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The  American  Editor  of  this  valuable  work  begs  leave  to  state  that  it  waa 
undertaken  with  strict  reference  to  the  wants  of  Amerieau  churchmen.  Iq 
piirsuaDce  of  this  object^  he  has  left  out  many  articles  which  relate  to  the 
peculiar  ecclesiastical  laws  and  iEstitutions  of  the  Church  of  England;  many 
articles  purely  architectural  in  their  details;  several  on  the  more  abstruse  and 
mooted  points  of  theology ;  and  he  has  modified  and  amended  others,  by  the 
introduction  of  much  new  matter,  relating  to  the  American  branch  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  in  all  those  points  where  we  canonically,  rubrically,  and 
politically  differ  from  the  Church  of  England, 

The  Editor  firmly  believes  that,  while  under  his  revision  it  haa  lost  none  of 
ita  real  value  as  an  English  work,  it  has  gained  something  in  its  better  adap- 
tation to  the  American  Church,  and  the  cccleuiastical  peculiarities  which  pertain 
to  the  noble  daughter  of  a  more  noble  and  venerable  mother. 

Dr.  Hook  says,  "This  edition/'  the  sixth  (of  which  this  is  a  reprint)  ''has 
been  enlarged  by  an  addition  of  more  than  one  hundred  articles^  the  autho- 
rities are  quoted  upon  which  the  statements  arc  made  in  the  more  important 
articles,  and,  where  it  has  been  possible,  the  ipsmima  verba  of  the  authors 
referred  to,  have  been  given.*'  Dn  Hook  also  adds:— ^' The  circumstances  of 
the  Church  of  England  have  changed  considerably  from  what  they  were  when 
the  Church  Dictionary  was  first  published.  At  that  time  the  Protestantism  of 
the  Church  of  England  was  universally  recognised,  and  the  fear  was  lest  her 
pretensions  to  Catholicity  should  be  ignored.  But  now  an  affectation  of  repudi- 
ating oxir  Protestantism  is  prevalent,  while  by  ignorant  or  designing  men  Pro- 
testantism is  misrepresented  as  the  antithesis,  not,  as  is  the  case,  to  Romanism, 
bat  to  Catholicism ;  at  the  same  time,  Catholicism  is  confounded  with  Romanism, 
primitive  truth  with  mediaeval  error,  and  the  theology  of  the  Schools  with  that 
of  the  Fathers  :  while,  therefore,  the  articles  bearing  on  the  Catholicity,  orthc- 
doxji  and  primitive  character  of  the  Church  of  England  are  retained,  the  arti* 
clea  relating  to  the  heresies  and  peculiarities  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  been 
expanded ;  and  strong  els  they  were  in  former  editions  in  condemnation  of  the 
papal  system,  they  have  been  rendered  more  useful,  under  the  present  exigen- 
cies of  the  Church,  by  a  reference  to  the  decisions  of  the  so-called  Council  of 
Trent,  so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  see  what  the  peculiar  tenets  of  that  corrupt 
portion  of  the  Christian  world  really  are*" 
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ABBA. 

ABBA.  A  Syriac  word  signifying  Fa- 
ther, and  expressive  of  attachment  and 
confidence.  St.  Paul  says,  Ye  have  received 
the  Spirit  of  adoption^  whereby  we  cry  Abba, 
Father.     (Rora.  viii.  15.) 

ABBE.  The  designation  assumed  in 
France,  before  the  Revolution,  by  certain 
persons,  who  ostensibly  devoted  them- 
selves to  theological  studies,  in  the  hope 
that  the  king  would  confer  upon  them  a 
real  abbey,  t.  e,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
revenues  ot  a  real  abbey.  Hence  it  became 
the  common  title  of  unemployed  secular 
priests. 

ABBEY.  (See  Abbot^  Monastery,  Monk.) 
The  habitation  of  a  society  devoted  to  re- 
li^on.  The  name  Abbey  is  derived  from 
Abbas,  which  occurs  in  the  lower  Latin, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  and 
signifies  Father.  The  heads  of  abbeys 
were  patres  monasterii,  or,  if  females,  ma- 
tres  monasterii,  and  their  houses  were 
denominated  abbeys.  An  abbey  was  a 
monastery,  whether  of  men  or  women, 
distinguished  from  other  religious  houses 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  in  the  existing 
Romish  Church,  by  larger  privileges.  The 
abbeys  in  England  were  exempted  from 
all  jurisdiction,  civil  and  spiritual,  and  from 
all  impositions,  and  having  generally  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary,  for  all  who  fled  to 
them  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 
They  became  enormously  rich  through  an 
appeal  on  the  part  of  the  monks  to  the 
superstitious  feelings  of  the  age.  The 
doctrine  of  purgatory  being  insisted  upon, 
thev  persuaded  the  people  that  by  making 
endowments  for  the  saying  of  masses  for 
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their  souls,  they  would  both  mitigate  their 
torments  while  they  lasted,  ana  deliver 
themselves  from  them  entirely,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  time. 

The  worship  of  saints,  of  images,  and  of 
relics,  having  been  encouraged,  the  ite- 
rant were  urged  to  make  large  donations 
to  certain  shrines,  concerning  miracles 
wrought  at  which,  the  most  monstrous 
falsehoods  were  related.  The  merit  of 
good  works,  and  their  power  to  justify 
sinners  being  admitted,  tne  monks  easily 
persuaded  awakened  profligates  on  their 
deathbeds  to  leave  lar^e  legacies  to  iheir 
respective  abbeys.  The  abuse  became  at 
last  a  public  nuisance.  As  the  abbeys 
increased  in  wealth,  the  state  became 
poor;  for  the  lands  which  these  regulars 
(see  Regulars)  possessed  were  in  mortua 
manu  (see  Mortmain),  and  could  not  be 
brought  into  the  market.  This  inconveni- 
ence gave  rise  to  the  statutes  against  gifts 
in  mortmain. 

The  abbeys  were  totally  abolished  in 
England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  who, 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
appointed  visiters  to  inspect  them.  The 
abuses  discovered  were  so  many  and  so 
disgraceful,  that  many  of  the  abbeys  were 
voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  king ;  by 
which  means  the  abbey  lands  became  in- 
vested in  the  crown,  and  were  afterwards 
granted  to  the  nobility ;  under  which  grants 
tliey  are  held  to  tne  present  day.  One 
hundred  and  ninety  sucn  abbeys  were  dis- 
solved. Cranmer  begged  earnestly  of 
Henry  VIII.,  that  he  would  save  some  of 
the  a  obeys  to  be  reformed  and  applied  to 
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holy  and  religious  uses,  but  in  vain.  For 
the  arrangement  of  the  several  buildings  of 
an  abbey,  see  Cathedral  and  Monastery, 

ABBOT.  The  Father  or  Superior  of  an 
abbey  of  monks,  or  male  persons,  living 
under  peculiar  religious  vows.  Abbot  is 
a  word  of  oriental  extraction,  from  the 
Syriac,  Abba,  father;  as  that^  from  the 
Hebrew  Abj  of  the  same  signification : 
and,  if  we  may  ascend  still  higher,  that 
word  itself  (as  many  others  which  occur 
in  that  language)  proceeds  from  the  voice 
of  nature;  Deing  one  of  the  most  obvious 
sounds,  to  express  one  of  the  first  and 
most  obvious  ideas. 

Among  the  abbeys  in  England  before  the 
dissolution,  were  some  which  gave  the  title 
of  Mitred  Abbot  to  their  superiors*  These 
mitred  abbots  sat  and  voted  in  the  house 
of  lords.  They  held  of  thejting  in  capite 
per  haronianiy  their  endowments  being  at 
least  an  entire  barony,  which  consisted  of 
thirteen  knights'  fees.  The  following  are 
the  abbeys  which  conferred  this  distinction 
on  their  abbots :  St.  Alban's,  St.  Peter's, 
Westminster;  St.  Edmondsbury,  St.  Ben- 
net's  of  Holm,  Berdsey,  Shrewsbury, 
Crowland,  Abingdon,  Evesham,  Glouces- 
ter, Ramsey,  St.  Mary's,  York ;  Tewkes- 
bury, Reading,  Bath,  Winchcomb,  Hide  by 
Winchester,  Cirencester,  Waltham,  Mal- 
mesbury,  Thorney,  St.  Augustine's,  Can- 
terbury; Selby,  reterborough,  St.  John's, 
Colchester ;  Coventry,  Tavistock,  St.  John's 
of  Jemaalem,  and  Glastonbury.  (See 
Monks.) 

ABBESS  The  Mother  or  Superior  of  an 
abbey  of  nuns,  or  female  persons,  living 
under  peculiar  religious  vows. 

ABECEDARIAN  HYMNS.  Hymns 
'Composed  in  imitation  of  the  acrostic  poetry 
of  the  Hebrews,  in  which  each  verse,  or 
each  part,  commenced  with  the  first  and 
succeeding  letters  in  the  alphabet,  in  their 
order.  This  arrangement  was  intended  as 
a  help  to  the  memory.  St.  Augustine 
composed  a  hymn  in  this  manner,  for  the 
common  people  to  learn,  against  the  error 
of  the  Donatists.    (See  Acrostics.) 

ABJURATION.  A  solemn  renuncia- 
tion in  public,  or  before  a  proper  oflficer, 
of  some  doctrinal  error.  A  tormal  abjura- 
tion is  often  considered  necessary  by  the 
Church,  when  any  person  seeks  to  be  re- 
ceived into  her  communion  from  heresy 
or  schism.  A  form  for  admitting  Romish 
recusants  into  the  Church  of  England  was 
drawn  up  by  the  convocation  of  17 14,  but 
did  not  receive  the  royal  sanction. 


ABSOLUTION.  (See  Confession^  Pe- 
nance.) 

The  authority  and  power  of  conferring 
absolution  on  penitents,  where wiih  our 
gracious  Saviour  hath  so  clearly  vested 
nis  ministerial  successors,  *'  whosoever 
sins  ye  remit,"  &c.  having  been  abused 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  a  lucrative 
market  of  pardons  and  indulgences,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Luther,  and  all  our  first 
reformers,  should  have  taken  infinite  of- 
fence at  a  practice  so  flagitious,  and  so  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  command  of  Christ, 
"freely  ye  have  received;  freely  give." 
This,  however,  should  not  have  been  a 
reason,  as  it  was  with  too  many,  for  re- 
jecting all  absolutions.  The  true  doctrine 
IS.  and  must  be  this — for  the  consolation 
ot  his  church,  and  particularly  of  such  as 
class  with  the  penitent  publican  in  the 
gospel,  Christ  hath  left  with  his  bishops 
and  presbyters  a  power  to  pronounce  ao- 
Bolution.  This  absolution  is  on  condition 
of  faith  and  repentance  in  the  person  or 
persons  receiving  it.  On  suflicient  ap- 
pearance of  these,  and  confession  maae 
with  these  appearances  in  particular  per- 
sons, the  bishop  or  presbyter,  as  the  mes- 
senger of  Christ,  is  to  pronounce  it.  But 
be  cannot  search  the  heart;  God  only,  who 
can,  confirms  it.  The  power  of  absolution 
is  remarkably  exercised  by  St.  Paul,  though 
absent,  and  depending  on  both  report,  and 
the  information  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Corinthian  excommunicated  for 
incest.  The  apostle,  speaking  in  the  cha- 
racter of  one  to  wnom  the  authority  of 
absolution  had  been  committed,  saith  to 
the  church  of  Corinth,  "  to  whom  ye  for- 
gave anything,  I  forgive  also."  (2  Cor.  ii. 
lO.J  Thus  the  penitent  was  pardoned, 
anu  restored  to  communion  by  delegated 
authority,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  lest 
such  an  one  should  be  swallowed  up  wiih 
over  much  sorrow,  and  lest  Salan  should 
get  an  advantage  over  us.  As  iliese  rea- 
sons for  compassion  still  remain,  it  seems 
evident  that  the  Church  should  still  retain 
the  same  power  of  showing  that  compas- 
sion, as  far  as  human  understanding  may 
direct  its  application. — Skelton. 

Sacerdotal  absolution  does  not  neces- 
sarily require  any  particular  or  auricular 
confession  of  private  sins;  forasmuch  as 
that  the  grand  absolution  of  baptism  was 
commonly  given  without  any  particular 
confession.  And  therefore  the  Romanists 
vainly  found  the  necessity  of  auricular  con- 
fession upon  those  words  of  our  Saviour, 
Whosesoever  sins  ye  remits  they  are  remitted 
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unto  than:  as  if  there  could  be  no  absolu- 
tion without  particular  confession;  when 
Jlis  !%o  plain,  that  the  great  absokition  of 
""  'sm  (the  power  of  which  is  founded 
the  ancients  upon  this  very  place)  re* 
quired  no  such  particular  confession.  VVe 
may  hence  infer,  that  the  power  of  any 
sacerdotal  absolution  is  only  miniBterial; 
because  llie  adminiFLratioa  of  baptism 
(which  is  the  most  universal  absolution )^ 
so  far  as  nnan  is  concerned  in  it,  is  no  more 
than  ministeriah  AH  l!ie  olRce  and  power 
of  man  in  it  is  only  to  minister  the  external 
form,  hut  the  internal  power  and  grace  of 
remisstoQ  of  sins  is  properly  Goo't*:  and 
^o  it  b  ill  all  other  sorts  of  absolution, — 
Binffham* 

The  bishops  and  priests  of  ihe  whole 
Christian  Church  have  ever  u^ed  to  ab- 
solve all  iha!  truly  repented,  and  at  this 
day  ii  ia  retained  in  our  Church  as  a  part 
of  the  daily  office  ;  which  being  so  useful, 
BO  necessary,  atid  founded  on  Holy  Scrip* 
lure^  ueedi  not  any  ar^ments  to  defend 
it,  but  that  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of 
»ome  makes  them  take  offence  at  it^  and 
piiticipaUy  because  it  halh  been  so  much 
«bueed  by  the  Papal  Church.  We  may 
declare  our  abhorrency  of  iliese  evil  Ui^es 
of  absolution  ]  though  in  that  sober,  mo- 
derate, and  useful  manner  we  do  perform 
it.  we  do  not  vary  from  the  prime  intention 
ot  Christ's  commission,  and  the  practice 
of  antiquity:  absolution  was  instituted  by 
Jcsui,  and  if  it  have  been  corrupted  by 
men,  we  will  cast  away  the  corruptions^ 
not  the  ordinance  itself. — Comber. 

Calvin'a  liturgy  has  no  such  form  in  it: 
but  he  himself  says  thai  it  wa.^  an  omisision 
in  him  at  first,  and  a  defect  in  his  liturgy : 
which  he  afterwards  would  have  rectified 
and  amended,  but  could  not.  He  makes 
this  ingenious  confession  in  one  of  his 
epialles:  **  There  is  none  of  us/'  eays  he, 
**  out  must  acknowledge  it  to  be  very  useful, 
that,  after  the  general  confession,  some  re- 
markable promise  of  Scripture  should 
follow-^  whereby  sinners  might  be  raised 
to  the  hopes  of  panlon  and  reconciliation. 
And  I  would  have  introduced  this  custom 
from  the  beginning,  but  some  fearing  that 
the  novelty  of  it  would  give  offence,  E  was 
over  easy  in  yielding  to  them ;  so  the 
thing  was  omitted.'^  I  must  do  that  jus- 
tice to  Calvin  here,  by  the  way,  tn  say, 
that  he  was  no  enemy  to  private  abf*olu* 
^^L  tioQ  neither,  as  used  in  the  Cbnrch  of 
^^B  England.  For  in  one  of  his  answers  to 
^^^Xfeslphalus  he  thus  expresses  his  mitid 
^^Kliblit  it:  ^M  have  no  intent  to  deny  the 


usefulness  of  private  absolution  j  but  as  I 
commend  it  in  several  places  of  my  writ- 
ings?,  provided  the  use  be  left  to  men's 
liberty,  and  free  from  superstition  ^  so  to 
blind  men's  consciences  by  a  law  to  it,  is 
neither  lawful  nor  expedient."'  Here  we 
have  Calvin's  judgment,  fully  and  entirely, 
for  the  use  fulness  both  of  public  and  pri- 
vate absolution.  He  owns  it  to  be  a  defect 
in  his  liturgy,  that  it  wants  a  public  abso- 
lution.— Bin^ka  m . 

Our  Church  has  not  appointed  the  indi- 
cative form  of  absolution  to  be  used  in  all 
these  senses,  but  only  once  in  the  office 
of  the  sick;  and  that  may  reasonably  be 
interpreted  (according  to  the  account  gis'ea 
out  of  St.  Jerome),  a  declaration  of  the 
sinner's  pardon,  upon  the  apparent  evi- 
dences of  a  sincere  repentance,  and  the 
best  judgment  the  minister  can  make  of 
his  condition  ;  beyond  which  none  can  gOj 
but  the  searcher  of  hearts,  to  whom  alone 
belongs  the  infallible  and  irreversible  sen- 
tence of  absolution.  The  indicative  form, 
'*  I  absolve  ihee,'^  may  be  interpreted  to 
mean  no  more  than  a  declaration  of  God's 
wi\[  to  a  penitent  sinner,  that,  upon  the 
best  judgment  the  priest  can  make  of  his 
repentauee^  he  e.«i teems  him  absolved  be- 
fore God,  and  accordingly  pronounces  and 
declares  him  absolved.  As  St.  Jerome  ob- 
serves, the  priests  under  iho  old  law  were 
said  to  cleanse  a  leper,  or  pollute  him  ;  not 
thai  they  were  the  authors  of  his  pollution, 
but  that  ihey  declared  him  to  be  polluted, 
who  before  seemed  to  many  to  have  beea 
clean.  As,  therefore,  the  pnest  makes  the 
leper  clean  or  unclean,  so  the  bishop  or 
presbyter  here  binds  or  looses,  not  pro- 
perly making  the  guilty  or  the  guiltless  j 
out  accoriling  to  the  tenor  of  his  office^ 
when  he  heaxs  the  distinction  of  sins,  he 
knows  who  is  to  be  bound,  and  who  is  to 
be  loosed.  Upon  this  also,  the  master  of 
the  sentences  (following  St.  Jerome)  ob- 
serves, that  the  priests  of  the  gospel  have 
that  right  and  ofhce,  which  the  legal  priests 
had  of  old  under  the  law  in  curing  the 
lepers*  These,  iherefore,  forgive  sins,  or 
retain  them,  whilst  they  show  and  declare, 
that  they  are  forgiven  or  retained  by  God, 
For  tlie  priests  '^put  the  name  of  the  Lorj^* 
upon  the  children  of  Israel^  but  it  was  he 
himself  that  blessed  them,  as  it  Is  read  ia 
Num*  vi.  27 —Bingham. 

The  following  remarks  on  our  forms  of 
absolution  occur  in  '*  Palmer^s  Origuies 
Liturgicic.-' 

An  absolution  followed  the  confession 
formerly   in   the  offices  of   the   English 
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churches,  for  prime,  or  the  first  hour  of 
the  day.  We  may,  perhaps,  assign  to  the 
absolution  thus  placed  an  antiquity  equal 
to  that  of  the  confession,  though  Gemma 
Anima  and  Durandus  do  not  appear  ex- 
pressly to  mention  it.  The  sacerdotal  be- 
nediction of  penitents  was  in  the  earliest 
times  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  prayer  to 
God  for  their  absolution :  but,  in  after  ages, 
different  forms  of  benediction  were  used, 
both  in  the  East  and  West.  With  regard 
to  these  varieties  of  fomiy  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  were  formerly  considered 
of  any  importance:  A  benediction  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  equally  valid, 
whether  it  was  conve)red  in  the  form  of  a 
petition  or  a  declaration,  whether  in  the 
operative  or  in  the  indicative  mood,  whe- 
ther in  the  active  or  the  passive  voice, 
whether  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  per- 
son. It  is  true  that  a  direct  prayer  to  God 
is  a  most  ancient  form  of  blessing;  but  the 
use  of  a  precatory,  or  an  optative  form,  by 
no  means  warrants  the  inference,  that  the 
person  who  uses  it  is  devoid  of  any  di- 
vinely; instituted  authority  to  bless  and  ab- 
solve in  tlie  congregation  of  God.  Neither 
does  the  use  of  a  direct  indicative  form  of 
blessing  or  absolution  imply  anything  but 
the  exercise  of  an  authority  which  God  has 
iven,  to  such  an  extent,  and  under  such 
limitations,  as  divine  revelation  has  de- 
clared. 

In  the  primitive  Church  absolution  was 
regarded  to  consist  of  five  kinds :  sacra- 
mental, by  baptism  and  the  euchanst; 
declaratory,  by  word  of  mouth  and  doc- 
trine ;  deprecatory,  by  imposition  of  hands 
and  prayer;  judicial,  by  relaxation  of 
Churcn  censures. 

ABSTINENCE.  (See  Fasting.)  In  the 
Romish  Church,  fasting  and  abstinence 
admit  of  a  distinction,  and  different  days 
are  appointed  for  each  of  them.  On  their 
days  of  fasting,  they  are  allowed  but  one 
meal  in  four-and-twenty  hours;  but,  on 
days  of  abstinence,  provided  they  abstain 
from  fiesh,  and  make  but  a  moderate  meal, 
they  are  indulged  in  a  collation  at  night. 
The  times  by  them  set  apart  for  the  first 
are,  all  Lent,  except  Sundays,  the  Ember 
days,  the  vigils  of  the  more  solemn  feasts, 
and  all  Fridays  except  those  that  fall  within 
the  twelve  days  ol  Christmas,  and  be- 
tween Easter  and  the  Ascension.  Their 
days  of  abstinence  are  all  the  Sundays  in 
Lent,  St.  Mark's  Day,  if  it  does  not  fall  in 
Easter  weeks,  the  three  Rogation  days,  all 
Saturdays  throughout  the  year,  with  the 
Fridays   before  excepted,  unless   either 
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happen  to  be  Christmas  Day.  The  rea- 
son why  observe  St.  Mark  as  a  day  of 
abstinence  is,  as  we  learn  from  their  own 
books,  in  imitation  of  St.  Mark's  disciples, 
the  first  Christians  of  Alexandria,  who, 
under  this  saint's  conduct,  were  eminent 
for  their  great  prayer,  abstinence,  and  so- 
briety. They  lurther  tell  us,  that  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  the  apostle  of  England, 
nrst  set  apart  this  day  for  abstinence  and 
public  prayer,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  divine  mercy,  in  putting  a  stop  to  a 
mortality  in  his  time  at  Rome. 

We  do  not  find  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land makes  any  difference  between  days 
of  fasting  and  days  of  abstinence.  It  is 
true,  in  the  title  of  the  table  of  vigils,  &c. 

tThis  table  is  omitted  in  the  American 
'rayer  Book], she  mentions  fasts  and  days 
of  abstinence  separately;  but  when  she 
comes  to  enumerate  the  particulars,  she 
calls  them  all  days  of  fasting  or  abstinence, 
without  distinguishing  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  Nor  does  she  anywhere 
point  out  to  us  what  food  is  proper  for 
such  times  or  seasons,  or  seem  to  place 
any  part  of  religion  in  abstaining  from  any 
particular  kinds  of  meat.  It  is  true,  by  a 
statute  (5  Eliz.  5),  none  were  allowed  to 
eat  flesh  on  fish-days  (which  are  tliere 
declared  to  be  all  VVednesdays,  Fridays, 
and  Saturdays  in  the  year),  without  a 
license  first  obtained,  for  which  they  are 
to  pay  a  yearly  fine  (except  such  as  are 
sick,  who  may  be  licensed  either  by  the 
bishop  or  minister),  under  penalty  of  three 
pounds  forfeiture,  or  three  months  im- 
prisonment without  bail,  and  of  forty 
shillings  forfeiture  for  any  master  of  a 
family  that  suffers  or  conceals  it.  But 
then  this  is  declared  to  be  a  mere  political 
law,  for  the  increase  of  fishermen  and 
mariners,  and  repairing  of  port  towns  and 
navigation,  and  not  for  any  superstition  to 
be  maintained  in  the  choice  of  meats. 
For,  by  the  same  act,  whosoever,  by 
preaching,  teaching,  writing,  &c.,  affirms 
It  to  be  necessary  to  abstain  from  flesh  for 
(he  saving  of  the  soul  of  man,  or  for  the 
service  of  God,  otherwise  than  other  politic 
laws  are  or  be,  is  to  be  punished  as  a 
spreader  of  false  news.  That  is,  he  must 
suffer  imprisonment  till  he  produce  the  au- 
thor; and,  if  he  cannot  produce  him,  must 
be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  king's 
council.  The  sections  of  this  act  which 
relate  to  eating  fish  on  Wednesdays,  were 
repealed  by  27  Eliz.  c.  ll.^Wfieatli/. 

ABYSSINIA.    There  was  certainly  an 
orthodox  Christian  Church  in  Abyssinia, 
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m^  early  as  the  fourih  centuiy.  In  the 
wsventh  century  the  Chrbliaiis'  of  Abys- 
sinia fell  into  the  heresy  of  the  Monopfiy- 
»ite?,  in  which  they  still  remain  ;  and  they 
al^o  a^ree  with  the  Greek  Chtirch  in  deny- 
ing the  pfocession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Son.  In  the  fifth j  ainl  again  in 
ihe  seventeenth  century.  aUemptg  were 
made  10  reduce  tlie  Abyssinian  Christians 
to  obedience  lo  the  Roman  see,  but  the 
ailempl  in  both  instances  utterly  failed. 
The  number  of  ChrL^fian^  in  Abyssinia  is 
wud  to  amount  to  three  raillions. 

ACCEMKT.'K,  ('Aii:r^«T^;,  Watchers.) 
An  order  of  monks  instituted  at  the  be- 
{Tinning  of  the  fifth  century  at  Constan- 
tinople^ who  were  divitied  into  three  clas- 
,  who  performed  the  ili  vine  service  by 
tion,  and  j*o  continued t  night  a.nd  Jay 
Hlliout  Jnlermi.*5ion, 

ACEPHALL  {.i  atjd  xi^jt^^i.)  A  name 
given  to  a  faction  among  the  Eulychians, 
in  the  fifih  century,  after  the  submif^sion 
of  Mongus  their  chief,  bishop  of  Alex- 
arnlria,  by  which  they  were  deprived  of 
their  head.  Bishops  also,  wh6  were  ex- 
empt from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  patri- 
arcri,  were  denominated  Acephali. 

ACOLVTH,  (.iji».c.a<Jr),  in  our  old 
English  called  Col  let  ^  was  an  inferior 
church  servant,  who,  next  under  the  sub- 
deacon,  waited  on  the  prieMf*and  deacons^ 
♦  and  performed  ihe  meaner  offices  of  light- 
ing the  candles,  carrying  the  bread  and 
wine.  &c.  He  was  allowed  to  wear  the 
casfock  and  surplice. 

ACROSTIC.  A  form  of  poetical  com- 
position among  the  Hebrews,  composed 
of  twenty-two  lines,  or  stanzas,  according 
to  the  number  of  letler^^  in  ihe  Hebrew 
iJphabet,  each  Une  or  stanza  beginning 
wilh  each  letter  in  its  order.  Of  the  several 
poems  of  this  character,  there  are  twelve 
m  all,  in  the  OM  Testament.  Pi^alm  c-^ix. 
is  ibe  most  remarkable  specimen.  It  sltll 
l«lains  in  the  Bible  tranf«lation  the  name  of 
the  feveral  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
to  mark  its  several  divisions. 

ADAMITES.  A  sect  of  Christian  here- 
lica  who  imitated  Adam^s  nakedness  be- 
fore his  fallt  believing  themselves  as  in- 
Tioeenl  since  their  redemption  by  the  death 
of  CiiRisTj  and  therefore  met  loireiher 
naked  upon  all  occasions,  a*tserting  that  if 
Adam  had  not  sinned  there  would  have 
no  marriages.  Thev  sprang  from  the 
cratians  and  Gnostics,  and  followed 

terrors  of  an  infamous  perijon,  eidled 
Pjrodicus.  They  gave  the  name  of  deity 
lo  the  four  elementSj  rejected  prayer,  and 


?aid  it  was  not  necessary  to  confess  Jesus 
Cjfbist.  This  sect  was  renewed  at  Ant- 
werp by  one  Tandeme.  who,  being  fol- 
lowed by  3000  soldiers,  committed  all 
kinds  of  vice,  calling  their  villanies  by  a 
spiritual  name.  One  Picard,  a  Flanderkin, 
renewed  it  ulso  in  Bohemia,  from  whence 
the  sect  spread  into  Poland:  it  was  said 
they  met  in  the  nighty  and  used  ihe^e 
words,  *t^rar,  Jbrsttmrj  and  (Hscovcr  not  the 
secret. 

ADMONITlOf^.  The  tlrst  step  of  ec- 
clesiastical censure,  according  to  tlie  word» 
of  the  apostle,  *'a  man  that  is  an  heretici 
after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  re- 
ject.^' (Tit.  iii.  JO.)  This  part  nf  episcopal 
discipline  always  precedes  excommunica- 
tion ;  which,  however,  must  necessarily 
follow,  if  the  ofh^nder  continue  conluma- 
eions,  and  hardened  in  his  error  or  crime. 

ADMONITIONISTS.  Certain  Puritans 
m  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  were 
so  culled  from  being  the  aulhors  of  the 
''Admonition  to  the  Parliament,'"  1571,  in 
which  everything  in  tlie  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  condemned,  which  was  not  after 
the  fashion  of  Geneva.  They  retjuired 
every  cermony  to  be  *'  commanded  in  the 
Word."  and  set  at  naught  all  general  rules 
and  canons  of  the  Church. 

A  DOFflANS.  Heretics  in  several  parts 
of  Spain,  who  held  that  our  Saviour  w*as 
Goi>  only  by  adoption.  Thcf^e  notions  were 
condemnp<i  at  Frankfort  in  the  year  794. 

ADOPTION.  To  adopt  is  lo  make  him 
a  *on  who  was  not  so  by  birth.  The  Cate- 
L'hism  teaches  us  that  it  is  in  holy  baptism 
that  **  we  are  made  members  of  CiirisTt 
thikhen  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'^  God  sent  forth  his 
Son  (0  redrem  them  that  were  imder  the  hw, 
that  tcf  might  receive  the  adGption  cf  sonSf 
(Gal.  iv.  4,  5,) 

ADORATION.  This  wnrd  signifies  a 
particular  sort  of  worship,  which  the  Pa- 
gans gave  lo  their  deities!  but,  amongst 
Christians,  it  is  used  for  the  general  re- 
spect and  worship  paid  to  Goo.  The  hea- 
thens paid  their  regard  lo  iheir  gods,  by 
nutting  their  hands  to  their  mouths,  and 
Kissinir  them.  This  was  done  iti  eome 
places  standing,  and  sometimes  kneeling: 
their  faces  were  usually  covered  in  their 
worship,  and  sometimes  they  threw  them- 
selves prostrate  on  the  ground.  The  first 
Christians  in  iheir  public  prayers  were 
wont  to  stand;  and  this  they  did  always 
on  Sundays,  and  oft  the  fifty  days  between 
Easier  and  Pentecosl^  in  memory  of  our 
Lord  s  resurrection.    They  were  wonl  ta 
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turn  their  faces  towards  the  east,  either 
because  the  east  is  a  title  given  to  Christ 
in  the  Old  Testament,  or  else  to  show  that 
they  expected  the  coming  of  Christ  at  the 
last  day  from  the  east. 

ADULT  BAPTISM.    (See  Baptism.) 

ADVENT.  For  the  greater  solemnity 
of  the  three  principal  holidays,  "  Christ- 
mas Day,"  "  Easter  Day,"  and  "  Whitsun 
Day,"  tne  church  hath  appointed  certain 
days  to  attend  to  them :  some  to  go  before, 
and  others  to  come  after  them.  Before 
"  Christmas"  are  appointed  four  "Advent 
Sundays,"  so  called,  because  the  design 
of  them  is  to  prepare  us  for  a  religious 
commemoration  of  the  "advent,"  or  com- 
ing of  Christ  in  the  flesh.  The  Roman 
ritualists  would  have  the  celebration  of 
this  holy  season  to  be  apostolical,  and  that 
it  was  instituted  by  St.  Peter.  But  the  pre- 
cise time  of  its  institution  is  not  so  easily 
to  be  determined ;  though  it  certainly  had 
its  beginning  before  the  year  450,  because 
Maximus  Taurinensis,  who  lived  about 
that  time,  writ  a  homily  upon  it.  And  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that,  for  the  more  strict 
and  religious  observation  of  this  season, 
courses  of  sermons  were  formerly  preached 
in  several  cathedrals  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  as  is  now  the  usual  practice  in 
Lent.  And  we  find  by  the  Salisbury  Mis- 
sal, that,  before  the  Reformation,  there 
was  a  special  epistle  and  i^ospel  relating 
to  Christ's  advent,  appointed  for  those  days 
during  all  that  time. —  Wheatly. 

It  should  be  observed  here,  that  it  is  the 
peculiar  computation  of  the  Church,  to 
begin  her  year,  and  to  renew  the  annual 
course  of  her  service,  at  this  time  of  "  Ad- 
vent," therein  differing  from  all  other  ac- 
counts of  time  whatsoever.  The  reason 
of  which  is,  because  she  does  not  number 
her  days,  or  measure  her  seasons  so  much 
by  the  motion  of  the  sun,,  as  by  the  course 
of  our  Saviour ;  beginning  and  counting 
on  her  year  with  him,  who  being  the  true 
*  Sun  of  righteousness,"  began  now  to  rise 
upon  the  world,  and,  as  "the  Dajr-star  on 
high,"  to  enlighten  them  that  sat  in  spiri- 
tual darkness. — Bp.  Overall,  Wheatly, 

The  lessons  and  services,  therefore,  for 
the  four  flrst  Sundays  in  her  liturgical  year, 
propose  to  our  meditations  the  twofold 
advent  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  teaching 
us  that  it  is  he  who  was  to  come  and  did 
come,  to  redeem  the  world ;  and  that  it  is 
he  also  who  shall  come  again,  to  be  our 
judge.  The  end  propc^ed  by  the  Church 
m  setting  these  two  appearances  of  Christ 
together  before  us,  at  tnis  time^  is  to  beget 


in  our  mi^ds  proper  dispositions  to  cele- 
brate the  one  and  expect  the  other ;  that 
so  with  joy  and  thankfulness  we  may  now 
"go  to  Bethlehem,  and  see  this  great 
thing  which  is  come  to  pass,  which  the 
Lord  hath  made  known  to  us,"  even  the 
Son  of  God  come  to  visit  us  in  great  hu- 
mility; and  thence,  with  faith  unfeigned 
and  hope  inmovable,  ascend  in  heart  and 
mind  to  meet  the  same  Son  of  God  in  the 
air,  coming  in  glorious  majesty  to  judge 
the  quick  and  dead. — Bp.  Home. 

ADVOCATE,  signifies  one  who  exhorts, 
defends,  comforts ;  also  one  who  prays  or 
intercedes  for  another.  It  is  an  appellation 
given  to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  our  Saviour. 
(John  xiv.  16,  xv.'26.) 

ADVOWSON,  is  the  right  of  patronage 
to  a  church,  or  an  ecclesiastical  oenefice ; 
and  he  who  has  the  right  of  advowson  is 
called  the  patron  of  the  church,  from  his 
obligation  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
Church  from  oppression  and  violence.  For 
when  lords  of  manors  first  built  churches 
upon  their  own  demesnes,  and  appointed 
the  tithes  of  those  manors  to  be  paid  to 
the  officiating  ministers^  which  before 
were  given  to  the  clergy  m  common,  the 
lord^  wno  thus  built  a  church  and  endowed 
it  with  glebe  or  land,  had  of  common  right 
a  power  annexed  of  nominating  such 
minister  as  he  pleased  (provided  he  were 
canonically  qualified)  to  officiate  in  that 
church,  of  which  he  was  the  founder, 
endower,  maintainer,  or  in  one  word,  the 
patron. 

Advowsons  are  of  two  sorts,  ad vowsons 
appendant,  and  advowsons  in  gross.  When 
annexed  to  a  manor  or  land,  so  as  to  pass 
with  them,  they  are  appendant;  for  so 
long  as  the  church  contmues  annexed  to 
the  possession  of  the  manor,  as  some  have 
done  from  the  foundation  of  the  church  to 
this  day,  the  patronage  or  presentation 
belongs  to  the  person  in  possession  of  the 
manor  or  land.  But  when  the  property 
of  the  advowson  has  been  once  separated 
from  that  of  the  manor  by  legal  convey- 
ance, it  is  called  an  advowson  in  gross,  or 
at  large,  and  exists  as  a  personal  i  ight  in 
the  person  of  its  owner,  independent  of 
his  manor  or  land.  Advowsons  are  also 
either  presentative,  collative,  donative,  or 
elective.  An  advowson  presentative  is 
where  the  patron  has  a  right  to  present  the 
parson  to  the  bishop  or  ordinary  to  be  in- 
stituted and  inducted,  if  he  finds  him  ca- 
nonically qualified.  An  advowson  colla- 
tive is  where  the  bishop  is  both  patron 
and  ordinary.    An  advowson  donative  is 
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Trbere  the  king,  or  any  subject  by  hi* 
Ik'en&e.  TouikU  a  church  or  chapel,  and 
ordaiDs  that  it  Fhall  be  merely  in  the  gift 
or  dispof^l  of  the  pat;on;  subject  to  his 
risitation  only,  ami  not  to  that  of  the  or- 
ilioary  ;  and  vested  absolutely  iu  the  elerk 
by  the  patron's  deed  of  donation,  without 
presentation,  stltution,  or  induction. 

iEONS,  (Aj»m.';  ages)  The  heretics  of 
the  ancient  Churchi  connected  with  the 
Gno!stic*4j  invented  a  iheogony  or  genealogy 
of  gods,  to  whom  they  gave  the  general 
name  of  *f]ons ;  among  whom  they  reck- 
ooed  2**,  life;  Asrycc^  word;  Mtviyir^e,  only 
begotten  •  Uk^^mpt*,  fulness ;  and  many  other 
divine  powers  and  emanations  amounting 
lo  thirty:  which  they  imagined  to  be  ftuc* 
ces^ively  derived  from  one  lo  another,  and 
all  from  one  self-originated  deity,  named 
Bythij^.  the  profound  or  unfathomable. 

AKRlAiNS,  A  small  &ect  in  the  fourth 
cenlnry  founded  by  Aerius  ;  one  of  whose 
principal  tenets  was,  thai  bishops  were  not 
distinguished  from  presbyters  by  any  divine 
right,  St  Augusline  tells  us  that  Aerius, 
tha  author  of  this  hereby ^  was  mortified  at 
not  hmiself  attaining  the  episcopate;  and 
having  fallen  into  the  heresy  of  Arlus,  and 
having  been  led  into  many  strange  notions 
by  impatience  of  ih©  control  of  the  Church, 
he  taught,  among  other  things,  that  no 
difference  ought  to  be  recognised  between 
a  bisihop  and  a  presbyter.  Thus  Aerius 
revenged  himself  upon  the  dignity  to  which 
he  had  un'SuccessfuUy  aspired ;  and  he  has 
left  his  history  and  his  character  to  future 
ages^  as  an  argument  almost  as  forcible  as 
direct  Tea5onijig  and  evidence,  of  the 
apo^ohcal  ordinance  of  the  episcopate. 

AFFINITY.  (From  affmiH.)  Helation 
by  marriage.  Helatton  contracted  by  the 
husband  to  the  kindred  of  the  wife,  arid  by 
tho  wife  to  those  of  the  husband.  Ii  is 
opposed  to  consanguinity  or  relation  by 
bmh, — Johnson.    (See  Consangntnity.) 

AFFLSION.  Although  dippmg  or 
plunging  into  the  water  were  the  more 
anrr  ■  'lice,  and  more  universal  in 
the  limes,  yei  sprinkling  or  pour- 

ing ».  ...ri  on  the  head  of  the  baptized 
pereori  was  of  great  antiquity  in  the 
Church  likewise.  It  had  its  beginning  in 
the  cases  of  eick  persons  chiefly,  who 
could  not  come  to  the  public  bapiisleryj 
norcould  the  weakness  ol  their  cont^tituiion 
admit  of  their  being  dipped  all  over  in 
the  water ;  and,  therefore,  ihe^^prinkling  or 
pouring  of^a  small  quantity  of  water  upon 
the  face  or  head  was  judged  sutiicient. 
In  the  fourth  and  fiflh  centuries  aspersion 


wa.s  more  common.  After  the  heathen 
nations  were  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
by  that  means  ihe  baptisms  of  adults  were 
less  frequent,  the  tenderness  of  children's 
bodies,  especially  in  the  colder  countries, 
not  enduring  lo  be  dipped  in  water,  the  use 
of  sprinkling  generally  suoceedetl  in  the 
Church,  ioKead  of  that  of  dipping.  And» 
indeed,  during  the  more  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  and  when  adults  were  frequently 
baptized,  there  were  some  particular  cases 
when  aspersion  was  used  instead  of  im- 
mersion- as  in  tliat  of  some  young  women 
noticed  by  St  Chrysostom,  Our  Church, 
with  great  raoderalion,  does  not  totally  lay 
aside  immersion,  if  the  slrength  ol  the 
child  will  bear  it,  as  indeed  it  seldom  will 
without  danger  in  our  cold  country;  in 
which  case  she  admits  aspersion  only, 
rather  than  occasion  any  injury  or  danger 
to  the  body  of  a  tender  babe  :  wisely  con- 
sidering, thal^  in  the  si^ht  of  God,  '^  mercy 
is  better  ihan  sacrifice.' — Dr,  Nichollx, 

Either  of  these  modes  of  adminif?lering 
bap  I  ism  is  siithcient.  For  it  is  not  in  this 
spiritual  washing,  as  it  is  in  the  bodily, 
where,  if  the  bath  be  not  large  enough  to 
receive  the  whole  body,  some  parts  may 
be  foul,  %vhen  the  rest  are  cleansed.  The 
soul  is  cleansed  after  another  manner ;  a 
Hide  water  can  cleanse  the  believer,  as 
well  as  a  whole  river.  The  old  fashion 
wastodipor  sprinkle  the  person  **thrice,'' 
lo  signify  ihe  mysierj^  of  the  Trinity,  The 
Church  so  appoitiled  ihen  because  of  some 
heretics  that  denied  the  Trinity :  upon  the 
samegroundj  afterwards,  it  was  appointed 
to  do  it  but  once  (signifying  the  unity  of 
substance  in  the  Timity),  lest  we  should 
seem  to  agree  with  the  heretics  that  did  it 
thrice.  This  baptizing  is  to  be  at  the 
"  foal." — Bp.  Sparrow, 

It  should  here  be  noticed,  that  our 
Church  doth  not  direct  sprinkling  or  as- 
persion, but  atTusion  or  *^  pouring  of  water'' 
upon  the  children  to  be  baptized.  It  is 
true  the  quantity  of  waler  to  be  used  is  no- 
where prescribed,  nor  is  it  necessary  that 
it  should  be  ;  but,  however  the  quatilily  be 
left  to  the  ministers  discretion,  vet  it  must 
be  understood  lo  determine  itself  thus  far  ; 
first,  that  ihe  action  be  such  as  is  properly 
a  **  washing,"  to  msike  the  administnition 
correspond  with  the  institution  \  and  this 
we  should  observe  as  ministers  of  Christ 
at  large;  secondly,  that  the  action  be  such, 
as  is  property  a  ''  pouring  of  water/' 
which  is  the  rubrical  direction  to  express 
that  washinijalati  limes,  when  "  dippmg'- 
is  not  practised  ;  and  this  we  are  bound 
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to  observe  as  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  particular:  taking  it  always 
for  granted)  that  there  is  a  reason  tor 
whatever  is  prescribed  in  the  rubric,  and 
such  an  one  as  is  not  to  be  contradicted 
by  our  private  practice,  or  rejected  for  the 
sake  of  any  modes  or  customs  brought  in 
we  know  not  how. 

And  we  should  the  rather  keep  to  this 
rule  of  affusion,  because  we  have  in  a 
manner  lost  that  more  primitive  way  of 
baptizing  bv  immersion.  Custom  having 
"certified"  in  general,  that  it  is  the 
opinion  and  judgment  of  all,  who  bring 
their  children  to  the  font,  that  they  are 
"  too  weak  to  endure  dipping."  Or,  if  we 
would  have  their  sentiments  certified  more 
explicitly,  there  being  a  rubric  to  that 
purpose,  we  are  sure,  as  Dr.  Wall  observes, 
to  find  a  certificate  of  the  children's  weak- 
ness in  their  dress  ]  and  to  ask  for  farther 
satisfaction  would  be  a  mighty  needless 
inquiry.  I  mention  this  observation  of 
his,  as  the  best  apology  I  know  of  for  our 
present  practice  of  baptizing  by  affusion, 
"without  any  formal  declaration  being 
made,  according  to  rubric,  of  the  danger 
of  "  dipping."  It  is  not  said  we  shall  ask 
any  questions.  And,  when  we  are  sure 
beforehand  what  would  be  the  answer,  if 
the  question  were  asked,  we  seem  under 
no  obligation,  as  we  are  under  no  direction, 
to  put  it  at  all. — Archdeacon  Sharp, 

AGAPuE.  Love  feasts,  or  feasts  of  cha- 
rity, among  the  early  Christians,  were 
usually  celebrated  in  connexion  with  the 
LORD'S  supper,  but  not  as  a  necessary  part  of 
it.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  d>fleir^,  which  signifies  love  or  charity. 
In  the  earliest  accounts  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  we  find  that  the  bishop  or 
presbyter  presided  at  these  feasts.  It  Joes 
not  appear  whether  the  food  was  dressed 
in  the  place  appointed  for  the  celebration 
of  the  feast,  or  was  previously  prepared 
by  individual  members  of  the  cnurch  at 
their  own  homes :  but  perhaps  either  of 
these  plans  was  aaopted  indifferently,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Before  eating, 
the  guests  washed  their  hands,  and  a 
public  prayer  was  offered  up.  A  portion 
of  scripture  was  then  read,  and  the  pre- 
sident proposed  some  questions  upon  it, 
which  were    answered  by  the    persons 

S resent.  After  this,  any  accounts  which 
ad  been  received  respecting  the  affairs 
of  other  churches  were  recited;  for,  at 
that  time,  such  accounts  were  regularly 
transmitted  from  one  community  to  ano- 
ther, by  means  of  which  all  Christians 


became  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
condition  ot  the  whole  body,  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  sympathize  with,  and  in 
many  cases  to  assist  each  other.  Xetters 
from  bishops  and  other  eminent  members 
of  the  church,  together  with  the  Acts  of 
the  Martyrs,  were  also  recited  on  this  oc- 
casion ]  and  hymns  or  psalms  were  sung. 
At  the  close  of  the  feast,  money  was  also 
collected  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and 
orphans,  the  poor  prisoners,  and  persons 
who  had  suffered  shipwreck.  Before  the 
meeting  broke  up,  all  the  members  of  the 
church  embraced  each  other,  in  token  of 
mutual  brotherly  love,  and  the  whole  ce- 
remony was  concluded  with  a  philan- 
thropic prayer. 

As  the  number  of  Christians  increased, 
various  deviations  from-  the  original  prac- 
tice of  celebration  occurred ;  which  called 
for  the  censures  of  the  governors  of  the 
Church.  In  consequence  of  these  irregu- 
larities, it  was  appointed  that  the  president 
should  deliver  to  each  guest  his  portion 
separately,  and  thut  the  larger  portions 
should  be  distributed  among  the  presbyters, 
deacons,  and  other  ofiicers  of  the  Church. 

While  the  Church  was  exposed  to  per- 
secution, these  feasts  were  not  only  con- 
ducted with  regularity  and  good  order,  but 
were  made  subservient  to  Christian  edifi- 
cation, and  to  the  promotion  of  brotherly 
love,  and  of  that  kind  of  concord  and 
union  which  was  specially  demanded  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

At  first  these  feasts  were  held  in  private 
houses,  or  in  other  retired  places,  where 
Christians  met  for  religious  worship. 
After  the  erection  of  churches,  these  feasts 
were  held  within  their  walls ;  until,  abuses 
having  occurred  which  rendered  the  ob- 
servance inconsistent  with  the  sanctity  of 
such  places,  this  practice  was  forbidden. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
Council  of  Laodicil  enacted  '•  that  agapoj 
should  not  be  celebrated  in  churches ;  a 
prohibition  which  was  repeated  by  the 
Council  of  Carthage,  in  the  year  391 ;  and 
was  afterwards  strictly  enjoined  during  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  By  the  efforts 
of  Gregory  of  Neoccesarea,  Chrysostom, 
and  others,  a  custom  was  generally  esta- 
blished of  holding  the  agapoe  only  under 
trees,  or  some  other  shelter,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  churches ;  and  from  that 
time  the  clergy  and  other  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  were  recommended  to 
withdraw  from  them  altogether 

In  the  early  Church  it  was  usual  to  ce- 
lebrate agapee  on  the  festivals  of  martyrs, 
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*  mdoHtia^  at  their  tombs ;  a  practice 
\  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  epistle 
^  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  concerning  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp, 

These  feasts  ^'ere  sometimes  celebrated 
I  OQ  a  smaller  scale  at  marriages,  o^apr 
immnubiaUSf  and  funerals^  agajxE  fmerahs. 

The  celebration  of  the  agaptp.  was  fre- 
I  quenliy  made  a  subject  of  calumny  and 
inisrepresentalion  by  tiie  enemies  of  the 
I  Chriman  faith,  even  during  tJie  earliest 
[mnd  best  ages  of  the  Church.     In  reply  to 
[these  groundless  attacks,  the  conduct  of 
J  the  Christians  of  those  times  was  success- 
[fully  vindicatcnl  by  Tertullian,  Minucius 
I  Felix,  Origen,  and  others.     But  real  dis- 
orders   having'    afterwards     arisen,    and 
t  liaving  proceeded  to  conslderablo  lengths, 
[  it  became  necessary  to  abolish  the  practice 
lilogether;  and  this  task  was  eventually 
ed,  but  not  without  the  application  of 
nous  means,  and  only  after  a  conside- 
e  of  time. — Riddle f  from  August i 

AGM'ETJE.     In     St.    Cyprian's  time 

certain  ascetics  (who  wished,  perhaps,  to 

L«dd   to   their  religious  celibacy   the  ad- 

'  lional  merit  of  a  conquest  over  a  special 

"^  ^  eater  temptation)  chose  persons  of 

iher  sex,  dcroied  like  themselves  to 

Wb  of  celibacy^  with  whom  they  lived 

lunder  the  sanction  of  a  kind  of  spiritual 

Ittoptiab,  still  maintaining  their  chastity^ 

Ids  ihey  professed,  although  livings  in  all 

llhings  eLse,  as  freely  together  as  married 

[persona.     These    were    called    AgapetHj 

f3fs>r«.w*'r  I.     This  practice,   however   pure 

My  gave  rise  to  the  utmost  scandal 

iirch ;  and  those  who  had  adopted 

Lji  were  condemned  severely,  both  by  the 

findtvidiin!   authority  of  St  Cyprian,  and 

J  ^  by  the  decrees  of  councils. — 

^  elrs  Dissertationes  Cyprianica, 

AUAUITES    or    AGNOITiE.      («  and 

^fm/t^)     A  sort  of  Christian  heretics  about 

i  vent  370^  followers  of  Theophronius 

>Cappadocian,  who  joined  himself  with 

SonoiDiufl ;  they  called  in  question  the  om- 

nonce  of  Goo,  alleging  that  he  knew 

t  things  past  in  any  other  way  than  by 

Bemor^,  tior  things  to  come,  but  by  an 

rfHK?*f':iin  nrp  science, 

A(  Another  sort  of  heretics 

abo'j  535,  who  followed  the  er- 

t  of  Themistius,  deacon  of  Alexandria, 
rho  brliVvpil  that  Christ  knew  not  when 
the '^  jrnent  should  happen* 

A<.  LA  cake  of  wax,  used  in 

t  ihe    i :    :  1 . 1        •  hurch,   stamped   with   the 
Bsurc  j:  ;i  laiiib  supporting  the  banner  of 


the  cross*  The  name  literally  signifiee 
Tht  Lamb  of  Gon.  These  cakes,  being 
consecrated  by  the  pope  with  great  solem- 
nity, and  distributed  among  the  people, 
are  supposed  to  possess  great  virtues. 
They  cover  them  with  a  piece  of  stulL  cut 
in  the  form  of  a  heart,  and  carry  them 
very  devoutly  in  their  processions.  From 
selling  these  Agnus  Deis  to  some,  and  pre- 
senting thera  to  others,  the  Romish  clergy 
and  religious  officers  derive  considera- 
ble pecuniary  advantage.  The  practice 
of  blessing  the  Agnus  Dei  look  its  rise 
about  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  It 
was  common  in  those  limes  to  mark  con- 
verts with  the  sign  of  the  cross  after 
baptism ;  and  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
converted  from  heathens,  they  were  com- 
manded to  wear  about  their  necks  pieces 
of  white  wax  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a 
lamb.  This  was  don©  in  imitation  of  the 
heathenish  practice  of  hanging  amulets 
around  the  neck,  as  preservatives  against 
accidents,  diseases,  or  any  sort  of  infection. 
Though  the  efficacy  of  an  Agnus  Dei  has 
not  been  declared  by  Romish  Councils,  the 
belief  in  its  virtues  has  been  strongly  and 
universaliv  established  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Pope  Urban  V.  sent  to  John 
Palteologus,  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  an 
Agnus  folded  in  tine  paper,  on  which  were 
written  verses  explaining  all  its  properties. 
These  verses  declare  that  the  Agnus  is 
formed  of  balm  and  wax  mixed  with 
chrism,  and  that  being  consecrated  by 
myBtical  words,  it  possesses  the  power  of 
removing  thunder,  and  dispert^ing  stormSr 
of  giving  to  women  with  child  an  easy 
deliver)^,  of  preventing  shipwreck,  taking 
away  sin,  repelling  the  devil,  increasing 
riches,  and  oi  securing  against  fire. 

ALB.  An  ample  linen  tunic  with 
sleeves,  named  from  its  color  {albus^ 
while),  worn  next  over  the  cassock  and 
amice.  It  was  at  first  loose  and  flowing, 
afterwards  bound  with  a  zone,  myt^ticalfy 
signifying  continence.  It  has  Seen  in 
other  points  considerably  altered  from  its 
primitive  form  in  the  continental  churches 
e»ubject  to  Home  ;  in  the  iir^^ek  churches  it 
more  nearly  resembles  the  form  of  the 
surpilice  used  in  the  English  Church, 

ALB  ATI.  A  sort  of  Christian  hermits 
(so  called  from  the  while  linen  which  ihey 
wore).  Anno  1399,  in  the  time  of  Pooe 
Bon  il  ace  IX.,  they  came  down  from  I  he 
Alps  into  several  provinces  of  Italy,  hav- 
ini^  for  their  guide  a  priest  clothed  all  in 
white,  and  a  crucifix  in  his  hand:  he  pre- 
tended so  much  zeal  and  religion,  that  he 
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was  taken  for  a  saint,  and  his  followers 
multiplied  so  fast,  that  the  pope  growing 
jealous  of  their  leader^s  aiming  at  his 
chair^  sent  soldiers,  who  apprehended  and 
put  him  to  death,  upon  whicn  his  followers 
dispersed.  They  professed  sorrow  and 
weeping  for  the  sins  and  calamities  of  the 
times,  they  ate  together  in  the  highways, 
and  slept  promiscuously  like  beasts. 

ALBlGENSES.  Certain  religionists  who 
sprung  up  in  the  twelfth  century.  They 
received  their  name  from  a  town  in  Aqui- 
taine,  called  Albigia  or  Alby,  where  their 
tenets  were  first  condemned  in  a  council 
held  in  the  year  1176.    The  Albigenses 

grew  so  formidable,  that  the  court  of 
ome  determined  upon  a  league  or  crusade 
against  them.  Pope  Innocent  IIL,  desi- 
rous to  put  a  stop  to  their  progress,  stirred 
up  the  great  men  of  France  to  make  war 
upon  them.  After  suffering  cruelly  from 
their  persecutors,  they  dwindled  by  little 
and  little,  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation ; 
when  such  of  them  as  were  left  fell  in 
with  the  Vaudoisj  and  conformed  to  the 
doctrine  of  Zuinglius,  and  the  disciples  of 
Geneva.  The  Albigenses  have  been  fre- 
quently confounded  with  the  Waldenses ; 
from  whom,  however,  it  is  said,  that  they 
differed  in  many  respects,  both  as  being 
prior  to  them  in  point  of  time,  as  having 
their  origin  in  a  aifferent  country,  and  as 
being  charged  with  divers  heresies,  par- 
ticularly Manicheism,  from  which  the 
Waldenses  were  exempt. 

AL6IS  {Dominica  in).    See  Low  Sunday. 

ALLELUIA,  or  HALLELU-JAH.  This 
is  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  Praise  the 
Lord,  or  Praise  to  tfu  Jjobd.  It  occurs 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
many  of  the  Psalms,  and  was  always  sung 
by  the  Jews  on  solemn  days  of  rejoicing. 
An  expression  very  similar  in  sound  seems 
to  have  been  used  in  many  nations,  who 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  borrowed 
it  from  the  Jews.  Hence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  words 
of  devotion.  St.  John  retains  the  word 
without  translation  (Rev.  xix.  1,  3,  4,  6); 
and  amon^  the  early  Christians  it  was  so 
usual  to  sinp;  Hallelujakf  that  St.  Jerome 
says  little  children  were  acquainted  with  it. 

ALL  SAINTS'  DAY.  The  festival  of 
All  Saints  is  not  of  very  high  antiquity. 
About  the  year  610,  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
ordered  that  the  heathen  Pantheon,  a 
temple  dedicated  to  all  the  cods,  should 
be  converted  into  a  Christian  church.  This 
was  done,  and  it  was  appropriately  dedi- 
cated to  the  honor  of  All  Martyrs;  hence 


came  the  origin  of  All  Saints,  which  was 
then  celebrated  on  the  first  of  May.  In 
the  year  834  it  was  changed  to  November 
the  first,  on  which  day  it  is  still  observed. 
Our  Church  having,  in  the  course  of  her 
year,  celebrated  the  memories  of  the  holy 
Apostles,  and  the  other  most  eminent 
saints  and  martyrs  of  the  first  days  of 
the  gospel,  deems  it  unnecessary  to  ex- 
tend her  calendar  by  any  other  particular 
festivals,  but  closes  her  course  with  this 
general  one.  It  should  be  the  Chris- 
tian's delight,  on  this  day,  to  reflect, 
as  he  is  moved  by  the  appointed  scrip- 
tures, on  the  Christian  graces  and  virtues 
whicn  have  been  exhibited  by  that  goodly 
fellowship  of  saints  who,  in  all  ages,  have 
honored  God  in  their  lives,  and  glorified 
him  in  their  deaths ;  he  should  pray  for 
grace  to  follow  them  Mn  all  virtuous  and 
godly  living;'  he  should  meditate  on  the 
glorious  rest  that  remains  for  the  people 
of  God,  on  which  they  have  entered ;  he 
should  gratefully  contemplate  that  commu- 
nion of  saints  which  unites  him  to  their 
holy  fellowship,  even  while  he  is  here 
militant,  if  he  be  a  faithful  disciple  of  the 
Saviour  in  whom  they  trusted ;  he  should 
earnestly  seek  that  grace  whereby,  after  a 
short  further  time  of  trial,  he  may  be 
united  with  them  in  the  everlasting  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  triumphant.  The 
Church  of  England  seems  to  have  been 
induced  to  sum  up  the  commemoration  of 
martyrs,  confessors,  doctors,  and  saints  in 
this  one  day's  service,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  great  number  of  such  days 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  having  led  to 
gross  abuses,  some  of  which  are  enume- 
rated in  the  preface  to  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer. 

ALL  SOULS.  A  festival  or  holiday  of  the 
Romish  Church,  on  which  special  prayers 
are  made  for  the  benefit  of  tne  souls  of  the 
departed.  Its  observance  has  been  traced 
back  to  the  year  998 ;  about  which  time, 
we  are  told,  a  certain  monk,  whose  curi- 
osity had  led  him  to  visit  Mount  uEtna, 
which  he.  in  common  with  others  of  that 
age,  verily  believed  to  be  the  mouth  of 
hell,  returned  to  his  abbot  with  the  grave 
story  that  he  had  overheard  "  the  devils 
within  complain,  that  many  departed  souls 
were  taken  out  of  their  hands  by  the 
prayers  of  the  Cluniac  monks."  (See 
Clugni.)  The  compassionate  abbot  took 
the  hint,  and  set  apart  the  second  day  of 
November,  to  be  annually  kept  by  his 
monks  as  a  day  of  Prayer  for  AU  Souls 
departed.    This    local   appointment  was 
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rwanb  changed  by  the  pope  Into  a 
^  Elerul  one,  obligatory  on  all  the  western 
'churches.  The  ceremonies  observed  on 
this  day  were  in  good  keeping  with  the 
paqiofe  of  its  institution.  I  n  benaJf  of  the 
dead«  persons  arrayed  in  black  perambu- 
lated trie  cities  and  towns,  each  provided 
with  a  loud  and  dismal  toned  ben^  which 
they  rung  in  public  places  by  way  of  ex- 
liorialion  lo  the  people  to  remember  the 
eouls  in  purgatory,  and  give  them  the  aid 
of  iheir  prayers.  In  France  and  Italy,  at 
the  present  day,  the  annual  Jour  des  Marts 
ii  ooserved,  by  the  population  resutxiing 
their  mourning  habits^  and  visiiing  the 
grares  of  iheix  friendd  for  many  years 
after  their  decease.  At  the  period  of  the 
Reformation;  the  Church  of  England  abro- 
gated altogether  the  observance  of  this 
daj,  as  based  on  false  doctrine^  and  as 
originaiing  in  a  falsehood. 

ALMONRY.  A  room  where  alms  were 
distributed,  generally  near  to  ilie  church, 
or  a  part  of  it. 

ALMS.  In  the  primitive  Churchj  the 
people,  who  were  of  snflicient  substance 
used  to  give  alms  to  the  poor  every  Sun- 
day, as  they  entered  the  church.  And 
the  poor,  who  were  approved  and  selected 
by  tne  deacons  or  other  ministers,  were 
exhorted  to  stand  before  the  church  doors 
to  aek  for  alma,  as  the  lame  man  who  was 
heaJed  by  Peter  and  John,  at  the  Beautiful 
Date  of  the  temple.  The  order  iu  our 
Church  is,  that  these  alms  shonld  be  coU 
lected  at  that  part  of  the  communion 
eerrice  which  is  called  the  oJfertory. 
while  the  sentences  are  reading,  which 
follow  the  place  appoiDted  for  the  sermon. 
The  intention  of  the  compUers  of  our 
6enric«  WaSj  that  these  alms  should  be 
collected  every  Sunday,  as  is  plain  from 
the  directions  in  the  rubric;  and  this, 
whether  tliere  was  a  communion  or  not. 
U  is  much  to  be  regrelietJ  that  the  decay 
of  charity  has  caused  this  good  custom  to 
fall  into  too  general  disuse ;  and  it  is  one 
which  all  sincere  churchmen  should  en- 
deavor to  restore, 

ALMS-CHEST,  Besides  the  alms  col- 
lected at  the  otTertory,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  devout  persons  would  make  contri- 
butions to  the  poor  on  entering  the  church, 
or  departing  from  it,  at  evening  service  i 
and  to  receive  these  alms,  it  is  appointed 
by  the  S4th  canon,  that  a  chest  be  provided 
and  placed  in  the  Church. 

ALOGL\NS.  Heretics  in  the  second 
ceuturyj  who  denied  the  Divine  Logos,  or 


kTord,  and  attributed  the  writings  of  St. 
John  to  Cerinthus. 

ALTAR.  Altar  was  the  name  by  which 
the  holy  board  was  constantly  distinguished 
for  the  firijt  three  hundred  years  after 
Christ:  during  all  w*hich  time  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  was  above  once  called  "ta- 
ble,'- and  that  was  in  a  letter  of  Dionysiusof 
Alexandria  to  Xystus  of  Rome.  And  when, 
in  the  fourth  century,  Alhanasius  called  it 
a  *^  table,'  he  thought  himself  obliged  to 
e.xplain  the  word,  and  to  let  the  reader 
know  that  by  *"  table  ^*  he  meant  *^  akar,'* 
that  being  then  the  constant  and  familiar 
name.  Afterwards,  indeed,  both  names 
came  to  be  promiscuously  used  ;  the  one 
having  respect  to  the  ^'oblation,''  of  the 
eucharist,  the  other  to  the  **tjarticipalion  f' 
but  it  was  always  placed  ailarwise  in  ihe 
most  sacred  part  of  the  Church ,  and  fenced 
in  with  rails  to  secure  it  from  irreverence 
and  disrespect.— IfAfrtf/^, 

In  King  Edward's  first  service-book  the 
word  "altar''  was  permitted  to  stand,  as  ' 
being  the  name  that  Christians  for  many 
hundred  years  had  been  acquainted  wilhal. 
Therefore,  when  there  was  such  pulling 
down  of  altars  and  selling  up  of  tables 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  she  was  fain  to 
make  an  injunction  to  restrain  such  ungodly 
fury,  and  appointed  decent  and  comely 
tallies  covered  to  be  set  up  again  in  the 
same  place  where  the  altars  stood,  there- 
by giving  an  interpretation  of  this  clause 
in  our  communion-book.  For  the  word 
"  table  "  here  stands  not  exclusively,  as  if 
it  might  not  be  called  an  "altar/'  but  to 
show  the  indilTerency  and  liberty  of  the 
name  ;  us  of  old  it  was  called  "  men^a  Do- 
mini/^ the  table  of  the  Loan;  the  one 
having  reference  to  the  participation,  the 
other  to  the  oblation,  of  the  eucharist. — 
Bp.  Overall. 

But,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation, 
an  unhap[iy  dispute  arose,  vi^.,  whether 
those  tables  of  the  altar  fashion,  which  had 
been  used  in  the  popish  limes,  and  on 
which  masses  had  been  celebrated,  should 
still  be  continued?  This  point  w^as  first 
started  by  Bishop  Hooper,  who  in  a  sermon 
before  the  king»  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  declared,  "  that  it  would  do  well,  if 
it  might  please  the  magistrate  to  have 
altars  turned  into  tables;  to  take  away 
the  false  persuasion  of  the  people,  which 
they  have  of  sacrifice,  to  be  done  upon 
altars ;  because  as  long,"  says  he,  **  as 
altars  remain,  both  the  ignorant  pe^P^® 
and  priests  will  dream  of  sacrifice.'^  This 
occasioned  not  only  a   couple  of  letters 
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from  the  kin^  and  council,  one  of  which 
was  sent  to  all  the  bishops,  and  the  other 
to  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  in  both 
which  they  were  required  to  pull  down 
the  altars ;  but  also  that,  when  the  liturgy 
was  reviewed  in  1551.  the  abore  said 
rubric  was  altered,  and  in  the  room  of  it 
the  priest  was  directed  to  stand  on  the 
north  side  of  the  table.  But  this  did  not 
put  an  end  to  the  controversy.  Another 
dispute  arising,  viz.,  whether  the  table 
placed  in  the  room  of  the  altar,  ought  to 
stand  altarwise ;  i.  e.  in  the  same  place  and 
Bituation  as  the  altar  formerly  stood  ?  This 
was  the  occasion  that  in  some  churches 
the  tables  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
chancels,  in  others  at  the  east  part  thereof 
next  to  the  wall.  Bishop  Ridley  en- 
deavored to  compromise  this  matter,  and 
therefore,  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  suffered 
the  table  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  old 
altar;  but  beating  down  the  wainscot 
partition  behind,  laid  all  the  choir  open  to 
the  east,  leaving  the  table  then  to  stand  in 
the  middle  of  the  chancel.  Under  this 
diversity  of  usage,  things  went  on  till  the 
death  of  King  Edward;  when  Queen  Mary 
coming  to  the  throne,  altars  were  again 
restored  wherever  they  had  been  demo- 
lished :  but  her  reign  proving  short,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  succeeaingher,  the  people 
(just  got  free  again  from  the  tyranny  of 
Popery),  through  a  mistaken  zeal,  fell  m  a 
tumultuous  manner  to  the  pulling  down  of 
altars ;  though,  indeed,  this  happened  for 
the  generality  only  in  private  churches, 
they  not  being  meddled  with  in  any  of  the 
queen's  palaces,  and  in  but  very  few 
of  the  cathedrals.  And  as  soon  as  the 
(jueen  was  sensible  of  what  had  happened 
in  other  places,  she  put  out  an  injunction 
to  restram  the  fury  of  the  people,  declaring 
it  to  be  no  matter  of  great  moment,^ 
whether  there  were  altars  or  tables,  so  that 
the  sacrament  was  duly  and  reverently 
administered:  but  ordering,  that  where 
altars  were  taken  down,  holy  tables  should 
be  decently  made,  and  set  in  the  place 
where  the  altars  stood,  and  so  to  stand, 
saving  when  the  communion  of  the  sacra- 
ment was  to  be  distributed;  at  which  time 
the  same  was  to  be  placed  in  good  sdrt 
within  the  chancel,  as  thereby  the  minister 
might  be  more  conveniently  heard  of  the 
communicants  in  his  prayer  and  ministra- 
tion, and  the  conimunicants  also  more 
conveniently  and  in  more  number  com- 
municate with  the  said  minister.  And 
ftfler  the  communion  done,  from  time  to 


time  the  same  holy  table  was  to  be  placed 
where  it  stood  before.  Pursuant  here- 
unto, this  part  of  the  present  rubric  was 
added  to  tne  liturgy,  in  the  first  year  of 
her  reign,  viz.,  "  that  the  table,  at  the  com- 
munion time,  having  a  fair  white  linen 
cloth  upon  it,  shall  stand  in  the  body  of 
the  church,  or  in  the  chancel,  where  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayer  are  appointed  to  be 
said :'-  which  was  in  those  times  generally 
in  the  choir.  But  then  it  is  plain  from  the 
aforesaid  injunction,  as  well  as  from  the 
eighty-second  canon  of  the  Church  (which 
is  almost  verbatim  the  same),  that  there  is 
no  obligation  arising  from  this  rubric  to 
move  the  table,  at  me  time  of  the  com- 
munion, unless  the  people  cannot  other- 
wise conveniently  hear  and  communicate. 
The  injunction  declares  that  the  holy 
tables  are  to  be  set  in  the  same  place 
where  the  altars  stood,  which  every  one 
knows  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel. 
And  when  both  the  injunction  and  canon 
speak  of  its  bein°:  moved  at  the  time  of 
the  communion,  it  supposes  that  the  mi- 
nister could  not  otherwise  be  heard :  the 
interposition  of  a  belfry  between  the 
chancel  and  body  of  the  church,  hindering 
the  minister  in  some  churches  from  being 
heard  by  the  people,  if  he  continued  in 
the  church.  And  with  the  same  view 
seems  this  rubric  to  have  been  added, 
and  which  therefore  lays  us  under  no 
obligation  to  move  the  table,  unless  neces- 
sity requires.  But  whenever  the  churches 
are  bunt  so  as  the  minister  can  be  heard, 
and  conveniently  administer  the  sacra- 
ment at  the  place  where  the  table  usually 
stands,  he  is  rather  obliged  to  administer 
in  the  chancel  (that  being  the  sanctum 
sanUoruniy  or  most  holy  place  of  the 
church),  as  appears  from  the  rubric 
before  the  commandments,  as  also  from 
that  before  the  absolution,  by  both  which 
rubrics  the  priest  is  directed  to  turn 
himself  to  the  people.  From  whence  I 
argue,  that  if  the  table  be  in  the  middle  of 
the  church,  and  the  people  consequently 
round  about  the  minister,  the  minister 
cannot  tarn  himself  to  the  people  any 
more  at  one  time  than  another.  Whereas, 
if  the  table  be  close  to  the  east  wall,  the 
minister  stands  on  the  north  side,  and  looks 
southward,  and  conseauently,  by  looking 
westward,  turns  himself  to  the  people. — 
Wheatly. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
altar  in  the  primitive  Church  was  always 
of  wood,  yet  for  many  ages,  and  through- 
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out  tlie  whole  of  the  time  to  whicU  we 
look  far  architectural  examples^  altars  were 
of  stone. 

Tlie  place  of  the  high  attar  is  uniformly^ 
in  England  at  leasts  at  the  ea.4t  of  tlie 
church  ;  but  in  large  churches*,  room  is  left 
for  processions  to  pass  behind  ii^  and  in 
cathedral  churches  of  Normun  faundatioii 
for  the  bishop's  llirone.  Where  ihe  end 
of  the  church  was  apsidal,  the  high  altar 
waa  placed  in  the  chord  of  the  apse. 
Chantry  altars  not  being  connected  with  a 
service  in  which  processions  were  used, 
were  placed  against  ihe  wall,  and  scarcely 
an  aisle  or  a  transept  was  without  one  or 
more^  In  form  the  high  altar  wne  generally 
large  and  plain,  relying  for  decoration 
whoUv  on  the  rich  furniture  with  which  it 
was   loaded ;    very  rarely   its   front    was 

,  panelled  or  otherwise  ornamented.  Chan- 
tiy  altanj  were,  perhaps,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  111  a  hundred,  mere  slab5  built  into 
the  wall.  At  Jervaulx,  however,  at  the 
€nd  of  each  aisle,  is  a  large  plain  altar 
buill  up  of  separate  etonesj  much  in  the 
form  of  ft  hijih  tomb.  Jn  sUa  but  few 
high  altars  remain^  but  chantry  altars  in 
siiiM  are  frequent  enough.  They  are  not, 
however^  often  found  in  the  aisles  and 
IrjiuAept^  of  our  churches,  but  in  places 
where  they  would  more  readily  escape 
ob»er^'ation.  as,  for  instance^  under  tne 
,  window  (or  forming  its  sill)  of  a  ves- 
,  Of  of  a  parvise,  or  in  a  gateway  to  a 
tlery.  or  in  private  chapels  aiiii  cha- 
pels of  castles.  Altar  stones  not  in  situ^ 
Dut  u»ed  in  pavements  and  all  places,  are 
almost  innumerable,  sometimes  two  or 
three  or  more  occurring  in  a  single  small 
church.  They  may  be  recognised  by  five 
little  crosses,  one  in  the  centre,  and  one  at 
each  corner. 

ALTAR  CLOTH,  By  the  82d  canon 
il  is  appointed  that  the  table  provided  for 
the  celebnition  of  the  tioly  communion 
shall  be  covered,  in  lime  of  divine  service, 
with  a  car^Kvt  of  silk,  or  other  decent  stuff 
thought  meet  by  the  ordinary  of  the  place, 
if  any  question  be  made  of  it;  and  with  a 
hnen  cloth  at  the  lime  of  the  m  tui- 
tion.   The  following  is  the  canon  in 

^i^lltaion : — Whereas  we  have  no  doubt, 
bat  that  in  all  churches  within  the  realm 
of  Kttgland.  convenient  and  decent  tables 

1  -are  piovided   and  placed  for  the  celebra- 
I  of  the  holy  communion,  we  appoint, 

f'iliat  the  Fame  tables  shall  from  lime  to 
time  be  kept  and  repaired  in  sufficient 

I  and  feeudy  maimer,  and  covered,  in  time 

'Of  dirioe  service,  with  a  carpet  of  silk  or 


other  decent  stuffy  thought  meet  by  the 
ordinar}'  of  the  place,  if  any  ques^tion  be 
made  of  it*  and  with  a  fair  linen  cloth 
at  the  lime  of  the  ministration,  as  be* 
cometh  that  table,  and  so  Btatm,  saving 
wheu  the  said  holy  communion  is  to  be 
administered;  at  which  lime  thu  same 
shall  be  placed  in  6o  good  sort  widiiu  the 
church  or  chancel^  as  thereby  the  miriisler 
may  be  more  conveniendy  heard  of  the 
communicants  in  his  prayer  and  ministra- 
tion, and  the  communicants  also  more  con* 
veniently,  and  m  more  number,  may  com- 
municate with  the  said  minister;  and  that 
the  ten  commandments  be  set  up  on  the 
east  end  of  every  church  and  cliapeK 
where  the  people  may  best  see  and  reail 
llie  8ame^  ana  other  chosen  sentences 
wriiien  upon  the  walls  of  the  said  churches 
and  chapels,  in  places  couvenient;  and 
likewise  that  a  convenient  seat  be  made 
for  the  minister  to  read  service  in»  All 
these  to  be  done  at  the  charge  of  the 
parish. 

ALTAR  PIECE.  A  picture  placed  over 
the  altar.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Etidish 
churches  to  place  paintings  over  the  adtar^ 
although  it  is  a  practice  of  modern  intro* 
duction,  and  although  there  would  be  a 
prejudice  against  placing  paintings  in  other 
parts  of  the  church.  The  Englii*h  Reformers 
were  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  paintings  into  the  sancluar}-. 
In  Queen  Elizabeth  s  reign ^  a  proclamation 
was  issued  against  pictures  as  well  as 
images  in  chiirchps  ;  and  Dean  Nowell 
fell  under  her  majesty's  displeasure  for 
procuring  for  her  use  a  prayer-book  with 
pictures.  The  Puritans,  who  formed  the 
religious  world  of  King  Charles's  time, 
both  in  the  Church  and  out  of,  destroyed 
pictures  wherever  they  t'ould  find  them, 
as  relics  of  popery.  We  may  add  that 
the  feeling  against  pictures  prevailed  not 
only  in  modern  times,  but  in  the  ti rst  ages 
of  the  primitive  Church.  In  ihe  various 
catalogues  of  church  furniture  that  we  po.s- 
sessj  we  never  read  of  plclnres.  There  is 
a  particular  brevial  of  the  things  found  by 
the  persecutors  in  the  church  of  St,  Paul, 
bishop  of  Cirta,  in  Numidia,  where  we 
find  racniion  made  of  cups,  flagons,  'two 
candlesticks,  and  vestments ;  but  of  images 
and  pictures  there  is  not  a  syllable.  In 
Spain,  at  the  Council  of  Eliberis,  a  d.  305, 
there  was  a  positive  decree  again.st  them. 
And^  at  the  end  oi  this  century,  Epiphauius, 
passing  through  Anablatha,  a  village  of 
Palestine,  found  a  veil  there,  hangiirg  bo- 
fore  the  doors  of  the  church,  wheieou  was 
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painted  the  image  of  Christ,  or  some  saint, 
which  he  immediately  tore  in  pieces  and 

fave  it'  as  a  winding-sheet  for  the  poor, 
imself  replacing  the  hanging  hyr  one  from 
Cyprus.  The  first  mention  of  pictures  we 
find  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  j 
when  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  to  keep 
the  country  people  employed,  when  they 
came  together  to  observe  the  festival  of 
the  dedication  of  the  church  of  St.  Felix, 
ordered  the  church  to  be  painted  with  the 
images  of  saints,  and  stories  from  scripture 
history,  such  as  those  of  Esther  and  Job, 
and  Tobit  and  Judith.  {Paulinwt  Natal,  9; 
Fdicis,  p.  615.) 

ALTAR  RAILS,  as  such,  and  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  chancel  screen,  were 
not  known  before  the  Reformation.  We 
probably  owe  them  to  Archbishop  Laud, 
who  wnen  the  chancel  and  altar  screen 
had  been  broken  down,  and  a  table  setup 
in  the  nave  by  uhra.-protestants,  in  the 
church,  ordered  an  altar  table  to  be  placed 
in  the  chancel,  and  protected  from  rude 
approach  by  rails.  As  the  use  of  altar  rails 
arose  out  of,  and  visibly  si^ified  respect 
for,  the  great  mysteries  celebrated  at  the 
altar,  they  were,  of  course,  a  mark  for  the 
hostility  of  the  Puritans;  and  accordingly, 
in  the  journal  of  William  Dowsing,  parlia- 
mentary visiter  of  churches  in  the  great 
rebellion,  we  find  that  they  were  every- 
where destroyed.  They  have  generally, 
however,  been  restored ;  and  there  are  now 
few  churches  in  England  where  they  aie 
not  found. 

ALTAR  SCREEN.  A  screen  behind 
the  altar,  bounding  the  presbytery  east- 
ward, and  in  our  larger  cnurchea  separa- 
ting it  from  the  parts  left  free  for  proces- 
sions between  the  presbytery  and  the  Lady 
chapel,  when  the  latter  is  at  the  east  end. 
(See  Cathedral) 

AMBO.  A  kind  of  raised  platform  or 
reading-desk,  from  which,  in  the  primitive 
Church,  the  gospel  and  epistle  were  read 
to  the  people,  and  sometimes  used  in 
preaching.  Its  position  appears  to  have 
varied  at  different  times;  it  was  most  fre- 
quently on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance 
into  the  chancel.  The  singers  also  had  their 
separate  ambo. 

AMBROSIAN  OFFICE.  A  particular 
office  used  in  the  church  of  Milan.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  St.  Ambrose,  who  was 
bishop  of  Milan  in  the  fourth  century. 
Originally  each  church  had  its  particular 
office ;  and  even  when  the  Pope  of  Rome 
took  upon  him  to  impose  the  Roman  ofiice 
on  all  the  Western  churches,  that  of  Milan 


sheltered  itself  under  the  name  and  autho- 
rity of  St.  Ambrose,  from  which  time  the 
Ambrosian  Ritual  has  obtained  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Roman  Ritual. — 
Broughton. 

AMEDIEU,  or  Friends  of  God.  A  kind 
of  a  religious  congregation  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  who  wore  gray  clothes  and  wooden 
shoes,  had  no  breeches,  girding  them- 
selves with  a  cord ;  they  began  m  1400. 
and  grew  numerous;  but  Pius  V.  united 
their  society  partly  with  that  of  the  Cis- 
tercians, and  pardy  with  the  Soccolanti. 

AMEN.  This,  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  Church,  is  denominated  orationis  sig- 
fiaculumy  or  devota  concionis  responsumenij 
the  token  for  prayer — the  response  of  the 
worshippers.  It  intimates  that  the  prayer 
of  the  speaker  is  heard,  and  approved  by 
him  who  gives  this  response.  It  is  also 
used  at  the  conclusion  of  a  doxology. 
(Rom.  ix.  6.)  Justin  Martyr  is  the  first  of 
the  fathers  who  speaks  of  the  use  of  this 
response.  In  speaking  of  the  sacrament 
he  says,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  benedic- 
tion ana  prayer,  all  the  assembly  respond, 
"  Amen,"  which,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
is  the  same  as,  "  So  let  it  be."  Accord- 
ing to  Tertullian,  none  but  the  faithful 
were  permitted  to  join  in  the  response. 

In  tne  celebration  of  the  Iran's  supper 
especially, each  communicant  was  required 
to  give  this  response  in  a  tone  of  earnest 
devotion.  Upon  the  reception,  both  of  the 
bread  and  of  the  wine,  each  uttered  a 
loud  "Amen:"  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
consecration  by  the  priest,  all  joined  in 
shouting  a  loud  "Amen."  But  the  prac- 
tice was  discontinued  after  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. 

At  the  administration  of  baptism  also, 
the  witnesses  and  sponsors  uttered  this 
response  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
Greek  Church  it  was  customary  to  repeat 
this  response  as  follows:  "This servant  of 
the  Lord  is  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Amen;  and  of  the  Son,  Amen; 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen;  both  now 
and  for  ever,  world  without  end ;"  to  which 
the  people  responded,  "Amen."  This 
usage  is  still  observed  by  the  Greek  Church 
in  Russia.  The  repetitions  were  given 
thrice,  with  reference  to  the  three  persons 
of  the  Trinity. — Coleman^ s  Christian  An- 
tiquities, 

It  signifies  truly  or  verily.  Its  import 
varies  slightly  with  the  connexion  or 
position  in  which  it  is  placed.  In  the 
New  Testament  it  is  frequently  synony- 
mous with  "verily,"  and  is  retained  m 
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ie  versions  without  being  translated. 
ill  the  conclusion  of  prayer,  as  the  Cate- 
ebbm  leacbee^  it  ^ignides^  So  &e  it;  after 
the  repetition  of  the  Creed  it  means,  So 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  word 
*'Ameo*'  is  at  the  end  of  some  prayers, 
the  Creed,  &c.  printed  in  th«  ?ame  Roman 
letter,  but  of  others, and  indeed  generally, 
ill  Italics — ^^Amtn.''  Tim  seems  not  to 
be  done  without  meaning,  ihongh  un- 
fortiiaately  the  disiinciion  is  not  correctly 
observed  ni  all  tlje  modern  prayer-boobs. 
The  intention,  according  to  Wheatly,  is 
ihis. — At  the  end  of  all  ihe  collects  and 
prayers,  which  the  priest  is  to  repeat  or 
fifty  alone,  it  is  printed  in  Italic,  a  diflerent 
character  from  the  prayers  ifjem selves,  to 
denote,  I  suppose  that  the  minister  is  to 
stop  at  the  end  of  the  prayer,  and  to  leave 
the  *^Amen"  for  the  people  to  respond. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  Louu's  Prayer,  Con- 
fessions, Creeds.  &c,,  and  wheresoever  the 
people  are  to  join  aloud  wiih  the  minister, 
as  if  taught  and  instructed  hj  him  wliai  to 
eaj,  there  it  is  printed  in  Roman,  i.  e.  in 
the  same  character  with  the  Confessions, 
and  Creeds  themselves,  as  a  hint  to  the 
minister  that  he  is  still  lo  go  on,  and  by 
pronouncing  the  "Amen-'  himself,  to  di- 
rect the  people  lo  do  the  same,  ami  so  lo 
mi  their  seal  at  last  to  what  they  had  been 
before  pronouncing. 

AMERICA.     {See  Church  in  America.) 

AMICE,  An  oblong  square  of  fine 
linen  u-^ed  as  a  vestment  in  the  ancient 
Church  by  the  priest.  At  first  introduced 
to  cover  tne  shoulders  and  neck,  it  after- 
wards received  the  addition  of  a  hood  to 
cover  the  head  until  the  prie?^l  came  be- 
fore the  altar,  when  the  hood  was  thrown 
back«  We  have  the  remains  of  this  pro- 
bably both  in  the  hood  and  in  the  band. 
{See  ihod.) 

The  word  Amki  is  sometimes  used  with 
Iter    latitude.      Thus     Milton     (Par. 

morning  fair 
Cmme  forih,  with  pilgrim  siep?,  in  amice  gnf* 

AMPHIBALI^M     (See  Chuible.) 
ANABAPTISTS.         Certain      heretics 
*:ililosc  tide  is  compounded  of  two  Greek 
Affords  (Jpx  and  jSiiTTw^*),  one  of  which  sig- 
nifies **anew/- and  the  other  '^abaplisra;^^ 
and  who>»e  distinctive  tenet  it  is^  that  those 
who  have  been  baptized  in  their  infancy 
oui?ht  to  be  baptized  ancic. 

The  first  Anabaptists  professed  only  to 
eairy  oul  tl»e  principles  of  Lutheran  ism 


to  their  legitimate  extent.  Besides  their 
peculiar  notion  about  baptism,  they  main- 
tained that  among  Christians,  who  had  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel  (o  direct,  and  the 
SPitttT  of  God  to  gnide  them,  the  office  of 
magistrates  was  not  only  mi  necessary,  but 
an  unlawful  encroachment  on  their  spiritual 
liberty ;  that  Ihe  dialinctions  occasioned 
by  birth»  rank,  or  wealth,  were  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  go-speh  which  considers 
all  men  as  ennal,  and  should  therefore  be 
entirely  abolished ;  that  all  Christiansj 
placing  their  possessions  in  one  common 
stocky  should  live  together  in  that  state  of 
equality,  which  becomes  members  of  the 
same  family ;  and  that  as  neither  the  laws 
of  nature,  nor  the  precepts  of  the  Now 
Testament,  had  imposed  any  restraint  on 
men,  with  regard  to  the  numher  of  wives 
they  might  marry,  they  should  use  that 
liberty  which  God  hinriself  had  granted 
lo  the  patriarchs.  They  caused  coni^ide- 
rable  disturbance  in  Germany,  but  were  at 
length  subdued.  By  the  present  Anabap- 
tists in  England,  the  tenets  subversive  of 
civil  government  are  no  longer  professed. 
To  this  sect  alltision  is  made  in  our  3Sth 
article, 

John  of  Leyden,  Muncer,  Knipperdoling, 
and  other  German  enthusiasts  about  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  were  called  by  thiei 
name,  and  held  that  Christ  was  not  the 
son  of  Mary,  nor  true  God-  that  we  were 
righteous  by  our  own  merits  and  suHeringfij 
that  there  was  no  original  sin,  and  that  in- 
fants were  not  to  be  baptized.  They 
rejected,  also,  communion  with  other 
churches,  magistracy,  and  oallis  ;  main- 
tained a  communion  of  goods,  polygamy, 
and  that  a  man  might  put  away  his  wife  if 
not  of  the  same  religion  with  himself;  that 
the  godly  should  enioy  monarchy  here 
on  earth ;  that  man  had  a  free  will  in 
spiritual  things ;  and  that  any  man  might 
preach  and  administer  the  sacraments. 
The  Anabaptists  of  IVloravia  called  them- 
selves apo*5tolical,  going  barefoot,  wa.^hing 
one  another's  feet*  and  having  corarannity 
of  good.s:  they  had  a  common  steward  who 
distributed  equally  things  necessary ;  they 
admitted  none  but  such  as  would  gel  their 
livelihood  by  working  at  some  trade;  they 
had  a  common  father  for  their  spirituals, 
who  instructed  them  in  their  religion,  and 
prayed  for  them  every  morning  before 
they  went  abroad;  they  had  a  general 
governor  of  the  church,  whom  none  knew 
but  themselves,  they  being  obliged  to  keep 
it  secret.  They  would  be  Bilenl  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  roeat^  coveting  their 
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faces  with  their  hands,  and  meditating, 
doing  the  like  after  meat,  their  governor 
observing  them  in  the  meantime,  to  re- 
prove what  was  amiss;  they  were  generally 
clad  in  black,  discoursing  much  of  the 
last  judgment,  pains  of  hell,  and  cruelty 
of  devils,  teaching  that  the  way  to  escape 
these  was  to  be  baptized,  and  to  embrace 
their  religion. 

The  practice  of  rebaptizing  is  not  new, 
since  we  find  it  charged  upon  Marcion, 
who  maintained  a  third  baptism  for  ex- 

Elation  of  sins,  and  that  the  same  might 
e  administered  by  women.  The  Cata- 
phrygians,  Novatians,  and  Donatists  re- 
baptized  those  of  their  communion,  and 
A.  D.  256  those  of  Silicia,  Cappaaocia, 
Gralatia,  and  the  neighboring  provinces, 
declared  in  an  assembly,  that  the  baptism 
of  heretics  was  void.  Firmilian,  bishop 
of  Ccesarea,  and  St.  .Deni.«.  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  were  patrons  of  tnis  opinion, 
and  wrote  about  it  to  Stephen,  bishop  of 
Rome,  who  declined  communion  with  the 
Eastern  churches  upon  that  account.  St. 
Cyprian,  in  256,  called  a  council  at  Car- 
thage, where  they  agreed  that  baptism  ad- 
ministered without  the  Church  was  in- 
valid, which  the  bishops  of  Rome  opposed. 
Tertullian  held  that  baptism  conferred  by 
heretics  was  null;  ana  Agrippinus,  who 
lived  forty  years,  if  not  more,  before  St. 
Cyprian,  was  of  the  same  opinion.  To 
hieet  the  difRculty,  a  method  was  devised 
by  the  Council  of  Aries,  can.  8,  viz.,  to  re- 
bupti/e  those  newly  converted,  if  so  be  it 
was  found  that  they  had  not  been  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost;  and  so  the  first  Council  of  Nice, 
can.  19,  ordered  that  the  Paulinists,  or 
followers  of  Paul  Samosatenus,  and  the 
Cataphrygians  should  be  rebaptized.  The 
Council  of  Laodicea,  can.  6,  and  the  second 
of  Aries,  can.  16,  decreed  the  same  as  to 
some  heretics. 

ANABATA.  A  cope,  or  sacerdotal 
vestment,  to  cover  the  back  and  shoulders 
of  a  priest  This  is  no  longer  used  in  the 
English  Church. 

ANALOGY  OF  FAITH,  is  the  propor- 
tion that  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  bear 
to  each  other,  or  the  close  connexion 
between  the  truths  of  revealed  religion. 
(Rom.  xii.  6.) 

ANATHEMA,  imports  whatever  is  set 
apart,  separated,  or  divided ;  but  is  most 
usually  meant  to  expre.<s  the  cutting  off 
of  a  person  from  the  communion  or  the 
faithful.  It  was  practised  in  the  primitive 
Church  against  notorious  offenders.    Se- 


veral councils,  also,  have  pronounced  ana- 
themas against  such  as  they  thought  cor- 
rupted the  purity  of  the  faith.  The 
Church  of  England  in  her  canons  anathe- 
matizes all  who  say  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  not  a  true  and  apostolic  Church. 
— Can.  3.  All  impu^ers  of  the  public 
worship  of  God,  established  in  the  Cnurch 
of  England. — Can.  4.  All  impugners  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 
— Can,  6.  All  impugners  of  episcopacy. 
— Can.  7.  All  authors  of  schism. — Can,  9. 
All  maintainors  of  schismatics. — Can.  10. 
All  these  persons  lie  under  the  anathema 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

ANCHORET.  A  name  given  to  a  her- 
mit from  his  dwelling  alone,  apart  from 
society  ('A?*;^*^*^''*)-  The  anchoret  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  coenobite,  or  the  monk 
who  dwells  in  a  fraternity,  or  Ku96/itA,  (See 
Monks.) 

ANDREW'S  (Saint)  DAY.  This  fes- 
tival is  celebratad  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Nov.  30,  in  commemoration  of  St. 
Andrew,  who  was,  first  of  all,  a  disciple 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  but  being  assured 
by  his  master  that  he  was  not  the  Messias, 
and  hearing  him  say.  upon  the  sight  of 
our  Saviour,  ^^  Behota  the  Lamb  of  God  V^ 
he  left  the  Baptist,  and  bein^  convinced 
himself  of  our  Saviour's  divine  mission, 
by  conversing  with  him  some  time  at 
the  place  of  nis  abode,  he  went  to  his 
brother  Simon,  afterwards  surnamed  Peter 
by  our  Saviour,  and  acquainted  him  with 
his  having  found  out  the  Messias;  but 
he  did  not  become  our  Lord's  constant 
attendant  until  a  special  call  or  invitation. 
After  the  ascension  of  Christ,  when  the 
Apostles  distributed  themselves  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  St.  Andrew  preached 
the  gospel  first  in  Scythia,  and  afterwards 
in  Epirus.  After  this,  he  is  said  to  have 
visited  Cappadocia,  Galatia,  Bithynia,  and 
the  vicinity  of  Byzantium.  He  finally 
suffered  death  by  crucifixion,  at  iEgea,  by 
order  of  the  proconsul  of  ihe  place.  The 
instrument  of  his  death  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  being  a 
cross  decussate,  two  pieces  of  timber  cross- 
ing each  other  in  the  middle :  and  hence 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Andrew's 
cross. 

ANGEL,  (See  Idolatry,  Mariolairy,  In- 
vocation of  Saints.)  By  an  angel  is  meant 
a  messenger  who  performs  the  will  of  a 
superior.  Thus,  in  the  letters  addressed 
by  St.  John  to  the  seven  churches  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  bishops  of  those  churches  are 
addressed  as  angels;  minbters  not  appoint- 
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hat 


j^  the  people  bcl  by  God.  But  ibe 
word  is  geneniUy  applied  to  those  spiritual 
bejnjfs  who  surround  the  throne  ot  glory, 
am)  who  nre  ?ent  forth  to  minister  to  ihcra 
ihal  be  heirs  of  sah^ation.  It  ia  supposed 
by  some  that  there  is  a  subortliiuilioa  of 
ang-eb  iti  heaven,  in  the  eevcml  ranks  of 
seraphim,  rherubim,  doramion?*,princii>al- 
iUe&,  &c.  The  wor?*hip  of  anj^eb  is  one  of 
ihe  5tns  of  the  Romish  Churchj  mid  a  de- 
fence of  the  sinful  practice  is  one  of  the 
beresie.^  of  her  theologians.  It  was  firsl 
irivcoled  by  a  sect  in  the  fourth  century, 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  this  ua- 
Iftwful  worship,  held  private  meelin|^iJ  sepa- 
rate frora  those  of  the  Caltiolic  Church,  in 
which  it  was  not  permitted.  The  Council 
of  Laodicea,  the  decrees  of  which  were 
received  and  approved  by  the  whole 
Church,  condemned  the  sect  in  the  follow-* 
ing  terms :  '*  Christians  ought  not  to  forsake 
the  church  of  God,  and  depart  ana  call  on 
ifcni^ls.  and  make  meetinps^  which  are 
forbidden.  If  any  one,  therefore,  be  found, 
^i*b»g  himself  to  this  hidden  idolatry,  let 
nim  be  anathema,  because  he  hath  left  the 
LoKi}  Jesus  CmrisT|  the  Son  of  QoDj  and 
hath  betaken  himself  to  idolatry.-^  The 
same  principle  applies  to  prayers  made  to 
any  ercalecf  being:.  The  worship  of  the 
eat u re  was  regarded  by  the  Cnurch  in 
;e  fourth  eentuiy  as  idolatry. 
ANGELIC  HYMN.  A  tide  given  to  the 
hymn  or  doxology  beginning  with  **  Glory 
be  to  God  on  high,^'  &c.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  former  part  of  it  having  been  sung 
by  the  angels  on  their  appearance  to  the 
shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  to  announce  to 
them  the  birth  of  the  Reueemer* 

ANGELICI  A  sort  of  Christian  here- 
tic?, who  were  supposed  to  have  their  rise 
In  the  apostles'  lime,  but  who  were  mo5t 
numerous  about  a,  d.  180.  They  worship- 
ped angels,  aod  from  thence  had  their 
tiamee. 

ANG ELITES,  A  ^ort  of  Sabehian  heretics, 
called  from  Agelius,  or  Angelm.^j  a  place 
Alexandria,  where  they  used  to  meet. 
ANGLO-CATHOLIC  CHDRCH  (See 
iutch  of  Engiami)  Any  branch  of  the 
urch  reformed  on  tlie  priuciples  of  the 
i^lish  Reformation. 

In    certain    considerations  of  the   first 
ifiiual  importancei  the  Church  of  Eug- 
,nd  occupies  a  singularly  felicitous  poisi- 
TJin    >rf»ai  majority  of  ChnMians — 
il  ekj  and  Lastern  Churches, 

/icy  as  indispensable  to  the 
iieij'nty  ui  Christianity;  tlie  Presbyterians 
*  ulher^  who  have  no  bishops,  nor,  as 


far  as  we  can  judge,  any  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  order,  regard  episcopacy  as  unne- 
cessary. Suppoi'ing  for  a  moment  the 
question  to  be  dubious,  the  position  of  the 
Presbyterian  is,  at  the  best,  unsafe;  the 
position  of  the  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  is,  at  the  worst,  perfectly  safe: 
at  Ihe  worst,  he  caii  only  be  in  the  same 
position  at  last  as  the  Presbyterian  is  in  at 
present.  Oa  the  anti-episcopalian's  owa 
Ijround,  the  episcopaliaa  is  on  this  point 
doubly  forlitled ;  whilst,  on  the  opposite 
ailmission.  the  Presbyterian  is  doubly  con- 
demned, first;  in  the  subversion  of  a  divine 
institution  ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  invalidity 
of  the  ordinances  of  grace.  Proceeding, 
therefore,  on  mere  reason,  it  would  be 
most  unwise  for  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  become  a  Presbyterian;  ha 
can  gain  nothing  by  the  change,  and  may 
lose  everything.  Tho  case  is  exacUy  the 
reverse  with  the  Presbyterian. 

Again:  by  all  apostolic  churches  the 
apostolic  succession  is  maintained  to  be  a 
sine  qnt'i  non  for  the  valid  administration  of 
the  eucharistand  the  authoritative  remis- 
sion of  sins.  The  seels  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  apostolic  succession  very  naturally  re- 
ject its  indispensability  ;  but  no  one  is  so 
fanatic  as  to  jmagine  its  possession  invali- 
dates the  ordinances  of  the  Church  pos- 
sessing it.  Now,  of  all  branches  of  the 
Catliohc  Church,  the  Church  of  England  is 
raost  impregnable  on  this  point;  she  unites 
in  her  priesthood  the  triple  successions  of 
the  ancient  Briiish,  the  ancient  Irish,  and 
the  ancient  Roman  Church.  Supposing, 
therefore,  the  apostolic  churches  to  hold 
the  right  dogma  on  the  succession,  the 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  has  not 
tlie  slightest  occasion  to  disturb  his  soul; 
he  is  trebly  safe.  Supposing,  on  the  other 
handt  the  apostolic  succession  to  be  a  for- 
tunate historical  fact,  not  a  divinely  perpetu- 
ated authority,  he  is  still,  at  the  least,  as 
safe  as  the  dissenter ;  whereas,  if  it  is,  as 
the  Church  holds,  ihe  only  authority  on 
earth  which  the  Saviour  has  commissioned 
with  his  power,  what  is  the  spiritual  state 
of  the  schismatic  who  usurps,  or  of  the 
assembly  that  pretends  to  bestow,  what 
God  alone  can  grant  and  has  granted  lohis 
Church  only,  fso  possible  inducement  to 
separate  from  the  Church  of  Englaxid  can 
counterbalance  this  necessity  for  remaining 
in  her  communion :  and  her  children  have 
fftedi  cause  to  be  grateful  for  being  placed 
by  her  in  a  state  of  such  complete  security 
on  two  such  essential  articles  of  adminie- 
Irati V e  C h ri si ia oily. — Morgan. 
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ANNUNCIADA. 


ANTHROPOLATR^. 


ANNUNCIADA.  A  society  founded  at 
Home,  in  the  year  1460,  by  Cardinal  John 
Turrecremata,  for  the  marrying  of  poor 
maids.  It  now  bestows,  every  Lady-day, 
sixty  Roman  Crowns,  a  suit  of  white  serge, 
and  a  florin  for  slippers,  to  above  400 
maids  for  their  portion.  The  Popes  have 
so  great  a  regard  for  this  charitable  found- 
ation, thatthej  make  a  cavalcade,  attended 
with  the  cardmals,  &c.,  to  distribute  tickets 
for  these  sixty  crowns,  &c.,  for  those  who 
are  to  receive  them.  If  any  of  the  maids 
are  desirous  to  be  nuns,  they  have  each  of 
them  120  crowns,  and  are  distinguished 
by  a  chaplet  of  flowers  on  their  head. 

ANNUNCIADE,  otherwise  called  the 
Order  of  the  Ten  Virtues,  or  Delight,  of  the 
Virgin  Mary:  a  popish  order  of  women, 
founded  by  Queen  Jane,  of  France,  wife 
to  Lewis  XlL,  whose  rule  and  chiet  busi- 
ness was  to  honor,  with  a  great  many  beads 
and  rosaries,  the  ten  principal  virtues,  or 
delights  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  the  first  of 
which  they  make  to  be  wnen  the  angel 
Gabriel  annunciated  to  her  the  mystery  of 
the  incarnation,  from  whence  they  have 
their  name;  the  second  when  she  saw  her 
son  Jesus  brought  into  the  world;  the 
third,  when  the  wise  men  came  to  worship 
him;  the  fourth,  when  she  found  him  dis- 
puting with  the  doctors  in  the  temple,  &c. 
This  order  was  confirmed  by  the  pope,  in 
1501,  and  by  Leo.  X.  again  m  1517. 

ANNUNCIATION  of  the  BLESSED 
VIRGIN  MARY.  This  festival  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  Church,  in  commemoration  of 
that  day  on  which  it  was  announced  to 
Mary,  by  an  angel,  that  she  should  be  the 
mother  of  the  Messiah.  The  Church  of 
England  observes  this  festival  on  the  25ih 
of  March,  and  in  the  calendar  the  day  is 
called  the  "  Annunciation  of  our  Lady," 
and  hence  the  25th  of  March  is  called 
Lady-day. 

ANOMCEANS.  (From  inu^,,  unlike  ) 
The  name  of  the  extreme  Arians  in  the 
4th  century,  because  they  held  the  essence 
of  the  Son  of  God  to  be  unlike  unto  that  of 
the  Father.  These  heretics  were  con- 
demned by  the  semi-Arians,  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Seleucia.  a.d.,  359,  but  they  revenged 
tiiemselves  ot  this  censure  a  year  after,  at 
a  pretended  synod  in  Constantinople. 

ANTELUCAN.  Intimesofpertjecution, 
the  Christians  being  unable  to  meet  for 
divine  worship  in  the  open  day^  held  their 
assemblies  in  the  niffht.  The  like  assem- 
blies were  afterwards  continued  from  feel- 
insB  of  piety  and  devotion,  and  called  An- 
tehiean,  or  mght  assemblies. 


ANTHEM  (see  Antipkon)  is  supposed 
to  come  from  Antiphone,  Jind  to  signify  a 
hymn,  sung  in  parts  alternately.  An  an- 
them in  choirs  and  places  where  they  sing, 
is  appointed  by  the  rubric  in  the  daily  ser- 
vice in  the  Prayer  Book,  after  the  third 
collect,  both  at  morning  and  evening 
prayer.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  'ArTi^»»ij,  which  signifies,  as  Isido- 
rus  interprets  it,  "  Vox  reciproca;  &c.  one 
voice  succeeding  another  ;  that  w,  ttco  choruses 
singing  by  turns.  Socrates  relates  this  to 
be  the  rise  of  anthems,  or  of  singing  psalms 
alternately.    It  is  plain  that  several  of  the 

f)8alms,  which  were  composed  for  the  pub- 
ic use  of  the  temple,  were  written  in 
amebceick  verse,  as  the  24th  and  118th. 
And  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  it  is  to  this 
way  of  singing  used  in  the  temple,  that 
that  vision  in  Isaiah  vi.  alluded,  when  he 
saw  theltwo  cherubim s.  and  heard  them 
singing,  "  Holy,  holy,"  &c.  For  these  words 
cannot  be  otherwise  explained,  than  of 
their  singing  anthem-wise;  "they  called 
out  this  to  that  cherubim,"  properly  relates 
to  the  singing  in  a  choir,  one  voice  on  one 
side,  and  one  on  the  other. — NichoUs. 

ANTHOLOGIUM.  (In  Latin,  Fhrile- 
gium.)  The  title  of  a  book  in  the  Greek 
Church,  divided  into  twelve  months,  con- 
taining the  offices  sung  throughout  the 
whole  year,  on  the  festivals  of  our  Saviour, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  other  remarkable 
saints.  It  is  in  two  volumes :  the  first  con- 
tains six  months,  from  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  last  day  of  February;  the 
second  comprehends  the  other  six  months. 
It  is  observable  from  this  book  that  the 
Greek  Church  celebrates  Easter  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Church  of  England, 
notwithstanding  that  they  differ  from  us  in 
the  lunar  cycle. — Brov^nton. 

ANTHROPOLATRiE.  {Man-worship 
pei's.)  A  name  of  abuse  given  to  church- 
men by  the  ApoUinarians,  because  they 
maintamed  that  Christ,  whom  both  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  object  of  the  Christian's 
worship,  was  a  perfect  man,  of  a  reason- 
able soul,  and  human  flesh  subsisting. 
This  the  ApoUinarians  denied.  It  was  al- 
ways the  way  with  heretics  to  apply  to 
churchmen  terms  of  reproach,  while  thev 
assumed  to  themselves  distinctive  appef- 
lations  of  honor:  thus  the  Manichees,  for 
instance,  while  they  call  themselves  the 
elect  J  the  blessed j  and  the  pur  e^  gave  to  church- 
men the  name  of  simple  ones.  It  is  not 
less  a  sign  of  a  sectarian  spirit  to  assume 
a  distinctive  name  of  honor,  than  to  im- 
pose on  the  Church  a  name  of  reproach, 
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for  both  tend  to  divide  communion  in  spirit 
or  in  fact.  Thtere  is  this  good,  however, 
to  be  gathered  from  these  slanderous  and 
Tainglorous  arts  of  heretics;  that  their 
terms  of  reproach  serve  to  indicate  some 
true  doctrine  of  the  Church ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  Anthropolatra  determines 
the  opinion  of  Catholics  touching  Christ's 
human  nature;  while  the  names  of  dis- 
tinction which  they  themselves  assume, 
usually  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  history 
of  their  own  error. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES.  Heretics 
vrho  were  so  called  because  they  main- 
tained that  God  had  a  human  shape.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  the  oppo- 
nents of  Origen,  and  their  accusation  of 
Origen  implies  their  own  heresy.  "Where- 
as," they  said;  "  the  sacred  scriptures  tes- 
tify that  God  has  eyes,  ears,  hands  and 
feet,  as  men  have,  the  partisans  of  Dios- 
corus,  being  followers  of  Origen,  introduce 
the  blasphemous  dogma  that  God  has  not 
a  body." 

ANTICHRIST.  The  man  of  sin,  who 
is  to  precede  the  second  advent  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  "  Little 
children,"  saith  St.  John,  "  Ye  have  heard 
that  Antichrist  shall  come."  And  St.  Paul, 
in  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
describes  him :  *•'  that  day  (the  day  of  our 
Lord's  second  advent^  shall  not  come  ex- 
cept there  come  a  falling  away  first,  and 
that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of 
perdition,  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  him- 
self above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is 
worshipped ;  so  that  he^  as  God,  sitleth  in 
the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he 
is  God.  Then  shall  that  wicked  be  revealed , 
whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the 
spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with 
the  brightness  of  his  coming;  even  him 
whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of  Sa- 
tan, with  all  power  and  signs  and  lying 
wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of 
unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish.'* 

Under  the  imase  of  a  horn  that  had 
eyes,  and  a  mouth  that  spake  very  great 
things*  that  made  war  with  the  saints,  and 
prevailed  against  them  till  the  Anhent 
of  days  came ;  and  under  the  image  of 
a  little  horn,  which  attacked  the  very 
heavens,  and  trod  down  and  trampled  on 
the  state,  Daniel  is  supposed  to  predict 
Antichrist. 

St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  describes 
Antichrist  as  a  beast  tnat  ascendeth  out  of 
the  bottomless  pit,  and  maketh  war  upon 
the  saints;  as  a  beast  rising  out  of  the 
tea,  with  two  horns  and  two  crowns  upon 


his  horns,  and  upon  his  heads  the  name  of 
blasphemy.  In  another  place,  he  speaks 
of  the  number  of  the  beast,  and  says,  it  is 
six  hundred  three  score  and  six. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  dictionary 
to  state  the  various  ways  in  which  this 
prophecy  has  been  understood.  We 
therefore  pass  on  to  sav^  that  Antichrist  is 
to  la^r  thetoundation  of  (ns  empire  hi  Baby- 
lon, i.e.  Rome,  and  he  is  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord. 

ANTINOMIANS.  (From  dun  against, 
and  v6f*o(  law.)  Certain  heretics,  so  de- 
nominated for  rejecting  the  law  as  a  thing 
of  no  use  under  the  golftpel  dispensation. 
They  say  that  good  works  do  not  further, 
nor  evil  works  hinder,  salvation;  that 
the  children  of  Groo  cannot  sin  :  that  God 
never  chastiseth  them,  nor  punisheth  any 
land  for  their  sin :  that  murder,  adultery, 
drunkenness,  &c.,  are  sins  the  wicked, 
V>ut  not  in  them ;  that  the  child  of  grace, 
being  once  assured  of  salvation,  afterwards 
never  doubteth ;  that  no  man  should  be 
troubled  in  conscience  for  sin;  that  no 
Christian  should  be  exhorted  to  perform 
the  duties  of  Christianity ;  that  a  hypocrite 
may  have  all  the  graces  tnat  were  in  Adam 
before  his  fall ;  that  Christ  is  the  only 
subject  of  grace;  that  no  Christian  be- 
lie veth  or  worketh  any  good,  but  Christ 
only  believeth  and  worketh;  that  God  does 
not  love  any  man  for  his  holiness;  that 
sanctification  is  no  evidence  of  justifica- 
tion, &c.  Pontanus,  in  his  catalogue  of 
heresies,  says  John  Agricola  was  the 
author  of  this  sect  a.d.  1535. 

ANTI  P^DOBAPTIST.  (From  d^r) 
against,  vol^t  child,  ^a^nvfxn.  baptism.)  He- 
retics who  are  opposed  to  the  baptism  of 
infants.  In  this  country,  this  sect  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  title  of  Baptists  par  ex- 
cellence,  as  though  no  other  body  of  Chris- 
tians baptized ;  just  as  the  Socinians  ex- 
tenuate their  heresy,  by  calling  themselves 
Unitarians;  thereby  insinuating  that  those 
who  hold  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
do  not  believe  in  one  God.  (See  ISaptism.) 
ANTIPHON  or  ANTIPHON  Y.  {dfn  and 
fwk  )  The  chant  or  alternate  singing  of 
a  Christian  choir.  This  is  the  most  ancient 
form  of  church  music.  The  custom  is 
said,  by  Socrates  the  historian,  to  have 
been  first  introduced  among  the  Greeks  by 
Ignatius,  and  among  the  Latins  by  St.  Am- 
brose. Theodoret  attributes  the  practice 
to  Diodorus  and  Flavian.  That  the  chant- 
ing of  the  psalms  alternately  is  even  older 
than  Christianity,  cannot  be  doubted,  for 
the  custom  prevailed  in  the  Jewish  temple. 


so 
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Many  of  the  pealms  are  actually  composed 
in  alternate  verses,  evidently  with  a  view 
to  their  being  used  in  a  responsive  man- 
ner. In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Christian 
Church,  this  practice  was  adopted,  and  be- 
came universal.  St.  Basil  tells  us  that,  in 
his  time,  the  Christians  ^'  rising  from  their 
prayers,  proceeded  to  singing  of  psalms, 
dividing  themselves  into  two  parts,  ana 
singing  by  turns.*'  And  Tertullian  re- 
marks, that,  ^'  when  one  side  of  the  choir 
aing  to  the  other,  they  both  provoke  it  by 
a  holy  contention,  and  reliev^  it  by  a  mu- 
tual supply  and  change."  For  these  or  simi- 
lar reason s«  the  reading  of  the  psaltar  is.  in 
eaces  where  there  is  no  choir,  divided 
)tween  the  minister  and  people.  In 
the  cathedral  worship  of  the  Church  Uni- 
versal, the  psalms  of  the  day  are  chanted 
throjghout.  And,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  responsive  character,  two  full  choirs 
are  stationed  one  on  each  side  of  the 
church.  One  of  these  having  chanted  one 
or  two  verses  (the  usual  compass  of  a 
ohant-tune)  remains  silent,  while  the  op- 
posite choir  replies  in  the  verses  succeed- 
ing ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  psalm,  (and 
of  each  division  of  the  119th  Psalm,) 
the  Gloria  Patri  is  sung  by  the  united 
choirs  in  chorus,  accompanied  by  the  peal 
of  the  loud  organ. 

ANTIPHONAR.  The  book  which  con- 
tains the  invitatories,  responsories,  verses, 
collects,  and  whatever  else  is  sung  in  the 
choir. 

ANTI-POPE.  He  that  usurps  the  pope- 
dom in  opposition  to  the  right  pope. 
Geddes  gives  the  history  of  no  less  than 
twenty-four  schisms  in  the  Roman  Church 
caused  by  anti-popes.  Some  took  their  rise 
from  a  diversity  ot  doctrine  or  belief,  which 
led  different  parties  to  elect  each  their 
several  pope ;  out  they  generally  took  their 
rise  from  dubious  controverted  rights  of 
election.  During  the  great  schism,  which, 
commencing  towards  the  close  of  the  14th 
century,  lasted  for  fifty  years,  there  was 
always  a  pope  and  anti-pope;  and  as  to 
the  fact  which  of  the  two  rivals  was  pope, 
and  which  anti-pope,  it  is  impossible  even 
now  to  decide.  As  is  observed  by  some 
Roman  Catholic  writers,  many  pious  and 
gifted  persons,  who  are  now  numbered 
among  the  saints  of  the  Church,  were  to 
be  found  indifferently  in  either  obedience ; 
which  sufficiently  proved,  as  they  assert, 
that  the  internal  salvation  of  the  faithful 
was  not^n  this  case,  endangered  by  their 
error.  The  schism  oegan  soon  after  the 
election  of  Urban  VI.,  and  was  terminated 
by  the  Council  of  Constance.    By  that 


council  three  anti-popes  were  deposed,  and 
the  peace  of  the  Church  was  restored  by 
the  election  of  Martin  V. 

ANTI-TYPE.  A  Greek  word,  properly 
signifying  a  type  or  figure  corresponding 
to  some  other  type:  the  word  is  commonly 
used  in  theological  writings  to  denote  the 
person  in  whom  any  prophetic  type  is  ful- 
filled: thus,  our  blessed  Saviour  is  called 
the  Anti'tvpe  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  under 
the  Jewish  law. 

APOCALYPSE.  A  revelation:  from 
<i?r«»«xiTT«,  to  reveal.  The  name  some- 
times given  to  the  last  book  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  from  its  Greek  title,  which  has  the 
same  meaning. 

APOCRYPHA.  (See  Bible,  Scriptures.) 
From  dTTd  and  Kfiirtm^  to  hide,  **  because 
they  were  wonl  to  be  read  not  openly  and 
in  common,  but  as  it  were  in  secret,  and 
apart."  {Bible  of  1539,  Preface  to  Apoay- 
pka.)  Books  appended  to  the  sacred  writ- 
mgs  of  doubtful  authority:  there  is  no  au- 
thority, internal  or  external,  for  admitting 
these  books  into  the  sacred  canon.  They 
were  not  received  as  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  Jews,  to  whom  *'  were 
committed  the  oracles  of  God  :"  they  are 
not  cited  nor  alluded  to  in  any  part  of  the 
New  Testament;  and  they  are  expressly 
rejected  by  St.  Aihanasius  and  St.  Jerome 
in  the  fourth  century,  though  these  two 
fathers  speak  of  them  with  respect.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  ground  for  applying  the 
books  of  the  Apocrypha  '^  to  establish  any 
doctrine,"  but  they  are  highly  valuable  as 
ancient  writings,  which  throw  consider- 
able light  upon  the  phraseology  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  upon  the  history  and  manners  of 
the  East;  and  as  they  contain  many  noble 
sentiments  and  useful  precepts,  the  Church 
of  England  doth  read  them  for  *•' example 
of  life  and  instruction  of  manners.'^(^r<  vi.) 
They  are  frequently  quoted  with  great  re- 
spect in  the  Homilies,  although  parties 
who  bestow  much  praise  upon  the  Homi- 
lies, are  wont  to  follow  a  very  contrary 
course.  The  corrupt  Church  of  Rome,  at 
the  fourth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
admitted  them  to  be  of  equal  authority 
with  Scripture.  Thereby  the  modern 
Church  of  Rome  differs  from  the  Catholic 
Church ;  and  by  altering  the  canon  of 
Scripture,  and  at  the  same  time,  making 
her  dictum  the  rule  of  communion,  ren- 
ders it  impossible  for  those  Churches 
which  defer  to  antiquity  to  hold  commu- 
nion with  her.  Divines  differ  in  opinion 
as  to  the  degree  of  respect  due  to  those 
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^•neient  wrilingTs.    The  expressions  with 
ird  to  them  in  the  Homilies  are  very 
bog.     TLe  reading  of  the  apocryphal 
oka  in  churches  formed  one  of  the  grie- 
nccs   of  the    Puritans:  our  Reformer?, 
bafrever^  have   made  a  selection  for  cer- 
in  holy  day? :  and  for  the  6rBt  lessons  in 
tober  and  November.* 
APOLIJNARIANS.     An   ancient  sect 
fho  were  follower*  of  Apollinaris  or  Apol* 
inariu9.     He  is  said  to  have  been  bishop  of 
ll-aodicea  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
ppeninry ;  he  denied  that  our  Savjoitr  had  a 
aaman  soul,  and  as^^aerled  that  the  Logoa  or 
I  "Divine  nature  eupi^lied  the  place  of  the  rea- 
Isonable  eoul.    This  is  one  of  the  sects  we 
lanathemaiise  when  we  read  the  Alhanasian 
I  Creed.    The  doctrine  of  Apolltnari^  was 
ffittt  condemned  by  a  council  at  Alexandria, 
362,  and  afterwards  in  a  more  formal 
Banner  by  a  council  at  Rome,  in  375,  and 
by  another  council,  37«^  which  depos^ed 
iApoUinaris  from  his  bishopric.     Tn  short 
;  wa«  attacked  at  the  (=ame  lime  by  the 
iwa  of  the  emperors,  the  decrees  of  coun- 
Fcib.  and  the  writings  of  the  learned,  and 
sunk,  by  decrees,  under  their  united  force. 
APOLOGV.     A  word  derived  from  two 
ek  word^,  signifying  from  and  speech, 
I  thus  in  its  primary  sense,  and  always 
I  theology,  it  means  a  defence  from  al- 
ack :  an  answer  to  objections.    Thus  the 
_';  wordy  a^^fi^r*^  from  which  it  comes, 
i^ln  Acts,  .\xii.  retranslated  by  drfeiice ; 
I IXT.  16,,  hy  answer  ;  and  in  2  Cor.  vii.  11. 
"  cJearinif  of  yourselves/'    There  were 
reral  Jpohirits  for  Christianity  composed 
the  second  century,  and  amonii  these, 
bo»e  Of  Jugtin  Martyr  and  Tertullian  are 
lllest  known, 

APOSTASY.     ('«T6     from,    and   ^f^^K 

IblL)     A  forsakina:  or  renouncing  of  our 

lleligion,  either  formally,  by  an  open  decla- 

Ifttion  ir^  words,  or  virtually  bv  our  actions. 

The    primitive    Christian    Church  distin- 

rgnished  several  kinds  of  apostasy:  the  (irgi, 

[those  who  went  entirety  from  Christian- 

iJadaism,    The  second,  of  those  who 

ed  Judaism  and  Christianity  together. 

third,  of  those  who  complied  so  far 

tilh  the  jews,  as  to  communicate  with 

jlhem  in  many  of  their  unlawful  praciices, 

J%i!houl  formally  professin;^  their  religion  j 

Ithe  fourth,  ofthose  who,  after  having 

le  lime  Christians,  vol un Wily  re- 

l  iaio  paganism.     It  is  expressly  re- 

fealed  m  holy   Scripture  that  there  will 

*  Vn  itie  Amerirftii  Pnyer   Book  the  Ic'Mons  for 
[  October  And  Nuvernber  tre  from  euionicftl  ftcriplare. 


be  a  very  general  falling  away  from 
Christianity,  or  an  apostasy,  before  the 
pecond  coming  of  our  LtiRD.  (2  Theas.  ii. 
3.     1  Tim.  iv.  1.     2  Tim,  iv.  3,4.) 

APOSTLE.  A  missionary  J  messengerj 
or  envoy.  The  highest  order  in  the  minis- 
try were  at  first  called  Apostles  j  but  iho 
term  is  now  generally  confined  to  those 
first  bishops  of  the  Church  who  received 
their  commission  from  our  blessed  Lrmo 
himself,  and  who  were  distingtjished  from 
the  bishops  who  succeeded  them,  by  their 
having  acted  under  ihe  immediate  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Sptrit,  and  by  their 
having  frequently  exercisetl  ihe  power  of 
working  miracles.  Matthias  was  chosen 
into  the  place  of  Judas  Iscarioi^  when  it 
was  necessary  that  **  another  should  take 
hb bishopric"  (Ads,  i.  20.),  and  is  called 
an  apostle.  St.i^aul  also  and  St.  Barnabas 
are  likewise  styled  apostles.  So  that, 
when  we  speak  of  the  twehe  Aposileo,  we 
allude  to  them  only  as  they  were  when 
our  Lord  was  on  earth.  Afterwards,  even 
in  the  restricted  sense^  there  were  more 
than  twelve.  But  both  while  there  were 
but  eleven T  and  afterwards  when  ihere 
were  more,  they  were  called  the  /we/w, 
as  the  name  of  their  college,  so  to  speak; 
as  the  LXXIL  translators  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  Greek  are  called  the  LXX. 

APOSTLES^  CREED  is  used  by  the 
Church  between  the  third  part  of  the  daily 
service,  namely,  the  lessons,  and  the  fourth 
partj  namely,  the  petitions,  that  we  mav 
express  that  faith  in  %vhat  we  have  heard, 
which  is  I  he  ground  of  what  we  are  about 
to  ask.  For  as  *'  faith  cometh  by  hearing, 
and  hearing  by  the  word  of  CfOo"  (Rom. 
X.  17),  BO  we  must  *^  a^k  in  faith/^  if  we 
'*  think  to  receive  an}lhing  of  the  Lord/' 
(James  i.  6^  7.)  For  "  how  shall  we  call 
upon  him,  in  whom  we  have  not  be- 
Jievedl-  (Rom.  x.  14)  But  as  all  the 
doctrines  of  Scripture,  though  equally  truOj 
are  not  of  equal  importance,  the  more  ne- 
cessary articles  have  been,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Christianity,  collected  into  one 
body,  called  in  scripture  *4he  form  of 
sound  words''  (2  Tim.  i.  13) ;  'Mhe  wordf 
of  faith"  (I  Tim.  iv.  6);  "the  principles 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ"  (Heb.  vi.  I); 
but  in  our  common  way  of  speaking  nt 
present^  "the  Creed/'  from  the  Latin 
word  credo,  w^hich  signifies  "  I  believe,*' 
Now  the  ancient  churches  had  many  each 
creeds:  some  longer,  some  shorter;  dif- 
fering on  f:everal  heads  in  phrase,  but 
agreeing  in  method  and  sense,  of  which 
that  called  ^^  the  Aposde^s  Creed  "  is  one. 
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And  it  deaerres  this  name,  not  5o  much 
Irom  any  certainty,  or  great  likelihood, 
that  the  Apostles  drew  it  up  in  these  very 
expressions^  though  some,  prettv  early, 
and  many  smce,  have  imagined  tney  did ; 
as  because  it  contains  the  chief  apostolic 
doctrines,  and  was  used  by  a  church 
which,  before  it  grew  corrupt,  was  justly 
respected  as  the  chief  apostolic  setdement, 
I  mean  the  Roman. — Abp.  Seeker, 

The  opinion,  which  ascribes  the  framing 
of  this  creed  to  the  Apostles  in  person, 
though  as  ancient  as  the  first  account  we 
hare  of  the  creed  itself  from  Raffinus,  in 
the  year  390,  is  yet  rendered  highly  im- 
probiable,  as  by  many  collateral  reasons,  so 
especially  by  this  argument,  that  it  is  not 
appealed  to  in  elder  times  as  the  sacred 
and  unalterable  standard.  And  therefore 
our  excellent  Church  w^h  due  caution 
styles  it,  in  her  8th  article,  ^^  that  which  is 
commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed.*' 
But  though  it  seems  not  to  have  been  com- 
plied or  formally  drawn  up  by  the  Apos- 
tles themselves,  yet  is  its  authority  of 
sufficient  strengdi ;  since  it  may  still  be  de- 
monstrated to  be  the  Aposdes',  or  rather 
the  apostolic,  creed,  in  three  several  re- 
spects. First,  as  it  is  drawn  from  the 
fountains  of  apostolical  Scripture.  Second- 
ly, as  it  agrees  in  substance  with  the  con- 
fessions of  all  orthodox  churches,  which 
make  up  the  apostolic  church  in  the  ex- 
tended meaning  of  the  word.  Thirdly,  as 
it  was  the  creed  of  an  apostolic  church  in 
the  restrained  sense  of  that  term,  denoting 
a  church  founded  by  the  AposUes,  as  was 
that  of  Rome. — Kennel, 

Though  this  creed  be  not  of  the  AposUes- 
im  mediate  framing,  yet  it  may  be  styled  tru- 
ly apostolical,  not  only  because  it  contains 
the  sum  of  the  Aposdes'  doctrine,  but  also 
because  the  age  thereof  is  so  great,  that 
its  birth  must  be  fetched  froif .  the  very 
apostolic  times.  It  is  true,  the  exact  form* 
of  the  present  creed  cannot  pretend  to  be 
so  ancient  by  four  hundred  years;  but  a 
form,  not  much  different  from  it,  was  used 
long  before.  IrensBus,  the  scholar  of  Po- 
lycarp,  the  disciple  of  St  John,  where  he 
repeats  a  creed  not  much  unlike  to  ours, 
assures  us,  that  ^Uhe  Church,  dispersed 
throughout  the  whole  world,  haul  received 
this  faith  from  the  Apostles  and  their  disci- 
ples;*' which  is  also  affirmed  by  Ter- 
tuUian  of  one  of  his  creeds,  that  "that 
rule  of  faith  had  been  current  in  the 
Church  from  the  beginning  of  the  gos- 
pel:" and,  which  is  observable,  although 
there  was  so  great  a  diversity  of  creeds,  as 


that  scarce  two  churches  did  exacUy  agree 
therein,  yet  the  form  and  substance  of 
every  creed  waa«in  a  great  measure  the 
same ;  so  that,  except  there  had  been,  from 
the  very  plantation  of  Christianity,  a  form 
of  sound  words,  or  a  system  of  faith,  de- 
livered by  the  first  planters  thereof,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  how  all  churches 
should  narmonize,  not  only  in  the  articles 
themselves  into  which  they  were  baptized, 
but,  in  a  great  measure  also,  in  the  method 
and  order  of  them. — Lord  Chancellor  King. 

The  creed  itself  was  neither  the  work  of 
one  man,  nor  of  one  day  3  but  the  compo« 
sure  of  it  was  gradual.  First,  several  of 
the  articles  therein  were  derived  from  the 
very  days  of  the  AposUes :  these  were  the 
articles  of  the  existence  of  God,' the  Trinity : 
that  Jesus  was  Christ,  or  the  Saviour  of 
the  world;  the  remission  of  sins;  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  Secondly;  the 
others  were  afterwards  added  by  the  primi- 
tive doctors  and  bishops,  in  opposition  to 
the  gross  heresies  and  errors  that  spruni^ 
up  in  the  Church. — It  hath  been  received 
in  all  ages  with  the  greatest  veneration 
and  esteem.  The  ancients  declare  their 
respect  and  reverence  for  it  with  the  most 
noble  and  majestic  expressions;  and  in 
these  latter  times,  throughout  several  cen- 
turies of  years,  so  great  a  deference  hath 
been  rendered  thereunto,  that  it  hath  not 
only  been  used  in  baptism,  but  in  everjr 
public  assembly  it  hath  been  usually,  if 
not  always,  read  as  the  standard  and  basis 
of  the  Christian  faith. — Lord  King, 

But  neither  this,  nor  any  other,  creed 
hath  authorily  of  its  own,  equal  to  Scrip- 
ture, but  derives  its  principal  authority 
from  being  founded  on  Scripture.  Nor  is 
it  in  the  power  of  any  man,  or  number  of 
men,  either  to  lessen  or  increase  the  fun- 
damental articles  of  the  Christian  faith : 
which  yet  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  con- 
tent with  this  its  primitive  creed,  hath  pro- 
fanely attempted,  adding  twelve  articles 
more,  founded  on  its  own.  that  is,  on  no 
authority,  to  the  ancient  twelve,  which  stand 
on  the  authority  of  God's  word.  But  our 
Church  hath  wisely  refused  to  go  a  step 
beyond  the  original  form;  since  all  neces- 
sary truths  are  briefly  comprehended  in  it, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of  us 
flrmly  to  believe,  and  openly  to  profess. 
''  For  wnh  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confes- 
sion is  made  unto  salvation."  (Rom.  x. 
10.)— Abp.  Seeker. 

The  place  of  the  creed  in  our  liturgy  is, 
first,  immediately  after  the  lessons  of  holy 
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Scripture  out  of  which  it  is  taken ;  and 
since  faith  comes  by  hearing  God's  word, 
and  the  gospel  doth  not  profit  without  faith, 
therefore,  it  is  very  fit,  upon  bearing  there- 
of, we  should  exercise  and  profess  our 
faith.  Secondly ;  the  creed  is  placed  just 
before  the  prayers,  ''as  being  tne  founda- 
tion of  OUT  petitions;  we  cannot  call  on  him, 
on  whom  we  have  not  believed '^  (Rom.  x. 
14) ;  and  since  we  are  to  pray  to  God  the 
Father,  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Spirit,  for  remission  of 
sins,  and  a  joyful  resurrection,  we  ou^ht 
first  to  declare,  that  we  believe  in  God  tne 
Fatu£r,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  that  there  is  remission  here  and  re- 
surrection hereafter  to  be  had  for  all  true 
members  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  and  then 
we  may  be  said  to  pray  in  faith.  And 
hence  St  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustin  advise 
Christians  to  say  it  daily  in  their  private 
devotions ;  and  so  our  old  Saxon  councils 
command  all  to  learn  and  use  it,  not  as  a 
prayer  (as  some  ignorantly  or  maliciously 
object),  but  as  a  ground  for  our  jprayers, 
and  a  reason  for  our  faith  and  hope  of 
their  acceptance:  upon  which  account 
also,  as  soon  as  persecution  ceased,  and 
there  was  no  danger  of  the  heathens  over- 
hearing it,  the  creed  was  used  in  the  pub- 
lic service. — Dean  Cotriber, 

APOSTOLIC,  APOSTOLICAL,  some- 
thing that  relates  to  the  Apostles,  or  de- 
scends from  them.  Thus  we  say  the  apos- 
tolical age,  apostolical  character,  apos- 
tolical doctrine,  constitutions,  traditions, 
&c.  In  the  primitive  Church  it  was  an 
appellation  given  to  all  such  churches  as 
were  founded  by  the  Apostles,  and  even 
to  the  bishops  of  those  churches,  as  the 
reputed  successors  of  the  Apostles.  These 
were  confined  to  four :  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  In  succeeding 
ages,  the  other  churches  assumed  the  same 
title,  on  account,  principally,  of  the  con- 
formity of  their  doctrine  with  that  of 
the  churches  which  were  apostolical  by 
foundation,  and  because  all  oishops  held 
themselves  successors  of  the  Apostles,  or 
acted  in  their  respective  dioceses  with  the 
authority  of  Apostles.  The  first  time  the 
term  apoMoUcal  is  attributed  to  bishops,  is 
in  a  letter  of  Clovis  to  the  Council  ot  Or- 
leans, held  in  511 ;  though  that  king  does 
not  in  it  expressly  denominate  them  apos- 
tolical, but  apostoilicd  sede  dignissimiy  highly 
worthy  of  the  apostolical  see.  In  581, 
Guntram  calls  the  bishops,  assembled  at 
Ma^on,  apostolical  pontins.  In  progress 
of  time,  the  bishop  of  Rome  increasing  in 


power  above  the  rest,  and  the  three  patri- 
archates of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens,  the  title  apostolical  was  restricted 
to  the  pope  and  nis  church  alone.  At 
length  some  of  the  popes,  and  among 
them  Gregory  the  Great,  not  content  to  hold 
the  title  by  this  tenure,  began  to  insist  that 
it  belonged  to  them  by  another  and  pecu- 
liar right,  as  the  successors  of  St.  Peter. 
In  1046,  the  Romish  Council  of  Rheims 
declared,  that  the  pope  was  the  sole  apos- 
tolical primate  of  the  Universal  Churcn. 

APOSTOLICAL  CONSTITUTIONS  AND 
CANONS.  These  two  collections  of  ec- 
clesiastical .Allies  and  formularies  were  at- 
tributed, in  the  early  ages  of  the  Churoh 
of  Rome,  to  Clement  of  Rome,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  committed  them  to 
writing  from  the  mouths  of  the  Aposdes, 
whose  words  they  pretended  to  record. 
The  authority  thus  claimed  for  these  writ- 
ings has,  however,  been  entirely  dis- 
proved; and  it  is  generally  supposed  by 
critics,  that  they  were  chiefly  compiled 
during  the  second  and  third  centuries;  or 
that,  at  least,  the  greater  part  must  be  as- 
signed to  a  period  before  the  first  Nicene 
Council.  We  find  references  to  them  in 
the  writings  of  Eusebius,  Epiphanius.  and 
Athanasius,  writers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries.  A  modern  critic  supposes  them 
not  to  have  attained  their  present  form 
until  the  fifth  century.  The  Constitutions 
are  comprised  in  eight  books.  In  these 
the  Aposdes  are  frequently  introduced  as 
speakers.  They  contain  rules  and  regiila- 
tions  concerning  the  duties  of  ChrisUans 
in  general,  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
the  offices  and  duties  of  ministers,  and  the 
celebration  of  divine  worship.  The  tone 
of  morality  which  runs  through  them  is 
severe  and  ascetic.  They  forbid  the  use 
of  all  personal  decomtions  and  attention 
to  appearance,  and  prohibit  the  reading  of 
the  works  of  heathen  authors.  They  en- 
join Christians  to  assemble  twice  every  day 
in  the  Church  for  prayers  and  psalmody, 
to  observe  various  fasts  and  festivals,  ana 
to  keep  the  sabbath  (i.  e.  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week)  as  well  as  the  Lord's  day. 
They  reouire  extraordinary  marks  of  re- 
spect ana  reverence  towards  the  ministers 
of  religion:  commanding  Christians  to 
honor  a  bishop  as  a  king  or  a  prince,  and 
even  as  a  kind  of  god  upon  earth,  to  ren- 
der to  him  absolute  obedience,  to  pay  him 
tribute,  and  to  approach  him  through  the 
deacons  or  servants  of  the  Church,  as  we 
come  to  God  only  through  Christ  !    This 
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latter  kind  of  (profane)  comparison  is  car- 
ried to  a  still  greater  extent,  for  the  dea- 
conesses are  declared  to  resemble  the 
Holy  Spirit,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
able  to  do  anything  without  the  deacons. 
Presbyters  are  said  to  represent  the  Apos- 
tles ;  and  the  rank  of  Christian  teachers  is 
declared  to  be  higher  than  that  of  magis- 
trates and  princes.  We  find  here,  also, 
a  complete  liturgy  or  form  of  worship  for 
Christian  churches;  containing  not  only 
a  description  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonies, 
but  the  prayers  to  be  used  at  their  celebra- 
tion. 

This  general  description  of  the  contents 
of  the  books  of  Constitutions  is  alone 
enough  to  prove  that  they  are  no  produc- 
tions of  the  apostolic  a^e.  Mention  also 
occurs  of  several  subordinate  ecclesiastical 
officers,  such  as  readers  and  exorcists,  who 
were  not  introduced  into  the  Church  until 
the  third  century.  And  there  are  manifest 
contradictions  between  several  parts  of  the 
work.  The  general  style  in  which  the 
Constitutions  are  written  is  such  as  had 
become  prevalent  during  the  third  century. 

It  is  useless  to  inquire  who  was  the  real 
author  of  this  work;  but  the  date,  and 
probable  design,  of  the  forgery  are  of  more 
importance,  and  may  be  more  easily  as- 
certained. Epiphanius,  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century ;  appears  to  be  the  first 
author  who  speaks  of  these  books  under 
their  present  title.  Apostolical  Constitutions. 
But  he  refers  to  the  work  only  as  one  con- 
taining much  edifying  matter,  without 
inclndtng  it  among  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles;  and  indeed  he  expressly  says 
that  many  persons  had  doubted  of  its 
genuineness.  One  passage,  however,  to 
which  Epiphanius  refers,  speaks  a  lan- 
guage, the  reverse  of  what  we  find  in  the 
correspondhig  passage  of  the  work  now 
extant ;  so  that  it  appears  probable  that  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  which  that  author 
used,  have  been  corrupted  and  interpolated 
since  his  time.  On  tne  whole,  it  appears 
probable,  from  internal  evidence,  that  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  were  compiled 
during  the  reigns  of  the  heathen  emperors, 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  century,  or 
atthe  beginning  of  the  fourth ;  and  that  the 
compilation  was  tho  work  of  some  one 
writer  (piobably  a  bishop)  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  The  advancement  of  episcopal 
dignit)r  and  power  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  design  of  tne  forgery. 

If  we  regard  the  Constitutions  as  a  pro- 
duction of  the  third  century  (containing 
remnants   of  earlier  compositions),  the 


work  possesses  a  certain  kind  of  value.  It 
contributes  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the 
state  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  condition 
of  the  clergy  and  inferior  ecclesiastical 
officers,  the  worship  and  discipline  of  the 
Church,  and  other  particulars,  at  the  period 
to  which  the  composition  is  referred.  The 
growth  of  episcopal  power  and  influence, 
and  the  denvation  ot  the  episcopal  autho- 
rity from  the  Apostles,  is  here  clearly 
shown.  Many  of  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed, and  many  of  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious remarks,  are  ^ood  and  edifying;  and 
the  prayers  especialljr,  breathe  for  the 
most  part,  a  spirit  of  simple  and  primitive 
Christianity,  but  the  work  is  by  no  nieans 
free  from  traces  of  superstition  :  and  it  is 
occasionally  disfigured  by  mystical  inter- 
pretations and  applications  of  holjr  Scrip- 
ture, and  by  needless  refinements  in  mat- 
ters of  ceremony.  We  find  several  allusions 
to  the  events  of  apostolical  times;  but 
occurrences  related  exclusively  in  such  a 
work,  are  altogether  devoid  of  credibility, 
especially  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
design  of  the  compiler  to  pass  off  his  book 
as  a  work  of  the  Apostles. 

The  Canons  relate  chiefly  to  various 
particulars  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and 
Christian  worship ;  the  regulations  which 
they  contain  being,  for  the  most  part, 
sanctioned  with  the  threatening  of  depo- 
sition and  excommunication  against  of- 
fenders. The  first  allusion  to  this  work  bjr 
name,  is  found  in  the  acts  of  the  council 
which  assembled  at  Constantinople  in  the 
year  394,  under  the  presidency  of  Nesto- 
rius,  bishop  of  that  see.  But  there  are  ex- 
pressions in  earlier  councils,  and  writers  of 
the  same  century,  which  appear  to  refer  to 
the  canons,  although  not  named,  In  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  fifty  of  these 
canons  were  translated  from  the  Greek 
into  Latin  by  the  Roman  abbot,  Dionysius 
the  Younger:  and,  about  the  same  time, 
thirty-five  otners  were  appended  to  them 
in  a  collection  made  by  John,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  Since  that  time,  the  whole 
number  have  been  regarded  as  genuine  in 
the  East;  while  only  the  first  fifty  have 
been  treated  with  equal  respect  in  the 
West.  It  appears  highly  probable,  that 
the  original  collection  was  made  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  or  somewhat 
later,  in  one  of  the  Asiatic  churches. 
The  author  may  have  had  the  same  design 
as  that  which  appears  to  have  influenced 
the  compiler  ot  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions. Tne  eighty-fifth  canon  speaks  of 
the  constitutions  as  sacred  books;  and 
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Xrom  a  comparison  of  the  two  books,  il  is 
"^Uin  thai  they  are  eilber  the  production 
one  and  the  same  wrileTi  or  that,  al 
east,  the  two  autbora  were  cootemporary, 
ntl  bad  a  good  underatandbg  witn  each 
►iher*  The  rules  and  regulations  contained 
I  the  canons  are  such  as  were  gradualiy 
nt rod  need  and  established  during  the 
prond  and  third  centuries.  In  the  canon 
'  list  of  Facred  books  of  the  New  Tesla- 
Jicot>«nvcn  in  this  work,  the  Revelation 
[irSL/ohn  is  omitted:  butthe  two  Epistles 
[>f  St.  Clement  and  Apostolical  Constitu- 
ionc  ''H\.^AugiLiti, 

A I  \L    FATHERS.     An  ap^ 

elUi.u.i    Li-4Kuly  ^ivcn   to  the  writers  of 
be  first  century,  wTio  employed  their  pens 
rnn^.'   of    Christianity,     Of  tnepe 
ins,  and  after  him  Le  Clerc, 
» ji  1  a  collection  in  two  volumes, 

ecompanied  both  with  iheir  own  anno- 
itions^  and  the  remarks  of  other  learned 
See  abo  the  genuine  epistles  of  the 
i|>Oftlolic  fathers  by  Archbishop  Wake,  and 
I  Iranslation  of  them  in  one  volume  8vo. 
hy  the  Rev.  Temple  Chevallier,  B,  D,,  for- 
erly  HuUean  lecturer  in   the  LTniversity 
'  Cambridt^e.   The  names  of  the  aposlo- 
\  fathers  are  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome, 
ius,    bishop   of    Antioch,    Polycarp, 
'"  -^^  Srayrnaj  and  Hermas.   To  these 
1  the   apostle   is  usually  added. 

^'J..,  ■(  .'lies  and  other  wriiinj^s  of  these 
inert  men  are  still  extant.  A  more 
liminible  appendix  to  ihe  pure  word  of 
^  -  and  a  more  trustworthy  comment  on 
Lie  principles  taught  by  inspired  men. 
^^nnol  bd  conceived.  As  eye-wimeases  of 
the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Church, 
\vhil*?  all  was  fresh  and  new  from  the 
hinil.^i  of  the  ApostleSj  iheir  testimony 
!orm«^  the  very  summit  of  uninspired 
aulhoniy.  None  could  better  know  these 
thiaiTs  tnan  those  who  lived  and  wrote  at 
the  very  time.  None  deserve  a  greater 
re\  erence  than  they  who  proclaimed  the 
L:f"^pel,  while  the  echo  of  inspired  tongues 
yet  lii»gored  in  the  ears  of  the  people, 

APOSTOLICAL  SUCCESSION.  (See 
$titcemon.)  The  line  in  which  the  minis- 
try of  the  Church  is  handed  on  from  age 
to  :ti!<^  :  the  corporate  lineage  of  the  Chris- 
V,  just  as  in  the  Jewish  Churcli 
>  a  y<im%  lineage.  The  Church 
ol  England  maintains  the  apostolical  sue* 
cetftion  in  the  preface  to  her  ordination 
ifrtrice.  Those  are  said  to  be  in  apos* 
toitc&l  succession  who  have  been  sent  to 
kbor  in  the  Lord's  vineyard^  by  bishops 
wlio  were  consecrated  by  those  who,  in 


their  turn,  were  consecrated  by  others, 
and  these  by  others^,  until  the  derived  au- 
thority 151  traced  to  the  Apostles,  and 
through  them  lo  the  great  head  of  the 
Church.  The  apostolical  succession  of 
the  ministry  is  essential  to  the  right  ad- 
minbtration  of  the  holy  sacraments.  The 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  can  tracts 
their  connexion  with  the  Apostles  by  links 
not  one  of  which  is  wanting  from  the 
times  of  St*  Paul  and  St  Peter  to  our 
own-^ — See  Appendix  to  Rok's  Com  mission 
and  consequent  Duties  of  the  Clergy:  Pcrcc- 
vaV$  Doctrine  of  the  Apostolical  Succemon^ 
2d  edition  ;  Sinclair  {Ri'i\  John)  on  the 
Episcopal  Succession;  and  Couruycr's  De- 
fence  of  the  Ensltsh  Ordinations . 

APOSTOLICI,  or  APGTACTICI.  Here- 
tics m  Christianity  who  sprung  from  the 
Encratites  and  Cathari,  and  look  these 
names  because  they  pretended  to  be  the 
only  followers  of  the  Apostles,  and  because 
Ihev  made  a  profession  of  never  marrying, 
and  renounced  riches,  Epiphanius  ob- 
serves, that  these  vagabonds,  who  ap- 
peared about  the  year  260,  for  the  most 
part  made  use  of  the  apocryphal  Acts  of 
St.  Andrew  and  Su  Thomas.  There  was 
another  sect  of  this  name^  about  the 
twelfth  century,  who  were  against  mar- 
riage, and  never  went  witnont  lewd 
women :  they  also  despised  infant  baptism, 
would  not  allow  of  purgatory,  invocation 
of  saints  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  and 
called  themsi?lves  the  irae  body  of  the 
Church,  condemning  all  use  of  flesh  with 
the  M an i ch trans.- Bin e-A/im,  Antiq.  Chr.  Ch, 

APOTACTfT.*;,  or  APOTACTICL 
(See  ApostoHciA 

APPARnOR.  Apparitors  (so  called 
from  the  principal  branch  of  their  office, 
which  consists  \n  summoning  persons  to 
appear)  are  officers  appointed  lo  execute 
the  orders  and  decrees  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  The  proper  businet^s  and  employ- 
ment of  an  apparitor  is  to  attend  in  court, 
lo  receive  such  commands  as  the  judge 
shall  please  lo  issue  forth ;  to  convene 
and  cite  the  defendants  into  court;  to  ad- 
monish or  cite  the  parties  to  produce  wit- 
nesses, and  the  like. 

APPEAL.  The  provocation  of  a  cause 
from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  judge. 
{ I  Kinjis,  xviii.  Acts,  xjcv.j  Appeals  are 
divided  into  judicial  ana  extrajudicial. 
Judicial  appeals  are  those  made  from  the 
actual  sentence  of  the  court  of  judicature. 
In  this  case  the  force  of  such  sentence  ia 
suspended  until  the  cause  is  determined 
by  the  superior  judge.    Extrajudicial  ap- 
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peals  are  those  made  from  extraj[udicial 
acts,  by  which  a  person  either  is  or  is 
likely  to  be,  wronged.  He  therefore  re- 
sorts to  the  legal  protection  of  a  superior 
judge.  By  the  civil  law,  appeals  ought 
to  be  made  gradatim;  but  by  the  canon 
law,  as  it  existed  before  the  Reformation, 
they  might  be  made  omisso  mediOj  and  im- 
mediately  to  the  pope;  who.  was  reputed 
to  be  the  ordinary  judge  ot  all  Christians 
in  all  causes,  having  a  concurrent  power 
with  all  ordinaries.  Appeals  to  the  pope 
were  first  sent  from  England  to  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  by  the  pope's 
legate,  Henry  of  Blois,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester (a.  d.  1135-1154.)  Prior  to  that 
period,  the  pope  was  not  permitted  to  en- 
loy  any  appellate  jurisdiction  in  England. 
William  the  Conqueror  refused  to  do  him 
homage.  Anglo-baxon  dooms  do  not  so 
much  as  mention  the  pope's  name;  and 
the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  assert 
the  royal  supremacy  in  the  following 
words: — *'Rex  autem,  qui  vicarius  sum- 
mi  regis  est,  ad  hoc  constitutus  est,  ut 
regnum  et  populum  domini;  et  super 
omnia  sanctam  ecclesiam,  regat  et  de- 
fendat  ab  injuriosis;  maieficos  autem, 
destruat  et  evellat."  The  Penitential  of 
Archbishop  Theodore  (a.  d.  668-690)  con- 
tains no  mention  of  appeals  to  Rome  ;  and 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  at  the  Council 
of  Clarendon  (a.d.  1164),  it  was  enacted, 
'^  De  appellationibus  si  emerserint  ab 
archidiacono  debebit  procedi  ad  episco- 
pum,  ab  episcopo  ad  archiepiscopum,  et 
ei  archiepiscopus  defuerit  In  justitia  exhi- 
benda,  ad  dominumregem  perveniendum 
est  postremo,  ut  prsecepto  ipsius  in  curia 
archiepiscopi  controversia  terminetur ;  ita 
quod  non  debeat  ultra  procedi  absque 
assensu  domini  regis."  Notwithstanding 
this  law,  and  the  statutes  made  against 
"  provisors  "  in  the  reicns  of  Edward  I., 
Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  and  Henry  V., 
appeals  used  to  be  forwarded  to  Rome 
until  the  reign  of  Henn'  VIII.,  when,  by 
the  statutes  of  the  24  Henry  VIII.  c.  12, 
and  the  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  19,  all  appeals 
to  the  pope  from  England  were  legally 
abolished.  By  these  statutes,  appeals  were 
to  be  finally  determined  by  the  High  Court 
of  Delegates ;  to  be  appointed  by  the  king 
in  chancery  under  the  great  seal.  This 
jurisdiction  was,  in  1832,  by  2  &  3 
William  IV.  c.  92.,  transferred  from  the  High 
Court  of  Delegates  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council ;  whose  "re- 
|>ort  or  recommendation,"  when  sanc- 
tioned by  the  crown,  is  a  final  judgment. 


The  crown,  however,  used  to  have  the 
power  to  grant  a  commission  of  review 
after  the  decision  of  an  appeal  by  the  High 
Court  of  Delegates.  (26  Henry  VIIL  c. 
1,'  1  Eliz.  c.  1,  Goodman^s  case  in  Dyer's 
Reports.  This  prerogative  Queen  Mary 
exercised  by  granting  a  review  after  a 
review  in  Goodman's  case,  regarding  the 
deanery  of  Wells.  (See  Lord  Campbell's 
judgment  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
in  Gorham  v.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.)  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that,  although  the  statutes 
for  restraint  of  appeals  had  been  repealed, 
on  Queen  Mary's  accession  no  appeal  in 
Goodman's  case  was  permitted  to  proceed 
out  of  England  to  the  pope. 

The  commissions  of  review  were  not 
granted  by  Queen  Mary  under  the  au- 
thority  of  Protestant  enactments,  but  by 
virtue  of  the  common  law,  regarding  the 
regalities  of  the  crown  of  Englana.  It 
does  not  appear  that  by  the  2  and  3  Wil- 
liam IV.  c.  92,  3  &  4  William  IV.  c.  41, 
7  &  8  Vict.)  the  prerogative  is  interfered 
with ;  and  that  the  crown  is  compelled  to 
adopt  the  "  report  of  recommendation  "  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council :  on  the  contrary  her  Majesty  is 
quite  free  to  sanction  or  reject  such  report, 
which  only  becomes  valid  as  a  decision 
on  the  royal  assent  being  given. 

APPELLANT.  Generally,  one  who  ap- 
peals  from  the  decision  of  an  infecior  court 
to  a  superior.  Particularly  those  among 
the  French  clergy  were  called  appellants 
who  appealed  from  the  bull  UntgenUuSy 
issued  by  Pope  Clement  in  1713,  either  to 
the  pope  better  informed,  or  to  a  general 
council.  This  is  one  of  the  manv  instances 
in  which  the  boasted  unity  of  the  Roman 
obedience  has  been  signally  broken :  the 
whole  body  of  the  French  clergy,  and  the 
several  monasteries,  being  divided  into 
appellants  and  non-appellants. 

APPROPRIATION  is  the  annexing  of 
a  benefice  to  the  use  of  a  spiritual  cor- 
poration. This  was  frequently  done  in 
England  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  The 
secular  clergy  were  then  Saxons  or  Eng- 
lishmen ;  and  most  of  the  nobility,  bishops, 
and  abbots  being  Normans,  they  had  no 
kind  of  regard  to  the  secular  clergy,  but 
reduced  them  as  low  as  they  could  to 
enrich  their  monasteries ;  and  this  was  the 
reason  of  so  many  appropriations.  But 
some  persons  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a 
question  undecided,  whether  princes  or 
popes  first  made  appropriations:  though 
the  oldest  of  which  we  have  any  account 
were  made  by  princes;   as,  for  instance^ 
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hf  iha  Saaton  kings,  to  the  abbey  of  Crow* 
nd;  by  William  the  Conqueror,  to  Batlle 
labbey  ,-  and  by  Henry  L,  to  the  Church  of 
iisbury.     It  is  true  the  popes,  who  were 
l^ways  jealous  of  their  asurped  supremacy 
"1  eccleisiastical  affairs,  did  in  their  decre- 
Js  assume  this  power  to  ihemselves,  aud 
Died    priFileges    to    several    reli«fJous 
irders,  to  take  appropriaiiotis   from   lay- 
but  iu  the  same  grant  ihey  were 
sually  required  to  be  answerable  to  the 
(kiabop  in  spiritualibiiSj   and  to  the  abbot 
r  prior  in  temporalibuSj  which   was  the 
oramon  form  of  appfopriations  till  the 
llbtier  end  of  the  reign  or  Henry  H.     For 
fmx  lirst  those  grants  were  not  in  proprios 
lujtUj   for  they  were   always   obliged   to 
jpresent  a  clerk  to  the  biahop  upon  the 
Avoidance  of  a  benefice,  who,  upoJi  his 
nsljtmiou,   became   their  vicar,  and    for 
bat  reason  an  appropriation  and  a  rectory 
rere  then  incon^iiMent,     Bat  because  the 
rirmation  of  an  appropriation  was  a  tiling 
aerely  spiritual,  tne   patron  usually  pe- 
itioned    the  bishop  to    appropriate    the 
phurch :  but  the  kmg  was  &Tsi  to  give 
license  to  the  monks  that,  guontam  in  nobis 
the   bishop  might  do   it.      The  king 
"    ■  :  reme  ordinary,  mi^ht  of  his  own 
[  a  make  an  appropnation  without 

tlL-  --^.^-lit  of  the  bisnnp,  though  this  was 
ddom  done.     Appropriations  at  first  were 
Je  only  to  spiritual  persons,  such  as 
rere  qualified  to  perform  divine  service; 
'  ea  by  degrees  they  were   extended   to 
pirilual  corporations,  as  deans  and  chap* 
tn;   and   lastly  to   prioresses  upon  the 
ireience  that  they  had  to  support  hos^pi- 
dity;  and  lest  preaching  ahoulti  by  this 
be   neglected,  an    invention    was 
i  out  to  supply  that  defect  bv  a  vicar, 
oresaid  ;  and  it  was  left  [o  the  bishop 
to  be  a  raoderaior  between  the  monks  and 
the  vicar,  for  his  maintenance  out  of  the 
Impropriated  tithes ;  for  the  bishop  could 
^compel  lite  monastery  to  which  t}ie  church 
i  appropriated  to  set  out  a  convenient 
iloQ  of  tithes,  and  such  as  he  should 
pproTe,  fur  the  niainteDance  of  the  vicar, 
elure  he  confirmed  the  appropriation. 
APSE.  '  A  semicircular  or  polygonal 
trmination  of  the  choir,  or  other  portion 

,  church. 

■^Jtge  Saxon  churches,  as  we   collect 

om  history,  generally  haa  an  eastern  apse 

least,    andf  often  several  others.      In 

sn  churches  of  large  size,  the  apee 

[  Tcry  frequent,  and  it  was  repeated  in 

]  parts  of  ihe  church.    Norwich  and 


Peterborough  cathedrals  convey  a  good  im- 
pression of  the  general  character  of  Nor- 
man churches  in  this  respect.  Traces  of 
the  apse  are  found  also  at  VVii^chester, 
Rochester,  Ely, Lincoln,  Kipon,  Gloucester, 
and  Worcester  cathedrals,  besides  St*  Al- 
ban"s,  Tewkesbury,  and  other  conventual 
churches.  In  small  churches,  as  Sleetley, 
Derbyshire,  and  Birkin,  Yorkshire,  the 
eastern  apse  alone  is  found^  nor  is  tliis  at 
ail  a  universal  feixture.  With  ihe  Norman 
style  the  apse  was  ahnost  wholly  discou- 
tinuedf  though  an  early  English  upst*  occurs 
at  Tidniarsh,  Berkshire,  and  a  decorated 
apse  at  Little  Moplestead;  tlie  latter  is, 
Iiowever,  altogether  an  exceptional  case. 
There  seems  to  have  been  eome  tendency 
to  reproduce  the  apse  in  the  tifteenth  cen- 
tury, as  at  Trinity  Church,  Coventry, 
and  Henry  VIL's  chapel^  Westminster; 
but  the  later  examples  entirely  miss  the 
breadth  and  grandeur  of  the  Norman 
apse.  Yet  the  later  styles  might  have  had 
one  great  advantage  m  the  treatment  of 
this  lealnre  in  their  flying  butlresaes  simn* 
ning  the  outer  aisle  of  the  apae,  whicli  is 
often  so  striking  a  feature  in  foreign 
churches,  and  tn  which  the  perpendicular 
clerestory  to  the  Norman  apse  of  Norwich 
makes  some  approach.  For  the  ritual 
place  of  the  apse  see  Ctithedjal. 

AQUARIL  A  sect  of  heretics  who  con- 
secrated their  pretended  eucbarist  with 
water  only,  instead  of  wine,  or  wine  min- 
gled with  water.  This  they  did  under  the 
delusion  that  it  was  universally  unlawful 
to  drink  wine;  although  as  St.  Chrysos- 
toin  says,  our  blessed  Lord,  instituted  the 
holy  eucharist  in  wine,  and  himself  drank 
wine  at  his  communion  tablej  and  after 
his  resurrection,  as  if  by  anticipation  to 
condemn  this  pernicious  heresy.  It  is 
lamentable  to  see  eo  bold  an  impiety  re- 
vived in  the  present  day,  when  certain 
men,  under  the  cloak  of  temperance,  pre- 
tend a  eucharist  without  wine,  or  any  fer- 
mented liquor.  These  heretics  are  not 
lo  be  confounded  whh  those  against  whom 
St.  Cyprian  discourses  at  large  in  his  letter 
to  Csccilian^  who  from  fear  of  being  dis- 
covered, from  the  smell  of  wine,  by  the 
heathen  iu  times  of  persecution,  omitted 
the  wine  in  the  eucharist  cup.  It  was 
indeed  very  wrong  and  unworthy  of  iho 
Christian  name,  but  far  less  culpable  than 
the  pretence  of  a  temperance  above  that 
of  Christ  and  the  Church,  in  the  Aoiiarii. 
— Bpipk.  Harts,  xlvi.;  Angu^.  de  Mures. 
c.  4^;  Thtodorttj  de  Fab.  Hmd,  lib.  i.  cap. 
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20. ;  Ofplian,  Ep.  Ixiii.  ad  Cacilium. ;  Cone. 
Carth.  lii.  can.  xxiv.:  Bingham,  ArUiq, 
Chr.  Ch. 

ARABICS,  or  ARABIANS.  Heretics 
who  appeared  in  Arabia  in  the  third  cen- 
tury. Acfcording  to  Eusebius  and  St.  Au- 
gustine, they  taught  that  the  soul  died,  and 
was  corrupted  with  the  body,  and  that 
they  were  to  be  raised  together  at  the  last 

ARCANI  DISCIPLlfjA.  The  name 
given  to  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  the 
early  Church  in  withdrawing  from  public 
view  the  sacraments  and  higher  mysteries 
of  our  relimon :  a  practice  founded  on  a 
reverence  ror  the  sacred  mysteries  them- 
selves, and  to  prevent  their  being  exposed 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  heathen.  Irenseus, 
TertuUian,  and  Clemens  are  the  first  who 
mention  any  such  custom  in  the  Church. 
And  the  Disciplina  Arcani  gradually  fell 
into  disuse  after  the  time  of  Constantino, 
when  Christianity  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
its  enemies. — Bingham,    Aueusti, 

ARCHBISHOP.  An  archbishop  is  the 
chief  of  the  clergy  in  a  whole  province : 
and  has  the  inspection  of  the  bishops  of 
that  province,  as  well  as  of  the  interior 
clergy,  and  may  deprive  them  on  notori- 
ous, causes.  The  archbishop,  has  also  his 
own  diocese,  wherein  he  exercises  episco- 
pal jurisdiction,  as  in  his  province  he  ex- 
ercises archiepiscopal.  As  archbishop, 
he  uj^on  the  receipt  of  a  kind's  writ,  calls 
the  bishops  and  clergy  within  nis  province, 
to  meet  in  convocation.  To  him  all  ap- 
peals are  made  from  inferior  jurisdictions 
within  his  province;  and  as  an  appeal 
lies  from  the  bishop  in  person,  so  it  also 
lies  from  the  consistory  courts  of  his  dio- 
cese to  his  archiepiscopal  court.  During 
the  vacancy  of  any  see  in  his  province  he 
is  guardian  of  the  spiritualities  thereof,  as 
the  king  is  of  the  temporalities;  and,  dur- 
ing Bucn  vacancy,  all  episcopal  rights  be- 
long to  him. 

Some  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that 
an  archbishojp  is  a  dignity  as  ancient  as 
the  Apostles'^  time,  for  there  were  primi 
episcopi  then,  though  the  name  of  arch- 
bishop was  not  known  until  some  ages 
afterwards ;  and  that  the  Apostle  himself 
^ve  the  first  model  of  this  government  in 
tne  Church,  by  vesting  Titus  with  a  super- 
intendency  over  all  Crete.  Certain  it  is 
that  there  were  persons  soon  after  that 
time,  who,  under  the  name  of  metropoli- 
tans, exercised  the  same  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  functions  as  an  archbishop ; 
as  for  instance  the  Bbhop  of  Carthage, 


who  certainly  assembled  and  presided  in 
provincial  councils,  and  had  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  over  the  bishops  of  Africa; 
and  the  bishops  of  Rome,  who  had  the 
like  primacy  in  Italy.  Moreover,  the  apos- 
tolical canons,  which  were  the  rule  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  the  third  century,  mention 
a  chief  bishop  in  every  province,  and 
most  of  them  about  the  eighth  century  as- 
sumed the  title  of  archbishops;  some  of 
which  were  so  in  a  more  eminent  degree, 
viz.  those  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Anti- 
och,  and  Alexandria,  which  were  the  four 
principal  cities  of  the  empire,  and  to  these 
the  archbishop  of  Jerusalem  was  added, 
because  that  was  the  capital  city  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  these  five  were  called 
patriarchs. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  styled 
primate  of  all  England  and  metropolitan, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  York  primate  of 
England.  They  have  the  title  of  grace, 
and  most  reverend  father  in  God  by  Divine 
Providence.  There  are  two  provmces  or 
archbishoprics  in  England.  Canterbur}"  and 
York.  The  Archbishop  ot  Canterbury  has 
the  precedency  of  all  the  other  clergy ;  next 
to  hira  the  Archbishop  of  York.  Each  arch- 
bishop has,  within  his  province,  bishops 
of  several  dioceses.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  has  under  him,  within  his  pro- 
vince, Rochester,  London,  Winchester, 
Norwich,  Lincoln.  Ely.  Chichester,  Salis- 
bury, E.xeter,  Bath  and  Wells,  Worcester 
Lichfield,  Hereford,  Landafi*,  St.  David's, 
Bangor,  and  St.  Asaph;  and  four  founded 
by  kina;  Henry  VIIi.,  erected  out  of  the 
ruins  of  dissolved  monasteries,  viz,  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol,  now  united  into  one, 
Peterborough  and  Oxford.  The  Archbishop 
of  York  has  under  him  six,  viz.  the  bbhop 
of  Chester,  erected  by  Henry  VIII.,  and 
annexed  by  him  to  the  archoishopric  of 
York,  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Carlisle, 
Ripon,  and  Manchester,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man,  annexed  to  the  province  of  York  by 
king  Henry  VIII.  The  dioceses  of  Ripoa 
and  Manchester  have  been  formed  in  the 
province  of  York  within  the  last  few  years, 
Dy  act  of  pariiament. 

ARCHDEACON.  In  the  Church  of 
England  and  most  European  churches, 
each  diocese  is  divided  into  archdeaconries 
and  parishes.  Over  the  diocese  the  bishop 
presides;  over  the  archdeaconry  one  of 
the  clergy  is  appointed  by  the  bishop  to 
preside,  who  must  be  a  priest,  and  he  is 
called  an  archdeacon :  over  the  parish, 
the  rector  or  vicar  presides.  An  archdea- 
con was  so  called  anciently,  from  being  the 


e  deacons,  a  most  important  of- 
fice at  a  very  early  period  in  the  Christian 
ChufTch. 
The  antiquity  of  this  office  is  held  to  be 
high  by  many  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
ihey  deri\*e  ifs  orizin  from  the  ap- 
went  of  the  seven  deacons,  and  sup- 
ihal  St.  Stephen  was  the  first  arcti- 
;  but  there  is  no  clear  authority  lo 
warrant  this  conclusion.  Mention  is  also 
made  of  Laurentius,  archdeacon  of  Home, 
who  suffered  i.  d.  260 ;  but  although  he 
%vas  called  archdeacon  (according  to  Pru- 
denlius),  he  was  no  more  than  the  princi- 
pal man  of  the  seven  deacond  who  stood 
at  the  aliar.  ''  Hie  priimiae  aeptcm  viris  qm 
Miant  ad  aram  proximiJ^  (Prudent-  Hymn. 
de  St-  Steph.)  St.  Jerome  sajs  *'  that  the 
archdeacon  was  chosen  out  oflhe  deacons, 
and  was  the  principal  deacon  in  every 
church,  just  as  the  archpresbyter  was  the 
principal  ppcsbjier,*' 

But  even  in  M.  Jerome's  time,  the  office 
of  »nd  I  deacon  had  certainly  grown  to  great 
importance.  His  proper  business  was^  to 
attend  the  bishop  at  the  ahar;  to  direct 
the  deacons  and  other  inferior  ofRcers  in 
their  several  duties,  for  their  orderly  per- 
foimance  of  divine  service  ;  lo  attend  the 
bishop  at  ordinations^  and  to  assist  him  in 
inana^in^  and  dispensing  the  revenues  of 
the  church :  but  without  anything  that 
eould  be  called  '*  jumiitdiow/'  in  ifje  pre- 
•aot  sense  of  the  word,  either  in  llie  cathe- 
dnl  or  out  of  it 

After  the  Council  orLaodic^ea,  4,  d.  360. 
hen  it  was  ordained  that  no  bishop  should 
pUiced  m  country  villages,  the  arch- 
coo,  being  always  near  the  bishop  and 
ihe  person  mainly  entrusted  by  him,  grew 
iiiio  great  credit  and  power,  and  carae  by 
degrees  as  occasion  recjutred,  to  be  ero- 
p!oved  by  him  in  visiting  the  clergy  of 
t'  %  and  in  the  despatch  of  other 

ij  iating  lo  the  episcopal  care:  so 

.It  by  the  beginning  oi  the  seventh  cen- 
ry.  he  seems  to  have  been  fully  possessed 
tue  chief  care  and  inspection  of  the 
iqceie^  in  subordination  to  the  bishop, 
ilnrly,  the  archdeacon  cannot  hUliet 
nishment.  but  can  only  proceed  by 
'   "  and  *■  admonitions  J  ^ 

thiS|   all    the   rights  that  any 
a;. .  .^v.._oii  enjoysj  subsist  by  grants  from 
be  bishop,  made  either  volantanlyj  or  of 
f9t4'-f^,>!hi  o\  by  composiiion.     (See  the  case 
ition  made  between  the  Bishop 
I  and  his  archdeacons,  in  Gib- 
on  >  Codex f  vol.  ii.  p,  1548.) 
Aa  to  the  dimioQS  in  Englaitd  of  dio- 


ceses into  archdeaconries,  and  the  assign- 
ment of  particular  divisions  to  particular 
archdeaconries,  this  is  supposea  lo  have 
begun  a  little  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
when  the  Norman  bishops,  by  reason  of 
their  baronies,  were  tied  by  the  Constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon  to  strict  attendance 
upon  the  kings  in  their  parliaments;  and 
thusj  for  lhi5  administration  of  their  dio- 
cesesy  they  were  obliged  to  grant  larger 
delegations  of  power  lo  arclideaconSj  who 
visited  when  they  did  not  {de  inenntn  in 
trinmium).  We  meet  with  no  archdea- 
cons rested  ivitk  any  kind  of  juried  idion  ia 
the  Saxon  times.  Archbishop  Lanfrano 
was  the  first  who  made  an  archdeacon 
with  power  of  *' jurisdiction/^  in  his  see 
of  Canterbury,  audThomasJhe  first  arch- 
bishop of  York  after  the  Conquest,  was 
the  first  in  England  that  divided  his  diocese 
into  archdeaconries;  as  did,  also,  Remi- 
gius,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  Archdeacons, 
therefore,  with  us,  could  not  have  this 
power  of  jurisdiction  by  common  rights  or 
by  immemorial  custom  ;  the  power  which 
the  arclideacon  has  is  derived  from  the 
biehop,  although  he  himself  is  an  ordinary, 
and  is  recognised  as  such  by  the  books  of 
coramou  law,  which  adjudged  an  ad- 
ministration made  by  him  to  bo  good, 
though  it  is  not  expressed  by  what  autho- 
rity, because,  as  done  by  the  archdeacon, 
it  is  presumed  to  be  done  *' jure  ordinarioj- 
And  as  he  has  a  jurisdiction  in  certain 
cases,  60,  for  the  better  exercising  the 
same,  he  has  power  10  keepacourt,  which 
is  called  the  Court  of  the  Archdeacon,  or 
kis  Commissary,  and  this  he  may  hold  in 
any  place  within  his  archdeaconry,  With 
regard  to  the  archdeacon's  court,  it  was 
said  by  the  justices  of  Common  Pleas,  2 
&  3  William  and  ^lary,  in  the  case  of 
Woodward  and  Fox,  that  though  it  rai^hl 
be  supposed  originally  that  the  jurisdiction 
within  the  diocese  was  lodged  in  ihe  bishop, 
yel  the  archdeacon's  court  had,  *^  time  out 
of  mind,''  been  settled  as  a  dvittnd  court, 
and  that  the  statute  21th  of  Henry  VHL 
chap.  xn.  takes  notice  of  the  consistory 
court,  which  is  the  bishop^s,  and  of  the 
archJeacon's  court,  from  which  there  lies 
an  appeal  to  the  bishop's.  (See  J  (/peal,) 
There  is  an  officer  belonging  to  tliis  court, 
called  a  registrar,  whose  office  concerns 
ihe  administration  of  justice,  and  therefore 
the  archdeacon  cannot  by  law  take  any 
money  for  granting  it;  If  he  does,  the 
office  will  be  forfeited  lo  the  Queen.  Re- 
garding parochial  visitations  by  archdea- 
cons, see  ^'Articles  and  Directioob  to  the 
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ARCHES,  COURT  OF. 


Incumbents  and  Churchwardens  within 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Surrey,"  in  Gibson's 
Codex,  vol.  ii.  p.  1551-1555. 

By  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  cvi.  s.  2,  an  archdeacon 
may  hold,  with  his  archdeaconry,  two 
benefices  under  certain  restrictions;  or  a 
benefice  and  a  cathedral  preferment. 

He  is  also,  whilst  engaged  in  his  archi- 
diachonal  functions,  considered  to  be  resi- 
dent on  his  benefice. 

ARCHESj  COURT  OF.  The  Court  of 
Arches,  which  subsisted  long  before  the 
time  of  Henry  H.,  is  a  court  of  appeal,  be- 
longing to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
whereof  the  judge  is  called  the  dean  of 
ArdieSj  because  he  anciently  held  his  court 
in  the  church  of  St.  Marv-le-Bow  {Sancta 
Maria  de  Arcubits'S ;  thouffh  all  the  spiritual 
courts  are  now  holden  at  Doctors'Commons. 

ARCHIMANDRITE.  A  name  formerlj 
given  lo  the  superior  of  a  monastery :  it  is 
derived  from  the  word  Matir/^ai/,  by  which 
monastaries  were  sometimes  called.  The 
term  Archimandrite  is  still  retained  in  the 
Greek  Church. 

ARCHPRIKST,  or  ARCHIPRESBYTER. 
An  ancient  title  of  distinction,  correspond- 
ing to  our  title,  rural  dean,  revived  under 
most  unhappy  pretensions  among  the  Ro- 
manists or  England,  in  the  year  1598. 
These  men,  finding  themselves  without 
bishops,  importuned  the  pope,  Clement 
VII.,  to  supply  their  need ;  but  instead  of 
sending  them,  as  they  desired,  a  nnmber 
of  bishops,  he  gave  them  but  one  ecclsias- 
lical  superior,  Robert  Blackwell.  who  after 
all  was  merely  a  priest:  an  arcnpriest  in- 
deed, he  was  called,  but  as  such  having  no 
episcopal  jiower.  In  the  early  times  this 
title  was  given  to  the  chief  presbyter  in 
each  church,  presiding  over  the  church 
next  under  the  bishop,  and  taking  care  of 
all  things  relating  to  the  church  in  the 
bishop's  absence.  In  this  case  however, 
instead  of  being  placed  in  a  cathedral 
church,  or  discharging  the  office  of  rural 
dean,  under  a  bishop  or  archdeacon,  he 
was  appointed  to  govern  all  the  Romish 
clergy  of  England  and  Scotland,  without 
one  or  the  other.  Here  then  we  find  Rome, 
while  preserving  an  old  title,  inventing  an 
office  nitherto  unknown  to  the  Christian 
world.  And,  when  appointed,  what  could 
the  archpriest  do?  He  could  merely  be  a  ru- 
ral dean  on  a  large  scale.  He  could  merely 
overlook  his  brother  clergy.  He  could  not 
discharge  any  functions  properly  episcopal. 
He  could  not  ordain  priests,  confirm  cnil- 
dren,  nor  consecrate  chapels,  should  cir- 
cumstances permit  or  require.    It  is  plain. 


ARIANS. 

then,  that  the  archpriest  was  a  very  imper- 
fect and  insufficient  substitute  for  a  bishop. 
—  Visitation  Sermon^  hy  the  Rev.  L.  Darwell. 

ARCHONTICS.  Heretics  who  appeared 
in  the  second  century,  about  a.d.  175,  and 
who  were  a  set  of  Marcosians.  They  held 
a  quantity  of  idle  stories  concerning  the 
Divinity  and  the  creation  of  the  world, 
which  they  attributed  to  sundry  authors; 
and  hence  they  were  called  Archontics, 
from  the  Greek  word  ^px^tj  which  means 
prince  or  ruler. 

ARIANS.  (See  Councils.)  Heretics,  so 
named  from  Arius,  their  first  founder: 
they  denied  the  Three  Persons  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  to  be  of  the  same  essence,  and 
affirm  the  Word  to  be  a  creature,  and  that 
there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not.  They 
were  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Nice 
in  325. 

The  doctrine  of  Arius  may  be  thus 
stated: — The  Son  sprung  not  from  the 
nature  of  the  Father,  but  was  created 
from  nothing :  he  had,  indeed,  an  existence 
before  the  world,  even  before  time,  but  not 
from  eternity.  He  is,  therefore,  in  essence 
different  from  the  Father,  and  is  in  the 
order  of  creatures,  whom  he,  however,  pre- 
cedes in  excellence,  as  God  created  all 
things,  even  time,  by  his  instrumentality; 
whence  he  was  called  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Logos,  or  Word  of  God.  As  a  creature 
the  Son  is  perfect,  and  as  like  to  the  Fa- 
ther as  a  creature  can  be  to  the  creator. 
But  as  he  has  received  all  things,  as  a  gift, 
from  the  favor  of  the  Father,  as  there  was 
a  period  in  which  he  was  not,  so  there  is 
an  infinite  distance  between  him  and  the 
nature  of  the  Father;  of  which  nature  he 
cannot  even  form  a  perfect  idea,  but  can 
enjoy  only  a  defective  knowledge  of  the 
same.  His  will  was  originally  variable, 
capable  of  good  and  of  evil,  as  is  that  of 
all  other  rational  creatures:  he  is,  com- 
paratively at  least,  free  from  sin ;  not  by 
nature,  but  by  his  good  use  of  his  power 
of  election ;  the  Father,  therefore,  fore- 
seeing his  perseverance  in  good,  imparted 
to  him  that  dignity  and  sublimity  above  all 
other  creatures,  which  shall  continue  to 
be  the  reward  of  his  virtues.  Although  he 
is  called  God,  he  is  not  so  in  truth,  but 
was  deified  in  that  sense  in  which  men, 
who  have  attained  to  a  high  degree  of 
sanctitjr,  may  arrive  at  a  participation  of 
the  divine  prerogatives.  The  idea  then  of 
a  generation  of  the  Son  from  the  essence 
of  the  Father,  is  to  be  absolutely  rejected. 

This  doctrine,  which  must  have  corre- 
sponded to  the  superficial  understandings. 
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and  to  the  yet  half-pagan  ideas,  of  many 
who  then  called  tnemselves  Christians, 
attacked  the  very  soul  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  redemption  ;  for,  according  to 
this  doctrine,  it  was  not  God  made  man. 
bat  a  changeable  creature,  who  effectea 
the  great  work  of  the  redemption  of  fallen 
man.  The  devout  Christian,  to  whom 
failh  in  the  God-man,  Christ,  the  only 
Divine  Mediator,  opened  the  way  to  an  in- 
timate union  with  God,  saw  by  this  doc- 
trine that  his  Redeemer  and  Mediator  was 
as  infinitely  removed  from  the  essence  of 
God  as  himself;  he  saw  himself  driven 
back  to  the  ancient  pagan  estrangement 
from  God,  and  removed  to  an  unattainable 
distance  from  him. — See  Maimbourg.  Hist, 
of  ArianSy  for  an  account  of  the  revival  of 
Ariamism  in  the  last  century;  see  Van  Milder fs 
Life  of  Waterlnnd. 

ARMENIANS.  The  Christians  of  Ar- 
men  ia.  They  are  followers  of  Eutyches  in 
his  heresy,  asserting  that  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  is  swallowed  up  of  the  divine ; 
or  is  no  more  properly  human  than  a  drop 
of  vinegar  put  into  the  sea,  can  afterwards 
be  reckoned  vinegar.  They  do  not  deny 
the  real  presence  m  the  eucnarist,  they  do 
not  mix  water  with  their  wine,  nor  do  they 
consecrate  unleavened  bread.  They  ab- 
stain from  eating  blood,  and  things 
strangled.  They  scrupulously  observe 
fasting ;  and  fasts  so  frequently  occur,  that 
their  whole  religion  seems  to  consist  in 
fasting.  They  admit  infants  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  eucharist:  they  reject  purgatory 
and  prayers  for  the  dead:  they  fast  on 
Christmas-day,  and  they  allow  marriage  in 
their  priests. 

ARMINIANS.  A  powerful  party  of 
Christians,  first  so  called  in  Holland,  and 
who  took  the  name  of  Remonstrants,  from 
a  writing  called  a  remonstrance,  which  was 
presented  b}r  them  to  the  states  of  Holland, 
1609,  wherein  they  reduced  their  peculiar 
doctrines  to  these  five  articles : — 

1.  That  God,  from  all  eternity,  deter- 
mined to  bestow  salvation  on  those  who, 
as  he  foresaw,  would  persevere  unto  the 
end  in  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  to 
inflict  everlasting  punishment  on  those  who 
should  continue  in  their  unbelief,  and  re- 
sist, to  the  end  of  life,  his  divine  assist- 
ance; BO  that  election  was  conditional; 
and  reprobation,  in  like  manner,  the  result 
of  foreseen  infidelity  and  persevering 
wickedness. 

2.  On  the  second  point,  the)r  taught. 
Tliat  Jksus  Christ,  by  his  sufierings  ana 
d^tth,  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of 


mankind  in  general,  and  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  particular;  that,  however,  none 
but  those  who  believe  in  nim  can  be  par- 
takers of  that  divine  benefit. 

3.  On  the  third  article  they  held,  That 
true  faith  cannot  proceed  from  the  exercise 
of  our  natural  faculties  and  powers,  nor 
from  the  force  and  operation  of  free  will : 
since  man,  in  consequence  of  his  natural 
corruption,  is  incapable  either  of  thinking 
or  dom^  any  good  thing;  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  IS  necessary  to  his  conversion  and 
salvation,  that  he  be  regenerated  and  re- 
newed by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  is  the  gift  of  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ. 

4.  On  the  fourth  they  believed,  That 
this  divine  grace,  or  energy  of  the  Holt 
Ghost,  begins,  advances,  and  perfects 
everything  that  can  be  called  good  in 
man;  and  that,  consequently,  all  good 
works  are  to  be  attributed  to  God  alone; 
that,  nevertheless,  this  grace,  which  is 
offered  to  all,  does  not  lorce  men  to  act 
against  their  inclinations,  but  may  be  re- 
sisted and  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  per- 
verse will  of  the  impenitent  sinner. 

5.  And  on  the  fifth.  That  God  gives  to 
the  truly  faithful  who  are  regenerated  by 
his  grace,  the  means  of  preserving  them- 
selves in  this  state ;  ana  though  the  first 
Arminians  entertained  some  doubt  with 
respect  to  the  closing  part  of  this  article, 
their  followers  uniformly  maintain,  That 
the  regenerate  may  lose  true  justifying 
faith,  fall  from  a  state  of  grace,  and  die  in 
their  sins. 

The  name  of  Arminians  was  given  them, 
because  Arminius,  professor  of  divinity  at 
Leyden,  was  the  first  who  opposed  the 
then  received  sentiments  in  Holland,  of  an 
absolute  predestination.  The  synod  of 
Dort,  consisting  of  Dutch,  French,  German, 
and  Swiss  divines,  and  held  in  1618,  con- 
demned their  opinions. 

ARMS.  Armorial  bearings,  whether 
borne  by  individuals  or  by  corporate  bodies 
and  corporations  sole:  among  which  are 
reckoned  bishops,  colleges,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  persons  and  bodies.  A  bishop 
impales  his  family  coat  with  the  arras  of 
his  see,  to  denote  his  spiritual  marriage 
with  his  Church ;  but  the  arms  of  the  see 
occupy  the  dexter  side  of  the  escutcheon,  or 
the  side  of  greater  honor.  When  a  bishop  is 
married,  he  empales  the  arms  of  his  wife 
with  his  own  family  coat,  on  a  separate 
escutcheon ;  and  this  escutcheon  is  placed 
by  the  sinister  side  of  the  shield,  empaling 
his  own  coat  with  the  arms  of  the  see. 
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Many  of  the  arms  of  bishoprics  contain 
allusions  to  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
person  who  bears  them.  Thus  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  bears  a  pall;  in  right 
of  his  see :  and  the  Archbishop  of  York 
bears  two  keys  crossed  saltienvise.  Col- 
leges often  assume  the  family  coat  of  their 
founder  as  their  arms. 

ARTICLES,  THE  THIRTY-NINE.  The 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  based  on  the  Forty- 
two  Articles  framed  by  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer  and  Bishop  Ridley  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  were  presented  hy  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Par- 
ker, to  the  convocation  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  which  was  convened  with  the 
parliament  in  January  1562,  and  by  the 
convocation  they  were  unanimously  ap- 
proved. In  1566  a  bill  was  brought  into 
parliament  1o  confirm  them.  The  bill 
passed  the  Commons,  but  by  the  queen^s 
command  was  dropped  in  the  Lords.  In 
1571  the  convocation  revised  the  articles 
of  1562,  and  made  some  alterations  in 
them.  In  the  same  year  an  act  was  passed, 
"to  provide  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Chufcn  should  be  of  sound  religion.''  It 
enacted  that  all  ecclesiastical  persons 
should  subscribe  to  "  all  the  articles  of  re- 
ligion which  only  contained  the  confession 
of  the  true  faith  and  of  the  sacraments, 
comprised  in  a  book  imprinted,  entitlea 
*  Articles,'  whereupon  it  was  agreed  by  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  and  the  whole 
clergy  in  convocation  nolden  in  London, 
.  in  Uie  year  of  our  Lord  God  1562,  ac- 
cording to  the  computation  of  the  Church 
of  England,  for  the  avoiding  of  diversities  of 
opinions,  and  for  the  establishing  of  con- 
sent touching  true  religion,  put  forth  by 
the  queen's  authority .'°  In  1628  an  En- 
glish edition  was  published  by  royal 
authority,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  declara- 
tion of  Charles  I. 

Some  have  thought  that  they  are  only 
articles  of  union  and  peace ;  that  they  are 
a  standard  of  doctrine,  not  to  be  contra- 
dicted or  disputed ;  that  the  sons  of  the 
Church  are  only  bound  to  acquiesce  si- 
lently to  them ;  and  that  the  subscription 
binds  only  to  a  general  compromise  upon 
those  articles,  that  so  there  may  be  no  dis- 
puting or  wrangling  about  them.  By  this 
means  they  reckon,  that  though  a  man 
should  differ  in  his  opinion  from  that 
which  appears  to  be  the  clear  sense  of 
any  of  the  articles ;  yet  he  may  with  a 
good  conscience  subscribe  them,  if  the 
article  appears  to  him  to  be  of  such  a 


nature,  that  though  he  thinks  it  wrong, 
yet  it  seems  not  to  be  of  that  consequence, 
but  that  it  may  be  borne  with  and  not 
contradicted. 

Now  as  to  the  laity,  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  certamly  to  them  these  aro 
only  the  articles  of  church  communion ;  so 
that  every  person,  who  does  not  think 
that  there  is  some  proposition  in  them, 
that  is  erroneous  to  so  hi^h  a  degree  that 
he  cannot  hold  communion  with  such  as 
hold  it,  may,  and  is  obliged  to  continue  in 
our  communion;  for  certainly  there  may 
be  many  opinions  held  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, which  a  man  may  believe  to  be 
false,  and  yet  may  esteem  them  to  be  of 
so  little  importance  to  the  chief  design  of 
religion,  that  he  may  well  hold  com- 
munion with  those  whom  he  thinks  to  be 
so  mistaken. 

But  what  the  clergy  are  bound  to  by 
their  subscriptions  is  much  more  than  this. 
The  meaning  of  every  subscription  is  to 
be  taken  from  the  design  of  the  imposer, 
and  from  the  words  of  the  subscription 
itself.  The  title  of  the  articles  bears,  that 
they  were  agreed  upon  in  convocation, 
*•  for  the  avoiding  of  diversities  of  opi- 
nions, and  for  the  establishing  of  consent 
touching  true  religion."  Where  it  is  evi- 
dent that  ''  a  consent  in  opinion "  is  de- 
signed. If  we  in  the  next  place  consider 
the  declarations  that  the  Church  has  made 
in  the  canons,  we  shall  find,  that  though 
by  the  fifth  canon,  which  relates  to  the 
whole  body  of  people,  such  only  are  de- 
clared to  be  excommunicated  ipso  JadOj 
who  shall  afHrm  any  of  the  articles  to  be 
erroneous,  or  such  as  he  may  not  with  a 
good  conscience  subscribe  to;  yet  the 
thirty-sixth  canon  is  express  for  the  clergy, 
requiring  them  to  subscribe  "  willingly  ana 
ex  animoj^^  and  "acknowledge  ail  and 
every  article  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word 
of  God  :"  upon  which  canon  it  is,  that  the 
form  of  the  subscription  runs  in  these 
words,  which  seem  expressly  to  declare  a 
man's  own  opinion,  and  not  a  bare  assent 
to  an  article  of  peace,  or  an  engagement 
to  silence  and  submission.  The  statute  of 
the  13th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  chap.  12, 
which  gives  the  legal  authority  to  our  re- 
quiring subscriptions,  in  order  to  a  man's 
being  capable  of  a  benefice,  requires  that 
every  clergyman  should  read  the  articles 
in  the  church,  with  a  declaration  of  his  un- 
feigned assent  to  them.  These  things 
make  it  appear  very  plain,  that  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  clergy  must   be    con- 
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side  red  as  a  declaration  of  their  own 
opinion,  and  not  as  a  bare  obligation  to 
nlence. — Bishop  Burnet. 

We  learn  from  the  New  Testament^  lb  at 
those  who  first  embraced  tbe  gOBpel  de- 
clared thpir  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  proniised 
Mesiiahj  in  simple  and  general  terms  (Acts, 
Yiii.  37) !  and  there  is  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing inat  the  apostles  required  this  de- 
claration to  be  made  in  any  one  particular 
form  of  words.  No  such  formulary  is 
Inui^mitted  to  us ;  and,  had  any  ever  ex* 
bled,  it  would  probably  have  been  cited 
or  alluded  to  in  the  New  TeBtament^  or  in 
the  early  apologies  for  Chrislianity.  Every 
bishop  was  authorized  to  prescribe  a  for- 
iBulaiy  for  the  use  of  his  own  church  ;  and 
there  are  still  extant  in  writers,  who  lived 
near  to  tbe  apostolic  a^e,  several  abstracts 
of  Christian  faith,  wnich,  though  they 
agree  in  substance,  vary  in  expression. 
But,  when  heresies  gained  ground,  and  de- 
stroyed ufiiformily  of  behef  among  Chris- 
tians^ it  became  necessary  to  havo  a  public 
^andu.fd  of  faitli ;  and  to  ihia  cause  we 
are  to  attribute  the  origin  of  creeds.  Tbe 
design  of  ihes^e  creed  a  was  to  establis^h 
the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  in 
opposition  to  the  errors  which  then  pre- 
vailed ;  and  to  exclude  from  communion 
with  the  orthodox  church  of  Christ  all 
who  held  heretical  opinions.  New  dissen- 
siona  and  controversies  continually  arose ; 
mod  we  have  to  lament  that,  in  process  of 
ttme^  "the  faith,  which  was  once  deliver- 
ed onto  the  saint^,-'  became  corrupted  in 
the  hi^shest  degree  j  and  that  those  very 
OooDciTs,  which  were  convened  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  apostolic  age,  for  the 
I  Mfpoee  of  declaring  '*  the  tiuih  as  it  is  in 
'  SMSon/'  gave  their  sanction  and  authority  to 
ihe  grossed  absurdities  and  most  palpable 
►  errors.  These  corruplionp,  supported  by 
*  tecolar  power^  and  favored  by  the  dark- 
fiesB  and  ignorance  of  the  times,  were 
.  iJjiiost  universally  received  through  a  sue- 
'  r#«Mon  of  many  ages,  till  at  last  the  glo- 
i'  'hi  of   the    Reformation  dispelled 

Is,  which  had  so  long  obscured 
tne  i_  tsn-nian  world. 

At  that  interesting  period  the  several 
churches,  which  had  separated  themselves 
CroRi  the  Roman  communion,  found  it  ex- 

dicni  to  publish  confessions  of   their 
h ;  and,  m  conformity  to  this  practice, 
F^Kviin!  the  Sixth,  the  first  Prolestani  king 
rulf  caused  to  be  published  by  his 
'  ^  "  horiiy  forty-two  **  articles,  agreed 

upon  by  the  bishops  and  other  learned  and 
I  in  the  ooQVoomlion  held  at  Lon- 
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don  in  the  year  1553,  to  root  out  the 
discord  of  opinions,  and  establish  the 
sigreement  of  true  religion."  These  ar- 
ticles were  repealed  by  Queen  Maryi  soon 
after  her  accession  to  llie  throne.  But 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  beginning  of  her 
reign,  gave  her  royal  assent  to  '^Thirty- 
nine  articles,  agreed  upon  by  the  arch- 
bii^hons  and  bishops  of  both  provinces, 
and  the  whole  clergy,  in  the  convocation 
holden  at  London  in  the  year  1562,  for 
avoiding  diversities  of  opinion,  and  for  ihe 
establishing  of  consent  touching  true  re- 
ligion," These  articles  were  revised,  and 
some  small  alterations  made  in  them,  in 
tbe  year  157 1 :  since  which  time  they  have 
continued  to  be  the  criterion  of  the  faith 
of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
on  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  The 
articles  of  1562  were  drawn  up  in  Latin 
only;  but,  in  1571,  ihey  were  subscribed 
by  the  members  of  the  two  houses  of  con- 
vocation, both  in  Latin  and  English ;  and, 
therefore,  the  Latin  and  English  copies  are 
to  bo  considered  as  equally  authentic. 
The  original  manuscripts,  subscribed  by 
the  houses  of  convocation,  were  burnt  in 
the  Fire  of  London;  but  Dr  Bennet  has 
collated  the  oldest  copies  now  extant,  and 
it  appears  that  there  are  no  variations  of 
any  importance. 

ft  is  generally  believed  that  Cranmer 
and  Ridley  were  chiefly  concerned  in  fram- 
ing tlie  forty-two  articfes,  upon  which  our 
thirty-nine  are  founded.  But  Bishop  Bur- 
net says,  that  '* questions  relating  to  them 
were  given  about  to  many  bishops  and  di- 
vines^ who  gave  in  their  several  answers, 
which  were  collated  and  examined  very 
maturely;  all  sides  had  a  free  and  fair 
hearing  before  conclusions  were  made.'* 
Indeecl,  caution  and  moderation  are  no 
leas  conspicuous  in  them  than  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the 
eariy  opinions  and  practice  of  Christians, 

Bishop  Bumet,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Reformation.'*  has  preserved  the  forty-two 
articles  published  by  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  has  pointerl  out  in  what  resfiects 
thej*  differ  from  the  thirty-nine  articles 
which  are  now  in  force. 

These  thirty-nine  articlea  are  arranged 
with  great  judgment  and  perspicuity^  and 
maybe  considered  under  four  general  di- 
visions; the  first  five  contain  the  Christian 
doctrines  concerning  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  to  the  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth,  the  rule  of  faith  is  established ; 
the  ten  ne.vl  relate  to  Christians,  as  indivi- 
duals; and  the  remaining  twenty -one  re- 
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late  to  them,  as  they  are  members  of  a 
religious  society.  But,  as  all  confessions 
of  taith  have  had  a  reference  to  existing 
heresies,  we  shall  here  find,  not  only  the 

Eositive  doctrines  of  the  gospel  asserted  ; 
ut  also  the  principal  errors  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  most  of 
the  extravagances  into  which  certain  Pro- 
testant sects  fell  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation, rejected  and  condemned. — Bp. 
Tomline, 

[The  Thirty-nine  articles  so  called  (for 
there  are  really  but  thirty-eight)  of  the 
American  Church,  differ  in  several  though 
not  very  important  resoects  from  those  of 
the  Church  of  Englana.  In  the  eighth  ar- 
ticle we  have  left  out  the  words  ''three 
creeds,"  and  "  Athanasius  creed,"  having 
rejected  that  creed  as  an  exponent  of  our 
faith.  The  twenty-first  article  ''of  the 
authority  of  General  Councils"  is  left  out 
altogether,  and  though  the  No.  xxi.  and 
title  is  retained,  an  asterisk  refers  us  to  a 
foot-note  which  says,  "the  21st  of  the 
former  articles  is  omitted  because  it  is 
partly  of  a  local  and  civil  nature  and  is 
provided  for  as  to  the  remaining  part  of  it 
in  other  articles." 

After  the  35th  article  "of  Homilies," 
our  reviewers  have  inserted  the  following 
explanation  in  bracket.  "This  article  is 
received  in  this  church  so  far  as  it  declares 
the  books  of  Homilies  to  be  an  explication 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  instructive  on 
piety  and  morals.  But  all  references  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  England  are 
considered  as  inapplicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  this  church,  which  also  sus- 
Send  the  order  for  the  reading  of  said 
lomilies  in  churches,  until  a  revision  of 
them  may  be  conveniently  made,  for  the 
clearing  of  them,  as  well  from  obsolete 
words  and  phrases,  as  from  the  local  re- 
ferences." The  36th  article  "  of  the  Con- 
secration of  Bishops  and  ministers"  is 
altered  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  the 
American  Church. 

The  37th  article,  *•  of  the  power  of  the 
civil  ma^strates,"  is  a  new  one  entirely 
superseding  that  of  the. Church  of  England 
which  sets  forth  the  Queen's  supremacy  in 
Church  and  State,  the  annulling  of  papal 
urisdiction  in  England,  the  power  of  the 
laws  of  the  realm  to  punish  with  death, 
and  the  lawfulness  of  wearing  weapons 
and  serving  in  wars  at  the  commandment 
of  the  magistrates.  The  American  article 
is  a  biblical  statement  of  a  great  and  fun- 
damental pnnciple,  applicable  to  cdl  men, 
and  under  all  ciicamstances. 


ASCENSION-DAY. 

The  American  Articles  were  ordered  to 
be  set  forth  by  the  General  Convention, 
assembled  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in 
September,  1801.] 

ARTS.  One  of  the  faculties  in  which 
degrees  are  conferred  in  the  Universities. 
In  the  English  universities  there  are  two 
degrees  in  arts,  that  of  bachelor  and  that 
of  master.  The  whole  circle  of  the  arts 
was  formerly  reduced  to  seven  sciences ; 
grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  geo- 
metry, music,  ana  astronomy;  and  these 
again  were  aivided  into  the  frtintim,  in* 
eluding  the  first  three,  and  the  quadrivium 
including  the  remaining  four. 

ASCENSION-DAY.  This  holy  day 
has  been  kept  in  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  reckoned  by 
the  Compiler  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
among  the  other  great  festivals,  Christmas- 
day,  the  Epiphany,  Easier,  and  Whitsun- 
day, and  St.  Augustine  speaks  of  it  as 
either  instituted  by  the  apostles,  or  by 
some  early  and  numerously  attended  coun- 
cils of  the  primitive  bishops,  whose  au- 
thority he  considered  most  beneficial  in  the 
Church.  "  On  this  day,"  says  St.  Chrysos- 
tom,  "the  reconciliation  between  God  and 
mankind  was  completed,  the  long  enmity 
was  dissolved,  the  blasting  war  brought  to 
an  end."  "  On  this  day  we,  who  had 
been  shown  to  be  unworthy  of  earth,  were 
raised  to  the  hope  of  heaven ;  we,  who 
were  not  fit  to  receive  dominion  even  on 
earth  below,  were  exalted  to  the  kingdom 
which  is  above ;  and  our  nature  kept  out 
by  cherubim  from  an  earthly  paradise, 
may  now  sit  above  the  cherubim  on  high.'' 
Christ,  the  first-fruits  of  our  nature  having 
obtained  this  perfection,  we  that  are  his 
members  may  hope  to  partake  the  same 
glory.  This  hope  the  returning  day  of  his 
ascension  should  ever  bring  into  our  minda, 
and  we  should  keep  it  for  the  sustaining 
of  our  hope,  and  in  thankfulness  for  the 
grace  it  brought.  It  is  one  of  the  days 
which  the  Church  especially  recommends 
for  the  receiving  of  the  holy  communion. 
(See  the  Special  Preface  in  the  Communion 
Office.)  It  is  difiicuh  to  account  for  the 
too  prevalent  neglect  of  this  high  festival 
of  our  Church  on  any  other  ground  than 
the  encroachment  oi  worldly  principles 
upon  the  minds  of  men  to  the  displacing 
of  the  principles  of  the  Church.  Ascen- 
sion-day is  one  of  the  four  holy  days  for 
which  special  psalms  are  appointed.  The 
three  Rogation  days  are  appointed  to  pre- 
pare us  for  its  right  celebration,  and  yet, 
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i  is  not  marked  by  worldly  fes- 
rtties,  many  neglect  and  pass  Jl  by. 
ASCETICS.     Men   in  the  second  cen- 
nry,  who  made  profession  of  uncommon 
mes  of  sanctity  and  virtue^  and  declared 
nr  reeotution  of  obeying  alt  ihe  counsels 
r  CitRisT,  in  order  to  their  enjoying  com- 
Btinion  with  God  here ;  and  also,  in  ex* 
station  that}  after  the  dissolution  of  iheir 
Dortal  bodies,  they  might  ascend  to  him 
riih  the  greater  facility,  and  find  nothing 
retanl  their  approach  to  the  supreme 
entre  of  happiness  and  perfection.     They 
Dked  upon  themselves  as  prohibited  I  he 
dse  of  things  which  it  was  lawful  for  other 
i^hnstlans  to    enjoy,  such   as  wine.  Jksh, 
^wrttnmrmy  and   commerce.     They  thought 
'[  theif  indispensable  duty  to  atiermato  the 
dy,  by  walchings,  abstmence,  labor,  and 
buoger.     They  looked  for  felicity  in  soti- 
retfeat5,  m  desert  places,  where  hy 
Tere   and  assiduous  efforts  of  Bublime 
neditation,  they   thought   io   raise    their 
Dul  above   all   externsl   objects,  and  all 
ensual  pleai?ares.    Both  men  and  women 
poseu  upon  themselves  the  most  severe 
K8,  the  most  austere  discipline;  all  which, 
t>we?er  it  might  be  the  fruit  of  pious  in- 
ntion,  was  in  the  issue  extremely  detri- 
Denial  to  Christianity  and  tended  to  in- 
duce the  doctrine  of  justification  by  in* 
0nt  righteousness.    The^e  persons  were 
ascetics  (from  ^vtui^tfj  exercise  or 
ine)   and  philosophers;    nor  were 
^^nly  distinguished  by  their  title  from 
Kher  Christians,  but  also  by  their  garb, 
the  second  century^  indeed,  such  as 
ced  this  austere  "kind  of  life  submit- 
hlihemBelves  to  all  these  mortilicalions 
I  private,  without  breaking  asunder  their 
>cial  bonds,  or  withdrawing  themselves 
om  the  concourse  of  men.     But  in  pro- 

\  of  linne  they  retired  into  deserts;  and 

ifter  the  example  of  ihe  Easenes  andThe- 
ipeutie^  lliey  fiDfmed  themselves  into  cer- 
lift  companies. — See  Origettj  contr.  Cds. 
"  ,  T. ;  Can.  AjyQ^tol,  cap.  51  ;  Cyril^  Ca- 
l6»  n.  9 ,  liifighjm,  Antiti  Chr.  Ck, 
':ETIC1SM.  The  practice  of  the 
c«.  On  this  subject  the  following 
jndicious  remarks  occur  in  Morgan's 
[lies.*'  We  do  not  consider  neglect 
*  ike  body — meaning  by  the  term  our 
Ckt  material  organization^ — a  rule  of 
liaotty.    The  abnegation   of  sin  is^ 

Bree.  the  root  of  all  religion,  and  the 

3y  of  sin  is  a  scriptural  phrase  for  our 

le  in  its  unredeemed  and  antagonistic 

► ;  but  it  ceases  to  be  a  body  of  sin,  In 

I  tensei  when  it  becomes  a  member  of 


CiiiiisT :  it  becomes  in  baptism  a  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  how  are  we  to 
judge  that  the  spirit  within  is  indeed  re- 
generated? Principally  by  the  works  of 
the  body»  The  existence  of  good  works 
manifests  the  operation  of  the  ?=ptrit  of 
good  J  and  the  Christian  eharacler  there- 
fore takes  for  its  physical  development^ 
labor,  activity,  perseverance,  energy,  for- 
titude, courage,  to  all  of  which  qualities, 
self-denial  is  the  prelimi^ar}^  Christi- 
anity, therefore,  does  not  eradicate  the 
powers  of  the  body  any  more  tlinn  it  does 
(he  feelings  of  the  heart,  or  the  Vacuities 
of  the  mind ;  it  eradicates  iheir  misdevcw 
tion.  What  it  aims  at  effecting  is  to  assign 
to  each  in  its  sanctified  character  its  pro- 
per place  and  province.  It  defines  legiti- 
mate objects  for  the  passions — legitimate 
ambitions  for  the  mind — legitimate  aspi- 
rations for  the  soul.  Simply^  Christianity 
i&  human  nature  in  rectitude,  not  letharg)', 
of  action.  Nature  in  BV^ry  instance  tells 
us  that  we  possess  such  and  such  powers; 
the  go5pel  directs  their  application,  and 
reveals  the  important  results  depetidenl 
upon  their  use  or  abuse.  The  right  disci- 
plinej  Iherefore,  not  the  destruction  ol 
human  capabilities,  is  inculcated  by  the 
Scripture*.  God  has  for  the  wisest  reasons 
placed  the  extirpation  of  these  internal 
organs  of  action  beyond  our  power,  but 
wiihin  our  power  the  regulating  Ihera  for 
good  or  evil,  happiness  or  miser)\  The 
choice  is  ours ;  the  consequences  atten- 
dant on  the  choice  are  not  ours :  these  have 
been  fixed  from  and  will  extend  inlOy 
elernitV' 

ASCODROGITES.  Heretics,  who  sprung 
up  about  the  year  173.  Tliey  were  re- 
markable for  many  extravagancies  of  ges 
ture.  They  introduced  Bacchanals  into 
the  churches,  where  they  kept  wine,  and 
going  in  procession,  said  they  were  **  ves- 
sels full  of  new  wine,  as  said  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  gospel'- — Prateolu$j  Elench.  Ha^ren. 

ASCODROUPITES,  or  ASCODROU- 
TES.  An  heretical  sect  of  the  Marco^ians. 
They  rejected  the  sacraments  alleging  that 
things  spiritual  cannot  be  conveyed  in  cor- 
poreal symbols. — Bingham^  Aiitiq.  Chr.  Ck, 

ASH4vE  ONES  DAY.  (See  ienf  and 
Comminaiwn,)  This  day  seems  to  have 
been  observed  as  the  first  day  of  Lent  in 
the  lime  of  Gregory  the  Great.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some,  that  Gregory  added  three 
days  at'  the  beginning  of  Lent^  lo  make 
the  number  forty,  in  more  exact  imitation 
of  the  number  of  days  in  our  blessed 
Saviour'3  fast;  and  thut  before  bis  time 
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there  were  only  thirty-six  days,  the  Sun- 
days being  always  kept  as  festivals.  It 
was  called,  in  his  time,  Dies  dnerum^  the 
day  of  sprinklinj;  ashes,  or  Captd  jejunii, 
the  beginning  of  the  fast.  The  custom 
of  open  penance,  which  the  name  of  the 
day  reminds  us  of,  is  one  of  those  things 
which  the  Church  of  England,  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  wished  to  see  restored; 
but  on  account  ot  the  prejudices  of  the 
time,  she  could  not  carry  out  her  wishes. 
(See  ihi  Commination  Serviu  in  the  Prayer 
Book.) 

ASPERGILLUM.  An  instrument  resein- 
bling  a  brush,  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  for  the  purpose  of  sprinkling  holy 
water  over  olnects  to  be  blessed. 

ASPERSION.  (See  Affusion.)  The 
sprinkling  with  water  in  the  sacrament  of 
baptism.    This  our  rubric  permits. 

Then  the  pried  shall  take  the  child  into  his 
hands  and  say  to  the  godfathers  and  god* 
mothers^ 

Name  this  child. 

And  then  naming  it  after  them  {if  they  shall 
certify  him  that  the  child  may  well  endure  it) 
he  shall  dip  it  in  the  water  discreetly  and 
warily,  saying, 

N.  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Fathsr,  and  of  the  SoM,  and  of  the  Holt 
Ghost.    Amen. 

But  if  they  certify  that  the  child  is  weak,  it 
shall  suffice  to  pour  water  upon  it,  saying 
tike  aforesaid  words. 

jY.  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
FatheRi  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holt 
Ghost.    Amen. 

It  is  said  by  the  Anabaptists  that  there 
is  no  authonty  in  scripture  for  thus  ad- 
ministering the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
But  we  find  in  the  primitive  Church,  that 
although  baptism  was  regularly  admi- 
nister^ by  immersion,  yet  in  cases  of 
sickness,  where  clinic  baptism  was  admi- 
nistered, aspersion  was  used.  We  con- 
clude, then,  that  immersioa  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  sacrament ;  and  if  sickness  were 
an  excuse  for  not  immersinff  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  it  is  ttiira  sufficient 
excuse,  if  in  our  cold  climate  to  immerse 
our  children  would  be  attended  with  dan- 
ger.— See  Bingham^s  Origines  Eedesiastica. 

ASSEMBLY  OF  DIVINES.  The  tide 
given  to  a  notable  assembly  held  at  West- 
ir,  Ist  July,  1648,  convoked  by  an 
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ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons^  but 
forbidden  to  be  held  by  the  king,  to  take 
the  liturgy,  government  and  doctrines  of 
the  Church  under  consideration.  The 
members  were  elected  by  the  knights  and 
burgesses,  two  being  returned  for  each 
county.  Usher  was  nominated,  but  with 
the  few  Episcopalians  elected  did  not  serve. 
The  Scottish  covenant  was  taken  by  this 
assembly:  the  confession  of  faith  still 
received  in  the  Scottish  presbyterian  estab- 
lishment and  the  larger  and  shorter  cate- 
chisms were  drawn  up.  But  the  opinions 
of  the  members  dinered  so  widely  on 
many  points,  that  the  assembly  broke  up 
without  accomplishing  the  pnncipal  end 
for  which  it  was  convened. 

ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  VIRGIN 
MARY.  A  festival  of  the  Romish  Church. 
instituted  in  the  seventh  century,  and  fixed 
to  the  15th  of  August,  in  honor  of  the 
imaginary  ascension  of  the  Virgin  Maiy 
into  heaven,  which,  without  any  authority 
from  scripture  or  tradition,  some  sects  in 
that  corrupt  Church  teach  to  have  occurred 
in  a  miraculous  manner,  some  years  after 
her  death.    (See  Virgin  Mary.) 

ASYLUM.  A  place  of  refuse.  This 
began  to  be  a  privilege  of  churches  in  the 
time  of  Constantino.  No  persons  could 
be  arrested  in  churches.  In  the  middle 
ages  this  was  a  great  advantage  to  prevent 
the  excesses  of  private  revenge.  In  times 
of  sreat  civilization  it  became  an  abuse, 
and  the  privilege  was  taken  away. 

ATHANASIAN  CREED.  The  learned, 
at  this  day,  however  they  may  diffisr  in 
their  opinions  about  the  age,  or  author, 
make  no  question  but  that  the  composition 
was  originally  in  Latin.  The  style  and 
phraseology— its  early  acceptance  with  the 
Latins,  while  unknown  to  the  Greeks— -the 
antiquity  and  number  of  the  Latin  MSS. 
and  their  general  agreement  with  each 
other,  compared  witn  the  lateness,  the 
scarceness,  and  the  disagreement  of  the 
Greek  copies — all  seem  to  demonstrate 
this. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  it  was  certainly  become  so  famous 
in  the  sixth  century,  as  to  be  commented 
upon,  together  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
Apostles'  Creed,  about  the  year  570,  by 
Venantius  Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Poitiers, 
in  France.  This  is  certain  evidence  for 
the  time  specified,  and  presumptive  for 
much  greater  antiquity.  For  who  can 
imagine  that  it  should  grow  into  such  re- 
pute of  a  sudden  ? 

From  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 


CTpedj  and  from  its  raanner  of  expressing 
lbem»  it  is  probable  that  it  is  earlier  thiin 
the  times  of  Nestorius,  or  the  Ephi?sme 
Council,  in  431 ;  the  creed  not  condemning 
the  heresy  of  the  Nestorian*  'm  auch  full, 
direct,  critical  ierms^  a«  the  Catholics 
fmind  to  be  necessary  against  the  wiles 
,iij  i  subtleties  af  those  men. 

From  the  doetriue  of  the  incarnation  ^  as 
ejcpre'^scd  thereiu^  we  may  be  confident 
thai  it  is  not  earlier  than  the  rise  of  the 
Apollinarian  heresy,  which  appeared  at 
first  about  the  year  360,  and  grew  to  a 
iipiid  about  370,  or  a  little  later.  And 
this  consideration  is  agraiiist  the  opinion 
that  Athanasius  made  it,  either  during  his 
banrshment  at  Treves^  which  ended  in  ihe 
year  338,  or  during  hi<»  stay  at  Rome,  in 
the  year  313;  or  that  he  presented  it  to 
'  >«  Julius,  or  Liberius,  who  were 

[  before  the  year  367»  And  Dr. 
W  iierUnd,  whose  researches  were  so  ex- 
tensive, infers  that  the  Alhanosian  Creed 
J!*  not  earlier  than  the  year  420. 

It  is  observable  ihaf,  about  the  3  ear  426, 
St.  Augustine,  then  bi.4iop  of  Hippo,  in 
Africa*  held  a  close  and  intimate  corre- 
spondence with  the  Gtillican  churches. 
Fof  one  Leporius,  a  presbyter,  having 
spread  faL^e  doctrine  in  Gaul,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  \he  incamalion,  anil  being  cen- 
sured for  itj  fled  to  Africa,  and  was  diere 
brought  to  a  eense  of  his  errors  by  St. 
Auguiitine,and  some  other  African  bishops. 
The  lives  and  characters  suiting  extremely 
well  with  place,  lime,  occasion,  and  oiher 
cJrrnmsIances^  all  these  concur  to  per- 
^uAi\t2  that  the  creed  was  composed  in 
Gaul,  between  the  years  426  and  430. 
And  as  Honoratus,  of  Marseilles,  tells  us 
thjit  lidary,  archbishop  of  Aries,  composed 
jin  admirable  '*  Expo^iiinn  of  the  Creed/^ 
and  as  among  the  ancient  titles  given  to 
this  creed  are  "  An  Exposition  of  the 
Catholic  Faith,"  or,  yet  nearer,  **  Ati  Ex- 
poeition  of  the  Apostles*  Creed/'  Hilary 
was  probably  the  author  of  this  work  j  or 
else  his  creed  is  lost. 

A  5  tn  the  name  of  Athanasitis,now  gene- 
i\ed  to  it,  it  maybe  remarked, 
the  revival  of  llie  Arian  contro* 
Irene rsy  in  Gaul,  under  the  inlluence  of 
the  BuTgTjndian  kings,  it  was  natural  to  call 
on«  side  Athanasians,  and  the  other  side 
A  nans ;  and  so  also  to  name  the  orthodox 
fiiih,  the  Alhanasian  faiths  as  the  other  the 
Arian.  This  creed,  therefore,  being  an 
fxcetlent  summary  of  the  Catholic  faith,  as 
maimained  by  Alhanasius,  might  in  pro- 
cess of  time   acquire  the  name   of  the 


Athanasian  faith  and  so  in  a  titUe  while 
occasion  the  mistake  of  ascribing  it  to  him, 
as  his  composition. 

His  name,  together  with  the  intrinsic 
worth  and  value  of  the  form  itself^  gave  it 
credit  enough  to  be  received  in  France  as 
an  orthodox  formulary,  or  system  of  belief, 
about  the  middle  of  ine  aixVh  century,  and 
into  the  public  offices  of  the  Gallican 
Church  about  the  year  670.  In  Spain  it 
was  known  and  approved  a^  a  rule  of  faith 
about  the  year  633^  and  was  soon  after 
taken  into  trie  offices  of  the  Church  in  that 
kingdom.  In  Germany  it  was  received  at 
Iowe?l  about  787.  As  to  our  own  country, 
we  have  proof  of  the  creed's  being  sung 
alternately  in  our  churches  in  the  tenth 
centuryj  when  Abbo,  of  Fleury,  an  ear* 
witness  of  it,  was  here;  and  when  the 
Saxon  vereionf*,  still  extant,  were  of  stand- 
ing use,  for  the  instruction  and  benefit 
both  of  clergy  and  people.  These  eviden- 
ces alone  will  prove  ine  reception  of  this 
creed  in  England  to  have  been  as  early  as 
&50,or  930,  or  the  time  of  Athebtan,  whose 
Latin  psalter  has  the  creed  in  it.  But  other 
circumstances  make  it  probable  it  was 
used  as  early  as  880.  About  fourscore 
years  after  ihis^  it  was  received  in  Italy. 
And  in  Kome  itself  (which  was  always 
nnore  desirous  of  imposing  her  own  oiTices 
Qpon  other  churches,  than  of  receiving  any 
from  them)  it  was  received  in  the  tenta 
century,  and  probably  about  the  year  930. 
From  which  lime  forwards  this  creed  has 
been  publirly  recited  in  the  church  offices 
all  over  the  West;  and  it  seems  in  some 
parts  of  the  Greek  Church  also. —  Water- 
tatid-s  Critkol  History  ^  the  Athanasian 
Creed y  &c. 

Tts  reception  has  been  both  genera]  and 
ancient*  It  has  been  received  by  Greeks 
and  Latins  all  over  Europe;  and  if  it  has 
been  little  known  among  ffie  African  and 
Asian  churches,  the  like  may  be  said  of 
the  Aposdes'  Creed,  which  has  riot  been 
admitted,  scarce  known,  io  Africa,  and 
but  little  in  Asia,  except  among  the  Arme- 
nians, who  are  said  to  receive  it  So  that, 
for  generality  of  reception,  the  Athanasian 
Creed  may  vie  with  any,  except  the  Ni- 
cene,  or  Constanlinopolilan, the  only  gene- 
ral creed  common  to  all  the  churches. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  its  reception  into 
the  sacred  offices,  it  was  rcceivetl  in  seve- 
ral countries,  France,  Germany,  England, 
Italy,  and  Rome  itself,  as  soon,  or  soonefj 
than  the  Nicene;  which  is  a  high  corn- 
mendation  of  it,  as  gaining  ground  by  its 
own    intrinsic    M'orth,   and    without   the 
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authority  of  any  general  council  to  enforce 
it  And  there  is  tnis  further  to  be  observed, 
that  while  the  Nicene  and  Apostles'  Creeds 
were  growing  up  to  their  present  perfec- 
tion, in  a  course  of  years,  or  centuries  of 
years,  and  not  completed  till  about  the 
year  600,  this  creed  was  made  and  per- 
fected at  once,  and  is  more  ancient,  if  con- 
sidered as  an  entire  form,  than  either  of 
the  other,  having  received  its  full  perfec- 
tion while  the  others  wanted  theirs.— Water' 
land. 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  it 
survived  in  the  midst  of  all  the  corruptions 
that  arose:  upon  the  Reformation  there 
was  not  a  Protestant  Church  but  what  re- 
ceived it  in  its  fullest  extent :  Luther,  Cal- 
vin, Beza,  and  all  the  wisest  and  best  re- 
formers, acknowledged  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  and  made  it  their  profession  of 
faith :  the  Puritans,  in  our  own  country, 
the  parent  stock  of  all  our  modern  dis- 
senters, embraced  it  as  readily  as  the 
Church  of  England  herself. — Dean  Vincent 

This  admirable  summary  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  as  to  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  incarnation,  has  met  with 
the  esteem  it  deserves  among  all  that  have 
at  heart  the  welfare  of  Christianity.  The 
faith  into  which  Christians  are  baptized  is 
this, — there  is  but  one  God,  yet  there  are 
three  persons, — ^the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holt  Spirit,  who  are  equally  divine, 
and  must  be  together  the  one  God,  since 
God  is  but  one.  This  is  the  faith  which  has 
been  received  in  the  Christian  churches 
from  the  beginning ;  and  this  faith,  I  doubt 
not,  will  continue  universally  to  prevail, 
till  all  the  chosen  people  are  gathered  in. 
and  united  in  one  general  assembly  ana 
church,  in  the  pure  realms  of  blessedness 
above.  In  that  happy  country,  the  noise 
of  controversies  will  cease.  All  who  are 
brought  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  God, 
dressed  in  the  unblemished  robes  of  inno- 
cence and  immortality,  will  know,  that  all 
the  three  divine  persons  were  concerned 
in  bringing  them  thither;  and  as  they  owe 
their  happiness  to  the  sacred  three,  they 
will  join  in  directing  the  same  songs  of 
praise  to  God  the  Father  of  mercies,  who 
chose  them  to  himself  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world ;  to  God  the  Son,  who  re- 
deemed them  from  wrath,  by  shedding  his 
own  precious  blood :  and  to  God  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  renewed  and  sanctified  them, 
and  conducted  them  safe,  through  the  wil- 
derness of  this  world,  into  the  land  of  up- 
rightness, the  countiy  of  rest  and  pure 
delight. — Taylor  on  the  Trinity. 


On  the  clauses  called  damnatory,  we 
may  offer  the  following  observations  from 
several  of  our  standard  writers.  "  He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved : 
but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.'' 
(Mark,  xvi.  16.)  These  are  the  words  of 
him  who  is  ordained  of  God  to  be  the 
judge  of  the  quick  and  dead :  of  him 
who  himself  shall  pronounce  the  final  doom 
of  all  men  ]  spoken  by  him  at  the  time 
when  he  was  taking  his  solemn  leave  of 
his  aposdes,  giving  them  his  last  and  final 
charge,  and  m  which  the  fate  of  all  the 
world  is  determined.  The  meek  and  hum* 
ble  Jesu«  makes  use  of  very  sharp  expres- 
sions, when  he  warns  his  disciples  against 
those  who  should  oppose  or  dispute  those 
truths:  "  Beware,  (saith  he)  of  false  pro- 
phets f  beware  of  false  teachers,  such  as 
corrupt  sound  doctrine  in  the  essential  and 
fundamental  articles  of  faith. — Wheaily. 

Many  unbelievers,  and  some  Christians, 
suppose  opinions  to  be  involuntary,  ana 
therefore  harmless.  But  let  them  consider 
how  far  this  will  carry  them.  Nothing  is 
more  expressly  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture, 
than  that  he  who  does  not  believe  the 
Christian  religion  shall  be  condemned.  If 
it  be  said,  that  unbelief  may  arise  from  a 
disorder,  or  from  a  defect,  in  the  under* 
standing,  every  such  case  is,  by  implication 
excepted.  This  sentence  is  deemed  by 
us  declarator)r  of  the  general  will  of  God, 
and  does  not  imply  an  absolute  exclusion 
of  every  culpable  individual  from  his 
mercy. — Croft. 

These  clauses  were  inserted  in  this 
creed,  and  in  most  of  the  ancient  creeds, 
the  Arian  as  well  as  others,  by  no  means 
to  intimate  the  condemnation,  for  want  of 
faith,  of  such  as  had  no  opportunity  of  re- 
ceiving the  Christian  religion ;  but  of  such 
only  as,  having  it  duly  preached  to  them, 
should  receive  it  in  an  evil  heart  of  unbe- 
lief, and,  holding  it  in  unrighteousness, 
should  mutilate  or  corrupt  its  essentials. 
There  is,  surely,  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween condemning  with  severity,  and  be- 
lieving with  sorrow  and  compassion,  that 
another  is  condemned.  A  man  who  pro- 
nounces this  sentence,  because  he  sees  it 
pronounced  in  the  word  of  God,  might  die 
for  the  conversion  and  retrieval  of  those 
on  whom  he  is  forced,  by  the  conviction 
of  his  faith,  to  pronounce  it. — Skelton. 

The  use  of  it  is,  to  be  a  standing  fence 
and  preservative,  against  the  wiles  and 
equivocations  of  most  kinds  of  heretics. 
This  was  well  understood  by  Luther  when 
he  called  it,  ''a  bulwark  to  the  Apostles' 
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I;-'  much  to  the  Parae  purpose  wiih 
firliat  is  cited  by  Ludolphiis  Saxo  (''tria 
l«ant  yymbola;  primum  apostoUcum,  ^e- 
Icundum  Nicenunij  tertium  Alliana^ii;  pri- 
[mum  factum  est  ad  fidei  instrtictionem, 
I  secundum  ad  fidei  explanation em^  tertium 
J-sd  fidei  defensionem'h.  And  it  was  \h\$ 
|mnd  the  like  considerattans  that  hare  all 
Jklou^  made  it  to  be  of  sach  high  esteem 
^Among  all  the  reformed  churches,  from  the 
lays  of  their  great  leader, — M'atnlamL 

Tlte  commissioners  in  1688,  thirty  cmi- 
ueot  divines,  appointed  to  review  and  cor- 
liect  ihe  hturgv,  close  the  Tubric  Ihey  had 
[preparetl  in  the  following  words, — ''And 
[the  condemning  clauses  (viz.  in  the  Atha- 
[  Da«ian  Creed)  are  lo  be  understood  ae  re- 
1  IsLting  only  lo  those  who  obstinately  deny 
fthe  substance  of  the  Christian  faith.'' 

[The  Alhana^ian  Creed  was  left  out 
raom  our  service,  by  the  American  review* 
iHOrft.  The  omission  of  thiw  creed  did  not 
Imitogether  please  the  English  Bishops,  but 
hhe  Archbishop  of  Canterbory  eaid  to  Dr* 
[White,  then  in  England  for  consecration, 
[•*Sorae  wish  thai  yon  had  retained  the 
I^Athana^^ian  Creed,  but  I  cannot  say  that  t 
[mm  uneasy  on  the  subject:  for  you  have 
etained  the  doctrine  of  it  in  your  liturgy — ► 
nd,  as  lo  the  creed  itself,  I  suppose  you 
ht  it  not  suited  to  ihe  use  of  a  con- 
ation.^' 
tn  ihe  Convention  of  1789,  when  our 
*itiir|y,  a»  it  now  stands,  was  ratifiedj  ihe 
priocipal  subjects  of  difference  arose  con- 
|cemtng  the  restoration  of  the  Athanasian 
Breed,  and  the  use  of  the  words,  **  He  de- 
l»cended  into  hell/'  As  the  proceedings 
ion  these  matters  were  exceedingly  inte- 
I  lesling,  and  are  preserved  by  Bishop  While 
|<in  hii*  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Protepiant  Episco- 

fbl  Churchy"  it  may  be  as  well  lo  extract 
om  them  hts  account  of  this  transaction : 
I'*  In    the   daily  prayer   for   morning  and 
ItTcning  service,  the  principal  subiects  of 
Idiflerence  arising  between  the  two  houses, 
were  the  Athanasian  creed,  and  ihe  de- 
f  scent  into  hell  in  the  Apostle's  creed.     On 
[the  former  subject  the  author  consented  to 
llhe  proposal  of  Bishop  Seabury^  of  making 
fit  an  amendment  lo  the  draft  sent  by  the 
'*^"  »'  M-^e — lo  be  inserted  wiih  a  rubric, 
_:  the  use  of  it    This^  however, 
■-„    ^,.  -  .^red  lo  be  on  the  principle  of  ac- 
ommodatiou  to  the  many,  who  were  re- 
lented to  desire  it,  especially  in  Connecticut* 
llirhere  it  was  said  the  omitting  of  it  would 
lltasard  the  reception  of  the  book.     It  was 
I  the  authors  iniention  never  lo  read   Ihe 
i  hi  ED  self ^  and  he  declared  his  mind  to 


that  eflecL  Bishop  Seabury,  on  the  con- 
trary, thought  that  without  it,  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  keeping  out  of  the 
Church  those  errors  to  whicn  it  elands  op- 
posed. In  answer  lo  this — tliere  were  urged 
ihe  instances  of  several  churchesj  as  the 
Lutheran  and  others  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  and  above  all,  the  instance  of 
the  widely  extended  Greek  Church,  con- 
fessediy  tenacious  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Nicene  creed,  and  yet  not  possessed  of  the 
Athanasian  in  any  liiurgy,  or  even  an 
acknowlegment  of  it  in  any  confession 
of  faith.  Of  the  last  mentioned  instance, 
Bishop  Seabury  enterlained  a  doubt,  but 
the  fact  is  certainly  so,  as  is  attested  by 
the  Rev.  Jno.  Smith,  an  English  divine, 
held  in  estimation^  who  wrote  an  account 
of  ihe  Greek  Chtireh,  with  the  advantage 
of  having  resided  in  Conslanlinople.  He 
says,  (page  196)  afler  mention  of  iho 
Apostles'  creed  and  ihe  Nicene,  *^  As 
to  that  of  Aihanasius,  they  are  wholly 
strangers  to  it."  However,  ihe  creed  was 
inserted  by  way  of  amendment,  to  be 
used  or  omitted  at  discretion.  Bui  the 
amendment  was  negatived  by  the  other 
house,  and  when  the  subject  came  up  in 
Conference,  they  would  not  allow  the 
creed  in  any  shape — which  was  thought 
intolerant  by  the  gentlemen  from  New 
England,  who,  with  Bishop  Seabury,  gave 
it  up  with  irreat  reluctance.'^] 

ATHEIST.  (From  d  and  e£oc,  without 
God.)  Those  who  deny  the  being  and 
moral  government  of  God.  There  have 
been  but  few  aiheisls  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  under  any  system,  and  at  any 
lime.  Some  few  perhaps  slill  remain, 
and  adopt  the  system  of  Spinosa,  wdiich 
iiupposes  tho  universe  lo  be  one  vast  sub- 
stance, impelled  lo  all  its  movements  by 
some  internal  force,  which  operates  by  a 
blind  and  irresistible  necessity. 

The  heathen,  who  vied  with  heretics  in 
giving  names  of  opprobrium  lo  true  Chris- 
tians, called  the  pninilive  Christians  Jthc' 
istft,  because  they  did  not  worship  their 
gods, 

ATONEMENT.  (See  PropUintum,  C(h 
vena  tit  of  Redemption  ^  S'lcrijke^  and  JeJius 
Christ.)  The  word  atonement  signifies 
the  satisfying  of  divine  justice,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  article  on  the  Covenant  of 
Redemption.  The  etymology  of  the  word, 
according  to  some  lexicographers,  conveys 
the  idea  of  two  parties,  previously  at  vari- 
ance, being  set  at  one  again  (at-one-meDt)i 
and  by  a  natural  melon oray,  that  by  which 
the  reconciliation  or  atonement  is  effected. 
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It  is  thus  slated  by  the  Church :  The  Son, 
which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten 
from  everlasting  of  the  Father,  the  very 
and  eternal  God,  and  of  one  substance 
with  tlie  Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the 
womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  of  her  sub- 
stance; so  that  two  whole  and  perfect 
natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and 
Manhood,  were  joined  together  in  one 
person,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is 
one  Christ,  very  God  and  venr  Man; 
who  truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead  and 
buried,  to  reconcile  his  Father  to  us,  and 
to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original 
guih,  but  also  for  actual  sins  of  man. — 
Article  2. 

That  our  blessed  Lord  suffered  is  sufli- 
oiently  clear  from  Scripture,  and  tliat  it 
was  not  for  himself,  but  for  us,  that  this 
GoD-man  lived  so  sorrowfully,  iind  died 
so  painfully,  the  Scripture  is  full  and 
clear:  and  not  only  in  general,  that  it 
was  for  our  sakes  he  did  it ;  but,  in  par- 
ticular, it  was  for  the  reconciling  his 
Father  to  us.  and  to  purchase  the  pardon 
of  our  sins  for  us,  expressly  telling  us, 
that  ^*he  hath  reconciled  both  (Jew  and 
Gentile)  unto  God,  in  one  body,  by  the 
cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby.^' 
(Eph.  ii.  16.)  "Yea,  when  we  were 
enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by 
the  death  of  his  Sox.''  (Rom.  v.  10.) 
'*  So  that  we,  who  were  sometimes  aliena- 
ted, and  enemies  in  our  minds  by  wicked 
works,  now  he  hath  reconciled  in  the  body 
of  his  fiesh  through  death,  to  preserve  us 
holy  and  unblameable,  and  unreproveable 
in  his  sight.*'  (Col.  L  21,  22.)  And  the 
reason  is,  because  "  it  pleased  the  Father 
*that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell ;"  and. 
"having  made  peace  through  the  blood 
of  his  cross  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things 
to  himself;  by  him,  I  say,  whether  they  be 
things  in  heaven  or  things  in  earth,"  (verse 
19,  20. V  And  this  reconciliation  of  God 
to  us,  ne  made  by  offering  up  himself  a 
sacrifice  for  us.  For  **God  sent  his  Son, 
to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins"  (1  John, 
iv.  10.),  "and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world"  (chap  ii.  2.). 
And  therefore,  when  we  see  him  sweating 
great  drops  of  blood  under  the  burden  of 
sin,  we  must  not  think  they  were  his  own 
sins  that  lay  so  heavy  upon  him :  no,  they 
were  our  sins  which  he  had  taken  off 
from  us,  and  laid  upon  himself;  for  he 
bore  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows ; 
"  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities;   the 
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chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him. 
and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed." 
(Isaiah,  liii.  4,  5.)  So  undoubted  a  truth 
is  this  comfortable  assertion,  that  Jesus 
Christ  by  his  death  and  sufferings  recon- 
ciled his  Father  to  us,  and  therefore  was  a 
sacrifice,  not  only  for  "  original  guilt,"  but 
also  for  "  actual  sins  of  men.^^-^JBeveridgfi. 

ATTINGIANS.  Heretics  in  the  eighth 
century  who  solemnized  baptism  with  the 
words,  " Ego  sum  aqua  vtva,"  "I  amthi 
living  water  ;  "  and  in  the  eucharists  added 
the  words.  "  Accipite,^'  "  Tdke,"  to  the 
"  Drink  ye  all  of  this." 

ATTRITION.  (See  Contiilion.)  The 
casuists  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have 
made  a  distinction  between  a  perfect  and 
an  imperfect  contrition.  The  latter  they 
call  attrition,  which  is  the  lowest  degree  of 
repentance,  or  a  sorrow  for  sin  arising 
from  a  sense  of  shame,  or  any  temponu 
inconvenience  attending  the  commission 
of  it,  or  merely  from  tear  of  the  punish- 
ment due  to  it,  whhout  any  resolution  to 
sin  no  more :  in  consequence  of  which 
doctrine,  they  teach  that,  after  a  wicked 
and  flagitious  course  of  life,  a  roan  may 
be  reconciled  to  God,  and  his  sins  forgiven 
on  his  death-bed,  bjr  confessinff  them  to 
the  priest  with  this  imperfect  degree  of 
sorrow  and  repentance.  This  distinction 
was  settled  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  It 
might,  however,  be  easily  shown  that  the 
mere  sorrow  for  sin,  because  of  its  conse- 
quences, and  not  on  account  of  its  evil 
nature,  is  no  more  acceptable  to  God  than 
hypocrisy  itself  can  be. — Cone,  Trident. 
sess.  xiv.  cap.  iv. 

AUDIENCE,  COURT  OF.  The  court 
of  audience,  which  belongs  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  for  the  disposal 
of  such  matters,  whether  of  voluntary  or 
contentious  litigation,  as  the  archbishop 
thought  fit  to  reserve  for  his  own  hearing. 
This  court  was  afterwards  removed  from 
the  archbishop's  palace,  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  it  e.xerciseu  by  the  master  official  of 
the  audience,  who  held  his  court  in  the 
consistory  palace  at  St.  PauPs.  But  now 
the  three  offices  of  official  principal  of  the 
archbishop,  dean  or  judge  of  the  peculiars, 
and  official  of  the  audience,  being  united 
in  the  person  of  the  dean  of  arches,  its 
iurisdiction  belongs  to  him.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  York  has  likewise  his  court  of 
audience. 

AUGSBURGH,  or  AUGUSTAN  CON- 
FESSION.  In  1530,  a  diet  of  the  German 
princes  was  convened  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  to  meet  in  that  city,  for  the 
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SxpfSSapB^oie  of  pacifying  the  religious 
1  troubles,  by  which  most  pans  of  Germany 
L  were  then  distracted  *^  In  hia  journey 
[towards  Augsburgh,"  saya  Dr;  RoDertson^ 
l^lbe  emperof  had  many  opportunities  of 
|<iilMemDg  the  dispositions  of  the  Germans. 
Tin  regard  to  the  points  in  controversy,  ana 
[ found  their  minds  everywhere  so  much 
Umiated  and  inflamed ,  tnat  nothing  tend- 
[ifig  to  severity  or  rigor  ought  to  be  al- 
^tempte<7.  till  tile  other  methods  proved 
:l.  Hia  presence  seems  to  have 
-cated  to  all  parties  an  universal 
.ftjiirii  of  moderation  and  desire  of  peace. 

Willi  such  senlimetits  the  Protestant  prin- 
I  ces   employed    MelancthoOi   the  man  of 

the  greatest  learning,  as  well  as  the  most 

J  pacific  and  gentlest  spirit  among  the  He- 
brmeig,  to  cTraw  up  a  confession  of  faithj 
[pxpressed  in  terms  as  Utde  offensive  lo 
[  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  a  regard  lo  tru!h 
[vould  admit.  Melancthon,  who  seldom 
l#utfered  Ihe  rancor  of  controversy  to  en- 
Ivenom  his  style,  even  in  writings  purely 
I  polemical,  executed  a  task^  so  agreeable 
flo  his  natural  disposition^  with  modemtion 
|mnd  success." 

The  singular  importance  of  this  docu- 

oenl  of  Protestant  faith  seems  to  require, 

[in  this  place,  a  particular  mention  of  its 

ontents.  It  consists  of  twenty-one  articles. 

I  the  Urstj  the  subscribers  of  it  acknow- 

dge  the  unity  of  God  and  the  trinity  of 

mons  ;  in  the  second,  original  sin  ;    in 

be  third,  the  two  natures,  and  unity  of 

erson  in  Jesus  CiiaisT,  and  all  the  other 

jles  contained   in  the  symbol  of  the 

iUes,  respecting  the  Son  of  God,  They 

ire  in   the  fourth,  that  men  are  not 

BStified.  before  God  by  their  works  and 

crit5,  but  by  the  faith  which  they  place 

Xcsra  Christ,  when  they  believe  that 

OD  forg:ires  their  sins  out  of  love  for  his 

ox.     In  the  filthy  that  the  preaching  of 

be  gospel  and  the  sacraments  are  the  or- 

[dinary  means  used  by  God  to  infuse  the 

JfloLV  Ghost,  who  produces  faxth»  when- 

I  ever  he  wills,  in  those  that  hear  his  word. 

In  the  sixths  that  faith  produces  the  good 

ke  to  which  men  are  obliged  by  the 

nandments  of  God,    In  the  seventh^ 

there   exists  a    perpetual    Church, 

rhich  is  the  assembly  of  saints  j  and  that 

"^  j^word  of  God  is  taught  in  it  with  purity, 

*  ihe  sacraments  administered  in  a  le- 

ntte  manner;  that  the   unity  of  Ibis 

hutch  consists  in  the  uniformity  of  doc- 

I  and   sacraments;  but  that  an   uni- 

lly   of  ceremonies  is  not   requisite. 

(  eighth,  they  profess  that  tlie  word 


of  God  and  the  sacramenls  have  still  their 
efficacy,  although  administered  by  wicked 
clergymen.  In  the  ninth,  that  baptism  is 
requisite  for  salvation,  and  that  litUe 
children  ought  to  be  baptized.  In  the 
tenth,  that,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  last 
supper,  both  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord  are  truly  present,  and  distributed  to 
tiiose  who  partate  of  it.  In  the  eleventh^ 
that  confession  must  be  preserved  in  the 
Church,  that  without  insisting  on  an  exact 
enumeration  of  sins*  In  the  twelfth,  that 
penance  consists  of  contrition  and  faith,  or 
die  persuasion,  ihatj  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
ChrisT|  our  sins  are  forgiven  as  on  our  re* 
pentance ;  and  that  there  is  no  true  repent- 
ance, without  good  works,  which  are  its 
inseparable  fruits.  In  the  thirteenth,  that 
the  sacramenls  are  not  only  signs  of  the 

firofessjon  of  the  gospeL  but  proofs  of  the 
ovo  of  God  to  men,  which  serve  to  excite 
and  confirra  their  faith.  In  the  fourteenth, 
that  a  vocation  is  requisite  for  pastors  to 
leach  in  the  Church.  In  the  fifteenth^  that 
those  ceremonies  ought  to  be  observed 
which  keep  order  and  peace  in  the  Church  j 
but  that  Ihe  opinion  of  their  being  neces* 
sary  to  salvation,  or  that  grace  is  acquired, 
or  satisfaction  done  for  our  sins,  by  them, 
must  be  entirely  exploded.  In  the  six- 
teenth, that  the  authority  of  magistrates, 
their  commands  and  laws,  with  the  legiti* 
male  wars  in  which  they  may  be  forced 
lo  engage,  are  not  contrary  to  the  gospel. 
In  llie  seventeenth,  that  there  will  be  a 
iud^jment,  where  all  men  will  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  Jiisus  CmtiST ;  and 
that  the  wicked  will  suffer  eternal  torments. 
In  the  eighteenth,  that  the  powers  of  free 
will  may  produce  an  exterior  good  conduct, 
and  regulate  the  morals  of  men  towards 
society  ;  but  that^  without  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  neither  faith,  regeneration, 
or  true  justice  can  be  acquired.  In  the 
nineteenth,  that  God  is  not  the  cause  of 
sin,  but  that  it  arises  only  from  the  corrupt 
will  of  man.  In  the  twentieth,  that  good 
works  are  necessary  and  indispensable; 
but  that  they  cannot  purchase  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  which  is  only  obtained  in 
virtue  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  in 
consideration  of  faith,  which,  when  it  is 
sincere,  must  produce  good  works.  In 
the  twenty-first,  that  the  virtues  of  the 
saints  are  to  be  placed  before  the  people, 
in  order  to  excite  imitation  ;  but  tnat  the 
Scripture  nowhere  commands  their  invo- 
cation, nor  mentions  anywhere  any  other 
mediator  than  Jesus  Christ.  *'  This,"  say 
the  subscribers  of  the  confession,  ^^  is  the 
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Bummary  of  the  doctrine  taught  amongst 
us;  and  it  appears  from  the  exposition 
which  we  have  just  made,  that  it  contains 
nothing  contrary  to  Scripture ;  and  that  it 
agrees  with  that  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  even  with  the  Roman  Church,  as 
far  as  is  known  to  us,  by  their  writers. 
This  being  so,  those  who  wish  that  we 
should  be  condemned  as  heretics,  are  very 
unjust.  If  there  be  any  dispute  between 
us,  it  is  not  upon  articles  of  faith,  but  only 
upon  abuses  that  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Church,  and  which  we  reject. 
This,  therefore,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
to  authorize  the  bishops  not  to  tolerate  us, 
since  we  are  agreed  in  the  tenets  of  hiih, 
which  we  have  set  forth :  there  never  has 
been  an  exact  uniformity  of  exterior  prac- 
tices since  the  beginning  of  the  Church, 
and  we  preserve  the  greater  part  of  the 
established  usages.  It  is  therefore  a  ca- 
lumny to  say,  that  we  have  abolished  them 
all.  But,  as  all  the  world  complained  of 
the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  Church, 
we  have  corrected  those  only  which  we 
could  not  tolerate  with  a  good  conscience ; 
and  we  entreat  your  majesty  to  hear  what 
the  abuses  are  which  we  have  retrenched, 
and  the  reasons  we  had  for  doing  it.  We 
also  entreat,  that  our  inveterate  enemies, 
whose  hatred  and  calumnies  are  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  evil,  may  not  be  be- 
lieved." 

They  then  proceed  to  state  the  abuses  in 
the  Church  ot  Rome,  of  which  thev  com- 
plain. The  first  is  the  denial  of  tne  cup 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper; 
the  second,  the  celibacy  of  the  cler^ :  the 
third,  the  form  of  the  mass.  On  this  head 
their  language  is  very  remarkable :  ''  Our 
churches,"  they  say,  "are  unjustly  accused 
of  having  abolished  the  mass,  since  they 
celebrate  it  with  great  veneration:  they 
even  preserve  almost  all  the  accustomed 
ceremonies,  having  only  added  a  few 
German  hymns  to  the  latter,  in  order  that 
the  people  may  profit  by  them."  But  they 
object  to  the  multiplicity  of  masses,  and 
to  the  payment  of  any  money  to  a  priest 
for  saying  them.  The  fourth  abuse  of 
which  they  complain  is  the  practice  of 
auricular  confession :  but,  they  observe, 
that  they  have  only  taken  from  it  the 
penitent's  obligation  to  make  to  the  priest  a 
particular  enumuration  of  his  sins^  and 
that  they  had  retained  the  confession  itself, 
and  the  obligation  of  receiving  absolution 
from  the  priest  The  fifth  abuse  is  the 
injunction  of  abstinence  from  particular 
meats.    Monastic  vows  they  represent  as 


the  sixth  abuse.  The  seventh  and  last 
abuse  of  which  they  complain,  is  that  of 
ecclesiastical  power.  They  say  that  '*a 
view  of  the  attempts  of  the  popes  to  ex- 
communicate princes,  and  dispose  of  their 
states,  led  them  to  examine  and  fix  the 
distinction  between  the  secular  and  eccle* 
siastical  power,  to  enable  themselves  to 
give  to  Cffisar  what  belongs  to  Caesar,  and 
to  the  popes  and  bishops  what  belongs  to 
them."  That  '' ecclesiastical  power,  or 
the  power  of  the  keys,  which  Jesus  Christ 
gave  to  his  Church,  consisted  only  of  the 
power  of  preaching  the  gospel,  of  admi- 
nistering the  sacraments,  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  refusing  absolution  to  a  false 
penitent :  therefore,"  say  they,  ''  neither, 
popes  and  bishops  have  any  power  to  dis* 
pose  of  kingdoms,  to  abrogate  the  laws 
of  magistrates,  or  to  prescribe  to  them 
rules  for  their  government;"  and  that, 
'^  if  there  did  exist  bishops,  who  had  the 
power  of  the  sword^  they  derived  thit 
power  from  their  quality  of  temporal  sove- 
reigns, and  not  from  their  episcopal  charac- 
ter, or  from  divine  right,  out  as  a  power 
conceded  to  them  by  kings  or  emperors." 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  con- 
siderable differences,  or  various  readings, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  printed  texts  of  this 
important  document,  and  that  it  is  far  from 
certain,  which  copy  should  be  considered 
the  authentic  edition .  The  German  oopies 
printed  in  1530,  in  (}uarto  and  octavo,  and 
the  Latin  edition  printed  in  quarto  in  1531, 
are  in  request  among  bibliographical  amsp 
teurs;  but  there  is  a  verbal,  and,  in  some 
instances,  a  material,  discrepancy  among 
them.  The  Wittenburgh  edition,  of  1540, 
is  particularly  esteemed,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  the  publishers  of  the  '^  Syllo^ 
Confessionum  Diversarum,"  printed  m 
1804,  at  the  Clarendon  press.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  various  readings 
occurs  in  the  tenth  article.  In  some  of  the 
editions  which  preceded  that  of  1 540,  it  is 
expressed,  '4hat  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  truly  present,  and  distributed 
to  those  who  partake  of  our  Lord's  sup* 
per:  and  the  contrary  doctrine  is  reproba- 
ted." The  edition  ot  1540  expresses  that| 
"  with  the  bread  and  wine,  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  truly  given  to  those 
who  partake  of  our  Lord's  supper."  This 
difference  is  noticed  in  the  edition  of  the 
Confessions  at  the  Clarendon  press. 

''  In  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh,"  says 
Dr.  Maclaine,  the  learned  translator  of 
Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ^'  therp 
are  three  sorts  of  articles;  one  sort,  adopt* 


ed  eqoaJly  bj  tlie  Homan  Catliolics  and 
PiDtestantd :  another,  iHat  coiisisw  of  cer* 
taiii  propositions,  which  the  papal  party 
oooaidered  as  an)bigiiou<«  and  obf^cure; 
mod  a  third  in  w}iich  the  doctrine  of  Luther 
wa*  entirely  opposite  to  that  of  Rome. 
This  g^ve  some  reason  to  hope^  tliat,  by 
the  Rieana  of  certain  nuatitleations  atid 
modifications,  cond  acted  mutually  by  a 
spirit  of  candor  and  charity,  matter's  might 
\»  accommmlated  at  last.  For  this  pur- 
pot«,  select  persons  were  appointed  to  carry 
oo  the  salutary  work;  at  first, seven  from  each 
party,  c43n$islingof  princeSjlawyers,  and  di- 
TiD««;  which  number  was  auerwards  re- 
doccd  to  three.  Luther's  ob8tinate,stubboni} 
sad  fiolent  temper  rendering  him  unlit  for 
hliiag  divisions,  he  was  not  employed  m 
tbeit  conferences  ^  but  he  was  constantly 
conmUed  br  the  Protestant  party. ^' 

The  conlesfion  was  read  at  a  full  meet^ 
bsol  the  diet,  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
mbtUfi  of  Saxony.  It  was  subscribed  by 
iBkM  elector,  and  three  other  princes  of  the 
Gennmn  empire^  and  then  delivered  to  the 
•Mrrr-i-  —  UufJ*r^3  Confessions  of  Faith. 
MsSirt  "ze  Confessionum, 

AV^^^  1  lS.  a  religious  order  in 
the  Oiarch  ot  Rome,  who  followed  St.  Au- 
ptjpe'a  pretended  rule^  ordered  them  by 
rope  Alexander  IV.,  in  1256.  Ii  is  divi- 
de Imci  Aereral  branches,  as  hermits  of 
$L  Fual,  the  Jeronymitans,  monks  of  St. 
Itidgel,  ihe  Augustines  called  Chaussez, 
^OflO  wiihoui  stockings,  begun  in  1574, 
%f  m  PoflQguese,  and  confirmed  in  1600 
iod  l§02f  by  pone  Clement  VIII.  As  for 
the  ptetended  rttles  of  St.  Au^stiiie,  they 
lie  ttdnMced  to  tliree  classes,  tTie  first  com- 
I     |ffiAi«<1ilij^  that  the  monks  ought  to  pos 

^ 


Mi  BOChing  la  particular,  nor  call  any- 

*AiBgllietr  own;  that  the  wealthy  who  be- 

mmm  moeks  ought  to  sell  what  ihey  had, 

nd  give  the  money  to  the   poor:  that 

teii  who  sued  for  the  religious  habit 

to  pftM  under  trial  before  they  were 

1  j  that  the  monks  ought  to  subtract 

from  the  monaster)',  nor  receive 

J  whatsoever,  without  the  leave  of 

perior,  to  whom  they  oujjhi  to  com- 

Je  those  points  of  doctrine  which 

^tf  had  heajd  discoursed  of  without  the 
*^  that  if  any  one  was  stubborn 
u  superior,  after  the   first  and 
eonection  id  secret  he  should  be 
deQOonced  as  a  rebel ;  if  it  hap- 
iii  die  time  of  persecution  that  the 
forced  to  retire,  they  ousht 
to  betake  themselves  to  that 
llKieithise  tlieir  superior  was  withdrawn ; 


^^m^ 


and  if  for  ihe  same  reason  a  monk  had 
saved  anything  belonging  to  the  monastery, 
he  should  give  it  up  as  soon  as  possible 
to  his  superior.  The  second  class  impor- 
ted that  they  were  to  love  Got)  and  tneir 
neighbor;  how  they  were  to  recite  the 
psaJmSj  and  the  rest  of  their  office;  the 
first  part  of  the  morning  they  ought  to  em- 
ploy in  manual  works^  and  the  rest  in 
reading,  and  to  return  in  the  afternoon  to 
their  work  again  until  the  evening;  ihal 
they  ought  to  possess  noUfing  of  their  own, 
be  obedient  to  their  superior,  keep  silence 
in  eating,  have  Saturday  alloweu  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  necessaries;  and  it 
was  lawful  for  them  to  drink  wine  on  Sun- 
days; that  when  they  went  abroad  they 
must  always  go  two  together;  that  they 
were  never  to  eat  out  of  the  monastery ; 
that  they  should  be  conscientious  in  what 
they  sola,  and  faithfid  in  what  they  bought ; 
that  they  ought  not  to  utter  idle  words, 
but  work  with  silence j  and,  lastly,  that 
whoever  neglected  the  practice  ot  these 
precepts  ougnt  to  be  corrected  and  beaten, 
and  that  the  true  observers  of  them  must 
rejoice  and  be  confident  of  their  salvation. 
As  for  the  third,  after  having  enjoined 
them  10  love  God  and  their  neighbor,  they 
ought  to  possess  notlung  but  in  common ; 
the  superior  ought  to  dietribute  every- 
thing in  the  monastery,  according  lo  each 
man- s  necesaity,  and  they  should  not  in- 
cline their  hearts  to  temporal  things  j  that 
they  ought  to  honor  Goo  in  one  another 
as  being  become  his  holy  temples :  they 
must  attend  prayers  at  canonical  liouri», 
and  were  not  to  oe  hindered  at  any  other 
time  J  that  they  should  pray  with  attention, 
and  sing  only  what  was  really  appoinlea 
to  be  sung ;  that  they  ought  to  apply  them- 
selves to  fasting  and  abstinence  with  dis- 
cretion :  and  that  if  any  of  them  was  not 
able  to  fast,  he  ought  not  to  eat  between 
meals  unless  he  was  sick  ;  that  they  must 
mind  what  was  read  to  them  while  they 
were  at  their  meals ;  that  none  ought  to  be 
envious  lo  see  the  sick  better  treated  than 
the  rest  were,  or  that  aorae^ng  more  de- 
licate was  given  to  a  weaker  constitution ; 
that  those  who  were  recovering  ought  to 
make  use  of  comfortable  things,  and,  when 
reoorered,  to  return  to  the  common  usa^e,' 
lo  be  grave  and  modest  in  their  habits; 
never  to  be  far  from  their  companion ;  to 
express  modesty  and  slayedness  in  their 
outward  behavior;  not  to  cast  a  lui^tful 
eye  upon  women,  nor  wish  to  be  seen  by 
them :  nor  when  at  church  to  harbor  any 
ihougQts  of  women;  that  when  it  was 
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known  a  friar  courted  any  woman,  after 
having  been  forewarned  several  times,  he 
ought  to  be  corrected ;  and  that  if  he  would 
not  submit  to  the  correction,  he  should  be 
turned  out  of  the  monasterv;  that  all  cor- 
rection should  be  inflictea  with  charity; 
that  they  ought  not  to  receive  letters  nor 
presents  in  secret ;  they  ought  to  be  con- 
tented with  those  habits  that  were  given 
them ;  that  all  their  works  should  be  ren- 
dered in  common ;  that  if  some  of  their 
relations  sent  them  clothes,  it  should  be  in 
the  superior's  power  to  mve  them  to  whom 
he  pleased ;  that  he  who  concealed  any- 
thing of  his  own,  should  be  proceeded 
against  as  guilty  of  robbeiy ;  they  were  to 
wash  their  own  clothes,  or  have  them 
washed  by  others^  with  the  superior's  leave; 
those  who  were  m  any  office  should  serve 
^eir  brethren  without  ^dging;  that  they 
ought  to  shun  all  lawsuits ;  that  they  ou^ht 
to  ask  their  brethren  foigiveness  for  any  in- 
jury done  them ;  to  forbear  ill  language  one 
to  another:  the  superior  was  to  be  obeyed, 
but  not  to  oe  proud  of  his  dignity :  that  the 
monks  ought  to  observe  these  rules  out  of 
love,  and  not  slavish  fear:  and  that  this  rule 
ought  to  be  read  once  a  week  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  monks. 

AURICULAR  CONFESSION.  (SeeCon- 
fession,  Absolution.)  The  confession  of  sins 
at  the  ear  of  the  priest.  The  following  is  the 
chapter  on  confession  in  Council  of  Trent 
which  is  obligatory  on  the  Romish  Church. 

'^  From  the  institution  of  the  sacrament 
of  repentance  already  set  forth,  the  Church 
has  always  understood,  that  an  entire  con- 
fession of  sins  was  also  appointed  by  the 
Lord  ;  and  that  it  is  of  divine  right  neces- 
sary to  all  who  have  lapsed  after  baptism. 
Because  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when 
about  to  ascend  from  earth  to  heaven,  left 
his  priests,  his  vicars,  to  be,  as  it  were, 
the  presidents  and  judges,  to  whom  all 
mortal  sins,  into  which  Chist's  faithful 
people  should  fall,  should  be  brought :  in 
order  that  by  the  power  of  the  keys  tney 
might  pronounce  sentence  of  remission  or 
retention.  For  it  is  plain  that  the  i>riest8 
cannot  exercise  this  judgment,  without 
knowledge  of  the  cause,  nor  can  they  ob- 
serve equity  in  enjoining  penalties,  it  men 
declare  their  sins  only  generally,  and  not 
rather  particularly  and  separately.  From 
this  it  IS  inferred  that  it  is  right  that  the 
penitents  should  recount  in  confession  dl 
the  deadly  sins  of  which,  upon  examina- 
tion, their  conscience  accuses  them,  even 
though  they  be  most  secret  and  only 
against  the  two  last  commandmentS|  which 


not  unfrequently  grievously  wound  the 
soul,  and  are  more  dangerous  than  those 
which  are  openljr  practised;  for  as  to 
venial  sins,  by  which  we  are  not  excluded 
from  the  grace  of  GrOD,  and  into  which  we 
more  frequently  fall,  although  they  may 
be  declared  in  confession,  rightly,  usefully, 
and  without  any  presumption,  as  the  usage 
of  pious  men  declares,  yet  they  may  be 
passed  over  in  silence  without  offence,  add 
can  be  expiated  by  many  other  remedies. 
But  since  all  mortal  sins,  even  thoushts, 
make  men  the  children  of  wrath  and  the 
enemies  of  God,  it  is  necessary  to  seek 
from  God  the  pardon  of  all.  with  open  and 
modest  confession.  Wnen,  therefoTBi 
Christ's  faithful  people  desire  to  confess 
all  the  sins  which  occur  to  their  memoiy, 
they  expose  them  all  beyond  all  doubt  to 
the  mercy  of  God  to  be  pardoned.  But 
they  who  do  otherwise,  and  knowingly 
keep  back  any,  propose  nothing  to  ttui 
divine  mercy  to  be  pardoned  by  theprieat; 
for  if  a  sick  man  is  ashamed  to  uncover 
his  wound  to  the  physician,  he  cannot  wi& 
medicine  cure  that  of  which  he  has  no 
knowledge.  It  is,  moreover,  inferred  that 
those  circumstances  should  oe  explained 
in  confession,  which  change  the  kind  of  the 
sin;  because  without  these,  neither  can 
the  sins  themselves  be  entirely  disclosed 
by  the  penitents,  nor  known  to  me  judges; 
nor  can  they  rightly  judge  of  the  grievous- 
ness  of  the  sin,  nor  impose  upon  the  peni- 
tents the  fitting  punishments.  Whence  it 
is  unreasonable  to  teach  that  these  cur- 
cumstances  were  sought  out  by  idle  men, 
or  that  only  one  circumstance  should  be 
confessed^  namely,  to  have  sinned  gainst 
a  brother.  But  it  is  impious  to  call  this 
confession  impossible  which  is  appointed 
to  be  performed  in  this  manner,  or  to  style 
it  the  torture  of  consciences :  for  it  afH 
pears  that  nothing  else  is  required  of  peni- 
tents in  the  Church,  than  that,  after  a  man 
has  diligently  examined  himself,  and  ex- 
plored tne  recesses  and  hiding-places  of 
(lis  conscience,  he  should  confess  those 
sins  by  which  lie  remembers  that  he  has 
mortally  offended  his  Lord  and  GrOD.  Bat 
the  other  sins  which  do  not  occur  to  him 
when  taking  diligent  thousht,  are  under- 
stood to  be  included  altogether  in  the  same 
confession;  and  for  these  we  faithfully  say 
with  the  prophet,  ''Cleanse  thou  me,  0 
Lord,  from  my  secret  faults."  But  the 
difficulty  of  this  sort  of  confession,  and  the 
shame  of  uncovering  sins,  would,  indeed, 
appear  grievous,  if  it  were  not  lightened 
by  the  so  many  and  great  conveniencee 
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olations  which  are  most  assuredly 
by  absolution  upon  all  who 
_  .  approach  ihis  sacramenl.  But  as 
ligarcfs  me  manner  of  secretly  confesf^ing 
lo  the  priest  alone,  although  Curt&t  has 
not  ibrbidderi  any  man  from  publicly  con- 
(iestiiig  hi*  faullflj  in  revenge  for  his  siiis^ 
ind  bumiliatiou  of  himsetf,  both  by  way 
of  example  to  others,  and  for  the  edifica- 
Uon  of  the  Church  which  he  has  offended  ; 
this  IB  not,  however,  a  divine  command^ 
nor  may  it  be  advisedly  enjoined  by  any 
buznan  law,  iliat  sui8,especially  secret  onesj 
ihtmld  be  disclosed  by  open  confession. 
Wherefore,  since  that  ^cret  sacramental 
coolesKioo  which  the  holy  Church  has  used 
from  the  begginning,  and  still  uses,  has 
always  been  approved  of  by  the  holiest 
and  moft  ancient  fathers,  with  great  con- 
lent  and  unanimity,  the  empty  calumny  is 
|>Laiaiy  refuted  of  those  who  are  not 
ultmroed  lo  leach  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
divine  command,  and  a  human  invention, 
(vhich  had  its  ori|^in  with  the  fathers  who 
^ere  assembled  in  the  Lateran  Council. 
For  the  Church  did  not  order  by  the  Late* 
ran  Council  that  Christ's  faithful  people 
ibould  confe^d.  which  she  alvvayt^  had  un- 
dentood  lo  be  necessary,  and  appointed 
by  d trine  right,  but  that  the  command  of 
mfeMon  should  be  complied  with  at 
ieail  onee  in  the  year,  by  all  and  each 
irho  have  come  lo  years  of  discretion  j 
whence  now,  in  the  universal  Church| 
that  wholesome  custom  of  confessing  in 
ibe  sacred,  and  especially  acceptable, 
Ctme  of  Lent,  is  observed  with  great  bene  hi 
ki  the  aools  of  the  faithful ;  which  custom 
ihift  holy  synod  highly  approves  and  re* 
tetfeaaapioui  and  worthy  to  be  retained.^^ 
Hete  an  attempt  is  made  to  invest  the 
Christian  priesthood  with  the  prerogative 
^f  the  Most  High,  who  is  a  searcher  of  the 
beartSf  and  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts :  in 
[biselfuhiess  of  the  very  distinction  which 
God  drew  between  himself  and  alt  men — 
'•man  lookeiU  to  the  outward  part,  the 
Loan  tfieth  the  heart .^'  As  Christ  has 
invested  bis  ministers  with  no  power  to 
do  ihis  of  themselves,  the  Trideutine  Fa- 
thera  have  sought  lo  supply  what  they 
Aost  needs  consider  a  grievous  omission 
Dci  his  part  by  enjoining  all  men  to  unlock 
kbe  lecrets  of  tlieir  hearts  at  the  command 
bf  their  priest,  and  persons  of  all  ages  and 
■etes  to  submit  not  only  to  generd  ques- 
tioas  as  to  a  state  of  sin  or  repentance,  but 
to  the  most  minute  and  searching  ques- 
tions as  to  their  inmost  thoughts. 
Xha  exlent  to  which  the  confessors  hare 


thought  it  right  to  carry  these  examina- 
tions on  subjects  concerning  which  the 
apostle  recommends  that  they  be  not  once 
named  among  Christians,  and  which  may 
be  seen  either  in  *'  Dena^  Theology,"  or 
'^  Burchard's  Decrees/*  c.  19.  Paris,  J  549, 
affords  a  melancholy,  painful,  and  sicken- 
ing subject  for  conlemplalion  j  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  they  were 
Christian  cJergy  who  did  ihisj  and  that  it 
w*as  done  in  aid,  as  they  supposed  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  fearful  effects  of 
these  examinations  upon  ihe  priests  them- 
selves, I  will  do  no  more  than  allude  to;  he 
who  may  think  it  necessary  to  satisfy  him- 
self upon  the  point,  may  consuh  the  cases 
conlemplaied  and  provided  for  (among 
others)  by  Cardinal  Cajetan,  in  his  Opus- 
cula,  Lugd,  1562,  p.  114,  In  the  Bull  of  Pius 
IV.,  Contra  sohcitantcs  in  c&nfem&nef  dated 
Ap.  16.  1561  (i^uil^arium  Magn.  Luxemb* 
1727,  ii.  p,  48)jand  in  a  similar  one  of  Gre- 
gory XV.,  dated  Aug,  30,  1622,  (Gregory 
XV.CojtsHt.Rom.  J  622,  p.  1 14J,  there  is  laid 
open  another  fearful  scene  of  danger  to  fe- 
male c  on  file  n  Is  from  wicked  priests,  **  rau- 
lieres  penitentes  ad  actus  inhonestos  dum 
earumaudiunt  confessiones  alliciendo  et 
pro  vocando.'^  Against  which  flagrant  dan- 
gers, and  the  preparatory  steps  of  sapping 
and  ondermining  the  mental  modesty  of  a 
young  person  by  examinations  of  particu- 
lar kinds,  it  is  vain  to  think  thai  the  feeble 
bulls  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  can  aflbrd 
any  security. 

In  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  it  runs  thus : — If  any  shall  deny  that 
sacramental  confession  was  insliLuled  and 
is  necessary  for  salvation  by  divine  right, 
or  shall  say  that  the  custom  of  confessing 
secretly  lo  the  priest  alone,  which  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  has  always  observed  from 
the  beginning,  and  conlitiues  to  observe,  is 
foreign  lo  ihe  insihution  and  command  of 
Christ,  and  isof  humaninventionj  let  him 
be  accursed." 

Here  sacramental  confession  is  affirmed 
to  be  of  divine  inslitulion,  and  auricular 
confession  likewise,  and  he  is  accursed 
who  shall  deny  it.  This  is  bravely  saidj 
yet  the  Tridentine  Fathers  might  have 
recollected  that,  in  the  Latin  Cl^iurch  as 
late  as  813,  it  was  matter  of  dispute  whe- 
ther there  was  need  to  confess  lo  a  priest 
at  all,  as  appears  from  the  thiity-third 
canorj  of  the  Council  of  Cabaillon,  which 
is  as  follows: — Quidam  Deo  solummodo 
contileri  dobere  dicunt  peccata,  quidara 
vero  sacerdotlbus  con6tenda  esse  percen- 
sent;    quod    ulrumque   non   sine  maguo 
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fructu  intra  sanctam  fit  Ecclesiam.  Ita 
dumtaxat  ut  et  Deo,  qui  remissor  est  pec- 
catorum,  confiteamur  peccata  nostra,  et 
cum  David  dicamus,  Delictum  meum  cog- 
nitum  tibi  feci,  &c.'et  secundum  institu- 
tionem  apostoli,  confiteamur  alterutrum 
peccata  nostra  et  oremus  pro  invicem  ut 
salvemur.  Confessio  itaque  qus  Deo  fit 
purged  peccatUj  ea  vero  quce  sacerdoti  fit, 
docet  qualiter  ipsa  purgentur  peccata^'  &c. 
{Cone.  vii.  1279.)  Was  Leo  the  Third 
asleep,  that  he  could  suffer  such  heresy  to 
be  broached  and  not  denounced  ?  But  all 
the  world  knows,  that,  till  1215,  no  decree 
of  pope  or  council  can  be  adduced  enjoin- 
ing the  necessary  observance  of  such  a 
custom.  Then,  at  the  Council  of  Late- 
ran^  Innocent  IIL  commanded  it  As  the 
Latin  Church  affords  no  sanction  to  the 
assertion  of  the  Tridentine  Fathers,  so  is 
it  in  vain  to  look  for  it  among  the  Greeks, 
for  there,  as  Socrates  {Hist.  Eccles.  v.  19) 
and  Sozomen  {Hist.  Eccles.  vil  16^  inform 
us,  the  whole  confessional  was  aoolished 
by  Nectarius,  the  archbishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, in  the  4th  century,  by  reason  of 
an  indecency  which  was  committed  on  a 
female  penitent,  when  pursuing  her  pen- 
ance ;  which,  sure,  he  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  have  done  had  he  deemed  it  a 
divine  institution.  Sozomen.  in  his  account 
of  the  confessional,  says,  tnat  the  public 
confession  in  the  presence  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, which  formerly  obtained,  having  been 
[bund  grievous,  ^prtKdv  wr  ei«dr,  a  well- 
bred,  sumt  and  prudent  presbyter  was  set 
in  charge  of  it ;  thus  plainly  denoting  the 
change  from  public  to  auricular  confes- 
sions. It  was  this  penitential  presb^er 
whose  office  was  abolished  by  Nectarius, 
who  acted  by  the  advice  of  Eudsemon, 

ffvy^CCiip^ai  61  tKamVf  rxa  l6i<o  cvveiidrt  rtSv  nvvni' 

piav  lurtxtiv.  And  the  reason  he  assigned  is 
one  which  the  Church  of  Rome  would  have 
done  well  to  bear  in  mind ;  ©^^  y^  /idi^r 

txtiv  rhv  iKK\rt<rla¥  rd  df Xatr^^/ii^roy. — Perceval  OTl 

Roman  Schism, 

AUMBRIE.  Alitde  closet  or  locker. 
(See  Church.) 

AURORA.  The  tide  of  a  Latin  metri- 
cal version  of  several  parts  of  the  Bible, 
by  Petrus  de  Riga,  canon  of  Rheims  in 
the  12th  century. 

AUTOCEPHAL.  (airdr  and  ^i^a\^.) 
Metropolitans  were  so  called  as  being  in- 
dependent )  and  so  were  all  bishops  before 
metropolitans  were  made.  Metropolitans 
continued  there,  till  the  erection  of  patri- 
archal power  began,  and  in  some  places 
after  it,  as  here  in  Great  Britain,  before  the 
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coming  of  Austin  the  monk. — SpHman^ 
Cone.  Srit. ;  Valesius,  Not.  in  Eusee.  lib.  T« 
cap.  23 ;  Scyoneny  lib.  vi.  21 ;  Bingham, 

AUTO  DA  FE:  an  Act  of  faith.  In 
the  Romish  Church,  a  solemn  day  is  held 
by  the  Inquisition  for  the  punisment  of 
heretics,  and  the  absolution  of  the  inoooent 
accused.  They  usually  contrive  the  Auto 
to  fall  on  some  great  festival,  that  the 
execution  may  pass  with  the  more  awe; 
and  it  is  always  [on  a  Sunday.  The  Avio 
da  Fe  may  be  called  the  last  act  of  the 
Inquisitorial  tragedy ;  it  is  a  kind  of  gaol 
delivery,  appointed  as  often  as  a  competent 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  Inquisition  aie 
convicted  of  heresy,  either  by  their  own 
voluntary  or  extorted  confession,  or  on 
the  evidence  of  certain  witnesses.  The 
process  is  this:  in  the  morning  they  a^e 
Drought  into  a  great  hall,  where  they  have 
certain  habits  put  on,  which  they  are  to 
wear  in  the  procession,,  and  by  which  they 
know  their  aoom.  The  procession  is  led 
up  by  Dominican  friars,  after  which  come 
the  penitents,  being  all  in  black  coate 
without  sleeves,  and  barefooted,  with  a 
wax  candle  in  their  hands.  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  penitents  who  have  narrowly 
escaped  being  bumt^  who  over  their  black 
coats  have  fiames  painted,  with  their  pointe 
turned  downwards.  Next  come  the  ne- 
gative and  relapsed,  who  are  to  be  bamt, 
having  fiames  on  their  habits  pointing  up- 
wards. After  these  come  such  ae  profeas 
doctrines  contrary  to  the  faith  of  Rome, 
who,  besides  fiames  pointing  upwards, 
have  their  picture  painted  on  their  breastSi 
with  doss,  serpents,  and  devils,  all  open- 
mouthed,  about  it.  Each  prisoner  is  at- 
tended by  a  familiar  of  the  Inquisition ; 
and  those  to  be  burnt  have  also  a  Jeniit 
on  each  hand,  who  are  continually  preach- 
ing to  them  to  abjure.  After  the  pnsoneie 
comes  a  troop  of  familiars  on  horseback ; 
and  after  them  the  inquisitors,  and  other 
officers  of  the  court,  on  mules;  last  of  all 
the  inquisitor-^neral  on  a  white  horse  led 
by  two  men  with  black  hats  and  green  hat- 
bands. A  scaffold  is  erected  large  enouf^ 
for  two  or  three  thousand  people ;  at  one 
end  of  which  are  the  prisoners,  at  iJie  other 
the  inquisitors.  After  a  sermon  made  op 
of  encomiums  of  the  Inquisition,  and  in- 
vectives against  heretics,  a  priest  ascends  a 
desk  near  the  scaffold,  ana,  having  taken 
the  abjuration  of  the  penitents,  recites  the 
final  sentence  of  those  who  are  to  be  pat 
to  death,  and  delivers  them  to  the  secmar 
arm,  earnestly  beseeching  at  the  same 
time  the  secular  power,  not  to  touch  their 
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hiootl^  or  put  their  lives  in  danger.  The 
priiODers  being  thus  in  the  hands  of  Lbe 
civil  magbtrate,  are  presently  loaded  with 
diaiiis,  and  carried  firel  to  the  seciilar 
ga«ol|  and  from  ihence,  in  an  hour  or  two, 
GrOQght  before  the  civil  jud^Cj  who^  after 
ukliig  ill  what  religion  they  intend  to  die, 

S renounces  sentence  on  such  as  declare 
lev  die  in  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  Rome^  that  they  shall  be  first  strangled, 
and  then  burnt  to  ashe^;  on  such  as  o\e  m 
any  oilier  faith^  that  they  be  burnt  alive. 
Both  are  immediately  carried  to  the  Ri- 
i,  the  place  of  execution,  where  there 
ofi  many  gtakea  set  up  as  there  are 
noamm  to  be  bunit^  with  a  nuantlty  of 
^  foise  about  ihem*  The  Btakea  of  the 
prbfe»ed,  thai  is,  such  as  persist  in  the 
neres}'.  are  about  four  yards  high,  having 
a  amoli  board  towards  the  top  for  the 
pri?ooer  to  be  seated  oil  The  negative 
tod  relapsed  being  first  strangled  and 
b<imt«  the  professed  mount  their  stakes  by 
&  ladder,  and  the  Jesuits,  after  several 
repeated  exhortations  to  he  reconciled  to 
lbe  Church,  part  with  them,  telling  ihem 
that  they  leave  them  to  the  devil^  who 
19  efanding  at  their  elbow  to  receive  their 
BQUl^,  and  carry  them  with  him  to  the 
flames  of  hell  On  this  a  great  f*hout  is 
jWLtsmdj  and  the  cry  is,  '^  Let  the  dogs'  beards 
U  mndtj^  which  13  done  by  thrusting 
filming  fur/es,  fastened  to  long  poles, 
aigainM  their  faces,  till  their  faces  are 
bQml  to  a  coal,  which  is  accompanied  with 
the  loudest  acclamations  of  joy.  At  last 
fire  v&  set  to  the  furze  at  the  bottom  of  ih© 
staike,  over  which  the  professed  are  chained 
80  high,  that  the  lop  of  the  flame  seldom 
leaches  higher  than  the  seat  they  sit  on,  so 
that  they  rather  seem  roasted  than  burnt. 
AVE  JklARlA.  A  form  of  devotion 
used  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  comprising 
the  salutation  addressed  by  fhe  angel  Ga- 
briel to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  (Luke 
L  f8.)  The  words  *^  Ave  Maria  ^*  are  the 
fot  two,  in  Latin,  of  the  form  as  it  appears 
in  the  manuals  of  the  Romish  Cliurch, 
tbiis: — "  Hail  Mary  {Ave  Maria) ^  full  of 
grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee,*'  &c.  To 
which  is  appended  the  following  petition : 
— '*  Holy  Mary,  mother  of  God,  pray 
for  us  sinners,  now,  and  in  the  hour  of 
our  death."'  Amen.  Here  we  find,  first,  a 
flusttpplicalion  of  the  words  of  scripture, 
and  then  ixn  addition  to  them.  It  was  not 
^  the  Hours,  until  the  16th  cen- 
Romish  offices.  It  was  then 
^UoJuced  into  the  Breviary  by  Cardinal 


Qoigiion.  Cardinal  Bona  admits  that  it  b 
modern. 

**  1  cannot  but  observe/'  sa3*3  Bingham, 
'*  that  among  all  the  short  prayers  UE*ed  by 
the  ancients  before  their  sermons,  there  is 
never  any  mention  made  of  an  Ave  Mary, 
now  so  common  in  t!ie  practice  of  ite 
Romish  Church.  Theiraddresses  were  all 
to  God  J  and  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  for  grace  and  assistance  before 
sermons  was  a  thing  not  thought  of.  They 
who  are  most  concerned  to  prove  its  use 
can  derive  its  original  no  higher  than  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.'' 

AVOIDAKCE.  Avoidance  is  where 
there  is  a  want  of  a  lawful  incumbent  on  a 
benefice,  during  which  vacancy  the  church 
is  quasi  vifhmta^  and  the  processions  be- 
longing: to  it  are  in  abeyance. 

AZYMITES.  A  name  given  to  the 
Latins,  by  those  of  the  Greek  Church, 
because  they  consecrate  the  holy  eucharist, 
in  unleavened  bread  {i»f  d^ti/iotrj.  The 
more  ancient  custom  was  to  consecrate  a 
portion  of  the  oblations  of,  the  faitliful, 
and  therefore  of  course  in  leavened  bread. 
The  wafer,  or  unleavened  bread,  is  still 
retained  in  the  Church  of  Rome;  in  the 
Church  of  England  leavened  bread  is  used, 
as  in  the  primitive  Church. 

BACHELOR.  In  the  universities  of 
the  Church  bachelors  are  persons  who 
have  attained  to  the  baccalureale.  or 
taken  the  first  degree  in  arts,  divinity,  law, 
or  physic.  This  degree  in  some  univer- 
sities has  no  existence.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Pope 
Gregory  IX..  though  it  is  still  unknown  in 
Italy*  Bachelors  of  arts  are  not  admitted 
to  that  degree  at  Oxford  till  after  having 
studied  four  years  at  that  university.  At 
Cambridge,  the  regular  period  of  matricu- 
lation is  in  the  October  terra  }  and  an 
undergraduate  who  proceeds  regularly  will 
be  admitted  to  his  B.A.in  three  years  from 
the  following  Januar}^.  Bachelors  of  divi- 
nity, before  they  can  acquire  that  degree 
either  at  Oxford' or  Cambridge,  must  be  of 
fourteen  years  standing  at  the  University. 

BAMPTON  LECTltRES.  A  course  of 
eight  sermons  preached  annually  at  the 
Universitv  of  Oxford,  set  on  foot  by  the 
Reverencl  John  Bampton,  canon  of  Salis- 
bury. According  to  the  directions  in  his 
will,  they  are  to  be  preached  upon  any 
of  ihe  following  subjects: — ^To  confirm 
and  establish  the  Christian  faiths  and  to 
confute  all  herefics  and  schismatics ;  upon 
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the  divine  authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures ; 
upon  the  authority  of  the  writings  of  the 
primitive  fathers,  as  to  the  faith  and  prac- 
tice of  the  primitive  Church;  upon  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  upon  the  divinity  of  the  Holt 
Ghost;  upon  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  as  conoprehended  in  the  Apostles' 
and  Nicene  Creeds.  For  the  support  of 
this  lecture  he  bequeathed  his  lands  and 
estates  to  the  chancellor,  masters,  and  scho- 
lars of  the  University  of  Oxford  for  ever, 
upon  trust  that  the  vice-chancellor,  for 
the  time  being,  take  and  receive  all  the 
rents  and  pronts  thereof;  and,  after  all 
taxes,  reparations,  and  necessary  deduc- 
tions made,  to  pay  all  the  remainder  to  the 
endowment  of  these  divinity  lecture  ser- 
mons. He  also  directs  in  his  will,  that  no 
person  shall  be  qualified  to  preach  these 
lectures,  unless  he  have  taken  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  at  least,  in  one  of  the 
two  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  that  the  same  person  shall  never 
preach  the  same  sermon  twice.  A  num- 
ber of  excellent  sermons  preached  at  this 
lecture  are  now  before  the  public. 

BAND.  This  part  of  the  clerical  dress, 
which  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion, is  the  only  remainig  relic  of  the 
ancient  amice.  (See  Amice^  The  band  is 
not,  however,  an  exclusively  clerical  vest- 
ment, being  part  of  the  full  dress  of  the 
bar  and  of  the  universities,  and  of  other 
bodies  in  which  a  more  ancient  habit 
is  retained,  as  in  some  schools  of  old  foun- 
dation. 

BANGORIAN  CONTROVERSY.  This 
was  a  celebrated  controversy  within  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  and  received  its  name  from 
Hoadley,  who,  although  bishop  of  Ban- 
gor, was  little  else  than  a  Socinian  here- 
tic. Hoadly  published  ''A  Preservative 
against  the  Pnnciples  and  Practice  of  the 
Non-iurors,"  and  soon  after  a  sermon, 
whicn  the  king  had  ordered  to  be  printed, 
entitled,  "  The  Nature  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ."  This  discourse  is  a  very  confused 
production;  nor,  except  in  the  bitterness 
of  its  spirit,  is  it  easy,  amidst  the  author's 
"  periods  of  a  mile,'' to  discover  his  precise 
aim.  To  the  perplexed  arguments  of 
Bishop  Hoadley,  Dr.  Snape  and  Dr.  Sher- 
lock wrote  replies:  and  a  committee  ^f 
convocation  passea  a  censure  upon  the 
discourse.  An  order  from  government  ar- 
rested the  proceedings  of  the  convocation. 
Snape  ancrSherlock  were  removed  from 
their  office  of  chaplains  to  the  king ;  and 


the  convocation  has  never  yet  been  again 

Eermitted  to  assemble  for  the  transaction  of 
usiness.  But  the  exertion  of  power  on 
the  part  of  the  government  was  unable  to 
silence  those  who  were  determined,  at  anj 
sacrifice,  to  maintain  Gron's  truth.  This 
controversy  continued  to  employ  thejpress 
for  many  years,  until  those  who  hela  low 
church  views  were  entirely  silenced  by 
the  force  of  argument.  Of  tne  works  pro- 
duced by  the  Bangorian  Controversy,  per* 
haps  the  most  important  is  Law^s  Lotert  to 
Hoadley,  which  were  reprinted  in  '<  Tki 
Scholar  Armedy"  and  have  since  been  xe- 
published.  Law^s  Letters  have  never  been 
answered,  and  may  indeed  be  regarded 
as  unanswerable. 

BANNER.  In  the  chapels  of  orders  of 
knighthood,  as  in  St.  George^s  chi^, 
Windsor,  the  chapel  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter;  and  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  at 
Westminster,  the  chapel  of  the  order  of 
the  Bath ;  the  banner  of  each  knight,  i.  €» 
a  little  sGuare  fiag  bearing  his  arms,  is 
suspendeu,  at  his  installation,  over  his  ap> 
propriate  stall.  The  installation  of  a  knignt 
IS  a  religious  ceremony,  hence  the  propriety 
of  this  act. 

Also  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  banners 
taken  in  a  battle  suspended  over  the  tombs 
of  victorious  generals.  This  is  a  beautifnl 
way  of  expressing  thankfulness  to  God  for 
that  victory  which  he  alone  can  give;  and 
it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  a  spirit  of 
pride  and  vainglory  should  never  min^ 
with  the  religious  feelinff. 

Banners  were  formeny  a  part  of  the 
accustomed  ornaments  of  the  altar,  and 
were  suspended  over  it,  ''that  in  the 
Church  the  triumph  of  Christ  may  ever- 
more be  held  in  mind,  by  which  we  also 
hope  to  triumph  over  our  enemy." — 
Durandus. 

BANNS  OF  MARRIAGE.  "Bann'' 
comes  from  a  barbarous  Latin  word  which 
signifies  to  put  out  an  edict  or  proclamap 
tion.  "  Matrimonial  6anyu"  are  such  pro- 
clamations as  are  solemnly  made  in  the 
Church,  or  in  some  other  lawful  congre^ 
tion  of  men,  in  order  to  the  solemnization 
of  matrimony. 

BAPTISNl.  (B«rT«i»,  to  wash.)  Bap- 
tism is  one  of  the  two  sacraments,  whicn, 
according  to  the  catechism,  "  are  generaUy 
necessary  to  salvation."  Our  blessed  Sa* 
viour  says  that ''  except  a  man  be  bom 
aeain  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God 
(John,  iii.  3);  and  in  explanation  of  his 
meaning,  he  adds,  *'  Verity,  verily,  I  say 
unto  thee,  except  a  man   be   Som   of 
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water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God."   (ver.   6.)     Upon 
this  the  Church  remarks:  "Beloved,  ye 
hear  in  this  gospel   the    express  words 
of  oar  Satiour  Christ,  that,   except  a 
man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit, 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  : 
whereby  ve  may  perceive  the  great  neces- 
sity  of  this  sacrament  where  it  may  be 
had.     Likewise  immediately  before    his 
ascension  into  heaven,  as  we  read  in  the 
last  chapter  of  St.  Mark's  gospel,  he  gave 
cominand  to  his  disciples  saying.  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  erery  creature.    He  ttiat  believeth  and 
is  baptized  shall  be  saved;  but  be  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned.     Which 
also  showeth  unto  us  the  great  benefit  we 
reap  thereby.    For  which  cause  St.  Peter 
ffae  apostle,  when,  upon  his  first  preaching 
of  this  gospel,  many  were  pricked  at  the 
heart,  and  said  unto  him  and  the  rest  of 
the  apostles,  Men    and    brethren,   what 
diall  we  dot  replied  and  said  unto  them, 
"  Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you 
(or  the  remission   of  sins,  and  ye  shall 
leceive  the  gift  of  the  Holt  Ghost.    The 
same  apostle  testifieth  in   another  place, 
*  even  baptism  doth  also  now  save  us,  not 
the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  fiesh, 
but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  to- 
wards God,  by  the  resurrection   of  Jesus 
Christ.'  -'— Qjice  of  AduU  Baptism.    The 
Church  also  states  in  the  catechism,  that 
a  sacrament,  as  baptism  is,  hath  two  parts. 
the  oat  ward  visible  si^n  and  the  inwara 
tpiritnal  grace:  that  the  outward  visible 
ngn  or  form  in  baptism  is  water  wherein 
the  person  is  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
FiTHKa,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
GnosT ;  and  that  the  inward  and  spiritual 
grace,  which  through  the  means  of  baptism 
•    «e  receive,  is  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new 
Uith  onto    righteousness;  for  being   by 
nature  bora   in  sin  and  the  children  of 
wnth,  we  are  hereby  t.  e.  by  baptism, 
Bade  children  of  grace.    Therefore  the 
Chaich.as  soon  as  ever  a  child  is  baptized, 
directs  the  minister  to  say,  "  Seeing  now, 
^y  beloved  brethren,  that  this  child  is 
ftpniaraU  and  grafted  into  the  body  of 
Cnutr's  Church,  let  us  give  thanks  unto 
Almighty  God  for  these  benefits,  and  with 
one  accord  make  our  prayers  unto  him, 
tethis  child  may  lead  the  rest  of  his  life 
recording  to  this  beginning."    The  Church 
^e  first  declares  that  grace  has  been 
jpren,  even  the  grace  of  regeneration,  and 
w  implies  that  the  grace  if  not  used 
■if  be  lost    On  this  somect  mora  will  be 
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See 


said  in  the  article  on  Regeneration, 
also  Infant  Baptism. 

BAPTISM,  ADULT.  Prrface  to  the 
Bode  of  Common  Prayer.  It  was  thought 
convenient,  that  some  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings, fitted  to  special  occasions,  should 
be  added;  particularly  an  ofifice  for  the 
baptism  of  such  as  are  of  riper  years; 
which,  although  not  so  necessary  when  the 
former  book  was  compiled,  yet  by  the 
growth  of  anabaptism,  tnrough  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  late  times  crept  in  amonest 
us,  is  now  become  necessary,  and  maybe 
always  useful  for  the  baptizmg  of  natives 
in  our  plantations,  and  others  converted 
to  the  faith. 

Rubric.    When    any  such  persons  of 


riper  years  are  to  be  baptized,  timely  no- 
tice shall  be  given  to  the  bishop,  or  whom  "^ 
he  shall  appoint  for  that  purpose,  a  week 
before  at  tne  least,  by  the  parents  or  some 
other  discreet  persons;  that  so  due  care 
may  be  taken  for  their  examination,  whe- 
ther they  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion;  and 
that  tney  may  be  exhorted  to  prepare 
themselves  with  prayers  and  fasting  for 
the  receiving  of  this  holy  sacrament.  And 
if  they  shall  be  found  fit,  then  the  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  (the  people  being 
assembled  upon  the  Sunday  or  holiday 
appointed)  shall  be  ready  to  present  them 
at  the  font,  immediately  after  the  second 
lesson,  either  at  morning  or  evenine 
prayer,  as  the  curate  in  his  discretion  shall 
think  fit.  And  it  is  expedient  that  every 
person  thus  baptized  should  be  confirmed 
by  the  bishop,  so  soon  after  his  baptism  as 
conveniently  may  be ;  that  so  he  may  be 
admitted  to  the  holy  communion. 

BAPTISM,  INFANT.  Article  27.  The 
baptism  of  young  children  is  in  anywise 
to  be  retained  in  the  Church,  as  most 
agreeable  with  the  institution  of  Christ. 

Rubric.  The  curates  of  every  parish 
shall  often  admonish  the  people,  that  they 
defer  not  the  baptism  of  their  children 
longer  than  the  nrst  or  second  Sunday 
next  after  their  birth,  or  other  holiday  fall- 
ing between ;  unless  upon  a  great  and  rea- 
sonable cause,  to  be  approved  by  the  cu- 
rate. Though  there  is  no  command  in 
Scripture  to  baptize  infants,  and  although 
for  tne  practice  we  must  plead  the  tradition 
of  the  Church  Universal,  still  we  may  find 
a  warrant  in  Scripture  in  favor  of  the  tra- 
ditional practice.  We  find  it  generally 
stated  that  the  Apostles  baptized  whole 
households,  and  Christ  our  Saviour  com- 
manded them  to  baptize  all  nations,  of 
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which  infants  form  a  considerable  part. 
And  in  giving  this  injunction^  we  may 
presume  that  lie  intended  to  include  in- 
fants, .from  the  very  fact  of  his  not  ex- 
cluding them.  For  he  was  addressing 
Jews:  and  when  the  Jews  converted  a  hea- 
then to  faith  in  the  God  of  Israel,  they  were 
accustomed  to  baptize  the  cony eviy  together 
wiik  all  the  infants  of  his  family.  And. 
consequently,  when  our  Lord  commanded 
Jews  J  i.  e.  men  accustomed  to  this  pracUce,  to 
baptize  nations,  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
positively  repd  infants,  implied  an  injunc- 
tion to  baptize  them  ]  and  when  the  Holt 
Spirit  records  that  the  Apostles  in  obe- 
dience to  that  injunction  baptized  whole 
households  (causing  Scripture  to  be  penned 
in  the  first  instance  for  Jews^,  the  argu- 
ment gains  increased  force.  This  is  pro- 
bably what  St.  Paul  means,  when,  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  first  Corinthians, 
he  speaks  ot  the  children  of  believers  as 
being  holy :  they  are  so  far  holy,  that  they 
they  may  be  brought  to  the  sacrament  of 
baptism.  From  the  Apostles  has  come 
down  the  practice  of  baptizing  infants j  the 
Church  requiring  security  through  certain 
sponsors,  that  the  children  shall  be  brought 
up  to  lead  a  godly  and  a  Christian  life. 
Ajid  by  the  early  Christians  the  practice 
was  considered  sufficiently  sanctioned  by 
the  passage  from  St.  Mark,  which  is  read 
in  our  baptismal  office,  in  which  we  are 
told  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  having 
rebuked  those  that  would  have  kept  the 
children  from  him,  took  them  up  in  his 
arms  and  blessed  them.  He  blessed  them, 
and  his  blessing  must  have  conveyed 
grace  to  their  souls;  therefore,  of  grace, 
children  may  be  partakers.  They  may 
receive  spiritual  lite,  though  it  may  be 
long  before  that  life  develop  itself;  and 
that  life  they  may  lose  by  sinning. 

BAPTISM,  LAY.  We  shall  briefly 
state  the  history  of  lay  baptism  in  our 
Church,  both  before  and  after  the  Refor- 
mation. In  the  "  Laws  Ecclesiastical'  of 
Edmund,  king  of  England,  a.d.  945,  it 
is  stated: — "  Women,  when  their  time  of 
child-bearing  is  near  at  hand,  shall  have 
water  ready,  for  baptizing  the  child  in 
case  of  necessity." 

In  .the  national  synod  under  Otho,  1237, 
it  is  directed :  "For  cases  of  necessity,  the 
priests  on  Sundays  shall  frequently  instruct 
their  parishoners  in  the  form  of  baptism." 
To  which  it  is  added,  in  the  Constitutions 
of  Archbishop  Peckham,  in  1279,  "  Which 
form  shall  be  thus:  I  crysten  thee  in  the 


name  af  the  Fader,  and  of  the  Soke,  and 
of  the  Holy  Goste." 

In  the  Constitutions  of  the  same  arch- 
bishop, in  1281,  it  is  ruled  that  infante 
baptized  by  laymen  or  women  (in  immi- 
nent danger  of  death)  shall  not  be  bap- 
tized again;  and  the  priest  shall  after> 
wards  supply  the  rest. 

By  the  constitutions  of  Edward  it  is  also 
directed,  that  if  a  child  shall  be  baptized 
by  a  lay  person  at  home,  by  reason  of 
necessity,  the  water  (for  the  reverence  of 
baptism)  shall  be  either  poured  into  the 
fire,  or  carried  to  the  church  to  be  pat 
into  the  font ;  and  the  vessel  shall  be  burnt, 
or  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  Church. 

By  the  rubrics  of  the  second  and  of  the 
fifth  of  Edward  Vl.  it  was  ordered  thus: 
"  The  pastors  and  curates  shall  often  ad- 
monish the  people,  that  without  grefX 
cause  and  necessity  they  baptize  not  chil- 
dren at  home  in  their  houses ;  and  when 
great  need  shall  compel  them  so  to  do,  that 
then  they  minister  it  in  this  fashion: — 
First,  let  them  that  be  present  call  upon 
God  for  his  grace,  ana  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  if  the  time  will  suner  j  and  then 
one  of  them  shall  name  the  child  and  dip 
him  in  the  water,  or  pour  water  upon  hinHy 
saying  these  words,  1  baptize  thee  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Sox^  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

In  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  articles 
made  in  convocation  in  the  year  1575,  the 
twelfth  is,  '^  Item,  where  some  ambiguity 
and  doubt  has  arisen  aniong  divers,  by 
what  persons  private  baptism  is  to  be  ao* 
ministered ;  forasmuch  as  by  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  allowed  by  the  statate, 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  authorized  to 
expound  and  resolve  all  such  doubts  as 
shall  arise,  concerning  the  manner  how  to 
understand  and  to  execute  the  thinss  oon* 
tained  in  the  said  book ;  it  is  now,  by  the 
said  archbishop  and  bishops  expounded 
and  resolved,  and  every  of  them  doth  ex- 

Eound  and  resolve,  that  the- said  private 
aptism^  in  case  of  necessity,  is  only  to 
be  ministered  by  a  lawful  minister  or 
deacon,  called  to  be  present  for  that  por- 

Eose,  and  b}r  none  otner :  and  that  ererj 
ishop  in  his  diocese  snail  take  order. 
that  tnis  exposition  of  the  said  doubt  shall 
be  published  in  writing,  before  the  first 
day  of  May  next  coming,  in  every  parish 
church  of  his  diocese  in  this  province; 
and  thereby  all  other  persons  shall  be  in* 
hibited  to  intermeddle  with  the  minister- 
ing of  baptism  privately,  being  no  part  of 


[      Iheir  vocation.''    ThiB  article  was  not  pub* 
I      lUhed  in  the  printed  copy;  but  whether 
j       on    the  same  account   that   the  fifteenth 
I      article  was  !efl  out  (naraely,  becausje  dis- 
approved by  the  crown),  does  not  certain - 
[      \y  appear.     However,  the  atnbi^iiy  re- 
I      mained   till   the  conference   at   Hampton 
I      Coort,  in  which  the  king  said,  that  if  bap- 
tism was  termed  private,  because  any  but 
a  lawful  minister  might  baptize,  he  utterly 
dUliked  it,  and  the  point  was  then  debated  ; 
I       which  debate  ended  in  an  order  to  the 
bishops  to  explain  it,  so  as  to  restrain  it  to 
!      a   lawful   miniver.     Accordingly,   in   the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  was  set 
forth  ihe  same  year,  the  alterations  were 
printed  in  the  rubric  thus: — '*And  also 
they  nhdl  warn  them,  that  without  great 
eau^e  ihey  procure  not  their  children  to  be 
bapti^ted  at  home  in  their  houses.     And 
when  g^reai  need  shall  eomr>el  them  so  to 
do,  then  baptism  shall  be  administered  on 
this  fashion  : — Fir5l,  lot  the  lawful  minister 
and  them  that  be  present  call  upon  God 
for  bis  rrrace,  and  say  the  I^rd'^?  Prayer. 
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will  suffer;  and  then  the  cliihl 

•d  by  some  one  that  is  present j 

Minister  shall  dip  it  in  the  water, 

water  upon  it.^'     And  other  ex- 

in  other  parts   of  the  servicej 

hieh  seemed  before  to  admit  of  lay  bap- 

tisro,  were  so  turned,  as  expressly  to  ex* 

elude  jt. 

BAPTISM,  PRIVATE.  Rubric.  The 
curates  of  every  parish  shall  often  warn 
the  people,  that  without  great  cauf*o  and 
eesstly,  thev  procure  not  their  chddren 
be  baptized  at  home  in  their  houses. 
Canon  69,  If  any  miniater  being  duly, 
without  any  manner  of  collusion,  informed 
I  of  the  weakness  and  danger  of  death  of 
I  any  infant  unbaptized  in  his  parish,  and 
L  |Jji— --...  fle^Sred  to  go  or  corae  to  the 
■bl  0  the  said  infant  remainethj  to 

^ila, ^  ,..j  same^  shall  either  wilfully  re- 

f      me  so  to  do,  or  of  purpose  or  of  gross 

aagli^nce  shall  so  defer  the  time^  as  when 

he  might  conveniently  have  resorted  to  the 

place ^  and  have  baptized  the  said  infant^ 

it  dicth  through  such  his  default  unbaptized, 

L      ihe  •aid   minister  shall  be  suspended  for 

^^Sh  ^hs^   and   before  his  restitution 

B^^  vvledge  his  fault,  and  promise 

'' '  bclore  tu?  ordinary^  that  he  will  not  wii- 

liogly  incur  the  like  again.     Provided^  that 

where  there  is  a  curate^  or  a  substitute, 

ihii  constitution   shall  nnt  extend  to  the 

parson  or  vicar  himself,  but  to  the  curate 

or  substitute  prenont. 

Rubric.  The  child  being  named  by  some 


one  that  is  present,  the  minister  shall  pour 
water  upon  it. 

And  let  them  not  doubt  but  that  the 
child  so  baptized  is  lawfully  and  suiE- 
cienlly  baptized,  and  ought  not  to  be  bap- 
tized again.  Yet,  neverihele^i*,  if  the  child 
which  Is  after  this  sort  baptized  do  after- 
ward live,  it  is  expedient  that  it  be  brought 
into  the  Church,  to  the  intent  that  ihe  con- 
gregation may  be  certified  of  the  true 
form  of  baptism  privately  before  adminis- 
tered to  such  child. 

BAPTISM,  PUBLIC.  At  first,  baptism 
was  administered  publicly^  as  occasion 
served,  by  rivers ;  afterwards  the  baptistery 
was  built,  at  the  entrance  of  the  churcn 
or  very  near  it,  which  had  a  large  basin  in 
it,  that  held  the  persons  to  be  baptized,  and 
they  went  down  by  steps  into  it.  After- 
wards, when  immersion  came  to  be  dis- 
used, fonts  were  t»et  up  at  the  entrance  of 
churches. 

By  the  ^'Laws  Ecclesiastical"  of  King 
Edmund,  it  is  directed  that  there  shall  be 
a  font  of  stone,  or  other  competent  mate- 
rial, in  every  church  ;  which  shall  be  de- 
cently covered  and  kept,  and  not  converted 
to  olBer  uses. 

And  by  Canon  8 1.  There  shall  be  a  font 
of  stone  in  every  church  and  chapel  where 
baptism  is  to  be  administered;  the  same 
to  be  set  in  the  ancient  usual  places:  in 
which  only  font  the  minister  shall  baptize 
publicly. 

The  rubric  directs  that  the  people  are 
to  be  admonished,  that  it  is  most  conve- 
nient that  baptism  shall  not  be  administer- 
ed but  upon  Sundays  and  other  holidays, 
when  the  most  number  of  people  ^orae 
together;  as  well  for  that  the  congregation 
there  present  may  testify  the  receiving  of 
them  that  may  be  newly  baptized  into  the 
number  of  Christ's  church,  as  also  because 
in  the  baptism  of  infants,  every  man  pre- 
sent may  be  put  in  remembrance  of  his 
own  profession  made  to  fSou  in  his  bap- 
tism. Nevertheless,  if  necessity  so  re- 
quire, cliildren  may  be  baptized  upon  any 
other  day. 

And  by  Canon  68.  No  minister  shall 
refuse  or  delay  to  christen  any  child  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  that  ia  brought  to  the  church 
to  him  upon  Sundays  and  holidays  to  be 
christened  (convenient  warnhig  being 
given  to  him  thereof  before).  And  if  he 
shall  refuse  so  to  do,  he  shall  be  sus- 
pended by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  from 
tiis  ministry  by  the  space  of  three  months. 

The  rubric  also  directs  that  when  there 
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are  children  to  be  baptized,  the  parents 
shall  give  knowledge  tnereof  over  night, 
or  in  the  rooming  before  the  beginning  of 
morning  prayer,  to  the  curate. 

The  rubric  further  directs   that    there 

'  shall  be  for  every  male  child  to  be  bap- 

tizedf  two  godfatners  and  one  sod  mother : 

and  for  every  female,  one  godfather  ana 

two  godmothers. 

By  the  29th  Canon  it  is  related  that  no 
parent  shall  be  urged  to  be  present,  nor 
admitted  to  answer  as  godfather  for  his 
own  child;  nor  any  godfather  or  godmother 
shall  be  suffered  to  make  any  other  answer 
or  speech,  than  by  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  is  prescribed  in  that  behalf.  Neither 
shall  any  persons  be  admitted  godfather 
or  godmother  to  any  child  at  christening 
or  confirmation,  before  the  said  person  so 
undertakiog  hath  received  the  holy  com- 
munion. 

According  to  the  rubric,  the  godfathers 
and  godmomers,  and  the  people  with  the 
children,  must  be  ready  at  the  font,  either 
immediately  after  the  fast  lesson  at  morn- 
ing prayer,  or  else  immediately  after  the 
last  lesson  at  evenins  prayer,  as  the  curate 
by  his  discretion  shsul  appoint. 

The  rubric  appoints  that  the  priest  com- 
ing to  the  font,  which  is  then  to  be  filled 
with  pure  water,  shall  perform  the  oflice 
of  public  baptism. 

It  may  be  nere  observed,  that  the  Ques- 
tions in  the  office  of  the  2  Edward  VI. 
"  Dost  thou  renoimce  ?''  and  so  on.  were 
put  to  the  child,  and  not  to  the  godtathers 
and  godmothers,  which  (with  all  due  sub- 
mission) seems  more  applicable  to  the  end 
of  th*e  institution ;  besides  that  it  is  not 
consistent  (as  it  seems)  with  the  propriety 
of  language,  to  say  to  three  persons  col- 
lectively, ^^  Dost  thou  in  the  name  of  this 
child  do  this  or  that  ?- ' 

By  a  constiution  of  Archbishop  Peck- 
ham,  the  ministers  are  to  take  care  not  to 
permit  wanton  names,  which  being  pro- 
nounced do  sound  to  lasciviousness,  to  be 
eiven  to  children  baptized,  especially  of  the 
female  sex ;  and  if  otherwise  it  be  done,  the 
same  shall  be  changed  by  the  bishop  at 
confirmation ;  which  being  so  changed  at 
confirmation  (Lord  Coke  says)  shall  be 
deemed  the  lawful  name,  though  this  ap- 
pears to  be  no  longer  the  case.  In  the 
ancient  offices  of  confirmation,  the  bishop 
pronounced  the  name  of  the  child ;  and  if 
the  bishop  did  not  approve  of  the  name, 
or  the  person  to  be  confirmed,  or  his 
friends,  desired  it  to  be  altered,  it  might 
be  dona  by  the  bishop's  then  pronouncing 


a  new  name ; 


•  «««^^  i.».u«?,  but  by  the  form  of  the  pre* 
sent  liturgy,  the  bishop  doth  not  pronounce 
the  name  of  the  person  to  be  confirmed, 
and  therefore  cannot  alter  it. 

The  rubric  goes  on  to  direct,  The  priest, 
taking  the  chUd  into  his  hands,  shall  say, 
to  the  godfathers  and  godmothers,  'SName 
this  child :''  and  then  naming  It  after  them 
(if  they  shall  certify  him  that  the  child 
may  well  endure  it)  he  shall  dip  it  in  the 
water  discreetly  and  warily,  saying,  "  Al 
I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father. 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holt  Ghost.'' 
But  if  they  certify  that  the  child  is  weak, 
it  shall  suffice  to  pour  water  upon  it. 

Here  we  may  ooserve  that  the  dipping 
by  the  office  of  the  2  Edward  VI.  was  not 
all  over;  but  they  first  dipped  the  right 
side,  then  the  left,  then  the  face  towards 
the  font. 

The  rubric  directs  that  the  minister 
shall  sign  the  child  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  And  to  take  away  all  scruple  c<m« 
corning  the  same,  the  true  explication 
thereof,  and  the  just  reasons  for  retaining 
of  this  ceremony,  are  set  forth  in  the 
thirtieth  canon,  fne  substance  of  which 
canon  is  this,  that  the  first  Christians 
gloried  in  the  cross  of  Christ;  that  tha 
Scripture  sets  forth  our  whole  redemptioa 
under  the  name  of  the  Cross :  that  the  ugn 
of  the  cross  was  used  by  the  nrst  Christians 
in  all  their  actions,  and  especially  in  tha 
baptizing  of  their  cnildren :  that  the  abose 
of  it  by  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not  taka 
away  the  lawful  use  of  it :  that  the  sama 
has  been  approved  by  ttie  reformed  di* 
vines,  with  sufficient  cautions  nevertheless 
against  superstition  in  the  use  of  it ;  that 
it  is  no  part  of  the  substance  of  this  sacFSr 
ment,  and  that  the  infant  baptized  is  by 
virtue  of  baptism,  before  it  be  signed  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  received  into  tha 
congregation  of  Christ's  fiock  as  a  perfect 
member  thereof,  and  not  by  any  power 
ascribed  to  the  sign  of  the  cross:  and 
therefore,  that  the  same  being  purgea  from 
all  popish  superstition  and  error,  and  la- 
duced  to  its  primary  institution  upon  thosa 
rules  of  doctrine  concerning  thinss  indif- 
ferent, which  are  consonant  to  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  judgment  of  all  the  anciant 
fathers,  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  Chnich, 
considering  that  things  of  themselves  in- 
difierent  do.  in  some  sort^  alter  their  natures 
when  they  become  enjoined  or  prohibited 
by  lawful  authority. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Comber's  analysis 
of  our  baptismcQ  office : — ^The  first  part  of 
the  office,  or  the  preparation  before  baptism, 
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fteertis  either  the  child  or  the  sureties. 
I  lo  the  child,  we  first  inquire  if  it  want 
^ti*m ;  secondly^  show  ihe  necessity  of 
h  in  an  ej^hortationj  IhinJly,  we  pray  it 
may  bo  fitted  for  it  in  the  two  collects. 
Fir^l,  the  prie&t  asks  if  this  child  have  been 
already  baptized,  because  St.  Paul  saith, 
"there  i»  but  one  baptism '■  (Ephes.iv.  5)  j 
mod  as  ^'e  are  born,  so  we  are  bom  again ^ 
but  once.  Secondly,  the  minister  begins 
the  eihortation,  showinff,  I.  what  reason 
ibere  10  to  baptize  this  child j  namely,  be- 
eaose  of  iis  being  bom  in  original  sin 
(Psalm  li.  5),  and  by  consequence  liable 
to  condemnation  (Roni.  v,  12);  the  only 
way  10  free  it  from  which  is  baptizing  it 
wim  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  (John 
iii.  5),  And.  secondly^  beseeching  all  pre- 
ient;  ODon  ihi&  ncconnt,  lo  pray  to  Goo, 
that,  wfiile  he  baptizes  this  child  with 
water^  God  will  give  it  his  Holy  Spirit j  so 
aa  to  make  it  a  lively  member  of  Christ's 
Cburch,  whereby  it  may  have  a  title  to 
'•remission  of  sins.''  ^Thirdly,  the  two 
collects  follow,  made  by  the  priesit  and  all 
the  people  for  the  child :  the  first  collect 
commemorates  how  Goi>  did  typify  this 
salrafion.  which  he  now  gives  by  taplism, 
in  *avin{j  Noah  and  all  his  by  water  ( 1  Pet. 
m.  21);  and  by  carrying  the  Israelites  safe 
through  the  lied  Sea.  (I  Cor.  x.  2).  And 
it  declares  also  how  Christ  himself,  by 
m^mg  baptized,  ©aoctified  water  for  rem  is- 
■■bD  of  sm  ;  and  upon  these  grounds  we 
^f&y  that  Gon  will  by  his  Spirit  cleanse 
ana  sanctify  this  child,  that  he  may  be 
delivered  from  his  wrath,  saved  in  the  ark 
of  his  Church,  and  so  filled  with  grace  as 
10  live  holy  there,  and  happily  hereafter. 
The  second  collect,  after  owning  Cod's 
power  to  help  this  child,  and  to  raise  him 
imm  tbe  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righleous- 
DOMl  doth  petition  him  to  grant  It  may 
receive  remissiorjand  rejjeneration,  plead* 
ifig  with  God  \6  grant  this  request,  by  his 
pjomiAe  to  give  to  them  that  ask^  that  so 
this  infant  may  be  spiritually  cleansed  by 
Got)'s  grace  in  its  baptism,  and  come  at 
lajt  lo  hi^  eternal  kingaom^  through  CnaisT 
to  PI*      Amen, 

[)art  of  the  preparation  concerns 

^e  _     .     lers  or  suretieSj  who  are,  1,  en- 

in  the  gospel  and  its  application , 

Mihe  thanksgiving;  12.  instructed  in  ihe 

^  \  before  the  covenant ;  3.  engaged  in 

aliens  and  answers*   The  Jews  had 

at   circumcision,   who   promised 

child  till  it  came  to  a^e  (Isaiah, 

and  the  primitive  Christians  had 

6ra  to  engage  for  such  as  Avere  bap- 


tized; and  since  children  cannot  make  a 
covenant  themselves,  it  is  charity  to  appoint 
(as  the  laws  of  men  do)  others  to  do  it  for 
them  till  they  be  of  age,  and  this  gives 
security  to  the  Church,  the  child  shall  not 
be  an  apostate ;  provides  a  monitor  for 
both  the  chdd  and  its  parents,  to  mind 
them  of  tliis  vow,  and  keep  the  memory 
of  this  new  birth,  by  giving  the  child  new 
and  spiritual  relations  of  godfathers  and 
godmothera  Now  lo  these  the  priest  next 
addresseth^  1.  in  *^  the  gospel/'  (Mark 
X.  13);  which  shows  how  the  Jews,  be- 
lieving that  CifRigT's  blessing  would  be 
very  beneficial  to  yonng  children,  brought 
them  to  him  in  their  arms,  and  %vhen  the 
disciples  checked  them,  CHajst  first  de- 
clares that  infants,  and  such  as  were  like 
them,  had  the  only  right  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  therefore  they  had  good 
rifjht  to  his  love  and  his  blessing,  and  to 
all  means  which  might  bring  them  to  it, 
and  accordingly  lie  took  tliem  in  his  arms 
and  blessed  them.  After  this  foMows  the 
explication,  and  applying  this  gospel  to 
the  sureties ;  for  it  they  doubt,  here  ihey 
may  see  Christ's  love  10  infants,  and  their 
right  to  heaven  and  to  his  means,  bo  that 
they  may  firmly  believe  he  will  pardon 
ancf  sanctify  this  child,  and  grant  it  a  title 
to  his  kingdom ;  and  that  he  is  well  pleased 
with  them,  for  bringing  this  child  to  his 
holy  baptism;  for  he  desires  that  this  in- 
fant, as  well  as  we  all,  may  come  to  know 
and  believe  in  him.  Wherefore,  thirdly, 
here  is  ^^  a  thanksgiving  "  to  be  offered  up 
by  all,  beginning  with  praising  God  for 
calling  us  into  his  Church,  where  we  may 
knownim  and  obtain  the  grace  to  believe, 
it  being  very  proper  for  us  to  bless  God 
for  our  bemg  Christians,  when  a  new 
Christian  is  to  be  made;  and  then  follows 
a  prayer,  that  we  who  are  Christians  may 
grow  in  grace,  and  that  this  infant  may 
receive  the  Spirit  in  order  to  its  regenera- 
tion and  salvation.  After  which  form  of 
de\'otion,  fourthly,  there  is  a  ** preface  to 
the  covenant/-  wherein  the  godfathers  and 
godmothers  are  put  in  mind,  first,  what 
hath  been  done  already,  namely,  Ihey 
have  brought  the  child  to  Christ,  and 
bogged  of  him  in  the  collects  to  accept  it, 
ana  Christ  hath  showed  them  in  the  508- 
peL  that  the  child  is  capable  to  receive, 
and  he  willing  to  give  it  salvation,  and  the 
means  thereof  upon  the  conditions  required 
of  all  Christians,  that  is,  repentance,  faith, 
and  new  obedience.  Secondly,  therefore, 
they  are  reouired  to  engage  m  Ihe  name 
of  this  child,  till  it  come  of  age,  that  it 
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shall  perform  these  conditions  required  on 
its  part,  that  it  may  have  a  title  to  that 
which  Christ  doth  promise,  and  will  cer- 
tainly perform  on  his  part.  Fifthly,  the 
engagement  itself  follows,  which  is  very 
necessary,  since  baptism  is  a  mutual  cove- 
nant between  God  and  man,  and  therefore, 
in  the  beginning  of  Christianity  (when  the 
Church  consisted  chiefly  of  such  as  were 
converted  from  the  Jews  and  Heathens, 
after  they  came  to  age),  the  parties  bap- 
tized answered  these  very  same  questions, 
and  entered  into  these  very  engagements 
for  themselves,  which  infants  (who  need 
the  benefits  of  baptism  as  much  as  any), 
not  being  able  to  do,  the  Church  lends  them 
the  feet  of  others  to  bring  them,  and  the 
tongues  of  others  to  promise  for  them  ] 
and  the  priest  stands  in  God's  stead  to 
take  this  security  in  his  name;  he  ^'de- 
mands," therefore,  of  the  sureties,  first,  if 
they  in  the  name  and  stead  of  this  child 
will  renounce  all  sinful  compliances  with 
the  "  devil,"  the  "  world,"  and  the  "  flesh," 
which  tempt  us  to  all  kinds  of  sin,  and  so 
are  God's  enemies  and  ours  also,  in  so  high 
a  measure,  that  unless  we  vow  never  to 
follow  and  be  led  by  them,  we  cannot  be 
received  into  league  and  friendship  with 
God:  to  this  they  reply  in  the  singular 
number,  as  if  the  child  spake  by  them,  "I 
renounce  them  all."  Secondly,  as  Philip 
asked  the  eunuch,  if  he  did  believe  before 
he  baptized  him  (Acts  viii.  37),  so  the 
priest  asksj  if  they  believe  all  the  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  into  which  religion, 
they  are  now  to  be  entered,  and  therefore 
they  must  engage  to  hold  all  the  funda- 
mental principles  thereof  revealed  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  comprised  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
and  they  are  to  answer,  "  All  this  I  stead- 
fastly believe."  Thirdly,  that  it  may  ap- 
pear to  be  their  own  free  act  to  admit 
themselves  into  this  holy  religion,  they  are 
asked  if  they  will  be  baptized  into  this 
faith,  and  they  answer,  "That  is  my 
desire;"  for  who  would  not  desire  to  be  a 
child  of  God,  a  member  of  Christ,  and  an 
heir  of  heaven  ?  But  since  these  benefits 
of  baptism  are  promised  only  to  them  who 
live  holily,  fourthly,  it  is  demanded  if  they 
will  keep  God's  holy  will  and  command- 
ments as  long  as  they  live,  since  they  now 
take  Christ  lor  their  Lord  and  Master,  and 
list  themselves  under  his  banner,  and  re- 
ceive his  grace  in  this  sacrament,  to  renew 
and  strengthen  them  to  keep  this  vow  ? 
Upon  these  accounts  they  promise  "  they 
will"  keep  God's  commandments.  And 
now  the  covenant  is  made  between  God 
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and  this  infant,  he  hath  promised  it  pardon, 
grace,  and  glory,  and  is  willing  to  adopt  it 
for  his  own  child :  and  this  child,  by  its 
sureties,  hath  engaged  to  forsake  all  evil 
ways,  to  believe  all  truth,  and  to  practice 
all  kind  of  virtue. — Dean  Comber. 

BAPTISTERY.  Properly  a  separate, 
or  at  least  an  attached,  building  lor  the 
administration  of  holy  baptism.  In  this 
sense,  a  baptistery  does  not  occur  in  Eng- 
land ;  for  that  which  is  called  the  baptis- 
tery at  Canterbury,  and  contains  the  font, 
was  never  so  called,  or  so  furnished,  till 
the  last  century. 

Sometimes  the  canopy  to  the  font  growff 
to  so  great  amplitude  as  to  be  supported 
by  its  own  pillars,  and  to  receive  persons 
within  it  at  the  baptismal  service,  and  then 
it  may  be  called  a  baptistery.  This  is  the 
case  at  Trunel  and  at  Aylsham,  both  in 
Norfolk.     (See  Font.) 

BAPTISTS.  A  name  improperly  as- 
sumed by  those  who  denv  the  validity  of 
infant  baptism,  and  who  admit  persons  into 
tlieir  community  by  a  second  and  sacrile- 
gious washing.  Thev  are  more  propedy 
called  Anabaptists,  from  their  baptizing 
again ;  or  AntipaBdobaptists,  from  their  de- 
nying the  validity  of  infant  baptism.  Their 
assumed  name  of  Baptists  would  intimate 
that  they  alone  truly  baptize,  and  it  ought 
not  therefore  to  be  allowed  them.  We 
ought  no  more  to  call  them  BdptistSj  than 
to  call  Socinians  Unitarians^  or  Papists 
Catholics f  as  if  we  did  not  hold  the  Unity 
of  the  Godhead,  and  Socinians  were  dis- 
tinguished from  us  by  that  article ;  or  as  if 
the  Papists,  and  not  we,  were  CathoUc^  or 
trui  Christians. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  this  de- 
nomination given  by  Burder.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  denomination  are  distinguished 
from  all  other  professing  Christians,  by 
their  opinioTi  respecting  the  ordinance  of 
Christian  baptism.  Conceiving  that  posi- 
tive institutions  cannot  be  established  by 
analogical  reasoning,  but  depend  on  the 
will  of  the  Saviour,  revealed  in  express 
precepts,  and  that  apostolical  example 
illustrative  of  this  is  the  rule  of  duty,  they 
differ  from  their  Christian  brethren  with 
regard  both  to  the  subjects  and  the  mode 
of  baptism. 

With  respect  to  the  subjects,  from  the 
command  which  Christ  cave  after  his  re- 
surrection, and  in  which  baptism  is  men- 
tioned as  consequent  to  faith  in  the  gospel, 
they  conceive  them  to  be  those,  and  those 
only,  who  believe  what  the  apostles  were 
then  enjoined  to  preach^ 
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7iih  resDect  to  the  mode^  ihey  aifirni^ 
tlsat,  instead  of  sprinkling  or  pouring;  the 
per?on  ought  to  be  immersed  in  the  water, 
referring  to  the  primitive  practice,  and  ob- 
serving  that  the  bapiizer  as  well  as  the 
baptized  having  gone  down  into  the  water, 
the  latter  is  baptized  in  it.  and  both  come 
up  oul  of  it.    They  say,  that  John  baptized 
ID  the  Jordan^  and  that  Jesus^  after  being 
baptized,  came   up   out  of  it     Believers 
are  said  aJ so  to  be    ^'buried  wiih  Christ 
by  baptism  into  death,  wherein  also  they 
are  ris«n   with   him;-^   and    the    Haplists 
J^ist  tliat  this  i»  a  doctrinal  allusion  in- 
^H^patible  with  any  other  mode. 
^BBut  they  eay  that  their  views  of  this  in- 
^itutioD   are  much  more  confirmed,  and 
may  be  belter  understood,  by  stu<lyin?  its 
nature  and  import.     They  consider  it  as 
an  impressive  emblem  oJ^  that  by  which 
iheir  Rins  are  remitted  or  washetl  away, 
and  of  that  on  account  of  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  given  to  iho^e  who  obey  the  Mes- 
siah.    In  other  words,  tliey  view  Christian 
^Kftiem  as  a  figurative  representation  of 
^Ht  wbteh  the  gospel  of  Jesus  is  in  testi- 
^Bpy.     To  this  the  mind  of  the  baptized 
^Hberefore  naturally  led,  while  spectators 
Viv  to  con^^ider  him  a.*?  profe&sinf^  his  faith 
in   Ul©   gospel,  and  his  subjection  to  the 
[»EKSf£R.   The  Haptists,  therefore,  would 
^,  ihar  none  ought  to  be  bapli/ed,  ex- 
thofe  who  seem  to  believe  this  gos- 
|-  and  thai  immersion  is  not  properly  a 
die  of  baptism^  but  baptism  itself. 
"^uft  the  English  and  most  foreign  Bap- 
(con&ider  a  personal  profession  of  faitlij 
an  immersion  in  water,  as  essential  to 
Lism.     The  profession  of  faith  is  gene* 
made  before  the  congregation  ^  at  a 
ch-meeling.    On  these  occasions  some 
a  creedj  to  which  they  expect  the 
didale  to  assent,  and  to  give  a  circum- 
Qtial   account  of    his  conversion ;    but 
others   require   only  a   profession  of   his 
.  as  a  Christian.   The  former  generally 
sider  baptism  as  an  ordinance,  which 
ates   persons  into  a  peculiar  church; 
[  they  say  that,  without  breach  of  Chris- 
,  liberty,  they  iiave  a  right  to  expect  an 
cement  in  articles  of  faith  in  iheir  own 
ieliea.     The  latter  thinks  that  baptism 
liates  merely  into  a  profesAion  of  the 
Ti^tiaii  religioni  and  therefore  say,  that 
have  no  right  to  require  an  assent  to 
Ir  creed  from  such  a.s  do  not  intend  to 
their  communion:   and»  tn  support  of 
iheir  opiniooi  they  quote  the  baptism  of 
eunuch,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
I  of  the  Apostles. 
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The  Bapltste  are  divided  into  the  Geng' 
ra/,  who  are  Arminians,  and  the  Porttcidar, 
who  <ire  Calvin ist.^i.  Some  of  both  clas- 
ses allow  mixed  communion,  by  which 
is  understootl,  that  those  who  have  not 
been  baptized  by  immersion  on  the  pro* 
fession  of  iheir  faith  (but  in  iheir  infancy, 
which  ihey  themselves  deem  valid),  may 
sit  down  at  the  Lord's  table  along  witrt 
those  who  have  been  thus  baptized.  This 
has  given  rise  to  much  controversy  on  the 
subject. 

Some  of  botli  classes  of  Baptists  are, 
at  the  same  time,  Sabfmtariam,  and,  with 
the  Jews,  observe  ihe  seventh  day  of  tbo 
week  as  the  sabbath.  This  has  been 
adopted  by  them  from  a  persuasion,  that 
all  the  ten  commandments  are  in  their 
nature  strictly  morale  and  that  the  ob- 
servance of  the  tteventh  day  was  never 
abrogated  or  repealed  by  our  SiviotJB  or 
his  apostles. 

In  disciplinOy  the  Baptists  differ  a  hltlo 
from  the  Independents.  In  Scotland  they 
have  some  peculiarities  not  necessary  to 
n  01  ice. 

BARDESANISTKS.  Christian  heretics 
in  the  East,  and  the  followers  of  Bar- 
desanes,  who  lived  in  Mesopotamia  in  the 
second  century,  and  was  first  the  di.:?cipla 
of  Valenlinus,  but  quitted  that  hercpy^and 
wrote  not  only  against  it,  but  against  the 
Marcionites,  and  other  heresies  of  his 
lime;  he  afterwards  unhappily  fell  into 
the  errors  he  had  before  refuted.  The 
Bardesani!*tes  differed  from  the  Catholio 
Church  on  three  points: — L  They  held 
the  devil  to  be  a  Bel f-exi stent,  independent 
being,  2.  They  taught  that  our  Lord  was 
born  of  a  woman,  but  brought  his  body 
with  him  from  heaven.  3.  They  denied  j 
the  resurrection  of  the  body — Euseb.  PrtBp, 
Evang.  lib.  vi.  c*  9:    Epiph.    Umres.  5,  6j 

BARNABAS,  EPISTLE  OF,  The  Epis-  ] 
tie  of  St,  Barnabas  is  published  by  Arch- 
bisliop  Wake,  among  Ids  translations  of  j 
ibe  works  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers;  and  j 
in  the  preliminary  dissertation  the  reader  I 
will  find  ihe  arguments  which  are  adduced  I 
to  prove  this  to  be  fhe  work  of  SL  Bar- ] 
iiabas.  Du  Pin  speaks  of  it  as  a  work  full  I 
of  edilieation  for  the  Church,  though  not  | 
caiionicale  By  Clemens  Alexandrinusaiid  , 
Origen,  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome,  the 
work  is  attributed  to  St.  Barnabas,  though  \ 
they  declare  that  it  ought  not  to  be  es-  j 
teemed  of  the  same  authority  as  the  ca-  [ 
nooical  books,  '^  because,  although  it  real- 
ly belongs  to  St.  Barnabas,  yet  it  is  not 
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generally  received  by  the  whole  Catholic 
Church.— PFoike,  Du  Fin. 

BARNABAS  DAY  (ST.).  11th  oC  June. 
This  apostle  was  born  m  the  island  of 
Cypms.  and  was  descended  from  parents 
of  the  nouse  of  Levi.  He  became  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Jewish  law,  under  Gamaliel, 
who  was  also  the  instructor  of  St.  Paul. 
St.  Barnabas  was  one  of  those  who  freely 
gave  up  his  wordly  goods  into  the  com- 
mon stock,  which  was  voluntarily  formed 
by  the  earliest  converts  to  Christianity. 
After  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Bar- 
nabas had  the  distinguished  honor  of  in- 
troducing him  into  the  society  of  the 
apostles  J  and  was  afterwards  his  fellow- 
laborer  m  many  places,  especially  at  An- 
tioch,  where  the  name  of  Christian  was 
first  assumed  by  the  followers  of  Jesus. 
There  are  no  accounts  of  St.  Barnabas  after 
he  left  St.  Paul;  nor  are  any  of  his  writ- 
ings preserved,  except  an  epistle,  never 
received  into  the  canon  of  the  Scripture. 

BARNABITES.  Called  canons  regular 
of  St.  Paul :  an  order  of  Romish  monks 
approved  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  and  Pope 
Paul  III.  Iriere  have  been  several  learned 
men  of  the  order,  and  they  have  several 
monasteries  in  France,  Italy,  and  Savoy : 
they  call  them  by  the  name  of  canons  of 
St.  Paul,  because  their  first  founders  had 
their  denomination  from  their  reading  St. 
Paul's  episdes ;  and  they  are  named  Bar- 
nabites  for  their  particular  devotion  for  St. 
Barnabas. — Du  Pin, 

BARSANIANS,  or  SEMIDULITES. 
Heretics  that  began  to  appear  in  the  sixth 
age;  they  maintained  the  errors  of  the 
Gradanaites,  and  made  their  sacrifices 
consist  in  taking  wheat  fiour  on  the  top 
of  their  finger,  and  carrying  it  to  their 
mouths. 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY  (ST.)  24th 
of  August.  The  day  appointed  for  the 
commemoration  of  tnis  apostle.  In  the 
catalogue  of  the  apostles,  which  is  given 
by  the  first  three  of  the  evangelists,  Bar- 
tholomew makes  one  of  the  number.  St. 
John,  however,  not  mentioning  him,  and 
recording  several  things  of  another  disciple, 
whom  he  calls  Nathanael,  and  who  is  not 
named  by  the  other  evangelists,  this  has 
occasioned  many  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
Bartholomew  and  Nathanael  were  the 
same  person.  St.  Bartholomew  is  said  to 
have  preached  the  gospel  in  the  greater 
Armenia,  and  to  have  converted  the  Lyca* 
onians  to  Christianity.  It  is  also  certain 
that  he  carried  the  gospel  to  India:  and 
as  there  is  no  record  of  his  return,  it  is  not 
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improbable  that  he  suflfeied  martyrdom  ia 
that  country. 

St.  Bartholomew's  day  is  distinguiBhed 
in  history  on  account  of  that  horrid  and 
atrocious  carnage,  called  the  Parisian  Ma»» 
sacre.  This  shocking  scene  of  religioiu 
phrenzy  was  markeawith  such  barbarity 
as  would  exceed  all  belief,  if  it  were  not 
attested  by  authentic  evidence.  In  1572. 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  numbers  ot 
the  principal  Protestants  were  invited  to 
Paris,  under  a  solemn  oath  of  safety,  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  king^  of 
Navarre  with  the  sister  of  the  French  king 
The  queen  dowager  of  Navarre,  a  zea- 
lous Protestant,  was  poisoned  by  a  pur  of 
doves  before  the  marriage  was  solenmiaed. 
On  the  24th  of  August,  being  St  Bar- 
tholomew's day,  about  morning  twilight, 
the  massacre  commenced  on  the  toUing  oi 
a  bell  of  the  church  of  St.  Germain.  Tho 
Admiral  Coligni  was  basely  murdered  in 
his  own  house,  and  then  thrown  out  of  a 
window,  to  gratify  the  malice  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise.  His  head  was  afterwards  cat 
off,  and  sent  to  the  king  and  the  queen 
mother  j  and  his  body,  after  a  thousand 
indignities  offered  to  it,  was  hung  up  by 
the  feet  upon  a  gibbet  The  murderen 
then  ravaged  the  whole  city  of  Paris,  and 
put  to  death  more  than  ten  thousand  per- 
sons of  all  ranks.  '*  This,"  says  Thuanos, 
^'  was  a  horrible  scene."  The  very  streets 
and  passages  resounded  with  the  groana 
of  the  dying,  and  of  those  who  were  about 
to  be  murdered.  The  bodies  of  the  slain 
were  thrown  out  of  the  windows,  and  with 
them  the  courts  and  chambers  of  the 
houses  were  filled.  The  dead  bodies  of 
others  were  dragged  through  the  streetai 
and  the  blood  fiowed  down  me  chann^in 
such  torrents,  that  it  seemed  to  empty  itself 
into  the  neighboring  river.  In  short,  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  men,  women  with 
child,  maidens,  and  children,  were  involved 
in  one  common  destruction ;  and  all  the 
gates  and  entrances  to  the  king's  palace 
were  besmeared  with  blood.  From  PariSy 
the  massacre  8j[)read  throughout  the  king- 
dom. In  the  city  of  Meaux,  the  Papists 
threw  into  a  gaol  more  than  two  hundred 
persons ;  and  after  they  had  ravished  and 
Killed  a  great  number  of  women,  and 
plundered  the  houses  of  the  Protestants, 
they  executed  their  fury  on  those  whom 
they  had  imprisoned,  whom  they  killed  in 
cold  blood,  and  whose  bodies  were  thrown 
into  ditches,  and  into  the  river  Maine.  At 
Orleans,  they  murdered  more  than  five 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
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enriched  themselves  with  the  pUmder  of 
iheir  property.    Similar  cruelties  were  ex- 
ercised at  Angers,  Troyes,  Bouzages,  La 
Chaxite,  and  especially  at  Lyons,  were  they 
inhumanly  destroyed  more  than  eighr  hun- 
dred Proteslantfl,  whose  bodies  were  drag- 
^d  tlifough  the  streets  and  thrown  half  dead 
into  the  river.    It  would  he  endless  to  men- 
itoQ  the  butcheries  committed  at  Valeucej 
RoiDaioe^  Rouen,  &c.     It  is  asserted  diat, 
on  this  dreadful  occatf^on,  more  than  tliirty 
thousand  persons  were  put  to  death.    This 
atrocious  tDaesacre  met  with  the  deliberate 
approbation  of  the  pope  and  the  authorities 
oi  the  Romish  Church,  and  must  convince 
eve^^  tv,  1 1  I ;  ryg  jj^n  tji^t  resistance  to  popish 
'  agL  a  work  of  Christian  charity, 

L..i......y    MONKS.      Monks  of  the 

order  of  St  BasU,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century.  St.  Basil  having  retired  into  a 
deaert  in  the  province  of  Ponlus,  founded 
m  monastery  for  the  convenience  of  himself 
and  his  numerous  followers;  and  for  the 
better  regulation  of  this  new  society,  it  is 
said  that  he  drew  up  in  writing  certain 
rule«  which  he  wished  ihem  to  observe, 
though  some  think  that  he  did  not  com- 
pose thdse  rules.  This  new  order  soon 
spread  over  all  the  East,  and  after  some 
hme  passed  into  the  West.  Some  authors 
pretend  that  St.  Basil  saw  himself  the 
spiritual  father  of  more  than  90,000  monks 
in  the  East  only;  but  this  order  which 
flourished  during  more  ihari  three  centu- 
ries, was  considerably  diminished  by 
heresy,  schism,  an4  a  change  of  empire. 
They  also  say^  that  it  has  produced  14 
popes,  1805  bishops,  3010  abbots,  and 
n,0§5  martyrs.  This  order  also  boasts 
of  several  emnerors^  kings^  and  princes, 
who  have  emoraceu>  its  rule. — TUkmontj 

t.  Eccles.  torn.  iit. 
(^SILICA.  The  halls  of  justice  and 
7  public  business  among  the  Romans 
were  tnus  called ;  and  many  of  them  when 
tODverted  into  Chrifitian  churches,  retained 
the  same  name.  The  general  ground-plan 
of  the  basilica  was  also  frequently  reiamed 
ia  the  erection  of  a  church.  It  is  some- 
tiiDes  said,  but  without  any  foundation, 
that  some  of  the  churches  in  England  with 
circular  apsidal  terminations  of  the  chan- 
cel (such  as  Kilpeck  and  Steetley],  were 
originally  Roman  basilicas.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  thai  they  do, 
ia  wame  respects,  resemble  them  ia  ar- 
ement. 

^SILIDtANS,    A  sect  of  Gnostic  here- 

y  the  followers  of  Basilides,  who  taught 

from  the  Unbora  Father  was  born 


his  Mind,  and  from  him  the  Word,  from 
him  Understanding  {^p^viitm^^  from  him 
Wisdom  and  Power,  arid  from  them  Ex» 
cellencies,  and  Princes,  anil  Angels,  who 
made  a  heaven.  He  then  introduced  a  , 
successive  series  of  angelic  beings^  each 
set  derived  from  the  preceding  one,  to  the 
number  of  305^  and  each  the  author  of  | 
their  own  peculiar  heaven.  To  all  these 
angels  ana  heavens  he  gave  names,  and 
assigned  the  local  situations  of  the  heavens. 
The  first  of  them  Is  called  Abraxas,  a 
mystical  name^  containing  in  it  the  num- 
ber 355:  the  last  and  lowest  is  the  one 
which  we  see ;  the  creators  of  which  made 
this  world,  and  divided  its  parts  and  na- 
tions amongst  them*  In  this  division  the 
Jewish  nation  came  to  the  share  of  the 
prince  of  the  angels ;  and  as  he  wi.shed  ttj 
bring  all  other  nations  into  subjection  to  his 
favorite  nation,  the  other  angelic  princes 
and  their  nations,  resisted  him  and  his  na- 
tions. The  Supreme  Father,  seeing  this 
state  of  thincs,  sent  hts  6 rst- begotten 
MiND,  who  is  aUso  called  Christ,  to  deliver 
those  who  should  believe  in  him  from  the 
power  of  the  creators.  Ho  accordingly 
appeared  to  mankind  as  a  man,  who 
wrought  mighty  deeds.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever really  surfer,  but  changed  forms  with 
Simon  of  Cyrene,  and  stood  by  laughing, 
while  Simon  suffered ;  and  afterwards,  be- 
ing himself  incorporeal,  ascended  into 
heaven.  Building  upon  this  transforma- 
tion, Basilides,  taught  his  disciples  that 
they  might  at  all  times  deny  him  that  was 
crucified,  and  that  they  alone  who  did  so 
understood  the  providential  dealings  of  the 
Most  High,  and  by  that  knowledge  were 
freed  from  the  power  of  angels,  whilst 
those  who  confessed  hira  remained  under 
their  power.  Like  Saturninus,  however, 
but  in  other  wordt?,  he  asserted  that  the 
soul  alone  was  capable  of  salvation,  but 
the  body  necessarily  perishable.  He 
taught,  moreover,  that  they  who  knew  hia 
whole  system,  and  could  recount  the  names 
of  the  angels,  4tc.,  were  invisible  to  them 
all,  and  could  pass  dirough  and  see  them, 
without  being  seen  in  return;  that  they  ^ 
ou^ht  likewise  to  keep  themselves  indi-  ' 
vjdtially  and  personally  unknown  to  com- 
mon men,  and  even  to  deny  that  they  are 
what  they  are;  that  they  should  assert 
themselves  to  be  neither  Jews  nor  Chris- 
tians, and  by  no  means  reveal  their  mys- 
teries,— Epiph.  Hints,  jutir.  o.  1 ;  Cav€^ 
Hist.  Liter.  Sue.  Gnostiaim, 

BASON     FOR    THE     OFFERTORY, 
*^  Whilst  the  sentences   for  the  offertory 
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are  in  reading,  the  deacons,  churchwar-  I 
dens,  and  other  fit  persons  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  shall  roceive  the  alms  for 
the  poor,  and  other  devotions  of  the  people, 
in  a  decent  bason,  to  be  provided  by  the 
parish  for  that  purpose." — Rubric. 

It  is  clear  from  this  expression  "  other 
devotions,"  that  our  reformers  did  not  in- 
tend to  interfere  with  the  ancient  destina- 
tion of  alms  in  the  holy  communion ;  but 
that  they  intended  that  all  our  gifts,  whether 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor — to  which  indeed 
the  Church  assigns  the  first  place — or  for 
any  other  pood  purpose,  should  be  made 
as  an  offering  to  God  ;  the  word  devotions 
signifying  an  act  of  giving  up  and'  dedi- 
cating to  Almighty  God,  and  accompanied 
with  prayer.  In  Exeter  Cathedral,  and 
others  as  we  believe,  the  alms  are  still  ap- 
portioned to  [these  three  purposes, — relief 
of  the  poor,  support  of  the  fabric^of  the 
church,  and  of  the  clergy.  To  this  latter 
use  in  the  early  Church  they  were  almost 
exclusively  devoted,  the  clergy  being  the 
chief  almoners  for  the  poor,  as  the  Church 
by  her  rightful  office  now  is.  It  is  often 
objected  to  giving  largely  in  the  ofifertory  ! 
that  there  are  now  poor  laws ;  but  surely  \ 
the  laws  of  the  state  should  not  cramp  the  ' 
free-will  offerings  of  Christ's  people.  Is 
it  too  much  to  make  the  Church  the  stew- 
ard of  our  offerings  for  the  cause  of 
Christ?  It  were  to  be  wished  that  all 
gifts  were  again  made  through  this  cjuiet 
and  authorized  channel.  It  is  quite  within 
the  province  of  the  donor  to  specify  the 
object  on  which  he  wishes  the  gift  to  be 
expended,  and  the  clergy  will  gladly  aid 
the  people  in  obedience  to  meir  holy 
mother— the  Church. 

BATH-KOL,  or  BATH-COL,  signifies 
Daughter  of  the  Voice.  It  is  a  name  by 
which  the  Jewish  writers  distinguish  what 
they  call  a  revelation  from  (tod,  after  ver- 
bal prophecy  had  ceased  in  Israel,  that  is. 
after  the  prophets  Hagsai,  Zachariah,  and 
Malachi.  The  generiuity  of  their  tradi- 
tions and  customs  are  founded  on  this 
Bath-Kol.  They  pretend,  that  God  re- 
vealed them  to  their  elders,  not  by  pro- 
I)hecy,  but  by  secret  inspiration,  or  tradi- 
tion :  and  this  they  call  the  Daughter  of 
the  Voice.  The  Bath-Kol,  as  Dr.  Prideaux 
shows  was  a  fantastical  way  of  divina- 
tion invented  by  the  Jews,  like  the  Sortes 
VirgUiana  among  the  heathens.  With 
the  heathen,  the  words  dipt  at,  in  opening 
the  works  of  Virgil,  were  the  oracle  by 
which  they  prognosticated  those  future 
events  of  which  they  desired  to  be  in- 
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formed.  In  like  manner  by  the  Jews, 
when  the>;  appealed  to  Bath-Kol,  the  next 
words  which  they  heard  were  considered 
as  the  desired  oracle.  Some  Christians, 
when  Christianity  be^n  to  be  corrupted, 
used  the  Scriptures  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  heathens  employed  the  works  of 
Virgil. 

BEATIFICATION.  (See  Canonization.) 
In  the  Romish  Church,  the  act  by  which 
the  pope  declares  a  person  happy  after 
death.  Beatification  uifTers  from  canoni- 
zation. In  the  former  the  pope  does  not 
act  as  a  judge  in  determining  the  state  of 
the  beatified,  but  only  grants  a  privilege 
to  certain  persons  to  honor  him  by  a  par- 
ticular religious  worship,  without  incur> 
ring  the  penalty  of  superstitious  worship- 
pers. In  canonization,  the  pope  blafiphe- 
mously  speaks  as  a  judge,  and  determme*, 
rx  catnedrdj  on  the  state  of  the  canonized. 
It  is  remarkable  that  particular  orders  of 
monks  assume  to  themselves  the  power  of 
beatification. 

BEGUINES.  A  congregation  of  nuns, 
founded  either  by  St.  Begghe,  duchess  of 
Brabant,  in  the  seventh  century,  or  by 
Lambert  le  Begue,  a  Driest  and  native  of 
Liege,  who  lived  in  ine  twelfth  century. 
They  were  established  first  at  Liege,  and 
afterwards  at  Nivelle,  in  1207,  or,  as  some 
say,  in  1226.  From  this  last  settlement 
sprang  the  great  number  of  Beguinages. 
which  are  spread  over  all  Flanders,  ana 
which  have  passed  from  Flanders  into 
Germany.  In  the  latter  country,  some  erf 
them  fell  into  extravagant  errors,  and  per- 
suaded themselves  that  it  was  possible  in 
the  present  life  to  attain  to  the  highest  per^ 
fection,  even  to  impeccability,  and  a  clear 
view  of  God,  and  in  short,  to  so  eminent  a 
degree  of  contemplation,  that,  after  thiSy 
there  was  no  necessity  of  submitting  to 
the  laws  of  mortal  men,  civil,  or  ecclesias- 
tical. The  Council  of  Vienna,  in  1113. 
condemned  these  errors,  but  perrnittea 
those  who  continued  in  the  true  faith  to 
live  in  chastity  and  penitence,  either  with 
or  without  vows.  There  still  subsist  man  j 
communities  of  Beguines  in  Flanders.— 
JRst.  des  Ord.  Relig.  viii.  c.  i. 

BELIEVERS  {m<rTot^  or  Faithjul)  a  name 
given  to  the  baptized  in  the  early  Church 
as  distinguished  from  the  Catechummt. 
Hie  believer  was  admitted  to  all  the  rites 
of  divine  worship,  and  instructed  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion. — Bing- 
ham. 

BELLS.    On  the  origin  of  church  bells^ 


Mr.  Wbitakert  in  his ''  History  of  Manches- 
ter ,"  obsenesj  thai  bella  being  used  among 
ather  purposes,  by  ihe  Romans,  to  signify 
the  times  of  bathing,  were  naturally  ap- 
plied b)'  the  Christians  of  Italy  to  denote 
the  hours  of  devotion,  am!  summon  the 
people  to  church.  Their  first  application 
to  this  porpose  id,  by  Folydore  Virgii  and 
others,  ascribed  to  Paulinus,  bishop  of 
Nola,  a  city  of  Campania,  about  the  year 
400*  Hence,  it  is  said,  the  names  nola 
and  campana  were  given  them  ;  the  one 
refernug  to  the  city^  the  other  to  the 
coontry.  1'hough  others  say  ihey  look 
the  laiicr  of  these  names,  not  from  Iheii 
being  mvented  in  Campania,  but  because 
it  was  there  the  manner  of  hanging  and 
balancing  them,  now  in  use,  was  first 
practised :  at  least  that  they  were  hung  on 
the  model  of  a  sort  of  balance  invented  or 
used  in  Campania.  In  Britain,  bells  were 
used  in  churches  before  the  conclueion  of 
the  seventh  cenlurj\  in  the  monastic  socie- 
tie*  of  North umbnaj  and  as  nearly  as  the 
sixth  even,  in  those  of  Caledonia,  And 
ihey  were  therefore  used  from  ilie  ilrst 
erection  of  parish  churches  among  us. 
Those  of  France  and  England  appear  to 
have  been  furnished  with  several  bells. 
In  the  lime  of  Clothairo  II.,  king  of  France, 
A*D.  610,  tlie  army  of  that  king  was  fright- 
ened from  the  siege  of  Sens,  by  ringing 
the  bells  of  St.  Stephens'  church.  The 
second  excerption  of  Egbert,  about  a.i>. 
750,  which  is  adopted  in  a  French  capitu- 
lary of  601,  commands  every  priest,  at  the 
proper  hours,  to  sound  the  bells  of  his 
church,  and  then  to  eo  through  the  sacred 
offices  to  God.  And  the  Council  of  Eu- 
bara,  in  lOlI,  reouires  all  the  mulcts  for 
ains  to  be  expended  in  the  reparation  of 
die  church,  clothing  and  feeding  the  min- 
ifiler^  of  Goo,  and  the  purchase  of  church 
vestments,  church  books,  and  church  bells. 
These  were  someti  mes  composed  of  iron  in 
France-  and  in  England,  as  formerly  at 
Rome,  were  frequendy  made  of  brass; 
and,  as  eaHy  as  the  ninth  century,  there 
were  many  cast  of  a  large  size  and  deep 
note.  Ingulphus  mentions,  that  Turkelu- 
]d9^  abbot  of  Croyland,  who  died  about 
A.P,  870,  gave  a  great  bell  to  the  church 
of  that  abbey,  which  he  named  Guthlac: 
and  afterwards  six  others,  viz,  two  wliich 
lit  called  Bartholomew  and  Beteltn^  two 
called  Tarkfttul  and  TatmUj  and  two 
named  Pega  and  Bega,  all  which  rang 
together ;  the  same  author  says,  '*  Non  erat 
lllliotanta  cousonantiacampauarum  in  totii  . 
*"  *'    Not  long  after,  Kenseus,  arch* 


bishop  of  York,  gave  two  great  bells  to  the 
church  of  St.  John,  at  Beverley,  and  at  the 
same  time  provided  that  other  churches  in 
his  diocese  should  be  furnished  with  bells. 
Mention  is  made  by  St.  Aid  hem,  and  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury,  of  bells  given  by  St. 
Dunstan  to  churches  in  the  We*.l.  The 
number  of  bells  in  every  church  gave  oc- 
casion to  a  curious  and  singular  piece  of 
architecture  in  the  campanile  or  bell 
tower :  an  addition  which  is  more  suscep- 
tible of  the  grander  beauties  ot  architec- 
ture than  any  other  part  of  iho  edifice. 
It  was  the  constant  appendage  to  every 
parish  church  of  the  Saxons,  atid  is  actu- 
ally mentioned  as  such  in  the  laws  of 
Alhelstan.  The  Greek  Christians  are 
usually  said  lo  have  been  unacquainted 
with  bells  lill  the  ninth  century,  when 
their  construe  don  was  first  taught  them 
by  a  Venetian.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the 
use  of  bells  was  entirely  unknown  in  the 
ancient  eastern  churches,  and  tlial  they 
called  the  people  lo  church,  as  at  present, 
with  wooden  mallets,  Leo  AUalius,  in  his 
dissertation  on  the  Greek  Temples,  proves 
the  conu-ary  from  several  ancient  writers. 
He  says  bells  first  began  lo  be  disused 
among  tliera  after  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks;  who,  it  seems,  pro- 
hibited them,  lest  their  sound  should  dis- 
turb the  repose  of  the  soula  which,  accord- 
ing to  them,  wander  in  the  air. 

The  lollowing  are  tlie  regulations  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  the  subject  of  bells. 

By  a  constitution  of  Archbishop  Win- 
chelsea,  the  parishioners  shall  hnd,  at 
their  own  expense,  bells  with  ropes. 

C anon  81,  Th e  chu rch wardens  or  qu est- 
men.  and  their  assist  an  Is,  sliall  not  suffer 
the  bells  to  be  rung  supersdhously,  upon 
holydays  or  eve,s  abrogated  by  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  nor  at  any  other  times, 
without  good  cause  to  be  allowed  by  the 
minister  of  the  place,  and  by  themselves. 

Canon  ill.  The  churchwardens  shall 
present  a  I!  persons,  who  by  untimely  ring- 
ing of  bells  do  hinder  the  minister  or 
preacher.  r 

Canon  15,  Upon  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days weekly,  the  minister  at  the  accus- 
tomed hour  of  service  shall  resort  lo  the 
church  or  chapel,  and  warning  being  given 
to  the  people  by  tolling  of  a  bell,  shall  say 
th©  litany. 

Canon  67,  When  any  is  passing  out  of 
this  life,  a  belt  shalj  be  tolled,  and  the 
minister  shall  not  ihen  slack  to  do  his  last 
duty.    And  after  the  party's  death  (if  it 
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a(^  Ml  out)»  there  shall  be  rans  no  more 
but  one  short  peal,  and  one  other  before 
th4»  burial,  and  one  other  after  the  burial. 

Ahhou^h  the  churchwardens  may  concur 
in  directing  the  ringing  or  tolling  of  the 
l>ells  on  certain  public  and  private  occa- 
sions, the  incumbent  may  prevent  the 
churchwardens  from  ringing  or  tolling 
them  at  undue  hours,  or  without  just 
cause.  Proceedings  may  be  instituted  in 
the  ecclesiastical  court  against  churchwar- 
dens who  have  violently  and  illegally  per- 
sisted in  ringing  the  bells  without  consent 
of  the  incumbents. 

Bells  were  not  in  use  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity.  For.  before  the  Christians 
received  countenance  from  the  civil  power, 
they  were  called  together  by  a  messenger 
termed  ei^iT^ft/ucr,  God's  Runner,  and  x^cri/- 
a»n>r,  the  Summoner  of  the  people,  who 
went  about  from  house  to  house,  some 
time  before  the  hour  the  conjoregation 
met.  After  this  they  made  use  of  a  sound- 
iiif  plank  hanging  by  a  chain,  and  struck 
with  a  hammer.  The  precise  time  when 
bells  first  came  in  use  is  not  known. 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  in  Campania,  in 
order  to  give  notice  to  the  most  remote 
inhabitants  when  prayers  began,  hung  up 
a  large  brass  vessel,  which,  when  struck 
upon  by  a  hammer,  gave  such  a  sound  as 
he  desired  for  his  purpose.  This  was 
about  the  year  420.  Hence  the  two  Latin 
names  for  a  great  bell— ^o2a,  from  the 
town;  and  Campana^  from  the  country 
where  thev  were  first  used. — NichoUs. 

Bells  of  a  small  size  are  very  ancient, 
but  larger  ones  are  of  much  later  date. 
The  lower  part  of  the  blue  robe  worn  by 
the  Jewish  high-priest  was  adorned  with 
pomegranates  and  gold  bells.  The  kings 
of  Persia  are  said  to  have  had  the  hem  of 
their  robes  adorned  in  like  manner.  The 
high-priest  probably  gave  notice  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  also  desired  permission  to  enter 
the  sanctuary,  by  the  sound  of  these  bells, 
and  by  so  doins  escaped  the  punishment  of 
death  annexed  to  an  indecent  intrusion. 

The  uses  of  church  bells  are  summed 
up  in  the  following  monkish  distichs : — 

"Lnndo  Denm  Ternm,  plebnin  toco,  congrego  cleram, 
Deftmcttts  pioro,  pettem  fugo,  festa  deeoro." 

"Fanera  plango,  fdlgmm  fruigo,  Mbbata  pango, 
Kxcito  lenUM,  dlulpo  ventos,  paco  cruentos. 

Before  bells  were  hung,  they  were  for- 
merly washed,  crossed,  blessed,  and  named 
by  the  bishop ;  this  is  what  some  Protes- 
tants have  called  baptizing  them.  Some 
say  that  this  custom  was  introduced  by 


pope  John  XIIL,  who  occupied  the  pon- 
tifical chair  from  965  to  972,  and  who 
first  consecrated  a  bell  in  the  Lateraa 
church,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  John 
the  Baptist  But  it  is  evidently  of  an 
older  standing,  there  bein^  an  express 
prohibition  of  the  practice  in  a  capitular 
of  Charlemagne  in  789 — ul  doaz  non  bafii^ 
zentur. 

Nankin,  in  China,  was  anciently  famous 
for  the  largeness  of  its  bells;  but  theit 
enormous  weight  having  brought  down 
the  tower  in  which  they  were  hung,  the 
whole  building  fell  to  ruin,  and  the  bells 
have  ever  since  been  disregarded.  One  of 
these  bells  is  near  12  English  feet  high,  the 
diameter  H  feet,  its  circumference  23  feet, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  metal  about  the 
edges  7  inches;  its  figure  almost  cylindri* 
cal,  except  for  a  swelling  in  the  middto. 
From  these  dimensions  its  weight  is  com- 
puted at  50,000  lbs. 

In  the  churches  of  Russia  their  bells  aia 
numerous,  and  distinsuished  by  their  im* 
raense  size ;  they  are  nung,  particulaiir  al 
Moscow,  in  belfries  or  steeples  detached 
from  the  churches,  with  gilt  or  silfvr 
cupolas,  or  crosses ;  and  they  do  not  swin^ 
but  are  fixed  immovably  to  the  beams, 
and  rung  by  a  rope  tied  to  the  clapper, 
and  pulled  sideways.  One  of  these  oeUs 
in  the  belfry  of  St.  Ivan's  church  st 
Moscow,  weighed  127,836  English  lbs.  It 
has  always  been  esteemed  a  meritorioos 
act  of  religion  to  present  a  church  with 
bells,  and  the  piety  of  the  donor  kts 
been  estimated  by  their  magnitude.  The 
emperor  Bodis  Godunof  gave  a  bell  of 
288,000  lbs.  to  the  cathedral  of  Moscow, 
but  he  was  surpassed  by  the  empress 
Anne,  at  whose  expense  a  bell  was  oast, 
weighing  no  less  than  432,000  lbs.,  whioh 
exceeds  in  size  every  bell  in  the  known 
world.  Its  height  is  19  feet,  the  cirenm- 
ference  at  the  Dottom  63  feet  1 1  inches, 
and  its  greatest  thickness  23  inches.  The 
beam  to  which  this  vast  machine  was 
fastened  being  accidentally  burnt  by  a 
fire  in  1737,  the  bell  fell  down,  and  a 
fragment  was  broken  off  towards  the  bot* 
tom,  which  left  an  aperture  large  enough 
10  admit  two  persons  abreast  withoot 
stooping. 

In  the  Russian  divine  service  the  nmn* 
ber  of  strokes  on  the  bell  announces  whnt 
part  of  it  is  beginning.  Several  blows  am 
struck  before  me  mass ;  three  before  the 
commencement  of  the  liturgy ;  and,  in  thm 
middle  of  it,  a  few  strokes  apprise  tlM 
people  without,  that  the  hymn  to  the  ho^ 
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Tiij^ti  iff  about  to  be  sutig^  when  all  work 
18  imined lately  euspendetl,  they  bow  and 
cross  ibemeelve?,  repealing    silently   the 
Tefft9  then  singing  in  the  church. — Oterali. 
■■BELL  BOOK  AND  CANDLE.  Between 
^B  seventh  and  the   tenth  century,  the 
^Httence    of    excommunicaltoa    was  at- 
Hpded  with  great  solemiiiries.    The  most 
^Kportant  was  the  extinction  of  lam  pa  or 
caDdle:^  by  throwing  them  on  the  ground, 
with    an   imprecaiion,  that  those  against 
whom  the    imprecaiion  was   pronounced 
mij^ht  be  extinguished  or  destroyed  by  the 
vengeance  of  God.  The  people  were  som- 
mooed   to   attend  this  ceremony  by  the 
sound  of  a  beU^  and   the   curse  accom- 
panying the  ceremony  were  pronounced 
out  of  a  book  by  the  minister,  standing  in 
a.  balcony.     Hence  originated  the  phrat^e 

« pursing  by  beU^  book,  and  candle. 
KOIA.  The  name  of  llie  bi?hop'slhrone 
the   primiiive   church-    This    seat    or 
throne,  together  with  thor^e   of  the  pres* 

^ -      was  always   iixed  at   the   upper 

,  in  a  semicircle  beyond  the  altar, 
-t'ienlly,  the  seats   of  the   bishopn 
presbyters  were  joined  together,  and 
were  called   thrones.     The   manner 
eir  silling  is  related  by  Gregory  Na- 
Izen  in  his  description  ol  the  church  of 
5tasta,  where  he  speaks  of  himtielf  as 
bop,  sitting  upon  the  high  throne,  and 
i  presbyters  on  lower  benches  on  each 
1  of  hira. — Bingham. 
lENEUlClTE.      A    canticle    used  at 
Homing    Prayer,    after  the   tirst   lesson. 
It*  IS  &o  called,  because,  in  the 
11,  it  begins  with  these  words. 
iirii     The  &ong  of  the  Three  Chil- 
because  Hananiah|   Mishael,  and 
^riah  C^^hom  the  prince  of  the  eunuchs 
Bed  Shadrachj  ]VIeshach,and  Abednego, 
"i^  are  reported  to  have  sung  it  in 
fiery  furnace,  into  which  they 
y  onler  of  Nebuchadnezzar  for 
xiug  steadfastly  to  their  tiop  (Dan,  iii. 
£u;.,   and   in    which   (.k)D   preserved 
in  a  miraculous  manner  (ver,  27). — 
\Euma, 
*is   and   the   Te  Deum  are  the  only 
^  lljliutf  u»ed    in    our   service    that   are  of 
':.  Our  Church  being  care- 
LiU  the  ancient  Churches. 
iQ  ♦iiJD,  to  sing  in  the  words  oif 
Biui. 
CDICTINES.    An  order  of  monks 
k  to  follow  the  rules  of  St  Be- 
be  Benedictines,  being  those  only 
properly  called   monks,  wear  a 
ck  gown,  with  large  white  sleeres. 


and  a  capiiche,  or  cowl,  on  their  lieadSj 
ending  in  a  point  behind.  In  the  canon 
law  they  are  styled  black  frian?,  from  the 
color  of  their  habit  The  rules  of  St. 
Benedict,  as  observed  by  the  English 
monki?  before  the  disolution  of  the  monas- 
teries, were  as  follows :  they  were  obliged 
to  perform  their  devotions  seven  times  in 
twenty-four  houra,  the  whole  circle  of 
which  devotions  had  respect  to  tlie  passion 
and  death  of  Cuaisx:  they  were  obliged 
always  to  go  two  and  two  together ;  every 
day  in  Lent  they  were  obliged  to  fast  tiU 
six  in  the  evening;  and  aoaled  of  their 
usual  time  of  sleeping  and  eating ;  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  practise  any  vohinlary 
austerity  without  leave  of  their  superior: 
they  never  conversed  in  their  refectory  at 
meals,  but  were  obliged  to  attend  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures:  they  all  slept  in 
the  same  dormitory^  but  not  two  in  a  bed: 
the}"  lay  in  their  clothes :  for  small  faults 
they  were  shut  out  from  raeals:  forgreater, 
they  were  debarred  religious  commerce, 
and  excluded  from  the  chapel :  incorrigible 
offenders  were  excluded  from  the  monas- 
teries. Every  monk  had  two  coals^  two 
cowls,  a  table  book,  a  knife,  a  needle,  and 
II  handkerchief;  and  the  furnhure  of  his 
bed  was  a  mat,  a  blanket,  a  rug,  and  a 
pillow. 

The  lime  when  this  order  came  into 
England  is  well  known,  (or  in  596  Gregory 
the  Ureal  sent  hither  Augustine,  prior  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew  at  Rome, 
with  several  other  Benedictine  monks. 
Augustine  became  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury:  and  the  bcnedictines  founded  several 
monasteries  in  England,  as  also  the  metro- 
polilan  Church  of  Canterbury.  Pope 
John  XXII.,  who  died  in  1354,  after  an 
e. It  act  inquiry  y  found,  that^  since  the  first 
rise  of  the  order,  there  had  been  of  it 
twenty-four  popes,  near  200  cardinals^ 
7000  archbishops,  15,000  bishops,  15.000 
abbots  of  renown,  above  4000  saints,  and 
upwards  of  37,000  monasteriesw  There 
have  been  likewise  of  this  order  twenty 
emperors  and  ten  empresses,  Ibrly-seven 
kings,  and  above  fifty  queens,  twenty  sons 
of  emperors,  and  forty-eight  sons  of  kings, 
about  one  hundred  prmcesses,  daughters 
of  kings  and  emperors,  besides  dukes, 
marquises,  earls,  countesses,  &c.,  innu- 
merable. This  order  has  produced  a  vast 
number  of  eminent  authors  and  other 
learned  men.  Rabanus  set  up  the  school 
of  Germany  Alcuinus  founded  the  uni- 
versity of  raris,  Dionysius  Exiguus  per- 
fected   tlie     ecclesiastical    computation. 
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Guido  invented  the  scale  of  masic,  and 
Sylvester  the  organ.  They  boast  to  have 
produced  Anselra,  Ildephoneusj  Venerable 
Betle,  kc.  There  are  ntins  likewise  who 
follow^  the  order  of  St.  Benedict :  among 
whom  those  who  call  themselves  miti- 
gated, eat  tiesh  three  times  a  week^  on 
Sundays,  TuesdaySj  and  Thursdays;  the 
others  observe  ihe  rule  of  St  Benediet 
in  its  rigor,  and  eat  no  flesh  uidess  they 
are  Mck. 

BliNE DICTION.  A  solemn  act  of  bles- 
61  ng  performed  by  the  bishops  and  priests 
of  ine  Church.  In  the  Jewish  Churchy  the 
priestft;  by  the  command  of  God,  were  to 
bleSvS  the  people,  by  saying,  *^The  Lord 
bless  tbee,  and  keep  thee.  The  Lonii  make 
his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  graciona 
unto  Ihee.  The  Loud  lift  up  his  counte* 
nanceupon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace.'^  In 
the  Church  of  Eugland,  several  forms  of 
blessing:  are  used,  agreeing  with  the  parti- 
cular ollteo  of  which  they  form  a  part.  The 
ordinary  benediction  at  the  close  of  divine 
service,  from  ibe  end  of  the  communion 
office,  is  in  these  words:  "The  peace 
of  God  J  which  pasjieth  all  understanding, 
keep  your  hearts  and  minds  in  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  Ood,  and  of  his  SoK 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord:  and  the  blessing 
of  God  Almighty,  the  Father,  the  Son. 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  amonpst  you,  and 
remain  with  you  always.-'  The  former 
part  of  this  is  taken  from  Philippians  iv.  7, 
and  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  a 
Christian  paraphrase  of  Numbers  vi.  24, 
&c.  Other  forms  of  blessing,  or  moditi- 
cation  of  the  above,  may  be  found  in  the 
ofiices  for  conlirrnaiion,  matrimony,  and 
visilHtion  of  the  sick. 

BENEDICTUS,  The  Latin  for  '•  blessed," 
which  is  the  first  word  in  one  of  the 
hymns  to  be  said  or  sung  after  the  second 
lesson  in  the  morning  service  of  the 
Church.  The  Benedictus  is  taken  from 
Luke  i.  from  the  68th  to  the  7 2d  verse, 
being  part  of  the  song  of  Zacharias  the 
priest,  concerning  his  son  John  the  Baptist, 
who  was  to  be  the  forerunner  of  CnfiisT, 
but  was  then  only  in  his  infancy. 

When  the  gospel  was  first  published  to 
the  world,  the  angels  sang  praii^e ;  and  all 
holy  men,  to  whom  it  was  revealed,  enter- 
tained these  ^*  good  tidings  ''  with  "reat 
joy.  And  since  it  is  our  duty  also,  when- 
ever wo  hear  the  gospel  read,  to  give  glory 
to  Goo,  therefore  the  Church  appoints  this 
hvmn,  which  was  composed  by  holy  Za- 
cnArias  upon  the  tirM  notice  that  God  had 
tent  a  Saviouji  to  mankind,  and  is  one  of 
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the  evangelical  hymns  indited  by  God** 
Spirit  upon  this  occasion.  Its  orij^inal 
therefore  is  divine,  its  matter  unexceptioo- 
able,  and  its  fitness  for  this  place  unques* 
tionablo,— Dfrtn  Comber. 

The  Church  hath  appointed  two  SOQ^ 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  be  used, 
either  of  them  after  each  lesson,  but  not 
so  indilTerently,  but  that  the  former  prac- 
tice of  exemplary  churches  and  reason  may 
guide  us  in  the  choice.  For  the  *'Te 
Deum,"  *'  Bened ictus,*'  **  Magnificat,"  and 
**  Nunc  Dirnittis/^  bein^  the  most  expres- 
sive jubilations  and  rejoicings  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  w*orld^  may  oe  said  more 
often  than  the  rest,  eapeeially  on  Simday* 
and  other  festivals  of  our  Loia>. — Bump 
Sparrow, 

BENEFICE.  This  is  a  feudal  term, 
and,  according  to  the  general  acceptation 
of  the  word,  all  church  preferments^  except 
bishoprics,  are  comprehended  by  it ;  that 
is,  all  parochial  preferments,  such  as  rec- 
tories and  vicarages,  and  likewise  all  dig- 
nities, such  as  archdeaconries,  deaneries, 
and  prebends.  The  first  of  these,  viz.,  rec- 
tories and  vicarages,  are  benelices  with 
cure  of  souls.  As  to  parochial  benefices 
with  cure,  the  canon  law  defines  them  to 
be  a  distinct  portion  of  ecclesiastical  rights, 
set  apart  tr^mi  any  temporal  interest,  ana 
jomed  to  the  spiritual  function  ;  and  to 
these  no  juristliction  is  annexed :  but  it  is 
otherwise  as  to  archdeacons  and  deans,  foiT 
tfiey  have  a  iurisdiction,  because  they  for- 
merly took  ttie  confession  of  the  chapter, 
and  visited  them.  It  is  essential  to  a  paro- 
chial benefice  that  it  be  bestowed  fredy 
(resenting  nothing  to  the  patron),  as  a  pro- 
vision (or  the  clerk,  who  is  only  an  tisiijruC' 
tuaryj  and  hath  no  inheritance  in  it :  that 
it  have  something  of  spirituality  annexed 
ta  it ;  for  where  it  is  given  to  a  layman,  it 
is  not  properly  a  benefice :  that  in  its  own 
nature  it  be  perpetual,  that  is,  for  ever 
annexed  to  the  Church;  and  all  manner  of 
contracts  concerning  it  are  void. 

BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY.  The  vriii- 
kgium  cleric tik J  or,  in  common  speech,  the 
benefit  of  die  clergy,  had  its  origin  from 
llie  pious  regard  paid  by  Christian  princes 
to  the  Church  of  Christ*  The  exemp- 
tions which  they  granted  to  the  Chnrch 
were  principally  oi  two  kinds:  1.  Exemp- 
tion of  piaces  consecrated  to  religioua 
offices  from  criminal  arrests,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  sandunriet.  2.  Exemp- 
tions of  the  persons  of  the  clergy  from 
criminal  process  before  the  secular  magis- 
trate in  a  few  particular  cases,  which  waa 
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^tTn6  origin  and  rrieaning  of  the  p'iri- 
bm  dtrutik.  Originally  the  law  was 
lid  that  no  man  fihould  be  admitted  to 
the  privilege  of  the  clergy  but  ftoch  as  had 
the  nnbitum  et  tonittram  clericfilem.  Hut,  in 
process?  of  time,  a  much  wider  and  more 
compreheosive  criterion  was  establisrthed, 
crery  one  that  could  read  being  accounted 
a  clerk  or  clericus^  and  allowed  the  bene- 
fit of  clerkship,  whether  in  holy  orders  or 

Dot 

BEREANS.  An  obscure  sect  of  bc- 
cedere  from  the  Scottish  establishment, 
which  originated  in  the  exclusion  of  one 
Barclay  from  the  parish  of  Feliercairnj  in 
KincamiDefihiref  in  1773.  They  adopted 
ibe  name  of  Berean^  in  allusion  to  the 
text — ^'The^e  (the  BereanB)  were  more 
noble  than  those  in  Thes^alonica^  in  thai 
they  received  the  word  with  all  readinees 
of  miod,  and  searched  the  Scripture'^dailj^, 
whether  iho^e  things  were  so.'^  (Act^  xvii. 
II.)  The  Bereans  reject  all  natural  re- 
ligion,— the?  lake  faith  to  be  a  fiimple 
credence  of  God's  word^^ — they  consider 
personal  aasarance  of  the  essence  of  faith, 
And  unbelief  a%  the  unpardonable  ^in. 
Th«*v  i7f*ttv  any  spiritual  interpretation  to 
iht  I  works  of  the  Old  Teslaraent 

'JB^^  me  psalms  so  exclusively  lypi- 

^B  or  prophetical  of  Christ,  as  to  be  with- 
P^p  application  to  the  experience  of  indi- 
ffdtial  Christians. 

^  BEREXGARIANS,      A   denomination, 
be  eleventh  century,  which  adhered  to 
opinions  of  Berenger,  archdeacon  of 
jers,  the  learned  and  able  opponent  of 
Hfranc,   whose  work  has  been  in  part 
[►Tered,  and  was  printed  a  few  years 
ce  at  Bed  in.    **  It  was  never  ray  asser- 
says  he,  **  that  the  bread  and  wine 
fihe  altar  are  only  sacramental  signs. 
t  no  one  suppose  that  I  aflirra  that  the 
'  waa  not  become  the  body  of  Chiust 
being  simple  bread  by  consecration 
on  the  altar.     It  plainly  becomes  the  body 
of  Chrut.  but  not  the  bread  which  in  its 
matter  ana  essence  is  corniptible,  but  in 
»£ar  as  it  is  capable  of  becoming  what  it 
^■p  not,  it  becomes  the  body  of  Christ, 
^H  not   according  to  the  manner  of  the 
^Hdoction  of  his  very  body,  for  that  body 
^^■e  generated  on  earth  so    many  years 
^^,  can  never  be  produced  again-    The 
bieM,   however,  becomes  what  it  never 
waa  before  consecration,  and  from  being 
che  common  substance  of  bread,  is  to  us 
i  bieffsed  body  of  Christ."     Hia  follow- 
however,  did  not  hold  to  his  doctrines, 
ia  themselves,  were  a  Catholic 


protest  against  Romish  errors. — Cave,  lEit. 
Literar,  Stcc.     ^'  Hildebrand." 

BIBLE.  (See  Scripture  and  Canon  rf 
Scripture.)  The  name  applied  by  Chris- 
tians by  way  of  eminence  to  the  sacred 
volume,  in  which  are  contained  the  reve- 
lations of  (jQih  The  names  and  numbers 
of  the  canonical  hooka  will  be  found  un- 
der the  word  Scripture, 

The  division  ol  the  Scriptures  into  chap- 
ters, as  they  are  at  present,  look  place  in  tho 
middle  ages.  Some  attribute  it  to  Stephen 
Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
reigns  of  John  anil  Henry  II L  Hut  the 
real  author  of  this  invention  was  Hugo  de 
Sanclo  Claro,  commonly  called  Hugo  Car- 
dinalis,  from  his  being  the  first  Dorainicaa 
raised  to  the  degree  of  cardinal.  This 
Hu;i4o  liourished  about  tho  year  1240.  He 
wrote  a  comment  on  tJie  Scriptures,  and 
projected  the  lirst  concordance,  which  is 
that  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  Bible.  As  the 
intention  of  this  work  was  to  render  the 
finding  of  any  word  or  pa.?sage  in  the 
Scriptures  more  easy,  it  became  necessary 
to  djvide  the  work  into  sections,  and  the 
sections  into  subdivisions.  These  sections 
are  the  chaptern  into  which  the  Bible  has 
been  divided  since  that  time.  Bui  the  sub- 
division of  the  chapters  was  not  then  in 
verges  as  at  present.  Hugo  subdivided 
ihem  by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  c,  which 
were  placed  in  the  margin  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  each  other^  according  to  the 
length  of  the  chapters.  About  the  year, 
1445,  Mordecai  Nathan,  a  famous  Jewish 
Rabbi,  improved  Hugo's  invention,  and 
subdivided  the  chapters  into  verses,  in  the 
manner  they  are  at  present. 

The  first  English  Bible  we  read  of  was 
ifiat    translated     by   WicUfT,   about     the 
year    1360.    A    translation    of   the  New 
'Festament    by   WiclifT   wan   printed    by 
Lewis,    about    1731,   and    the    whole    of  , 
WiclitT'B  tranfilation  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished.   J.   de  Trevisa,  who  died  about  j 
1398,  is  also  said  to  have  translated  thai 
whole  Bible;  but  whether  any  copies  ofj 
his  translation  are  remaining  Joes  not  ap-  j 
pear.    The  first  printed  Bible  in  our  lan- 
guage was  that  translated  by  VV^.  Tindal, 
assisted  by  Miles Coverdale,  printed  abroad  ] 
in    1526;    but   most  of  the  copies  wer©  < 
bought  up  and  burnt  by  Bishop  Tunslal 
and  Sir  Thomas  More.     It  only  contained  I 
the  New  Testament,  and  was  revised  and-l 
republished  by  the  same  person  in  153Q, T 
The  prologues  and  prefaces  added  to  it] 
reflect  on  ilie  bishops  and  clergy  :  but  ihia  [ 
edition  was  also  suppressed,  and  the  copies  J 
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burnt.  In  1532,  Tindal  and  his  associates 
finished  the  whole  Bible,  except  the  Apo- 
crypha; and  printed  it  abroad ;  but  while 
he  was  afterwards  preparing  a  second 
edition,  he  was  taken  up  and  burnt  for 
heresy  in  Flanders.  On  TindaPs  death,  his 
work  was  carried  on  by  Coverdale,  and 
John  Rogers,  superintenaent  of  an  English 
church  in  Germany,  and  the  first  martyr 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  who  translated 
the  Apocrypha,  and  revised  TindaPs  trans- 
lation, comparing  it  with  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  and    adding 

grefaces  and  notes  from  Luther's  Bible. 
(e  dedicated  the  whole  to  Henry  VIII.  in 
1537.  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Thomas 
Matttiews ;  whence  this  has  been  usually 
called  Matthews'  Bible.  It  was  printed 
at  Hamburgh,  and  license  obtained  for 
publishing  it  in  England,  by  the  favor  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  the  Bishops 
Latimer  and  Shaxton.  The  first  Bible 
printed  by  authority  in  England,  and  pub- 
licly set  up  in  churches,  was  this  same 
Tindal's  version,  revised  and  compared 
with  the  Hebrew,  and  in  many  places 
amended  by  Miles  Coverdale,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Exeter ;  and  examined  after  him 
by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  added  a  pre- 
face to  it ;  whence  this  was  called  Cran- 
mer's  Bible.  It  was  printed  by  Grafton 
and  published  in  1540;  and  by  a  royal 
proclamation,  every  parish  was  obliged  to 
set  one  of  the  copies  m  their  church,  under 
the  penalty  of  forty  shilling  a  month :  yet 
two  years  after,  the  popish  bishops  ob- 
tained its  suppression  by  the  king.  It  was 
restored  under  Edward  VI.,  suppressed 
again  under  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  re- 
stored again  in  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  a  new  edition  of  it  given, 
1562.  Some  English  exiles  at  Greneva, 
in  Queen  Mar)r'8  reign,  viz.,  Coverdale, 
Goodman,  Gibbie,  Sampson,  Cole,  Witting- 
ham,  and  Knox,  made  a  new  translation, 
printed  there  in  1560,  the  New  Testament 
having  been  printed  in  1558 ;  hence  called 
the  Geneva  Bible,  containing  the  varia- 
tions of  readings,  marginal  annotations,  &c., 
on  account  of  which  it  was  much  valued  by 
the  Puritan  party  in  that  and  the  following 
reigns.  Arcnbishop  Parker  resolved  on  a 
new  translation  for  the  public  use  of  the 
Church;  and  engaged  the  bishops  and 
other  learned  men,  to  take  each  a  share  or 
portion;  these,  being  afterwards  joined 
together  and  printed,  with  short  anno- 
tations, in  1568,  in  large  folio,  made,  what 
was  afterwards  called,  the  Great  English 
Bible,  aiid  commonly  the  Biceps'  Bible. 


In  1589  it  was  also  published  ia  octaTO 
in  a  small  but  fine  black  letter ;  and  here 
the  chapters  were  divided  into  verses,  but 
without  any  breaks  for  them,  in  wnich 
the  method  of  the  Geneva  Bible  was  foK 
lowed,  which  was  the  first  English  Bible 
where  any  distinction  of  verses  was  made. 
It  was  afterwards  printed  in  large  folio 
with  corrections,  and  several  prolegomena 
in  1572;  this  is  called  Matthew  Parker's 
Bible.  The  initial  letters  of  each  tranship 
tor's  name  were  put  at  the  end  of  his 
part ;  ex.  gr.  at  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch, 
VV.  E.  for  William  Exon;  that  is,  William, 
bishop  of  Exeter,  whose  allotment  ended 
there;  at  the  end  of  Samuel.  R.  M.  for 
Richard  Manevensis,  or  bishop  of  St 
David's,  to  whom  the  second  allotment  fell, 
and  so  with  the  rest.  The  archbishop  oro 
looked,  directed,  examined,  and  finished 
the  whole.  This  translation  was  used  in 
the  churches  for  forty  years,  though  the 
Geneva  Bible  was  more  read  in  private 
houses,  being  printed  about  twenty  timet 
in  as  many  years.  King  James  bore  it  an 
inveterate  hatred,  on  account  of  the  notes, 
which;  at  the  Hampton  Court  conference, 
he  charged  as  partial,  untrue,  seditiooil 
&c.  The  Bishops'  Bible,  too,  had  its  firalta. 
The  king  frankly  owned  that  he  had  seen 
no  good  translation  of  the  Bible  in  English; 
but  he  thought  that  of  Creneva  the  wont 
of  all.  After  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
by  the  bishops,  two  other  private  ver^ 
sions  had  been  made  of  the  New  Teita* 
ment;  the  first  by  Laurence  Thompson, 
from  Beza's  Latin  edition,  with  the  notes 
of  Beza,  published  in  1582,  in  quarto,  and 
afterwards  in  1589,  varying  very  little  from 
the  Geneva  Bible;  the  second  by  the 
Romanists  at  Rheims,  in  1584,  called  the 
Rhemish  Bible,  or  Rhemish  translation. 
These,  finding  it  impossible  to  keep  the 
people  from  having  tne  Scriptures  in  their 
vulgar  tongue,  resolved  to  sive  a  version 
of  their  own  as  favorable  to  their 
cause  as  might  be.  It  was  printed  on 
large  paper,  with  a  fair  letter  and  mat;^ 
One  complaint  against  it  was,  its  retaimng 
a  number  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  woras 
uutranslated,  for  want,  as  the  editors  ex* 
press  it,  of  proper  and  adequate  terms  in 
the  English  to  render  them  by ;  as  the  words 
azymesj  tunike,  holocaust j  prepuce^  poidke, 
&c. ;  however,  many  of  tne  copies  wars 
seized  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  searchers,  and 
confiscated;  and  Thomas  Cart w right  wan 
solicited  by  secretary  Walsingham  to  re- 
fute it  J  but  after  some  pro^ss  had  been 
made  m  it,  Archbishop  Whitgift  prohibited 


— >  pmceeding  further,  juilgins  it  impmper 
tb^  the  Joctrine  of  the  Churcfi  of  England 
should  be  committed  to  tbe  defence  of  a 
Punian.    He  appointed  Dr,  Fulke  in  his 
^vlftce;  who  refuted  the  Khemists  with  orreat 
pKirlt  and  learning.     Cartwrighl's  Refuta- 
■flbn  wa«  also  afterwards  published  in  1618, 
under  Archbishop    Abbot.    About   thirty 
|j[ears    after    their   New    Testament,    the 
l^toinan  Catholics  publij«hed  a  translation 
m the  Old  at  Douay,  1G09  and  IfilO,  from 
the  Vulgate,  with  annotationB,  so  thai  the 
£nglif«h  Roman  Catholics  have   now  the 
whole  Bible  in  their  mother  tongue :  though 
it  i^  TO  bo  oh$»erved,  they  are  forbidden  to 
read  it  without  a  license  from  their  supe- 
fior? :  and  it  is  a  curious  fact^  that  there 
is  tiOl  an  edition  of  the  Bible  which  does 
not  lie  under  the  ban  of  one  or  of  all  the 
no  -    ^  of  them  being  in  the  Index 

¥  :*.     The    laM    English    Bible 

Uii'  .M,»i  ..  iiioh  proceeded  from  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  of  Conference  in  1603:  where, 
many  exceptions  being  made  to  the  Bishops 
Bible,  King  James  {?ave  order  for  a  new 
one ;  not^  as  the  preface  expresses  itj  for  a 
translation  alto;g[ether  new,  nor  yet  to  make 
a  good  one  better,  or,  of  many  good  ones, 
one  be»t  Fiftyd'our  learned  men  were 
appointed  to  this  otHee  by  the  king^  as 
appears  by  hi-*  letter  to  the  Archbishop, 
dated  1604 :  which  being  three  years  before 
the  V    Ion    was   entered   upon,  it   is 

pr  von  of  them  were  either  dead, 

or  n.iLj  .M-olined  the  task  ;  fiince  Fuller's 
list  of  the  tratinl'dtors  make  but  forty- seven, 
who,  being  ran^^^ed  under  six  divitsions, 
entered  on  their  province  in  1607.     It  was 

Jtttblished  in  1613.  with  a  dedication  to 
afues,  and  a  learned  preface  :  and  is  com* 
mooly  called  King  James's  Bible.  After 
thi«,  all  the  other  versions  dropped,  and 
fell  into  disuse,  except  the  Epistles  and 
Gospela  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book, 
wbicii  were  still  continued  according  to 
the  Bishops^  translation  till  the  alteration 
of  the  liturgy  in  1661,  and  the  psalms  and 
hymns,  which  are  to  this  day  continued  as 
in  the  old  version. 

WNG   PRAYER.    The    formulary 

be  Church  of  England  in  the  55th 

ets  to  be  used,  before  all  ser* 

65^  and  homilies,  is  called  the 

ayer,  because  in  it  the  preacher 

lirected  to  bui  or  ejchort  the  people  to 

for   certain  s pec i tied  objects.    The 

Rom  of  bidding  prayers  is  verj*  ancienl. 

may  be  seen  m  St  Chrysosiom's  ana 

(iturgie&T  where  the  Diddings  occur 

atly,  and  are  called  allocutiona. 
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The  55ih  canon  above  alluded  to  is  as 
follows: — Before  all  sermons,  lectures, 
and  homilies,  the  preachers  and  ministers 
shall  move  the  people  to  join  with  them  in 
prayer,  in  Mw  formj  or  to  this  effect,  as 
brieUy  as  conveniently  they  may:  "Ye 
shall  pray  for  Ciirist^c^  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  that  is,  for  the  whole  congregation 
of  Christian  people  dispersed  ihroughout 
the  whole  world,  and  especially  for  the 
Churches  of  Enjjland,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land. And  herein  I  remiire  you  most 
especially  to  pray  for  the  king's  most 
excellent  majesty,  our  Sovereign  Lord 
James,  king  of  England,  Scotland,  France, 
and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  and 
supreme  governor  iu  these  his  realms,  and 
all  other  his  domiaions  and  countries,  over 
all  persons,  in  all  causes^  as  well  ecclesi- 
astical as  temporaL  Ye  shall  also  pray 
for  our  gracious  Queen  Anne,  the  noble 
Prince  Henry,  and  the  rest  of  the  king 
and  queen's  royal  issue.  Ye  shall  also 
pray  for  the  ministers  of  God's  holy  word 
and  sacraments,  as  well  archbishops  and 
bishops,  aa  other  pastors  and  curates.  Ye 
shall  also  pray  for  the  king's  roost  honora- 
ble council,  and  for  all  tlie  nobility  and 
magistrates  of  this  realm,  that  all  and  every 
of  these  in  their  several  c all inp  may  serve 
truly  and  painfully  to  the  glory  of  Goi>; 
and  the  edifying  and  well-governing  of  his 
people,  remembering  the  account  that  they 
must  make.  Also  ye  ah  all  pray  for  the 
whole  commons  of  this  realm,  that  they 
may  live  in  the  true  taiih  and  fear  of  Goi>. 
in  humble  obedience  to  the  king^  aud 
brotherly  charity  one  to  another.  Finally, 
let  us  praise  Gon  for  all  of  those  which  are 
departed  out  of  this  life  in  the  faith  of 
CtfjiisT,  and  pray  unto  Goi>  that  we  may 
have  grace  to  direct  our  lives  after  their 
good  example,  that,  this  life  ended,  we 
may  be  made  partakers  with  them  of  I  he 
glorious  resurrection  in  the  life  ever- 
lastmg;  always  concluding  with  the  Lord^s 
prayer.'^ 

The  special  pleading  of  some  presbyte- 
rians  and  their  advocates  renders  it  neoea- 
sary  to  observe  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
al hided  to  is  not  the  present  presbyierian 
establishment*  The  canon  w^as  enacted  in 
1604.  But  as  early  as  1598,  if  not  earlier, 
an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  had  se- 
cured to  the  bishops,  and  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal prelates,  to  be  appointed  by  the  king, 
their  seats  and  voices  in  parliament.  Be- 
fore 1600,  there  appear  to  have  been 
bishops  nominated  to  the  sees  of  Aberdeen, 
Argyle,  Duukeld,  BrechiUi  and  Dumblane. 


BIER. 


BISHOP. 


David  Lindsay  and  George  Gladstone 
were  in  that  year  nominated  respectively 
to  the  sees  oi  Ross  and  Caithness.  True, 
these  bishops-designate  were  not  conse- 
crated till  a  few  years  later ;  but  when  the 
law  of  the  land  had  recognised  their  estate, 
and  the  men  were  known  and  appointed, 
it  is  evidently  a  mere  equivocation  to  say 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  '-  was  then  as 
now,  presbyterian." 

BIER.  A  carriage  on  which  the  dead 
are  carried  to  the  grave.  It  is  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  parish. 

BIRTH-DAYS.  In  the  ancient  Church, 
this  term,  in  its  application  to  martyrs, 
and  the  festivals  in  honor  of  them,  ex- 
pressed the  day  on  which  they  suffered 
death,  or  were  born  into  the  glory  and 
happiness  of  the  kingdom  above.  In  this 
sense  it  stood  distinct  from  the  time  of 
their  natural  birth  into  the  world,  which 
was  considered  an  event  so  inferior, 
that  its  ordinary  designation  was  merged 
in  that  of  a  translation  to  the  joys  of  a 
better  world.  "  When  ye  hear  of  a  birth- 
day of  saints,  brethren,"  says  Peter  Chry- 
sologus,  '^  do  not  think  thai  this  is  spoken 
of  in  which  they  are  born  on  earth,  of  the 
flesh,  but  that  in  which  they  are  born  from 
earth  into  heaven,  from  labor  to  rest, 
from  temptations  to  repose,  from  torments 
to  delii^hts,  not  fluctuating,  but  strong, 
and  stable,  and  eternal,  from  the  derision 
of  the  world  to  a  crown  and  glory.  Such 
are  the  birth-days  of  the  martyrs  that  we 
celebrate  " 

BISHOP.  (See  Orders,  Apostolical  Suc- 
cession. Succession  J  Archbish^.)  This  is 
the  title  now  given  to  those  who  are  of 
the  highest  order  in  the  Christian  ministry. 
The  English  word  comes  from  the  Saxon 
bischopj  which  is  derivative  from  the 
Greek  ^EnurKono^j  an  overseer  or  inspector. 

The  doctrine  of  Scripture,  as  it  relates 
to  the  office  of  bishop,  may  be  briefly  stated 
thus: — As  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  sent 
by  the  Father,  so  were  the  Apostles  sent  by 
him.  "As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,"  he 
says  soon  after  his  resurrection.  "  even  so 
send  I  you."  Now,  how  had  ine  Father 
sent  him.  He  had  sent  him  to  act  as  his 
supreme  minister  on  earth ;  as  such  to  ap- 
pomt  under  him  subordinate  ministers,  and, 
to  do  what  he  then  did  when  hw  work  on 
earth  was  done,  to  hand  on  his  commission 
to  others.  The  Apostles,  in  like  manner, 
were  sent  by  Christ  to  act  as  his  chief 
ministers  in  the  Church,  to  appoint  subor- 
dinate ministers  under  them,  and  then,  as 
he  had  done,  to  hand  on  their  commission  to 


others.  And  on  this  commission,  after  our 
LoKD  had  ascended  up  on  high,  the  Apos- 
tles proceeded  to  act  They  formed  their 
converts  into  churches:  these  churches 
consisted  of  baptized  believers,  to  offici- 
ate among  whom  subordinate  ministers, 
priests,  and  deacons  were  ordained,  while 
the  apostle  who  formed  any  particular 
church  exercised  over  it  episcopal  superin- 
tendence, either  holding  an  occasional  visi- 
tation, by  !?ending  for  the  cler^  to  meet  him 
(as  St.  Paul  summoned  to  Miletus  the  cler- 
gy of  Ephesus),  or  else  transmitting  to  them 
those  pastoral  addresses,  which,  under  the 
name  of  epistles,  form  so  important  a 
portion  of  Holy  Scripture.  At  length, 
however,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
apostles  to  proceed  yet  further,  and  to  do 
as  their  Lord  had  empowered  them  to  do, 
to  hand  on  their  commission  to  others,  that 
at  their  own  death  the  governors  of  the 
Church  might  be  extinct.  Of  this  we 
have  an  instance  in  Titus,  who  was  placed 
in  Crete  by  St.  Paul,  to  act  as  chief  pastor 
or  bishop ;  and  another  in  Timothy,  who 
was  in  like  manner  set  over  the  Church  of 
Ephesus.  And  when  Timothy  was  thus 
appointed  to  the  office  of  chief  pa.((tor,  he 
was  associated  with  St.  Paul,  who,  in 
writing  to  the  Philippians,  commences  his 
salutations  thus:  ^'  Paul  and  Timotheus  to 
the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  who  are  at 
Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons.'' 
Now  we  have  here  the  tnree  orders  9f  the 
ministry  clearly  alluded  to.  The  title  of 
bishop  is,  doubtless,  given  to  the  second 
order:  but  it  is  not  for  words^  but  for 
thiiigs  that  we  are  to  contend.  Titles  may 
be  changed,  while  offices  remain;  sena- 
tors exist,  though  they  are  not  now  of 
necessity  old  men;  and  most  absurd  would 
it  be  to  contend  that,  when  we  speak  d[ 
the  Emperor  Constantino,  we  can  mean 
that  Constantino  held  no  other  office  than 
that  held  utider  the  Roman  Republic,  be- 
cause we  find  Cicero  also  saluted  as  em- 
peror. So  stood  the  matter  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  when  the  chief  pastors  of  the 
Church  were  generally  designated  apostles 
or  Angels,  t.  e.  messengers  sent  by  God 
himself.  In  the  next  century,  the  office 
remaining,  the  designation  of  those  who 
held  it  was  changed,  the  title  of  Apostle 
was  confined  to  the  Twelve,  including  St. 
Paul ;  and  the  chief  pastors  who  succeeded 
them  were  thenceforth  called  bishops^  the 
subordinate  ministers  being  styled  pnetts 
and  deacons.  For  when  the  name  of 
bishop  was  given  to  those  who  had  that 
oversight  of  presbyters,  which  presbyten 
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of  iheir  flocks,  il  would  have  been 
manlfesdy  inconvenient,  and  calcniaied  to 
engender  confusion,  to  coniinue  ihe  epis- 
copal name  to  the  second  order.  And 
ikuM  we  see,  as  Christ  was  eenl  by  the 
Father,  ao  be  sent  the  Apostles ;  as  the 
aslles  were  sent  by  CHRrsXj  so  did  they 
lid  the  first  race  of  bishops;  vls  the  first 
I  n(  bishops  was  sent  by  the  AfioslleSj 
rlhey  sent  the  second  race  of  bishops^ 
I  second  the  lh»fd,  and  so  down  to  our 
enl  bishops,  who  thus  trace  iheir  spiri- 
descetjt  from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
prove  their  divine  authority  to  govern 
:  churche!*  over  which  they  are  canoni- 
■Uy  appointed  to  preside. 
ynie  three  orders  of  the  ministry  in  the 
&ir  Teslament  stand  thus:  ],  Order. 
tie.  2.  Order,  Bishop,  Presbyter  or 
ciCT.  3.  Order.  Deacon.  Afterwards 
I  office  remaininj^:  the  same,  there  was 
change  in  the  tille,  and  the  ministers  of 
|RisT  were  designated  thus:  1.  Order, 
fiop;  formerly  Apostle.  2.  Order,  Pres- 
er  or  Elder  3.  Order,  Deacon. 
fThe  officers  of  an  apostle  and  bishop 
are  thus  distinguished  by  the  learned  Bar- 
fow :  **  The  aposileship  is  an  extraordinary 
^Bce,  charged  with  instmction  and  govern- 
^Bintofthe  whole  world;  but  episcopacy 
m  an  ordinary  standing  charge  affixed  to 
ooe  place  and  reqoiring  a  special  aitend- 

-'  BIBLE.  (See  Bible) 
...i.^,  ELECTION  OF.  When 
es  were  at  iir?^t  converted  to  Christi- 
Ityi  the  bishops  were  elected  by  the 
fgy  and  people:  for  it  was  then  thooght 
QTefuent  that  the  laity,  as  well  as  the 
clet^;  should  concur  in  the  election,  that 
irf  who  was  to  have  the  inspection  of 
all  might  come  in  by  general  con- 
Dt. 

as  the  number  of  Christians  in- 
i,this  was  found  to  be  inconveni- 
I;  for  tumults  were  raised,  and  some- 
Eies  murders  committed,  at  such  popu* 
elections.  To  prevent  such  disorders, 
the  emperors  being  then  Christians,  re- 
red  the  election  of  bishops  to  them* 
|ire«:  bat  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  when  he 
obtained  supremacj^  in  the  Weisiern 
irch.  was  unwdlin^  that  the  bishops 
Jd  have  any  dependence  upon  pnnces; 
therefore  brought  it  about  that  the 
DODs  in  cathedral  churches  should  have 
I  election  of  their  bishops,  which  elec- 
ne  were  usually  confirmed  at  Rome, 
But  princes  had  still  some  power  in 
llkoee  e^ctions;  and  in  England  we  read, 
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that,  in  the  Saxon  times,  all  ecclesiastical 
dignities  were  conferred  by  the  king  in 
parliament. 

From  these  circumstances  arose  the  long 
controversy  about  the  right  of  investiture, 
a  point  conceded,  so  tar  as  our  Church  is 
concerned,  by  Henry  1.*  who  only  reserved 
the  ceremony  of  homage  to  himself  from 
the  bishops,  in  respect  of  temporalities. 
King  John  afierwaros  granted  his  charter, 
by  common  consent  of  the  barons^  that 
the  bishops  should  be  eligible  by  the  chap- 
ter, though  the  right  of  the  crown  m 
former  times  was  acknowledged.  This 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  several  acts 
of  parliament  This  election  by  the  chap- 
ter was  to  be  a  free  election,  but  founded 
upon  the  king^g  corxgi  d'eUre:  it  was  af- 
terwards to  have  the  royal  assent;  and  the 
newly-elected  bishop  was  not  to  have  hit 
temporalities  re&tored  until  he  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  king;  but  it  was  agreed, 
that  confirmation  and  consecration  should 
be  in  the  power  of  the  popc3,  so  that  fo- 
reign potentate  gained  in  etfect  the  disposal 
nf  all  the  bishoprics  in  England. 

But  the  pope  was  not  content  with  this 
power  of  cotifirmaiion  and  consecration; 
he  would  oftentimes  collate  to  the  bishop- 
rics himself:  hence,  by  the  statute  of  the 
26th  Edward  HI,  sec.  6,  it  was  enacted  as 
follows,  viz.,  The  free  elections  of  arch- 
bishops, bii'hops.  and  all  other  dignitie«^ 
and  benefices  elei-tive  in   England,  shall 
hold   from   hence fordi   in   the   manner  as 
they  were  granted  by  the  king^s  progeni- 
tors,  and   the   ancestors  of    other  lords, 
founders  of  the  said  dignities  and  other 
benefices.     And  in  case  that  reservation, 
collation,  or  provision   be  made  by  the 
court    of    Rome,   of   any   archbishopfic, 
bishopric,  dignity,   or   other  benefice,  in 
disturbance  of  the  free  elections  aforesaid| 
the  king  sfiall  have  for  that  lime  the  col- 
lations  to   the   archbishoprics   and    other! 
dignities  elective  which  be  of  his  advowry, 
such  as  his  progenitors  had  before  that  free 
election  was  granted  ;  since  that  the  elec- 
tion was  first  granted  by  the  king^a  pro-  j 
genitors  upon  a  certain  form  and  condition, 
as    to    demand    license   of    the   king   to  ] 
choose,  and  after  the  election  to  have  hiaj 
royal  assent,  and  not  in  other   manner^;! 
which  conditions  not  kept,  the  thing  oughlH 
by  reason  to  resort  to  its  first  nature.  n 

Afterwards,  by  the  25ib  Henry  VHI.  cj 
20,  all  papal  jurisdiction  whatsoever  inn 
this  matter  was  entirely  taken  away:  hr\ 
which  it  is  enacted — That  no  perr^on  shafil 
be  presented  and  nominated  to  ihe  Bishop 
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K>i  Kome,  otherwise  called  the  pope,  or  to 
th0  dee  of  Rome,  for  the  office  of  an  arch- 
bishop or  bishop  ]  but  the  same  shall  ut- 
terly cease,  and  be  no  longer  used  within 
this  realm. 

And  the  manner  and  order  as  well  of 
the  election  of  archbishops  and  bishops, 
as  of  the  confirmation  of  the  election, 
and  consecration,  is  clearly  enacted  and 
expressed  by  that  statute.  By  the  statute 
of  the  1st  Edward  VI.  c.  2,  all  bishoprics 
were  made  donative^  and  it  has  been  sup-, 
posed  that  the  principal  intent  of  this  act 
was  to  make  deans  and  chapters  less  ne- 
cessary, and  thereby  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  dissolution  of  them. 

But  this  statute  was  afterwards  repealed, 
and  the  matter  was  brought  back  again, 
and  still  rests  upon  the  statute  of  the  25th 
Hennr  VIII.  c.  20. 

When  a  bishop  dies,  or  is  translated,  the 
dean  and  chapter  certify  the  queen  thereof 
in  chancery,  and  pray  leave  of  the  queen 
to  make  election.  Thereupon  the  sove- 
reign grants  a  license  to  them  under  the 
aresA  seal,  to  elect  the  person,  whom  by 
her  letters  missive  she  has  appointed ;  and 
they  are  to  choose  no  other.  Within 
twenty-six  days  after  tlie  receipt  of  this 
license  they  are  to  proceed  to  election, 
which  is  done  after  this  manner :  the  dean 
and  chapter  having  made  their  election, 
must  certify  it  under  their  common  seal 
to  the  queen,  and  to  the  archbishop  of  the 
province,  and  to  the  bishop  elected  ;  then 
the  queen  gives  her  royal  assent  under  the 
great  seal,  directed  to  the  archbishop, 
commanding  him  to  confirm  and  conse- 
crate the  bishop  thus  elected.  The  arch- 
bishop subscribes  it  thus,  viz.  Fiat  confif' 
matio,  and  grants  a  commission  to  his  vi- 
car-general to  perform  all  acts  requisite  to 
that  purpose.  Upon  this  the  vicar-general 
issues  a  citation  to  summon  all  persons, 
who  oppose  this  election,  to  appear,  &c., 
which  citation  is  affixed  by  an  officer  of 
the  arches,  on  the  door  of  Bow  Church, 
and  he  makes  three  proclamations  there 
for  the  opposers,  &c.,  to  appear.  After  this, 
the  same  officer  certifies  what  he  has 
done  to  the  vicar-general ;  and  no  person 
appearing  &c.,  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed, &c.,  the  proctor  for  the  dean  and 
chapter  exhibits  the  royal  assent^  and  the 
commission  of  the  archbishop  directed  to 
his  vicar-general,  which  are  both  read, 
and  then  accepted  by  him.  Afterwards 
the  proctor  exhibits  his  proxy  from  the 
dean  and  chapter,  and  presents  the  newly- 
\  elected  bishop  to  the  vicar-general,  returns 


the  citation,  and  desires  that  three  procla- 
mations ma]^  be  made  for  the  opposers  to 
appear;  which  being  done,  and  none  ap- 
pearing;, he  desires  that  they  may  proceed 
to  confirmation,  in  panam  contumacies  ;  and 
this  is  subscribed  by  the  vicar-general  in 
a  schedule,  and  decreed  by  him  accord- 
ingly. Then  the  proctor  exhibits  a  sum- 
mary petition,  setting  forth  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  election ;  in  which  it  is  desired 
that  a  certain  time  maybe  assigned  to  him 
to  prove  it  and  this  is  likewise  desired  by 
the  vicar-general.  Then  he  exhibits  the 
assent  of  the  queen  and  arehbishop  once 
more,  and  that  certificate  which  ne  re- 
turned to  the  vicar-general,  and  of  the  af- 
fixing the  citation  on  the  door  of  Bow 
Church,  and  desires  a  time  may  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  final  sentence,  which  is 
also  decreed.  Then  three  proclamations 
are  again  made  for  the  opposers  to  appear. 
but  none  coming  they  are  prononnceil 
contumaces ;  and  it  is  then  decreed  to  pro- 
ceed to  sentence,  and  this  is  in  another 
schedule  read  and  subscribed  by  the  vicar- 
general.  Then  the  bishop  elect  takes  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  canonical  obedience, 
and  that  against  simony,  and  then  the 
(lean  of  the  arches  reads  and  subscribes 
the  sentence.  The  dean  and  chapter  are 
to  certify  this  election  in  twelve  days  after 
the  delivery  of  the  letters  missive,  or  they 
incur  a  premunire.  And  if  they  refuse  to 
elect,  then  the  queen  may  nominate  a  per- 
son by  her  letters  patent.  So  that  to  the 
making  a  bishop,  these  things  are  requi- 
site, viz.  election,  confirmation,  consecra- 
tion, and  investiture.  Upon  election,  the 
person  is  only  a  bishop  nomine,  and  not  m 
rCj  for  he  has  no  power  of  jurisdiction  be- 
fore consecration. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  all  bishops 
and  abbots  sat  in  state  councils,  by  reason 
of  their  office,  as  they  were  spiritual  per- 
sons, and  not  upon  account  of  any  tenures ; 
but  after  the  Conquest  the  abbots  sat  there 
by  virtue  of  their  tenures,  and  the  bishops 
in  a  double  capacity,  as  bishops  and  like- 
wise as  barons  by  tenure.  When  in  the 
1  Ith  year  of  Henry  II.,  Archbishop  Becket 
was  condemned  in  parliament,  there  was 
a  dispute  who  should  pronounce  the  sen- 
tence, whether  a  bisnop  or  a  temporal 
lord:  those  who  desired  that  a  bishop 
should  do  it,  alleged  that  they  were  eccle- 
siastical persons,  and  that  it  was  one  of 
their  own  order  who  was  condemned ;  bat 
the  bishops  replied  that  this  was  not  a 
spiritual  but  a  secular  judgment;  and  that 
they  did  not  sit  there  merely  as  bishops 
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[It  as  hafons;  and  lo!d  ihe  house  of  peers, 
Kbs  b:'irane4  vos  baronn,  pares  hic  sumtts. 
the  very  year  before,  in  ihe  tenth  of 
lenry  IL,  il  waa  tleL-laretl  by  the  Consti- 
ptions  of  Clarendon,  that  bishops,  and  all 
iher  persons  who  hold  of  the  k\n^  m 
If,  naye  their  possessions  of  him  ^cnt 
ittom,  et  iiad  cetteri  baroncs,  debcut  m- 
t  judiciis  curwr  rfpi*,  ifc. :  and  that 
lught  to  sit  there  hkewise  as  bif^hops; 
,  not  as  mere  spiritual  perftons,  veaied 
i  power  only  to  ordain  and  confirm^ 
Dt  as  they  are  the  govern orft  of  the 
bureh,  ll  is  for  this  reason  that,  on  the 
ncy  of  a  bishopritij  the  guardian  of 
tie  spiritualities  is  summoned  to  the  par- 
aent  in  the  room  of  the  bishop ;  and 
be  new  bishops  of  Bristol,  Chester*  Clou- 
,  Oxford,  and  Peterborough,  which 
lere  made  by  Henry  VHL,  ami  the 
lishops  of  Ripon  and  Manchester^  have  no 
ironies,  and  yet  they  sit  tn  parliaraetil  as 
"shops  of  ihoi^e  sees  by  the  king's  writ. 
JHic«  followmg  are  the  canonical  regu- 
iltons  of  the  Protestant  Kpiscopal  Church 
'  tho  United  Statei^,  upon  the  subject  of 
be  election  of  bishops  : — 
^Cawon  il  1844.— or  the  Ekctimof  Bi- 
To  entitle  a  Diocese  to  the  choice 
bishop  by  the  Convention  thereof, 
I  must  be  at  the  time  of  such  choice, 
have  been  during  the  year  previoupj 
~  »t  six  otficiating  presbyters  therein, 
liy  settled  in  a  parish  or  church ^  and 
',  ta  vote  for  a  bishop;  and  aix  or 
ishe^  represented  in  the  Con ven- 
'ting.  But  two  or  more  adjoining 
I  not  having  respectively  the  renui- 
nmber  of  presbyleri:*  to  entitle  either 
choice  of  a  bishop^  may  a.^sociale 

, ^oceed  to  the  choice  of  a  bishop,  to 

icercise  jurisdiction  alike  in  each  of  the 

ciated  Dioceses,  if  there  bo  at  the  lime 

.  choice,  and  have  been  during  the 

Bvious.  nine  or  more  presbyters,  re- 

[Itfig  in  any  part  of  such  associated  Dioce- 

s  quatdieti  as  aforesaid;  and  the  bishop  so 

cled  sludl  exercise  episcopal  juristlic- 

►r*  over  each  of  the  associated  Dioceses, 

l«S!jch  time  as  some  one  of  the  said 

9s,  having  si\  or  more  canonically 

Red  to  elect  a  bishop,  shall  elect  him, 

Dd  he  ehall  have  accejjied  the  otlice  a#s 

own  exclusive   Dioce?an ;  whereupon 

connexion   witli  the  other  Hssot^mied 

ioc6i*e,  or   Diocese'*,  shall  cease  ami  ile- 

brmine  :  Prnvidal  n/uwi/«,  that  the  Diocese 

ha«  a>^nriating  in  the  election  of  a  com- 

»p,  and  the  Convention  thereof, 

I  uiher  respects  remain  as  before^ 


nticonnecied  and  independent  of  each 
other:  Proviifed also,  that  such  association 
shall  be  dissolved  on  the  demise  of  the 
bishop,  if  not  before. 

Canon  HI. — Of  the  Ctrtj/kntes  to  be  prth 
dveed  on  the  fmrt  of  the  Bnkop  Efett,  *  Every 
bishop  electj  before  his  consecration,  shall 
produce  lo  the  House  of  Bishops,  from 
the  Convention  by  whom  he  is  elected, 
evidence  of  such  election,  and  from  the 
House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Depulies  in 
General  Convention,  evidence  of  their  ap- 
probation of  his  testimonials^  and  of  their 
assent  to  his  consecration,  and  also  certifi- 
cates respeclivelir'j  in  the  following  words: 
such  certificates,  in  both  cases,  to  be  signea 
by  a  constitutional  majority  of  the  Clerical 
and  Lay  Deputies,  composing  the  ?tate 
Convention,  or  the  House  of  Clerical  and 
Lay  Depnliea,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
same  evidence  of  election  by,  and  the 
same  certificate  from  the  memoers  of,  the 
Stale  Conveniion,  shall  be  presented  lo 
the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies 
in  General  Convention. 

TesHmonif  from  the  Memhera  of  the  Cmireth 
tion  in  (he  Bioccse  from  whf^nce  the  ptrson 
is  recommended  for  Consecration. 

We  whose  names  are  underwritten,  fully 
sensible  how  important  h  is  that  the  sacred 
office  of  a  bishop  should  nolbeunwortliily 
conferred^  and  firmly  persuaded  that  it  is 
our  duty  lo  bear  testimony  on  thin  solemn 
occasion f  without  partiality  or  affection, 
do,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  (iod,  tes- 
tify, that  A.  IL  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  in- 
formed, justly  liable  to  evil  report,  either 
for  error  in  religion  or  for  viciousness  in 
life;  and  that  we  do  not  know  or  believe 
there  is  any  impediment  on  account  of 
which  he  ought  not  to  be  consecrated  to 
that  holy  ofiice.  We  do,  moreover,  jointly 
and  severally  declare,  that  we  do  m  our 
conscience  believe  him  to  be  of  such  suf* 
ficiency  in  good  learning,  such  soundness 
ill  the  faith,  and  of  such  virluons  and  pure 
manners,  and  godly  conversation,  that  he 
ift  apt  and  meet  lo  exercise  ihe  office  of  a 
bishop,  to  the  honor  oi  God,  and  the  edi- 
fying of  his  Church,  and  to  be  a  whole- 
some example  lo  the  flock  of  Christ. 

The  above  certificate  f-hall  be  presented 
to  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies 
in  General  Convention. 

Testimony  from  (he  House  of  Clerical  and 
Jjiif  Deputies  in  General  Convention, 

We,  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
fully  sensible  how  important  il  is  that  the 
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sacred  office  of  a  bishop  should  not  be  un- 
worthily conferred,  ana  firmly  persuaded 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  bear  testimony  on  this 
solemn  occasion,  without  partiality  or  af- 
fection, do,  in  the  presence  of  Almightt 
God,  testify  that  A.  B.  is  not,  so  far  as  we 
are  informed,  justly  liable  to  evil  report, 
either  for  error  in  religion  or  for  vicious- 
ness  of  life ;  and  that  we  do  not  know  or 
believe  there  is  any  impediment  on  ac- 
count of  which  he  ought  not  to  be  con- 
secrated to  that  holy  office;  but  that  he 
hath,  as  we  believe,  led  his  life  for  three 
years  last  past,  piously,  soberly,  and  hon- 
estly. 

Section  2.  If  the  House  of  Bishops 
consent  to  the  consecration,  the  presiding 
bishop,  with  any  two  bishops,  may  pro- 
ceed to  perform  the  same,  or  any  three 
bishops  to  whom  he  may  communicate 
the  testimonials. 

Canon  V. — Of  the  Consecration  of  Bishops 
during  the  Recess  of  the  General  Conviniion. 
If  during  the  recess  of  the  General  Con- 
yention,  the  Church  in  any  Diocese,  should 
be  desirous  of  the  consecration  of  a  bishop 
elect,  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Church  in  such  Diocese  may,  by  their 
president,  or  by  some  person  or  persons 
specially  appointed,  communicate  the  de- 
sure  to  the  Standing  Committees  of  the 
churches  in  the  di/Terent  Dioceses,  to- 
gether with  copies  of  the  necessary  testi- 
monials ;  and  if  the  major  number  of  the 
Standing  Committees  shall  consent  to  the 
proposed  consecration,  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Diocese  concerned  shall  for- 
ward the  evidence  of  such  consent,  together 
with  other  testimonials,  to  the  presiding 
bishop  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  or  in  case 
of  his  death,  to  the  bishop  who,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  is  to 
preside  at  the  next  General  Convention, 
who  shall  communicate  the  same  to  all 
the  bishops  of  this  Church  in  the  United 
States;  and  if  a  majority  of  the  bishops 
consent  to  the  consecration,  the  presiding 
bishop,  or  bishop  aforesaid,  with  any  two 
bishops,  may  proceed  to  perform  the  same; 
or  any  three  Bishops  to  whom  he  may 
communicate  the  testimonials. 

Section  2.  The  evidence  of  the  consent 
of  the  different  Standing  Committees  shall 
be  in  the  form  prescribed  for  the  House 
of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  in  GeneralCon- 
vention ;  and  without  the  aforesaid  reoui- 
sites,  no  consecration  shall  take  place  ciur- 
ing  the  recess  of  the  General  Convention. 
But  in  case  the  election  of  a  bishop  shall 
lake  place  within  a  year  before  the  meet- 


ing of  the  General  Convention,  all  matten 
relative  to  the  consecration  shall  be  de- 
ferred until  the  said  meeting. 

Canon  III. — C^the  Election  (fa  JiEssionofy 
Bishop  to  the  Office  of  a  Diocesan  Bishop. 
Section  1.  When  a  Diocese  entitled,  agree- 
ably to  Section  2  of  Canon  I.  of  1838,  to 
the  choice  of  a  bishop,  shall  elect  as  iti 
Diocesan  a  Mission aiy  bishop  of  this 
Church;  if  such  election  shall  have  taken 
place  within  three  months  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Convention,  evidence 
thereof  shall  be  laid  before  each  House  of 
the  General  Convention,  and  the  conca^ 
rence  of  each  House,  and  its  express  con- 
sent, shall  be  necessary  to  the  validity  of 
said  election,  and  shall  complete  the  same; 
so  that  the  bishop  thus  elected  shall  be 
thereafter  the  bishop  of  the  Diocese  which 
has  elected  him. 

Section  2.  If  the  said  election  have  tftp 
ken  place  more  than  three  months  before 
a  meeting  of  the  General  Convention,  the 
above  process  may  be  adopted,  or  the  fol- 
lowing instead  thereof,  viz. :  The  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Diocese  electing,  shaU 
give  duly  certified  evidence  of  the  election 
to  every  bishop  of  this  Church,  and  to  the 
Standing  Committee  of  eveiy  Diocese. 
On  receiving  notice  of  the  concurrence  of 
a  majority  of  the  bishops,  and  a  malority 
of  the  Standing  Committees,  in  the  elec^ 
tion,  and  their  express  consent  thereto,  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  con- 
cerned shall  transmit  notice  thereof  to 
every  bishop  of  this  Church,  and  to  the 
Standing  Committee  of  each  vacant  Dio- 
cese, which  notice  shall  state  what  bishops 
and  what  Standing  Committees  have  con- 
sented to  the  election.  And  the  same 
Committee  shall  transmit  to  evety  congre- 
gation in  the  Diocese  concerned  to  be 
publicly  read  therein,  a  notice  of  the  elec- 
tion to  the  Episcopate  thereof  of  the  bishop 
thus  elected ;  and  also  cause  public  notice 
thereof  to  be  given  in  such  other  way  as 
they  may  think  proper. 

Section  3.  When,  agreeably  to  Section  1 
of  Canon  I.  of  1838,  a  Diocese  requests  the 
General  Convention  to  elect  a  bishop  for 
the  same,  if  the  House  of  Bishops  should 
nominate  a  Missionary  bishop  to  the  House 
of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies,  a  vote  of  the 
said  House  of  Deputies,  concurring  in  the 
nomination,  shall  complete  the  election  of 
the  said  Missionary  Bishop  to  the  Dio* 
cesan  charge  of  the  Diocese  concerned. 

Canon  I.  1850. — Cf  Foreign  Missionarm 
Bishops.  Section  1.  The  House  of  Clerical 
and  Lay  Deputies  may  from  time  to  timOi 
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nominaiion  by  ihe  ^ouse  of  Bishops, 

iilef4  a  !)u liable  person  or  personst  to  be  a 

bishop  or  bishops  of  ihia  Church,  to  exer- 

^  episcopal  funclions  in  any  Missionary 

alion  or  stations  of  this  Church  out  of  the 

^rritof)'  of  the  United  Stales — which  the 

loase  of  Birjlinps,  with  the  concurrence 

'  the  House  of  Clerifal  ami  Lay  Depu- 

%c»y  may  have  desi*T|jated.    The  evidence 

M]ch  election  shall  be  a  certiticale,  to 

subscribed  by  n  constitutional  majority 

said  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Depu* 

,  CTproisin^  their  assent  to  the  said 

Dmination,  which  certificate  shall  be  i^ro- 

laced  to  the  Hou^e  of  lli?hop,s,  and  if  the 

'lou^  of  Bishops  shall  consent  to  the  con- 

ecration,  tbey  may   take  order  for   that 

jtion  2.    Ati  V  biahop  elected  or  conse- 
ited  under  this  canon,  or  any  foreign 
Itssionary  bishop  heretofore  consecrated 
exerri^  epii^copal  functions  in  anyplace 
r  country  which  may  h:ive  been  thus  desig- 
Med,  shall  hare  no  jarisdiciion  except  in 
be  place  or  country  for  which  he  has  been 
llected  and  consecratecL     He  shall  not  be 
ntitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Hou*e  of  Bishops, 
Df  &hall  he  become  a  Diore^an  bishop  in 
rty  organized  diocese  nithin  the  United 
llate^j  unle««  with  the  consent  of  three- 
burrhs  of  all  the  bishops  entitled  to  seats 
I  the  House  of  Bishops^  and  also  of  tliree- 
burths  of  the  Clerical  and   Lay  Deputie.s 
Bsenl  at  the  session  ol  the  CJeneral  Con- 
ention  :  or  »n  the  recess  of  the  Conven- 
Dn— with   the   consent   of  the   Staiidin-^ 
ommitteefiofthree- fourths  of  the  Dioceseti. 
CjiNON    HL    \nbO,—  Ojthe  Eltflon  of  a 
sional  Bishop  m  case  of  a  Diocac  whose 
op  is  ru$ptnded  without  a  precvtt  hmiSta- 
tfn  of  time,    A  Diocese  deprived  of  the 
Irvices  of  a  bishop,  by  a  sentence  of  sus- 
Bnsion,  without   a  precise  limitation  of 
ae,  may  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
^visional  bishop,  who  when  duly  conse- 
ated,  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  and 
Qihoritv  of  the  bishop   of  the   Diocese 
uring  tKe  suspension  of  such  bishop,  and 
rho,  in  case  of  the  remission  of  the  sen- 
nee  of  the  biiihop  and  his  restoration  to 
be  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction,  ^hall  per- 
I  the  duties  of  an  assistant  bishop,  pre* 
Bribed  by  Canon  VL  of  183 >,  and  who  in 
ca^es  shall  succeed    to  the  Bishop  on 
,  death  or  resi<rnat5on.-'] 
BLASPHEMY.  (From  the  (Jreek  word. 
^'«.  quasi  liXmrrf^  rn'  i/»?^'»>f.)    An  injury 
I  reputation  of  any.  but  now*  used  al- 
"iBOlutaively  to  designate  that  which 
'^'i  from  the  honor  of  Gou,  whether 


by  detracting  from  his  person  or  attributes, 
or  by  attributing  to  the  creature  what  is 
due  to  (roi>  atone. 

Blasphemy  is  a  crime  both  in  the  civil 
and  canon  law.  and  is  punishable  both  by 
the  statute  and  common  law  of  England. 

BLOOD.  From  the  earliost  times  the 
clergy  have  been  forbidden  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  capital  olTtMices,  or  in  cases  of 
blood;  a  nde  still  maintained  among  us  ; 
for  the  bishops,  who,  as  peers  of  parlia- 
menlj  are  a  component  part  of  the  highest 
cou'"t  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom,  always 
retire  when  such  cases  are  before  the 
house. 

BODY.  The  Church  is  called  a  body. 
(Horn,  xii.  5.  1  Cor.  x,  17.  1  Cor,  xii.  13, 
Ephes.  iv.  4.  Col  iii.  15.)  Like  every 
other  body,  society,  or  corporation,  it  has 
a  prescribed  form  of  admi.ssion,  baptism; 
a  constant  badge  of  merabershipT  the  eu- 
charist;  peculiar  duties  (repentance,  faith, 
obedience  J  ;  peculiar  privileges  (forgive- 
ness of  Bins,  present  grace^  and  future 
glory)  ;  regularly  constituted  officers  (bi- 
shops,  p  ri  est  s ,  a  ri d  d e a c n n s) .  Th e  Ch u re h 
is  the  body,  of  which  CirRisT  is  the  head. 

BOHEiUAN  BRETHREN.  A  sect 
which  sprung  up  in  Bohemia  in  the  year 
1467.  In  1503  they  were  accused  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  King  Ladislaus  IL, 
who  published  an  edict  against  them,  for- 
bidding them  to  hold  any  meetings,  either 
privately  or  publicly.  When  Luther  de- 
clared himself  againt^t  the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  Bohemian  Brethren  endeavored  to 
join  his  party.  At  first,  that  reformer  show- 
etl  a  great  aversion  to  them  ;  but  the  Bohe- 
mians sending  their  deputies  lo  him  ia 
1535,  with  a  full  account  of  their  doctrines, 
he  acknowledged  thalthe^*  were  a  society 
of  Chri.-tians  w^hose  doctrine  came  near  lo 
the  purity  of  the  gospel.  This  sect  published 
another  confession  of  faith  in  1335<  in 
which  they  renounced  anabaptism,  which 
they  at  tirsi  professed;  upon  which  an 
union  was  concluded  with  the  Lutherans, 
and  afterwards  with  die  Zuingliana,  whose 
opinions  from  henceforth  they  continued 
to  follow, 

BOWING  AT  THE  NAME  I3F  JESUS. 
(See  Effst,)  It  is  enjoined  by  the  eigh- 
teenth canon  of  the  Constittitlons  of  die 
Church  of  England,  that  *' \Vhen  in  the 
lime  of  divine  service  the  Lord  Jesus  shall 
be  mentioned,  due  and  lowly  reverence 
e.hall  be  di»ne  by  all  persons  present,  as  it 
hath  been  accustomed;  testifying  by  these 
outward  ceremonies  and  gestures,  their 
inward  humility,  Christian  resolution,  and 
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due  acknowledgment  ih at  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  true  eternal  Sox  of  God,  is 
the  only  Saviour  of  the  world,  in  whom 
alone  all  the  mercies,  graces,  and  promises 
of  God  to  mankind,  lor  this  life,  and  the 
life  to  come,  are  fully  and  wholly  com- 
prised.-' We  do  not  bow  when  our  Lord 
is  spoken  of  as  Christ;  for  when  we 
speak  of  him  as  the  Christ,  we  speak  of 
his  of!ice,the  anointed,  the  prophet,  priest, 
and  king  of  our  race,  which  implies  his 
divine  nature.  But  J*:sus  is  the  name  of 
his  humanity,  the  name  he  was  known 
by  as  man  ;  whenever,  therefore,  we  pro- 
nounce that  name,  we  bow,  to  signify  that 
he  who  for  our  sake  became  man  is  also 
God. 

The  usage  of  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
seems  founded  on  that  Scripture,  where  it 
is  decliired,  that  '^  God  hatn  given  him  a 
name  which  is  above  every  name:  that 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  ever  knee  shouhl 
bow,  and  every  tongue  should  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father"  (Isa.  xlv.  23:  Phil.  ii.  9), 
&c.  Now  though  the  riioric  be  silent 
herein,  yet  the  canon  of  our  Church  thus 
enjoins.  "  Now  if  such  reverence  be  due 
to  that  great  and  ever-blessed  name,  when 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  lesson  or  sermon, 
how  much  more  in  the  creeds,  when  we 
mention  it  with  our  lips,  making  confes- 
sion of  our  faith  in  it.  adding  the  very 
reason  given  in  the  canon,  that  we  believe 
in  him  as  the  only  Son/*  or  "only-be- 
gotten Son  of  God,"  the  Saviour  of  the 
world ;  and  when  too  we  do  this  "  stand- 
ing," which  is  the  proper  position  fordoing 
reverence  ? — Dr.  nisse. 

[A  part  of  the  52d  of  the  "  Injunctions" 
given  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1559,  reads 
Uius :  **  Whensoever  the  name  of  Jesus 
shall  be  in  any  lesson,  sermon,  or  other- 
wise in  the  church  pronounced,  that  due 
reverence  be  made  of  all  persons,  younc 
and  old,  with  lowness  of  courtesie  and 
uncovering  of  head  of  the  mankind,  as 
thereto  doth  necessarily  belong  and  here- 
tofore hath  been  accustomed."  (Sparrow's 
Articles). 

This  iniunction  was  subsequently  in- 
corporated into  the  18th  of  the  "  Consti- 
tutions and  Canons  Ecclesiastical  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  in  these  words: 

"  Likewise,  when  in  time  of  divine  ser- 
vice the  Ijokd  Jesus  shall  be  mentioned, 
due  and  lowly  reverence  shall  be  done  by 
all  persons  present,  as  it  hath  been  accus- 
tomed." The  plain  interpretation  of  these 
quotations  is  tnat,  "  due  and  lowly  reve- 


rence" is  to  be  made,  when  the  name  of 
Jesus  is  mentioned  in  the  lessons  and 
sermon,  as  well  as  in  the  creed.  So  that 
if  the  name  of  the  Redeemer  is  mentioned 
fifty  times  "in  time  of  divine  service." 
*'  oue  and  lowly  reverence"  must  bemaoe 
at  each  repetition. 

Bishop  Overall  in  his  annotations  upon 
the  rubric  "  and  the  Epistle  ended,  he 
shall  say  the  <^ospel,"  says,  "  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  Holy  Gospel  (and  never  else)  is 
adoration  made  at  the  name  of  Jesus;  for 
then  only  is  it  in  its  right  exaltations,  and 
then  may  stand  in  a  posture  ready  to  make 
reverence."  If  this  be  intended  as  a  com- 
ment upon  the  injunction  or  canon,  it  con- 
travenes both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  them ; 
and  if  it  be  taken  as  illustrating  the  usase 
of  the  Church  in  his  day,  then  it  is  equally 
strange  that  a  person  so  eminent  a.s  Bishop 
Overall,  a  cotemporary  with  the  Convoca- 
tion which  formed  the  "  Constitutions  and 
Cations  Ecclesiastical,"  should  give  this 
remarkably  diverse  explanation  and  direc- 
tion. 

There  is  no  rubric  or  canon  m  the  Eng- 
lish Church  requiring  this  adoration  in  the 
creed  only,  and  in  the  American  Church 
no  rubric  or  canon  requiring  it  to  be  don6 
at  any  time.  The  10th  verse  of  the  iL 
chapter  of  the  Philippians,  "that  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow," 
which  Wheatly  quotes  as  the  basis  of  the 
18th  canon  quoted  above,  has  reference, 
as  every  biblical  scholar  knows,  not  to 
the  literal  genuflexion  of  all  men  at  the 
repetition  of  the  word  Jesus,  but  to  the  spi- 
ritual adoration  which  all  hearts  should 
give  him  as  Lord  of  all,  for  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  would  require  us 
to  bow  the  knee  (not  the  heart)  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  ;  not  merely  when  repeated 
in  Divine  Service,  but  whenever  men- 
tioned in  the  church,  in  our  dwellingft,  and 
in  the  streets. 

Bingham  states  the  following,  as  the 
origin  of  the  custom  under  consideration. 
"  The  name  of  Jesus  was  become  a  name 
of  infamy  among  the  Jews ;  whereas,  the 
name  of  Messias,  or  Christ,  and  GrOD  the 
Holy  Ghost,  were  always  names  of  honor 
and  respect  among  them ;  for  this  reason, 
the  church  of  Christ,  to  do  a  peculiar  honor 
to  their  Lord,  took  up  this  decent  custom 
of  expressing  their  respect  to  him  at  the 
mention  of  tne  ver)'  name  by  which  the 
Jews  blasphemed  and  reviled  him;  to 
show  that  that  Jesus,  whom  they  hated 
and  reproached,  was  honored  by  them  as 
their  Lord  and  Christ."    {French  ChurA 
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iiogy,  Book  IV,,  Chap.  VUl)     Bowing 

"be  name  of  Jesits^  is  therefore  e.vtra- 

-ical^aud  though,  if  freed  ffom  aujiersli* 

lioci,  mtiy  not  be  cotulemned,  cannot  be 

DVLE  S  LECTURE.    A  lecture  foun- 
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under  the  will  of  the  Hon.  RobGrl 
Boyle,  in  1691,  which  consists  of  a  course 
of  ei^hl  fiertnone,  to  prove  the  truth  of 
Christianity  against  infitielf?^  and  lo  answer 
new  Jttiicuhles,  &c.,  without  entering 
into  controversies  existing  among  Chris- 
liaua. 

^RANDENBrRG.  CONFESSION  OF. 
^^brn)Dlary%  or  confession  of  faith,  drawn 
^P^m  ibe  city  of  Brandenburg  by  order  of 
llie  elector,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  the 
tenets  of  Luiher  wiih  tlm^e  of  Calvin,  and 
to  pot  an  end  to  the  disputes  occasioned 

Kt h  ^  r n n  tVssij on  CI f  A  i^sbu rf^. 
I!  \',     A  daily  olfice  or  book  of 

ii  iv  Q    in    the    Romish    Church. 

After  the  prayers  of  the  liturgy,  or  mi-ssal^ 
lltose  held  in  the  ^eaiest  veneration  by 
^Bpan  Catholics  are  tlie  prayers  contained 
^Hhe  church  ofBce,  or  canonical  hours. 
^K  office  is  a  form  of  prayer  and  in- 
^■blion  combined}  consisting  of  pfialm^, 
BSoii«,  hymns,  prayers,  anlherns^ver^icle.'^, 
ke.^  eocnbined  in  an  established  order, 
separated  into  difierenl  hour^  of  the  day. 
h  IS  divided  into  seven,  or  rather  eighty 
parts;  and  like  the  Etighsh  liturgy,  it  has  a 
foference  to  the  mystery  or  fe "Clival  cele- 
brated. The  festival,  and  therefore  the 
oSice,  begins  with  vespers,  t,  c.  with  the 
wenins  prayer*  about  six  o'clock,  or  sun- 
^^  VeJit  lollows  compline,  to  beg  Cod's 
ctiori  durinij  sleep.  At  raidni^'ht 
J  the  three  noctums,  as  they  are  called. 
Datin^^,  the  longest  part  of  the  office, 
di,  or  the  morning  praises  of  God.  are 
oiated  for  the  cock-crowing,  or  before 
|bieak  of  day.  At  n\x  o^elock,  or  snn- 
l,tbe  prime  shatl  be  recited ;  and  terce, 
and  none^  every  third  honr  after- 
TVjese  canonical  hours  of  prayer 
I  r.^n^\nr\y  ob?>ervetl  by  many  re- 
-,  but  les*«  regularly  by  the 
.  ^y.  even  in  the  choir.  When 
lotnce  L«  recited  in  private,  though  the 
Tervjince  of  regular  hours  may  be  com- 
mdthle,  it  is  thought  sufficient  if  the 
>le  be  gone  thron^h  any  lime  in  the 
^V-four  hours.  The  church  office  is 
med  in  what  is  called  the  breviary, 
quonce  of  a  decree  of  the  Council 
I  Pope  Pius  V.  ordered  a  number 
and  able  men  to  compile  the 
aud  by  bis  bull,  Quod  a  nobis j 


July,  1566,  Banctioned  it.  and  commanded 
the  use  thereof  to  the  clergy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  all  over  the  world.  Cle- 
ment VIll.,  in  1602,  finding  that  the 
breviary  of  Pius  V.,  had  been  altered  and 
depraved,  restored  it  to  its  pristine  state; 
and  ordered,  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion, that  all  future  editions  should  strictly 
follow  that  which  he  (hen  printed  at  the 
Vatican.  Lastly,  Urban  YllL,  in  1631, 
had  the  language  of  the  whole  work,  and 
the  metres  of  the  hymns,  revised.  The 
value  which  the  Church  of  kome  sets  upon 
the  breviary,  may  be  known  from  the 
strictness  with  which  she  demands  the 
perusal  of  it.  Whoever  enjoys  any  eccle- 
siastical revenue :  all  persons  of  both  sexes, 
who  have  professed  in  any  of  the  regular 
orders; all  subdeacons,deacons,arid  prieats, 
are  bound  to  repeat^  either  in  public  or  in 
private,  the  whole  service  of  the  day,  out 
of  the  breviary.  The  omission  of  any 
one  of  the  eight  portions  of  which  that 
service  consists  is  declared  to  be  a  mortal 
sin,  i,  e.  a  sin  that,  iin repented,  would  be 
sufiicient  to  exclude  from  salvation.  The 
nerson  guilty  nf  such  an  omission  lof-es  all 
legal  right  to  whatever  portion  of  his 
clerical  emoluments  is  due  for  the  day  or 
days  wherein  he  neglected  that  cluty,  and 
cannot  be  absolved  till  he  has  fjiven  the 
forfeited  sums  to  the  poor  Such  are  the 
sanctions  and  penalties  by  which  the  read- 
ing of  the  breviary  is  enforcctl.  The 
scrupulous  exactness  with  which  this  duty 
b  performed  by  all  who  havy  not  secretly 
cast  off  their  spiritual  allegiance  is  quite 
surprising.  The  office  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  was  originally  so  contrived, 
as  to  divide  llie  psalter  between  the  seven 
da)'S  of  tlie  week.  Portions  of  the  old 
scriptures  were  also  read  alternately,  with 
e.\tracts  from  the  legends  of  the  saints,  and 
the  works  of  the  fathers.  But  as  the  calen- 
dar became  crowdetl  with  saints,  whose 
festivals  lake  precedence  of  ihe  regular 
church  service,  little  room  is  left  for  any- 
thing but  a  few  psalms,  which  are  con- 
stantly repeated,  a  very  small  part  of  the 
Oltl  Testament,  and  mere  fragments  of  the 
gospels  and  epistles. 

*Itie  lessons  are  taken  partly  out  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  partly  out 
of  the  acts  of  the  saints,  and  writings  of 
tlie  bolv  fathers.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Hail  ^jary»  or  Angelical  Salutation,  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Confiteorj  are 
fretjuently  said.  This  last  is  a  prayer,  by 
which  they  acknowledge  themselves  sin- 
ners, beg  pardon  of  God,  and  the  interces- 
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sion,  OD  their  behalf,  of  the  angels,  of  the 
Baints,  and  of  their  brethren  upon  earth. 
No  prayers  are  more  frecjuently  in  the 
mouths  of  Roman  Cathohcs  than  these 
four;  to  which  we  may  add  ihe  doxology, 
repeated  in  the  office  at  the  end  of  every 
p8alm,and  in  other  places.  In  every  canoni- 
cal hour  a  hymn  is  also  said,  often  com- 
posed by  Prudentius,  or  some  other  ancient 
father.  The  Roman  breviary  contains  also 
a  small  office,  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, and  likewise  what  is  called  the  office 
of  the  dead.  We  there  find,  also,  the  peni- 
tential and  the  gradual  psalms,  as  they  are 
called,  together  with  the  litanies  of  the 
saints,  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Loretto, 
which  are  the  only  two  that  have  the 
sanction  of  the  Church. 

BRIEFS  (see  Bulb)  are  pontifical  letters 
issued  from  the  court  of  Rome,  sealed  in 
red  wax,  with  the  seal  of  the  fisherman^s 
ring :  they  are  written  in  Roman  characters, 
aud  subscribed  by  the  secretary  of  briefs, 
who  is  a  secretary  of  state  (usually  either  a 
bishop  or  a  cardinal),  required  to  be  well 
versed  in  the  legal  style  of  papal  documents 
and  in  the  saered  canons. 

BULL  in  Cccna  Domini.  This  is  the 
name  given  to  a  bull  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  is  publicly  read  on  the  day 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  viz.  Holy  Thursday, 
by  a  cardinal  deacon  in  the  pope'spresence, 
accompanied  ^vith  the  other  carmnals  and 
the  bishops.  The  same  contains  an  ex- 
communication of  all  that  are  called,  by 
that  apostate  Church,  heretics,  stubborn 
and  disobedient  to  the  holy  see.  And  after 
the  reading  of  this  bull,  the  pope  throws  a 
burning  torch  into  the  public  place^  to 
denote  the  thunder  of  this  anathema.  It 
is  declared  expressly,  in  the  bemnning  of 
the  bull  of  pope  Paul  III.,  of  the  year 
1536,  that  it  is  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
sovereign  pontiffs  to  publish  this  excom- 
munication on  Holy  Thursday,  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  Cnristian  religion,  and  to 
keep  the  union  of  the  faithml;  but  the 
origmal  of  this  ceremony  is  not  inserted  in 
it.  The  principal  heads  of  this  bull  con- 
cern heretics  and  their  upholders,  pirates, 
imposers  of  new  customs,  those  who  falsify 
the  bulls  and  other  apostolic  letters ;  those 
who  abuse  the  prelates  of  the  Church;  those 
that  trouble  or  would  restrain  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  even  under  pretence  of  pre- 
venting some  violence,  though  they  might 
be  counsellors  or  advocates,  generals  to 
secular  princes,  whether  emperors,  kings, 
or  dukes;  those  who  usurp  the  goods  of 
the  Church,  &c.    All  these  cases  are  re- 
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served  to  the  pope,  and  no  priest  can  give 
absolution  in  such  a  case,  ifit  be  not  at  the 
point  of  death.  The  Council  of  Toun,  in 
1510,  declared  the  bull  in  Ccma  Domim 
void  in  respect  of  France,  which  has  often 
protested  against  it,  in  what  relates  to  thd 
king's  prerogative,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  Church :  and  there  are  now  bat 
few  other  popisn  princes  or  states  that 
have  much  regard  to  it.  So  much  has  the 
authority  of  the  papal  chair  declined  since 
the  Reformation,  even  over  those  who  still 
remain  in  the  communion  of  what  thej 
call  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

BULLS  (see  Brie/it)  are  pontifical  let- 
ters, in  the  Romish  Church,  written  in  old  | 
Gothic  characters  upon  stout  and  coarse 
skins,  and  issued  from  the  abostolic  chan- 
cery, under  a  seal  (bulla)  ot  lead ;  which 
seal  gives  validity  to  the  document,  and  is 
attached,  if  it  be  a  "  Bull  of  Grace,"  by  a 
cord  of  silk ;  and  if  it  be  a  ''  BuU  of  Jui- 
ticCj"  by  a  cord  of  hemp. 

The  seal  of  the  fisnerman's  ring  co^ 
responds,  in  some  decree,  with  the  privv 
seal ;  and  the  "  bulla,'^  or  seal  of  leadTwith 
the  m-eat  seal  of  England. 

The  "  bulla"  is  properly,  a  seal  of  em- 
pire. The  imperial  "bulla"  is  of  gold; 
and  it  was  under  a  seal  of  this  descrioiiofl 
that  king  John  resigned  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land to  the  Pope. 

Briefs  and  Bulls  differ  from  each  other. 

1.  Briefs  are  issued  from  the  Roman 
court  by  the  apostolic  secretary,  sealed 
with  red  wax  by  the  fisherman's  rins. 
Bulls  are  issued  by  the  apostolic  chanc»- 
lor,  under  a  seal  of  lead,  having  on  one 
side  impressed  the  likeness  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  name 
of  the  reigning  pope. 

2.  Briefs  are  written  upon  fine  and 
white  skins.  Bulls,  upon  those  which 
are  thick,  coarse,  and  rude. 

3.  Briefs  are  written  in  Roman  chap 
racters,  in  a  legible,  fair,  and  elegant  man- 
ner. Bulls,  though  in  Latin,  are  written 
in  old  Gothic  characters,  witnont  line  or 
stop,  or  that  regard  to  spelling  which  is 
observed  in  briefs. 

4.  Briefs  are  dated  ''a  die  natiTitatisf 
Bulls,  dated  i*  a  die  incarnation  is." 

5.  Briefs  have  the  date  abbreviated; 
Bulls  have  it  given  at  length. 

,  6.  Briefs  begin  in  a  difierent  form, 
with  the  name  of  the  pope :  thus  (Clem. 
Papa  XII.  &c.).  BuLT^  begin  with  the 
words  "[Clemens]  Episcopus  servus  ser- 
vorum  Dei ;"  by  way  of  distinct  heading. 
7.  Briefs  are  issued  before  the  pope's 
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iionmtioD,  but  Bulls  are  not  issued  till 
terwaids.  (See  on  this  subject,  Corrad. 
I  Praxi  Dispins.  lib.  ii.  c.  7,  n.  29.:  Bosam 
\  Exeeuiione  JjUr.  ApottoL  c.  2,  n.  67 ;  Car- 
mai  de  Jjuca,  m  rdat,  Bomana  Curia,  dis- 
■is.  7,  and  other  canonists.) 
Notwithstanding  the  above  mentioned 
ifiereoces  between  Briefs  and  Bulls. 
nd  that  greater  weight  is  usually  attachea 
>  m  boll  than  to  a  brief,  on  account  of  its 
Bore  foimal  character,  still  Briefs  have 
bs  same  authority  as  Bulls  on  all  the 
aaitera  to  which  they  relate;  both  being 
M|iiaUy  acts  of  the  pope,  though  isoued 
mm  cnfferent  departments  of  his  holiness's 
|0VCTninent. 

BURIAL.  Christians  in  the  first  cen- 
tnies  used  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  places 
Had  also  by  the  heathen,  in  caves  or  vaults 
\j  the  way  side,  or  in  fields  out  of  their 
oliee.  The  heathen  used  to  burn  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  collect  the  ashes 
■  nmfty  but  Christians  thought  it  to  be  a 
hwbarity  and  insult  to  destroy  a  body  ap- 
poioted  to  a  glorious  resurrection.  They 
naiefore   restored  the  older  and    better 

rice  of  laying  the  remains  decently  in 
^  earth.  Their  persecutors,  knowing 
Wr  feelings  on  this  subject,  often  endea- 
roied  to  prevent  them  from  burying  their 
Jeady  by  burning  the  bodies  of  their  mar- 
tpn^  as  they  did  that  of  Polycarp,  bishop  of 
SBjnia;  or  by  throwing  their  ashes  into 
tifan,  as  they  did  those  of  the  martyrs  of 
LfODS  and  Vienne  in  France,  a.d.  177. 
lad  although  the  heathen  seemed  to^ think 
t  mlocky  and  of  evil  omen  to  perform 
hmt  funerals  by  day,  carrying  out  their 
lead  after  night-fall,  and  by  torch  light ; 
he  Christians  used  to  follow  their  deceased 
^ieods  to  the  grave,  in  the  light  of  the  sun, 
aiih  a  lar^e  attendance  of  people  walking 
ii  procession,  sometimes  carrying  candles 
ia  token  of  joy  and  thanksgiving,  and 
ebanting  psalms.  It  was  also  the  custom, 
'  '     I  lh< 


bey  went  to  the  srave,  to  assemble 

tlie  church,  where  the  body  was  laid, 

nd  a  funeral  sermon    was    sometimes 

peached.    The  holy  communion  was  ad- 

Biaistered  on  these  occasions  to  the  friends 

of  the  deceased,  for  which  a  service,  with 

m  appropriate  collect,  epistle,  and  gospel, 

was  set  forth  in  our  own  church  in  the 

m^  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a.d.  1560.    The 

•ffice  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  used  by  the 

KsElish  Church  corresponds  in  all  respects 

with  the  offices  of  the  Primitive  Church, 

^iculariv  as  regards  the  psalms,  the  an- 

tbem,  "■  Man  that  is  bom  of«  woman,"  &c., 


and  the  portions  of  Scripture  appointed  to 
be  read. 

No  person  can  be  buried  in  the  church, 
or  in  any  part  of  it,  without  the  consent  of 
tHe  incumbent,  to  whom  alone  the  common 
law  has  ^iven  this  privilege,  because  the 
soil  and  freehold  of  the  church  is  in  the 
parson  only.  But  upon  the  like  ground  of 
freehold,  the  common  law  has  one  excep- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  the  leave  of  the 
parson,  namely,  wnere  a  burying-place 
within  the  church  is  prescribed  for  as  be- 
longing to  a  manor  house.  By  the  common 
law  of  England,  any  person  may  be  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  the  parish  where  he 
dies,  without  paying  anything  for  breaking 
the  soil,  unless  a  fee  is  payable  by  prescrip- 
tion, or  immemorial  usage.  But  ordinarily 
a  person  may  not  be  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  another  parish  than  that  wherein 
ne  died,  at  least  without  the  consent  of  the 
parishioners  or  churchwardens,  whose  pa- 
rochial right  of  burial  is  invaded  thereby, 
and  perhaps  also  of  the  incumbent  whose 
soil  is  broken ;  but  where  a  person  dies  on 
his  journey  or  otherwise,  out  of  the  parish, 
or  where  there  is  a  family  vault  or  burial- 
place  in  the  church,  or  chancel,  or  aisle  of 
such  other  parish,  it  may  be  otherwise. 
Burial  cannot  be  legally  refused  to  dead 
bodies  on  account  of  debt,  even  although 
the  debtor  was  confined  in  prison  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  By  canon  68.  If  the 
minister  refuse  to  bury  any  corpse,  except 
(by  the  rubric  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer)  the  party  deceased  were  denounced 
excommunicate  by  the  greater  excommu- 
nication, for  some  grievous  and  notorious 
crime,  and  no  man  be  able  to  testify  his 
repentance,  he  shall  be  suspended  by  the 
bishop  from  his  ministry  for  the  space  of 
three  months. 

Canon  68.  No  minister  shall  refuse  or 
delay  to  bury  any  corpse  that  is  brought 
to  the  church  or  churchyard  (convenient 
warning  being  given  him  thereof  before) 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  is  prescribed 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  And  if 
he  shall  refuse  so  to  do,  except  the  party 
deceased  were  denounced  excommunica- 
ted majori  ezcommunicationey  for  some  griev- 
ous and  notorious  crime,  and  no  man  able 
to  testify  of  his  repentance,  he  shall  be  sus- 

E ended  by  the  bishop  of  tne  diocese  from 
is  ministry  by  the  space  of  three  months. 
But  by  the  rubric  oefore  the  ofiice  for 
burial  of  the  dead,  the  said  ofifice  likewise 
shall  not  be  used  for  any  that  die  unbap- 
tized,  or  that  have  laid  violent  hands  upon 
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themselves.  The  proper  judges,  whether 
persons  who  died  by  their  own  hands  were 
out  of  their  senses,  are  doubtless  the  coro- 
ner's jury.  The  minister  of  the  parish  has 
no  authority  to  be  present  at  viewing  the 
body,  or  to  summon  or  examine  witnesses. 
Anci  therefore  he  is  neither  entitled  nor 
able  to  judge  in  the  affair;  but  may  well 
acQuiesce  m  the  public  determination, 
witnout  making  any  private  inquiry.  In- 
deed, were  he  to  make  one,  the  opinion 
which  he  might  form  from  thence  could 
usually  be  grounded  only  on  common  dis- 
course and  bare  assertion.  It  cannot  be 
justifiable  to  act  upon  these  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  decision  of  a  jury  after  hearing 
witnesses  upon  oath.  Even  though  there 
may  be  reason  to  suppose  that  the  coroner's 
jury  are  frequently  too  favorable  in  their 
judgment,  in  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  family  of  the  deceased  with 
respect  to  the  forfeiture,  and  their  verdict 
is  in  its  own  nature  traversable,  yet  the 
burial  may  not  be  delaved  until  the  matter 
upon  trial  shall  finally  be  determined.  On 
ac(juittal  of  the  crime  of  self-murder  by 
the  coroner's  jury,  the  body  in  that  case 
not  being  demanded  by  the  law,  it  seems 
that  the  clergyman  may  and  ought  to 
admit  that  body  to  Christian  burial. 

The  rubric  airects  that  the  priests  and 
clerks  meeting  the  corpse  at  the  entnAice 
of  the  churchyard,  and  going  before  it 
either  into  the  church,  or  towards  the  grave, 
shall  say  as  is  there  appointed.  By  which 
it  seems  to  be  discretionary  in  the  minister, 
whether  the  corpse  shall  be  carried  into 
church  or  not.  And  there  may  be  good 
reason  for  not  bringing  it  into  the  church, 
especially  in  cases  of  infection. 

Canon  67.  After  the  party's  death, 
there  shall  be  rung  no  more  than  one  short 
■peal,  and  one  before  the  burial,  and  one 
other  after  the  burial. 

The  corpse  that  is  buried  belongs  to  no 
one,  but  is  subject  to  ecclesiastical  cog- 
nisance, if  abused  or  removed ;  and  a 
corpse  once  buried,  cannot  be  taken  up  or 
removed  without  license  from  the  ordinary, 
if  it  is  to  be  buried  in  another  place,  or  the 
like ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  violent  death, 
the  coroner  may  take  up  the  body  for  his 
inspection,  if  it  is  interred  before  he  comes 
to  view  it. — Dr,  Bum. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  DEAD.  (See  Ce- 
metery.) With  reference  to  the  order  for 
%  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  the  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  we  must  note  that  the  igno- 
rance and  corruption  of  the  latter  centuries 
had  not  vitiated  any  of  the  sacred  admi- 


nistrations more  than  this  of  burial;  on 
which  the  fancies  of  purgatory  and  prayen 
for  the  dead  had  so  great  an  inflnencOj  thil 
most  of  the  forms  now  extant  consul  of 
little  else  but  impertinent  and  useleae  peti- 
tions for  the  deadf.  Our  Protestant  reformen 
therefore,  rememberinp^  St.  Angnstine^ 
rule,  that  all  this  office  is  desisTiea  imOitr 
for  tne  comfort  of  the  living,  than  the  b^ 
nefit  of  the  dead,  have  justly  rejected  tham 
superstitions;  and  contrived  this  present 
form  wholly  for  the  instruction,  admoot 
tion,  and  comfort  of  the  attendants  on  thk 
solemnity,  and  therein  have  reduced  thk 
matter  to  its  prime  intention  and  use.  Il 
is  not  easy  to  tell  es^actly  what  the  primi- 
tive form  of  burial  was ;  but  psalms  ^ 


a  principal  part  of  it,  as  all  the  fathers  tes- 
tify. They  are  now  also  a  chief  part  of 
this  office,  and  the  rest  is  generally  taJket 
out  of  holy  Scripture,  being  sach  places 
as  are  most  proper  to  the  occasion,  so  u 
to  form  altogether  a  most  pious  ana  pinh 
tical  office. — Dean  Comber, 

Although  all  persons  are  for  decencj  fo 
be  put  under  ground,  yet  that  some  aie 
not  capable  of  Christian  burial  appetn 
not  only  from  the  canons  of  the  ancleal 
Church,  but  also  from  the  following  rabiie 
prefixed  to  our  office  at  the  last  review; 
*^  Here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  office  eih 
suing  is  not  to  be  used  for  any  that  die 
unbaptized,  or  excommunicate,  or  haft 
laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves." 

The  persons  capable  of  Christian  burial 
are  only  those  within  the  pale  of  die 
Church,  for  the  rubric  excludes  all  otheit 
from  this  privilege ;  which  is  acreeable  to 
the  sense  of  all  nations,  who  nave  gene* 
rally  thought  fit  to  punish  some  kinds  of 
malefactors  with  the  want  of  these  ritw 
after  their  death,  as  well  as  to  afflict  tiia 
criminal,  while  he  lives,  with  appreheih 
sions  of  the  disgrace  to  be  done  to  his 
body,  which  is  naturally  dear  to  all  men ; 
as  to  perpetuate  the  odium  of  the  crinM^ 
while  the  corpse  is  exposed  to  public  scorn 
after  the  offender  hath  parted  with  his  life. 
Thus  murderers  were  punished  amonffihe 
Romans :  and  among  the  Greeks  robbeii 
of  temples  and  sacrilegious  persons,  as  also 
those  tnat  betrayed  their  country,  with  fr 
vers  other  notorious  transgressors.  Bfft 
none  have  been  so  justly  and  so  universaUr 
deprived  of  that  natural  right,  which  all 
m^n  seem  to  have  in  a  grave,  as  those 
who  break  that  great  law  of  nature,  the 
law  of  self-preservation, bylajring  yiolent 
hands  upon  themselves,  lliese  were  foi^ 
bidden  to  be  buried  among  the  Jews,  and 
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■mong  the  ancient  Romans  also.  And 
when  many  of  the  Milesian  viigins  made 
ftemselves  away,  the  rest  were  restrained 
bam  so  vile  a  crime  by  a  decree,  that, 
whosoever  so  died,  she  should  not  be 
boned,  bat  her  naked  body  should  be  ex- 
Mied  to  the  common  view.  And,  to  confirm 
w  e<^ahy  of  these  customs,  we  find  the 
Christian  councils,  as  well  abroad  as  at 
s,  have  forbidden  the  clergy  to  bury 
r  that  killed  themselves ;  as  doth  also 
present  rubric  in  imitation  of  those 
Dt  constitutions.  And  for  very  great 
,  namely,  to  terrify  all  from  com- 
i  so  detestable  ana  desperate  a  sin, 


^e  wilful  destroying  of  God's  image, 
the  casting  away  ot  (heir  own  souls,  as 
weD  as  their  opportunities  of  repentance  : 
dM  Church  hereof  declaring,  that  she  hath 
littie  hopes  of  their  salvation,  who  die  in 
an  act  of  the  greatest  wickedness,  which 
tkey  can  never  repent  of  after  it  be  com- 
mitted. 

To  these  are  to  be  added  all  that  die 
osder  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 
who  in  the  primitive  times  were  deniea 
Christian  burial  also,  with  the  intent  of 
bon^pthe  excommunicated  to  seek  their 
•bioliition  and  the  Church's  peace  for  their 
tool's  health,  ere  they  leave  this  world  ; 
and,  if  not,  of  declaring  them  cut  ofi*  from 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  bj  this  mark  of 
mhmy  distinguishing  them  from  obedient 
and  r^golar  Christians. 

This  office  is  also  denied  to  infants^  not 
jfl  admitted  into  the  Church  by  baptism ; 
001  so  much  to  punish  the  infants,  who 
hiTe  done  no  cnme,  as  the  parents,  by 
vhose  neglect  this  too  often  happens.  And 
pohape  this  external  and  sensible  kind  of 
puishment  may  move  them  to  be  more 
cttefal  to  accomplish  the  ofilice  in  due  time, 
thu  higher  and  more  spiritual  considera- 
liiM  wSl  do. 

All  other  persons  that  die  in  the  com- 
ttuoD  of  the  visible  Church  are  capable 
of  these  rites  of  Christian  burial,  according 
to  the  roles  and  practice  both  of  the 
pnutive  and  the  present  ages. — Dean 
Cmktr. 
Though  this  rubric  was  not  drawn  up 
tfl  1661,  and  none  of  the  regulations 
vlieh  it  enjoins,  excepting  only  what  re- 
hiBs  to  persons  excommunicate,  was  be- 
km  that  time  specified  in  any  ot  our  arti- 
fkgf  or  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  yet  it 
■■•t  uoc  be  considered  as  a  new  law,  but 
•tieiy  as  explanatory  of  the  ancient  canon 
Itw.  and  of  the  pcevious  usage  in  Eng- 


Not  that  the  Church  determines  any- 
thing concerning  the  future  state  of  those 
that  depart  be^re  they  are  admitted  to 
baptism ;  but  since  they  have  not  been  re- 
ceived within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  we 
cannot  properly  use  an  office  at  their 
funeral,  which  all  along  supposes  the  per- 
son that  is  buried  to  have  died  in  her  com- 
munion. 

[The  English  rubric  reads  "  The  office 
ensuing  is  not  to  be  used  for  any  that  die 
unbaptized."  &c.  Our  American  rubric 
says:  "The  office  ensuing  is  not  to  be 
used  for  any  unbaptized  adults,' '  &c. ; 
"from  which  it  appears,"  says  Bishop 
Brownell,  "  to  have  been  the  intention  of 
the  reviewers  that  the  service  might  be 
used  for  unbaptized  infants.  The  altera- 
tion was  probably  dictated  by  tenderness 
of  feeling."  In  the  commitment  of  the 
body  to  the  grave  the  American  Reviewers 
struck  out  the  words  in  the  English  Service 
"  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrec- 
tion to  Eternal  life,"  which  cannot  in  truth 
be  said  of  many  whom  we  are  called  upon 
to  bury ;  and  inserted  in  their  place  the 
sentence,  "  Looking  for  the  general  resur- 
rection in  the  last  day,  and  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ;  at  whose  second  coming  in  glo- 
rious majesty  to  judge  the  world,  the  earth 
and  the  sea  shall  give  up  their  dead  ;  and 
the  corruptible  bodies  ot  those  who  sleep 
in  Him  shall  be  changed  and  made  like 
unto  His  own  glorious  body."  This  change 
in  the  American  Service  relieves  it  of  what 
was  a  great  stumbling  block  in  the  way 
of  conscientious  cleigymen  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

"  It  has  been  made  a  question  in  Eng- 
land," says  Bishop  Brownell,  "  whether 
this  office  may  be  used  over  such  as  have 
been  baptized  by  dissenters  or  sectaries 
who  have  no  regular  commission  for  ad- 
ministering the  sacraments.  Mr.  Wheady 
seems  to  mink  that  the  clergyman  is  not 
obliged  to  recognise  any  baptisms  but  such 
as  are  proved  by  the  parish  register. 
But  by  this  rule  he  would  exclude  the 
children  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  validity 
of  whose  baptism  he  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  dis(>ute.  One  of  the  highest  tri- 
bunals in  England,  has,  however,  within 
a  few  years  past  decided  in  favor  of  the 
le^Iity  of  the  baptism  of  dissenters  upon 
pnnciples  of  ecclesiastical  law.  And  Mr 
Shepherd  well  observes,  that  nothing 
more  is  necessary  for  the  setUement  of 
this  point  than  an  appeal  to  the  decisions 
of  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts  since 
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the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  prosecutions, 
excommunications,  and  pains,  and  penal- 
lies  to  which  the  Presbyterians  were  sub- 
jected, are  so  many  demonstrations  that  the 
Church  holds  them  to  be  Christians,  and 
admits  of  course  the  validity  of  their  bap- 
tism. To  excommunicate  him  who  has 
no  Tifj^hi  to  Church  communion  would  be 
an  absurdity;  and  he  has  no  right  to  com- 
munion who  is  not  legally  baptized."] 

CABBALA.  IHebrew.'i  Tradiftons. 
Among  the  Jews,  it  principally  means  the 
mystical  interpretations  of  their  Scriptures, 
handed  down  by  tradition.  The  manner 
in  which  Maimonides  explains  the  Cab- 
bala, or  Traditions  of  the  Jews,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  '*  God  not  only  delivered  the  law 
to  Moses  on  Mount  Smai,  but  the  expla- 
nation of  it  likewise.  When  Moses  came 
down  from  the  mount,  and  entered  into 
his  tent,  Aaron  went  to  visit  him,  and 
Moses  acquainted  Aaron  with  the  laws  he 
had  received  from  God,  together  with  the 
explanation  of  them.  After  this,  Aaron 
placed  himself  at  the  right  hand  of  Moses, 
and  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  were  admitted;  to  whom  Moses 
repeated  what  he  had  just  before  told  to 
Aaron.  These  being  seated,  the  one  on 
the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  hand  of 
Moses,  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  who 
composed  the  Sannedrim.  came  in.  Moses 
a^ain  declared  the  sanie  laws  to  them, 
with  the  interpretations  of  them^  as  he  had 
done  before  to  Aaron  and  his  sons.  Lastly, 
all  who  pleased  of  the  common  people 
were  invited  to  enter,  and  Moses  instructed 
them  likewise  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
rest.  So  that  Aaron  heard  four  times 
what  Moses  had  been  taught  by  God  upon 
Mount  Sina ;  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  three 
times ;  the  seventy  elders  twice ;  and  the 
people  once.  Moses  afterwards  reduced 
the  laws,  which  he  had  received,  into 
writing,  but  not  the  explanations  of  them ; 
these  he  thought  it  sumcient  to  trust  to  the 
memories  of  the  above  mentioned  per- 
sons, who,  being  perfectly  instructed  in 
them,  delivered  them  to  their  children, 
and  tnese  asain  to  theirs,  from  age  to  age." 

The  Cabbala,  therefore,  is  properly  the 
Oral  Law  of  the  Jews,  delivered  down,  bjr 
word  of  mouth,  from  father  to  son ;  and  it 
is  to  these  interpretations  of  the  tmtten 
law  our  Saviour's  censure  is  to  be  applied, 
when  he  reproves  the  Jews  for  "  making 
the  commands  of  God  of  none  effect 
through  their  traditions." 

Some  of  the  Rabbins  pretend  that  the 
origin  of  the  Cabbala  is  to  be  referred  to 


the  angels  *  that  the  angel  Raziel  instniotad 
Adam  in  it:  the  angel  JaphieL  Sham; 
the  An^el  Ziedekiel,  Abraham,  kc.  Bat 
the  truth  is,  these  explications  of  the  Law 
are  only  the  several  interpretations  and 
decisions  of  the  Rabbins  on  the  Law  of 
Moses;  in  the  framing  of  which  th^ 
studied  principally  the  combinations  of 
particular  words,  letters,  and  numbers,  and 
by  that  means  pretended  to  discover  deaily 
the  true  sense  of  the  difficult  passages  oif 
Scripture. 

This  is  properijr  called  the  Art^kUL 
Cabbala,  to  distinguish  it  from  nmple  2Vv- 
dition :  and  it  is  of  three  sorts.  The  finl^ 
called  Gematria,  consists  in  taking  kttm 
as  figures,  and  explaining  words  by  tht 
arithmetical  value  of  the  Tetters  of  wrhSA 
they  are  composed.  For  instance,  the 
Hebrew  letters  of  Jabo-SchUoh  (Shitoh 
shall  come)  make  up  the  same  arithmetioal 
number  as  Mexsiak  (the  Me$nah);  fiem 
whence  they  conclude,  that  Skilok  sign^ 
fies  the  Messiah. 

The  second  kind  o(  Art^idal  Cahbthf 
which  is  called  Notaricon,  consists  in  takiag 
each  particular  letter  of  a  word  for  an 
entire  diction.  For  example,  of  Bff^ 
sckUh,  which  is  the  first  worn  ot  Genen^ 
composed  of  the  letters  B.  R.  A.  S.  C.  BL 
J.  T.  they  make  Bara-Rakia'AreX'Sdm^ 
maim'Jam'Tehompth,  i.  e.  he  created  the 
firmament,  the  earth,  the  heavens,  the  am, 
and  the  deep;  or  in  forming  one  entiie 
diction  out  ol  the  initial  letters  of  maajr; 
thus,  in  Atah'Gibbor'Ldtolam'Adonai  (Thoa 
art  strong  for  ever,  O  Loan,)  they  put  the 
initial  letters  of  this  sentence  toother,  aad 
form  the  word  Agla,  which  signifies  either, 
I  will  reveal,  or,  a  drop  of  dew,  and  is  the 
Cabbalistic  name  of  God. 

The  third  kind,  called  Themura,  consittt 
in  changing  and  transposing  the  letters  of 
a  word :  thus  of  the  word  Bercsc/Uffc  (tho 
first  of  the  book  of  Genesis)  they  make 
A-betisriy  the  first  of  the  month  Ttm,  and 
infer  from  thence  that  the  world  was  cie- 
ated  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Tbri, 
which  answers  very  nearly  to  oar  Septem* 
ber. 

The  Cabbala,  according  to  the  Jews^  it 
a  noble  and  sublime  science,  conductmg 
men  by  an  easy  method  to  the  profonndMI 
truths.  Without  it,  the  Holy  Scriptnni 
could  not  be  distinguished  fifom  proCuie 
books,  wherein  we  find  some  miracnkNHi 
events,  and  as  pure  morality  as  that  of  the 
law,  if  we  did  not  penetrate  into  the  tnrths 
locked  up  under  the  external  cover  of  the 
literal  sense.     As  men  were  grossly  de- 
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*irben,  dwelling  upon  rho  sensible 
,lhey  mistook  angeU  fot  men ;  so 
5f  fall  into  e nor  or  ignorance  when 
ibt  upon  the  surface  of  letters  or 
'which  change  wiih  customj  and 
liol  lip  to  the  ideas  of  God  liim- 
iich  are  infinitely  more  noble  and 
I. 

Id  visionanes  among  the  Jews  be- 
Iftt  oar  blessed  f^oRB  wrought  his 
I  by  virtue  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
I.  Some  learned  men  are  of  opi- 
bat  Pythagoras  and  Plato  learned 
ibali^lic  art  of  the  Jews  in  E^plj 
pn  the  contrary,  eay,  the  philosophy 
liagorafl  and  Plato  furnished  the 
ihh  ihc  Cabbala.  Most  of  ihe  be- 
lli the  primitive  Christian  Churchj 
I  tbe  vain  conceits  of  the  Cabbala ; 
mtly  ihe  GnoMic^^  Valentiniansj  and 
pns  — Brovghton. 

|A LISTS.    Those  Jewish   doctors 

dfesft  the  Mudy  of  the  Cabbala.     In 

ftton  of  these  menv  there  is  not  a 

piler,  or  accent  in  the  Law,  without 

pyslery  in  it.    The  firi^t  Cabbalis- 

Ihor  llial  we  know  of  is  Siroon^  the 

toachai,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  a 

re  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 

Hift  book,   entitled   Zohar,  is 

bat  it  is  agreed  that  many  addi- 

e  been  made  to    it     The    first 

this  work  is  entitled  Zcmutka  or 

ihe   second  Itlra   Rabf/a  or  the 

the  ihirt^,  Idm  Latta,  or  the 

which  is  the   auihor'B   last 

ft  his  disciples, — Brougkttm. 

pITES,    or   CAMANf>,     Chrii^tiam 

||  a  sect   of   the   Gnostics  of   the 

ieantury :  they  were  called  accord- 

taints  oamCf  who,  they  &ay^  was 

celestial  and  almighty  powerj 

il  was  made  hy  a  weak  one : 

^at  the  way  lo  be  saved  was  to 

_l  of  all  manner  of  thin^Sj  and  to 

leir  lusts  with  all  wicked  actions : 

a  great  number  of  angels  to 

y  gave  barbarons  names,  allribu- 

m  of  them  a  particular  sin  ;  so  that 

^ey  were  about  any  wicked  action. 

^ked  tbe  angel  whom  they  fancied 

de  over   it.      They  composed    a 

lied  St  Paul's  ascension  to  heaven, 

ihev  tilled  with  blasphemies  and 

le  Impieties,  as  if  they  were  the 

Irords  which  that  apostle  heard  in 

lacy:   they  had  a  particular  vene- 

br  Cain,  Corah ,  Dathan  and  Abi* 

lie  Sodomites,  and  especially  for 

Ito  whoa6  gospel  they  relied,  because 


his  treachery  occasioned  the  death  of 
Christ  •  and  they  made  use  of  a  gospel 
that  bore  that  false  disciple's  name. 

CALENDAR.  The  word  calendar  is 
derived  from  Caiendtij  the  first  day  of  the 
Roman  month.  Our  calendar  in  the  Prayer 
Book  consisis  of  several  columns.  I'he 
first  shows  the  days  of  the  month  in  iheir 
numerical  order ;  the  second  contains  ihe 
letters  of  the  alphabet  affixed  lo  the  days 
of  the  week  ;  the  third,  as  primed  in  the 
larger  common  urayer  books,  has  the  cal- 
endsj  noiiest  and  ides^  which  was  the  me- 
thod of  computation  used  by  the  old  Ro- 
mans and  primitive  Christians,  and  is  slill 
useful  to  those  who  read  ecclesiastical 
history. 

The  four  last  columns  contain  the  course 
of  lessons  for  morn  inland  evening  prayer 
for  ordinary  days  throughout  the  year. 
The  inlennediate  cohinin,  namely^  the 
fourth^  coutainSj  together  with  the  holy- 
days  observed  by  the  Church  of  England, 
such  popish  holydays  as  il  was  thought 
best  to  retain.*  Tlie  reasons  why  the 
names  of  lhe*<e  sainls^  days  and  holydays 
were  resumed  into  the  calendar  are  vari- 
ous. Some  of  them  being  retained  upon 
account  of  our  courts  of  justice,  which 
usually  made  their  returns  on  these  days, 


or  else  upon  the  days  before  or  after  them, 
which  were  called  in  the  writs,  Tiffi/., 
Ffjf.,  or  Crast.,  as  in    Vigil.  3Inrtinj  Feat. 


Martin^  Crust.  Martin,  and  the  like.  Oth- 
ers are  probably  kept  in  the  calendar  for 
the  sake  of  such  tradesmen,  handicrafts- 
men, and  others,  as  are  want  to  celebrate 
the  memory  of  their  tutelar  saints :  as  the 
Welshmen  do  of  St  David,  the  shoema- 
kers of  St.  Crispin,  &c.  And  again, 
churche,s  being  in  several  places  dedi- 
cated to  some  or  other  of  these  saints, 
it  has  been  the  usual  custom  in  such 
places  to  have  wakes  or  fairs  kept  upon 
those  days;  so  that  the  people  would  pro* 
bably  be  displeased,  if,  eitner  in  this,  or 
the  former  case,  their  favorite  saint's  name 
should  be  left  out  of  the  calendar.  Be- 
sides, the  histories  which  were  writ  be- 
fore the  Reformation  do  frequently  speak 
of  transactions  happening  upon  such  a 
holyday,  or  about  such  a  lime^  withouk 
mentioning  the  month,  relating  on©  thing 
to  be  done  at  Lammas-tide,  and  another 
about  Martinmas,  &c. ;  so  that  were  these 
names  quite  left  out  of  the  calendar,  wo 
might  be  at  a  loss  to  know  when  several 
of  these  transactions  happened.     For  this 
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and  the  foregoing  reasons  our  second  re- 
formers under  Queen  Elizabeth  (though 
all  those  days  had  been  omitted  in  both 
books  of  King  Edward  VI.,  excepting  St. 
George*s-day,  Lammas-day,  St.  Laurence, 
and  St.  Clement,  which  two  last  were  in 
his  second  book)  thought  convenient  to 
restore  the  names  of  them  to  the  calendar, 
though  not  with  any  regard  of  being  kept 
holy  oy  the  Church.  For  this  they  thought 
prudent  to  forbid,  as  well  upon  the  ac- 
count of  the  great  inconveniency  brought 
into  the  Church  in  the  times  of  popery, 
by  the  observation  of  such  a  number  of 
holy  days,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  labor- 
ing and  trading  men,  as  by  reason  that 
many  of  those  saints  they  then  comme- 
morated were  oftentimes  men  of  none  of 
the  best  characters.  Besides,  the  history 
of  these  saints,  and  the  accounts  they 
gave  of  the  other  holydays.  were  frequent- 
ly found  to  be  feigned  ana  fabulous.  In 
the  short  ciccounts  of  each  of  these  holy- 
days,  given  in  the  notes  on  the  calendar, 
the  reader  will  not  suppose  that  all  the 
stories  are  intended  to  be  imposed  upon 
him  as  truths,  although  nothing  will  be 
set  down  but  what  sd'me  or  other  of 
the  Romanists  superstiliouslv  believe. — 
Whcatly. 

CALL  TO  THE  MINISTRY.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  motions  or  calls  to  the 
ministry.  First,  the  outward;  whereby 
those  who  have  a  right  of  recommend- 
ing a  person  to  the  execution  of  any  ec- 
clesiastical office,  do  fix  upon  him  as  one 
in  their  judgment  qualifieci  for  it ;  and  the 
bishop,  approving  their  judgment,  does 
admit  him  into  such  office  in  due  manner, 
as  the  laws  of  God  and  the  rites  of  the 
Church  do  require.  Hut  the  inward  call 
is  something  preceding  this,  and  is  requir- 
ed by  our  Church  as  a  qualification  for 
the  latter.  Now  it  has  been  some  matter 
of  doubt  what  is  meant  here  by  being  "  in- 
wardly moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'"  Biit 
I  think  no  one  can  judge,  that  the  compi- 
lers of  this  office  did  ever  entertain  such 
enthusiastical  notions,  as  to  imagine  that 
no  persons  were  to  be  admitted  into  any 
degree  of  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  without 
having  a  special  revelation  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  God  had  particularly  commis- 
sioned them  to  take  upon  them  that  office, 
as  St  Paul  says  of  himself,  that  he  was 
"an  apostle  called  of  God."  Rom.  i.  1, 
1  Cor.  I.  1.)  For  such  calls  as  these  were 
miraculous  and  extraordinary,  and  remain- 
ed not  much  longer  than  the  apostolic 


times.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  this  mo- ' 
tion  or  call*  must  be  something  in  a  more 
ordinary  and  common  way. 

Now  we  know  that  the  Scriptare  teacheti 
that  the  common  and  ordinary  p^races,  and 
all  good  dispositions  and  resohmons,  are  at^ 
tributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  "  Eyeir 
good  and  perfect  gift  cometh  from  above.'' 
(Jam.  i.  17.)  <*It  is  God  that  workethin 
you,  both  to  will  and  to  do,  of  his  good 
pleasure."  (Phil.  ii.  13^  The  aposUe  calls 
the  ordinary  graces  of  love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  gendeness^  goodness,  meek* 
ness,  temperance, "  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit" 
(Gal.  V.  24.)  Thus  the  belief  of  the  gos^l 
is  called  "the  spirit  of  faith."  (2Cor.  iv. 
13.)  And  it  is  said  expressly,  that  "no 
one  saith  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by 
the  Holy  Ghost."  (1  Cor.  xii.  3.)  Now,i 
conceive,  all  that  is  here  meant  by  "  inwajd 
motion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  "  is  his  ordinaiy 
motion,  by  which  Christians  are  stirred  up 
to  every  good  resolution  which  they  make, 
or  good  action  which  they  do.  Ana  where- 
as a  resolution  to  take  upon  one  the  office 
of  the  ministry^  without  any  bad  dcsisn 
mixing  with  it,  is  a  good  resolution,  so  he 
that  takes  it  up  may  be  properly  said  to  be 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  do  it.  For 
it  must  be  undoubtedly  owned,that  such  a 
resolution  is  a  good  and  pious  one,  since 
the  apostle  says  plainly,  la]^ing  it  down  as 
an  undoubted  truth,  "  This  is  a  trne  saying, 
if  a  man  desireth  the  office  of  a  bishop, 
he  desireth  a  good  work."  (1  Tim.  iii.  1.) 
And,  to  be  sure,  in  those  times  it  seldom 
happened,  that  this  or  any  other  ec- 
clesiastical office  was  desired,  but  only 
from  a  pure  view  of  doing  good.  For  these 
were  exposed  the  foremost  to  the  rage  of 
the  persecutors,  and  men  must  be  actuated 
by  a  noble  zeal  for  the  gospel,  to  lay 
themselves  under  the  necesshy  of  being 
exposed  to  the  most  grievous  sufferings, 
or  laying  down  their  lives  for  the  sake  of 
it.  And  in  these  times,  likewise,  men  may, 
and  frequently,  I  doubt  not,  do,  take  upon 
them  the  ecclesiastical  employs  upon  veiy 
good  aims.  Therefore  the  meaning  of  this 
question  is,  whether,  after  an  impartial  ex* 
amination  of  their  hearts,  they  find  that 
they  do  not  take  this  sacred  employ  upoa 
them,  barely  for  a  maintenance  in  the 
world,  or  that  thereby  they  mtur  acquire 
those  superior  dignities  and  pronts,  wnich 
in  these  peaceable  ages  or  Christianity 
some  of  the  clersy  do  partake  of;  bat  only 
that  they  think  they  may  be  serviceable  in 
GoD^s  vineyard,  and  are  willing  to  con- 
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tribnte  the  besl  of  iheir  labors  tlierein,  "  for 
the  proraotingof  CoD'tnrlory  aoJ  ihe  edify- 
ing of  his  people.'' — Dr.  NichoUs. 

The  candidiite  for  deacon's  orders  has 
the  questioD  of  ihe  inward  call  pul  lo  him 
ihna:  Do  you  trust  that  you  are  inwardly 
moved  by  the  Holy  GaosT,  to  take  upon 
Tou  this  oHice  and  ministration  to  serve 
b«»l>,  in  promoting  his  glory,  and  the  edify- 
ing of  his  people  ? 

Thi^  IS  ai^eat  question  indeed)  and  thai 
wliich  no  man  can  give  a  true  and  positive 
•otvrer  lo,  without  having  searched  nar- 
rowly into  his  own  heart,  and  seriously 
eofisiJered  the  bent  and  inclinations  of  his 
BoaL  But  it  is  a  question  verj-  necessary 
to  be  propounded  J  for  the  Holy  Gijoit  now 
«tipphes  the  place  and  room  of  our  bles- 
f>eJ  SAViotTR  in  his  church  militant  here  on 
earth.  And  therefore,  as  it  was  hy  him 
ihai  the  several  offices  themselves  wereal 
firisl  constituled,  so  it  Is  by  Idm  that  men 
are  called  to  the  execution  of  them  ;  and 
it  l»  by  him  alone  that  all  ecclesiastical 
ministrations,  perforroed  by  such  othccrsj 
are  made  ellt'Clual  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  appointed;  and  therefore 
the  Church  is  bound  to  take  care  that  none 
tt      '  1  into  her  miaistr}',  but  such  as 

t\  r^s  and  hopes  to  be  called  to  it 

h}  tut-  riutv  Ghost.  But  she  can  have  no 
groond  lo  believe  this,  but  only  from  the 
n»»rvnMc  themselves,  none  but  themselves 
I  Glinted  with  the  motions  ot  God^s 

>4  -  ,  11  their  own  hearts.  And  there- 
fore the  bishop  require!*  them  to  deal 
plainly  and  faithfully  with  him  and  ttie 
Church,  and  to  tell  him  whether  they  realty 
irust  that  they  are  moved  by  the  Holy 
Gifu#T  to  taka  this  office  upon  them?  To 
which  every  one  is  bound  to  answer,  **  1 
ImH  hO  :* '  not  that  he  knows  it,  or  is  certain 
of  lt«  for  it  is  possible  that  his  heart  may 
tteoeive  him  ia  it,  but  that  he  trusts  or 
hopes  ti  15  so. 

But  what  ground  can  any  one  have  to 
triMit  ll^at  he  is  moved  hy  die  Holy  Ghost 
to  take  the  ministry  upon  him  I  To  that  I 
answer  in  shorty,  that  if  a  man  finds  that, 
upon  due  ejiaminalion,  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  where  he  is  to  serve,  is  satisfied 
of  hift  ahihties  and  qualiilcalions  for  the 
ministry;  and  that  his  great  end  and  de- 
sigQ  in  uni!t*rtaking  it  is  to  serve  God,  for 
tiia  pr  ni  his  glory  and  the  edify- 

lOg  ol  ,'!e;  he  hath  good  grounds 

lo  Uu*t.  ili^i  he  IS  moved  lo  it  by  the  Holt 
Giiorr,  it  being  only  by  him  that  any  man 
can  be  duly  qualified  for  it,  and  moved  to 
take  it  upon  hha  out  of  so  good  and  pious 


a  design  as  that  is.  But  if  either  of  these 
ihin^^s  be  wanting;  as^  if  a  man  be  not  fit* 
led  for  the  office,  he  may  conclude  he  is 
not  called  to  it  by  the  Holy  GuosTj  for  he 
neither  calls  nor  uselh  any  but  fit  instru- 
ment* in  what  he  doth  ■  or,  if  a  man  be 
moved  to  it  out  of  a  design,  not  to  do  good, 
but  lo  gel  applause  or  preferment  in  the 
world,  he  may  thence  infer  that  he  is  not 
moved  to  it  by  the  Spirit  of  God  but  by  the 
spirit  of  pride  and  covetousness,  and  liien 
can  have  no  ground  to  expect  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  should  ever  bless  and  assist  him  in 
the  execution  of  his  office.  According  to 
these  rules,  therefore^  they  who  are  lo  be 
ordained  may  discern  whether  tliey  can 
truly  ^ive  the  answer  required  to  this  great 
questJor^  that  will  be  propounded  to  them. 
As  for  their  qnalifiealions  for  it,  the  bishop 
hath  already  approved  of  them ;  but,  as  to 
their  main  euu  and  design  in  undertaking 
the  ministry,  that  must  be  left  to  God  and 
their  own  consciences^  who  alone  know  it, 
and  so  can  best  judge  whether  they  can 
truly  say  that  they  '^  trust  they  are  moved 
to  it  by  the  Holy  GirosT.-' — Sp.  Beia-idge. 
The  following  is  Calvin^s  definition  of 
the  inward  call  in  his  book  of  luslilules, 
which  being  published  about  ten  years 
before  the  Ordinal  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
might  probably  be  a  guide  to  our  Refer* 
mers  in  framing  this  question  :  "That  it  is 
the  good  lesiiraony  of  our  own  hearty  that 
we  have  taken  this  office,  neither  for  am- 
bition, covetoiisness,  nor  any  evil  design, 
but  out  of  a  true  fear  of  God,  and  a  desire 
\o  edify  the  Church.'*  Now  this  we  may 
know  by  duly  considering,  whether  it  were 
the  external  honors  and  revenues  that  are 
annexed  to  this  profession,  or  any  other 
worldly  end,  that  hrst  or  chiefly  did  incline 
us  to  the  ministry.  If  so,  we  were  moved 
by  carnal  objects,  and  led  on  by  our  own 
corrupt  will  and  afiections.  But  if  our  prin- 
ripal  motives  were  spirituaL  that  is,  a  zeal 
for  GoD*B  glory,  and  a  desire  to  promote  the 
salvation  of  souls,  then  we  were  ^' moved 
by  the  Spirit,  and  inwardly  called  by  Gon.'^ 
I  grant  we  cannot  but  know  there  are 
honors  and  rewards,  piously  and  justly  an- 
nexed lo  ihis  holy  function  ^  and.  as  men, 
we  cannot  but  liope  for  a  competency  of 
them  ;  yea,  this  may  be  a  subordinate 
motive.  Cut  I  may  say  of  the  priesthood, 
as  CuRtsT  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it 
niuiit  be  sought  in  the  first  place  for  itself, 
and  the  other  only  as  additional  con- 
sequences thereof  (Matt.  vi.  33.)  We 
must  love  the  duties  of  this  calling;  read- 
ing, study,  praying,  preaching,  kc,  more 
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than  the  rewards.  Yea,  if  persecution 
should  ever  strip  the  Church  or  these  pro- 
visions, as  it  hath  often  done,  we  must  not 
cast  offour  holy  ministrations.  (lCor.ix.l6.) 

This  inward  call  thus  explained  is  the 
first  and  one  of  the  principal  qualifications 
for  him  that  is  to  be  employed  about  hea- 
venly things.  And  therefore  it  is  inserted, 
not  only  nito  ours,  but  other  reformed 
offices  for  ordination ;  where  it  is  inquired, 
"  if  tftey  believe  that  God  by  the  Uhurch 
calls  them  to  this  ministry,  and  if  they  did 
not  seek  for  worldly  riches  or  glory,"  as  in 
the  liturgy  of  the  Belgic  Church.  Our 
candidates  know  this  question  will  be 
asked :  wherefore  let  them  examine  their 
hearts  stricdy,  and  answer  it  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  souls  j  not  doubting  but  that 
good  Spirit,  who  excited  them  to  this  work, 
will  assist  and  bless  all  their  performances. 
— Dean  Comber. 

CALVINISTS.  Those  who  interpret 
Scripture  in  accordance  witli  the  views  of 
John  Calvin,  who  was  born  at  Noyon,  a.  d. 
1509,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Geneva, 
and  who  established  a  system  both  of  doc- 
trine and  of  discipline  peculiarly  his  own. 

The  essential  doctrmes  of  Calvinism 
have  been  reduced  to  these  five :  particu- 
lar election,  particular  redemption,  moral 
inability  in  a  fallen  state,  irresistible  grace, 
and  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints. 
These  are  termed,  by  theologians,  the  five 
points ;  and  ever  since  the  synod  of  Dort, 
when  they  were  the  subjects  of  discussion 
between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  and 
whose  decrees  are  the  standard  of  modern 
Calvinism,  frequent  have  been  the  contro- 
versies agitated  respectin^:  them.  Even 
the  Calvinists  themselves  differ  in  the  ex- 
plication of  them :  it  cannot  therefore  be 
expected  that  a  verj-  specific  account  of 
them  should  be  given  here.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  they  comprehend  the 
following  propositions : — 

1st,  That  God  has  chosen  a  certain 
number  in  Christ  to  everlasting  glory,  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  his  immutable  purpose,  and  of  his 
free  grace  and  love,  wuhoul  the  least  fore- 
sight of  faith,  good  works,  or  any  condi- 
tions performed  by  the  creatures ;  and  that 
the  rest  of  mankind  he  was  pleased  to  pass 
by,  and  ordain  them  to  dishonor  and 
wrath  for  their  sins,  to  the  praise  of  his 
vindictive  justice. 

2dly,  That  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  suf- 
ferings and  death,  made  an  atonement  only 
for  the  sins  of  the  elect. 

3dly^  That  mankind  are  totally  depraved 


in  consequence  of  the  fall;  and,  by  VI^ 
tue  of  Adam's  being  their  public  head, 
the  guilt  of  his  sin  was  imputed,  and  a 
corrupt  nature  conveyed,  to  all  his  poste- 
rity, from  which  proceeds  all  actual  trans- 
gression; and  that  by  sin  we  are  made 
subject  to  death,  and  all  miseries,  tempo- 
ral, spiritual,  and  eternal. 

4thly,  That  all  whom  God  has  predesti- 
nated to  life,  he  is  pleased,  in  his  appointed 
time,  effectually  to  call,  by  his  word  and 
Spirit,  out  of  that  state  of  sin  and  death, 
in  which  they  are  by  nature,  to  grace  and 
salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 

And,  5thly,  That  those  whom  Goil  has 
effectually  called  and  sanctified  by  his 
spirit,  shall  never  finally  fall  from  a  state 
of  grace. 

CAMALDOLI.  A  religious  order  of 
Christians  founded  by  St.  Komuald,  aboot 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century:  this  roan 
gave  his  monks  the  rule  of  St.  Bennet'a 
order,  with  some  particular  constitntionsL 
and  a  white  habit,  after  a  vision  he  had  or 
several  persons  clothed  so,  who  were  going 
up  on  a  ladder  to  heaven.  He  was  of  ft 
noble  family  of  Ravenna,  and  having  foond 
near  the  Apennine  hills  near  Arezzo,  a 
frightful  solitary  place,  called  Campo  Mai- 
doTi,  he  began  to  build  a  monastery  there, 
about  the  year  1009,  and  this  moaasteiy 
gave  its  name  to  all  the  order.  The  con- 
gregation of  hermits  of  St.  Romuald,  or  of 
Mount  Couronne^  is  a  branch  of  the  Carnal- 
doli,  to  which  it  joined  in  1532.  Paul 
Justinian,  of  Venice,  be^an  its  establish- 
ment in  1520,  and  founded  the  chief  monas- 
tery in  the  Apennine,  in  a  place  called  the 
Mount  of  the  Crown,  ten  miles  from 
Perugia,  and  dedicated  to  our  Saviour  in 
1555.— //w^  des,  Ord.  Relig. 

CAMKRONIANS.  A  party  of  Presbyte- 
rians in  Scotland,  so  called  from  Archi- 
bald Cameron,  a  field  preacher,  who  waa 
the  first  who  separated  from  commanioa 
with  the  other  Presbyterians,  who  were 
not  of  his  opinion  concerning  the  ministera 
that  had  accepted  of  all  indulgence  from 
king  Charles  II.  He  considered  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  indulgence  to  be  a  counte- 
nancing of  the  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  The  other  Presbyterians  wished 
the  controversy  to  drop,  till  it  could  be 
determined  by  a  general  assembly;  bot 
the  Cameronians,  through  a  transport  of 
zeal,  separated  from  them,  and  some  who 
associated  with  them  ran  into  excess  of 
frenzy ;  declaring  that  king  Charles  II.  had 
forfeited  his  right  to  the  crown  and  society 
of  the  Church,  by  his  breaking  the  solemn 
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l#a^e  and  covenant,  which  were  the 
terms  on  which  he  received  the  former ; 
nd  by  hi^  vicious  life,  which,  de  jurCj 
bey  said,  excluded  him  from  the  latter: 
key  pretended  both  to  dethrone  and  ex- 
Bmmunicate  hirn,  and  for  that  purpose 
ftade  an  insurrection,  but  were  soon  sup- 
reused.  Since  the  accession  of  kin^ 
rilliam  III.  lo  the  crown  ihey  complied 
rith.  and  zealously  served  the  govern- 
ment; and  as  regards  their  former  diffe- 
mces  in  church  matters,  ihey  were  also 
id  a^ide,  the  preachers  of  iheir  party 
jivUig  submittea  to  the  General  Assem- 
ly  of  the  Scottish  eatabli&hmeut  in  1690, 
which  they  still  continue  members. 
CAJVCELLI.  (See  ChanceL) 
CAiXDLES.  {See  Lighls  on  the  Aihr,) 
CANDLEMAS  DAY.  A  name  for- 
erly  given  to  the  festival  of  the  Puritlca- 
on  of  the  Virijjin  Mary,  observed  in  our 
'jurch,  Febf\iary  2,  'in  the  medi^v^l 
_  :)iircbf  this  day  was  remarkable  for  the 
immber  of  lighted  candles,  which  were 
borne  about  in  processions,  and  placed  in 
"liurches,  in  memory  of  him  w^ho  came 
►  be  **a  li^ht  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and 
he  glory  of  his  people  Israel"  From  this 
iDstcim  the  name  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
Ired* 
CANON.  The  lawa  of  the  church  are 
Jled  canons,  the  word  canon  being  ile- 
fed  from  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies 
trole  or  measure, 
Since  the  Church  is  a  society  of  Chris- 
nsj  and  since  every  society  must  have 
Qthority  to  prescribe  rules  and  laws  for 
Ke  government  of  its  own  members,  it 
muft  necessarily  follow  that  the  Church 
has  this  power;  for  otherwise  there  would 
be  great  di&order  amongst  Christians.  This 
power  was  exercised  in  the  Church  before 
the  Roman  empire  became  Christian^  as 
mfkpeara  by  thof^e  ancient  canons  which 
^^niade  before  thai  time,  and  which 
entioned  in  the  writings  of  the  pri» 
I  fathers;  by  the  apostolical  canons, 
fhich,  though  not  made  by  the  apostles 
lve«,  aje  nevertheless  of  great  an- 
*  ftnd  by  various  canons  which 
Finade  in  councils  held  in  the  second 
century,  which  were  not  directory  alone^ 
jbot  binding,  and  to  be  ob«5erved  by  the 
"ergy,  untier  the  penalty  of  deprivation  ; 
nd  by  the  laity,  under  pain  of  excommu- 
'an.  Under  this  title  we  will  men- 
1.  Foreign  canons.  2.  Such  an 
)  been  received  here.  3,  The  power 
ting  new  canons. 


(L)  As  to  the  first,  Constanline  the 
Great,  the  first  emperor  who  g:ave  Chris- 
tians some  respite  from  persecution,  caused 
general  councils  and  national  and  provin- 
cial synods  to  be  assembled  in  his  domi- 
nions; where,  amongst  other  things,  rules 
were  matle  for  the  government  of  tlie 
Church,  which  were  called  canons;  the 
substance  of  which  was  at  first  collected 
out  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  ancient  wri- 
tings of  the  fathers.  We  will  not  trouble 
the  reader  with  a  long  history  of  provin- 
cial constitulionSj  synodals,  glossaries,  sen- 
tences of  popes,  fiummariest  and  rescripts, 
from  which  the  canon  law  has,  by  degrees^ 
been  compded,  since  the  days  of  that  em- 
peror ;  it  is  sufiicient  to  stale,  that  they 
were  collected  hy  Ivo^  bishop  of  Charlresy 
about  the  14lh  year  of  our  kin^  Henry  L, 
(1114)  in  three  volumes,  which  are  com- 
monly called  the  decrees.  These  decreeB^ 
corrected  by  Gratian,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
were  published  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
king  Stephen  ;  and  the  reason  of  the  pub- 
licauon  at  that  time  might  be  to  decide  the 
quarrel  between  Theobald,  archbishop  of 
Camerbury,  and  Henry,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, the  king^'s  brother,  who  being 
made  a  legate,  the  archbishop  looketl 
upon  it  as  a  diminution  of  his  power,  and 
an  encroachment  upon  that  privilege  which 
heh^dsLsiegatusunfus,  (Seekgafe.)  Thet^e 
decrees  were  received  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Western  Church,  but  never  by  those  of 
the  East,  which  is  one  reason  why  their 
priests  continued  to  marry,  which  the 
clergy  of  the  West  were,  by  these  decrees, 
forbidden  to  do. 

The  next  in  order  of  time,  were  the  de- 
cretals, which  are  canonical  episdes  writ- 
ten by  popes  alone,  or  assisted  by  some 
cardinals,  to  determine  any  controversy; 
and  of  these  there  are  likewise  three  vol* 
umes.  The  first  volume  of  these  decre- 
tals was  compiled  by  Raimuntlus  Barci- 
nius,  who  was  chaplain  to  Gregory  IX  , 
atid  were  published  Dv  him  about  the  14th 
year  of  King  Henry  ill.,  a,  d.  1226.  This 
was  appointed  to  be  read  in  all  schools, 
and  was  to  be  taken  for  law  in  all  ecclesi- 
astical courts.  About  sixty  years  after- 
wards, Simon  a  monk  of  Walden,  began 
to  read  these  laws  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  the  next  year  in  O.^tford. 
The  second  volume  was  collected  and  ar- 
ranged by  Boniface  VHf.,  and  publi'^hed 
about  the  27th  year  of  our  king  Edward  1., 
A.  D.  1298.  The  third  volume  was  col- 
lected by  Clement  V.,  and  published  in 
the  Council  of  Vienna,  and  likewise  here, 
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in  the  2d  year  of  Edward  II.,  a.  d. 
1308,  and  from  him  were  called  Clemen- 
tines. 

These  decretals  were  never  received  in 
England,  or  anywhere  else,  but  only  in 
the  pope's  dommions,  which  are  therefore 
called  by  canonists  FatruB  obedienticSj  as 
particularly  the  canon  concerning  the  in- 
vestiture of  bishops  by  lay  hand.  John 
Adreas,  a  celebrated  canonist  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  wrote  a  commentary 
on  these  decretals,  which  he  entitled 
XovcUcB  from  a  very  beautiful  daughter  he 
had  of  that  name,  whom  he  bred  a  scholar : 
the  father  being  a  professor  of  law  at  Bo- 
logna, had  instructed  his  daughter  so  well 
in  it,  that  she  assisted  him  in  reading  lec- 
tures to  his  scholars,  and,  therefore,  to 
perpetuate  her  memory,  he  gave  that  book 
the  title  of  Novella, 

About  the  tenth  year  of  king  Edward  II., 
John  XXII.  published  his  extravagants. 
But  as  to  the  Church  of  England,  even  at 
that  time,  when  the  papal  authority  was 
at  the  highest,  none  of  these  foreign 
canons,  or  any  new  canons,  made  at  any 
national  or  provincial  synod  here,  had  any 
manner  of  force  if  they  were  against  the 

f)rerogative  of  the  king,  or  the  laws  of  the 
and.  It  is  true  that  every  Christian  nation 
in  communion  with  the  pope  sent  some 
bishops,  abbots,  or  priors,  to  those  foreign 
councils,  and  generally  four  were  sent  out 
of  England;  and  it  was  by  those  means, 
together  with  the  allowance  of  the  civil 
power,  that  some  canons  made  there  were 
received  here,  but  such  as  were  against 
the  laws  were  totally  rejected. 

Nevertheless,  eome  of  these  foreign  ca- 
nons were  received  in  England,  and  ob- 
tained the  force  of  laws  by  the  general 
approbation  of  the  king  and  people  (though 
it  may  be  difficult  to  know  what  these 
canons  are);  and  it  was  upon  this  pretence 
that  the  pope  claimed  an  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  mdependent  of  the  king,  and 
sent  his  legates  to  England  with  commis- 
sions to  determine  causes  according  to 
those  canons,  which  were  now  compiled 
into  several  volumes,  and  called  jus  cano- 
mcum:  these  were  not  only  enjoined  to 
be  obeyed  as  laws,  but  publicly  to  be  read 
and  expounded  in  all  schools  and  uni- 
versities as  the  civil  law  was  read  and 
expounded  there,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication to  those  who  neglected.  Hence 
arose  quarrels  between  kings  and  several 
archbishops  and  other  prelates,  who  ad- 
hered to  those  papal  usurpations.  Such 
foreign  canons  as  were  received  here  never 


had  any  force  from  any  papal,  legantine,  or 
provincial  constitutions,  but  from  the  ac- 
ceptance and  usage  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  bishops^  indeed,  who  were  sent 
from  hence  to  assist  in  foreign  councils^ 
consented  to  the  canons  made  there ;  but 
this  did  not  bind  the  Church  of  England 
till  they  were  allowed  by  the  king  and 
people.  Still,  when  a  canon  is  thus  re- 
ceived upon  an  ancient  practice,  and  ge- 
neral consent  of  the  people,  in  such  case 
it  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

(II.)  Besides  these  foreign  canons,  there 
were  several  laws  and  constitutions  made 
here  for  the  government  of  the  Chnrch.  all 
of  which  are  now  in  force,  but  which  had 
not  been  so  without  the  assent  and  con- 
firmation of  the  kings  of  England.  Even 
from  William  I.  to  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation, no  canons  or  constitutions  made 
in  any  synods  were  suffered  to  be  exe- 
cuted if  they  had  not  the  royal  assent 
This  was  the  common  usage  and  practice 
in  England,evcn  when  the  papal  usurpation 
was  most  exalted ;  for  if  at  any  time  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  did,  by  their  sentences, 
endeavor  to  enforce  obedience  to  such 
canons,  the  courts  at  common  law,  npon 
complaint  made,  would  grant  prohibitions. 
So  that  the  statute  of  submission,  which 
was  afterwards  made  in  the  25th  year  of 
Henry  VIII.,  seems  to  be  declarative  of 
the  common  law,  that  the  clergy  coukl 
not  de  jure,  and  by  their  own  authority, 
without  the  king's  assent,  enact  or  excH 
cute  any  canons.  These  canons  were 
all  collected  and  explained  by  Lyndwood, 
dean  of  the  Arches,  in  the  reign  oi 
Henry  VI.,  and  by  him  reduced  under  this 
method. 

1.  The  canons  of  Stephen  Langtoo, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  made  at  a 
council  held  at  Oxford,  in  the  6th  year  of 
Henry  III. 

2.  The  canons  of  Otho,  the  pope's  le- 
gate, who  held  a  council  in  St.  Paul's 
church,  in  the  25th  year  of  Henry  III., 
which  from  him  were  called  the  Constitu- 
tions of  Otho ;  upon  which  John  de  Athon, 
one  of  the  canons  of  Lincoln,  wrote  a 
comment. 

3.  The  canons  of  Boniface,  of  Savoy, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  45th  of 
Henry  III.,  which  were  all  usurpations 
upon  the  common  law,  as  concemmg  the 
boundaries  of  parishes,  the  right  of  patron- 
age, and  against  trials  of  the  right  of 
tithes  in  the  king's  courts  against  writs  of 
prohibition,  &c.  Although  he  threatened 
the  judges  with  excommunication  (some 
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ladges  being  at  thatlime  clergry  men,) 
f  disobeyed  the  canona,  yet  they  prn- 
in  ihe.^  matters  according  lo  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  kept  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  within  their  proper  jnris- 
diction.  This  occasioned  a  variance  be- 
reen  the  spiritAial  and  temporal  lords ; 
upon  this  the  t^lergy,  in  the  3 1st  of 
enry  IH.,  exhibited  several  articles  of 
eir  grievances  to  the  parliament,  which 
&y  called  Artiatlt  Cleri;  the  articles  ihom- 
tlFes  are  lost,  but  some  of  the  answers  lo 
era  are  extant,  by  which  it  appears  that 
one  of  these  canons  made  by  Boniface 
las  confirmed. 

tThe  canons  of  Cardinal  Ottobon,  the 

legate,  who  held  a  synod  at  St. 

itlie  53d  of  Henry  III,  in  which 

ed  those  canoHij  made  by  his 

orOlho,  and  published  some  new 

m:  and  by  his  le;^ntine  aufhority  com- 

ncled  that  they  should  be  obeyed :  upon 

canons,   likewise,   Jobn'de  Altion 

ote  another  comment. 

The  canons  of  Archbishop  Petkham^ 
ie  at  a  synod  held  at  Reading,  in  the 
ar  1279,  ihe  7lh  of  Edward  I. 

The  canons  of  the  same  archbishopj 
ade  at  a  synod  held  at   Lambelh,  two 
rs  afterwards. 

The  canons  of  Archbishop  Winchel- 
,  made  in  the  34th  of  Edward  L 
8,  The  canons  of  Archbishop  Reynoldr^, 
I  a  synod  held  at  Oxford,  in  tlie  year  1322^ 
fte  16th  of  Edward  II. 

0,  The  canons  of  Symon  Alopham,  arch- 
'^ishop  of  Canterbury,  made   m  the  year 
128,  the  3d  of  Edward  III. 
10,  Of  Archbishop  Stratford. 

Of  Archbishop  Simon  [slip,  made 
Uie  37ih  of  Edward  III 
Of  Syraon  Sudbury ^  archbishop  of 
rrburv,  made  in  the  year  1378,  the 
r^  Ricfiard  II. 

13.  Of  Archbishop  Arundel,  made  at  a 
nod  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1403,  the  imh 

Henrj*  iV. 

1 4.  Of  Archbishop  Chichely,  in  the  year 
115,  tlie  3d  of  Henry  V. 

15.  Of  Edmond     and     Richard,   arch- 
fhops  of  Canterbury,  who  immediately 

Dcceeded  Stephen  Langton.    • 
It  was  intended  to  reform  these  canons 
on  after   the   Reformation,    and    Arch- 
shop  Cranmer  and  some  other  commis- 
ers  were  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
Vm.  and  Edward  VI.    The  work 
fiii«hed,  but  the  king  dying  beforn  it 
I  confirmed,  it  remains  unconfirmed  lo 
i  day.    The  book  is  called  "  Jlrformado 


Ltpim  Ecclesiastkamm  ex  Author  it  ate  Re- 
gi.<  Henry  VII L  imhoata  et  ptr  Edward  VL 
prove^ta  ;  ■  ^  it  wa?  put  in  elegant  Latin  by 
Dr.  HaJdon,  who  was  then  university 
orator  of  Cambridge,  assisted  by  Sir  John 
Cheke,  who  was  tutor  to  Edwar<i  VL  The 
above  canons,  made  by  our  Church  before 
the  Reformation^  are,  of  cour.^e,  binding 
on  our  Church  now,  and  are  acted  upon  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  except  where 
they  are  superseded  bj  subsequent  ca- 
nons, or  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
parliament. 

(HI.)  The  next  thing  to  be  considered 
is,  the  auihority  of  making  canons  at  this 
day  ;  and  this  is  grounded  upon  the  statute 
25  Henry  VIII.,  commonly  called  the  act 
of  submission  of  the  clergy,  by  which  they 
acknowledged  that  the  convocation  had 
been  always  assembled  by  the  king^s  writ; 
and  they  promi-^ed  in  verfm  sacerdotis^ 
not  to  attempt,  claim,  or  put  in  use,  c^ 
enact,  promtalge,  or  execute  any  new 
canons  in  convocation,  without  the  king^s 
assent  or  license.  Then  follows  this  enact- 
ing clause,  viz.:  That  they  shall  not  at- 
tempt, allege,  or  claim,  or  put  in  use  any 
constitutions  or  canons  without  the  king's 
assent ;  and  so  far  this  act  is  declarative  of 
what  the  law  was  before.  The  clause  be- 
fore mentioned  extends  to  such  canons  as 
were  then  made  both  beyond  sea  and  in 
England,  viz.  lo  foreign  canons,  that  they 
should  not  be  executed  here  until  received 
by  the  king  and  people  as  the  laws  of  the 
land^  and  to  canons  made  here  which 
were  contrary  to  the  prerogative,  or  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  realm.  This 
appears  by  the  provit^o,  that  no  canons 
snail  be  made  or  put  in  execution  within 
this  realm,  which  fhall  be  contrary  to  the 
prerogative  or  laws.  But  the  next  are 
negative  words,  which  relate  wholly  to 
making  new  canons,  viz»  nor  make,  pro- 
raulge,  or  execute  any  such  canons  without 
the  king*s  assent.  These  words  limit  the 
clergy  in  point  of  juristUction,  viz^  that 
they  shall  not  make  any  new  canons  hut  lu 
convocation ;  and  they  cannot  meet  there 
without  the  king's  writ ;  and  when  the^ 
are  met  and  make  new  canons^  they  cannot 
put  them  in  execution  without  a  confir- 
mation under  the  great  seal.  Some  yearn 
after  this  statute  the  clergy  proceeded  to 
act  in  convocation,  without  any  commission 
from  Henry  VII 1.  But  the  canons  which 
ihey  made  were  confirmed  by  that  kiiig^ 
ana  some  of  his  successors,  as  particularly 
the  injunctions  published  in  the  28th  year 
of  Heavy  YIIL,  for  the  abolishing  super- 
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stitious  holydays;  those  for  preaching 
against  the  use  of  images,  relics,  and 
pilgrimages :  those  for  repeating  the  Creed, 
llie  Lord's  rrayer,  and  Ten  Command- 
ments in  the  English  tongue.  Henry  VIII. 
sometimes  acted  by  the  advice  of  his 
bishops  out  of  convocalion,  as  about  the 
injunctions  published  in  the  30lh  year  of 
Henry  VIII..  for  admitting  none  to  preach 
but  such  as  were  licensed  j  those  for  keep- 
ing a  register  of  births,  weddings,  and 
burials ;  tor  the  abolishing  the  anniversary 
of  Thomas  a  Becket.  The  like  may  be 
said  of  those  injunctions  published  in  the 
2d  year  of  Edward  VI.,  prohibiting  the  car- 
rying of  candles  on  Candlemas  day,  and 
ashes  in  Lent,  and  palms  on  Palm  Sunday. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  second  year  of  her 
reign,  published  several  injunctions  by  the 
advice  of  her  bishops.  And  two  years  af- 
terwards she  published  a  book  of  orders 
•rithout  the  confirmation  of  her  parliament. 
When  she  was  settled  in  her  government, 
all  church  affairs  were  debated  in  convo- 
cation. Several  canons  were  made  in  her 
reign,  and  confirmed  by  her  letters  patent : 
but  as  she  did  not  bind  her  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors to  the  observance  of  them,  those 
canons  expired  with  her  reign.  In  all  these 
reigns  the  old  canons  were  still  in  force,  but 
in  the  first  year  of  King  James,  1603,  the 
clergy  being  lawfully  assembled  in  convo- 
cation, the  king  gave  them  leave,  by  his 
letters  patent,  to  treat,  consult,  and  agree 
on  canons :  these  they  presented  him,  and 
he  gave  them  his  royal  assent ;  and  by  other 
letters  patent,  for  himself,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  ratified  and  confirmed  the  same. 
These  canons  thus  established  were  not 
then  invented,  but,  were  collected  out  of 
ordinances  which  lay  dispersed  in  several 
injunctions  publishea  in  former  reigns,  and 
out  of  canons  and  other  religious  customs 
which  were  made  and  used  m  those  days; 
and  being  thus  confirmed  are  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  by  the  same  authority  as  any 
other  part  of  the  law :  for  being  authorized 
by  the  king's  commission,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  statute  25  Henry  VIII.,  they 
lire  warranted  by  act  of  parliament;  and 
such  canons  made  and  confirmed,  shall 
bind  in  ecclesiastical  matters  as  much  as 
any  statute.  An  act  of  parliament  may 
forbid  the  execution  of  any  canon  :  but  it 
has  been  usual  to  respect  all  those  which 
enjom  some  moral  duty;  yet  a  canon  not 
confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament  cannot 
alter  any  other  law.  It  is  agreed  that 
canons  made  in  convocation,  and  con- 
firmed by  letters  patent,  bind  in  all  eccle- 


siastical affairs ;  that  no  canons  in  England 
are  absolutely  confirmed  by  parliameoti 
yet  they  are  part  of  the  laws  of  the  land, 
for  the  government  of  the  Church,  and  ia 
such  case  bind  the  laity  as  well  as  the 
clergy;  that  though  such  canons  cannot 
alter  the  common  law,  statutes,  or  queen's 
prerogative,  yet  they  may  alter  other  ca- 
nons, otherwise  the  convocation  could  not 
make  new  canons.  All  that  is  required  in 
making  such  canons  is,  that  the  deigy 
confine  themselves  to  Church  affairs,  and 
do  not  meddle  with  things  which  are  set- 
tled by  the  common  law.  But  though  no 
canons  are  absolutely  confirmed  by  act  of 
parliament,  yet  those  which  are  neither 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  nor  to  the 

Sueen's  prerogative,  and  whicn  are  con- 
rmed  by  her,  are  made  good,  and  allowed 
to  be  so  by  the  statute  25  Henry  VUI.  And 
as  to  those  canons  which  tend  to  promote 
the  honor  of  God  and  service  of  religioUi 
they  must  necessarily  bind  our  consciences. 
Such  are  those  which  enjoin  the  sober 
conversation  of  ministers^  prohibiting  their 
frequenting  taverns,  playing  at  dice,  cardflL 
or  tables:  this  was  anciently  prohibited 
by  the  apostolical  canons,  and  m  the  old 
articles  of  visitation  here,  and  in  several 
diocesan  synods.  Such  are  those  canonSi 
also,  which  relate  to  the  duties  of  ministers 
in  praying,  preaching,  administering  sa- 
craments, and  visiting  the  sick. 

We  will  conclude  this  article  with  the 
canons  made  in  1640,  though  they  are  not 
in  force,  for  the  following  reason : — ^In  the 
year  1639,  a  parliamentary  writ  was  di- 
rected to  the  bishops  to  summon  their 
clergy  to  parliament,  ad  consentiendum,  te, 
and  the  convocation  writ  to  the  aidi- 
bishops,  ad  iractand.  et  consentiend.  The 
parliament  met  on  the  13th  of  April,  1640, 
and  was  dissolved  on  the  15th  oi  May  fol- 
lowing. Now,  though  the  convocation 
sitting  by  virtue  of  the  first  writ  directed 
to  the  bishops,  must  fall  upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  parliament,  yet  the  lawyers 
held  that  they  might  still  continue  sitting 
by  virtue  of  the  king's  writ  to  the  arch- 
bishops: for,  being  called  by  that  writ, 
under  the  great  seal,  they  might  sit  till 
dissolved  by  the  hke  authority.  But  this 
being  a  nice  point,  a  commission  was 
granted  about  a  week  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  parliament,  for  the  convocation  to 
sit,  which  commij-sion  the  king  sent  to 
them  by  Sir  Harry  Vane,  his  principal 
secretary  of  state,  and  by  lirtue  thereof 
they  were  turned  into  a  provincial  synod. 
The  chief  of  the  clergy  then  assembled| 
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desired  ihe  king  lo  consult  all  the  judges 
of  KnglanJ  in  this  matter  which  was  done; 
an  J  upon  debating^  it  in  the  presence  of  hia 
council,  ihey  tu^serted  unJer  their  haudsj 
the  power  of  the  con  vocation  in  making 
caoons.  Upon  iLis  liiey  sat  a  whole 
month,  and  composed  a  book  of  canons, 
which  was  approved  by  the  king,  by  the 
atdvice  of  hb  privy  council^  and  confirmed 
under  the  broad  seal.  The  objection 
atgainst  the  canons  waB,  that  they  were 
not  made  pursuant  lo  the  titatute  25 
Henry  VIII.,  becauf^e  ihey  were  made  in 
a  convocation,  silimg  by  the  king^s  writ  lo 
the  archbishops^  after  the  parliament  wafi 
dii«solvcd.  though  there  is  nodiin^  in  the 
stalute  woich  relates  to  their  gitting  in 
lifDe  of  parliament  only. 

After  the  Eej^toration,  when  an  act  was 
pa&scil  to  restoro  the  bidhops  to  their  or- 
ainarr  jari^iciiont  a  proiriso  was  made 
that  trie  act  should  not  confirm  the  canons 
of  1640.  This  clause  makes  void  the 
royal  confirmation.  Hence  we  may  con- 
clude ihst  canons  should  be  made  in  a 
convocation,  the  parliament  silling-  that 
being  bo  made,  they  are  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  f>overeign ;  and  that  wiihout  such 
f'  ori^  they  do  not  bind  the  laity^ 

i.  any  order  or  rule  made  by  a 

bi-iiu^i  u.«one,  where  there  is  neither  custom 
nor  canon  for  it. — Burn. 

[The  only  canons  reco;>ni&ed  as  bind- 
tng  on  the  American  Church  are,  1st, 
"  The  constitution  and  canons  of  the  gene- 
ral convention,  forming  a  code  for  the  uni- 
form irnvernment  of  everj^  diocese  and 
t  t'h  ;^^  and  2d,  *■'  The  constitutions 

a  ^  o f  ih e  se  ve  ral  d  i  oc  eses ,  of  fo  re  e 

ofiiy  wiiifin  their  several  precincts,  and 
generally  pubordinate  to  the  power  of  the 
general  convention/' 

From  the  first  general  convention  of 
178^  to  that  of  1832^  many  canons  had 
been  made  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  a 
young  and  Rowing  church.  As  this  pro 
re  naia  legislation  caused  at  limes  con- 
EictiDg  action,  it  was  deemed  advisa- 
ble m  the  general  conveniion  of  1826, 
fo  iiuiiMJir  a  committee  'Mo  revise  the  ca- 
ts church,  and  to  prepare  such 
amendments,  and  additions  as 


Tiitty  may  deem  expedient,  and  that   the 
touventjon/'     At  the  convention  of  1829, 


ijd 


conimittee  report  lo  the  next  general 


the  cummittee,  unpreparerl  lo  report, 
ft&ked  lo  be  continued  uniil  the  next  con- 
vention, which,  being  granted,  Uiey  pre* 
wolcd  to  the  general  convention  of  1832, 
»copy  of  "  Revised  Canons/^  filty-lwo  in 


number,  which,  after  being  referred  to  a 
special  committee,  and  undergohig  certain 
alterations  in  their  passage  through  the 
house  of  clerical  and  lay  depuries  and  the 
house  of  bishops,  became  the  canon  law 
of  the  Proleslant  Episcopal  Church.  The 
convention  of  1835,  passed  eight  new 
canons;  ihe  convention  of  1838,  eleven; 
of  18-11,  ten;  of  J844,  nine;  of  1847, 
seven;  and  of  1850,  six.  As,  however^ 
some  of  the  canons  of  later  years  repealeu 
or  changed  those  of  preceding  years, 
there  only  exists  now,  a  code  of  seventy 
canons,  covering  nearly  the  whole  ground 
of  ecclesiastical  legislation,  and  binding 
on  all  the  dioceses  in  the  union  with  the 
general  convention* 

The  canons  of  the  j^everal  dioceses  are 
designed  only  for  dioce&aa  purposes,  and 
can  never  come  in  coniliet  with  the 
canons  of  the  general  convention. 

All  of  these  canons  are  mutable,  and  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  several  dioceses 
as  welt  as  the  triennial  conventions  of  the 
whole  Church  frequeiuly  repeal,  alter,  or 
amend  tfie  legislation  of  former  years,] 

CANON.  (See  Deans  and  Chapters.) 
The  name  of  canon,  as  applied  lo  an  officer 
in  the  Church,  is  derived  from  ibe  same 
Greek  word  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
article,  which  also  signifies  the  roU  or 
catalogue  of  the  Church,  in  which  the 
names  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  regirttered; 
hence  the  clergy  so  registered  were  de- 
nominated Canonici  or  Canons.  Before  the 
Reformation,  they  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  Regular  and  Secular.  The  Sccu* 
lar  were  so  called,  because  they  canonised 
in  fccuto  abroad  in  the  world. 

Regular  canons  were  such  as  lived  un- 
der some  mle.  They  were  a  Jess  strict 
sort  of  religious  ihan  the  monks,  but  fived 
together  under  one  roof,  had  a  common 
dormitory  and  refectory,  and  were  obliged 
to  observe  the  statutes  of  their  order. 

The  chief  rule  for  these  canons  is  thai  of 
St.  Au^stinc,  who  was  made  bishop  of 
Hiripo  in  the  year  395.  But  they  were  but 
little  known  till  the  lenth  or  eleventh  cen- 
tury, were  not  brought  into  England  till 
after  tho  Conquest,  and  seem  not  lo  have 
obtained  the  name  of  Austin  canons  till 
some  years  after,  TTie  general  opinion 
is,  that  they  came  in  after  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  I.,  about  the 
year  1105. 

Their  habit  was  a  long  black  cassock, 
with  a  while  rochet  over  it,  and  over  that 
a  black  coat  and  hood;  from  whence  they 
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were  called  Black  Canons  Regular  of  St 
Augustine. 

The  monks  were  always  shaved,  but 
these  canons  wore  beards  and  caps  on 
their  heads. 

There  were  about  175  houses  of  these 
canons  and  canonesses  in  England  and 
Wales. 

But  besides  the  'common  and  regular 
sort  of  these  canons,  there  were  also  the 
following  particular  sorts. 

At  first,  such  as  observed  St.  Augustine's 
rule,  according  to  the  regulations  of  St. 
Nicholas  of  Arroasia;  as  those  of  Hare- 
wolde  in  Bedfordshire,  Nulley  or  Crendon 
in  Buckinghamshire,  Hertlatid  in  Devon - 
shirOj  Brunne  in  Lincolnshire,  and  Lille- 
shul  m  Shropshire. 

Others  there  were  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  order  of  St.  Victor;  as  at 
Keynsham  and  Worspring  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  Wormsley  in  Herefordshire. 

Others  of  the  order  of  St  Auorusiine,  and 
the  institution  of  St.  Mary  of  Mcretune,  or 
Merton :  as  at  Buckenhara  in  Norfolk. 

The  Prcemonstraienses  were  canons  who 
lived  according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine, 
reformed  by  St.  Norbert,  who  set  up  this 
regulation  about  the  year  1120,  at  Pra- 
monstratum  in  Picardy,  a  place  so  called 
because  it  was  said  to  have  been  foreshown 
or  Pramonstratcdj  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  to 
be  the  head  seat  and  motlier  of  the  church 
of  the  order.  These  canons  were,  from 
their  habit,  called  white  canons.  They 
were  brought  into  Enjjland  soon  after  the 
year  1140,  and  settled  first  at  Newhouse 
m  Lincolnshire.  They  had  in  England  a 
conservator  of  their  privileges,  but  were 
nevertheless  often  visited  by  their  supe- 
rior at  Premonstre,  and  continued  under 
his  jurisdiction  till  the  year  1512,  when 
they  were  exempted  from  it  by  the  bull  of 
pope  Julius  II.,  confirmed  by  king  Henry 
Vlll.j  and  the  superiority  of  all  the 
houses  of  this  order  in  England  and 
Wales,  was  given  to  the  abbot  of  Welbeck 
in  Nottinghamshire.  There  were  about 
thirty-five  houses  of  this  order. 

llie  Sempringham  or  Gilbertino  canons 
were  instituted  by  St.  Gilbert  at    Sem- 

Sringham  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  year  1 1 48. 
[e  composed  his  rule  out  of  those  of 
St  Augustine  and  St.  Benedict  (the  women 
followmg  the  Cistercian  regulation  of  St. 
Benedict's  rule,  and  the  men  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine),  with  some  special  statutes 
of  their  own.  The  men  and  women  lived 
in  the  .^^ame  houses,  but  in  such  diflerent 
apartments,  that  they  had  no  communica- 


tion with  each  other;  and  increased  eo 
fast,  that  St.  Gilbert  himself  founded  thir- 
teen monasteries  of  this  order;  viz.  four 
for  men  alone,  and  nine  for  men  and 
women  together,  which  had  in  them  700 
brethren  and  1500  sisters.  At  the  dissolu- 
tion there  were  about  twenty-five  honsea 
of  this  order  in  England  and  Wales 

Canons  regular  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
were  instituted  in  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  century,  in  imitation  of  the  regulan 
instituted  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre of  our  Saviour  at  Jerusalem.  Tlie 
first  house  they  had  in  England  was  at 
Warwick,  which  was  begun  for  them  by 
Henry  do  Newburgh,  earl  of  Warwick, 
who  died  in  the  year  1123,  and  perfected 
by  his  son  Roger.  They  are  sometimefl 
ciilled  canons  of  the  holy  cross,  and  wore 
the  same  habit  with  the  other  Austin 
canons,  distinguished  only  by  a  double 
red  cross,  upon  the  breast  of  their  cloak  or 
upper  garment.  The  endeavors  of  these 
religious  for  regaining  the  Holy  Land, 
coming  to  nothing  after  the  loss  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  year  1 188,  this  order  fell  into 
decay,  their  revenues  and  privile^s  were 
mostly  given  to  the  Maturine  friars,  and 
only  two  houses  of  them  continued  to  the 
dissolution. — Bum. 

CANON  OF  SCRIPTURE.  (See  Sby. 
ture  and  Bible.)  The  books  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture as  received  by  the  Church,  who.beins 
the  "  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ," 
had  authority  to  decide  what  is  and  what 
is  not  inspired. 

That  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  complete 
rule  of  faith  is  proved,  first,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  this  is  so 
plainly  laid  down  therein,  that  nothing  but 
a  strange  prejudice  and  resolution  to  sup- 
port a  cause  could  contradict  it.  Those 
words  of  St.  Paul  are  very  full  to  this  pnr^ 
pose.  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspira- 
tion of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousne.^^s,  that  the  man  of  God  may 
be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  afi 
good  works."  (2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17.)  Moses 
expressly  forbids  ^^That  any  one  should 
add  unto  the  word  that  I  command  yon, 
neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught  from  it" 
(Deut  iv.  2.)  "Whatsoever  J  command 
unto  you  to  observe  and  do  it,  thou  shalt 
not  add  thereunto,  nor  diminish  from  it" 
(Deut  xii.  32  )  The  same  prohibition  is 
given  out  in  the  New  Testament.  For  St. 
John,  closing  his  book  of  Revelation,  and 
with  that  our  Christian  canon,  so  that  it 
may  not  improbably  seem  to  bear  relation 
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to  the  whole  New  Testament,  forbide  any 
addition  or  (Jiminution,  with  a  curse  an- 
nejLed  to  it,  **  If  any  man  shall  add  unto 
these  things,  God  shall  add  unto  hini  the 
plagties  that  are  written  in  this  book ;  and  if 
any  man  ^hall  take  away  from  the  words 
of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall 
take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life, 
and  oat  of  the  holy  city,  and  from  the 
things  which  are  written  in  this  book.^' 
fReT.  jcjcii.  18,  19.)  But  the  substance  of 
mis  had  been  before  declared  by  St.  Paul : 
"Though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven, 
preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that 
which  we  have  preached  unto  vou,  let  him 
be  accorseil"  (Gal.  i.  8.)  And  as  for  the 
endearor  of  some  to  piece  out  God's  writ* 
ten  word  by  tradition,  our  Saviour  warns 
UA  a^inM  tills,  when  he  blames  the  Phari- 
sees for  it ;  namely,  in  '^  teaching  for  doc- 
trine the  commanamente  of  men  "  (Matt. 
XT.  9),  arrd  '^  making  the  commandment 
of  Gon  of  none  effect  by  their  traditions." 
(f  er.  3-€.\ 

Secondly,  by  reason,  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  whole  order 
of  the  Efacious  dispensation  of  the  gospel, 
with  which  God  hath  been  pleased  to  bless 
mankind,  this  is  no  more  than  we  might 
expect-  For  our  I^iviouR  having  first  made 
known  the  gospel  to  the  world  by  hia  own 
preaching  and  sulFering,  and  propagated 
i*  '  '  at  the  several  parts  thereof  by 
tl  tng  of  his  apostles^  in  order  to 
I"  od  down  to  successive  genera- 
tJ  ould  not  well  be  etTected  with- 
cu;  ^  •  "^rd.  For  to  have  delivered 
down  1  truths  by  word  of  mouth, 

or  oral  .;,  would  have  made  it  sub- 
ject to  as  many  errors  as  the  prejudices, 
faneiefl,  and  mistakes  of  the  several  re* 
lafor^  could  have  ^iven  it.  Now  since  God 
hn^  hrrn  pleaded  to  make  use  of  tliis 
TT  convey  these  truths  which  he 
h^  .d  unto  us,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  iuiiik  iliat  all  the  irulhsj  which  he  has 
jod^Ered  necessary  for  our  salvation,  and 
^1  '  '  !i as  required  of  us  to  believe,  are 
c  ri  this  written  word.  For  why 
* '  '  leave  some  of  the  gospel  truths 
1  '  yed  in  a  purer,  and  others  in  a 
r  "  ^^^ -^"'v'l^  some  by  l^criptu^e, 
£  m,  is  unaccountable : 

w:.,, ,  ^ ..     .,.  _jed  the  Scripture  lobe 

in  some  rnea-^ure  the  rule  of  faith,  he 
fihoutd  not  at  the  same  time  render  it  a 
complete  one :  why  this  divine  law  of  God 
mxi^X  be  eked  out  by  human  traditions, 
which  have  been  uncertain  in  the  best 
timed,  and  peraiciouft  in  some,  and  which 
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strangely  vary  according  to  diflTerent  coun- 
tries and  ages.  These  notions  highly  re- 
flect upon  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodnes*, 
and  are  taken  up  only  to  defend  the  corrupt 
practices  of  the  Romish  Churchy  which 
they  are  resolved  to  maintain  at  any  rate, 
radier  than  to  part  with  them. 

The  like  reasons  are  alleged  by  the  an- 
cient divines  of  the  Church. — Dr.  NUhoUs. 

The  ancient  fathers  always  speak  of  the 
Scriptures  as  containing  a  complete  rule  of 
faith  and  practice;  and  appeal  to  ihemi 
and  to  them  only,  in  support  of  the  doc- 
trines which  they  advance. — Bp.  Tomtine. 

CANON  LAW.  The  canon  law  which 
regulates  the  discipline  of  the  Romish 
Church  consists,  1.  Of  the  Decree  of  Gra- 
tian  {Decretum  Grfitiam)^  a  compilation 
made  by  a  Benedictine  monk,  whose  name 
it  bears,  at  Bologna  in  Italy ^  in  1 150,  and 
made  up  of  the  degrees  of  the  different 
popes  and  councils^  and  of  several  pas- 
sages of  the  holy  fathers  and  other  re- 
putable writiirs. 

2.  Of  the  Decretals  J  collected  by  order 
of  pope  Gregory  IX.,  in  the  year  1230,  in 
live  hooks. 

3.  Of  the  compilution  made  by  order  of 
Boniface  Vlll.,  in  1297/knownbyihename 
of  the  Siztk  Hook  ofDccretahj  because  add- 
ed to  tlie  other  fivef  although  it  is  itself 
divided  into  five  books. 

4.  Of  the  Clement ititSf  as  they  are  called, 
or  Decretals  of  pope  Clement  V.,  published 
ill  the  year  1317.  by  John  XXII. 

5.  Of  other  decretals,  known  under  the 
name  of  Exiravagantes,  so  called  because 
not  contained  in  the  former  decretaJs. 
These  extravagantes  are  twofold ; — ^the  first, 
called  common,  containing  constitutions 
of  various  popes  down  to  the  year  1483; 
and,  secondly,  the  particular  ones  of  John 
XXJL 

These,  containing  besides  the  decrees  of 
popes  and  the  canons  of  several  councils, 
con^liiule  the  body  of  the  canon  law.  The 
constitutions  of  subsequent  popes  and  coun- 
cils have  also  the  force  of  canons,  although 
not  hitherto  reduced  into  one  body,  nor 
digested,  as  the  others,  under  proper 
heads,  by  any  competent  authority.  These, 
together  with  some  general  customs,  or 
peculiar  ones  of  ditTerenl  places,  having 
the  force  of  law,  and  certam  conventions 
entered  into  between  the  popes  and  dilTe- 
rent  Roman  Catholic  states,  determine  the 
discipline  oi  the  Church  of  Rome, 

CANONICAL.  That  which  is  done  in 
accordance  with  the  canons  of  the  Church. 
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CANONICAL  HOURS.  The  third,  the 
sixth,  and  the  ninth  hours  of  the  day,  that 
is.  nine,  twelve,  and  three  o-clock,  are  so 
denominated.  Bishop  Patrick  remarks  that 
"the  Universal  Church  anciently  observed 
certain  set  hours  of  prayer,  that  all  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  world  might  at  the 
same  time  join  together  to  glorify  God; 
and  some  of  them  were  of  opinion  that 
the  angelical  host,  being  acquainted  with 
those  hours,  took  that  time  to  join  their 
prayers  and  praises  with  those  of  the 
Church."  The  directions  in  the  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions  are  as  follows :  "  Offer  up 
your  prayers  in  the  morning,  at  the  third 
hour,  at  the  sixth,  and  at  the  ninth,  and  in 
the  evening;  in  the  morning  reluming 
thanks  that  the  Lord  hath  sent  you  light, 
and  brought  you  through  the  perils  of  the 
night;  at  the  ihirdhour,  because  at  that  hour 
the  Lord  received  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion from  Pilate ;  at  the  sixth,  because  at 
that  hour  he  was  crucified ;  at  the  ninth, 
because  at  that  hour  all  things  were  in 
commotion  at  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord, 
as  trembling  at  the  bold  attempt  of  the 
wicked  Jews,  and  at  the  injury  offered  to 
their  master;  in  the  evening,  giving  thanks 
that  he  has  given  thee  the  night  to  rest 
from  thy  daily  labors." 

In  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  canonical 
hours  begin  with  vespers,  i.  e.  evening  pray- 
er, about  six  o'clock,  or  sunset ;  next  fol- 
lows compline,  to  beg  God's  protection 
during  sleep ;  at  midnight,  the  three  noc- 
turns  or  matins,  the  longest  part  of  the 
office.  Lauds  or  morning  praises  of  God 
are  appointed  for  cock  crowing,  or  before 
break  of  day ;  at  six  o*clock,  or  sunrise, 
prime  should  be  recited;  and  terce,  sext, 
and  none,  every  third  hour  afterwards. 

CANONICAL  OBEDIENCE.  (See  Or- 
ders'^ The  obedience  which  is  due,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  canons,  to  an  ecclesiastical 
superior.  Every  clergyman  takes  an  oath 
of  canonical  obedience  to  his  bishop  when 
he  is  instituted  to  a  benefice,  or  licensed 
to  a  cure. 

CANONISATION.  (See  BeatifUation 
and  Saints.)  A  ceremony  in  the  Komish 
Church,  by  which  persons  deceased  are 
ranked  in  the  catalogue  of  saints.  It  suc- 
ceeds beatification.  When  a  person  is  to 
bo  canonised,  the  pope  holds  four  con- 
sistories. In  the  first,  he  causes  the  petition 
of  those  who  request  the  canonisation  to 
be  examined  by  tnree  auditors  of  the  rota, 
and  directs  the  cardinals  to  revise  all  the 
necessary  instruments.    In  the  second,  the 


cardinals  report  the  matter  to  the  pope. 
In  the  third,  which  is  Held  in  public,  tne 
cardinals  pay  their  adoration  to  the  pope, 
and  an  advocate  makes  a  pompous  orauon 
ill  praise  of  the  person  who  is  to  be  created 
a  saint.  This  advocate  expatiates  at  laige 
on  the  supposed  miracles  which  the  person 
has  wrouglit,  and  even  pretends  to  know 
from  what  motives  he  acted.  In  the  fourth 
consistory,  the  pope,  having  summoaed 
together  all  the  cardinals  and  prelate^ 
orders  the  report  concerning  the  deceasea 
to  be  read,  and  then  takes  their  votes, 
whether  he  is  to  be  canonised  or  not.  On 
the  day  of  canonisation,  the  church  of  St 
Peter  is  hung  with  rich  tapestry,  on  which 
are  embroidered  the  arms  of  the  pope,  and 
those  of  the  prince  who  desires  the  canoni- 
sation. The  church  is  most  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  filled  with  thousands  of 
Ixomanists,  who  superstitiously  think  that 
the  more  respect  they  show  to  the  saint, 
the  more  ready  will  ne  be  to  hear  their 
prayers,  and  offer  them  to  God.  Durinjj 
this  ceremony  the  pope  and  all  the  cardi- 
nals are  dressed  in  white.  It  costs  the 
prince  who  requests  the  canonisation  m 
great  sum  of  money,  as  all  the  officers  be- 
longing to  the  Church  of  Rome  must  hava 
their  fees ;  but  this  is  considered  a  triflei 
when  it  is  expected  that  the  saint  will  in- 
tercede in  heaven  for  his  subjects,  who. 
indeed,  poor  as  they  are.  generally  pay  all 
the  expenses  attending  tne  ceremony. 

Canonisation  of  saints  was  not  known 
to  the  Christian  Church  till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century.    So  far  as  we 
are  able  to  form  an  opinion,  the  Christiana 
in  that  age  borrowed  this  custom  from  the 
heathens ;  for  it  was  usual  with  both  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  deify  all  those  he* 
roes  and  great  men  who  have  rendered 
themselves  remarkable.    It  is  not  allowed 
to  enter  into  inquiries  prior  to  canonisa- 
tion, till  at  least  fifty  years  after  the  death 
of  tne  person  to  be  canonised.    This  regu- 
lation, however,   though  now  observed, 
has  not  been  followed  above  a  century. 
Thomas  a  Becket  was  canonised  withia 
three  years  of  his  death.     It  has  been 
properly   objected    against  canonisation^ 
that  it  is   performed  by  human  beingSy 
who  assume  a  power  of  rendering  somo 
one  an  object  of  divine  worship,  who,  in. 
this  life,  was  no  more  than  mortal ;  that 
it  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  Savioce'^ 
command,  "Judge  not;-'  and  that  it  Ue» 
at  the  foundation  of  that  idolatry  of  whicta- 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  justly  charged.-^ 
Broughton. 
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CAN0N1RY-  A  eanonry  is  a  name  of 
oGice,  and  a  canon  is  the  officer  j  in  like 
anner  a!«  a  prebendary  ;  and  a  prebend 
I  he  maintenance  or  stipend  boih  of  the 
*iid  ihe  olher. — Gibson.  It  is  not  easy 
ign  a  reason  why  this  name  should 
been  given  to  members  of  cathedral 
aiches.  Some  have  thought  it  was  be- 
.u*c  a  great  nomber  of  them  were  regu- 
lar priests,  and  obliged  to  observe  the 
canons  or  rules  of  their  respective  ordersj 
or  founders,  or  visiters.  According  to 
NichoIU,  the  name  is  of  a  higher  origin. 
d  not  &o  directly  from  the  Greek  word 
y  regfda^  a  statute  or  ordinance,  as 
m  the  Latin  word  canon j  an  allowance 
ot  stated  quantity  of  provision^  Thus  it  is 
itaed  by  Cicero.  So  the  eoUection  of  ttie 
respective  quotas  of  the  provinces  sent  m 
oom  to  Rome  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
peoter  citizens  was  called  ihe  canon. 
Merwards,  when  Christianity  prevailed, 
the  word  vvas  adapted  to  an  eccJesiastical 
use,  and  those  clerg)*raen  that  had  the 
caoon.  or  sportuta,  taken  from  the  common 
bank  of  the  church  ollerings,  delivered 
out  to  them  for  their  maintenance,  came 
to  be  called  canonicL  As  the  church  re- 
venues were  divided  into  four  parts-^ — one 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  bishop^  a  se- 
cond for  the  fabric  of  the  church,  and  a 
third  for  the  poor,  so  a  fourth  part  was  di- 
T^    ^  :   he  other  clergy,  who  lived 

1  ; tanner  about  the  bishop. 

♦  ur.  «r  *»L->v.-uip8  of  the  collegiate  church 
Manchester  have  been  recently  erected 
[Q  canonries,  and  the  warden  of  former 
tiroe*  is  now  called  a  dean. 
CANTICLES.      This  literally  signifies 
but  it  is  peculiarly  applied  to   a  ca- 
book  of^  the  Old  Testament,  called 
in  Hebrew  the  Song  of  Songs,  that  is,  the 
moit  excellent  of  all  songs. 

CAPrrULARIES.  Ordinances  of  the 
tongi  of  France,  in  which  are  many  heads 
ot  micleB  which  regard  the  government 
of  the  Church,  and  were  done  by  the  ad- 
vice of  an  assembly  of  bishops.  The  ori- 
gin^ of  tha  word  comes  from  capitula^ 
which  were  articles  that  the  prelates  made 
'<Ui(l  published  to  serve  as  mstmcUons  to 
ihe clergy  of  their  dioceses,  so  that  at  last 
^  DAfne  of  capitularies  was  given  to  all 
t^  trticle*  which  related  to  ecclesiastiual 
^r»»  Those  of  Charlemagne  and  Louis 
^Meek  were  collected  in  lour  books  by 
*M  tbk»t  Angesius ;  those  of  King  Lo* 
'^Hfc^  Chadeji  and  Louis,  sons  of  Louis 
y^'Meek,  were  collected  by  Bennet  the 
^M^  01  deacon  I  iiito    three  books,   to 


which  there  have  been  since  four  or  five 
additions ;  and  Father  Simon  published 
tho^ie  of  Charles  the  Bald. 

CAPUCHINS,  Monks  of  the  order  of 
Si.  Francis.  They  owe  their  original  to 
Matthew  de  Bassi,  a  Franciscan  oi  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  who*  having  hoen  St. 
Francis  represented  witn  a  sharp-pointed 
capudiCy  or  cowl,  began  to  wear  the  like, 
in  1525,  with  the  permission  of  pope 
Clement  VII.  His  example  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  two  other  monks,  named  Louis 
and  Raphaei  de  Fosse mbrun ;  and  the 
pope,  by  a  brief,  granted  these  three 
monks  leave  to  retire  to  some  hermitage, 
and  retain  theif  new  habit.  The  retire- 
ment they  chose  was  the  hermitage  of  the 
Camaldolites  near  Massacio^  where  they 
were  very  charitably  received. 

Thirt  innovation  m  the  habit  of  the  or- 
der gave  great  offence  to  the  Franciscans, 
whose  provincial  persecuted  these  poor 
monks^  and  obliged  them  to  fly  from  place 
to  place.  At  las*t  they  took  refuge  in  the 
palaco  of  the  Duke  de  Cameiino,  by 
whose  credit  they  were  received  under 
lire  obedience  of  the  convcnlualF,  in  the 
quality  of  Hermits  Minors,  in  tlie  year 
1527.  The  next  year,  tlie  pope  approved 
this  union,  and  confirmed  to  them  the  pri- 
vilege of  wearing  the  square  capuchO|  and 
admilling  among  lliem  all  who  would  lake 
the  habit.  Thus  the  order  of  the  Capu* 
chiiiSf  f>4y  called  from  wearing  the  capuchej 
began  in  the  year  1 528. 

Their  fir^t  establishment  was  at  Col- 
menzono,  about  a  league  from  Camerino, 
ill  a  convent  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerora, 
which  had  been  abandoned;  but  their 
numbers  increasing.  Louis  de  Fossembruu 
built  another  small  convent  at  Montme- 
lon,  in  the  territory  of  Camerino.  The 
great  number  of  conversions,  which  the 
Capuchins  made  by  their  preaching,  and 
the  assifilance  they  gave  tne  people  ir»  a 
contagious  disteioper,  with  which  Italy 
was  atfijcted  the  Bame  year,  1528,  gained 
thera  an  universal  esteem. 

In  1 529,  Louis  de  Fosse  mbrun  built  for 
them  two  other  convents,  the  one  of  Al- 
vacina,  in  the  territory  of  Fabriano,  the 
other  at  Fossembrun  mthe  duchy  of  Ctbi- 
no.  Matthew  de  Bassi,  being  chosen 
iheir  vicar-general,  drew  up  constitutions 
for  the  government  of  this  order.  They 
enjoined,  amon^  other  things,  that  the  Ca* 
puchins  tihould  perform  divine  service 
without  singing  ;  that  they  should  say  but 
one  mass  a  day  iu  their  convents ;  they 
directed  the  hours  of  mental  prayeij  mom- 
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ing  and  evening,  the  days  of  disciplining 
themselves,  ana  those  of  silence  ;  they  for- 
bade the  monks  to  hear  the  confessions 
of  seculars,  and  enjoined  them  always  to 
travel  on  foot ;  they  recommended  poverty 
in  the  ornaments  of  their  church,  and  pro- 
hibited in  them  the  use  of  gold^  silver,  and 
silk ;  the  pavilions  of  the  altars  were  to 
be  of  stuff,  and  the  chalices  of  tin. 

This  order  soon  spread  itself  all  over 
Italy  and  into  Sicily.  In  1573,  Charles 
IX.  demanded  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  to 
have  the  order  of  Capuchins  established 
in  France,  which  that  pope  consented  to  ; 
and  their  first  settlement  in  that  kingdom 
was  in  the  litde  town  of  Picpus  near  Pa- 
ris, which  they  soon  quitted  to  settle  at 
Mcudon,  from  whence  they  were  introduc- 
ed into  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  In 
1606,  pope  Paul  V.  gave  them  leave  to 
accept  of^  an  establishment  which  was  of- 
fered them  in  Spain.  They  even  passed 
the  seas  to  labor  on  the  conversion  of  the 
infidels ;  and  their  order  is  becoming  so 
considerable,  that  it  is  at  present  divided 
into  more  than  sixty  provinces,  consisting 
of  near  1600  convents,  and  25,000  monks, 
besides  the  missions  of  Brazil,  Congo,  Bar- 
bary,  Greece,  Syria  and  E^rypt. 

There  is  likewise  an  order  of  Capuchin 
Nuns,  who  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Clare. 
Their  first  establishment  was  at  Naples  in 
1538,  and  their  foundress  the  venerable 
mother  Maria  Laurentia  Longa,  of  a  noble 
family  of  Catalonia. 

CAPUTIUM.     (Seeflborf.) 

CARDINAL.  This  is  the  title  given  to 
one  of  the  chief  governors  of  the  Romish 
Church.  The  term  has  long  been  in  use, 
and  originally  signified  the  same  as  pra- 
cipuusj  principalis,  id  quod  rei  cardo  est, 
85monymous  vr\\\i  prctlaius ;  or  else  it  was 
derived  from  carainare  or  incar dinar e,  to 
hinge  or  join  together,  and  was  applied 
to  the  regular  clergy  of  the  metropoli- 
tan church.  In  Italy,  Gaul,  &c.,  such 
churches  early  received  th  e  title  of  cardinal 
churches;  the  ministers  of  these  churches 
were  also  called  cardinals. 

The  following  statements  comprise  the 
important  historical  facts  relative  to  the 
ofiice  of  cardinal: — 

1.  The  institution  of  the  oflice  has  been 
ascribed  by  respectable  Roman  Catholic 
writers  to  Christ  himself,  to  the  apostle  of 
their  faith,  to  the  Roman  Bishop  Evaristus, 
to  Heginus,  Marcellus,  Boniface  III.,  and 
others.  But  we  only  know  that  cardinals, 
presbyters,  and  deacons  occur  in  history 
about  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  who 


were,  however,  not  itinerant,  but  station- 
ary church  officers  for  conducting  religi- 
ous worship.  The  deacons  and  presby- 
ters of  Rome  especially  bore  this  name, 
who  composed  the  presbytery  of  the  bi- 
shop of  the  place.  The  title  was  also 
conferred  upon  the  suffragan  bishops  tH 
Ostia^  Albano,  and  others  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  but  without  any  other  rights 
than  those  which  were  connected  appro- 
priately with  the  ministerial  ofifice. 

2.  The  import  of  the  term  was  varied 
still  more  in  the  ninth  century,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  eleventh,  by  Nicolaus  II., 
who,  in  his  constitution  for  the  election  dL 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  not  only  appointed  his 
seven  suffragan  bishops  as  members  of  the 
pope's  ecclesiastical  council,  but  also  con- 
stituted them  the  only  legitimate  body  for 
the  election  of  the  pope.  To  these  he 
gave  the  name  of  cardinal  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  or  cardinals  of  the  la- 
te ran  Church. 

This  is  the  important  period  in  history 
when  the  first  foundation  was  laid  for  ren- 
dering the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  inde- 
pendent both  of  the  cler|;y  and  of  the  fi^ 
cular  power.  This  penod  has  not  been 
noticed  so  particularly  by  historians  as  its 
importance  requires.  They  seem  especial- 
ly to  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  the  fa- 
mous Hildebrand  (Gregory  VIII.)  in  the 
year  1073,  concerted  these  measures  for 
the  independence  of  the  Church,  as  the 
following  extract  will  show :  ^'  It  was  the 
deep  design  of  Hildebrand,  which  he  for 
a  long  time  prosecuted  with  unwearied 
zeal,  to  bring  the  pope  wholly  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  and  to  prevent  the  in- 
terference, in  his  election,  of  all  secnkr 
infiuence  and  arbitrary  power.  And  that 
measure  of  the  council  which  wrested 
from  the  emperor  a  right  of  so  long  stand- 
ing, and  which  had  never  been  odled  in 
question,  may  deservedly  be  regarded  as 
tne  master-piece  of  popish  intrigue,  or 
rather  of  Hildebrand's  cunning.  The 
concession  which  disguised  this  crafty  de- 
sign of  his  was  expressed  as  follows :  tki 
the  emperor  should  ever  hold  from  ike  pope  (if 
right  of  appointing  the  nope/ ^ 

3.  As  might  have  Deen  expected,  this 
privilege  was  afterwards  contested  by  th« 

Erinces  of  tho  German  States,  especially 
y  those  of  Saxony  and  the  House  of  Ho- 
henstaufen.  But  these  conflicts  uniformly 
resulted  in  favor  of  the  ambitious  desijgas 
of  the  pope.  A  momentary  concession y 
granted  under  the  pressure  of  circumstan" 
ces,  became  reason  sufficient  for  demand-" 
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D^  ihe  same  ever  afterwards  as  an  esta- 
bJished  Tighl  In  iheyear  a.  d.  1179,  Al- 
exander lll,^  lliTough  the  canotis  of  the 
|Xai«riin,  confirmed  yet  more  the  indepen- 
^ealelectionof  thepope,  so  that  after  thi^^ 
IIm  imtitication  of  the  emperor  was  no 
loe^r  of  any  importance.  Somelhlng 
nm i!ar  was  also  repeated  by  Innocent  111., 
A.  D.  1215,  and  Innocent  IV.,  a.  d.  1254. 
The  forraer  had  already,  in  the  year  a.  d. 
1198,  renomiced  the  civil  authority  of 
Rome,  and  ascended  the  papal  throne. 
In  the  year  1274,  the  conclave  of  cardinals 
Ua  ibe  election  of  the  pope  was  fulEy  e^* 
t&blii»hed  by  Gregory  X,^  and  remaiua  the 
aaioe  to  thiff  <1ay. 

4.  The  college  of  cardinals,  which,  un- 
til ibe  twelfth  century,  had  been  restricted 
to  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  has  since  been 
greatly  enlarged,  so  as  to  become  the  su- 
preme court  of  Uie  Church  Universal, 
Pr"^'*-  rtt  illustrious  name  in  other  provin- 
c  lantries  have  been  elevated  to 
V,,  „  -y  of  cardinals.  Of  this,  Alex- 
ander UL  gave  the  first  example  in  the 
rear  1165.  by  conferring  the  honor  upon 
Galdiuus  Sala,  archbishop  of  Milan,  and 
trptrn  Conrad,  archbishop  of  Mentz.     But, 

injury   of  tlie  Church,  the  greater 
ire  ever  been  restricled  to  ibo  limits 

5.  1  A  classification  of  the  car- 
naifl  *tao  turce  distinct  orders,    I.  cardi- 

bishops;  2.  cardinal  presbyters  j  3. 
"nal  deacons,  was  made  by  Paul  II.  in 
I  fifbeeolh  century.  He  also  f^ave  them, 
'  of  the  scarlet  robe  which  they  had 
wofii  ^ace  the  year  1241,  a  purpk  robe, 
koai  whence  they  derived  the  name  of  the 
fmjth;  s  lille  indicative,  not  merely  of 
auperiotity  to  bishops  and  arch* 
9p&,  but  of  their  regal  honors  and 
Boniface  VIII.  gave  them  the 
of  emmmtisiimi^  most  eminent;  and 
ids  v.,  in  the  year  1567,  decrees  that  no 
other  should  have  the  name  of  cardinal. 

6.  The  number  of  cardinals  was  at  tirsl 
itot  leas  ihart  aevm  ;  and,  after  having 
nagvd  from  seven  to  Jijiy-ikret^  it  was 
^„.i.._i    -^a^if^   i^j  j^g  ygjjf    Y211    to    the 

ibove-roentioned.  The  General 
-  ■--  «n^.,»  of  the  Church  of  Basil  limited 
tUtt  number  to  tircnty-four ;  but  the  popes, 
Uam  this  lime,  increased  them  at  tneir 
picanjre*  Under  Leo  X.  there  weresixly- 
tTe  eardinab:  Paul  IV.  and  Pius  V.  de- 
tmi  that  the  maximum  should  be  ;«€  venly 
^lual  in  immberto  thediscinles  of  Jesus. 
TKeia  were  arranged  under  llie  following 
Ptiic»:  1>  SU  caKUnai  biabopa,  with  the 


following  titltjs: — ^the  bishops  of  Oslia, 
Porta,  Albano,  Frascati,  Sabina,  and  Pa- 
2.    Filly  cardinal   priests,    who 


Isestncia; 


were  named  alter  the  parochial  and  cathe- 
dral churches  of  Rome;  3.  Fourteen  car- 
dinal deacons,  who  w^ere  named  after  the 
chapels.  This  number  was  seldom  fullj 
butj  since  1814,  they  have  again  become 
quite  numerous, — Angttsti. 

CARMELITES,  or  WHITE  FRIARS. 
Monks  of  the  order  of  Chir  Lady  of  Mount 
CtirmcL  They  pretend  to  derive  llieir 
original  from  the  prophets  Elijah  and 
Elisha ;  and  this  occasioned  a  very  warm 
controversy  between  this  order  and  the 
Jesuits,  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  both  parties  publishing  several 
works,  and  petitioning  the  popes  [nnoceot 
XL  and  Innocent  XII,;  the  latter  of  whom 
silenced  them  bodi,  by  a  brief  of  the  20lh 
November,  1698. 

What  we  know  of  their  original  is,  that, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  Aimerie,  legate  of 
the  holy  see  in  ihe  east,  and  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  collected  together  several  hermits 
in  Syria,  who  were  exposed  to  the  violence 
and  incursions  of  trie  barbarians,  and 
placed  them  on  Mount  Carrael,  formerly 
the  residence  of  Ihe  prophets  Elijah  and 
Elisha;  from  which  mountain  they  took 
llie  name  of  Carmelites.  Albert,  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  gave  them  trules  in  1205, 
which  pope  Honorius  IIL  confirmed  in 
1224. 

The  peace  concluded  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  IL  with  the  Saracens,  in  the  year 
1122J»,  so  disadvantatreouB  to  Chrislendom, 
and  so  beneficial  to  the  infidels,  occasioned 
the  Carmelites  to  quit  the  Holy  Land 
under  Alan,  the  fifth  general  of  the  ortler. 
He  first  sent  some  of  iho  monks  to  Cyprus, 
who  landed  there  in  the  year  1238,  and 
founded  a  monastery  in  the  forest  of 
Foriania.  Some  Sicilians,  at  the  Fame 
time,  leaving  Mount  Carmel,  returned  to 
their  own  counlr),  where  ihey  founded  a 
monastery  in  the  suburbs  of  Messina. 
Some  English  departed  out  of  Syria,  in 
the  yoar  1440,  to  found  others  in  England. 
Others  of  Provence,  in  the  year  1244, 
founded  a  monastery  in  the  desert  of  Aigu* 
alates,  a  league  from  Marseilles:  and  thus 
the  number  of  their  monasteries  increasing, 
ihey  held  their  firM  European  general 
chapter  in  the  year  1245,  at  their  monas- 
tery of  Avlesford,  in  England. 

After  ine  establishment  of  the  Carmel- 
ites in  Europe,  their  rule  was  in  some 
respects  altered:  the  first  lime,  by  pope 
Innocent  IV.,  who  added  to  the  first  article 
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a  precept  of  chastity,  and  relaxed  the 
eleventh,  which  enjoins  abstinence  at  all 
times  from  flesh,  permitting  them,  when 
they  travelled,  to  eat  boiled  flesh.  This 
pope  likewise  gave  them  leave  to  eat  in  a 
common  refectory,  and  to  keep  asses  or 
mnles  for  their  use.  Their  rule  was  again 
mitigated  by  the  oopes  Eugenius  IV.  and 
Pius  II.  Hence  the  order  is  divided  into 
two  branches,  viz.  the  Carmelites  of  the 
ancient  observance,  called  the  moderate  or 
mitigated,  and  those  of  the  strict  observance, 
who  are  the  barefooted  Carmelites-,  a  reform 
set  on  foot,  in  1540,  by  S.  Theresa,  a  nun 
of  the  convent  of  Avila,  in  Castile:  these 
last  are  divided  into  two  congregations, 
that  of  Spain  and  that  of  Italy. 

The  habit  of  the  Carmelites  was  at  first 
white,  and  the  cloak  laced  at  the  bottom 
with  several  lists ;  but  pope  Honorius  IV. 
commanded  them  to  change  it  for  that  of 
the  Minims.  Their  scapulary  is  a  small 
woollen  habit,  of  a  brown  color,  thrown 
over  their  shoulders.  They  wear  no  linen 
shirts,  but  instead  of  them  linsey-woolsey. 
'^BroHglUon,  Bibliotheca  Historico-Sacra. 

CAROI^.  Hymns  sun^  by  the  people 
at  Christmas  in  memory  of  the  song  of  the 
angels,  which  the  shepherds  heard  at  our 
Lord's  birth. 

CARPOCRATIANS.  Heretics  who 
sprang  up  in  the  second  century ;  followers 
of  Carnocrates,  of  the  island  of  Cephalenia, 
according  to  Epiphanius,  or,  according  to 
Theodoret  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  of 
the  city  of  Alexandria.  This  Carpocrates 
was  a  man  of  the  worst  morals,  and  ad- 
dicted to  magic.  Eusebius  says  expressly, 
he  was  the  father  of  the  heresy  of  the 
Gnostics ;  and  it  is  true  that  all  the  infa- 
mous things  imputed  to  the  Gnostics  are 
ascribed  likewise  to  the  Carpocratians. 
It  is  sufficient  to  mention  two  of  their 
principles:  the  one  is,  a  community  of 
wives ;  the  other,  that  a  man  cannot  arrive 
at  perfection,  nor  deliver  himself  from  the 
power  of  the  princes  of  this  world,  as  they 
expressed  it,  without  having  passed 
through  all  sorts  of  criminal  actions;  laying 
it  down  for  a  maxim,  that  there  is  no 
action  bad  in  itself,  but  only  from  the 
opinion  of  men.  This  induced  them  to 
establish  a  new  kind  of  metempsychosis, 
that  those  who  have  not  passed  through 
all  sorts  of  actions  in  the  first  life,  may 
do  it  in  the  second,  and,  if  that  be  not  suffi- 
cient, in  a  third,  and  so  on,  till  they  have 
discharged  this  strange  obligation.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  are  charged  with  commit- 


ting the  most  infamous  things  in  their 
AgapiE,  or  love-feasts. 

As  to  their  theology,  they  attributed  tb« 
creation  of  the  world  to  angels ;  they  said 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  Josepn  and 
Mary  in  a  manner  like  other  men  ;  that  his 
soul  alone  was  received  into  heaven,  his 
body  remaining  on  the  earth ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, they  rejected  the  resurrection  of  the 
body. 

They  marked  their  disciples  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron,  or  with 
a  razor. 

They  had  images  of  Jesus  Christ  as  well 
in  painting  as  in  sculpture,  vrhich  they  said 
were  made  by  Pilate ;  they  kept  them  in  a 
little  box  or  che.st.  They  had  likewise  the 
images  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  other  philosophers.  They  put  crowns 
on  all  these  images,  and  paid  them  tlie 
same  superstitious  honors  which  the  pap 
gans  did  to  their  idols,  adoring  them,  and 
offering  sacrifice  to  them.  A  woman  of 
this  sect,  named  Marcellina,  came  to 
Rome,  in  the  pontificate  of  Anicetns^ 
where  she  made  a  great  many  proselytes. 
She  worshipped  the  images  of  Jesus  Christ 
Paul,  Homer,  and  Pythagoras,  and  offeiea 
incense  to  them. 

Carpocrates  had  a  son,  named  Epipha- 
nius, who,  by  means  of  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy, gave  a  greater  extent  to  the  fabu- 
lous opinions  of  the  Carpocratians.  He 
died  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  but  in  that 
short  time  had  acquired  so  great  a  repu- 
tation among  the  disciples  of  his  father,  thi^ 
after  his  death,  he  was  revered  by  them 
as  a  god,  inasmuch  that  they  built  a  temple 
to  him  in  the  island  of  Cephalenia,  ud 
the  Cephalenians.  every  first  day  of  the 
month,  solemnized  the  feast  of  his  apotbe* 
osis,  ofTering  sacrifices  to  him,  and  singing 
hymns  to  his  honor. 

Epiphanius  relates  of  himself,  that  in  hit 
youth  he  accidentally  fell  into  corapanj 
with  some  women  of  this  sect,  who  re* 
vealed  to  him  the  most  horrible  secretsof 
the  Carpocratians.  They  were  armed  with 
beauty  sufficient  to  make  an  impression 
on  a  person  of  his  age ;  but,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  he  savs,  he  escaped  the  snate 
which  the  devil  had  laid  lor  him.  (See 
Gnostics.) — Broughton,  Bibliotheca  Histories 
Sacra. 

CARTHUSIANS.  A  religious  order, 
founded  in  the  year  1080,  by  one  Bruno,t 
very  learned  man,  of  the  bishopric  of  Co- 
logne, and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Paris. 
The  occasion  of  its  institution  is  related  as 
follows :  a  friend  of  Bruno's,  who  had  beea 
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lookecl  upon  as  a  good  Hvcr,  being  deadly 
Bruno  attended  his  funeral.  Whilst  the 
«©r*'ic*©  was  perforniing  in  the  church,  the 
dea«l  raaii,  who  lay  upon  a  bier^  raised 
himself  up  and  saitl,  **By  the  just  judg- 
meht  of  God,  I  am  accu&ed."  The  coni- 
pmny  being  astonished  at  this  unusual 
accidentj  the  burial  was  deferred  to  the 
nevi  Jav,  when  the  concourse  of  people 
h*  I  srrealerj  the  dead  man  again 

ra,  I -elf  up  and  said^  "  By  ihe  Jusl 

jud^iient  ot  God,  I  am  damned.^'  This 
miracle  J  it  ia  pretended,  wrought  ^uch  an 
effect  on  Bruno  and  mx  more,  that  they 
immed lately  retired  to  the  desert  of  Char- 
Ir*  '  e  diocese  of  Grenoble^  in  Dau- 

p  'e  Hugh,  bishop  of  that  d  iocese, 

a  !  m  a  spot  of  ground,  and  where 

1'-  his  first  moriasteryj  under  the 

foi.. '"..,_  iigid  institutes: — 

His  monks  were  to  wear  a  hair-clolh 
next  their  body,  a  white  cassock,  and  of  er 
it  a  black  cloak:  they  were  never  to  eat 
flesh:  to  fast  every  I'nday  on  bread  and 
water;  10  eat  alone  in  their  chambers,  ex- 
cept upon  certain  festivals  j  and  to  observe 
an  almost  perpetual  silence  ;  none  were 
allovTed  to  go  out  of  the  monastery^  except 
ihe  prior  and  procurator,  and  lliey  only 
about  the  business  of  the  house. 

The  Carthusians,  so  called  from  the 
plarr-  nt  ihe'is  first  insltiution,  are  a  very 
T  They  are  not  to  go  out  of 

tbi  ,    e-xcept    to    church,   without 

leare  of  their  superior*  They  are  not  to 
apeak  to  any  person,  even  their  own  bro- 
Iner,  without  leave.  They  may  not  keep 
any  part  of  their  portion  of  meat  or  drink 
till  the  next  day,  except  herbs  or  fruit. 
Their  bed  is  of  straw,  covered  with  a  felt 
or  coarse  cloth;  their  clothing,  two  hair- 
cloths, two  cowls,  tw"o  pair  of  hose,  a 
cloak,  &c,,  all  coars^e.  Every  monk  has 
two  needles,  some  thread,  scissor*,  a  comb, 
m  razor,  a  hone,  an  ink-horn,  pens,  chalk, 
two  pumice-stones;  likewise  two  pots,  two 
porrifigers,  a  basin,  two  spoons*  a  knife, 
a  drinking  cup,  a  water-pot,  a  salt,  a  dish^ 
a  tnwel  I  and,  for  lire,  tinder^  Hint,  wood, 
and  an  axe. 

In  the  refectory  they  are  to  keep  their 
mres  on  the  meat^  their  handn  on  the  table, 
toeJr  aUeution  on  the  reader^  and  their 
heart  fixed  on  God.  \VTien  allowed  lo  dis- 
eattfse,  they  are  to  do  it  modestly,  not  to 
wktsper.  nor  talk  aloud,  nor  to  be  coiilen- 
tiDOo.  They  confess  to  the  prior  every 
SatiirdAy.  'Women  are  not  alloived  to 
come  into  iheir  churches,  that  the  monks 


may  not  see  anyihiBg  which  may  provoke 
them  to  lewdness. 

It  is  computed  there  are  a  hundred  and 
seventy-two  houses  of  Carthusians,  whereof 
live  are  of  nuns,  who  practise  the  same 
austerities  as  the  monks.  They  are  divi- 
ded into  sixteen  provinces,  each  of  which 
has  two  visiters.  There  have  been  seve- 
ral canonised  saints  of  this  order ;  four  car- 
dinals, seventy  archbishops  and  bishops, 
and  a  great  many  very  learned  writers. 

The  story  of  the  motive  of  St.  Bruno's 
retirement  mto  the  desert  was  inserted  in 
the  Roman  Breviary,  but  was  afterwards 
left  out  when  that  Breviary  was  reformed, 
by  order  of  pope  Urban  VIII. ;  and  this 
gave  occasion  lo  several  learned  men  of 
the  seventeenth  century  to  publish  writ- 
ings on  that  subject,  some  lu  vindicate 
the  truth  of  the  story,  and  others  lo  invali- 
date it 

In  the  year  J 170,  pope  Alexander  III. 
look  this  order  under  the  protection  of  the 
holy  see.  In  139  i,  Boniface  IX,  exempted 
them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops. 
In  1420,  Martin  V.  exempted  them  from 
paying  the  tenths  of  the  lands  belonging 
to'irieni;  and  Julius  II.,  in  1503,  ordered 
that  all  the  houses  of  the  order,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  world  they  were  situated, 
should  obey  the  prior  of  the  Grand  Char- 
treuse, and  the  general  chapter  of  the  order. 

The  convents  of  this  order  are  generally 
very  beautiful  and  magnificent ;  that  of 
Naples,  though  but  small,  surpasses  all 
the  rest  in  ornaments  and  riches.  Nothing 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  church  and  house  but 
marble  and  ja^^per.  The  apartments  of 
the  prior  are  rather  those  of  a  prince  than 
a  poor  monk-  There  are  innumerable 
statues,  bas-reliefs,  paintings,  &c,,  together 
with  very  fine  gardens;  all  which,  joined 
with  the  holy  and  exemplary  life  of  the 
good  monks,  draw  the  cunosity  of  all 
strangers  who  visit  Naples, 

The  Carthusians  seiiled  in  England 
about  the  year  1 1 80.  Thev  had  several  rao- 
nasiteries  here^  particularly  at  Wilham,  in 
Somersetshire  ;  Hinlon  in  the  same  county ; 
BeauvaK  in  Nottinghamshire;  Kingston- 
upon-HuU;  Mount  Grace,  in  Yorkshire; 
Eppewoft,  in  Lincolnshire ;  Shenc,  in  Sur- 
rey^  and  one  near  Coventry.  In  London 
they  had  a  famous  monastery^  since  called^ 
from  the  Carthusians  who  settled  there, 
the  Charter  House. — Broughton^  Biblmihtta 
HistoricO'Sttcra, 

CARTIXARIES,  according  to  Jerom  de 
CoHta^  were  papers  wherein  tlie  contracts, 
sales,  exchanges,  privileges,  immunities, 
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and  other  acts  that  belong  to  churches  and 
monasteries  were  collected,  the  better  to 
preserve  the  ancient  deeds,  beinor  much 
later  than  the  facts  mentioned  in  them. 

CASSOCK.  The  under  dress  of  all  or- 
ders of  the  clergy  j  it  resembles  a  long 
coat  with  a  single  upright  collar.  In  the 
Church  of  Rome  it  varies  in  color  with 
the  dignity  of  the  wearer.  Priests  wear 
black  'j  bishops,  purple ;  cardinals,  scarlet ; 
and  popes,  wnite.  In  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, black  is  worn  by  all  the  three  orders 
of  the  cler^iy. 

CASUIST.  One  who  studies  cases  of 
conscience 

CASUISTRY.  The  doctrine  and  sci- 
ence of  conscience  and  its  cases,  with  the 
rules  and  principles  of  resolving  the  same; 
drawn  partly  from  natural  reason  or  equity, 
and  partly  from  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
the  canon  law,  councils,  fathers,  &c.  To 
casuistry  belongs  the  decision  of  all  difli- 
culties  arising  about  what  a  man  may  law- 
fully do  or  not  do ;  what  is  sin  or  not  sin ; 
what  things  a  man  is  obliged  to  do  in  or- 
der to  discharge  his  duty,  and  what  he 
may  let  alone  without  breach  of  it.  The 
most  celebrated  writers  on  this  subject, 
of  the  Church  of  England,  are  bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  **  Ductor  Duhitan- 
iium  ;'^  and  Bishop  Sanderson,  in  his 
"  Cases  of  Conscience."  There  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  casuistry  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

CASULA.     (See  Chasible.) 

CATACOMBS.  Burying-places  near 
Rome ;  not  for  Christians  only  but  for  all 
sorts  of  people.  There  is  a  large  vault 
about  three  miles  from  Rome,  used  for  this 
purpose;  there  is  another  near  Naples. 
That  at  Naples  consists  of  long  galleries 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  of  three  stories,  one 
above  another.  These  calleries  are  gene- 
rally about  twenty  feet  oroad,  and  fifteen 
high.  Those  at  Rome  are  not  above  three 
or  four  feet  broad,  and  five  or  six  feet 
high.  They  are  very  long,  full  of  niches, 
shaped  according  to  the  sizes  of  bodies, 
wherein  the  bodies  were  put,  not  in  coffins, 
but  only  in  burial  clothes.  Many  inscrip- 
tions are  still  extant  in  them;  and  the 
same  stone  sometimes  bears  on  one  side 
an  inscription  to  heathen  deities  and  marks 
of  Christianity  on  the  other.  But  see  a 
large  account  of  these  in  Bishop  Burnet's 
Travels,  in  his  fourth  letter. 

CATAPHRVGES.  Christian  heretics, 
who  made  their  appearance  in  the  second 
century;  they  had  this  name  given  to 
them,  because  the  chief  promoters  of  this 


heresy  came  out  of  Phrygia.  They  fol- 
lowed Montanus's  errors;  laughed  at  the 
ancient  prophets,  to  gain  the  greater  cre- 
dit for  tlieir  own  doctors;  corrupted  the 
form  of  baptism;  christened  the  dead, 
and  made  up  the  communion  bread  or 
eucharist  with  young  children's  blood; 
they  pricked  these  poor  innocent  babiet 
with  needles ;  and  when  the  children  died 
in  the  torment,  which  freouently  happened, 
the  Cataphryges  invokea  them  as  martyn^ 
and  listed  those  that  escaped  in  the  nuin- 
ber  of  their  priests. 

CATECHISM,  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
term,  (fanjcecj,)  and  signifies  instruction  in 
the  first  rudiments  of  any  art  or  scienoeL 
communicated  by  asking  questions,  and 
hearing  and  correcting  the  answers.  From 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  the  word 
has  been  employed  by  ecclesiastical  wii- 
ters  in  a  more  restrained  sense,  to  denote 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Chris* 
tian  religion  by  means  of  questions  and 
answers. — Dean  Comber^  Shepherd. 

By  Canon    69,  every  parson,  vicar,  or 
curate,  upon  every  Sunday  and  holyuay, 
before  evening  prayer,  shall  for  half  aa 
hour  or  more,  examine  and  instmct  the 
youth  and  ignorant  persons  of  his  pariaL 
m  tlic  ten  commandments,  the  articles  of 
the  belief,  and  in  the  Lord's  prayer;  and 
shall  diligently  hear,  instruct^  and  teach 
them  the  catechism  set  forth  m  the  Book 
of   Common  Prayer.     And    all  fathen 
mothers,   masters,  and    mistresses  shall 
cause  their  children,  servants  and  appreo- 
tices,  which  have  not  learned  the  cate- 
chism, to  come  to  the  church  at  the  time 
appointed,  obediently  to  hear,  and  to  be 
ordered  by  the  minister  until  they  haf0 
learned  the  same.    And  if  any  minifter 
neglect  his  duty  herein,  let  him  be  shaiplf 
reproved  upon  the  first  complaint,  and 
true  notice  thereof  given  to  the  bishop  or 
ordinary  of  the  place.    If  after  submittinf 
himself  he  shall  willingly  offend  therein 
again  let  him  be  suspended.    If  so  the 
third  time,  there  being  little  hope  that  he 
will  be  therein  reformed,  then  exconuntk* 
nicated,  and  so  remain  until  he  be  re* 
formed.    And  likewise,  if  any  of  the  saiA 
fathers,  mothers,  masters,  or  mistreseeew 
children,   servants,   or  apprentices,  shel* 
neglect  their  duties  as  the  one  sort  in  n<^ 
causing  them  to  come,  and  the  other  U^ 
refusing  to  learn,  as  aforesaid,  let  them  b^ 
suspended  by  their  ordinaries  (if  they  b^ 
not  children),  and  if  they  so  persist  by  th.^ 
space  of  a  month,  then  let  them  be  9^'^ 
communicated. 
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'  the  rubri<^  the  curate  of  everj^ 
fiaris}i  eball  (iill^eiidy  upon  Suodayi^  and 
notydays,  after  the  second  lessoa  at  even- 
ing prayer,  openly  in  the  church  instruct 
and  examine  ^o  raany  children  of  the  par- 
iah sent  unto  him,  as  he  f«hall  think  con* 
reoient,  in  t>ome  part  of  the  catechism, 
And  aJt  fathers  and  mothers,  masters  and 
*]?">'-'-   ^i'.ill  cause  their  children,  servanla^ 
vitices  (who  have  not  learned 
^      hisrn)  to  come  to  the  church  at 
we  appointed,  and  obed iendy  to  hear, 
.  u  ordered  by  the  curate,  until  such 
liroe  aa  they  have  learned  all  thai  therein 
is  aopointed  for  them  to  learn. 

That  part  of  the  Church  Calechi:*m 
which  treats  of  the  sacraments  h  not  in 
the  2d  nor  6ih  of  Edward  Vf.,  but  was 
drawn  up  by  Bishop  Overall,  and  added  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  ol"  king  James  I. 
at  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court* 

In  the  othce  of  public  oaptistn  the  min- 
ister directs  the  godfathers  and  godmo- 
ihers  f  o  lake  care  that  the  child  be  brought 
ro  the  bishop  to  be  confirmed  by  him,  bo 
boon  as  he  or  *he  can  say  the  creed,  the 
LoaD'S  prayer,  and  the  ten  commandments 
10  ihe  vulgar  longuej  and  be  further  in- 
rtrucied  ill  the  Church  Catechism  set  forth 
for  that  purpose. 

The  catechism  of  children  is  enjoined  by 

God  (Dent.   vi.  7,  Prov.    xxii.   6.  Ephes, 

n,  4.),  and  wa^idways  practiced  oy  pious 

men    (Gen.  xviii,   19»  1  Chron.  xwiii,  9, 

2  Tim.  i,  5),  and  it  is  Christ's  especial 

aliarge   to   ministers,   to   feed  his  lambs. 

(l&ho,  Jwi.  15)     The  Jewish  doctors  look 

care  of  this.     (Luke,  it.  42.)     And  in  the 

Christian   churches  there  was  a  peculiar 

officer  who  was  the  calechist;  an(l  all  the 

new  converts,  who  were  to  be  baptized  at 

Ka.-:er,  were  catechized  all  the  forty  days 

of  L'nt.     But  since  we  have  few  sucfi  n  owj 

%t\i\  generally  baptize  infants,  who  cannot 

a,t  that  time  understand  the  covenant  which 

IB  entered  into,  therefore  we  are  bound  to 

tike  more  care  to  make  them  understand 

ll  afterward,  by  instructing  them  in  the 

"Catedii^ra   of  the   Church;-'   which   is 

Jf^wn  op  according  to  the  primitive  forms 

^y  Way  of  Guestion  and  answer  (Acts,  viii. 

W,  J  Pet.  iiL  21),  bein'i  not  a  large  system 

of  divinity  to  puzzle  the  heads  of  young 

^js^iiinefs,  but,  like  those  of  the  ancients,  a 

»«ott  and  full  explication  of  the  baptismal 

\o«r;  leaching  thern,  fifSljMhal  their  bap- 

J***!  \ow   iSj  namely,   what   were   the 

y*>ifils  promised   on   God^s  part,  Quest. 

^U.,  and  what  were  the  duties  promised 

^i^ptrtj  to  gfliioance  all  evil,  to  believe 
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all  dinne  truth,  and  to  keep  Coo'a  com- 
mandments,  Quest.  III.;  together  with 
their  grateful  owning  of  this  covenant, 
Ques^t.  IV\  Secondly^  the  parts  of  the 
vow  are  explained:  first*  as  to  the  matter 
of  them,  in  repealing  and  expounding  the 
creed,  Que^l.  v'.,  VI.,  ^and  repeating  and 
explaining  the  ten  commandments,  truest. 
VIL,  Vlll.,  IX.,  X,,  XI.  Secondly,  as  to 
the  means  to  enable  them  to  keep  them, 
which  are  prayer  and  the  Itoly  sacraments: 
and  the  duty  of  prayer  is  taught  them  in 
the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  explication 
ihereofj  Quest,  XII.,  XIII.  The  due  use 
of  the  sacraments  is  taught  them,  first  in 
general,  as  to  their  number,  nature,  and 
neceesily^  Quest.  XIV.,  XV.  Secondly 
in  particular*  baptism,  Quest.  XVI.- 
XX*;  and  the  Lokd's  supper,  Quest  XXI. 
-XXV.  This  is  all  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to  salva- 
tion, ana  all  that  the  primitive  Church 
did  teach  their  catechumens.  And  if  chil- 
dren be  but  made  to  repeat  \\m  perfectly, 
and  under?itand  it  fully,  they  will  increase 
til  knowledge  as  they  grow  in  years»^ 
Ihan  Comber. 

It  is  the  peculiar  ^lory  of  Christianity  to 
have  extended  religioiiis  instruction,  of 
which  but  few  partook  at  ail  before,  and 
scarce  any  in  purity,  through  all  ranks  and 
ages  of  men,  and  even  women*  The  first 
converts  to  it  were  immediately  formed 
into  regular  societies  and  assemblies;  not 
only  for  the  joint  worship  of  God,  but  the 
further  **  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ" 
(Eph.  iv,  12)  J  in  which  good  work  some 
of  course  were  slated  teachers,  or,  to  use 
the  apostle's  own  expres.sion,  '*  calechisera 
in  the  word  ;"  others  taught  or  catechised. 
(GaL  vi.  6,)  For  catechising  signifies  in 
Scripture,  at  large,  instructing  persons  in 
any  matter,  but  eppecial ly  in  religion.  And 
thus  it  is  used  (Acts,  xviii.  25),  where  we 
read,  ''This  man  was  in.slRicted  in  the 
way  of  tlie  Lordj''  and  Luke,  i*  4,  where 
again  we  read,  "That  thou  mayest  know 
the  certainly  of  those  things  wherein  thou 
hasl  been  inslructed.'^  The  original  word, 
in  both  places,  is  catechised. 

Under  the  darkness  of  ponery  almost  all 
religious  instruction  was  neglected.  "  Very 
few,-'  to  use  ihe  wordsofone  of  onrhomi- 
lies,  **  even  of  the  most  simple  people,  were 
taught  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  articles  of 
the  faith,  or  flie  ten  commandments,  other- 
wise than  in  Latin,  which  they  understood 
not;-'  so  that  one  of  the  firj*t  necessary 
steps  taken  towards  the  Reformation  in 
this  country,  was  a  general  injunction,  that 
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parents  and  masters  should  first  learn  them 
m  their  own  tongue,  then  acquaint  their 
children  and  servants  with  them:  which 
three  main  branches  of  Christian  duty,- 
comprehending  the  sum  of  what  we  are  to 
believe,  to  do,  and  to  petition  for,  were 
soon  after  formed,  with  proper  explanations 
of  each^  into  a  catechism.  To  this  was 
added,  m  process  of  time,  a  brief  account 
of  the  two  sacraments;  all  toaether  making 
up  that  very  good,  though  still  improveable, 
"form  of  sound  words"  (2  Tim.  1,  13), 
which  we  may  now  use. — Abp.  Seeker. 

As  to  the  form  of  our  catechism,  it  is 
drawn  up  after  the  primitive  manner,  by 
way  of  Question  and  answer:  so  Philip 
catechised  the  eunuch  (Acts,  viii.  37), 
and  so  the  persons  to  be  baptized  were 
catechised  in  the  first  ages.  And,  indeed, 
the  very  word  catechism  implies  as  much ; 
the  original  iranTxew,  from  whence  it  is 
derived,  being  a  compound  of  rix<^,  which 
signifies  an  echo,  or  repeated  sound.  So 
that  a  catechism  is  no  more  than  an  in- 
struction first  taught  and  instilled  into  a 
person,  and  then  repeated  upon  the  cate- 
chist^s  examination. 

As  to  the  contents  of  our  catechism,  it 
is  not  a  large  system  or  body  of  divinity, 
to  puzzle  the  heads  of  young  beginners, 
but  only  a  short  and  full  explication  of  the 
baptismal  vow.  The  primitive  catechisms, 
indeed  (that  is,  all  that  the  catechumens 
were  to  learn  by  heart  before  their  baptism 
and  confirmation),  consisted  of  no  more 
than  the  renunciation,  or  the  repetition  of 
the  baptismal  vow,  the  creed,  and  the 
Lord's  prayer:  and  these, together  with  the 
ten  commandments,  at  the  Reformation, 
were  the  whole  ol  ours.  But  it  being 
afterwards  thought  defective  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sacran^ents  (which  in  the 
primitive  times  were  more    largely  ex- 

?lained  to  baptized  persons),  king  James 
.  appointed  the  bishops  to  add  a  short  and 
plain  explanation  of  them,  which  was  done 
accordingly  in  that  excellent  form  we  see; 
being  penned  by  Bishop  Overall,  then  dean 
of  St.  raul's  and  allowed  by  the  bishops. 
So  that  now  (in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
judges)  it  excels  all  catechisms  that  ever 
were  in  the  worid;  being  so  shorty  that 
the  youngest  children  may  learn  it  by 
heart;  and  yet  so  full,  that  it  contains  all 
things  necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to 
salvation. 

In  this  also  its  excellency  is  very  dis- 
cernible, naniely,  that  as  all  persons  are 
baptized  not  into  any  narticular  church, 
but  into  the  Caiholic  Church  of  Christ; 


so  here  they  are  not  taught  the  opinion  of 
this  or  any  other  particular  church  or 
people,  but  what  the  whole  body  of  Chris- 
tians all  the  world  over  agree  in.  If  it 
may  anywhere  seem  to  be  otherwise,  it  is 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments;  but 
even  this  is  here  worded  with  so  much 
caution  and  temper,  as  not  to  contradict 
any  other  particular  church,  but  so  as  that 
all  sorts  of  Christians,  when  they  have  duly 
considered  it,  may  subscribe  to  everything 
that  is  here  taught  or  delivered. — Wkeaify, 

CATECHIST.  The  person  who  cate- 
chises. 

CATECHUMENS.  A  name  given,  ia 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  to  the  Jews 
or  Gentiles  w^ho  were  being  prepared  and 
instructed  to  receive  baptism.  It  comei 
from  the  Greek  word  xartixuv,  which  wi^ 
nifies  to  teach  by  word  of  mouth,  or  vwi 
voce :  and  of  that  word  this  other  Kar^x^vfMtt^ 
is  formed,  which  denotes  him  that  isao 
taught :  these  had  people  on  purpose  to 
instruct  them.  Eusebi us 'makes  mentioB 
of  Pantoenus^  Clemens,  and  Qrigen,  vbo 
were  catechists  in  the  church  of  Alsx- 
andria,  and  had  a  peculiar  place  in  tin 
church  where  they  used  to  teach,  ind 
the  same  was  called  the  place  of  catedn- 
mens,  appears  by  the  canons  of  tbs 
Council  or  Neo  Casarea :  they  tell  ns  th« 
catechumens  were  not  permitted  to  bi 
present  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
eucharist;  but,  immediately  after  the  got- 

f)el  was  read,  the  deacons  cried  with  t 
oud  voice:   "Withdraw   in  peace,  yoi 
catechumens,"  for  so  the  book  of  the  Apoi- 
tolical  Constitutions  will   have  it.     W 
service  from  the  beginning  to  the  ofo 
tory    was    called    Missa  cateckumeaona' 
The  catechumens  had  only  some  of  tho 
consecrated  bread  given  them;  for,  not 
being  baptized,  they  were  not  io  receivO) 
nor  so  much  as  permitted  to  see,  the  cod*     | 
secrated  elements  of  the  eucharist    Ae-     \ 
cording  to  a  canon  of  the  Council  oi 
Orange,  they  were  not  permitted  to  puj 
with  the  faithful,  or  those  in  full  couuBOj 
nion.     There   were    several    degrees  oi 
favor  in  the  state  of  the  catechumens:  M 
first  they  were  instructed  privately,  or  bf 
themselves,  and  afterwards  admitted  to 
hear  sermons  in  the  church:  and  theoo 
last  were  called  audimtes.    There  was  t 
third  sort  of  catechumens  called  orantei  or 
genvfledentes,  because  they  were  present 
and  concerned  in  some  part  of  the  piayen: 
to  which  we  majr  add  a  fourth  degree  of 
catechumens,  which  were  the  tom^ttAu; 


$iey  were  DaUed  when  they  desired 
liplized. 

ftNA.     From   a  Greek   word   sjg- 
I  a  chain.     By  a  Catena  Patram  is 
p  string  or  series  of  passages  from 
littngs  of  varioas   falheraj  and  at* 
for  iHe  elncidation  of  some  portions 
ipturB;,  a*  the   PgaJms  or  Uospeb, 
Belli  to  have  originated  in  the  short 
or  glosses  which  it  was  customary 
» of  ihe  Script  a  res  to  introdute  in  the 
The*ebydegrees  were  expanded, 
«  from  the  homilies  or  sermons 
er»  were  added  to  them.    The 
l^br&ted  catena  is  the  rateita  (ntrena 
Aquinas,     U  was  translated  at 
tinder    the    superintendence    of 
twman.  of  Oriel  College.    The  sub- 
It   conduct   of  that  gentleman  has 
m  who  were  willing  to  attach  some 
ly  to  that  work  to  examine  it  care- 
hd  the  rcsuh  ha?  been,  the  detection 
feoma?  Aquinas  has  someiimes  fali^i- 
I  quotations  he  has  made  from  the 
J  and  the  whole,  as  a  commentary, 
lor  to  the  commentaries  of  modem 
jan». 

HARISTS,    The  last  stirviving  sect 

liichfEanSf  or  Gnostics,  who   gave 

irem  that  name  from  (Ka©*poi)  pure, 

cate  th<?ir  superior  purity.    There 

taafdi  tie  rent  de-^rees  of  error  among 

iKil  the  following  tenets  were  com* 

►  •!!: — that  matter  was  the  source 

hfil;  that  the  Creator  of  the  visible 

WnA  not  the  same  as  the  ??uprcme 

ihAt  Ctiatsrr  had  not  a  real  body, 

I  properly  upeakingborn,  nor  really 

M  the  bodies  of  men  were  the  pro* 

i»f  the  eTil  principle,  and  were  in- 

)  of  atur-  '■--■        .ind  a  new  life; 

t  the   j^  were  but  vain 

ant!     ,..M.,.,,i    power.     They 

•lid  despised  the  Old  Testament, 

^ired    the    new   with    reverence. 

l^eqtienee  of  such  doctrines  was 

le    that    thev  made    it   the  chief 

tt€    their    religion   to   emancipate 

fern  from   whatever  was  material, 

IriitcerBte  their  bodies  to  the   iit- 

^^  their  perfect  disciples,  in  obe- 

r<     '  'inciple,  renounced  animal 

I  1    marriane.    The  state  of 

k-i-v.    wiiile  Qniled  with  the  body, 

ftetr  ^"stimation  a  wretched  incar^ 

I  a .  ..4  r  h^jp  only  escaped  from  ffome 

I  i.orrora  of  Buch  a  dung-eon 

_L  jijselves  alJ  natural  enjoy- 

eflc«l>ing  from  (be  faficifations 


Tlie  Calharists  in  the  twelfth  century 
spread  themselves  from  Bulgaria  over 
most  of  the  European  provinces,  but  they 
met  everywhere  with  extensive  persecu- 
tion, and  are  not  heard  of  afier  that  time. 

CATHEDRAL.  The  chief  church  in 
every  diocese  is  called  the  Cathedral,  from 
the  word  CafAafraj  a  chair,  because  in  it 
the  bishop  has  his  seat  or  throne.  The 
cathedral  church  is  the  parish  church  of 
I  he  whole  diocese  (which  diocese  was 
therefore  commonly  called  parochia  in 
ancient  times,  till  the  application  of  this 
name  to  the  lesser  branches  into  which  it 
was  divided,  caused  it  for  distinction  sake 
to  be  called  only  by  the  name  of  diocese)  : 
and  it  has  been  affirrned,  wirh  great  pro- 
bability, that  if  one  resort  to  the  cathedral 
church  to  hear  divine  service,  it  is  a 
res^orling  to  the  parish  church,  within  the 
natural  sense  and  meaning  of  the  statute. 

By  the  confttilu lions  of  Archbishop  Lang- 
toti,  1222y  it  is  enjoined,  bishops  snail  be 
at  their  calhedrals  on  some  of  the  greater 
feasts,  and  at  least  in  some  part  of  Lent. 

By  the  constitutions  of  Otbo,  1237. 
bishops  shall  reside  at  their  cathedral 
chufcKes,  and  ofTiciate  there  on  the  chief 
festivals,  on  the  Lord's  days,  and  in  Lent, 
and  in  Advent. 

By  the  constitutions  of  Olhobon,  in  1268, 
bishops  shall  be  personally  resident  to  take 
care  of  their  dock,  and  for  the  comfort  of 
the  churches  espoused  to  them,  especially 
on  solemn  days,  in  Lent  and  Advent,  un- 
less their  absence  is  required  by  their  su- 
periorsj  or  for  other  just  cause. 

Canon  24.  In  all  cathedral  and  colle- 
giale  churches,  the  holy  communion  shall 
be  administered  upon  principal  feast  days, 
sometimes  by  the  bishop  (if  he  be  present,) 
and  sometimes  by  the  dean,  and  some- 
times by  a  canon  or  prebendary  j  the  prin- 
cipul  minister  using  a  decent  cope,  and 
being  assisted  with  the  gospeller  and  epis- 
tler  agreeably,  according  to  the  adverljse- 
menls  published  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  (hereafter  following). 
The  said  communion  to  be  administered 
at  such  times,  and  with  such  limitation,  as 
is  specified  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Provided  that  no  such  limitation  by  any 
construction  shall  be  allowed  of,  but  llial 
all  deans,  wardens,  masters,  or  heads  of 
cathedral  or  collegiate  churches,  prebenda- 
ries, canons,  vicars,  petty  canons,  singing 
men,  and  all  other*  of  the  foundation, 
shall  receive  the  communion  four  tiroes 
yearly  at  the  least. 

Canon  42,    Every  dean,  master,  or  war- 
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den,  or  chief  governor  of  any  cathedral  or 
collegiate  church,  shall  be  resident  there 
fourscore  and  ten  days,  conjunctim  or  divi- 
sim,  in  every  year  at  the  least,  and  then 
shall  continue  there  in  preaching  the  word 
of  God,  and  keeping  good  hospitality ;  ex- 
cept he  shall  be  otherwise  let  with  weighty 
and  urgent  causes,  to  be  approved  by  the 
bishop,  or  in  any  other  lawful  sort  dis- 
pensed with. 

Canon  43.  The  dean,  master,  warden, 
or  chief  governor,  prebendaries  and  canons, 
in  every  cathedral  and  collegiate  church, 
shall  preach  there  in  their  own  persons,  so 
often  as  they  are  bound  by  law  statute, 
ordinance,  or  custom. 

Canon  44.  Prebendaries  at  large  shall 
not  be  absent  from  their  cures  above  a 
month  in  the  year ;  and  residentiaries  shall 
divide  the  year  among  them ;  and,  wh^n 
their  residence  is  over,  shall  repair  to  their 
benefices. 

And  by  Canon  51,  tlie  deans  presi- 
dents, and  residentiaries  of  any  cathedral, 
or  collegiate  church,  shall  suffer  no  stranger 
to  preach  unto  the  people  in  their  churches, 
except  they  be  allowed  by  the  archbishop 
of  the  province,  or  by  the  bishop  of  the 
same  diocese,  or  by  either  of  the  univer- 
sities. And  if  Siuyr  in  his  sermon  shall 
publish  any  doctrine  either  strange  or 
disagreeing  from  the  word  of  God.  or  from 
any  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  or  trom  the 
Book  of  Common  Pra^-er,  the  dean  or  the 
residents  shall  by  their  letters,  subscribed 
with  some  of  their  hands  that  heard  him, 
so  soon  as  may  be,  give  notice  of  the  same 
to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  that  he  may 
determine  the  matter,  and  take  such  order 
therein  as  he  shall  think  convenient. 

CATHOLIC.  {icaTa  oXov).  Universal  or 
general.  "The  Church,"  says  St.  Cyril, 
"  is  called  catholic,  because  it  is  through- 
out the  world,  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
to  the  other,  and  because  it  teaches  uni- 
versally antl  completely  all  the  truths 
which  ought  to  come  to  men's  knowledge, 
concerning  things  both  visible  and  invi- 
sible, heavenly  and  earthly ;  and  because 
it  subjugates,  m  order  to  godliness,  every 
class  ot  men,  governors  and  governed, 
learned  and  unlearned;  and  because  it 
universallv  treats  and  heals  every  sort  of 
sins  which  are  committed  by  soul  or  body, 
and  possesses  in  itself  every  form  of  virtue 
whicn  is  named,  both  in  deeds^  and  words, 
and  every  kind  of  spiritual  gifts.'' — Cate- 
chetical IjcdureSf  xviii.  23. 

The  terra  was  first  applied  to  the  Chris- 
tiaa  Church  to  distinguiMi  it  from  the  Jew- 


ish, the  latter  being  confined  to  a  sindo 
nation,  the  former  being  open  to  all  Wio 
should  seek  admission  into  it  by  holy  bap- 
tism. Hence,  the  Christian  Church  u 
general  or  universal.  The  first  regularty 
organised  Christian  Church  was  formed  at 
Jerusalem.  VV'hen  St.  Peter  converted 
three  thousand  souls  (Acts,ii.  41),  the  new 
converts  were  not  formed  into  a  new 
church,  but  were  added  to  the  original  so* 
ciety.  When  churches  were  formed  afte^ 
wards  at  Samaria,  Antioch,  and  other 
places,  these  were  not  looked  upon  as  en- 
tirely separate  bodies,  but  as  branches  of 
the  one  Holy  Catholic  or  Apostolic  ChuicL 
St.  Paul  says  (1  Cor.  xii.  13),  "  JJy  oie 
Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  hodgf 
and  (Ephes.  iv.  4),  "  There  is  one  body  ad 
one  Spirit.'*'  A  Catholic  Church  means t 
branch  of  this  one  great  society,  as  the 
Church  of  England  is  said  to  be  a  Cathdie 
Church;  the  Catholic  Church  includes  ill 
the  Churches  in  the  world  under  their  legi* 
timate  bishops. 

When  in  after  times  teachers  began  to 
form  separate  societies,  and  to  call  them 
by  their  own  name,  as  the  Arians  weie 
named  from  Arius.  the  Macedonians  from 
Macedonius;  and,  in  latter  times,  Calvinitfl 
from  Calvin,  Weslevans  from  Wesley;  the 
true  churchmen,  refusing  to  be  designated 
by  the  name  of  any  human  leader,  called 
themselves  Catholics,  i.  e.  roemben^  notof 
any  peculiar  society,  but  of  the  Univeml 
church.  And  the  term  thus  used  not  coir 
distinguished  the  Church  from  die  woikL 
but  the  true  Church  from  heretical  and 
schismatical  parties.  Hence,  in  ecclesiit- 
tical  history,  the  word  catholic  means  the 
same  as  orthodox,  and  a  Catholie  ChrisdlB 
denotes  an  Orthodox  Christian. 

From  this  may  be  seen  tlie  absurdity  of 
calling  those  who  receive  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  Catholics.  The  Bo* 
manists,  or  Papists,  or  Tridentines,  belong 
to  a  peculiar  society,  in  which  Romanism 
or  Romish  errors  are  added  to  orthodox 
truth.  When  we  call  them  CathoUay  we  ii 
much  as  call  ourselves  Heretics,  we  as  modi 
as  admit  them  to  be  orthodox ;  and  they 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  this  admissioDi 
on  the  part  of  some  ignorant  Protestants,  to 
hold  up  an  argument  against  the  Church  oC 
England.  Let  the  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  assert  his  right  to  the  name  of 
Catholic,  since  he  is  the  only  person  in  Eng- 
land who  has  a  right  to  that  name.  The 
English  Romanist  is  a  Romish  schismatic, 
and  not  a  Catholic. 

CATHOLIC  EPISTLES.    The  Episdee 
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«,  Peter,  Jnde,  and  John  are  called 
m  Catholic  Epistles,  either  because 
rre  not  written  to  any  particular  per- 
:hnrch,  but  to  Christians  in  general, 
hristians  of  several  countnes:  or 
»,  whatever  doubts  may  at  first  have 
itenained  respecting  some  of  them, 
re  all  acknowledged  by  the  Catholic^ 
srsal  Church,  at  the  time  this  ap- 
a  was  attached  to  them,  which  we 
have  been  common  in  the  fourth 

SSTINES.  A  religious  order  of 
us,  which  derives  its  name  from  its 
Celestin  V.,  a  hermit  who  followed 
«  of  St.  Bennet,  and  got  the  institu- 
firmed  by  pope  Gregory  X.,  in  1273, 
second  general  council  of  Lyons: 
Br  soon  muhiplied  in  Italy,  and  was 
into  France  by  Philip  the  Fair,  who 

Peter  of  Sorrel,  a  singer  ot  the 
of  Orleans,  or  according  to  others, 
of  Amiens,  his  ambassador  then  at 
to  beg  twelve  of  this  order,  of  the 
eneralof  it,  to  be  sent  into  France. 
they  were  arrived;  the  king  gave 
ro  monasteries,  one  in  the  forest  of 
f  at  a  place  called  Ambert,  and  the 
the  forest  of  Compeigne,  in  Mount 
i.  Charles,  dauphin  and  regent  of 
in  1352,  while  king  John, his  father, 
isdner  in  England,  sent  for  six  of 
lonks  of  Mount  Chartres,  to  esta- 
)m  at  Paris,  at  a  place  called  Rarres, 
there  is  still  a  monastery  of  that 
ind  that  prince,  in  1356.  gave  them 
lonth  a  purse  under  the  seal  of  the 
Biy,  which  gift  was  confirmed  by  a 
1 1361.  at  king  John's  return.  Wlien 

oame  to  the  crown  himself,  he 
lem  a  gift  of  a  thousand  livres  of 
ith  twelve  acres  of  the  best  timber 
irest  of  Moret,  to  build  their  church 
lereof  he  himself  laid  the  first  stone, 
I  it  consecrated  in  his  presence. 
hich  he  settled  a  considerable  par- 
ind  npon  the  same  monastery. 
BACY.  The  state  of  unmarried 
:  a  word  usod  chiefly  in  speaking 
ingle  life  of  the  Romish  clerary,  or 
gation  they  arc  under  to  abstain 
iniage. 

J  time  of  the  Reformation,  scarcely 
nt  was  more  canvassed  than  the 
the  clergy  to  marry.  The  celibacy 
plergy  was  justly  considered  as  a 
J  cause  of  irregular  and  dissolute 
and  the  wisest  of  the  Reformers 
icee<lingly  anxious  to  abolish  a 
f  which  had  been  injurious  to  the 


interests  of  religion,  by  its  tendency  to  cor- 
rupt the  morals  of  those  who  ought  to  be 
examples  of  virtue  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  marriage  of  priests  was  so  far  from 
being  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  institution, 
that  the  priesthood  was  confirmed  to  the 
descendants  of  one  family,  and  conse- 
quently there  was  not  only  a  permission, 
but  an  obligation  upon  the  Jewish  priests 
to  marry.  Hence  we  conclude  that  there 
is  no  natural  inconsistency,  or  even  un- 
suitableness,  between  the  married  state 
and  the  duties  of  the  ministers  of  religion. 
Not  a  single  text  in  the  New  Testament 
can  be  interpreted  into  a  prohibition  against 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy  under  the  gospel 
dispensation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  many  passages  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  they  are  allowed  the  same  liberty 
upon  this  subject  as  other  men  enjoy.  One 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  namely,  St.  Peter, 
was  certainly  a  married  man  (Matt.  viii. 
11);  and  it  is  supposed  that  several  of  the 
the  others  were  also  married.  Philip,  one 
of  the  seven  deacons,  was  also  a  married 
man  (Acts  xxi.  9) ;  and  if  our  Lord  did 
not  require  celibacy  in  the  first  preachers 
of  the  gospel,  it  cannot  be  thought  indis- 
pensable in  their  successors.  St.  Paul  says. 
"  Let  every  man  have  his  own  wife  "  ( 1  Cor. 
vii.  2) ;  and  that  marriage  is  honorable  in 
all  (Heb.  xiii.  4),  without  excepting  those 
who  are  employed  in  the  public  offices  of 
religion.  He  expressly  says,  that  "  a 
bishop  must  be  the  husband  of  one  wife  " 
(1  Tim.  iii.  2)  ;  and  he  gives  the  same  di- 
rection concerning  eloers,  priests,  and 
deacons.  When  Aquila  travelled  about 
to  preach  the  gospel,  he  was  not  only 
married,  but  his  wife  Priscilla  accompanied 
him  (Acts  xviii.  2) ;  and  St.  Paul  insists 
that  he  might  have  claimed  the  privilege 
"of  carrying  about  a  sister  or  wife 
(1  Cor.  ix.  6),  as  other  apostles  did."  The 
'* forbidding  to  marry"  (I  Tim.  iv.  3)  is 
mentioned  as  a  character  of  the  apostacy 
of  the  latter  times.  That  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel  were  allowed  to  marry  for 
several  centuries  after  the  days  of  the 
apostles  appears  certain.  Polycarp  men- 
tions Valens,  presbyter  of  Philippi,  who 
was  a  marriea  man,  and  there  are  now 
extant  two  letters  of  TertuUian,  a  presby- 
ter of  the  second  century,  addressed  to  his 
wife.  Novatus  was  a  married  presbyter 
of  Carthage,  as  we  leara  from  Cyprian, 
who  was,  in  the  opinion  of  some  historians, 
himself  a  marriea  man ;  and  so  was  Cicci- 
liuS;  the  presbyter  who  converted  him,  and 
Numidius  another  presbyter  of  Carthage. 
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That  they  were  allowed  to  cohabit  with 
their  wives  after  ordination,  appears  from 
the  charge  which  Cyprian  brought  against 
Novatus,  that  he  had  struck  and  abused 
his  wife,  and  by  that  means  caused  her  to 
miscarry.  We  have  also  a  letter  from 
Hilary  of  Poictiers,  written  to  his  daughter 
when  he  was  in  exile :  and  from  what  can 
be  collected  concerning  her  age,  it  seems 

Erobable  that  she  was  born  when  he  was  a 
ishop.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
owned^  that  many  things  are  said  in  praise 
of  a  single  life  in  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cient fathers;  and  the  law  ofcelibacy  had 
been  proposed,  before  or  about  the  begin- 
ning of  tne  fouith  century,  by  some  in- 
dividuals. The  arguments  are  forcible 
which  are  used,  but  there  is  one  general 
answer  to  them  all:  the  experiment  has 
been  made,  and  it  has  failed.  In  a  country 
where  there  are  no  nunneries,  the  wives  of 
the  clergy  are  most  useful  to  the  Church. 
Siricius,  who,  according  to  Dufresnoy, 
died  in  the  year  399,  was  the  first  pope 
who  forbade  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  prohibition  was 
litde  regarded,  as  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  seems  not  to  have  been  completely 
established  till  the  papacy  of  Gregory  VII., 
at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
even  at  that  time  it  was  loudly  complained 
of  by  many  writers.  The  history  of  the 
following  centuries  abundantly  proves  the 
bad  efTects  of  this  abuse  of  church  power. 
CELLITES.  A  certain  religious  order 
of  popish  Christians,  which  has  houses  in 
Antwerp,  Louvaine,  Maligno.  Cologne, 
and  in  other  towns  in  Germaiiy,  and  the 
Netherlands,  whose  founder  was  one 
Mexius,  a  Roman,  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory of  Italy,  where  they  are  also  called 
Mexians. 

CEMETERY  means  originally  a  place 
to  sleep  in,  and  hence  by  Christians,  who 
regard  death  as  a  kind  of  sleep,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  designate  a  place  of  burial.  Ce- 
metery is  derived  from  Kci/u*e»j  to  sleep. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  London  are  se- 
veral cemeteries  endowed  with  privileges 
under  acts  of  parliament  specially  appli- 
cable to  them.  The  principal  is  that  of 
Kensall  Green,  established  2  &  3  Wm.  IV., 
and  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
in  1832;  the  South  London,  at  Norwood, 
was  established  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.,  1836. 
Tliere  are  four  others  in  tlie  neighborhood 
of  London.  There  are  large  cemeteries 
also  at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Reading, 
and  several  other  towns. 
CENOBITES.    A  name  formerly  given 


to  such  as  entered  into  a  monastic  life,  and 
lived  in  communities,  to  distinguish  iheok 
from  such  as  passed  their  lives  in  wilder* 
nessesand  alone,as hermits  and  aochoritef. 
The  word  is  derived  from  Koivo^ior,  vte 
communis  societas. 

CENOTAPH.  Kewro^ior,  from  «»#f  and 
Ta<f>os^  an  empty  tomb.)  A  memorial  of  a 
deceased  person,  not  erected  over  hii 
body. 

CENSURES  ECCLESIASTICAL.  TTie 
penalties  by  which,  for  some  remarkable 
misbehavior,  Christians  are  deprived  of 
the  communion  of  the  Church,  or  clexgj- 
men  are  prohibited  to  execute  the  8aca>- 
dotal  office.  These  censures  are,  excom- 
munication, suspension,  and  interdict;  or 
else,  irregularity,  which  hinders  a  mao 
from  being  admitted  into  holy  orders. 

The  canonists  define  an  ecclesiastietl 
censure  to  be  a  spiritual  punishment,  in- 
flicted by  some  ecclesiastical  judge,  when- 
by  he  deprives  a  person  baptized  of  tbo 
use  of  some  spiritual  things,  which  con* 
duce,  not  only  to  his  present  welfare  ia 
the  Church,  but  likewise  to  his  future  and 
eternal  salvation.  It  differs  from  cifil 
punishments,  which  consist  only  in  thingi 
temporal ;  as  confiscation  of  floods,  peoa- 
niary  mulcts  or  fines,  and  the  like ;  but  tbe 
Church,  by  its  censures,  does  not  deprive 
a  man  of  all  smrituals,  but  only  of  scmie 
in  particular.  This  definition  speaks  of 
such  things  as  conduce  to  eternal  aalvatioo, 
in  order  to  manifest  the  end  of  this  censure; 
for  the  Church,  by  censures,  does  not  in* 
tend  the  destroying  of  men's  souls,  but 
only  the  saving  them ;  by  enjoining  re- 
pentance for  past  errors,  a  return  (nun 
contumacy,  and  an  abstaining  from  future 
sins. 

CENTURIES,  MAGDEBURG.  A  cele- 
brated and  extraordinary  ecclesiartical 
history,  projected  by  Illincus,  and  prose- 
cuted by  him,  in  conjunction  with  several 
others,  many  of  them  divines  of  Magde- 
burg. The  centuriators  thus  describe  the 
process  employed  in  the  composition  of 
their  work.  Five  directors  were  appointed 
to  manage  the  whole  design ;  and  ten  paid 
agents  supplied  the  necessary  labor. 
Seven  of  these  were  well-informed  stndentSy 
who  were  employed  in  making  collections 
from  the  various  pieces  set  before  them. 
Two  others,  more  advanced  in  years,  and 
of  greater  learning  and  judgment,  arranged 
the  matter  thus  collected,  submitted  it  to 
the  directors,  and,  if  it  were  approved, 
employed  it  in  the  composition  of  the 
work.    As  fast  as  the  various  chapten 
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(  composed  ihey  were  laid  before  cer- 
pn*pectOTs.  selected  from  the  members 
directors,  who  care  fully  examined 
I  had  been  doncj  and  made  the  neees- 
alteralions;    and   finally",   a  regular 
nsis  made  a  fair  copy  of  the  whole. 
length,  in  the  year  1559,  appeared 
^m  ifotume  of  their  laborious  under- 
II  was  printed  at  Basle.     But  the 
■  ia  which  the  first  part  of  it  was  com- 
1  Imis  given  il  a  difiiinclive  title ;  and 
first  ^reat  Protestant  work  on  Church 
ha*  been  always  commonly  known 
i■lhe^^  J  Centuries. 

If  W7»  point  of  view  an  extra- 

m&KOffj  ^^rotiiiction.  Though  the  first 
■loilani  Attempt  to  illustrate  I  he  history  of 
tlM  CliO(t'h|  it  wa*  written  upon  a  scale 
whkk  h^^  N^rcely  been  exceeded.  It 
[  to  light  a  large  quantity  of  unpub- 
naleriab;  and  cast  the  whole 
a  fiied  and  regular  form. 
7H  remarkable  features  is  the 

stfication.    This  waa  slriclly 

J  xnd^  >rith  all  its  inconveniences, 
iledty  tended  to  introduce  scientific 
ii»nl  and  minute  accuracy  into  the 
Hsiyof  Church  history.  Each  century  is 
ttmi^d  aepamtely,  in  sixteen  heads'  or 
dbipieti.  The  first  of  these  gives  a  gene- 
nl  tkir  of  the  history  of  the  centur)^; 
4bflS JbOoirs,  2.  The  extent  and  propagation 
qI  iIhi  Cbitrrh.  3.  Persecution  and  tran* 
qoiUlj  of  the  Church.  4.  Doctrine.  5,  fle- 
mdm^  6^  Riteiand  Ceremonies.  7.  Govern- 
Mist    S  Schisms.    9.  Councils.    10.  Lives 

f|9ps  and  Doctors.  11.  Hereiics. 
Ifrra.  13.  Miracle.<{.  14.  Condition 
Mrmw.  15.  Other  religions  not 
tn^  16.  Political  conditions  of  the 
Dowtiflf  (from  whose  excellent 
VOHciifitbettiiay  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
llkii  «ft>cJ<»  ift  taken)  adds^  that  thi^  pecu- 
fimj  of  form  rendered  the  work  of  the 
MQlaiwIors  ralhej  a  collection  of  separate 
iintfiHi  tlian  a  compact  and  connected 
^/jtgki  whi]f»  their  objects  bein^  to  sup- 
^^^Hpirtsia  form  of  polemical  tlieolo^qr. 
fPI^^I  ^  1 1 . ,  r  t  f,  re  o ften  Iw isted  to  su it 
iMrp  -^ws. 

-  HprpiicB  of  the  second 
m.  The  heresy 
down  two  con- 
iij  the  law  and 
of  a  bad  God, 
libiutj;!  nut  a  true  body,  hut  only 
1^  pll«iita«lii  of  a  body,  to  our  blessed 
Imdv  and  in  dnnying  the  tesurreciioa. — 


CEREMONY  is  of  Latin  original,  though 
some  of  the  best  critics  in  antiquity  are 
divided  in  their  opinions^  in  assigning  from 
what  word  it  took  lis  name.  Joseph  Sea- 
li^er  proves  by  analogy,  that  as  sanctimo* 
nia  comes  from  sanclus.  so  does  ceremonta 
from  the  old  Latin  word  cerus,  which  sig- 
nifies sacred  or  holy.  The  Christian  wri- 
ters have  adapted  the  word  to  signify  ex- 
ternal riles  and  cuploms  in  the  worship  of 
God;  which,  though  tliey  are  not  of  the 
essence  of  religion,  yet  contribute  much 
to  gond  order  and  uniformity  in  the 
Church.  If  there  were  no  ornaments  in 
the  Cnurch,  and  no  prescribed  order  of 
adminifiiralion,  the  common  people  would 
hartily  be  persuaded  to  show  more  reve- 
rence in  the  eaered  assemblies  than  in 
other  onlinary  places^  where  they  meet 
only  for  business  or  diversion.  Upon  this 
account  St.  Austin  says,  '^  No  religion, 
either  true  or  false,  can  subsist  wiSioiit 
some  ceremonie.s,"  Notwithstanding  this, 
some  personF  have  laid  it  down,  as  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  religion,  that  rio 
ceremony,  or  human  constitution,  is  justi- 
fiable, but  what  is  expressly  warranted  in 
the  word  of  God.  This  Mr.  Cartwright 
has  reduced  into  a  syllogistical  demonstra- 
tion. '^  Wherepoever  Faith  is  wanting, 
there  is  sin.  In  every  action  not  com- 
manded, faith  ia  wanting ;  ergo,  in  every 
action  not  commanded,  there  is  sin.^ 
But  the  falsity  of  this  syllogism  is  shown 
at  largo  by  Hooker,  in  his  second  book  of 
"  Ecclesiastical  Polity,- '  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  indifference  of  many  hu- 
man actions — from  the  natural  liberty  God 
has  afforded  ug — from  the  examples  of 
holy  men  in  Scripture,  who  have  dif- 
ferently used  this  liberty — and  from  the 
power  which  the  Cliurcli  by  divine  autho- 
rity is  vested  whh.  That  apostolical  in- 
junclion,  *Met  all  things  be  done  with 
decency »  and  in  order  ^  (1  Cot.  xiv.  40), 
is  a  much  belter  demonstration,  that  the 
Church  has  a  power  to  enjoin  proper  ce- 
remonies, for  tfie  good  order  and  come* 
liness  of  ecclefiiastical  conventions,  than 
Mr.  Carl  Wright's  syllogism  is  for  the  peo- 
ple's contempt  of  them  when  enjoined— 
mehoth. 

We  keep  still,  and  esteem,  not  only 
those  ceremonies  which  we  are  sure  wera 
delivered  us  from  the  apostles,  but  some 
others  too  besides,  which  we  thought  might 
be  guflered  without  hurt  to  the  Church  of 
God;  for  that  we  had  a  dof^ire  that  all 
things  in  the  holy  congelation  might,  aa 
St.  Paul  commaodethi  bedone  with  conie^  ^ 
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linaii,  and  in  good  order.  Bui  as  for  all 
those  things  which  we  saw  were  eiiher 
Tery  supersliliousj  or  utterly  iinprofilable, 
or  noisoraej  or  mockeries,  or  contrary  lo 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  else  unseemly  for 
sober  and  discreet  people,  whereof  there 
be  iiihtiite  numbers^  now  a  dajp,  where 
the  Roman  religion  is  used  j  these*  1  say, 
we  have  utterly  refnset!  without  all  man- 
ner exception,  tecause  we  would  not 
have  the  right  worshipping  of  God  to  be 
defiled  any  longer  with  stich  falliei. — Bp. 
Jtwell 

It  is  a  rule  in  prudence,  not  lo  remove 
an  ill  custom  when  it  is  well  settled,  un- 
less it  bring  great  prejudices,  and  then  iiis 
better  lo  give  one  accoinU  why  we  have 
taken  it  away,  tlian  lo  be  alway?  making 
excuses  why  we  do  il  not.  Neediest  alle- 
lation  both  diminish  the  venerable  e.«4teem 
of  religion,  and  lessen  the  credit  of  ancient 
tmths.  Break  ice  in  one  pi  ace  j  and  it  will 
crack  in  more.^ — Anlihisltop  Bmmkidi. 

Our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  did  use 
indilierent  things^  which  were  not  pre- 
scribed in  divine  worship.  Thus  he  joined 
in  the  synagogue  worship  (John  xviii.  20, 
&;c.),  though  (if  the  place  itself  were  at 
all  preecribed)  the  manner  of  that  service 
was  not  so  much  as  hinted  at.  Thus  he 
used  the  cup  of  charity  in  the  patksover, 
though  it  was  not  instituted.  (Lnke  xxii. 
17.)  The  feast  of  dedication  was  a  human 
institution,  yet  he  vouchRafed  to  be  present 
at  it.  Nay  he  complied  with  the  Jevva  in 
the  very  posture  of  the  passover,  v^hich 
they  changed  lo  sittings  though  (jod  had 
prescribed  standing.  The  apostles  also 
observed  the  hours  of  prayer,  which  were 
of  human  institution.  (Acts  iii.  1.)  Now 
if  Christ  and  hie  apoMles  did  thus  under 
ihe  Jewish  law,  which  was  so  exact  in 
prescribing  outward  ceremonies,  certainly 
we  may  do  the  same  under  the  goppeL  I 
may  add,  that  the  primilive  Christians  not 
only  complied  with  the  Jews  in  surh  rites 
as  were  not  forbidden^  but  also  had  some 
ritual  observations  taken  up  by  themselves. 
Thus  ihey  washed  the  disciples'  feel  in 
imitation  of  Christ,  and  used  love- 
feasts,  till  Ihey  thought  it  convenient  to 
lay  them  aside.  From  whence  il  appears, 
that  prescription  is  not  neces^sary  to  make 
a  rite  lawful ;  it  is  enough  if  it  be  not  for- 
bidden.— Bennet. 

Calvin,  in  his  book  of  the  irue  way  of 
reformation,  saith,  he  would  not  contend 
about  ceremonies,  not  only  those  which 
are  for  decency,  but  those  tnal  are  symbo- 
lical.   (Ecolampadkus  looked  on  the  ges- 
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ture  at  the  sacrament  bb  indifierent  Bucer 
thought  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross 
after  baptism  neither  indecent  nor  uopro6* 
table.  Crocius  &ays,  that  the  nature  of 
ceremonies  is  to  be  taken  from  the  doc- 
trine which  goes  along  with  them;  if  the 
doclrine  be  good,  the  rites  are  so,  or,  it 
least,  are  tolerable ;  if  it  be  false,  theft 
they  are  troublesome,  and  not  to  be  borne; 
if  it  be  impure,  and  lead  lo  idolatry,  then 
the  ceremonies  are  tainted  with  thepoisoa 
of  it^Stmngfleet. 

No  abuse  of  any  gesture,  though  it  \m 
in  the  most  manife^at  idolatry,  doth  render 
I  hat  gesture  simply  evil,  and  for  ever  after" 
unlawful  lo  be  used  in  the  worship  of  Goo 
upon  that  account.  For  ihe  abuse  of  a 
thing  supposes  the  lawful  use  of  it ;  and  if 
anything  otherwise  lawful  becomes  sinful 
by  an  abuse  of  it,  then  it  is  plain  that  il  is 
not  in  its  own  nature  sinful,  but  by  acci- 
dent, and  with  respect  to  aomewhat  else. 
This  is  clear  from  Scripture;, for  if  rites 
and  ceremonies,  after  ihey  have  been 
abused  by  idolaters,  become  absolutely  eril, 
and  unlawful  lo  be  used  at  all,  then  ibe 
Jews  sinned  in  offering  sacrifices — erecting 
altars — burning  incense  to  the  God  of  heir 
ven— bowing  down  themselves  befoTp  lira 
— wearing  a  linen  garraeni  in  the 
divine  worship— and  observin^othei 
and  rites  which  the  heathens  observe  in  ih« 
worship  of  false  gods.  Kneeling  at  prayer*, 
and  standing,  and  sitting,  and  lifting  np 
the  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  bowii]| 
of  the  body,  together  with  praver,  airai 
praisie,  and  singing,  have  been  all  ndon- 
ously  abtisied  by  idolatry,  and  are  so  to 
this  day, — Bttinct.  Nay,  this  principle 
would  render  Christianity  impraclicable; 
because  there  is  no  circumstance,  no  in- 
Ptrumeut,  no  ministry' in  worship,  but  mtj 
have  been  some  way  or  other  abused  b^ 
Pagan  or  Romish  idolatries. — BatntL 

Bucer,  in  a  letier  lo  Johannes  a  [«asco, 
says,  *'if  you  witl  not  admit  such  liberty 
and  use  of  vesture  to  this  pure  and  holy 
church,  because  they  have  no  command- 
ment of  the  Lord,  nor  no  example  for  it, 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  grant  to  any 
church,  that  it  may  celebrate  the  Lord^s 
supper  in  the  morning,  &c.;  for  we  have 
received  for  these  things  no  commandment 
of  the  LoiiU,  nor  any  example ;  yea,  rather, 
the  Loan  gave  a  contrary  example.*' 

CERINTHIANS.  Ancient  heretics,  lh# 
followers  of  Cerinthus.  This  man,  who 
was  a  Jew  by  birth,  alierapted  lo  form  a 
new  and  singular  system  of  doctrine  and 
discipline^  by  combining  the  doctrioea  of 
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with  the  opinions  and  enoreof  the 
and  Gnostics,  He  taught  that  the 
ator  of  the  world,  whom  he  consi- 
^er^  also  as  the  sovereign  and  lawgiver 
f  the  Jews,  was  a  Being  endued  with 
le  grenlest  virtues,  and  derived  his  birth 
lom  ihft  Supreme  Goi>;  that  this  Being 
nulaally  degenerated  from  his  former 
iilue  ■  that  in  couflequenco  of  this,  the 
opreme  Being  determined  to  destroy  his 
mpire,  and,  for  that  purpose,  sent  upon 
arth  one  of  the  ever  happy  and  elorious 
jona  whose  name  was  Christ;  that  this 
rRRisT  chose  for  his  habitation  the  person 
I  Jiiscs,  into  whom  he  entered  m  the 
jnn  of  a  dove,  whilst  Jesus  was  receiving 
'apLism  of  John  in  the  waters  of  Jordan ; 
tiat  Jcsvs,  after  this  union  with  Cfihist, 
pposed  itie  God  of  the  Jews,  at  whose 
istipalion  he  was  seized  and  crucified  by 
le  Hebrew  chiefs;  that  when  Jesus  was 
iken  captive,  Christ  ascended  on  high, 
od  the  man  H^vs  alone  was  subjected  to 
yB  p^n  of  an  ignominious  death. 

CESSION.  Tliis  is  where  the  incum- 
ent  of  anv  living  is  promoted  to  a  bi^^hop- 
bC;  lUe  Church  in  that  case  is  void  by 
eMion. 

CHALDEE  PARAPHRASE,  in  the 
tabbtnicai  style,  is  called  Targum.  There 
j«  three  Chaldee  paraphrases  in  Walton's 
'olTglot,  viz,  1.  Of  Onkelos,  2.  Of  Jo- 
latnan^  son  of  Uziel.     3.  Of  Jerusalem. 

CHALICE.  The  cup  in  which  the  con- 
leerated  wine  for  the  eucharist  is  adrai- 
niitered.  The  prirailiv©  Christians  dosirnui 
©f  honoring  the  holy  purpose  for  which  it 
wa§tt«ed,Tiad  it  made  of  the  most  co&tiv 
labituioes  their  circumstances  would  al- 
low— of  glassj  crystalj  onyx,  sardonix,  and 

By  a  canon  of  the  Council  of  Rheims,  in 
C&trleft  the  Great's  time,  all  churches  were 
obliged  to  have  chalices  of  some  purer 
ntelal.  The  ancient  chalices  were  of  two 
kin<li:  the  greater,  which  were  in  the  na< 
to  of  our  liagons,  containing  a  large 
<IOtrrti!y  of  wine,  which  was  all  eonsecra- 
*^itithem  together;  and  the  lesser,  which 
**«!•  otherwise  called  *^  ministerials,'^  be- 
I  the  priest  delivered  the  wine  to  be 
tit  of  them  j  for  communion  in  one 
I  not  then  m vented  by  the  Romisih 
-£)r,  Ni^lU,  The  use  of  ihe 
,  or  communicating  in  both  kinds, 
I  Church  of  Rome  denied  to  the 
Ui  direct  opposition  to  our  I^rd's 
V*nrinkyea//ofit,^^ 
"SCEL  {CaJir^Um.)  So  called  a 
tfrom  the  lattico  work  partition 


liT  the  choir  and  the  body  of  the 
church,  so  framed  as  to  separate  the  one 
from  the  other,  but  not  to  intercept  the 
sight.  By  the  rubric  before  the  Common 
Prayer^  it  is  ordained  that  the  chancels 
shall  remain  as  they  have  done  in  timea 
past^  that  is  to  say,  distinguished  from  the 
body  of  the  chuj-ch  in  manner  afore^iaid; 
against  which  distinction  Bucer  {^l  the 
lime  of  the  Reformation)  inveighed  vehe- 
mently, as  tending  only  to  magnify  the 
priesthood;  but  though  the  king  and  the 
parliament  yielded  so  far  as  to  allow  the 
daily  service  to  be  read  in  Ihe  body  of  the 
church,  if  the  ordinary  thought  fit:  yet 
they  would  not  suffer  the  chancel  to  be 
taken  away  or  altered. 

Unhappy  disputes  have  arisen  concern- 
ing the  situation  of  the  Loim's  table  in 
the  chancels.  The  first,  in  the  bejiinning 
of  the  Reformation,  was,  whether  ihos^e  of 
the  altar  fashion,  which  had  been  used  in 
the  popish  limes,  and  on  which  the  masses 
were  celebrated,  should  be  kopl  up-  This 
point  was  first  started  by  Bishop  Hooper, 
m  a  sermon  before  king  Edwari!  VI. ;  and 
afler  this,  altars  were  ordered  to  be  taken 
down ;  and,  innead  of  them,  a  table  to  be 
set  up,  in  some  convenient  place  of  the 
chanceL  In  the  first  liturgy  it  was  di- 
rected, that  the  priest  tjfficiating  should 
stand  before  the  midst  of  the  altar.  In 
llie  second,  that  the  priest  shall  stand  in 
the  north  side  of  the  table.  And  thus, 
the  first  dispute  was  at  an  end.  But  then 
there  followed  another  controversy,  whe- 
ther the  table,  placed  in  the  room  of  the 
ahar,  ought  to  stand  altar-wise?  i,  e,  in 
the  same  place  and  situation  of  the  altar, 
In  some  churches  the  tables  w*ere  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  chancels;  in  others, 
at  the  east  part  thereof,  next  to  the  wall. 
Bishop  Ridley  endeavored  to  make  a 
compromise  in  his  church  of  St,  PauFs^ 
suffering  the  labia  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
the  old  altar;  but,  beating  down  the  wain- 
scot partition  behind,  laid  all  the  choir 
open  to  the  east,  leaving  the  table  then  to 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel.  Under 
this  diversilv  of  usa»e  matters  continued 
during  the  ting-s  reigu,  but  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown,  and  a  new 
review  of  the  liturgy  wa^a  made,  the 
present  clause  was  added — **  and  the  chan- 
cels shall  remain  as  they  have  done  in 
times  past.'^  Whereby  an  indulgence  is 
given  to  those  cathedral  or  cotlegiate 
churches,  where  the  taWe  stood  altar-wise, 
and  fastened  to  the  east  part  of  the  chan- 
cel, to  letain  their  ancient  practice;  but 
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the  general  rule  is  otherwise,  especially  as 
to  parish  churches ;  as  in  the  rubric  before 
the  communion,  '^  the  table  having,  at  the 
communion  time,  a  fair  white  linen  cloth 
upon  it,  shall  stand  in  the  body  of  the 
cnurch,  or  in  the  chancel,  where  morning 
or  evening  prayer  shall  be  appointed  to 
be  said.''  So  that,  by  these  authorities, 
where  tables  were  fixed,  they  ou^ht  to 
remain  as  they  were;  and,  at  the  time  of 
tlie  communion,  they  might  either  stand 
at  the  east  wall  of  the  church,  or  in  other 
place  more  convenient.  But  this  lati- 
tude being  granted,  several  inconveniences 
arose.  Great  irreverence  was  used  towards 
the  holy  table,  hats  and  gloves  were  thrown 
upon  it,  and  the  churchwardens  and  over- 
seers were  frequendy  writing  their  ac- 
counts thereon ;  the  processioning  boys  eat-  { 
ing  their  loaves  and  cakes,  and  dogs  ; 
leaping  up  at  the  bread,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  our  reformation,  not  only  among  the 
Papists,  but  also  amon^  tne  Protestant 
churches  abroad.  Archbishop  Laud,  out 
of  zeal  to  reform  these  abuses,  endeavored 
to  have  the  communion  table  set  altar- 
wise,  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  and 
to  be  railed  in,  engaging  many  of  the 
bishops  to  press  this  in  their  visitation 
articles ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  injunctions  of 
Queen  Elizabeth^  "  that  the  holy  table  in 
every  church  be  decently  made,  and  set  in 
the  place  where  the  altar  stood ;  and  there 
commonly  covered,  as  thereto  belongeth, 
and  so  stand  saving  when  the  communion 
of  the  sacrament  is  to  be  distributed :  at 
which  time,  the  same  shall  be  so  placed  in 
good  sort  within  the  chancel,"  &c.  Great 
contentions  were  for  many  years  kept  up 
in  this  controversy,  till  the  civil  war  came 
on,  and  all  things,  civil  and  sacred,  were 
overwhelmed  with  confusion.  Since  the 
restoration^  no  positive  determination 
therein  being  made,  the  dispute  has  hap- 

Eily  died,  and  the  tables  have  generally 
een  settled  altar-wise,  and  railed  in ;  the 
generality  of  parishioners  esteeming  it  a 
decent  situation. — Nicholls. 

CHANCELLOR.  In  ancient  times,  em- 
perors and  kings  esteemed  so  highly  the 
piety  of  bishops,  that  they  gave  them 
jurisdiction  in  particular  causes,  as  in 
marriages,  adultery,  last  wills,  &c.,  which 
were  determined  by  them  in  their  consis- 
tory courts.  But  when  many  controver- 
sies arose  in  these  and  other  causes,  it 
was  not  consistent  with  the  character  of 
a  bishop  to  interpose  in  every  litigious 
matter,  neither  could  he  dispatch  it  nim- 
self;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  for 


the  bishop  to  depute  some  subordinate 
officer,  experienced  both  in  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  to  determine  those  ecclesiat- 
tical  causes :  and  this  was  the  original  of 
diocesan  chancellors.  For,  in  the  fint 
ages  of  the  Church,  the  bishops  had 
officers  who  were  called  ecdesiecdtci,  thit 
is,  church  lawyers,  who  were  bred  up  ia 
the  knowledge  ot  the  civil  and  canoa 
law,  and  their  business  was  to  aasist  the 
bishop  in  his  jurisdiction  throughoat  the 
whole  diocese.  But  probably  they  wen 
not  judges  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  chao- 
celiors  are  at  this  day,  but  only  advised 
and  assisted  the  bishops  themselves  in 
giving  judgment:  for  we  read  of  no  chan- 
cellor here  in  all  the  Saxon  reigns,  nor 
after  the  Conquest,  before  the  time  of 
Henry  H.  That  king,  requiring  the  at- 
tendance of  bishops  in  his  state  coancilf» 
and  other  public  afliaiirs.  it  was  tbon^ 
necessary  to  substitute  cnancellors  in  their 
room,  to  dispatch  those  causes  which  weie 
proper  to  the  bishop's  jurisdiction. 

In  a  few  years  a  chancellor  became 
such  a  necessary  officer  to  the  bishojw 
that  he  was  not  to  be  without  him :  for  if 
he  would  have  none,  the  archbishop  of 
the  province  might  enjoin  him  to  derate 
one,  and  if  he  r^use,  the  archbishop 
might  appoint  one  himself;  because  it  u 
presumed  that  a  bishop  alone  cannot  de- 
cide so  many  spiritual  causes  as  arise 
within  his  diocese.  The  person  thus  de- 
puted by  the  bishop  has  his  authoritf 
from  the  law ;  and  his  jurisdiction  is  nol| 
like  that  of  a  commissary,  limited  to  t 
certain  place  and  certain  causes,  but  ex* 
tends  throughout  the  whole  diocese,  and 
to  all  ecclesiastical  matters;  not  only  to 
reformation  of  manners,  in  punishment  of 
criminals,  but  in  all  causes  concerning 
marriages,  last  wills,  administrations,  Ite. 

CHANT.     This    word,   derived   firoitt 
the  Latin  Cantus,  *'  a  song.''  applies,  in  its 
most  extended  sense,  to  the  musical  per* 
formance  of  all  those  parts  of  the  liturgy 
which,  by  the  rubric,  are  permitted  K' 
be  sung.    A  distinction  however,   is  t^ 
be  made  between  singing  and  chanting" 
Chanting  does  not  apply  to  the  perfonrt'*' 
ance  of  those  metncal  versions  of  th^ 
psalms,  the  use  of  which  in  parish  churcb-'^ 
es,  though  legitimate,  as  sanctioned  by  an  ^ 
thority,  is  not  contemplated  by  the  rubric- 
Neither  does  it  apply  to  those  musicsJ 
arrangements  of  the  canticles  and  of  th^ 
Nicene  Creed,  used  in  collegiate  churche^j 
and  technically  called   "  services.''    Th^ 
chant  properly  signifies  that  plain  tune  t^ 
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rltidi  the  prayeis^  the  litaay,  ibe  versicles^ 
poiMes,  and  psalms,  and  where 
are  not  in  use.  the  canticles^  are 
mh  choim  and  places  where  they  mi^. 
It  the  chaot,  when  properly  oiid  fully 
fK^noed;  both  the  minister  and  iho 
dkiir  bear  ibeir  respective  parts*  The 
ttoiitor  recites  the  prayers,  and  all  the 
fun  of  the  service  which  he  is  enjoined 
ttHf  ilotie  (except  the  lessons),  in  one 
flMuued  Dole,  oecasionaUy  varied  at  the 
doie  of  a  cadence :  and  the  choir  malkes 
llkd  le^onses  in  harmony^  sometimes  in 
HittOD.  But  in  the  p&alms  and  canticles 
M  the  minister  and  choir  join  together 
IB  the  chanty  without  distinction,  each 
f««e  being  Pung  in  full  harmony. 

The  chanting  of  the  prayers  has  always 

hmn  pbeened  in  our  principal  calhedrafs; 

tad.  till  rr<f  n!  limes,  it  was  universal  in 

iflti>o>t  thin  the  reformed  Church 

ftTEo^i  re  choral  foundations  ex- 

ind;  and  therefore  the  disuse   of   this 

MttoipB,  iti  any  such  establishments^  is  a 

piain  contradiction    to  the   spirit   of  our 

tJUfgy.     It   i^  an  usage  so  very  ancient^ 

tfi«]  9ome  ieamed  men  have  derived  it, 

viih    every    appearance    of   probability, 

bom  ill  e  of  the  Jewish  Church  i 

vrlmc^-  unquet^tionabty  derived 

dw  cliiixuuig  ui  the  psalms.     It  has  pre- 

fifled   m  every   portion   of  tho   Chnrch, 

•Mitm    or  western,   reformed    or   unre* 

$mnedf  lince  a  liturgy  has   been   used. 

And  imces  of  this  custom  are  to  be  found 

m  «U  Dbcea  of  the  world. 

Of  to*  ehantA  for  the  psalms,  the  most 
oeieol  which  are  ui<<ed  in  our  Church  are 
dcfired  from  6ome  coeval,  in  all  likelihood, 
Ctitialiamly  itself*  According  to 
€iiiU>m^  tne  chant  consists  ot  two 
idf^  sia^le  and  double.  The  single 
fibftst,  which  ia  the  most  ancient  kind,  is 
mtk  air  coasisting  of  two  parts;  the  Erst 
Mft  ttfrminaiing  with  tlie  point  or  colon 
\:\j  which  uniform  I  y  divides  each  verse 
of  thtf  Malm  a  or  canticles  in  the  prayer 
Bit«  wm  aacond  part  terminating  with  the 
The  double  chant  is  an  air 
of  four  strains,  and  cooseijuenily 
^lotwoirerfles.  This  kind  of  chant 
^^mmfilmppe^i  to  be  older  than  the  time 

^^^Kaatiii£f  special  heed  ahotild  be 
^HmIo  two  things,  iirst,  to  observe  strictly 
^K^*^  pciating  ^'  of  the  psalms  und  hymns^ 
'  ■'aa  IMrrai^  lo  be  euag  or  said  in  chuR^i* 
aa.*^  W«  hate  no  more  tight  to  alter  the 
fllMe  in  this  respect  than  in  any  other, 
faggmiij',  to  chant  reverentially,   which 
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implies  distinctness  of  utterance,  clearness 
of  lone,  and  moderate  slowness  as  to  liine. 
A  rapid  and,  confused  motle  of  singing  the 
au'ful  Iiymos  of  the  Church,  is  not  onty  ut- 
terly destructive  of  musical  eflectj  but, 
what  is  of  much  greater  consequence,  ts 
hostile  to  ihe  promotion  of  the  honor  of 
Goi)^  and  of  the  edilication  of  man. 

CHANTRY.  A  chapel,  or  other  sepa- 
rate place  in  a  church,  for  the  celebration 
of  masses  for  the  soul  of  some  perssou 
departed  this  life.  Their  ordinary  places 
are  mentioned  under  the  head  Church* 
The  chantry  sorneltmes  included  the  tomb 
of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  founded, 
as  in  the  splendid  examples  in  Winches- 
ter cathedral.  It  was  sometime*  an  entire 
isle,  as  the  golden  choir  at  St.  Mary^s, 
Stamford ;  and  sometimes  a  separate  cha- 
pel, as  the  Beauchamp  chapel,  St*  Mary's, 
Warwick. 

la  the  reign  of  Henry  VOL,  when  the 
belief  of  purgatory  began  to  decline,  it 
was  thought  an  unnecessary  tiling  to  con- 
tinue lite  pensions  and  endowments  of 
chantry  priests;  therefore,  in  the  37ih  of 
Henry  VIII.  cap.  4,  those  chantries  were 
given  lo  tlie  king,  who  had  power  at  any 
time  to  issue  commissions  to  seize  their 
endowments,  and  lake  them  into  his  pos- 
session ;  but  this  being  in  the  last  year  of 
his  reign^  there  were  several  of  those  en- 
dowments which  were  not  seiied  by  virtue 
of  any  such  commissions;  thereforcj  in  the 
first  year  of  Edward  VL  cap.  H,  those 
chantries  which  were  in  being  five  years 
before  the  sesbion  of  that  parliament,  and 
not  in  the  actual  possession  of  Henry  VIH., 
were  adjudged  to  be,  and  were,  vesled  in 
that  king. 

CHAFEL.  In  former  times,  when  the 
kifigs  of  France  were  en^iged  in  warsi 
tliey  al\?ays  carried  St.  Martin's  cope 
(cuppa's  into  the  field,  which  was  kept  in  a 
tent  where  mass  was  said,  as  a  precious 
reliC;  and  thence  the  place  was  called  ra- 
pe/^, the  chapel.  The  word  was  gradually 
applied  lo  any  consecrated  place  of  prayer, 
not  being  the  parish  church. 

With  US  in  England  there  are  severiJ 
sorts  of  chapeb: 

1.  Domestic  chapels,  built  by  noblemen 
for  private  worship  in  their  (ami lies.  2, 
College  chapels,  attached  to  the  diiferent 
college*  of  the  universities.  3.  Chapels  of 
ease,  built  for  the  ease  of  parishioners  who 
live  at  too  great  a  distance  from  tlie  parish 
church,  by  the  clerg)-  ol  which  the  services 
of  the  chapel  are  performed.  4,  Parochial 
chapels,  which  diifer  from  chapels  of  ease 
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on  account  of  their  having  a  permanent 
minister,  or  incumbent,  though  they  are  in 
some  degree  dependent  upoa  the  mother 
church.  A  parochial  chapelry,  with  all 
parochial  rites  independent  of  the  mother 
church,  as  to  sacraments,  marriages,  buri- 
als, repairs,  &c.,  is  called  a  reputed  parish. 
5.  Free  chapels ;  such  as  were  founded  by 
kings  of  England,  and  made  exempt  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction.  6.  Chapels  which 
adjoin  to  any  part  of  the  church ;  such  were 
formerly  built  by  persons  of  consideration 
as  burial  places. 

The  places  in  which  dissenters,  whether 
Romish  or  Protestant,  assemble,  are  not 
chapels,  but  meeting-nouses.  It  is  to  be 
regretted;  that  countenance  to  the  assump- 
tion of  the  name  of  chapel  for  their  place 
of  assembly  on  the  part  of  dissenters,  is 
tod  often  given  through  our  designating,  as 
churches,  many  of  tne  new  sanctuaries; 
which  are  in  fact  only  chapels,  unless  they 
be  properly  endowed,  and  the  minister  be 
authorized  to  peform  all  the  offices  of  the 
Church,  including  maniages,  indepen- 
dently of  the  mother  church.  It  is  indeed 
surprising,  that  Protestant  dissenters  should 
be  desirous  of  appropriating  to  their  places 
of  assembly,  a  name  of  which  the  origin 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  Romish  superstition. 
(See  Conventicle.) 

CHAPLAIN.  A  person  authorized  to 
officiate  in  the  chapels  of  the  queen,  or  in 
the  private  oratories  of  noblemen.  The 
name  is  derived  from  Capella;  the  priests 
who  superintend  the  capell  being  called 
Cavelhin.  According  to  a  statute  of  Henry 
VIII.,  the  persons  vested  with  a  power  of 
retaining  cnaplains,  together  with  the  num- 
ber each  is  allowed  to  qualify,  are  as  fol- 
low; "an  archbishop,  eight;  a  duke  or 
bishop,  six;  marquis  or  ean,  five;  viscount, 
four;  baron,  knight  of  the  garter,  or  lord 
chancellor,  three ;  a  duchess,  marchioness, 
countess,  iDaroness,  the  treasurer  of  the 
king's  household,  clerk  of  the  closet,  the 
king's  secretary,  clean  of  the  chapel,  almo- 
ner, and  master  of  the  rolls,  each  ot  them, 
two ;  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  ana 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  each,  one." 
In  England  there  are  forty-eight  chaplains 
to  the  queen.  Clergymen  who  officiate 
in  the  army  and  navy,  in  the  gaols, 
public  hospitals,  and  workhouses,  are 
called  chaplains. 

CHAPTER.  (See  Bible.)  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  eafut,  head ;  and 
signifies  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of 
a  book,  and,  in  reference  to  the  Bible,  one 
of  the  larger  sections  into  which  its  books 


are  divided.  This  division,  as  well  as  that 
consisting  of  verses,  was  introduced  to  faci- 
litate reference,  and  not  to  indicate  any 
natural  or  accurate  division  of  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  books.  The  invention  hai 
been  by  some  ascribed  to  Lanfranc,  by 
others  to  Langton^  both  archbishops  m 
Canterbury ;  but  it  is  now  pretty  geneiaUy 
agreed  that  the  inventor  was  Hugo  m 
Sancto  Claro,  who  lived  in  the  thirteendi 
century,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Scriptures,  and  first  introduced  it  wnen  pie- 
paring  a  concordance  of  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

CHAPTER.  (See  Dean  and  Cht^er.) 
A  chapter  of  a  cathedral  church  consiflU 
of  persons  ecclesiastical,  canons  and  pre- 
bendaries, whereof  the  dean  is  chief,  ill 
subordinate  to  the  bishop,  to  whom  they 
are  as  assistants  in  matters  relating  to  tM 
Church,  for  the  better  ordering  and  di^ 
posing  the  things  thereof,  and  for  confi^ 
mation  of  such  leases  of  thetemporalitiei 
and  officers  relating  to  the  bishopric,  n 
the  bishop  from  time  to  time  shall  na[^ 
to  make. — God.  58. 

And  they  are  termed  by  the  canonJitt 
capituluniy  being  a  kind  of  head,  instituted 
not  only  to  assist  the  bishop  in  maiuMf 
aforesaid,  but  also  anciently  to  rule  and 
govern  the  diocese  in  the  time  of  vacatioo. 
—God.  56. 

Of  these  chapters,  some  are  ancieol, 
some  new :  the  new  are  those  which  tie 
founded  or  translated  by  king  Henry  VIH., 
in  the  places  of  abbots  and  convents,  or 
priors  and  convents,  which  were  chaptei^ 
whilst  they  stood,  and  these  are  ne* 
chapters  to  old  bishoprics ;  or  they  «• 
those  which  are  annexed  unto  the  new 
bishoprics  founded  by  king  Henry  VIH, 
and  are,  therefore,  new  chapters  to  new 
bishoprics. — 1  Inst.  95. 

The  chapter  in  the  collegiate  chnrch 
is  more  properly  called  a  coUege;  as  •* 
Westminster  and  Windsor,  where  there  i» 
no  episcopal  see. — Wood,  b.  1,  c.  3. 

There  may  be  a  chapter  without  any 
dean;  as  the  chapter  of  the  coll^a** 
church  of  Southwell :  and  grants  by  or  ** 
them  are  as  effectual  as  other  grants  bj 
dean  and  chapter. — Wats.  c.  38. 

In  the  cathedral  churches  of  St.  David  • 
and  LlandafT  there  never  hath  been  afi3^ 
dean,  but  the  bishop  in  either  is  head  ^ 
the  chapter;  and  at  tne  former  the  chaniof^' 
at  the  latter  the  archdeacon  presides,  i^ 
the  absence  of  the  bishop,  or  vacancy  ^ 
the  see. — Johns.  60. 

One  bishop  may  possibly  have  t^^ 
chapters,  and  that  by  union  or  consolid^ 


CHAPTER  HOUSE. 

,  .Ji:  and  it  soexneth  that  if  a  bbhop  hath 

two  chkpier^j  both  must  condrm  bis  leases. 

..  ..    .J 

tIR  HOUSE.  The  part  of  a 
.  ui  which  the  dean  and  chapter 
meet  for  buainesa.  Cntil  tbe  thiileenth 
tfy,  the  chapter  house  was  always 
guiar  Early  in  that  century  It  be- 
uiiagonal^  generally  supported  by 
ptoaftT  and  so  continued  to  the 
r  ftt  which  any  such  building  has 
ipj.  The  greatest  cost  was  ex- 
'  the  decoration  of  the  chanter 
re  is  little  even  in  the  choir 
»!5j  of  greater  beauty  than 
iodic.'ar;ie]  aou^s  as  Li nc o In ^  Salisbury ^ 
SoBtlweU,  York,  and  Howden.  For  itie 
fiaaofthe  chapter  house,  in  the  arrange- 
ami  of  the    conventual   buildings,   see 
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3E.       This  is  the   ad<lre5s  de- 

hmtd  hf  a  bishop,  or  other  prelate  called 

oidiatfy,  al  a  visitation  of  the  clergy  under 

^b  iiiri»'hctiori.     A  charge  may  be  con- 

moM  in^lancei*.  rather  iit  the 

...i  admonitory  exhortationi  than 

gmeot  or  sentence ;  although  the 

^  hms  full  power  in  the  charge  lo 

^iiitharitative  commandj^,  and  to  cause 

ibetQ  to  be  ol»eyed,  by  means  of  the  other 

y^  iom^  for ihe  exercise  of  h\i  ordinary 

jndiciioo.    It  appears  aUo  that  the  clergy 

MilirgiUy  bound  by  their  oath  of  cano- 

iMal  obraicnca,  and  by  their  ordination 

i^ft  f„v..r..r.tK  f..  ^.^oy  thcir  Ordinary. 

Ci  Carthusians.) 

Cfi       .  „.,      ,      ^    -de,  Casida,)     The 

Mmoii  dres«   formeriv   VTora    by   the 

pm  b  ti»c  ^orvi(^e  of  the  altafj  but  not 

MTQied  I  j;hsh  Church.     In  the 

'•eoftht.  o  Churchy  the  Roman 

»9&  ir«*    Wc4)m4ng    disused,    and    the 

nmb  mw*  taking  its  place.    The  psenula 

hoL-  -  rt  circle,  with  an  aperture 

toii  cad  in  the  centre,  while  it 

ttdowri  ^n  as  completely  to  envelope  the 

of  the  wearer     A  short  pxnula 

ort  oommon,  and  a  longer  ibr  the 

-vpv^ofdcfs:  it  was  this  la^t  which  wa:^ 

w  fey  the  clergy  in  their  services,    Tiie 

Idnaao  Church  has  altered  it  much  by 

Mio^  it  Away  laterally^  so  as  to  expose 

lbeinii»r  vid  leave  only  a  straight  piece 

and    behind,    Tne  Greek  Church 

primitive  shape :  the  old 

^».ind  also  show  the  same 

ie  evtjn  since  the  RelorniatioQ. 

t'B,  or  (ihevhrah  CHKRUBIM. 

rsLir  order  oi  atigels.     When  God 

I  and  Eve  out  ol  paradise,  *^  he 


placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eilen 
cherubims,  and  a  tlaming  sword  which 
tarned  every  way  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
tree  o f  1  ife. " '  (G e n .  ii i .  2 4 . )  W hen  M oses 
wa^  commanded  by  God  to  make  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  with  the  propitiatory,  or 
mercy-seat,  he  wa?  (Ex*  xxv.  19,  20)  to 
make  one  cherub  on  the  one  end,  and 
another  cherub  on  the  odier  end;  the 
cherubim  were  to  stretch  forth  their  wings 
on  high,  and  to  cover  the  mercy-aeat  with 
them ;  and  iheir  faces  were  lo  look  one  lo 
the  other,  Moses  has  left  us  in  the  dark 
as  to  tlie  form  of  these  cherubim*  The 
Jews  suppose  them  to  have  been  in  the 
shape  01  young  naked  men^  covered  for 
the  sake  of  decency  with  some  of  their 
wings ;  and  the  generality  of  interpreters, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  suppose  theni 
to  have  had  human  shapes.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  prophet  Kzekiel  (i^  10  and 
X.  14)  represents  them  quite  otherwise, 
and  speaks  of  the  face  of  a  cherub  as 
synonymous  with  that  of  an  ox  or  calf; 
and  in  the  Revelation  (iv.  6)  they  are 
called  ^'wti,  beasts.  Joseph  us  {Antiq,  lib.  iii.) 
says  that  they  were  a  kind  of  winged  crea- 
tures, answennglo  the  description  of  those 
which  Mo:MJ8  saw  about  the  throne  of  God, 
but  the  like  to  which  no  man  had  ever 
seen  before,  GrotiuSj  Bochart,  and  other 
learned  moderns,  deriving  the  word  from 
charahy  which  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic,  signifies  to  jAou^h^  make  no  diffi- 
culty to  suppose  that  the  cherubim  here 
spoken  of  resembled  an  ox,  either  in  wliole 
or  in  part.  The  learned  Spencer  supposes 
them  to  have  had  the  face  of  a  man,  the 
wings  of  an  ea^le,  the  back  and  mane  of 
a  lion,  and  the  feel  of  a  call.  This  he  col- 
lects from  the  prophetical  vision  of  Ezekiel 
(i),  in  which  the  cherubim  are  said  to 
have  four  forms,  those  of  a  man,  a  lion, 
an  ox,  and  an  eagle*  There  is  something 
in  this  mixed  form  according  lo  that  auihor, 
which  is  very  suitable  to  the  regular  cha- 
racter which  Gou  bore  among  the  Jews, 
and  ihe  peculiar  circumsiancea  of  the  time. 
The  Israelites  were  then  in  ihe  wilderness, 
and  encamped  in  four  cohorts;  and  the 
Hebrews  have  a  tradition,  that  the  stan- 
dard of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  the  associ* 
aled  tribes  carried  a  lion,  the  tribe  of 
Ephraiin  an  ox,  the  tribe  of  Fleubena  man, 
and  the  tribe  of  Dan  an  eagle.  God  there- 
fore would  ait  upon  cherubim  bearing  the 
forms  of  th«}se  animals,  to  signify  that  he 
was  the  leader  and  king  of  the  four  cohorts 
of  the  Israelites.  The  same  writer,  in 
ao other  place  makes  the    cherubim    of 
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the  mercy-seat  to  be  of  Eg^-ptian  exlrac- 
tionj  for  Porphyry,  speaking  of  the  priests 
of  Egypt,  says,  "Among  these,  one  god  is 
formed  like  a  man  as  nigh  as  the  neck, 
and  they  give  him  the  face  of  some  bird, 
or  of  a  lion,  or  of  some  other  animal :  and 
again,  another  has  the  head  of  a  man,  and 
the  other  parts  of  other  animals."  Add 
to  this,  that  the  Apis  of  the  Egyptians  was 
worshipped  under  the  figure  of  an  ox. 
Nor  can  any  other  reason,  he  thinks,  be 
assigned  why  God  should  order  the  cheru- 
bim to  be  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  dif- 
ferent animals,  particularly  the  ox,  but 
that  he  did  it  out  of  indulgence  to  the 
Israelites,  who  being  accustomed  to  such 
kinds  of  representations,  not  only  easily 
bore  with  them,  but  ardently  desired  them. 
The  cherubim  of  the  mercy-seat,  Bochart 
supposes  to  have  had  a  mystical  and  sym- 
bolical relation  to  God,  the  angels,  the 
tabernacle,  and  the  people.  As  to  God, 
they  represented  his  ^reat  power  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Psalmist  (xcix.  i.),  "  The 
Lord  reignelh,  let  the  people  tremble ;  he 
sitteth  between  the  cherubim,  let  the 
earth  be  moved."  They  represented  like- 
wise the  nature  and  ministry  of  angels. 
By  the  lion's  form  is  signified  their  strength, 
generosity,  and  majesty ;  by  that  of  the  ox, 
their  constancy  ana  assiduity  in  executing 
the  commands  of  God;  bjr  the  human 
shape,  their  humanity  and  kindness ;  and 
by  that  of  the  eagle,  their  agility  and  speed. 
As  to  the  tabernacle,  the  cherubim  deno- 
ted that  the  holy  was  the  habitation  of  the 
king  of  heaven,  whose  immediate  atten- 
dants the  angels  are  supposed  to  be.  Lastly, 
with  respect  to  the  people,  the  cherubim 
might  teach  them  that  God,  who  sat  be- 
tween them,  was  alone  to  be  the  object  of 
their  worship. 

CHERUBICAL  HYMN.  A  title  some- 
times  jjiven  to  the  Tersanctus  orTrisagion. 
(See  Tersanctus.) 

CHILI ASTS,  or MILLENARIANS.  (See 
Millennium.)  A  school  of  Christians  who 
believe  that,  after  the  general  or  last  judg- 
ment, the  saints  shall  live  a  thousand  years 
upon  earth,  and  enjoy  all  manner  of  mno- 
cent  satisfaction.  It  is  thought  Papias, 
bishop  ofHierapolis.who  lived  in  the  second 
century,  and  was  disciple  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  or,  as  some  others  think,  to 
John  the  Elder,  was  the  first  who  main- 
tained this  opinion.  The  authorities  of 
this  bishop,  supported  by  some  passa- 
gers  in  the  Revelation,  brought  a  great 
many  of  the  primitive  fathers  to  embrace 
his  persuasion;  as  Irenoeus,  Justin  Martyr, 


and  TertuUian ;  and  afterwards  Nepos,  an 
Egyptian  bishop,  living  in  the  thinl  cen- 
tury, was  so  far  engaged  in  this  belief 
and  maintained  it  with  so  much  elocn- 
tion,that  Dionysins.  bishop  of  Alexandria 
thought  himself  obliged  to  write  againit 
him:  upon  which  Corracian,  one  of  the 
principal  abettors   of  this    doctrine^  re* 
nounced  it  publicly,  which  practice  wai 
followed  by  the  generality  of  the  West 
The  Millenarians  were  in  like  manner 
condemned  by  Pope  Damasus,  in  a  sjnod 
held  at  Rome  agamst  the  AppoUinanani 
Some  of  the  modern  Millenarians  hiva 
refined  the  notion  of  Cerinthns,  and  made 
the  satisfactions  rational  and  angelical, 
untainted  with  anything  of  sensuiuity  or 
Epicurism.    As  for  the  time  of  this  tnoi* 
sand  years,  those  that  hold  this  opinion 
are  not  perfectly  agreed.  Mr.  Mede  makos 
it  to  commence  and  determine  before  ihe 
general  conflagration  ;  but  Dr.  Burnet  rap- 
poses  that  this  world  will  be  first  destroynd, 
and  that  a  new  paradisaical  earth  will  bo 
formed  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old  one, 
where  the  saints  will  converse  together ibr 
a  thousand  years  and  then  be  translalod 
to  a  higfher  station. 

CHIMERE.  The  upper  robe  won  hf 
a  bishop,  to  which  the  lawn  sleeves  in 
generally  attached.  Before  and  after  dio 
Reformation,  till  Queen  Elizabeth's* timO| 
the  bishops  wore  a  scarlet  chimera  orstt<* 
ment  over  the  rochet,  as  they  stiU  do  wnoa 
assembled  in  convocation;  bat  Bishop 
Hooper,  having  superstitiou&ly  scrnpled  it 
this  as  too  light  a  robe  for  episcopal  grt- 
vily,  it  was  m  her  reign  changed  into  t 
chimere  of  black  satin.  The  tgA  chimon 
is  still  worn  by  th'e  English  bishops  in  ooa- 
vocation. 

The  chimere  seems  to  resemble  the  gar" 
ment  used  by  bishops  during  the  miodls 
ages,  and  called  mantelletum  ;  which  *•• 
a  sort  of  cope,  with  apertures  for  the  aito* 
to  pass  through. — See  Du  Ganges  G^*" 
sary.    The  name   of  chimere  is  probab^J 
derived  from  the  Italian  zimarraf  which  * 
described  as  "  vesta  talare  de'  sacerdotl  •* 
de'  chierici." — Palmer. 

CHOIR.  This  word  has  two  meanin^^ 
The  first  is  identical  with  chancel  (9^ 
Chancel),  signifying  the  place  which  tt** 
ministers  of  divine  worship  occupy^  ^ 
ou^ht  to  occupy.  The  word,  accordmg  ^* 
Isidore,  is  derived  from  canonis  circum$Ur^ 
tiumy  because  the  choristers  were  dispoa^^ 
around  the  altar.  Custom  has  usuaAy  r^ 
stricted  the  name  of  chancel  to  pari^^ 
churches,  that  of  choir  to  cathedrals,     ' ' 
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\  churches  or  chapels  as  are  collegiate, 
a  ihe  choirs  of  cathedrals  (see  Caihcdml)^ 
rhich  are  very  lame,  ihe  cougregation 
Ifio  assemble ;  but  me  clergy  and  other 
Members  of  tlie  foundation  occupy  ihe 
eata  oo  each  Bide  (which  are  called 
tails)  J  according  to  the  immernonal  cus- 
3m  of  all  Christian  countries. 

The  Fecond,  but  more  proper  sense  of 
he  word  is,  a  body  of  men  set  apart  for 
he  performance  of  all  the  services  of  the 
^htirch^    in  the  most  solemn  form.     Fro- 
lerly  speaking,  the  whole  corporate  body 
if  a  cathedral;  including  capitular  and  lay 
Qembers^  forms  the  choir:  and  in  ihis  ex- 
ended   sense   ancient   writers   frequently 
Kse  the  word.     But,  in  its  more  re^tricled 
^nse,  we  are  to  understand  that  body  of 
rten    and  boys  who  form  a  part   of  the 
i'lm  of  these  placer(,  and  whose  spe- 
it  is  to  perform  ihe  service  to  mu- 
ir\      J  he  choir  properly  consists  of  clergy- 
nen^    laymen,   and    chorister  boys;  and 
hould  have  at  least  six  men  and  six  bovs^ 
he^e  lv*ing  essential  to  the   due   perfor- 
aance  of  the  chants,    services,  afid  an- 
hems.     Every  choir  Is  divided    into  two 
kans,  stationed  on  each  side  of  the  chan- 
;<*l,  in  order  to  sing  ahernately  the  verses 
>(  ihe  p*alms  and  hymns,  one  side   an- 
iwering  the  other,    'JThis  alternate,  or  an- 
liphonal,  recitation  is  very  ancient,  as  old 
lithe  lime  of  Miriam,  who  thus  alternated 
Vwr  song  with  the  choir  of  Israel     (Exod- 
-    "      And  we  know  from  Isaiah  that 
Is  in  heaven  thus  sing.     (Isaiah, 
>i  ^>.j    So  that  while  we  chant,  we  obey 
4ft  practice  of  the  Church  in  earth  and 

'  fir*t  Common  Prayer  Book  of  king 

urd  VI.,  the  rubric,  at  the   beginning 

Ptiie  morning  prayer,  ordered  the  priest, 

%ing  in  the  choir,  to  begin  the  Lord's 

yer;'^  so  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 

Aiifter  lo  perform  divine  service  at  the 

«T  end  of  the  chancel    near  the  altar. 

linsi  this,    Bucer,  by  the   direction  of 

Uviii,  made  a  great  outcry,  pretending 

ti*f^s  an  anlichrifitian  practice   for  the 

J  to  ?aj*  prayers  only  in  :lie  choir,  a 

!  peculiar  to  the  clergy,  and  not  in  the 

the  church   among   the  people, 

[  ZJB  much  right  to  divine  worship 

Pfgy.'*    This  occasioned  an  altera- 

the    rubric,    when   the  Common 

r  Book  was  revised  in  the  fifth  year 

I  Eilward,  and  it  was  ordered,  that ! 

Nhould  be  said  in  such  pan  of  the  , 

*'  where   the  people    might  best 

Howevert    at    tlie    accession    of 


queen  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  the  an- 
cient practice  was  restored,  with  a  dis- 
pensing power  left  in  the  orilinary,  of  de- 
termining it  other  wise  if  he  saw  just 
cause.  Convenience  at  last  prevailed, 
and  by  degrees  introduced  ihe  custom  of 
Teading  prayers  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
so  that  now  service  is  no  longer  performed 
in  the  choir  or  chancel,  excepting  in  ca- 
thedrals, 

CHORE PISCOPUS.  (Country  bishops, 
XwpfTfff#oiro(^  Bpiscopi  n/ra/e!.)  The  autho- 
rities are  not  agreed  as  to  ihe  etymology 
of  the  word.  Some  derive  it  from  chorus^ 
a  choir  of  singers ;  others  from  the  appel- 
lation occuhis^  or  cor  episcojn^  eye  or  heart 
of  the  bishop  ]  but  Augusti  says  it  was 
doubtless  derived  from  X'^V*  orX'#*«i',  coun- 
try, and  denotes  country  bishops. 

Some  considerable  difference  of  opi- 
nion has  existed  relative  to  ihe  true  minis- 
terial order  of  the  chorepiscopi,  some  con- 
lending  that  they  were  mere  presbyters, 
others  that  they  were  a  mixed  body  of 
presbylefis  and  bishops,  and  a  third  clasa 
that  they  were  all  invested  with  the  autho- 
rity of  the  episcopal  office.  That  the  lat- 
ter opinion,  tiowever,  is  the  correct  one,  is 
maintained  by  Bishop  Bartow,  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, Beverid^e.  Cave,  and  other  emi- 
nent divines  of  ihe  English  Church,  to- 
gether with  Bingham,  in  his  "Antiquities 
of  the  Christian  Church,^^  Their  origin 
seems  lo  have  arisen  from  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  city  or  diocesan  bishops  lo  sup- 
ply the  churches  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
try wiih  more  episcopal  services  than  therj 
could  conveniently  render.  Some  of  the 
best  qualified  presbyters  were  therefore 
consecrated  bishops,  and  thus  empowered 
lo  act  in  the  stead  of  the  principal  bishop, 
though  in  strict  subordination  to  his  au- 
ihorit}*.  Hence,  we  find  them  ordaining 
presbyters  and  deacons  under  the  liceas© 
of  the  city  bishop;  and  confirmalion  was 
one  of  their  ordinary  duties.  Letters  di- 
missory  were  also  given  lo  ihe  country 
ch*fgy  by  the  chorepiscopi,  and  they  had 
the  privilege  of  silling  ancl  voting  in  synods 
and  councils.  The  difference  belween 
the  chorepiscopus  and  what  wa3,  al^a 
later  period,  denominated  a  suffragan,  is 
scarcely  appreciable,  both  being  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  superior,  and  limited 
to  the  exercise  of  their  powers  within  cer- 
tain bound ariea.  The  suffragan  has,  in- 
deed, his  own  proper  diocese,  while  the 
chorepiscopus  acted  within  the  diocese  of 
his  BUperior;  but  this,  and  a  slight  diffe- 
rence m  the  power  of  jurisdiction,  seem  to 
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be  all  the  essential  points  of  distinction 
between  the  two  offices. 

The  chorepiscopi  were  at  first  confined 
to  the  Eastern  Church.  In  the  Western 
Church,  and  especially  in  France,  they  be- 
gan to  be  known  about  the  fifth  century. 
They  have  never  been  numerous  in  Spam 
and  Italy.  In  Africa,  on  the  contrary, 
they  constitute  a  numerous  body  under  the 
name  of  Donatists.  In  Germany  they 
must  have  been  frequent  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries.  And  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  arrogance,  insubordination, 
and  injurious  conduct  of  this  class  of  ec- 
clesiastics became  a  subject  of  general 
complaint  in  the  Western  Churcn,  but 
more  especially  in  France.  Ifi  the  East, 
the  order  was  abolished,  for  the  same 
reasons,  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  a.  d. 
361.  But  so  little  respect  was  entertained 
for  this  decree,  that  the  order  continued 
until  the  tenth  century.  They  were  first 
prohibited  in  the  Western  Church  in  the 
ninth  century;  but,  according  to  some  wri- 
ters, they  continued  in  France  until  the 
twelfth  century,  and  until  the  thirteenth  in 
Ireland.  About  this  time,  they  disap- 
peared from  the  page  of  history,  and  w^ere 
succeeded  by  archdeacons,  rural  deans, 
and  vicar-generals. 

CHOllEUTiE.  A  sect  of  heretics,  who, 
among  other  errors,  persisted  in  keeping 
the  Sunday  as  a  fast. 

CHORISTER,    A  singer  in  a  choir. 

CHRISM.  (Xpi<r,ia,  oil.^  Oil  conse- 
crated in  the  Romish  and  Greek  Churches 
by  the  bishop,  and  used  in  baptism,  con- 
firmation, orders,  and  extreme  unction. 
This  chrism  is  consecrated  with  great  cere- 
mony upon  Holy  Thursday.  There  are 
two  sorts  of  it ;  the  one  is  a  composition 
of  oil  and  balsam,  made  use  of  m  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  and  orders;  the  other 
is  only  plain  oil  consecrated  by  the  bishop, 
and  used  by  catechumens  and  extreme 
unction.  Chrism  has  been  discontinued 
in  the  Church  of  England  since  the  Re- 
formation. 

CHRISOME,  in  the  office  of  baptism, 
was  a  while  vesture,  which  in  former 
tipes  the  priest  used  to  put  upon  the  child, 
saving,  "  Take  this  wnite  vesture  for  a 
token  of  innocence." 

By  a  constitution  of  Edmund,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  a.  d.  736,  the  chrisomes, 
after  having  served  the  purposes  of  bap- 
tism, were  to  be  made  use  of  only  for  the 
making  or  mending  of  surplices,  &c.,  or 
for  the  wrapping  of  chalices. 

Th0  first  Common  Prayer  Book  of  king 


Edward  orders  that  the  woman  shall  ofTiBr 
the  chrisome,  when  she  comes  to  be 
churched ;  but,  if  the  child  happens  to  die 
before  her  churching,  she  was  excoaed 
from  ofTerino;  it ;  and  it  was  customary  to 
use  it  as  a  shroud,  and  to  wrap  the  child 
in  it  when  it  was  buried.  Hence,  by  sB 
abuse  of  words,  the  term  is  now  u^ed  not 
to  denote  children  who  die  between  the 
time  of  their  baptism  and  the  churching  of 
the  mother,  but  to  denote  children  who 
die  before  they  are  baptized,  and  so  aie 
incapable  of  Christian  burial. 

CHRIST.  A  Greek  wonl  {IS^m^t)  co^ 
responding  with  the  Hebrew  word  Mn- 
siAH,  and  signifying  the  Anointed  One,  h 
is  given  pre-eminently  to  onr  blessed  Lon 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  As  the  holy 
unction  was  given  to  kings,  priests,  and 
prophets,  by  describing  the  promised  Si- 
viouR  ol  the  world  under  tne  name  of 
Christ,  Anointed,  or  Messiah,  itwisso^ 
ficient  evidence  that  the  qualities  of  kio& 
prophet,  and  high  priest,  would  emineotiy 
centre  in  him ;  and  that  he  would  exerdae 
them  not  only  over  the  Jews,  but  over  til 
(pankind,  and  particularly  over  thow 
whom  he  should  elect  into  his  Chaicbi 
Our  blessed  Saviour  was  not,  indeed,  lo* 
ointed  to  these  offices  by  oil :  but  he  WM 
anointed  by  the  power  and  grace  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  visibly  descended  upon 
him  at  his  baptism.  Tiius  (Acts,  x.  38), 
^^  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  tw 
Holt  Ghost  and  with  power." — See  Milt 
iii.  16,  17.  John,  iii.  34.  (See  Jesutwod 
Messiah.) 

CHRISTEN,  To.  To  baptize ;  bectwi 
at  baptism,  the  person  receiving  thatn* 
crament  is  made,  as  the  catechism  teachdi 
a  member  of  Christ. 

CHRISTENDOM.  All  those  regions  in 
which  the  kingdom  or  Church  of  CoiVt 
is  planted. 

CHRISTIAN.    The  title  given  to  those 
who  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jbscs* 
It  was  at  Anlioch,  where  St.  Paul  and  St 
Barnabas  jointly  preached  the  Christie* 
religion,  that  the  disciples  were  first cal^^ 
Christians  (Acts,  xi.    26),   in    the    yC** 
of  our  Lord  43.     They  were  gencrftl*/ 
called  by  one  another  brethren,  failhft**' 
saints,  and  believers.    The  name  of  Na^^ 
renes  was,  by  way  of  reproach,  given  ih0^ 
by  the  Jews.     (Acts,  xxiv.  5.)     Anotl*^ 
name  of  reproach  was  that  of  GalUiea^^ 
which   was  the   Emperor  Julian's  st^^ 
whenever  he   spoke    of   the   Christiak^^ 
Epiphanius  says,  that  they  were  cail^ 
Jesseans,  either  frpm  Jesse,  the  father    ^ 
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iTid^  or  wKich  is  more  probable,  from  ihe 
name  nf  Jescs,  whose  disciplealhey  were. 

CHRISTIAN  NAME.  (See  Name.) 
The  name  given  lo  us  when  we  are  made 

IriAtianSi  i-  e.  at  our  baptism. 
rhe  Scripfure  hrslof>',  both  of  the  Old 
1  New  Testament,  contains  many  in- 
bce»  of  the  names  of  persons  being 
In^^ed,  or  of  their  receiving  an  addi- 
lionafname,  when  they  were  admilled  inlo 
covenant  with  God,  or  into  a  new  relation 
with  our  blessed  Lord  ;  and  it  was  at  cir- 
cutnctsion,  which  answered,  in  many  re* 
spects^  lo  baptism  in  the  Christian  Church, 
that  the  Jews  gave  a  name  lo  their  ctiil* 
*•""  This  custom  was  adopted  into  the 
n  Church,  and  we  find  very  ancient 
,,.  ;.,.,^L3  nf  it  recorded  For  example, 
Thasciufl  Cyprian,  at  his  baptism ^  changed 
hia  BtM  name  lo  Ca!riliu5.  out  of  respect 
for  the  presbyter  who  was  his  .spiritual 
father.  The  custom  is  pi  ill  retained,  a 
name  being  given  by  the  gdlfaiher  and 
j mother  of  each  child  at  bapiismt  by 
'ch  name  he  U  addressed  by  the  minis- 
i?hen  he  receives  thai  holy  sacrament. 

Btiptixmal  Service.) 
jr  Christian  names  serve  to  remind  us 
tie  duties  arjd  privileges  on  which  we 
fd   at  baptism.     Our  suruanie  is  a 
of  original  sin,  or  of  the  nature 
we  brin^inlo  the  world. 
"     riANS  OF   ST.  THOMAS.     A 
i^hristians  in  the  peninsula  of  India^ 
Fftide  the  GangeSj  who  are  in  some 
are    Arians    and    Nestonann :    they 
Uje  real  presence  in    the    sacra- 
Btt  and  retain  a  great  many  apostolical 
(itionsj   they  dwell  mostly  at  Cranj^a- 
and    in    the    neighboring    coujitry; 
!  are  some  of  them  likewise  at  Nega- 
ting Meliapor,  and  at  Angamale,  beyond 
thin,  where  their  archbishop  resides^ 
>  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pairi- 
of  Babylon.     The  Jesuits  have  per- 
?d  *ome  of  them  to  the    Church  of 
[je;  they   are  called   Christians  of  St. 
Iwnas,  because  it  is  atlirrned  that  that 
preached  ihe  gospel  ^  and  was  a 
J^in  the  peninsula,  for  whom  these 
i  have  a  particular  veneration. 
STMA8  DAY.    The  25lh  Decem- 
Ihe  day   on    which   the    universal 
lurch  celebrates  the  nativity  or  birthday 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesi^s  Christ. 
B  observance  of  this  day  h  rao^t  ancieiit, 
of  its  obi^ervance  are  to  be  found 
ily  in  the  second  century,  antl  the 
ill  epistles  tell  us  that  Telesiphoru^ 
ftwlired  m  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
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ordered  divine  service  to  be  celebrated, 
and  an  angelical  hymn  to  be  sung  the 
night  before  the  naliViiy,  While  the  per- 
secution raged  under  Dioclesian,  who  kept 
his  court  at  Nicomediaj  that  tyrant,  among 
oiher  acts  of  crueitv^  finding  mulliludea 
of  Christians  assembled  together  to  ce!e- 
biate  the  nativity  of  Ciraisx^  commanded 
the  church  doors  to  be  shut,  and  fire  put 
to  the  building,  which  soon  reduced  them 
and  the  place  to  ashes.  In  the  East  it  was 
for  ,'wme  time  confounded  with  the  Epi- 
phany ;  and  St.  Chrjsoslom  mentions  tljat 
It  was  only  about  his  time  that  it  became 
a  distinct  festival. 

The  Athanasian  Creed  is  ordered  to  be 
said  or  sun^  on  this  day.  This  is  one  of 
llie  Ihreo  days  for  which  the  Church  of 
England  appoints  special  psalms;  and  if  it 
fall  on  a  Friday,  that  Friday  is  not  to  be  a 
fas  I'd  ay. — Cavfy  Bingham. 

CHRISTOLYTES.  A  certain  Christian 
sect  who  appeared  in  the  sixth  century, 
which  heldj  that  when  Curist  descended 
inlo  hell^  he  left  his  soul  and  body  there, 
and  only  rose  with  his  divinity  to  heaven, 

CHRfSTOPHORI  and  THEOPHORI 
(KptsTQ^pot  Km  eii^poi^  Christ- bearers  aud 
God-bearers),  names  given  lo  Christians 
in  the  earliest  times,  on  account  of  ihe 
communion  between  Cr4Ri»T,  who  is  Gou, 
and  the  Church.  Ignatius  commences  his 
epiHtles  thus,  -iyvanoT  i  xai  Oto^-apor :  and  it 
is  related  in  the  acts  of  his  martyrdom, 
thai  hearing  him  called  Theophonis^  Trajan 
asked  the  meaning  of  the  r'tame:  to  which 
Ignatius  replied,  it  meant  one  that  carries 
Chuist  in  his  heart.  **  Dost  thou  then,'' 
said  Trajan.  *^ carry  him  that  was  crucified 
iu  thy  heart  ?*^  **  Ves/'  said  the  holy  mar- 
t)T|  *^for  it  is  written,  I  will  dwell  iu  ihemj 
and  walk  in  tht?m.'' 

CHROMCLES.  Two  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Tliey  contain  the 
history  of  about  3500  years  from  the  crea- 
tion,  until  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
frum  Babylon.  They  are  fuller  and  more 
comprehensive  than  the  books  of  Kings. 
The  Greek  interpreters  hence  call  them 
waf^Xctnofitya^  stii^picments,  additions.  The 
Jews  make  but  one  book  of  the  Chronicles, 
under  the  tide  Dibrre  hajamitif  L  e.  journal 
or  annals»  Ezra  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  author  of  these  books.  The  Chronicles, 
or  Paraleipomena,  are  an  abridgement,  in 
fact,  of  the  whole  scripture  history.  St. 
Jerome  so  calls  it,  **  Omnu  traditio  Scrip' 
turarvm  in  hoc  eonfinttm\'^  The  first 
book  contains  a  genealogical  account  of 
the  descent  of  Lsrae)  from  Adam,  and  of 
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the  reign  of  David.  The  second  book  con- 
tains the  history  of  Judah  to  the  very  year 
of  the  Jews'  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity— the  decree  of  Cyrus  granting 
them  liberty  being  in  the  last  chapter  of 
this  second  book. 

CHURCH.  The  Church,  meaning  by 
the  word  the  Catholic  or  Universal  Church, 
is  that  society  which  was  instituted  by  our 
blessed  Lord,  and  completed  by  his 
apostles,  acting  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  be  the  depository  of  divine 
truth,  and  tne  channel  of  divine  grace. 
Every  society,  or  organized  communit}', 
may  be  distinguished  from  a  mere  multi- 
tude or  accidental  concourse  of  people,  by 
having  a  founder,  a  form  of  ad  mission  a  con- 
stant badge  of  membership,  peculiarduties, 
peculiar  privileges,  and  regularly  ap- 
pointed officers.  Thus  the  Catholic  Church 
has  the  Lord  Christ  for  its  founder; 
its  prescribed  form  of  admission  is  the 
holy  sacrament  of  baptism;  its  constant 
batfoe  of  membership  is  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  eucharist;  its  peculiar  duties  are 
repentance,  faith,  obedience;  its  peculiar 
privileges,  union  with  God,  through  Christ 
Its  head,  and  hereby  forgiveness  of  sins, 
present  grace,  and  future  glory :  its  officers 
are  bishops  and  priests,  assisted  by  deacons, 
in  regular  succession  from  the  apostles,  the 
first  constituted  officers  of  this  body  cor- 
porate. It  has  the  Bible  for  its  code  of 
laws,  and  tradition  for  precedents,  to  aid 
its  officers  in  the  interpretation  of  that 
code  on  disputed  points.  It  is  through 
the  ordinances  and  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  administered  by  its  divinely  ap- 
pointed officers,  that  we  are  brought  into 
union  and  communion  with  the  invisible 
Saviour;  it  is  through  the  visible  body 
that  we  are  to  receive  communications 
from  the  invisible  Spirit;  and,  says  the 
apostle,  in  the  fourth  chapter  to  the 
Ephesians,  *^  There  is,*'  not  merely  one 
Spirit,  "  there  is  one  body  and  one 
Spirit,  even  as  3-e  are  called  in  one  hope 
of  your  calling.-'  Again  (1  Cor.  x.  17), 
"  We  being  many  are  one  bread  and  one 
body."  And  in  the  first  chapter  to  the 
Colossians,  the  same  apostle  tells  us  that 
this  body  is  the  Church.  And  thus  we 
must,  if  we  are  scriptural  Christians,  be- 
lieve that  there  is  one  holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church. 

CHURCH  IN  NORTH  AMERICA.  It 
is  not  possible,  in  such  a  publication  as 
this,  to  give  an  accftunt  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  one  Catholic  Church, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  parts 


of  the  world ;  but  it  would  be  improper 
not  to  notice  the  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  since  it  is  indebted  for 
its  existence,  under  the  blessing  of  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church  Universal, 
to  the  missionary  labors  of  the  Church  of 
England;   or   rather  we  should   say,  of 
members  of  that  Church  acting  under  the 
sanction  of  their  bishops,  and  formed  into 
the  Society  for  the   Propagation   of  the 
Gospel    in    Foreign    Parts."    Before   the 
American  Revolution  it  can  scarcely  be 
said,  that  the  Church  existed  in  our  Ameri- 
can colonies.    There  were  congregations 
formed  chiefly  through  the  society  just 
mentioned,  and  the  clergy  who  ministered 
in  these   congregations   were  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
We  may  say  that  the  first  step  taken  for 
the  organization  of  the  Church  was  after 
the  termination  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
at  a  meeting  of  a  few  of  the  clergy  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyivaniaf  at 
New    Brunswick,  N.  Y.,   in  May.   1734. 
Though  this  meeting  was  called  on  other 
business,  yet  tlie  project  of  a  general  union 
of  the   churches    throughout    the    slatei 
became  a  topic  of  sufficient  interest  to 
lead  to  the  calling  of  another  meeting,  lo 
be  held  in  October  following  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  At  thislaltermeeting,  *'althoii^ 
the    members    composing    it    were  nol 
vested  with  powers  adequate  to  the  present 
exigencies  of  the  Church,  they  happily, 
and  with  great  unanimity,  laid  downamr  • 
general  principles  to  be  recommended  is 
the  respective  states,  as  the  ground  OB 
which  a  future  ecclesiastical  govemmeot 
should  be  established.''     It  was  also  le- 
commended  that  the  several  states  shook! 
send  clerical  and  lay  deputies  to  a  futors 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  on  Septemberthe 
twenty-seventh  of  tne  following  year.  !» 
the  interim,  the  churches  of  Conneclicnt, 
having  made  choice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sea* 
bury  for  a  bishop,  he  had  proceeded  ^^ 
England  with  a  view  to  consecration.    1** 
this  application  he  was  not  successful,  tb^ 
English  bishops  having  scruples,  partly  ®* 
a  political  nature,  and  partljr  relative  J*J 
the  reception  with  which  a  bishop  mig** 
meet,  under  the  then  imperfect  organi^^ 
tion  of  the  Church  in  America.    Res^* 
was  therefore  had  to  the  Church  in  Sc^'^ 
land,  where  Dr.  Seabury  received  con^^ 
oration  in  November.  1784. 

According  to  appointment,  the  first  g^ 
neral  convention  assembled  in  1785,  ^ 
Philadelphia,  with  delegates  from  ser^^ 
of  the  thirteen  states.    At  this  conventi^^ 
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neasares  were  taken  for  a  revieial  of  the 
pff&yer  book,  to  adapt  it  ta  the  political 
ekaoges  vrhicK  had  recently  taken  place ; 
miticlo^  of  union  were  adopted  j  an  eccle- 
tiaslicaJ  constitution  was  framed;  and  the 
finn  ^epfl  taken  for  the  obtaining  of  an  epis- 
copate direct  from  the  Church  of  England. 
In  June,  1786,  the  convention  aijain 
met  in  Philadelphia.  A  correspondence 
liaving  meanwhile  been  carried  on  with 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  ihe  English 
Charcht  considerable  diss.ilisfaction  was 
expressed  on  their  part  relative  to  fonje 
chartge"?  in  the  liturgy,  and  to  one  point 
of  impojiance  in  the  conslilntinn.  The 
lalter  of  these  was  satisfied  by  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  then  session,  and  the  former 
were  removed  by  reconsideration  in  a 
special  convention  summoned  in  October 
in  the  a^ame  year.  It  soon  appearing*"  that 
Dr.  ProvooM  had  been  elected  to  the  epis- 
%ie  of  New  Yorkj  Dr.  White  to  that  of 
in^vauiat  and  Dr.  Gritlith  for  Virgin ia^ 
's  in  their  favor  were  signed  by 
iiion.  The  two  former  sailed 
id  in  November,  1786,  and  were 
■d  at  Lambeth  on  the  4ih  of 
m  the  following  year»  by  the 
^  f?rend  John  Moore,  arcLbishop 
tury.  Before  the  en<l  of  the 
same  month  they  sailed  for  New  York, 
where  (hey  arrived  on  Easter  Sunday, 
April  7ih,  1787. 

Iji  July,  1789.  the  general  convention 
^'T^m  assembled.  The  episcopacy  of 
Biihop*  While  and  Provoofit  was  recog- 
ni«dj  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Gritfilh,  as 
blshftp  elect  of  Virginia,  was  received  ; 
and  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
_  n  the  same  year^  the  conslilu- 

^t  u.in  n:  n>6  was  remodelled;  union  was 
^H  Uppily  ejected  with  Bishop  Seabury  and 
^F    the  northern  clergy ;  the  revi^iion  of  the 

■  prayer  book  was  completed;  and  the 
V      Church  already  gave  promi!*e  of  great  fu« 

■  teif  pronperily.  In  September,  1790,  Dr. 
^^  Waduwn  was  consecrated  bi>bop  of  Virgr- 
^B^ia  at  Lambeth  in  England,  by  the  same 
^r?^^^i*hopj  who^  a  few  years  before,  had 

»m parted  the  apostolic  commission  to  Drs, 
^"^  bite  and  Provoost.  There  being  now 
J^^e  bi shops  of  the  English  scccessionj 
^8«1«  on©  of  the  Scotch,  everything 
'^^Itiinle  for  the  continuation  and  e.xten- 
^**t>  of  the  episcopacy  was  complete, 
'^ "  '  :!v  the  line  of  American  conse- 
J  ned  in  1792,  with  that  of  Dr, 

_  -^,v.i,  bishop  elect  of  Maryland.  In 
i/S5  Dr.  Smith  was  consecrated  for  South 
^arnfinq     in  1797  the  Rev,  Edward  Bass, 


for  Mas-sachusell^,  and  in  the  same  year 
Dr.  Jarvis  for  Connecticut,  thai  diorese 
having  become  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Bishop  Seabury,  From  that  lime  the 
consecration  of  bishops  has  proceeded 
according  to  the  wauls  of  the  Church, 
without  impeditnent,  to  the  present  day. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  Church  had  become  permanently  set- 
lied  in  its  organization,  and  ils  stability 
and  peace  were  placed  on  a  secure  foot- 
ing. In  IS  1 1  thero  were  already  eight 
bishops,  and  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  other  clergymen  dislribtiicd  through 
lliirleen  stales.  A  spirit  of  holy  enter- 
prise began  to  manifest  itsself  in  mea- 
sures for  the  building  up  of  the  Church 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mounlain^,  and  in 
other  portions  of  the  country,  where  here- 
tofore it  had  maintained  but  a  feeble  e.x- 
islence.  The  ministry  numbers  in  its 
ranks  men  of  the  first  jiilellectual  endow- 
ments, and  an  admirable  self-devolion  to 
the  cause  of  ihe  gospel.  W^ith  a  steady 
progressj  unawed  by  the  assaults  of  secla- 
rianismj  and  ihe  reproaches  of  the  fanatic, 
the  Church  gradually  eslablished  itself  in 
the  affections  of  all  who  came  wilh  a  spirit 
of  candor  to  the  examination  of  her 
claims.  The  blessing  of  her  Great  Head 
was  apparentj  not  only  in  the  peace  whiclf 
adomen  her  councils,  but  in  the  demands 
which  were  continually  made  for  a  wider 
exlensiou  of  her  influence.  Hence  the 
establiphmenl  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  by  Bishop  Hobarl  (1817-1821), 
and  afierwardsof  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  (1835);  both  of  which 
institulions  were  instrumental  in  providing 
heralds  of  the  gospel  for  ihe  distant  places 
of  the  West.  These  were  followed  by  the 
diocesan  seminaries  of  Virginia,  Ohio,  and 
Kentucky,  and  efforts  for  the  founding 
of  severol  in  other  dioceses.  Ai  the  gene* 
ral  convention  of  1R35,  the  whole  Church 
apsuroed  the  position  of  one  grand  mis- 
sionary organization,  and  has  already  her 
bands  of  missionaries  laboring  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church  in  the  remotest  diB- 
triets  of  the  country;  and  her  banner  has 
been  lifted  up  in  Africa,  China,  Greece, 
an<l  other  foreign  parts.  With  her  37 
bishops,  2000  clergy,  and  more  than 
?^000j000  of  lay  merouers ;  wilh  her  nu* 
tneroua societies  for  the  spread  of  the  Bible 
and  the  liturgy ;  and  witfi  her  institulions 
of  learning,  and  presses  constantly  pouring 
out  the  light  of  the  truth,  may  w*e  not  pre- 
dict, under  the  Divine  protection,  a  day  of 
coming  prosperity,  when  Zion  shall  be  a 
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praise  in  all  the  earth ;  when  her  temples 
and  her  altars  shall  be  seen  on  the  far-ofT 
shores  of  the  Pacific j  when  even  "the 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be 
glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose !  -' 

For  a  more  detailed  history  of  the 
Church  in  America,  the  reader  may  con- 
sult Bishop  WhUe's  Memoirs  of  the  Pro- 
testant and  Episcopal  Church  in  America; 
CasirnlVs  America  and  the  American  Chinch  ; 
ihe  History  of  the  Church  in  America  in  the 
Christian's  Miscellany,  and  the  more  recent 
History  by  Bishop  JVilberforcej  published  in 
the  Englishman's  Library. 

[By  the  Church  in  North  America  is 
evidently  meant  the  *•'  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  Slates  of  America/' 
which  is  its  only  legal  and  authorized  title. 
The  use  of  the  definite  article  the  here  is 
unfortunate,  as  if  it  is  designed  to  apply 
to  the  P.  E.  C.  alone,  it  necessarily  ex- 
cludes the  Church  of  England  in  the  co- 
lonies of  North  America,  which  is  equally 
with  our  own  a  branch  of  the  Holy  Catho- 
lic Church.  There  is  an  error  also  as  to 
numbers  in  this  article.  Instead  of  37  there 
are  but  34  bishops,  instead  of  2000  clergy 
there  are  only  about  1600,  and  instead  of 
**  more  than  2,000,000  of  lay  members," 
there  are  not  one-tenth  that  number.] 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  (See  Anglo- 
Catholic  Church.)  By  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land we  mean  that  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church  which  is  established  under  its 
canonical  bishops  in  England.  When  and 
by  whom  the  Cliurch  was  first  introduced 
into  Britain  is  not  exactly  ascertained,  but 
Eusebius  asserts  that  it  was  first  esta- 
blished here  by  the  apostles  and  their  dis- 
ciples. According  to  Archbishop  Usher 
there  was  a  school  of  learning  to  provide 
the  British  churches  with  proper  teachers 
in  the  year  182.  But  when  the  Britons 
were  conouered  by  the  An^lo-Saxons, 
who  were  neathena,  the  Churcli  was  per- 
secuted, and  the  professors  of  Christianity 
were  either  driven  to  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  or  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery. 
The  latter  circumstances  prepared  the 
way  for  the  conversion  of  the  conquerors, 
who,  seeing  the  pious  and  regular  deport- 
ment of  their  slaves,  soon  learned  to  re- 
spect their  religion.  We  may  gather  this 
fact  from  a  letter  written  by  Gregory,  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  sixth  century,  to 
two  of  the  kin^s  of  France,  in  whicn  he 
states  that  the  English  nation  was  desirous 
of  becoming  Christian;  and  in  which  he, 
at  the  same   time,   complains    to  those 


monarchs  of  the  remissness  of  their  cler;gr 
in  not  seeking  the  conversion  of  their 
neighbors.  And  hence  it  was  that  Gre- 
gory, with  that  piety  and  zeal  for  which 
he  was  pre-eminently  distinguished,  sent 
over  Auguj*iine,  and  about  forty  missiont- 
ries,  to  England,  to  labor  in  the  good  work. 
The  success  of  these  missionaries,  the 
way  having  thus  been  paved  before  them, 
was  most  satisfactory.  Thev  converted 
Ethelbert,  who  was  not  only  king  of  Kent, 
but  Bra'twaUIa,  or  chief  of  the  Saxon  mo- 
narchs. His  example  was  soon  followed  by 
the  kings  of  E>sex  and  East  Anglia,  andgm- 
dually  by  the  other  sovereigns  of  England. 

The  successful  Augustine  then  went  OTer 
to  Aries,  in  France,  where  he  was  conse- 
crated by  the  prelate  of  that  see;  and, 
returning,  became  the  first  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  patriarch  and  metroporittn 
of  the  Church  of  England.  His  see  wti 
immediately  endowed  with  large  revenues 
by  King  Ethelbert,  who  likewise  etUi- 
blished,  at  the  instance  of  the  archbishop^ 
the  dioceses  of  Rochester  and  London. 
Another  portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 
converted  by  the  Scottish  bishops.  And 
thus  gradually  the  Anglo-Saxon  kiop 
created  bishoprics  equal  in  size  to  their 
kin<^doms.  And  the  example  was  followed 
by  their  nobles,  who  converted  their  estiles 
into  parishes,  erecting  fit  places  of  woifihijk 
and  endowing  them  with  tithes. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some 
do,  that  the  old  churches  in  England  weie 
built  or  endowed  by  laws  of  the  state  or 
acts  of  parliament.    They  were  the  fmit 
of  the   piety  of  individuals  of  all  rankiy 
princes,  and  nobles,  and  private  citizen!- 
This  fact  accounts  for  the  unequal  sii0i 
of  our  dioceses  and  parishes:  thediocerti 
were   (though  subsequently  subdiTided) 
of  the  same  extent  as  the  dominioosof  th^ 
respective    kings ;     the    parishes    coif*" 
sponded  with  the  estate  of  the  patrons  ^ 
particular  churches.    Nor  was  tne  reg»X* 
of    those    by    whom    the    Church   W»* 
established  and  endowed  confined  to  iJ^* 
spiritual  edification  of  the  poor ;  no,  ik^J 
knew  that  riglUeousness  exalteth  a  natiP^*^ 
and,  estimating  properly  the  advantage 
of  infusing  a  Christian  spirit  into  the  legi-^ 
lature.  they  summoned  the  higher  order  ^ 
the  clergy  to  take  part  in  me  n&tion^ 
councils. 

From  those  times  to  these  an  uuint9^ 
rupted  series  of  valid  ordinations  has  carri^^ 
down  the  apostolical  succession  in  oi^ 
Church. 

That  iu  the  Church  of  England  puriS-J 
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of  doctrine  was  not  always  retained  is 
nadily  admitted.    In  the  dark  ages,  when 
•U  around  was  dark,   the  Church  itself 
mffered  from  the  universal  gloom :  this 
neither  our  love  of  truth  nor  our  wishes 
yr^  permit  us  to  deny.  About  the  seventh 
century  the  pope  of  Rome  began  to  esta- 
btiflh  an  interest  in  our  Church.   The  inter- 
ference of  the  prelate  of  that  great  see, 
before  he  had  claim  to  any  dominion  of 
light,  was  at  first  justifiable,  and  did  not 
exceed  the    just  bounds,   while  it  con- 
tributed much  to  the  propagation  of  the 
jospel.    That  the  bishop  of  Rome  was 
jostified  in  endeavoring  to  aid  the  cause 
of  Christianity   here   in  England,   while 
England  was  a  heathen  nation,  will  not  be 
dispnted  by  those  who  recognise  the  same 
J      right  in  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with 
j      fwpect  to  our  own  dependencies.    But,  in 
titer  ages,  what  was  at  first  a  justifiable 
interference  was  so  increased  as  to  become 
in  intolerable  usurpation.     This  interfe- 
rence was  an  usurpation,  because  it  was 
expressly  contrary  to  the  decisions  of  a 
general  council  of  the  Church,  and  such 
•s  the  Scripture  condemns,   in  that   the 
Scripture  places  all  bishops  on  an  equality ; 
indso  they  ought  to  contmue  to  be,  except 
where,  for  the  sake  of  order,  they  volun- 
tviljr  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a 
president  or  archbishop,  who  is  nothing 
nore  than    a  primus  inter  paresj   a  first 
MOR|>  equals.    This  usurpation  for  a  time 
•     eontinaed,  and  with   it  were  introduced 
Vinous  corruptions,  in  doctrine   as  well 
Min  discipline. 

At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  bishops  and  clergy  accorded  with  the 
tay  and    government  of  England,   and 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  usurping  pope 
of  Rome.    They,  at  the  same  time,  cor- 
neted  and  reformed  all  the  errors  of  doc- 
trine, and  most  of  the  errors  of  discipline, 
which  had  crept  into  our  Church  during 
the  reign    of   mtellectual    darkness  and 
ptfMil  domination.     They  condemned  the 
mofiMrous  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  commu- 
aion   in  one  kind,  and  the  constrained 
celibacy  of  the  cleigy ;  having  first  ascer- 
tained that  these  au'l  similar  errors  were 
obtraded  into  the  Church  in  the  middle 
ages.     Thus  restoring  the  Church  to  its 
ancient  state  of*  purity  and  perfection  they 
kfl  it  to  us,  their  children,  as  we  now  find 
it     They   did   not  attempt  to  make  neWj 
their  object   was  to  reform^  the  Church. 
They  stripped  their  venerable  mother  of 
the  xneretricious  gear  in  which  superstition 


had  arrayed  her,  and  left  her  in  that  plain 
and  decorous  attire  with  which,  in  the 
simple  dignity  of  a  matron,  she  had  been 
adorned  by  apostolic  hands. 

Thus,  then,  it  seems  that  ours  is  the  old 
Church  of  England,  tracing  its  origin,  not 
to  Cranmer  and  Riclley,  who  only  reformed 
it ;  but  that  it  is  the  ordy  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  traces  its  origin  up  through 
the  apostles  to  our  Saviour  Himself. 
To  adopt  the  words  of  a  learned  and  pious 
writer:  "The  orthodox  and  undoubted 
bishops  of  Great  Britain  are  the  only  per- 
sons who  in  any  manner,  whether  by  ordi- 
nation or  possession,  can  prove  their  de- 
scent from  the  ancient  saints  and  bishops 
of  these  isles.  It  is  a  positive  fact  that 
they,  and  they  alone^  can  trace  their  ordi- 
nations from  Peter  and  Paul,  through 
Patrick,  Augustine,  Theodore,  Colman, 
Columba,  David,  Cuthbert,  Chad,  Anselm, 
Osmund,  and  all  the  other  worthies  of  our 
Church."  It  is  true  that  there  are  some 
schismatical  Romish  bishops  in  these 
realms,  but  they  are  of  a  recent  origin, 
and  cannot  show  the  prescription  and 
possession  that  we  can.  Some  of  these 
teachers  do  not  profess  to  be  bishops  of 
our  churches,  but  are  titular  bishops  of 
places  we  know  not.  Others  usurp  the 
titles  of  various  churches  in  these  islands, 
but  are  neither  in  possession  themselves, 
nor  can  prove  that  their  predecessors  ever 
occupiecl  them.  The  sect  (the  sect  of 
English  Papists  or  Roman  Catholics)  arose 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when 
certain  persons,  unhappily  and  blindly 
devoted  to  the  see  of  Kome,  refused  to 
obey  and  communicate  with  their  lawful 
pastors,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  God  and  the  canons,  asserted  the  ancient 
independence  of  the  British  and  Irish 
Church  :  and  the  Roman  patriarch  then 
ordained  a  few  bishops  to  sees  in  Ireland, 
which  were  already  occupied  by  legitimate 
pastors.  In  England  this  ministry  is  of 
later  orijjinj  for  the  first  bishop  of  that 
communion  was  a  titular  bishop  of  Chal- 
cedon  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  ecclesiastical  state  of  England,  as  it 
stands  at  this  day,  is  divided  into  two  pro- 
vinces or  archbishoprics,  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  which  are  again  subdivided 
into  several  dioceses.     (See  Archbishop.) 

For  the  safeguard  of  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  many 
provisions  are  made  both  by  the  civil  and 
canon  law. 

Whoever  shall  come  to  the  possession 
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of  the  crown  of  England  shall  join  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  England,  as  by 
law  established.  (12  &  13  Will.  III.  c.  2, 
8.  3.) 

By  the  1  Will.  III.  c.  6,  an  oath  shall  be 
administered  to  every  king  or  queen  who 
shall  succeed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this 
realm,  at  their  coronation;  to  be  admini- 
stered by  one  of  the  archbishops  or  bishops : 
to  be  thereunto  approved  by  such  kin^  or 
queen,  that  they  will  do  the  utmost  in  their 
power  to  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the 
true  profession  of  the  gospel,  and  Pro- 
testant reformed  religion  established  by 
law  ;  and  will  preserve  unto  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the 
churches  commuted  to  their  charge,  all 
such  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or 
shall  appertain  unto  them,  or  any  of  them. 

And  by  the  5  Anne,  c.  5.  the  king,  at 
his  coronation,  shall  take  and  subscribe  an 
oath  to  maintain  and  preserve  inviolably 
the  sellement  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  doctrine,  worship  discipline,  and 
government  thereof,  as  by  law  established 

(8    2). 

By  Canon  3,  whoever  shall  affirm  that 
the  Church  of  England,  by  law  established, 
is  not  a  true  and  apostolic  Church,  teach- 
ing and  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostles,  let  him  be  excommnnicated  ipso 
facto,  and  not  restored  but  only  by  the 
archbishop,  after  his  repentance  and  public 
revocation  of  this  his  wicked  error. 

And  by  Canon  7,  whoever  shall  affirm 
that  the  government  of  the  Cliurch  of 
England  under  Her  jMajesty,  by  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  and 
the  rest  that  bear  oflice  in  the  same,  is 
antichristian,  or  repugnant  to  the  word  of 
(ioD,  let  him  be  excommunicated  i/wo/ac/o, 
and  so  continue  until  he  repent,  and  pub- 
licly revoke  such  his  wicked  errors. 

And  moreover,  seditious  words,  in  dero- 
gation of  the  established  religion,  are  in- 
dictable, as  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

CHURCH  OF  IRELAND.  Of  the  (irst 
introduction  of  the  Church  into  Ireland 
we  have  no  authentic  records ;  nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary to  search  for  iheni,  since,  of  the 
present  Church,  the  founder,  under  God, 
was  St.  Patrick.  From  him  it  is  that  the 
present  clergy,  the  reformed  clergy,  anil 
they  only  have  their  succession ,  and  through 
him  from  the  apostles  themselves.  That,  by 
a  regular  scries  of  consecrations  anil  ordi- 
nations, the  succession  from  Patrick  and 
Pallailius,  and  the  first  Irish  missionaries, 
was  kept  up  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, our  opponents,  the  Irish  Papists,  will 


allow.  The  question,  therefore,  is  whether 
that  succession  was  at  that  time  lost  The 
onusprobandi  rests  with  our  opponents,  and 
we  defy  them  to  prove  that  such  was  the 
case.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  there  was  not  one  in 
which  the  process  of  the  Reformation  wai 
carried  on  so  regularly,  so  canonicaUy,  w 
quietly,  as  it  was  in  Ireland.     Carte,  the 
biographer  of  Ormond,  having  observed 
that  the  popish  schism  did  not  commenoe 
in  England  until  the  twelfth  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  but  that  for  eleven  years 
those  who  roost  favored  the  pretensions 
of  the   pope  conformed  to  the  refononed 
Catholic    Church   of   England,   remarks, 
'*  The  case  was  much  the  same  in  Ireland, 
vrliere  the  bishops  complied  with  tht  Refoi^ 
mat  ion,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  (meaning 
those  who  afterwards  became  Romaa^  in- 
stead of  remaining  reformed  Catholics), 
resorted  in  general  to  the  parish  churches 
in  which  the  English  service   was  used. 
until  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth^s  reign." 
It  is  here  stated  that  the  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  that  is,  as  the  Papuli 
will  admit,  the  then  successors  of  St.  Fat- 
rick  and  his  suflfragans,  those  who  had  a 
right  to  reform  the  Church  of  Ireland,  con- 
sented to  the  Reformation  ;  and  that,  until 
the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  (and 
she  reigned  above  forty -four  years),  there 
was  no  pretended  church,  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  pope,  opposed  to  thetne 
Catholic  Church,  as  is  unfortunately  now 
the  case.  The  existing  clergy  of  the  ChordL 
of  Ireland,  whether  we  regard  their  Older 
or  their  mission,   and   consecjuently  lh9 
Church  itself,  are  the  only  legitimate  sac- 
cessors  of  those  by  whom  that  Church  wi» 
founded.    That  in  the  Church  of  Ireland* 
as  well  as  in  the  Church  of  England,  cor- 
ruptions in  doctrine  as  well  as  in  practice^ 
prevailed  before  the  Reformation,  and  th^* 
the  Pope  of  Rome  gradually  usurped  ovcr 
it  an  authority  directly  contrary  to  one  ^* 
the  canons  of  a  general  council  of  tl>® 
Church  Universal  (that  of  Ephesus),  V*'® 
fully  admit.     But  that  usurpation  was  %^* 
sisted  and  renounced,  and  those  coml^ 
tions  removed   and  provided  against     ^ 
the  Reformation.    After  the  Reformalic^^ 
there   was  a  growinjj  inclination  in  tJ^^ 
Church  of  Ireland  to  lorm  a  close  allian^^ 
with  the   Church   of  England.     For  thP  ^' 
purpose,  probably,  an  Irish  convocation^ 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  adopt^"* 
the  thirty-nine   articles  which   had  be^*' 
drawn  up  by  an  English  convocation  ^^ 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.    At  the  time  ^^ 
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two  kingtlom^j  llie  two 
Churches  were  united  under  the  litle  of 
i  united  Church  of  Engknd  and  Ireland^ 
buugh  il  is  difficult  to  underj^tand  prt?- 
li»lv  what  is  meant  by  iui  united  church. 
inliJ  very  lately,  the  Charoh  of  Ireland 
i'lMS  governed  by  four  archbishops  and 
^jteen  bishops;  but  by  a  very  tyran- 
dolietor  the  btate^  the  tiuniber  has  now 
been  ^Uminished  to  two  archbishops  and 
l-rr'lvp  bi'ihrips. 

f     OF    ROME.      (See    Pope, 

;  cU  of  Trci\ff  Romanum.)     The 

Ihuicii  of  Rome  is  properly  that  particular 

Churcli  over  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome 

1  (lie  Church  of  England  h  that 

which  the  Bishop  of  Canler- 

s.     To  enter  into  the  history 

i;|Ti    Church,   to  describe    its 

!- -...UV-,  to  explain  those  peculiar  doc- 

trinifs,  which  are  contrary  to  Catholic  tloc- 
tjiiie^,  but  which  are  retaiuetl  in  it,  to 
di^uss  its  merits  or  it*!  corruptions,  would 
be  bpside  the  purpose  of  ihies  dictionary, 
pyi  there  are  certain  schismatlcal  commu- 
iiti  these  kingdoms  which  have  set  up 
""  I  against  our  altar,  and  which  are 
_^  Ued  as  the  Church  of  Ronoe  in  En^- 
)  and  the  Church  of  Ronne  in  Ireland ; 
liml  wiih  the  claims  of  these  schismatical 
I  lects,  in  which  the  obnoxious  <!oclrines  of 
lltt  Church  of  Rome,  as  asserted  in  the 
•  neral  Council  of  Trent,  are 
and  in  which  the  supremacy 
L  ^.  .  X  j,e  uf  Rome  is  acknowledged,  we 
ftw  nearly  concerned.  It  will  b©  proper, 
Ihereforu,  to  give  an  account  of  the  intro- 
ouctiou  of  Romanism  or  Popery  into  this 
Muntry,  and  into  Ireland  subsequently  to 
^^  Reformation.  From  the  preceding 
titides  it  will  have  been  seen  that  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  were 
monically^  reformed.  The  old  Catholic 
funrch  of  England,  in  accordance  wiili  the 
»**of  Cor»  and  the  canons,  asserted  ha  an- 
"^  '  iidence.  That  many  members 
1 1  were  in  their  hearts  o 


:  movement,  is  not  only  pro- 

I'rtain  ;  yet  they  did  not  incur 

li^ra  bv  estabhshin^j  a  sect  in 

t  the  Cnurch  of  England,  uiilil 

)  liar  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  when 

1  '  iturried  into  this  sin  by  foreign 

M -^  from  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and 

*overeif|fis   ho^ttlo   to   the  queen. 

^tler,  hiniiielf  a  Romanist,  observes, 

lany  of  them  conformed  for  a  while 

I  that  the  queen  would  relent,  and 

'  come  rouud   again." — MtmoirSj  il. 

*^Ue  may  be  ri^ht,-'   says   Dr. 


Phelan,  ^'  in  coraplitnenting  their  ortho* 
doxy  at  the  expense  of  their  truth;  yet  it 
is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  their  by* 
pocrisy,  while  it  deceived  a  vigilant  and 
justly   suspicious   Protestant  government, 
should  be  disclosed  by  the  tardy  candor 
of  their  own  tiistorians/^     The  aamissioni 
however,  is  important  5  the  admission  of  a 
Romanist  that  Romanism  was  for  a  seasoa 
extinct,  as  a  community,  in  these  realms. 
The  present  Roman  sect,  cannot,  therefore, 
consistently  claim  to  be  what  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  really  and  truly 
are,  the  repres^entatives  of  the  founders  of 
the  English  Church.    The  Romish  clergy 
in  England,  though  they  have  orders^  have 
no  mission T  on  their  own  showing,  and  are 
consequently  schismatics.    The  Romanists 
began  to  fall  away  from  the  Catholic  Church 
of  England,  and  to  constitute  themselvei 
into  a  distitict  community  or  sect,  about  iho 
year  1  570,  that  is,  about  forty  years  after 
ihe    Church  of  Englaiu!  had  suppressed 
the  papal  usurpation.     This  act  was   en- 
tirely voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  Roma« 
nisEs.  They  refusedanylongerlo obey  their 
bishops;  and  J  departing  from  our  commu- 
nion, they  establi.shed  a  rival  worship,  and 
set  up  altar  against  altar     This  sect  was  , 
at  first  governed  by  Jesuits  and  mis.^ionary 
priests,  under  the  superintendence  of  Allan, 
a  Ftoman  cardinal,  who  lived  in  Flanders, 
and   founded  the  colleges  at  Douay  and  ^ 
Rheims.     In  1&9  8,  Mr.  George  Black  well 
waa  appointed  arch  priest  of  the  English 
Romanists  (see  Archpriest)^  and  this  lorm 
of    ecclesiastical    government    prevailed 
among  them  till  1623,  when  Dr.  Bishop 
was  ordained  titular  bishop  of  Chalcedon, 
and  sent  from  Rome  to  govern  the  Romish 
sect    in    England.     Dr,   Smith,  the   next 
bishop  of  Chalcedon,  was  banished  in  1628,, 
ami  tlie  Romanists  were  without  bishops  j 
till  the  reign  of  James  IL^ — Palmer^  ii.  252, 
During  the  whole  of  the  reigu  of  James  l.|  * 
and  part  of  the  following  reign,  the  Romish  | 
priesthood,  both  in    England  and  in  Ire-  , 
land,  were  in  the  hiterest,  and  many  of] 
them  in  the  pay,  of  the  Spanish  monarchy^ 
The   titulars   of  Dublin   and   Ca&hel    are  ! 
particularly  mentioned   as  pensioners  of  1 
Spain.    The  general  memorial  of  the  Ro-  ] 
rnish  hierarchy  in  Ireland,  in   1617,  was  \ 
addressed  to  the  Spanish  court ^  and  w©  [ 
are  told  by  Bishop  Berringtou,  himself  a] 
Romuni^lf  that  llie    English  Jesuits,  300^1 
in  number,  were  all  of  llie  Spanish  faction*  | 
In  Ireland,  as  we  have  seen  before,  tha 
bishops  almost  unanimously  consented,  la] 
the  beginning  of  Queen  Elujabeth's  reiga„ 
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to  remove  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  pontiff^  and  consequently  there,  as 
in  England,  for  a  great  length  of  time  there 
were  scarcely  any  popish  bishops.  But 
"Swarms  of  Jesuits."  says  Carte,  "and 
Romish  priests,  educated  in  tlie  seminaries 
founded  by  king  Philip  II.,  in  Spain  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Loraine  in  Champagne  (where,  pursuant 
to  the  vows  of  the  founders,  they  sucked 
in,  as  well  the  principles  of  rebellion,  as 
of  what  they  call  catholicity),  coming  over 
to  that  kingdom,  as  full  of  secular  as  of  re- 
ligious views,  they  soon  prevailed  with  an 
ignorant  and  credulous  people  to  withdraw 
from  the  public  service  of  the  Church.*' 
Madgarran,  titular  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
was  sent  over  from  Spain,  and  slain  in  an 
act  of  rebellion  against  his  soverei^jn.  In 
1621,  there  were  two  popish  bishops  in 
Ireland,  and  two  others  resided  in  Spain. 
These  persons  were  ordained  in  foreign 
countries,  and  could  not  trace  their  or- 
dinations to  the  ancient  Irish  Church. 
The  audacity  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  in 
Ireland  has  only  of  late  ycjirs  been  equalled 
by  their  mendacity.  But  we  know  them 
who  they  are ;  the  successors,  not  of  St. 
Patrick,  but  of  certain  Spanish  and  Italian 
prelates,  who,  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
originated,  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the 
Church,  the  Romish  sect — a  sect  it  truly 
is  in  that  country,  since  there  can  but  be 
one  Church,  and  that  is  the  Catholic,  in 
the  same  place  (see  Article  on  the  Church) j 
and  all  that  they  can  pretend  to  is,  that 
without  having  any  mission,  being  there- 
fore in  a  state  of  schism,  they  hold  peculiar 
doctrines  and  practices  which  the  Church 
of  Ireland  may  have  practiced  and  held  for 
one,  two,  three,  or  at  the  very  most  four 
hundred  out  of  the  fourteen  hundred  years 
during  which  it  has  been  e.«*tablished ;  while 
even  as  a  counterpoise  to  this,  we  may 
place  the  three  hundred  years  which  have 
elapsed  between  the  Reformation  and  the 
present  time.  Since  the  above  article  was 
written,  the  Romish  sect  has  assumed  a 
new  character  in  England.  The  Pope  of 
Rome  has  added  to  his  iniquities  by  send- 
ing here  schismatical  prelates,  with  a  view 
of  superseding  the  orthodox  and  catholic 
bishops  of  the  English  Church;  an  act 
which  has  increased  the  abhorrence  of 
Popery  in  every  true  Englishman's  heart, 
and  which  should  lead  to  greater  union 
among  all  who  repudiate  idolatry,  and  love 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAND.    The  early 
history  of  thu  ancient  Church  of  Scot- 


land, like  that  of  Ireland,  is  involved  in 
mucn   obscurity ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
investigate  it,  since,  at  the  period  of  ow 
Reformation,  it  was  annihilated;  it  was 
entirely  subverted ;  not  a  vestige  of  the 
ancient  Christian  Church  of  that  kingdom 
remained.     Meantime  the  Scottish  nation 
was  torn  by  the  fiercest  religious  factions. 
The  history  of  what  occurred  at  the  so- 
called  Reformation  of  Scotland;  the  fierce- 
ness, the  fury,  the  madness  of  the  peoplei 
who  murdered   with  Scripture   on   ineir 
lips,  would  make  an  infidel  smile,  and  t 
pious  Christian  weep.    It  is  probable  that 
a  sense  of  the  danger  to  his  throne  may 
have  led  king  James  I.  to  his  first  measoree, 
taken  before  his  accession  to  the  English 
crown,  for  the  restoration  of  episcopacy  in 
his  own  dominion.    His  first  step  was  to 
obtain,  in  December,  1597,  an  act  of  the 
Scottish   parliament,   *4hat  such  paston 
and  ministers  as  the  king  should  please  to 
provide  to  the' place,  title  and  dignity  oft 
bishop,  abbot,   or  other  prelate,   should 
have  voice  in  parliament  as  freely  as  any 
ecclesiastical  prelate  had  at  any  lime  by- 
past."    This  act  was  followed  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  certain  ministers,  with  the 
temporal  title  of  bishops,  in  the  next  year. 
Abp.    SpottisiPOod/8    Hist.    449,   456.    Bot 
the  assembly  of  ministers  at  Montrose,  in 
March,  1599,  jealous  of  the  king's  inten- 
tions, passed  a  resolution  of  their  own, 
'•that  tney  who  had  a  voice  in  parliament 
should  have  no  place  in  the  general  assem- 
bly, unless  they  were  authorized  by  a  com- 
mission from  tne  presbyters."  Thebishop«i    , 
however,  took  tneir  seats  in  parliament, 
and  voted  in  the  articles  of  union  for  lb« 
two  kingdoms,  a.d.  1604.     At  length,  in 
A.D.  1610,  the  bishops  were  admitted  ■• 
presidents  or  moderators  in  the  diocesan 
assemblies;  and,  in  1612,  the  kin^causeA 
three  of  them  to  be  consecrateii  in  London; 
"and   that,'-    says   Bishop  Guthrie,  *=n<** 
without   tho  consent   and  furtherance  ^'^ 
many  of  the  wisest  amongst  the  ministry* 
King  Charles    the    First    endeavored    *** 
com^T)lete  the  good  work  which  his  fathi^ 
had  begun,  but,  for  the  sins  of  the  Scoiti*^ 
people,  he  was  not  permitted  to  succeed  *^ 
liis  labor  of  love :  nay,  rather  the  attem^ 
to  introduce  the  English  prayer  book  ^^ 
exasperated  the  Scots  against   mm,  th^* 
they   finally  proved  their    ignorance    ^^ 
Scripture,  and  their  want  of  true  Christia^^ 
principles,  by  assenting  to  tlie  parricide  C^ 
their  sovereign,  when  it  was  effected  br^ 
their  disciples  in  England.    The  Catholi-^ 
Church,  after  tlie  martyrdom  of  Charle^ 
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eillnet   in   Scotland ;  but  it  was 
i>re  restored  at  Ihe  re^^loration  of 
Four  Scottish  divines  were  again 
WHi^cmled   in   London  in   166L    These 
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k  possession  of  the  several  sees 
y  had  been  appointed,  and  the 
-  I  -ees  were  soon  canonically'  fiUed 
'I -I I  duly  invested  with  the  episcopal 
I :.  '?^r  and  function.  So  things  re- 
n  r  •  I  the  Revolution  of  1688,  The 
bi-  ;i^  ui  SLOtlniid,  mindful  of  their  oaths, 
refosffd  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from 
d)t  kiDg,  and  to  give  it  to  the  Prince  of 
Onnge,  who  bad  been  elected  by  a  portion 
of  the  people  to  sovereigrtty,  under  the 
tillt  of  William  IlL  The  Prince  of  Orange 
oifoed  to  protect  them,  and  to  preserve 
Ae  civil    establishment   of  the    Church, 

rided  that  they  would  come  over  to 
interest,  and  support  his  pretensions 
III  Dl«  throne.  This  they  steadily  re- 
falid  to  do:  and  conseouenlly,  by  the 
ptineoAod  parliament,  the  tishops  and  the 
diqy  were  ordered  either  to  conform  to 
te  WW  goremraent,  or  to  quit  their 
flnogs.  There  were  then  fourteen  bishops 
il8eodjind,  and  nine  hundred  clergy  of  the 
ote  two  orders.  All  the  biahopn,  and 
bf  ht  the  greater  number  of  the  other 
CKfiT,  refuft^  to  take  the  oaths ;  and  in 
tUTirings  they  were  ihos  compelled  to 
tilioqiiiifif  Presbj*terian  miniflters  were  in 
jpomi  plac  ed .  A  n d  th  u  s  t he  P  re  siby te  ri  n  n 
Metwu  established  insicad  of  the  Church 
(lO  kf  iA  it  can  be  established  by  the 
•BibofilT  of  man)  in  Scotland.  It  was 
•N  that  this  wa-s  done,  because  the 
•^li*hmeni  of  the  Church  was  contrary 
to  the  %TiH  ,,f  «Kn  i.--nple^  who.  as  ihey  had 
•wl^  as  it  was  supposed, 

till  greater  privilege 
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rf«eioctij)fj  a  religion.  And  yet  ii  is  said, 
jjHilff  life  of  Bi*bop  Sa^e,  *^  it  was  certain, 
ntii^  one  of  three  sorts  of  the  common 
piopll  were  llien  for  the  presbyleryj  and 
w*  on«  in  let!  among  the  i^entlemon 
of  education,'^  The  pysiem 
•  'hich  the  established  kirk 
ribes.  is  the  Weptrainster 
I  to  the  kirk  belong* 
iri  lea;»ue  (a  forraa- 
lur  niMtft  in  il^  anathemas 
Hot  boll  of  Rome),  to  endeavor  the 
•Wipatiofi  o*  r.i.-.i^-v  and  prelacy,  i,  e. 
^ntth  js»i  l»y  archbishops,  bi- 

yp»,  ind  a! ;  -  -  .d-tical  oftloerf^  oepen- 
y upon  the  hierarchy:*'  and  certainly, 
wiiag  their  political  ascendancy,  the 
MBbtrn  of  that  eMablishment  have  done 
Mr  biMt  to  accomplish  this^  so  far  a^ 
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Scotland  is  concerned,  although,  contrary 
to  their  principles,  there  are  some  among 
ihenn  wno  would  make  an  exception  in 
favor  of  England,  if  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land would  be  base  enough  to  forsake  her 
sister  Church  in  Scotland,  Tliat  Church 
13  now  just  in  the  position  in  which  our 
Church  would  be^  if  it  pleased  parliament, 
in  what  is  profanely  called  its  omnipolence, 
to  drive  us  from  our  sanctuaries,  and  to 
establish  the  Independents,  or  the  Wes- 
leyansj  or  the  Jumpers,  in  our  place. 

The  bishops  of  the  Scottish  Church  ihtis 
deprived  of  their  property  and  their  civiL 
rights,  did  not  attempt  to  keep  up  the  same 
number  of  bishops  as  before  iho  Ke volu- 
tion, nor  did  they  conlinuo  the  division  of 
the  country  into  the  same  dioceses,  as 
there  was  no  occasion  for  that  accuracy, 
by  reason  of  the  diminution  which  their 
clergy  and  congregations  had  solfered* 
owing  to  the  persecutions  they  had  to 
endure.  They  nave  also  dropped  the  de- 
signation of  archbishops,  now  only  making 
u*^  of  that  of  Frimm  (a  name  forrrserly 
given  to  the  presiding  bishop),  who  being 
elected  by  the  other  bishops,  six  in  number, 
is  invested  thereby  with  the  authority  of 
calling  and  presiding  in  such  meetings  as 
may  be  necessary  for  regulating  the  aHairs 
of  the  Church.  The  true  Church  of  Scot- 
land has  thus  continued  to  exist  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  time,  not  wit  h- 
Ftanding  those  penal  statutes^  of  the  seve- 
rity of  w^hich  some  opinion  may  be  formed 
when  it  is  stated,  that  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  venerable  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
although  he  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the 
government,  was  committed  to  prison  for 
six  months;  and  why?  for  the  heinous 
offence  of  celebrating  divine  service  ac- 
cording  to  iht  forms  of  the  English  Book  of 
Common  Prayer^  in  the  presence  of  raore 
than  four  persons!  But  in  vain  has  tho 
Scottish  eslabli4iment  thus  persecuted  ihe 
Scottish  Church;  as  we  have  said,  she 
still  exists,  perhaps,  amidst  the  dissensions 
of  the  estaDlishmei^t,  to  be  called  back 
again  to  her  own.  The  penal  statutes  were 
repealed  in  the  year  1792.  But  even  then 
the  clergy  of  that  Church  were  so  far  pro- 
hibited from  officiating  in  the  Church  of 
England,  that  the  clergyman,  in  whose 
church  they  should  perform  any  ministerial 
act,  was  liable  to  the  penalties  of  a  pie- 
munire.  Although  a  clergyman  of  any  of  1 
Ihe  Greek  churches,  aUhou^h  even,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Home,  upon 
his  renouncing  those  Romish  peculiarities 
and  errors,  which  are  not  held  by  our 
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Scottish  brethren,  could  serve  at  our  altars, 
and  preach  from  our  pulpits,  our  brethren 
in  Scotland  and  America  were  prevented 
from  doing  so.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  bishops  during  the  last 
century,  who  cared  more  for  a  civil  esta- 
blishment than  for  the  Church  of  Christ, 
who  ^vere  rather  politicians  than  divines. 
This  disgrace  however  has  now  been 
removed  by  the  piety  of  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  has  obtained 
an  act  which  restores  to  the  Church  one 
of  her  lost  liberties.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  the  Catholic  Church  in  Scot- 
land adopted  those  thirty-nine  articles 
which  were  drawn  up  by  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
They,  for  the  most  part,  make  use  of  our 
Ihurgy,  though  in  some  congregations  the 
old  Scotch  liturgy  is  used,  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly appointed  that  it  shall  always  be 
used  at  the  consecration  of  a  bishop. 

CHURCH  OF  FRANCE,  or  GALLI- 
CAN  CHURCH.  (See  Concordat  and 
Pragmatic  Saiiction.^  The  Church  of 
France  as  it  existed  before  the  revolution. 
This  term  is  very  ancient,  for  we  find  it 
used  in  the  Council  of  Paris,  held  in  the 
year  362,  and  the  Council  of  Illyria  in  367. 

This  Church  all  along  preserved  certain 
ancient  rites^  which  she  possessed  time  out 
of  mind ;  neither  were  these  privileges  any 
l^rants  ot*  popes,  but  certain  Iranchises  and 
immunities,  derived  to  her  from  her  first 
original,  and  which  she  will  lake  care 
never  to  relinquish.  These  liberties  de- 
pended upon  two  maxims,  which  were 
always  looked  upon  in  France  as  indispu- 
table. The  first  is,  that  the  pope  had  no 
authority  or  right  to  command  or  order 
anything  either  in  general  or  particular, 
in  which  the  temporalities  or  civil  rights 
of  the  kingdom  were  concerned.  The 
second  was,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
pope's  supremacy  was  owned  in  cases 
purely  spiritual,  yet,  in  France,  his  power 
was  limited  and  regulated  by  the  decrees 
and  canons  of  ancient  councils  received 
in  that  realm.  The  liberties  or  privileges 
of  iheGallican  Church  were  founded  upon 
these  two  maxims,  and  the  most  consi- 
derable of  them  are  as  follows : 

I.  Tlio  kin^  of  France  has  a  right  to 
convene  synods,  or  provincial  and  national 
councils,  in  which,  amongst  other  impor- 
tant matters  relating  to  the  preservation  of 
the  state,  cases  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
are  likewise  debated. 

n.  The  pope's  legates  a  latere,  who  are 
empowered  to  reform  abuses,  and  to  exer- 


cise the  other  parts  of  their  legatine  ofiice, 
are  never  admitted  into  France  unless  at 
the  desire,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  king: 
and  whatever  the  legates  do  there,  is  with 
the  approbation  and  allowance  of  the  king. 
HI.  The  legate  of  Avignon  cannot  ex- 
ercise his  commission  in  any  of  the  king's 
dominions,  till  after  he  hath  obtained  his 
majesty's  leave  for  that  purpose.  • 

IV.  The  prelates  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
being  summoned  by  the  pope,  cannot  de- 
part the  realm  upon  any  i>retence  whatever, 
w^ithout  the  king's  permission. 

V.  The  pope  has  no  authority  to  lety 
any  tax  or  imposition  upon  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
u  pon  any  pretence,  either  of  loan,  racancy, 
annates,  tithes,  procurations,  or  otherwise, 
without  the  king's  order,  and  the  consent 
of  the  clergy. 

\\.  The  pope  has  no  authority  to  de- 
pose the  king,  or  grant  away  his  domi- 
nions to  any  person  whatever.  His  holi- 
ness can  neither  excommunicate  the  king, 
nor  absolve  his  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance. 

Vn.  The  pope  likewise  has  no  authority 
to  excommunicate  the  king's  officers  for 
their  executing  and  discharging  their  le- 
spective  offices  and  functions. 

Vni.  The  pope  has  no  right  to  take  cog- 
nisance, either  by  himself  or  his  deft- 
gates,  of  any  pre-eminencies  or  privileges 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  France,  uie 
king  being  not  obliged  to  argue  his  pre- 
rogatives in  any  court  but  his  own. 

IX.  Counts  palatine,  made  by  the  pope, 
are  not  acknowledged  as  such  in  France, 
nor  allowed  to  make  use  of  their  privip 
leges  and  powders,  any  more  than  those 
created  by  tno  emperor. 

X.  It  is  not  lawful  for  the  pope  to  ((cant 
licenses  to  churchmen^  the  king  s  subjects^ 
or  to  any  others  holding  benefices  in  the 
realm  ol   France,  to   bequeath  the  title* 
and  profits  of  their  respective  preferment** 
contrary  to  any  branch  of  the  King's  la^**» 
or  the  customs  of  the  realm,  nor  to  hinde' 
the  relations  of  the  beneficed   clergji  <** 
monks,  to  succeed  to  their  estates,  wbc** 
they  enter  into  religious  orders,  and  9S^ 
professed. 

XI.  The  pope  cannot  grant  to  any  p*** 
son  a  dispensation  to  enjoy  any  estate^  *y 
revenues,   in   France,    without  the  kiD0 
consent.  ^ 

XII.  The  pope  cannot  grant  an  inco*^- 
to  ecclesiastics  to  alienate  church  laii** 
situate  and  lying  in   France,  without  *•* 
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fig's   cousealf  upon  any  pretence  what- 
rer. 

Xin*  The  king  may  punish  his  eccle- 
1  otficen*  for  misDehavjor  In  their 
tive  charge^^  nolwithfttaiiding  the 
if  O^get  of  their  orders. 
XtV.  No  person  has  any  right  to  hold 
any  benefice  in  France^  unlefis  he  be  either 
m  nolive  of  the  counirvt  naturalised  by  the 
kftngy  or    ha«  royal  dispensation  for  that 

XV.  The   pope  is   not   superior  to   an 
otiRienical  or  general  couui'tl. 
XVL  The  Gallican  Church  does  not  re- 
vive, without  distinction,  all  the  canonn, 
rid   all  the   decreial  epistles^  but  keeps 
■incipally  to  that  ancient  collection  called 
7r^j  CdnoniVutn,  the  same  which  Pope 
dnan  Pent  to  Charlemagne  towards  tne 
wi  of  the  eicKth  century,  and  which,  in 
year  8t»0,  ^under  the  pontificate  of  Ni- 
lias   1,  the   French  bishops   declared  to 
the  only  canon  law  they  were  obliged 
acknowledge,  maintaining  that  in  this 
dy  the  liberties  of  the  GaUt 
ri5ipted. 

til.  The  pope  has  no  power^  for  any 
lu^e   what?oever,  to   dispense  with  the 
Uw  of  God,  the  Jaw  of  nature-  or  the  de- 
es of  the  ancient  canons. 
XV III.  llie  regulations  of  the  apostolic 
|ber,  or  court,  aro  not   obligatory  to 
llican  Cliurch,  unless  confirmed  by 
/a  edicts. 

!f  the  primates  or  metropolitans 
Itppeal  to  the  pooe,  his  holiness  i a  obliged 
llotryihe  cau^.  by  commissioners  or  dele- 
l|4le*,  in  the  same  diocese  from  which  the 
|ippeal  was  made. 

XI.  When    a  Frenchman   desires  the 

I  to   give  him    a  benefice    lyin^  in 

t,  his  holiness  is  obliged  to  order  nim 

*'  "Tinnl.  sealed  under  the  faculty  of 

\na^  in  case  of  refui*a!.  it  is  law- 

r.r.rvn  pretending  to  the  bene- 

)  tne  parliament  of  Paris, 

U  send  instructions  to  the 

locese  to  i^ve  him  instilu- 

Ltutionshafl  be  of  the  same 

^^iUitjr  as  it  ije  had  received  his  title  un- 

"« »he  seals  of  the  Court  of  Rome. 

,  .^1.  No  mandates  from  the  pope,  en- 

jojfiing  n  bishop,  or  other  collator,  to  pre- 

wnt  Miy  person  to  a  benefice  upon  a  va- 

^wcy,  arr  adraiited  in  F'rance. 

Wll  U  is  only  by  sufferance  that  the 
?*'ite  luu  what  ihcy  call  a  right  of  preven- 
^^^>  to  colluie  to  benefices  which  the  or- 
<^»fiwy  hu  not  di^poeed  of. 


XXII L  It  is  not  lawful  for  the  popo  to 
exempt  the  ordinary  of  any  monastery,  or 
any  other  ecclefiiastical  corporation,  from 
llie  jurisdiction  of  their  respecUve  dio- 
cesans, in  order  to  make  the  pen*on  so  ex- 
empted immediately  dependent  on  iho 
holy  see. 

These  liberties  were  esteemed  invjola* 
ble;  and  the  French  kings,  at  their  coro- 
natioHj  polemuly  swore  lo  preserve  and 
niaolani  them.  The  oath  ran  thus :  •*  Pro- 
mitto  vobis  et  perdono  quod  unitmique  de 
vobis  et  ecclestis  vobis  comraifssis  uanoni- 
cum  privilegium  et  debitam  legem  atque 
juslttjam  servabo," 

The  bishoprics  and  cathedral  prefer- 
ments were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown.  There  were,  in  France,  18  arch- 
bishops, 111  bishops,  160,000  clergymen 
of  various  orders,  and  3400  convenla. 

Such  tctu  the  Church  of  France  with 
the  **  Gallican  Liberties,^' pievjou&ly  to  the 
great  French  Revolution  of  1789-1793. 

Jansenism  (see  Jansetivsis)  became  very 
prevalent  in  the  Gallican  Church  before  the 
Revolution;  aijd  the  antipapal  principle  of 
Jansenism,  combined  with  the  revolution- 
ary mania,  developed  in  1790  the  civil 
constitution  of  llie  clergy  in  France,  under 
which  fal^e  appellation  the  constituent  as- 
sembly efleuled  exlraordiiiary  alterations 
in  spiriiual  matters.  M.  Bouvier,  the  lata 
bishop  of  Mans,  remarks,  that  this  con- 
stitution ^^  abounded  with  many  and  most 
grievous  faults.*"  *^  First,''  he  say?*,  **  the 
National  Convention,  by  its  own  authority, 
without  any  recourse  to  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  changes  or  reforms  all  the  old  dio- 
ceses, erects  new  ones,  diminishes  some, 
increases  others,  &c.;  (2.)  forbidaany  Gal- 
lican Church  or  citizen  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  any  foreign  bishop,  kc, ; 
(3.)  institutes  a  new  mode  of  administer- 
ing and  ruling  cathedral  churches,  even  in 
spirituals;  (4.)  subverts  the  divine  autho- 
nty  of  bishops,  restraining  it  within  cer- 
tam  limits,  and  imposing  on  them  a  cer- 
tain council,  without  whose  judgment  they 
could  do  nothing,''  &c.  Ihe  great  body 
of  the  Gallican  bishops  naturally  protested 
against  this  constitution,  which  suppressed 
135  bishoprics,  and  erected  83  in  their 
stead,  under  dilTerent  tides.  The  conven- 
tion in.«>isled  that  they  should  take  the  oath 
of  adhesion  to  tli©  civil  constitution  in 
eight  days,  on  pain  of  being  considered 
as  having  resigned;  and,  on  the  refusal  of 
the  great  majority,  tJie  new  bishops  were 
elected  in  their  place,  and  consecrated  by 
Talleyrand}  bishop  of  Autun^  asbjsted  by 
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Gobel)  bishop  of  Lydda,  and  Miroudet  of 
Babylon. 

M.  Bouvier  proves,  from  the  principles 
of  his  Church,  that  this  constitution  was 
schismatical ;  that  all  the  bishops,  rectors, 
curates,  confessors,  instituted  by  Virtue  of 
it,  were  intruders,  schismatics,  and  even 
involved  in  heresy;  that  the  taking  of  the 
oath  to  observe  it  was  a  mortal  sin,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  died 
a  hundred  times  than  to  have  done  so. 
Certainly,  on  all  the  principles  of  Roman- 
ists at  least,  the  adherents  of  the  civil  con- 
stitution were  in  schism  and  heresy. 

Nevertheless,  these  schismatics  and  he- 
retics were  afterwards  introduced  into  the 
communion  of  the  Roman  Church  itself, 
in  which  they  propagated  their  notions. 
On  the  signature  of  the  Concordat  between 
Bonaparte  and  Pius  VII.  in  1810,  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  Gallican  Church,  the 
first  consul  made  it  a  pointy  that  twelve  of 
these  constitutional  bistiops  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  sees  under  the  new  arrange- 
ments. He  succeeded.  "He  caused  to 
be  named  to  sees  twelve  of  those  same 
constitutionals  who  had  attached  them- 
selves with  such  obstinate  pcrsevei-ancej  for 
ten  years,  to  the  propagation  of  schism  in 

France One  of  the  partisans  of  the 

new  concordat,  who  had  been  charged  to 
receive  the  recantation  of  the  constitution- 
als, certified  that  they  had  renounced  their 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  Some  of 
them  vaunted,  nevertheless,  that  they  had 
not  chanjred  their  principles ;  and  one  of 
them  publicly  declared  that  they  had  been 
offered  an  absolution  of  their  censures,  but 
that  they  had  thrown  it  into  the  fire !  " 
The  government  forbade  the  bishops  to 
exact  retractations  from  the  constitutional 
priests,  and  commanded  them  to  choose 
one  of  their  vicars-general  from  among  that 
party.  They  were  protected  and  supported 
ny  the  minister  of  police,  and  by  Portalis, 
tlie  minister  of  worship.  In  1803,  we 
hear  of  the  "  indiscreet  and  irregular  con- 
duct of  some  new  bishops,  taken  from 
among  the  constitutionals,  and  who 
brought  into  their  dioceses  the  same 
spirit  which  had  hitherto  directed  them." 
Afterwards  it  is  said  of  some  of  them,  that 
they  "professed  the  most  open  resistance  to 
the  holy  see,  e.xpelled  the  best  men  from 
their  dioceses,  and  perpetuated  the  spirit 
of  schism."  In  1 804,  Pius  VII.  being  at 
Paris,  procured  their  signature  to  a  decla- 
ration approving  generally  of  the  judg- 
ments of  the  holy  see  on  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs  of  France;  but  this  vague  and 


general  formulary,  which  Bouvier  and 
other  Romanists  pretend  to  represent  as  i 
recantation,  was  not  so  understood  by 
these  bishops;  and  thus  the  Gallicu 
Church  contmued,  and  probably  still  con- 
tinues, to  number  schismatical  bishops  and 
priests  in  her  communion.  Such  is  the 
boasted  and  most  inviolable  unity  of  tha 
Roman  Church ! 

We  are  now  to  speak  of  the  concordat 
of  1801,  between  Bonaparte,  first  consol 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  pope  Pins 
VII.  The  first  consul,  designing  to  restore 
Christianity  in  France,  engaged  the  pon- 
tiflf  to  exact  resignations  from  all  the  ex- 
isting bishops  of  the  French  territory;  both 
constitutional  and  royalist  The  bishop- 
rics of  old  France  were  135  in  number; 
those  of  the  conquered  districts  (Savoy, 
Germany,  &c.)  were  24 ;  makins  a  torn 
of  159.  The  constitutional  bishop^  re- 
signed their  sees ;  those,  also^  who  still  re- 
mained in  the  conquered  distncts.  resigned 
them  to  Pius  VII.  Eighty-one  of  the  ex- 
iled royalist  bishops  of  France  were  stiO 
alive;  of  these  forty-five  resigned,  but 
thirty-six  declined  to  do  so.  The  pontiff  de- 
rogated from  the  consent  of  these  latter 
E relates,  annihilated  159  bishoprics  at  a 
low,  created  in  their  place  60  new  onei| 
and  arranged  the  mode  of  appointment 
and  consecration  of  the  new  bishops  and 
cler^y^  by  his  bull  Ecclesia  Clvristi  and  ^ 
Chrtsti  Domini.  To  this  sweeping  con- 
cordat the  French  government  took  care 
to  annex,  by  the  aumority  of  their  "corps 
legislatif,"  certain  "Organic  Articles:" 
relating  to  the  exercise  of  worship.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Romish  historian,  they  "ren- 
dered the  Church  entirely  dependent^  and 


placed  everything  under  it 
ernment.    "the  bishops,  for  example,  were 
prohibited  from  conferring  orders  without 
Its  consent ;  the  vicars-general  of  a  bishop 
were  to  continue,  even  after  his  death,  ^ 
govern  the  diocese,  without  regard  to  !»• 
rights  of  chapters;  a  multitude  of  thio^ 
which  ought  to  have  been  left  to  the  d^ 
cision  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  w^** 
minutely  regulated,"  &c.    The  intenti**** 
was  "  to  place  the  priests,  even  in  the  0** 
ercise  of  their  spiritual  functions,  in   ^ 
entire    dependence    on    the  govemm^^ 
agents  ! "    The  pope  remonstrated  agair» y 
these  articles — in  vain :   they  continu^^Jj 
were  adopted  by  the  Bourbons,  and,  witP 
some  modifications,  are  in  force  to  tl»'" 
day;  and  the  government  of  the  Gallic**-^ 
Church  is  vested  more  in  the  conseil  d'et^^ 
than  in  the  bishops.    Bonaparte  assuati^^ 
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lie  lut^age  of  piely,  while  he  proceeded 
to  dxercbe  the  niodt  absolute  jansdieiion 
o¥er  the  Church.  '*  Henceforward  noth- 
ing enibarra»8es  him  in  the  government  of 
Church;  he  decides  everydiin^  as  a 
fttef ;  hecreatcf^  bishopricsi,  uniiejsihein^ 
»|)re$5e3  ihem.*'  He  appareiUly  found 
accommodaliijg  episcopacy.  A 
ommisfiionj  induJing  I  wo  cardinals, 
libiBhoiis  aiid  bishops,  and  some 
gb  eccleiiia^tics,  in  ISIU  and  iBll^ 
niany  of  the  *'  Organic  Article:*  •' 
ifh  ihe  pope  had  objected  to ;  acknow- 
ledged that  a  national  councd  could  order 
thai  bishops  should  be  instituted  by  the  me- 
tropolitan or  senior  bishop,  instead  of  ihe 
pope,  irj  case  of  urgent  circumBlances : 
aii^'    '  1  the  papal  bull  of  excomma- 

nv  LJrist  those  who  had   nnjualiy 

depnveii    mm  of  his  stales,  was  nuti  and 

These  proceedings  were  by  no  means 
pleasing  lo  the  exiled  French  bishops*,  who 
nad  not  refi;;^ned  their  sees^  and  yet  beheld 
ihcm  filled  in  their  own  lifetime  by  new 
dlate«^.  They  addressed  repeated  pro- 
10  ihe  Horn  an  pomilT  in  vain.  His 
ndijcl  TO  derogating  f/om  their  consent, 
-'0  many  sees',  and  appointing 
He  T  w^as certainly  unprecedented. 

lw.ii  cieaily  contrary  to  all  the  canom  of 
'  )  Church  universal,  as  every  one  admits, 
be  adherents  of  the  ancient  bishops  re- 
ed lo  communicate  with  those  whom 
j^li»gajded  as  iittrudexs.     Tliey   dwelt 
odious  slavery  under  which  they 
placed  by  the  *' Organic  Articles-^' 
«"1  the  Abbes  Blanchaid  and  Gauchet, 
ifiJ  oihersj    wrote   !*trongly  against    the 
<^'jfkcorJantj   as  null,    illegal^  and  uajust  - 
iftrmeLl  that  the  new  bishops  and  their 
'iJtieresus  were  heretics  and  fickismatics, 
^'1*1  ihat  Pius  VIL  was  cut  ofl'  trora  the 
'  *lh(>lic  Church.     Hence  a  schisra  in  the 
Roinarf  churches,  which  continues  lo  this 
n  the  adherents  of  the  new 
liops  and  the  ohl.     The  latter 
•^^' 'HieLl  by  their  opponenlSj  ^"  La  Fehte 
^'iny    The   iruly  exuaordinarj^  origin 
M  ^y,.        _,^^  GaUican  Church snthciently 
die  reported  prevalance  of  ul- 
,   -  M.auc  or  high  papal  doctrines  among 
^^^nij  contrary  to  tlie   old   Gallican   doc- 
'"tie*,  and  notwithstanding  the  incessant 
^%t»  of  Napoleon  and  the  Bourbons  to 
pce  on  ihera  the  four  articles  oi  the  Gal- 
m\i  clergy  of  1682.    They  see,  plainly 
*^"""t;h.  tlial   iheir  Church's  origin   rests 
e  ujttimUed  povrei  of  Lne  pope. 
s  Palmer, 


CHURCH,  GREEK.  Tiie  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Chiisiians  of  the  East  who 
SI  ill  occupy  the  oriental  sees  are  called 
the  Greek  Church,  The  Greek  Church, 
now  dependent  on  tlie  patriarch  of  Con- 
slantinople,  was  not  formerly  so  extensive 
as  it  has  been  since  ihe  emperors  of  the 
East  thought  proper  lo  lessen  or  reduce 
the  other  patriarchates,  in  order  to  aggran- 
dize that  of  Constantinople;  a  task  which  ^ 
they  accomplished  with  the  greater^ ease, 
as  they  were  much  more  powerful  ihaa 
the  emperors  of  the  West,  and  had  little 
or  no  regard  to  the  consent  of  the  patri-  ] 
arch,  in  order  lo  create  new  bishoprics,  or  ' 
lo  confer  new  titles  and  privileges.  Where- 
as, in  the  Western  Church,  the  popes,  by 
slow  de^eep,  matle  ihems^lves  Ine  sole 
arbiters  m  all  ecclesiastical  concerns  j  in- 
somuch j  that  princes  themselves  at  length 
became  obliged  to  have  recourse  lo  ihera, 
and  were  subservient  to  their  directions 
on  every  momentous  occasion. 

The  Greek  oiiurches,  at  present,  deserve 
not  even  the  name  of  the  shadow  of  what  I 
they  were  in  their  former  flourishing  state, 
when   they   were  so  remarkably   distin- 
guished for  the  learned  and  worthy  paslorfl 
who  presided  over  them ;  but  now  nothing 
but  wretchedness,  ignorance,  and  poverty, 
are  visible  amon;?st  them.     **  1  have  seen 
churches,"  says  Uicant,  **  which  were  more 
hke  caverns  or  sepulchres  than  places  set 
apart  for  divine  w^orship ;  the  tops  thereof 
being  almost  level  with  the  ground.    They 
are  erected  after  thiis  humble  manner  for 
fear  they  should   be   suspected,   if  they 
raised  them   any  considerable  height,  of  ] 
an     evil    intention   lo    rival    the  Turkish 
mosques/'     It  is,  indeed,  very  surprising  ' 
thatf   in   ihe   abject   stale   to   which    the 
Greeks  at  present  are  reduced ^  ihe  Chris- 
tian   religion    should    maintain   the  least 
footing  amongst  them.     Their  notions  of 
Cliristianity  are  principally  contined  to  the 
traditions  of  their   lorefaihers,   and    their  i 
own  received  customs ;  and,  among  other  ' 
things,  they  are  much  addicted  to  external 
acts  of  piety  and  devotion,  such  as  the  ob- 
servance of  fasts,  festivals,  and  penances : 
they  revere  and  dread  the  censures  of  their 
clergy;  and  are  bigoted  slaves  of  tlieir re- 
ligious customs,  many  of  which  are  absurd  I 
at>d  ridiculous ;  and  yet  it  must  be  acknow»  . 
ledged,that,  although  ihese  errors  redect  a  { 
considerable  degree   of   scandal  and  re-  | 
proach  upon  the  lioly  religion  they  profess, 
they  nevertheless   prevent  it  from  being 
entirely  lost  and  abolished  amongst  tiiem. 
A  lire  which  lies  fui  a  lime  conceal ed  un*  { 
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der  a  heap  of  embers  may  revive  and 
bum  .igain  as  bright  as  ever;  and  the  same 
hope  mav  be  conceived  of  truth,  when 
ob8cure<l  by  the  dark  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  error. 

I.  They  rebaptize  all  Romanists  who 
are  admitted  into  their  communion. 

II.  They  do  not  baptize  their  children 
till  they  arc  three,  four,  five,  six,  ten,  and 
even  sometimes  ei«^hlcen  years  of  age. 

ni.*They  exclude  confirmation  and  ex- 
treme unction  from  the  number  of  the 
sacraments. 

IV.  They  deny  there  is  any  such  place  as 
purgatory,  although  they  pray  for  the  dead. 

V.  They  deny  the  papal  supremacy,  and 
assert  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  aban- 
doned the  doctrines  of  her  fathers. 

VI.  They  deny,  by  consequence,  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  true  Catholic 
mother  Church,  and  on  Holy  Thursday 
excommunicate  the  pope  and  all  the  Latin 
prelates,  as  heretics  and  schismatics,  pray- 
ing that  all  those  who  offerup  unleavened 
bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament 
may  be  covered  with  confusion. 

VII.  They  deny  that  the  Holt  Ghost 
procee<ls  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

VIII.  They  refuse  to  receive  the  host 
consecrated  by  Romish  priests  with  imlea- 
vened  bread.  They  likewise  wash  the 
ahars  on  which  Romanists  have  celebrated 
mass,  and  will  not  suffer  a  Romish  priest 
to  officiate  at  their  altars. 

IX.  They  assert  that  the  usual  form  of 
words,  wherein  a  consecration,  according 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  wholly  consists,  is 
not  sufficient  to  change  the  bread  and  wine 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

X.  They  insist  that  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  ought  to  bo  admini- 
stered in  both  kinds  to  nifants,  even  before 
the^  are  capable  of  distinguishing  this 
spiritual  food  from  any  other,  because  it 
is  a  divine  institution.  For  which  reason 
they  give  the  eucharist  to  infants  imme- 
diately after  baptism,  and  look  upon  the 
Romanists  as  heretics  for  not  observing  the 
eame  custom. 

XL  They  hold  that  the  laity  are  under 
an  indispensable  obligation,  by  the  law  of 
God.  to  receive  the  communion  in  both 
kinds,  and  look  on  the  Romanists  as  here- 
tics who  maintain  the  contrary. 

Xll.  They  assert  that  no  members  of 
the  Church,  when  they  have  attained  to 
years  of  discretion,  ought  to  be  conipelled 
to  receive  the  communion  every  Easter, 
but  should  have  free  liberty  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 


XIIL  They  pay  no  religious  homage,  or 
veneration  to  the  holy  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist,  even  at  the  celebration  of  their 
own  priests ;  and  use  no  lighted  tapera 
when  they  administer  to  the  sick. 

XIV.  They  are  of  opinion  that  such 
hosts  as  are  consecrated  on  Holy  Thursday 
are  much  more  efficacious  than  those  con- 
secrated at  other  times. 

XV.  They  maintain  that  matrimony  is  a 
union  which  maybe  dissolved.  For  which 
reason  they  charge  the  Church  of  Rome 
with  being  guilty  of  an  error,  in  asserting 
that  the  bonds  of  marriage  can  never  be 
broken,  even  in  case  of  adultery,  and  thit 
no  person  upon  any  provocation  whatso- 
ever can  lawfully  marry  a^ain. 

XVI.  They  condemn  all  fourth  mar- 
riages. 

XVII.  They  refuse  to  celebrate  the  so- 
lemnities instituted  by  the  Romish  Chnrch 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
Saints.  They  reject  likewise  the  religioBi 
use  of  graven  images  and  statues,  althoo^ 
they  admit  of  pictures  in  their  churches. 

XVIII.  Thov  insist  that  the  canon  of  the 
mass  of  the  Aoman  Church  ought  to  be 
abolished,  as  being  full  of  errors. 

XIX.  They  deny  that  usurj-  is  a  mortil 
sin. 

XX.  They  deny  that  the  subdeaconry  ii 
at  present  a  holy  order. 

XXL  Of  all  the  general  councils  that 
have  been  held  in  the  Catholic  Church  by 
the  popes  at  diflferent  times,  they  pay  no 
regard  to  any  after  the  sixth,  and  reject 
not  only  the  seventh,  which  was  the  second 
held  at  Nice,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
condemning  those  who  rejected  the  use  of 
images  in  their  divine  worship,  but  all 
those  which  have  succeeded  it,  by  which 
they  refuse  to  submit  to  any  of  their  insti' 
tutions. 

XXII.  They  deny  auricular  confessioo 
to  be  a  divine  precept,  and  assert  that  it  i» 
only  a  positive  injunction  of  the  Church- 

XXIII.  They  insist  that  the  confession 
of  the  laity  ought  to  be  free  and  voluntaiy  ? 
for  which  reason  they  are  not  compelled  to 
confess  themselves  annually,  nor  are  they 
excommunicated  for  the  neglect  of  it. 

XXiy.  They  insist  that  in  confessioii 
there  is  no  divine  law  which  enioinstb^ 
acknowledgment  of  every  individusd  sin, 
or  a  discovery  of  all  the  circumstanoi^ 
that  attend  it,  which  alter  its  nature  and 
property. 

XXV.  They  administer  the  communion 
to  their  laity  both  in  sickness  and  in  healthi 
though  they  have  never  applied  themselTO' 
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iheif  confessors;  the  reason  of  which  h, 
that  they  are  persuaded  all  confef^sioiiB 
ebo^ht  be  free  and  voluntary,  and  ihal  a 
lively  faiih  b  all  the  preparation  that  is  re- 
qmUite  for  the  worthy  receiving  of  the  sa- 
cmmeni  of  ihe  Lord's  supper* 

XXV L  They  look  down  wiih  an  eye  of 

ain  on  the  Romanists  for  their  observ- 

ce   of  the  vigils  before  the  nativity  of 

oor  ble^ised  Saviour,  and  the  feMivafs  of 

the  V'irjiin  Mary  and  the  apostbs,  as  well 

as  to?  their  fasting  in  Kmber*week.    They 

©Ten  atfect  to  eat  meat  more  plentifully  at 

those  tinries  than  at  any  other,  to  tet^lify 

th<»ir  ronfrnpt  of  the  Latin  customs.   They 

'-o,all  fasting  on  Saturdays, 

I  laster  only  excepted. 

AAWi     Ui<»y  condemn  the   Romanists 

as  heretics^  for  eating  such  things  as  have 

y '-^     ^    V  and  fiuch  other  meats  as 

!i  the  Old  Testament. 
--.  '  ...     .  Mi  y  deny  that  simple  fornica- 
tion is  a  mortal  sin, 

XXIX.  They  insist  that  it  i^  lawful  to 
pive  an  eilemyt  and  that  it  ia  no  5in  to 

ipri*  and  oppress  him. 

XXX,  They  are  of  opinion  that,  in  order 
\t\\p  f!rrdj  there  is  no  necessity  to  make 

of  such  goods  as  have  been 
.tudulentlv  obtained. 

X^'JA,  To  conclude:  they  hold  that  such 
ishAve  been  admitted  into  fioly  orders  may 
bee       '  list  pleasure,   f*rom  whence 

ilj'  rs  that  they  dot  allow  the 

cbwiri.  I  ui  iue  prieMhooii  to  he  indelible. 
Toiitui'li  it  may  be  added,  thai  they  ap- 
Pforp  of  the  marriage  of  their  priests,  pro- 
tkM  they  enter  into  that  state  before  ilieir 
adai^ion  into  holy  ordersj  though  they  are 
s»f«f  indulged  in  that  respect  after  their 
ordination. 

The  I'itirtarch  of  Constantinople  assumes 
»e  honorable  title  of  Univrtsol  or  QCnnne- 
««»/ Patnareh.  As  he  purchases  his  cora- 
mwiitfi  of  thi<?  grand  seignior,  it  may  be 
^*  ■  1  that  he  makes  a  tyrannical 

*^'  1  use  of  a  privilege  which  he 

m\y  nirri'ell  by  simony.  The  Patriarch 
*Rd  bifiiiops  are  always  sinde  men ;  but 
Hi?  I^'*^*'**  (^^  observed  before)  are  in- 
™W  in  roarriaffe  before  ordination  ;  and 
^  cnwom,  which  is  generally  practised 
jj  OTfr  the  Levant,  is  rety  ancient, 
^^qUIr  priest  happen  to  marry  after  ordi- 
Batjoh,  he  can  officiate  no  longer  as  priest* 
*»'eh  ja  conformable  to  the  injunctions  of 
jWCovincil  of  Neocesarea,  The  mania^e, 
^♦ver^  19  not  looked  upon  as  invalid; 
**»tf«aA,  in  the  Romish  Church,  such 
"^ttiigBft  are  pronounced  void  and  of  bo 


effect,  because   ihe  priesthood  is  looked 
upon  as  a  lawful  bar  or  impediment. 

Their  PappaSj  or  secular  priests,  not  hav- 
ing any  settled  and  competent  livings,  are 
obliged  to  subsist  by  simoniacal  practices. 
"The  clerg)',"  says  Ricaut,  *'are  almost 
compelled  to  sell  those  divine  myaleries 
which  are  inlrtisted  to  their  care.  No  one, 
therefore,  can  procure  absolution,  be  ad- 
mitted to  confession,  have  his  children 
baptized,  be  married  or  divorced,  or  obtain 
an  excommunication  against  his  adversary, 
or  the  communiou  in  time  of  sicknessj 
without  first  paying  down  a  valuable  con- 
sideration. The  pnests  too  often  make  the 
best  market  they  can,  and  Bx  a  price  on 
their  spiritual  commodities  in  proportion 
to  the  devotion  or  abilities  of  their  respec- 
tive customers." 

CHURCH,  ARCHITECTURE  OF.  There 
seems  to  be  an  absurdity  in  the  modern 
practice  of  building  churches  for  the  ritual 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  on  the  model  of 
churches  designed  for  the  ritual  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  And  for  a  service 
such  as  ours,  nothing  more  is  required 
than  a  nave  and  a  chancel;  the  only  di- 
visiotm  which  we  find  in  the  primitive 
Eastern  Churches.  But  as  we  have  inhe- 
rited churches  which  were  erected  during 
the  middle  ages,  it  is  rather  important  drat 
we  sliouKl  understand  their  designed  ar- 
rangement. We  find  in  such  churches  a 
nttre  (navis)  witli  its  aisles  (ate)  ;  2.  chancel 
toxccr^  generally  at  the  west  end  ;  and  jiorch^ 
generally  to  the  second  bay  of  the  south 
aisle.  The  uses  of  the  nave  and  chancel 
are  obvious;  the  ai^le8  were  added  in 
almost  all  cases  perhaps,  prospectively  at 
least  in  all,  that  they  might  serve  for  places 
for  the  erection  of  chantry  altars,  and  for 
the  same  end  perved  the  transepts  and 
chancel  aisles,  or  side  chapels,  to  the 
chancels,  sometimes  found  even  in  smaU 
churches.  To  tho  chancel,  generally  at 
the  north,  a  vtatry  was  often  attached  ;  antl 
this  was  sometimes  enlarged  into  a  habi- 
tation for  the  officiating  priest,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  upper  chamber,  with  fire-place 
and  other  conveniences.  But  the  more 
frequent  place  for  this  dornxt^  inciusa  was 
over  the  porch,  when  it  is  commonly  called 
a  parvise  ;  and  sometimes  the  lower  has 
evidently  been  made  habitable,  though,  in 
this  case,  it  may  be  rather  sue-pected  that 
means  of  defence  have  been  contemplated. 
In  the  domtts  iuclusa^  in  ihe  vestry,  and  in 
the  parvise,  was  often  an  altar,  which  not 
an  frequently  remains.  (See  Altar.) 
The  chancel  was  separated  from  the  nave 
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by  a  screen,  cancelluSy  from  which  the  word 
cnancel  is  derived,  and  over  the  screen  a 
loft  was  extended,  bearing  the  rood,  a  figure 
of  our  blessed  Lord  on  the  cross,  and,  on 
either  side,  figures  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
and  St.  John.  But  few  rood  lofts  remain, 
but  the  sacen  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  es- 
pecially in  the  northern  and  eastern  coun- 
ties. The  loft  was  generally  gained  by  a 
newel  stair  running  up  the  angle  between 
the  chancel  and  the  nave,  but  sometimes 
apparently  by  movable  steps.  The  side 
chai)els  were  generally  parted  off  from  the 
ailjoining  parts  of  the  church  by  screens, 
cai\\ed  parcloses.  The  chancel,  if  any  con- 
ventual body  was  attached  to  the  church, 
was  furnished  with  stalls,  which  were  set 
against  the  north  and  south  walls,  and  re- 
turned a^^ainst  the  rood  screen,  looking 
cast.  Connected  with  the  altar,  and  some- 
times, also,  with  some  of  the  chantry  altars, 
were  sedilia,  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chan- 
cel, varyinjjj  in  number  from  one  to  five, 
for  the  officiating  clergy;  and,  eastward 
of  these,  the  piscina;  also  an  aumbrie,  or 
locker,  in  the  north  chancel  wall.  The 
ahar,  and  these  accessories  were  generally 
raised  at  least  one  step  above  the  level  of 
the  rest  of  the  chancel  floor,  and  the  chan- 
cel itself  the  like  height  from  the  nave. 
The  font  stood  against  tlie  first  pillar  to  the 
left  hand,  entering  at  the  south  porch :  it 
was  often  raised  on  steps,  and  furnished 
with  an  elaborate  cover.  (See  Baptistery.) 
The  pulpit  always  stood  in  the  nave,  gene- 
rally against  a  north  pillar,  towards  the 
east.  1  he  seats  for  the  congregation  were 
placed  in  a  double  series  along  the  nave, 
with  an  alley  between,  and  looking  east. 
There  are  a  few  instances  of  seats  with 
.  doors,  but  none  of  high  pews  till  the  time 
of  the  Puritans. 

The  doors  to  the  church  were  almost 
always  opposite  to  one  another  in  the 
second  bay  of  the  aisles :  besides  these, 
there  was  often  a  w*est  door,  and  this  is 
generally  supposed  to  denote  some  con- 
nexion with  a  monastic  body,  and  was, 
perhaps,  especially  used  on  occasions  of 
greater  pomp,  processions,  and  the  like. 
What  is  usually  called  the  priest's  door^  at 
the  south  side  ol  the  chancel,  opens  always 
from  within,  and  was,  therefore,  not  (as  is 
usually  supposed)  for  the  priest  to  enter  by  ; 
in  which  case,  moreover,  it  would  rather 
have  been  to  the  north,  where  the  glebe 
house  usually  stands.  Was  it  for  the  exit 
of  those  who  had  assisted  at  mass?  A 
little  bell  cot  is  often  seen  over  the  nave 
and  altar,  or  on  some  other  pan  of  the 
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church  called  the  serviu-beU  cot;  for  tha 
bell  rung  at  certain  solemn  parts  of  die 
service  of  the  mass;  as  at  the  words  Saae> 
tus,  sanctus,  sanctus  Deus  Sabaoth,  and  it 
the  elevation  of  the  Host.  If,  as  is  e» 
posed,  those  who  were  not  in  the  chank 
were  accustomed  to  kneel  at  this  tinML 
there  is  an  obvious  reason  for  the  exteinaf 
position  of  this  bell. 

CHURCHING  OF  WOMEN.  The  birth 
of  man  is  so  truly  wonderful,  that  it  seemi 
to  be  designed  as  a  standing  demonatralioi 
of  the  omnipotence  of  God.  And  there* 
fore  that  the  frequency  of  it  may  not  dimi- 
nish our  admiration,  the  Church  ordena 
public  and  solemn  acknowledgment  to  bt 
made  on  every  such  occasion  by  the 
woman  on  whom  the  miracle  is  wroo^t; 
who  still  feels  the  bruise  of  our  first  pa- 
rents' fall,  and  labors  under  the  cane 
which  Eve  then  entailed  upon  her  whole 
sex. 

As  to  the  original  of  this  cu.stom,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  but  that,  as  many  other  Chiii- 
tian  usages  received  their  rise  from  other 
parts  of  the  Jewish  economy,  so  did  thil 
from  the  rite  of  purification,  which  is  flo- 
joined  so  particularly  in  the  twelfth  chatat 
of  Leviticus.  Not  that  we  observe  itbf 
virtue  of  that  precept,  which  we  grant  11 
have  been  ceremonial,  and  so  not  dow  d 
any  force :  but  because  we  appreheud  sofM 
moral  duty  to  have  been  implied  in  it  faj 
way  of  analogy,  which  must  oe  obligator 
upon  all,  even  when  the  ceremony  v 
ceased.  The  uncleanness  of  the  womap, 
the  set  number  of  days  she  is  to  abstak 
from  the  tabernacle,  and  the  sacrifices  aha 
was  to  offer  when  she  first  came  abioadi 
are  rites  wholly  abolished,  and  what  *• 
no  ways  regard ;  but  then  the  open  and 
solemn  acknowledgment  of  Gods  good- 
ness in  delivering  the  mother,  and  in* 
creasing  the  number  of  mankind,  isado^ 
that  will  oblige  to  the  end  of  the  wodi 
And  therefore,  though  the  mother  be  now 
no  longer  obliged  to  offer  the  matorial 
sacrifices  of  the  law,  yet  she  is  ney«J 
theless  bound  to  offi^r  the  evangeliett 
sacrifice  of  praise.  She  is  still  pubnclyt* 
acknowledge  the  blessing  vouchsafed  ntfi 
and  to  profess  her  sense  of  the  fresh  obb- 
^ation  It  lays  her  under  to  obedience.  Noc 
indeed  may  the  Church  be  so  reasonably 
supposed  to  have  taken  up  this  rite  fro« 
the  practice  of  the  Jews,  as  she  may  be, 
that  she  began  it  in  imitation  of  the  niaa- 
sed  Virgin,  who,  though  she  was  ralhif 
sanctified  than  defiled  by  the  birth  of  onr 
Lord,  and  so  had  no  need  of  parificatiot 
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anjr  uncleaniiessj  whether  legal  or 

norml ;  yet  wisely  ami  humbly  submitted 

^  thi»  rile,  and  offered  her  praise,  together 

With  her  blessed  Son,  in  the  temple.   And 

ibat  from  hence  thi^  us^age  was   derived 

mion^  Chmiianii  ^eenii?  probable,  not  ordy 

from  iH  ^        :     T  universal  and  ancient^ 

lliat  the  4  of  it  can  hardly  any- 

J|kerebe  i^m<  .^  .  but  also  from  the  practice 

^Hjhe  Eairtem  Church,  where  the  mother 

^Bl  brin^ti  the  child  along  with  her^  and 

^benti^  it  to  God  on  herehurehLng-day, 

^ne  priest  indeed  h  there  saiduo  ^'purify '' 

ttiera:  and  in  our  first  common  prayer, 

ihi*  offic*j  with  us  was  entitled  *'  the  Order 

t)l  the  Purification  of  Women.*'     But  lliat 

neither  of  these  terms  implied,  that  the 

I    woman  had  contracted  any  uncleanness  in 

I    Iter  iteto  of  child-bearing,  may  not  only 

'  rred  from  tJie  silence  of  the  offices 

ihe  Greek  Church  and  ours,  in  re- 

~    V  micleanness  ;   but  it  is  also 

a  from  the  ancient  laws  re- 

iiii^  practice,  which  by  no  means 

1 1  upon  any  impurity  from  which 

i'Au  Mauds  in  need  to  be  purged. 

%  when  our  own  liturgy  came 

d,to  prevent  all  misconstruc- 

ii  might  be  put  upon   the    word, 

vn^  altered,  and  the  office  named, 

t  our  present  Common  Prayer 

ihanisciviug  of  Women  after 

th,  commonly  called,  The  Church- 

Tomen.*- — Dean  Comber j  Wfuatltf. 

^^>>rien  holy  Scriptures  describes  e.xces- 

^Hk  lorrow  in  the  most  ejtcessive  manner, 

^wik^fr  it  to  that  of  a  woman  in  travail 

W^  if  this  sorrow  be  so  ejtceseive,  how 

^fcw  nrost  be  the  joy  to  be  delivered  from 

*Ml»m>w  1  commensurate  certainly,  and 

001  of  adequate  proportion.  mu.*5t  be  the 

(^9bt  of  thank  fulness  to  the  Den  e  factor,  the 

Joaorof  thai  recovery ;  whence  a  necessity 

*^^  "  thanksgiving   of  women  after  chUu- 

t'<"h"    If  it  be  asked,  why  the  Church 

I  pointed  a  particular  form  for  this 

iice,  and  not  for  deliverance  from 

>es  of  equal  danger  t  the  answer 

'  hurch  did  not  so  much  take  mea- 

ihe  peril,  as  accommodaled  her* 

kat  mark  of  separation,  which  God 

liaih  put  between  this  and  other 

m.     '■  To  conceive  and  bring  forth 

•otTow  '^  waa   signally   inflicted  upon 

";  aad,  in  her,  upon  all  mothers,  as  a 

Ity  for  her  first  disobedience  (Gen,  iii. 

;  BO  that  the    sorrows   of    childbirth 

I^Jby  Gtio's  express  determination,  a 

^      ci  and  peculiar  reference  to  Eve^s 

^tice  thau  any  other  disease  what- 
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soever;  and,  though  all  maladies  are  the 
|>roduct  of  the  first  sin,  yet  is  the  maledic- 
tion specifically  fixed  and  applied  to  this 
alone.  Now,  when  that  which  was  or- 
dained primarily  as  a  corse  for  the  first 
fiijij  is  converted  to  so  great  a  blessing, 
God  is  certainly  in  that  case  more  to  be 
praised  in  a  set  and  solemn  office. — 
L- Estrange, 

CHrRCH-RATE.     (See  EaU,) 

CHCRCH WARDENS.  These  are  very 
ancient  officers,  and  hy  the  common  law 
are  a  lay  corporation,  to  take  care  of  the 
goods  of  the  church,  and  may  sue  and  be 
sued  as  the  repreFentalives  of  the  parish. 
Churches  are  to  be  repaired  by  the  ciiurch- 
wardens,  at  the  charge  of  all  the  inhabi- 
lanls,  or  such  as  occupy  houses  and  lands 
within  the  parish. 

In  the  ancient  episcopal  synods,  the 
bishops  were  wont  to  summon  divers 
creditable  persons  out  of  every  parish,  to 
give  information  of,  and  to  attest  the  dis- 
orders of  clergy  and  people.  They  were 
called  testes  sifTtodales :  and  were,  in  after 
times,  a  kind  of  empanelled  jurj',  consist- 
ing of  two,  three,  or  more  persions  in  every 
parish,  who  were,  upon  oath,  to  present 
all  heretics  and  other  irregular  persons. 
And  these,  in  process  of  lime,  became 
standing  officers  in  several  places,  espe- 
cially in  great  cities,  and  from  hence  were 
called  synoda-men,  and  by  corruption 
sidesmen:  they  are  also  sometimes  called 
questmen,  from  the  nature  of  their  office, 
iu  making  inquiry  concerning  offences. 
And  these  eidenmen  or  questmen,  by 
Canon  90,  are  to  be  chosen  yearly  in 
Easter  week,  by  llie  minitiier  and  parishi- 
oners (if  they  can  agree),  otherwise  to  be 
appointed  by  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese. 
But  for  the  most  part  this  whole  office  is 
now  devolved  upon  the  churchwardens, 
together  with  that  other  office  which  their 
name  more  properly  imports,  of  taking 
care  of  the  churcli  and  the  goods  thereof, 
which  has  long  been  their  function. 

By  Canon  118.  The  churchwardens 
and  sidesmen  shall  be  chosen  the  first 
week  after  Easier,  or  some  week  follow- 
ing, according  to  the  direction  of  the  ordi- 
nary. 

And  by  Canon  89.  All  churchwardens 
or  questmen  in  every  parish  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  joint  consent  of  the  minister  and 
the  parishioners,  if  it  may  be  :  but  if  lliey 
cannot  agree  upoti  such  a  choice,  tlien  the 
minister  shall  choose  one,  and  the  parishi- 
oners another;  and  without- such  a  joint 
or  several  choice,  none  shall  lake  upoo 
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them  to  be  churchwardens.  But  if  the 
parish  is  entitled  by  custom  to  choose  both 
churchwardens,  then  the  parson  is  restrain- 
ed of  his  right  under  this  canon.  For 
further  information  on  the  subject  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Dean  Prideaux's 
"  Practical  Guide  to  the  Duties  of  Church- 
wardens in  the  execution  of  their  Office," 
a  new  edition  of  which  has  recently  ap- 
peared, edited  by  C.  G.  Prideaux,  barris- 
ler-at-law. 

CHURCHYARD.  The  ground  adjoin- 
ing to  the  church,  in  which  the  dead  are 
buried.  As  to  the  original  of  burial  places, 
many  writers  have  observed,  that,  at  the 
first  erection  of  churcheS;  no  part  of  the 
adjacent  ground  was  allotted  for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead :  but  some  place  for  this 
purpose  was  appointed  at  a  further  dis- 
tance. This  practice  continued  until  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  when  the  monks 
and  priests  procured  leave,  for  their  greater 
ease  and  profit,  that  a  liberty  of  sepulture 
might  be  in  churches  or  places  adjoining 
to  them.  But,  b^  the  nmlh  canon,  en- 
titled De  non  sepeliendo  in  ecclesiis,  this  cus- 
tom of  sepulture  in  churches  was  restrained 
and  no  such  liberty  allowed  for  the  future, 
unless  the  person  was  a  priest  or  some 
holy  man,  who,  by  the  merits  of  his  past 
life,  might  deserve  such  peculiar  favor. 

By  Canon  85.  The  cnurchwardens  or 
questmen  shall  take  care  that  the  church- 
yards be  well  and  sufficiently  repaired, 
fenced,  and  maintained  with  walls,  rails, 
or  pales,  as  have  been  in  each  place  ac- 
customed, at  their  charges  unto  whom  by 
law  the  same  appertains. 

The  churchyard  is  the  freehold  of  the 
parson :  but  it  is  the  common  burial  place 
of  the  dead,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  to  be 
fenced  at  the  charge  of  the  parishioners, 
unless  there  is  a  custom  to  the  contrary, 
or  for  a  particular  person  to  do  it.  in  re- 
spect of  his  lands  adjoining  to  the  church- 
yards ;  and  that  must  be  tried  at  common 
law.  But  though  the  freehold  is  in  the 
parson,  he  cannot  cut  down  trees  growing 
there,  except  for  the  necessary  repairs  of 
the  chancel :  because  they  are  planted  and 
^row  there  for  the  oniament  and  shelter  of 
tne  church.     (See  Burial  and  Cemetery.) 

CIBORIUM.  A  small  temple  or  taber- 
nacle placed  upon  the  altar  of  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  and  containing  the  con- 
secrated wafer. 

CIRCUMCELLIANS.  A  6ect  of  the 
Donatist  Christians  in  Africa,  in  the  fourth 
century,  being  so  called,  oecanse  they 
rambled  from  one  town  to  another,  and 


pretended  to  public  reformation,  and  re- 
dressing of  gnevances ;  they  raannmitMd 
slaves  without  their  master's  leave,  foigm 
debts  which  were  none  of  their  own,  and 
committed  a  great  many  other  insoleocNi; 
they  were  headed  by  Maxides  and  Fu«. 
At  the  beginning  of  their  diaordeiB  tlie^ 
marched  only  with  staves^  which  tilMj 
called  the  staves  of  Israel,  in  allusion  ti 
the  custom  of  the  Israelites  eating  ihi 
paschal  lamb  with  staves  in  their  Kmd», 
but  afterwards  they  made  use  of  all  atnti 
of  arms  against  the  Catholica.  Daaatm 
called  them  the  saints'  chiefs,  and  reysMd 
himself  by  their  means  upon  the  CathoEea 
A  mistaken  zeal  for  maityrdom  nudi 
these  people  destroy  themsefyes;  sdmaflf 
them  threw  themselves  down  niieciinoei^ 
others  leaped  into  the  fire,  and  some  eol 
their  own  throats:  so  that  their  biahm 
not  being  able  to  prevent  such  honitb 
and  unnatural  violences,  were  obliged  ti 
apply  themselves  to  the  magistracy  to  ptf 
an  end  to  their  phrenzy. — Augunt  Im^ 
69 ;  Optatusj  lib.  iii. ;  Tkeod,  IM.  JEbrfft 
lib.  iv.  c.  6. 

CIRCUMCISION  of  JESUS  CHBIRL 
This  feast  is  celebrated  by  the  Cbiudi|li 
commemorate  the  active  obedience  of  ov 
Lord  in  fulfilling  all  righteousness^  wUA 
is  one  branch  of  the  meritorious  cans  of 
our  redemption ;  and  by  that  means  sto 
gating  the  severe  injunctions  of  ihe  M^ 
saical  establishment,  and  puttin£[  ns  ante    < 
the  grace  of  the  gospel.    The  mstititisa 
of  this  feast  is  of  very  considerable  nti* 
quity.    In  the  sixth  century  a  special  uA 
appropriate  service  for  it  was  in  iis&  ft 
sometimes  took  the  name  of  the  *'  Oetavsof 
Christmas,''  or  the  eighth  day  from  i^ 
festival,  being  observed  on  Jaonaiy  liK- 
(See  Octave.) 

CISTERCIANS.  Towards  the  coiid»- 
sion  of  the  11th  century,  Robert,  abbot  0* 
Moleme.  in  Bui^ndy,  having  emfrfoyecly 
in  vain,  his  most  zealous  efforts  to  wnf^ 
the  decaying  piety  and  discipline  of  Id^ 
convent,  and  to  oblige  his  monks  to  oty 
serve  more  exactly  the  rule  of  St  Bony 
diet,  retired  with  about  twenty  monks  to  l^ 
place  called  Citeaux,  in  the  diooeae  9» 
Chalons.  In  this  retreat  Robert  fouidt' 
the  famous  order  of  the  Cistercians,  whic^ 
made  a  most  rapid  and  astonishing  pif^ 
gress,  spread  through  the  greatest  psltfl^ 
Europe  in  the  following  century,  was  Sft^ 
riched  with  the  most  liberal  and  BflMS^ 
donations,  acquired  the  form  and  poin^ 
leges  of  a  spiritual  republic,  and  exi — ^""^ 
a  sort  of  dominion  orer  all  the 
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great  and  fundamental  law 

fraternity  wa?  the  rule  of  St. 

'Beoeidltst^  which  was  to  be  rijrorously  ob- 

f©d.     (See  Benedkdnes.)    To  this  were 

e«veral  other  injunctions  intended 

uaintain  the  authority  ol'  the  rule.  The 

I  Cistercian  monastery  in  Ensrland  was 

tof  Wnverivt  in  SurreVj  1129.     In  the 

of  Edward  L  there  were  sixty-one 

eian     monasteries. — Monast,     AngL 

,  dm  Ord.  Heltz-  tom.  v.  c,  33, 

CITATION.    This  is  a  precept  under 

the  «eal  of  the  ecclesiastical  jndge^  com* 

manding    the    per&on  against  whom  the 

complaint  is  made  to  appear  before  him, 

on  &  certain  day,  and  at  a  certain  place 

therein  mentioned,   to  answer  the   com- 

^^ynt  in  such  a  cause,  &c. 

^|CLA1R£,  ST.       A   religious    order   of 

^romen  in  the  Homish  Church,  the  second 

that  St.  Francb  instituted.     This  onier  was 

in  1213,  and  was  confirmed  by 

cent  IIL.  and  after  him  by  Honorius 

in   1223.     It  took  its  name  from  its 

i  abjr^e^  and  nun  Clara  of  Assisf^e,  and 

erwards  divided   into  Damianists 

nists :  the  first  follow  the  ancient 

in  all  its  rigor^  but  the  other  the 

iith  Urban   IV.'s  allowance. — Hist. 

,  t.  vii.  c,  25. 

)N,  CONSTITUTIONS  OF. 

litutions  made  in  the  reign  of 

A.D-   ll64jin   a   parliament  or 

_  beld  at  Clarendon,  a  village  three 

'  distant  from  Salisbury.    These  are 

U  M\r^wn : — 

r^ny  difference  relating  to  the 
mase  arises  between  the  laity, 
Acesi  the  laiiy  and  clergy,  the  con- 
is  to  be  tried  and  ended   in  ttle 
M^'=  s  courts, 

it  Tho*e  churches  which  are  fees  of 
fm^n  cannot  be  j^nied  away  in  per- 
Mmty  without  the  kiosk's  consent. 

When  theclersyare  charged  with 

demeanor,  and  summoned  by  the 

y,  they  shall  be  obliged  to  make 

r  appearance  in  this  court^  and  plead 

Jo*uch  parts  of  the  indictments  as  shall 

Qt  to  them.     And  likewise  to  answer 

i  articles  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  as 

yj  ihail  be  prosecuted  for  by  that  juris- 

?**«i:  aiways  provided  that  the  king's 

IJ*iciiiy  shall  send  an  officer  to  inspect 

™  PfOeeedings  of  the  court   Christian. 

m  in  ease  any  clerk   is  convicted  or 

^•■iltigniliy,  he  is  to  forfeit  the  privilej^e 

«J  liit  eharacteti  and  be  protected  by  the 

^Mch  no  longer. 

^^No  archbishops,  bishops,  or  parsons 
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are  allowed  to  depart  the  kingdom  with- 
out a  license  from  the  crown ;  and,  pro- 
vided they  have  leave  to  iravelj  they  shall 
give  security  not  to  act  or  solicit  anything 
during  their  passaife,  slay,  or  return,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  kiiijz  or  kingdom. 

V.  When  any  of  the  laiiy  are  prosecu- 
ted in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  charge 
ought  to  be  proved  before  the  bishou  by 
legal  and  reputable  witnesses:  and  the 
course  of  the  process  is  to  be  so  managed 
t)iat  the  archdeacon  may  not  lose  any  part 
of  bis  right,  or  the  profits  accruing  to  hia 
ofhre:  and  if  any  oHenders  appear  screen- 
ed from  prosecution  upon  the  score  either 
of  favor  or  quality^  ihe  sheriff,  at  the 
bishop's  instance,  shall  order  twelve  suffi- 
cient men  of  the  vicinage  to  make  oath 
before  the  bishop,  that  they  will  discover 
the  truth  according  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge. 

VL  Excommunicated  persons  shall  not 
be  obliged  to  make  oath,  or  give  security 
to  continue  upon  the  place  whtre  they 
live,  but  only  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of 
the  Churt'h  iu  ortler  to  their  absolution. 

VI I.  No  perison  that  holds  in  chief  of 
the  king,  or  any  of  his  barons,  shall  ba 
excommunicated,  or  any  of  their  estates 
put  under  an  interdict,  before  application 
made  to  the  king,  provided  he  is  in  the 
kingdom :  and  in  caj^e  his  highness  is  out 
of  Engiandj  then  the  justiciary  must  be 
acquainted  with  Ihe  dispute,  in  order  to 
make  satisfaction :  and  thus  that  which 
belongs  lo  the  cognizance  of  the  king^s 
court  roust  be  tried  there,  and  that  which 
belongs  to  the  courts  Christian  must  be 
remitted  to  that  jurisdiction. 

VIII.  In  case  of  appeals  in  ecclesiastic^ 
causes,  the  first  step  is  to  be  made  from 
the  archdeacon  to  the  bishop,  and  from 
the  bishop  lo  the  archbishop;  and  if  the 
archbishop  lails  lo  ilo  him  justice,  a  far- 
ther recourse  may  be  had  to  the  king;  by 
whose  order  the  controversy  is  to  be  lifvaily 
decided  in  the  archbishop^s court.  Neither 
shall  it  be  lawful  for  either  of  the  parlies 
lo  move  for  any  farther  remedy  without 
leave  from  the  crown, 

IX.  If  a  difference  happen  to  arise  be- 
tween any  clergyman  and  layman  con- 
ceruing  any  tenement ;  and  that  the  cleric 
pretends  it  held  by  frank-almoine,  and  ih© 
layman  pleads  it  a  lay- fee,  in  this  casa 
the  tenure  shall  be  tried  by  the  inquiry 
and  venlict  of  twelve  sufficient  men  of  the 
neighborhood,  summoned  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  realm ;  and  if  the  lene* 
menl,  or  thing  in  controversy,  shall  bo 
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found  frank-aim oine.  the  dispute  concern- 
ing it  shall  be  tried  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court :  but  if  it  is  brought  in  a  lay-fee,  tho 
suit  snail  be  followed  iu  the  kin^^'s  courts, 
unless  |)oth  the  [ilaintiff  and  defendant 
hold  the  tenement  in  question  of  the  same 
bishop ;  in  which  caso  the  cause  shall  be 
tried  in  the  court  of  such  bishop  or  baron, 
•with  this  farther  proviso,  that  he  who  is 
seized  of  the  thing  in  controversy  shall 
not  bo  dit^seized  pending;  the  buit,  upon 
the  score  of  the  verdict  above  mentioned. 

X.  He  who  holds  of  the  kin^  in  any 
city,  castle,  or  borough,  or  resides  upon 
any  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown,  in 
case  he  is  cited  by  the  archdeacon  or 
bishop  to  answer  to  any  misbehavior  be- 
longing to  their  cognizance:  if  he  refuses 
to  obey  the  summons,  and  stand  to  the 
sentence  of  the  court,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  ordinary  to  put  him  under  an  interdict, 
but  not  to  excommunicate  him  till  the 
king's  principal  officer  of  the  town  shall 
be  pre-atquamted  with  the  case,  in  order 
to  enjoin  him  to  make  satisfaction  to  the 
Church.  And  if  such  officer  or  magis- 
trate shall  fail  in  his  duty,  he  shall  be  fined 
by  the  king's  judges.  And  then  tho  bishop 
may  exert  his  discipline  on  the  refractory 
person  as  he  thinks  lit. 

XI.  All  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  persons,  who  hold  of  the  king 
in  chief,  and  the  tenure  of  a  barony,  arc, 
for  that  reason,  obliged  to  appear  before 
the  king's  justices  and  ministers,  to  answer 
the  duties  of  their  tenure,  and  to  observe 
all  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  realm ; 
and  like  other  barons,  are  bound  to  be 
present  at  trials  in  the  kincr-s  court,  till  sen- 
tence is  to  be  pronounced  for  the  losing  of 
life  or  limbs. 

XII.  When  any  archbishopric,  bishop- 
ric, abbey,  or  priory  of  royal  foundation, 
becomes  vacant^  the  king  is  to  make 
seizure ;  from  which  time  all  the  profits  and 
issues  are  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer, 
as  if  they  were  the  demesne  lands  of  the 
crown.  And  when  it  is  determined  tlie 
vacancy  shall  be  filled  up,  the  king  is  to 
summon  the  most  considerable  persons  of 
the  chapter  to  the  court,  and  the  election 
is  to  be  made  in  the  chapel  royal,  with  the 
consent  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 
and  by  the  advice  of  such  persons  of  the 
government  as  his  highness  shall  think  fit 
to  make  u.se  of.  At  which  time  the  person 
elected,  before  his  consecration,  shall  be 
obliged  to  do  homage  and  fealty  to  the 
kin^.  as  his  liege  lord;  which  homage 
shall  be  performed  in  the  usual  form,  with 
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a  clause  for  the  saving  the  privDege  of  his 
order. 

XIII.  If  any  of  the  temporal  barons,  or 
great  men,  shall  encroach  upoa  the  righti 
of  property  of  any  archbishop,  bishop,  or 
archdeacon,  and  refuse  to  make  satis&o- 
tion  for  the  wron^  done  by  themselves  or 
their  tenants,  the  king  shall  do  justice  to  the 
party  aggrieved.  And  if  any  person  sfaill 
dis.seize  the  king  of  any  part  of  his  landi, 
or  trespass  upon  his  prerogative,  the  uthr 
bishops,  bishops,  and  archdeacons  shall 
call  him  to  an  account,  and  oblige  him  to 
make  the  crown  restitution. 

XIV.  The  goods  and  chattels  of  thoN 
who  lie  under  forfeitures  of   felony  or 
treason,  are  not  to  be  detained  in  any 
church  or  churchyanl,  to  secure   them    I 
against  seizure  and  justice;  because  such    | 
goods  are  the  king's  property,  whethar    ; 
they  are  lodged  within  the  precincts  of  i 
church,  or  without  it. 

XV.  All  actions  and  pleas  of  debl^ 
though  never  so  solemn  in  the  ciicoB* 
stances  of  the  contract,  shall  be  tried  i& 
the  king's  court. 

XVI.  The  sons  of  copyholders  an  not 
to  be  ordained  without  tne  coasent  of  tlM 
lord  of  the  manor  where  they  were  bom. 

CLERESTORY.    That  part  of  a  choicfc 
with  aisles  which  rises  on  the  nave  aiehM 
over  the  aisle  roofs.     Constructively,  ik 
clerestory  is  often  to  be  referred  to  the     < 
roof.     The  original  roof  of  small,  ni 
sometimes  even  of  large,  churches  nsoalif 
covered  nave  and  aisles  at  one  span.  \VhflO 
the  original  roof  needed  repair,  tha  old 
timbers  were  made  available  by  cattiBg 
olf  the  ends  which  had  suffered  most  BiU 
this  process  rendered  them   unfit  for  * 
compass  roof  of  high  pitch.    An  additkOf 
therefore,  was  made  to  the  walls  of  th* 
nave,  by  which  the  roof  might  rise  as h^ft^ 
as  before  in  the  centre,  though  of  lower 
pitch. 

CLERGY.  (See  Bishop,  Pnd^w 
Priest,  Deacon,  Apostolical  SuccaM** 
Orders.)  Tho  general  name  given  to  tlfc^ 
body  of  ecclesiastics  of  the  ChriBttaO* 
Church,  in  contradistinction  to  the  lail^- 
It  is  derived  from  «X»j/»r,  a  lot  or  poitioo. 

The  distinction  of  Christians  into  cle^^ir 
and  laity  was  derived  from  the  Jewiil* 
Church,  and  adopted  into  the  Christian  by 
the  apostles  themselves.  Wherever  aay 
number  of  converts  was  made,  as  soon  a^ 
they  were  capable  of  being  formed  io 
congregation  or  church,  a  bishop  or  p 
byter,  with  a  deacon,  were  oraainea  t^ 
minister  to  them,  as  Epiphaoins     '   -^^ 
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ancient  histories  of  ihe  Churcb. 

^or  of  the  comiDent  on  St.  Paurs 

^  under  ihe  name  of  St.  Ambrose, 

lldeed^   that   at   first   all    Christ's 

p  were  clergy,  and  had  all  a  ^ene- 

iBsion  to  preach  the  gospel  and 

hni  this  was  in  order  to  convert 

Id^  and   before   any  multitude  of 

ere  gathered,  or  churches  founded, 

10  make  a  dii^tinclion,     Butj  as 

Hhe  Church  l>e^an  to  spread  ilgelf 

|e  world,  and   eutTieien!   numbers 

litrerled  to  form  themselves  into  a 

ietv,  then  rulerSj  and  other  ec- 

al  officers,  were  appointed  among 

id  a  distinction  made,  ihal  each 

I  interfere  with  the  other. 

iei^%  origin alh%  consisted  only  of 

priestp*  and  deacons ;  but,  in  the 

iiury,  many  inferior  onieni  were 

as  fiiibservient  to  the  office  of 

BOch    as  sub -deacon  3,  acolythsj 

18  another  name  for  the  cler^-, 
itmnoniv  to  be  met  wFth  in  the 
lrn1lrl^■J^^  which  is  that  of  ra?io/iiri ; 
V  1    from   the   Greek   ward 

fr  _!iifies,  among  other  things, 

Of  catalogce  of  every  church,  in 
be  oames  of  the  ecclesiastics,  be- 
>fo  each  church,  were  written, 
privileges  and  immunities  which 
irgy   of    the    primitive    Chris^tian 

enjoyed  deserve  our  notice.  In 
I  place,  whenever  they  travelled 
Ke9SB.Ty  occasions,  lliey  were  to  be 
ned  by  their  brethren  of  the  clergy, 
laces,  out  of  the  public  revenues  of 
Bfch.  When  any  bishop  or  pres- 
Ime  to  a  forein^n  Church,  they  were 
rnrn  1.11  minted  With  the  h«jriorar>^ 
^  rming  divine  offices,  antl 

IT  euchari?t  in  the  church, 

poTitmver^ies  happened  amongf  the 
ihev  freely  consented  to  have  them 
bed  by  their  bi.*<hops  and  councils, 
I  baring  recourse  to  the  secular 
Mife  for  justice.  The  sreat  care  the 
had  of  the  characters  and  reputa- 
'  those  of  iheir  order  appears  from 
that,  in  all  accusations,  especially 
[  bishops,  they  required  the  testi- 
if  two  or  three  witnesses*  according 
apostle's  rule:  they  likewis^e  ex- 
l  ti\e  character  of  liie  witnesses,  be- 
leir  testimony  was  admitted;  nor 
'  ihey  suffer  an  heretic  to  give 
ce  a^inst  a  clergyman.    The&e  in- 

relflte  to   the  respect   which  the 
id  lo  each  other. 


With  regard  to  the  respect  paid  to  the 
clergy  by  the  civil  government,  it  consisted 
chieflj^  in  exemptttig  them  from  some  kind 
of  obligations,  lo  which  others  were  liable, 
and  in  granting  them  certain  privileges 
and  immunities  which  others  did  not  enjoy. 
Thus,  by  a  law  of  Justinian,  no  secular 
judge  could  compel  a  bishop  lo  appear  in 
a  public  court*  to  give  his  testimony,  but 
was  to  send  one  of  his  officers  to  take  it 
from  his  mouth  in  private;  nor  w^as  a 
bishop  obliged  to  give  his  testimony  upon 
oath,  out  only  upon  his  bare  word.  Pres- 
byters, v^'e  find,  were  privileged  from  being 
question ed  by  torture,  as  other  witnesses 
were.  But  a  siill  more  extensive  privilege 
was»  the  exempfion  of  the  clergy  from  the 
ordinary  cognizance  of  the  secular  courts 
in  all  eau-»es  purely  ecclesiastical;  such 
being  reservedf  for  ihe  hearing  of  the 
bishops  and  councils,  not  only  by  the 
canons  of  the  Church,  but  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  also;  as  appears  from  several 
rescripts  of  the  empeiors  Constanlios,  Va- 
lentin lan.  Oratiau,  Theodosius  the  Great, 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  Vaientinian  II., 
and  JustinJan. 

Another  privilege,  which  the  clergjr  en- 
joyed by  the  favor  of  Christian  princes, 
was,  that  in  certain  ca^^es,  they  were  ex- 
empt from  some  of  the  taxes  laid  upon 
the  rest  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the 
first  place,  they  were  exempt  from  the 
cnisus  capitum,  or  personal  tribute^  but  not 
from  the  eeimf$  ngrortfm,  or  tribute  arising 
from  men's  lands  arid  possessions.  In  the 
next  place  they  were  not  obliged  to  pay 
the  nurwn  iironiatm,  soldiers^  money,  nor 
the  eqifi  canonki  adoratio^  horse  money- 
which  were  taves  laid  on  some  provinces, 
for  furnishing  the  emperor  with  new  levies, 
and  fresh  horses,  for  the  wars,  A  third 
tax  from  which  the  clergy  was  exempt, 
was  the  Y;i»^tJryi'poi,  the  silver  and  gold  (ax, 
which  was  laid  upon  trade  and  com- 
merce; and  the  fourth,  the  nHtntum^  so 
called  from  the  word  mftatorcs^  which  sig- 
nifies the  emperor's  forerunners  or  har- 
bingers; being  the  duly  incumbent  on  the 
subjects  of  the  empire  to  give  entertain- 
menl  to  the  emperor^s  court  and  retinue, 
when  they  travelled.  The  clerg)'  was  also 
exempt  from  coniribuiing  to  the  reparation 
of  highw^ays  and  bridges,  aud  from  the 
duties  called  angaria  and pfrrcng-onff-,  &a, 
by  which  the  subjects  were  obliged  lo 
furnish  horses  and  carriages,  for  the  con* 
veying  of  corn  for  the  use  of  the  army. 

Another  dort  of  immunity  which  tho 
clergy  enjoyed,  was  their  exemption  from 
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civil  offices  in  the  Roman  empire.  But 
this  privilege  was  confined  to  such  of  the 
clergy  as  had  no  estates,  but  what  belonged 
to  the  Charch  by  the  laws  of  Constantino. 
For  the  Christian  princes  always  made  a 
wide  difference  between  the  public  patri- 
mony of  the  Church,  and  the  private 
estates  of  i^uch  clergy  as  had  lands  of  a 
civil  or  secular  tenure.  For  the  one,  the 
clergy  were  obliged  to  no  duty  or  burden 
of  civil  offices;  but  for  the  other  they  were 
and  could  not  be  excused  from  them  other- 
wise than  bv  providing  proper  substitutes 
to  officiate  for  them. 

After  this  account  of  the  privileges  of 
the  ancient  Christian  clerg3r'.  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  take  some  notice  of  the  prin- 
cipal law^s  made  for  the  regulation  of  their 
lives  and  conversations. 

And,  first,  wo  may  observe  what  sort  of 
crimes  were  thought  worthy  of  degrada- 
tion. It  was  not  every  slight  failing  or  in- 
firmity, for  which  a  clergyman  was  de- 
graded, but  only  crimes  of  a  deeper  die, 
such  as  theft,  murder,  fraud,  perjury,  sacri- 
lege, and  adultery:  to  which  may  be  added, 
drmking  and  gaming,  those  two  great  con- 
sumers of  time,  and  enemies  to  all  noble 
undertakings  and  generous  services;  as, 
also,  the  taking  of  money  upon  usury, 
which  is  condemned  by  many  of  the 
ancient  canons  as  a  species  of  covetous- 
ness  and  cruelty.  And  therefore,  instead 
of  lending  upon  usury,  the  clergy  were 
obliged  to  be  exemplary  for  the  contrary 
virtues,  hospitality  and  charity  to  the  poor, 
frugality  and  a  contempt  of  the  world. 
And,  to  guard  against  defamation  and 
scandal,  it  was  enacted  by  the  canons  of 
several  councils,  that  no  bishops,  pres- 
byters, or  deacons  should  visit  wiaows 
and  virgins  alone,  but  in  the  company  and 
presence  of  some  other  of  the  clergy,  or 
some  grave  Christians. 

With  regard  to  the  laws  more  particu- 
larly relating  to  the  exercise  of  the  duties 
and  offices  of  their  function,  the  clergy 
were,  in  the  first  place,  obliged  to  lead 
studious  lives.  But  it  was  not  all  sorts  of 
studies  that  were  equally  recommended  to 
them :  the  principal  was  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  being  the  fountains  of 
that  learning,  which  was  most  proper  for 
their  calling.  Next  to  the  l^criptures,  they 
were  to  study  the  canons  of  tne  Church, 
and  the  best  ecclesiastical  authors.  In 
after  ages,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great, 
we  find  some  laws  obliging  the  clergy  to 
read,  together  with  the  canons,  Gregory's 
book  '*  De  Cura  Pastorali.'^    As  to  other 


books,  they  were  more  cautious  and  spum- 
ing in  the  study  and  use  of  them.  Soins 
canons  forbade  a  bishop  to  read  heathsa 
authors;  nor  was  he  allowed  to  read  hem- 
tical  books,  except  when  there  was  ooei- 
sion  to  confute  them,  or  to  caution  othen 
a^inst  the  poison  of  them.  But  the  pun 
hibition  of  heathen  learning  Was  to  be  un- 
derstood with  a  little  qualificatioa.  It  wm 
only  forbidden  so  far  as  it  tended  to  the 
neglect  of  Scripture  and  rnore  useful  sn- 
dies.  We  pass  over  the  obligations  incan- 
bent  on  them  to  attend  the  daily  serrios 
of  the  Church,  to  be  pious  and  devoat  in 
their  public  addresses  to  God,  to  be  zeal- 
ous in  defending  the  truth,  and  muntain- 
ing  the  unity  of  the  Church,  &c. 

By  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  no  cleigymu 
was  allowed  to  relinquish  or  desert  hit 
station  without  just  grounds  and  leave: 
yet,  in  some  cases,  resignation  was  al- 
lowed of,— such  as  old  age,  sickness,  or 
other  infirmity.    No  clergyman  was  to  i» 
move  from  one  diocese  to  another,  willi- 
out  the  consent,  and  letters  dimiseoiy,  <tf 
his  own  bishop.    The  laws  were  no  lea 
severe  against  all  wandering  cXetfpun, 
or  such  as,  having  deserted  theu  owi 
church,  would  fix  in  no  other,  but  weit 
roving  from  place  to  place:  these  soineitf 
the  ancients  called  Ba«ayrifM  or  Foenlni 
By  the  laws  of  the  Church,  the  bishop 
were  not  to  permit  such  to  officiate  in  their 
dioceses,  nor  indeed  so  much  as  to  com- 
municate in  their  churches.    Other  Iswi 
there  were,  which  obliged  the  clergy  to  lea- 
dence,  or  a  constant  attendance  upon  their 
duty.    The  Council  of  Sardica  has  sevenL 
canons  relating  to  this  matter.    Oiheii  in- 
hibited pluralities,  or  the  officiating  in  t*o 
parochial  churches.    In  pursuance  of  tha  - 
same  design,  of  keeping  the  clergy  itii^ 
and  constant  to  their  duty,  laws  were  ali9 
made  to  prohibit  them  following;  any  seca-* 
lar  employment,  which  might  divert  theirm 
too  much  from  their  proper  business  ancl' 
calling.    In  some  times  and  places.  \h^ 
laws  of  the  Church  were  so  strict  aboa^ 
this  matter,  that  they  would  not  mSn  ^ 
bishop,  or  presbyter,  to  be  left  trustee  t9 
any  man's  will.    By  other  laws  they  wer9 
prohibited  from  taking  upon  them  th9 
office  of  pleading  at  the  bar  in  any  dvil- 
contest. 

Another  sort  of  laws  respected  the  < 
ward  behavior  of  the  clergy.  Such  ^ 
the  laws  against  corresponding  and  i 
versing  too  freely  with  Jews,  and  Gentii» 
philosophers;  and  the  canons,  which  le* 
strained  them  from  eating  and  drinking  in. 


being  present  at  the  public  | 
^  To  this  sort  of  laws  we  may 
Ibe  aooient  rulei*,  which  concern  ' 
i  aod  habit  of  the  clergy :  which 
be  such  as  mi^ht  expre^^  ihe 
Dl'  iheir  minds,  without  any  alTec- 
f  Bii  pent  it  ion  9  singolarily.  As  to 
I  or  fashion  of  their  apparel,  ii  does 
ear,  for  several  age.n,  ihal  there 
(Other  distinction  observed  therein 
k  ihem  and  the  laity^  than  ihe 
»  and  gravity  of  their  {:^rb,  wilh- 
g  tied  to  any  certain  habit,  or  form 

i 

I  were  the  principal  laws  and  regu- 
>if  which  tt»e  clergy  of  the  primi- 
Ifttian  Church  were  governed;  and 
liarkabie.that  the  apostate  emperor 
faM  BO  convinced  of  their  excel- 
lai  he  had  a  des^ign  of  reforming 
ben  priesthood  upon  the  model  of 
ilian  clergy. 

ilergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are 
bhed  into  regular  and  secular.  The 
elerg)*  consists  o(  those  monks, 
6us  who  have  taken  upon  them 
rrSf  and  perform  the  oftices  of  the 
»d  in  their  respective  monasteries. 
alar  clergy  are  those  who  are  not 
leligiou.ft  order,  and  have  the  care 
iction  of  parishes.  The  Protestant 
re  all  seculars. 

toini.«^h  Church  forbidii  the  clergy 
Dmmunion  lo  marry ^  and  pretends 
&w  of  perpetual  celibacy,  or  ub«ti- 
i»m  conjugal  society,  was  retiuired 
leigy^  as  a  condition  of  their  ordi* 
nen  from  the  apostolical  ages.  But 
Irary  i»  evident  from  innumerable 
^  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  who 
I  those  early  ages  in  a  state  of  ma- 
'.  U  is  generally  agreed  by  ancient 
|hat  moM  of  the  apostles  were  mar- 

I  indeed  a  {patter  of  dispute  among 
Md,  whether  St.  Paul  was  married, 
bagh  the  major  part  incline  to  think 
llways  lived  a  cringle  life.  After  the 
kasp  we  meet  with  fteveral  mar- 
Hben.  Novatus  was  a  married 
I^W  Carthage,  and  Cyprian  also 
kiarried  man.     Phileas«  bii^hop  of 

II  had  both  wife  and  children,  as 
^  informs  us.  In  the  Council  of 
t  D.  325,  a  motion  was  made  that  a 
^bt  pass  to  oblige  the  clergy  to  ab- 
|m  all  conjugal  society  i  but  it  was 
^B||i>pposeu  by  PaphnniiuSf  a  fa- 
^Piaa  biehop,  who  pleaded  (hat 
pwts  honorable,  and  inal  so  heavy 

1  abgtairiing  from  it,  ought  not 


to  be  laid  upon  the  clergy.  Upon  which 
the  raolioa  was  laid  aside ^  and  every  man 
left  to  his  liberty,  as  before.  All  that 
Valerius,  after  Bellarmin^  has  lo  5ay 
against  inis  i^^  that  he  suspccis  the  irnlh  of 
llie  thing,  and  begs  leave  to  dissent  from 
the  historian  ;  which  is  but  a  poor  evasion 
in  the  judgraent  of  Du  Pin  himself,  who, 
though  a  Romanist,  makes  no  question 
but  ilial  the  Council  of  Nice  decreed  in 
favor  of  the  married  clergy.  The  same 
thing  is  evident  from  other  councils  of  the 
same  age;  as  the  councils  of  Caiigntf 
Ancyra,  Neoccesareaj  Elliberis,  and  Trullo. 
(See  Cclibaa/A — Bingham. 

CLERK,  This  word  is  in  fact  only  an 
abbreviation  of  the  word  cUricits^  or  cler- 
gyman. But  it  is  now  used  to  designate 
certain  lay  men ,  who  are  appointed  to  con- 
duct or  lead  the  responses  of  the  congre- 
gation j  and  otherwise  to  assist  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church.  In  Cathedrals  and 
collegiate  churches  there  are  several  of 
ihese  lay  clerks ;  in  palish  churches,  gene- 
rally, there  is  but  one,  who  is  ?tyled  the 
parish  clerk.  Before  the  Reformation, 
and  for  some  time  after,  these  were  real 
clerks,  t.  e.  clergymen  who  assisted  the 
oRiciating  priest.  But  at  the  Reformation 
so  much  ot  the  Church  property  was  con- 
fiscated ^  that  it  became  impossible  for  a 
long  time  to  maintain  more  than  one  cler- 
gyman in  a  parish;  the  office  tlierefore^ 
which  used  to  be  performed  by  one  or 
more  clergymen,  devolved  upon  a  layman. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  pari¥>hes 
where  there  are  more  than  one  clergyman 
resident,  the  duties  of  the  parish  clerk 
should  be  performed  by  them,  especially 
in  leading  the  responses,  singing,  giving 
notices.  &c.;  but  long  custom  has  so 
familiarized  us  to  the  services  of  a  Jay- 
clerk,  that  we  permit  him^  as  of  right,  to 
do  even  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy 
what,  strictly  speaking,  belongs  to  the  cle- 
rical office.  It  is  a  great  fault  in  a  con- 
gregation when  tliey  permit  the  lay-clerk 
to  do  more  than  katt  them  in  the  responses 
or  their  singing.  The  eighteenth  canon 
directs  all  persons, man,  woman,  and  child, 
lo  say  in  their  due  places  audibly  with  the 
minister,  the  confession,  the  Lord-s  prayer, 
and  the  creed,  and  make  such  other 
answers  to  the  public  prayer  as  are  ap- 
pointed in  ilie  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; 
and  the  laity  forfeit  a  high  privilege  when 
they  leave  their  share  of  the  service  to  the 
lay-clerk  alone. 

CLINIC  BAPTISM.  Baptism  on  a  sick 
bed  was  so  called  in  the  primitive  Church. 
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In  xhfi  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  certain 
solemn  days  were  set  apart  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  holy  baptism,  and  only 
on  extraordinary  occasions  were  converts 
baptized,  except  on  one  or  other  of  those 
days  J  but  if  one  already  a  candidate  for 
baptism  fell  sick,  and  if  his  life  was  en- 
dangered, he  was  allowed  to  receive  clinic 
baptism.  There  was,  however,  a  kind  of 
clinics  to  whom  great  suspicion  attached ; 
some  persons  wno  were  converts  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  would  not  be 
baptized  while  in  health  and  vigor, 
because  of  the  greater  holiness  of  life  to 
which  they  would  account  themselves 
pled2;ed,  and  because  they  thought  that 
baptism  Jidministered  on  their  deathbed 
would  wash  away  the  sins  of  their  life. 
Such  persons,  though  they  recovered  after 
their  baptism,  were  held  to  be  under  se- 
veral disabilities,  and  especially  they  were 
not  admitted  as  candidates  for  holy  orders. 

CLOISTER.  (See  Monastery.)  A  co- 
vered walk,  not  unusually  occupying  the 
four  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  which  is  almost 
an  invariable  appendage  to  a  monastic  or 
ancient  collegiate  residence.  Tlie  most 
beautiful  cloi.stcr  remaining  in  England  is 
at  Gloucester  cathedral. 

CLUNIAC  MONKS,  religious  of  the 
order  of  Clugni.  It  is  the  first  branch  of 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict. 

St.  Bernon,  of  the  family  of  the  earls  of 
Burgundy,  was  the  founder  of  this  order. 
In  the  year  910,  he  built  a  monastery  for 
the  reception  of  Benedictine  monks,  in  the 
town  of  GJugni,  situated  in  the  Masonnois, 
a  little  provHice  of  France,  on  the  river 
Garonne. 

The  monks  of  Clugni  (or  Cluni)  were 
remarkable  for  their  sanctity.  They  every 
day  sang  two  solemn  masses.  They  so 
strictly  observctl  silence,  that  they  would 
rather  have  died  than  break  it  before  the 
hour  of  prime.  When  they  were  at  work, 
they  recited  psalms.  They  fed  eighteen 
poor  persons  every  day,  and  were  so  pro- 
fuse of  their  charity  in  Lent,  that  one 
year,  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  they  distri- 
buted salt  meat,  and  other  alms,  among 
7000  poor. 

The  preparation  they  used  for  making 
the  bread  which  was  to  serve  for  the  eu- 
charist  is  worthy  to  be  observed.  They 
first  choso  the  wheat  grain  by  grain,  anil 
washed  it  very  carefully.  Then  a  servant 
carried  it  in  a  bag  to  the  mill,  and  washed 
the  grindstones,  and  covered  them  with 
curtains.  The  meal  was  afterwards  washed 
in  clean  water,  and  baked  in  iron  moulds. 


Tlie  extraordinary  discipline  obserred 
in  the  monasteries  of  Clugni  soon  spread 
its  fame  in  all  parts.  France,  Gennany, 
England,  Spain,  and  Italy,  desired  to  havs 
some  of  these  reli^iou8|  for  whom  the/ 
built  new  monasteries.  They  also  passed 
into  the  East;  and  there  was  scarcely i 
place  in  Europe  where  the  order  was  ooC 
Known. 

CCBNOBITES.  An  order  of  monks,  k 
the  fourth  century.  They  lived  togedwr 
in  a  fixed  habitation,  and  formed  one  laigB 
community  under  a  chief,  whom  th^ 
called  father  or  abbot.  The  word  is  » 
rived  from  KotvoSiop,  t^t/ff  communis  ioddu. 
(See  Monks.) 

COLLATION.  This  is  where  a  bishop 
gives  a  benefice,  which  either  he  had  u 
patron,  or  which  came  to  him  by  lapse. 

This  is  also  a  term  in  use  among  eoda- 
siastical  writers  to  denote  the  spare  umX 
on  days  of  abstinence,  consisting  of  bread 
or  other  fruits,  but  without  meat. 

COLLECTS.    These  are  certain  hiirf 
and   comprehensive  prayers,   which  ar0' 
found  in  all  known  liturgies  and  publi0 
devotional  offices.    The  use  of  the  tenia 
being  very  ancient,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  ^ive  any  satisfactory  accouot 
of  its  rise.    Ritualists  have  thought  that 
these  prayers  were  so  called,  because  (btf 
were  used  in  the  public  congregmtion  or 
collection  of  the  peonle ;  or  from  the  &et 
of  many  petitions  oeing  here  collected 
together  in  a  brief  summary ;  or  becanse 
they  comprehend  objects  of  prayer  col- 
lected   out    of  the    epistles  and  gospds- 
But  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  tto 
term,  it  is  one   of  great  antiquity.    It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  trace  the   antiquity  of 
repeating  collects  at  the  end  of  the  service. 
It   certainly,  however,  prevailed   in  oar 
own  Church,  the  Church  of  Eneland,  area 
during  the  period  preceding  the  Norman 
Conquest.    The  very  collects  that  we  still 
use  formed  part  of  the  devotional  office* 
of  our  Church  long  before  the  Refonooa* 
tion.    Vney  are  generally  directed  to  Gos> 
the  Father,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  CRBtfC 
our  Lord;   for  so  they  usually  conclodey 
though  sometimes  they  are   directed  t9 
Christ  himself,   who    is    God    co-equal 
and  co-eternal  with  the  Father.     Tnef 
consist  usually  of  two  parts,  an  humUe 
acknowledgment  of  the  adorable  perfec* 
tion  and  goodness  of  God,  and  a  petition 
for  some  benefits  from  him.    Amonff  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  regulatioD 
of  the   Church  in  making  use  of  these 
short  collects  are, — the  relief  they  give 
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ipper :  the  variety  they  ihrow 
Ato  the  service;  the  fixing  "of  attention 
»y  oew  impulses  of  Uiought;  the  solem- 
UiiEig  of  ihe  mind,  by  fretjueni  invocations 
li  the  bearer  of  praye/;  the  constant 
ice  of  aU  our  hopes  to  the  merits 
rli  irion  of  Christ,  in  whose  name 
Is  offered;  and,  lastly,  the 
elmg,  that  in  ihem  we  are 
ijp  our  prayers  in  the  same  words 
nve  been  on  the  lips  of  the  martyrs 
saints  of  all  ages. 

le  more    nsual  name    in   llie  Latin 

Itch    was    coUedit^    collects,    because 

p^jen  of  the  bishop,  which   in  any 

'  of  the   service   followed   the    joint 

of  the  deacon  and  congregation ^ 

recollection  and  recommen- 

the  prayers  of  the  people.     In 

Capstan  takes  the  phrase^  coHi- 

^  9rationem^    when,    speaking   of    the 

tmk$  in  the  Eg^^ptian  monaBterJes  and 

EaUern  Churches,   he   says,    '*  after  the 

rk*alriit  tlic'v  had  private  prayers,  which 

ly  standing,  and  partly  kneel- 

eing  ended,  he  that  collected 

lii*^  prayer  rose  up,  and  then  they  all  rose 

«p  lojreiJier  with  him,  none  presuming  to 

jUooiiuue  longer  upon  the  ground,  lesl  he 

^mytild  Rcem    rather  to  pureue  his  own 

^hveni  than    go   along    with    him   who 

Hri^cled  the  prayers,   or   closed    up    all 

FTO  liis  concluding  collect. '     Where  we 

ttiycbferve,  that  a  "  collect  '^  is  taken  for 

•Jj* chief  minister's  prayer  at  the  close  of 

•otne  pan  of  divine  service,  collecting  and 

c<i!jr!i -inr   the  people's   preceding  devo- 

[  IS.    Bpeakinw   of    one   John, 

-  aples.  who  died  in  the  cele- 

uf  divine  service,  says,  "he  gave 

J I  h'y  iho  people  to  pray,  and  then, 

|[|  f*  ed  up  their  prayers  in  a  col- 

r    ^^  mi  up  the  ghost.'' — Bingham. 

Ih  itij.y  of  the  collects.  Goo  is  desired 

toliear  the  petitions  of  the  people,  those 

Uf  had  then  made  beftye  the 

e  come    in    at   the 

"ujt:r  rjevourjns,  antl  were  by  some 

jMod  mu«ff,  thai  is  to  say,  dismi^aionn^ 

** people  being  dismissed  upon  the  pro- 

•255f^?  of  them  and  the  blessing ;  the 

"•"■tti  themselves  being  by  some  of  the 

**6faai«  called  "  blessings,  '  and  also  sa^ 

^^^f'^,  eiiher   for  that  their   chief  use 

^P  at  tlie  commonion,  or  because  they 

^V^  uttered  per  sacerdotenij  by  one  conse- 

^^^  to  holy  offices. — Sparrout, 

^Pvjjr  Reformers  observed,  first,  that  some 

■■  pow!  collects  were  corrupted  by  super- 

ifatioofl  ilteiations  and  additions,  road©  by 


}f(ye  the 

Jhd  of 

e  Vf  old 


some  later  hand.  Secondly,  that  the  mo- 
dern Roman  missals  had  left  f?ome  of  the 
primitive  collects  quite  out,  and  put  in 
their  stead  collects  containing  some  of 
their  false  opinionSj  or  relating  to  their 
innoi^ations  in  practice.  When  the  masa 
had  struck  out  an  old,  and  put  in  a  new^ 
collect,  agreeable  to  their  new  and  false 
doctrines  or  practices,  there  the  ReformerB 
restored  the  old  collect,  being  pure  and 
orthodox.  At  the  restoration  of  king 
Charles  II,,  even  those  collects  made  or 
allowed  at  the  Reformation  were  strictly 
reviewed,  and  what  was  deficient  was  sun- 
plied,  and  all  that  was  but  incongruously 
expressed  was  rectified  ;  so  that  now  they 
are  complete  and  unexceptionable,  and 
may  be  ranked  into  three  several  classes. 
First,  the  ancient  primitive  collects,  con- 
taining nothing  but  true  doctrine,  void  of 
all  modem  corruptions,  and  having  a 
strain  of  the  primitive  devotion,  being 
short  but  regular,  and  very  expressive ;  so 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  touch  more  sense 
in  so  few  words :  and  these  are  those  taken 
out  of  Pope  Gregory's  ''  Sacramentary^" 
or  out  of  tliose  additions  made  to  it  by 
the  abbot  Grimoaldua.  Many  of  these 
were  retained  in  their  native  purity  in  the 
missals  of  York  and  Sali5bur\%  and  the 
breviaries  J  but  were  no  more  depreciated 
by  standing  there,  than  a  jewel  by  lying 
on  a  dunghill.  The  second  order  of  col- 
lects are  also  ancient  as  to  the  main ;  but 
where  there  were  any  passages  that  had 
been  corrupted,  they  were  struck  out,  and 
the  old  form  restored,  or  that  passage 
rectified ;  and  where  there  was  any  defect 
it  was  supplied.  The  third  order  are  such 
as  had  been  corrupted  in  the  Roman 
missals  and  breviaries,  and  contained 
something  of  fake  doctrine,  or  at  least  of 
superstition,  in  them ;  and  new  collects 
were  made,  instead  of  these,  at  ihe  Refor- 
mation, under  king  Edward  VI. ;  and  some 
few  which  were  added,  anno  1 6^2-^  Comber, 

The  objection,  that  our  service  is  taken 
from  the  popish,  affects  chietly  the  coHecls. 
But  tho!*e  of  ours,  which  are  the  same 
with  theirs,  are  mostly  derived  from  prayer 
books,  brought  over  in  the  days  of  that 
pope,  by  whose  means  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors were  converted  to  Christianity,  above 
1100  years  ago;  and  they  were  old  ones 
then,  much  older  than  the  main  errors  of 
popery. — Seeker, 

It  appears  that  the  service  of  the  Church 
is  far  more  ancient  than  the  Roman  missal, 
properly  speaking.  And  whoever  has  at- 
tended to  the  superlative  simplicity,  fer- 
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vor,  and  energy  of  the  praters,  will  have 
no  hesitaiion  hi  co licluiJing,  thai  ihey 
tnuslT  the  collects  partifularly,  have  been 
composed  in  a  time  of  true  evangelical 
light  and  godlinee^*. — Miher-s  Church  Hht, 

U  IB  the  boast  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  her  praise,  that  her  common  prayer 
corresponds  wiUi  the  best  and  most  ancient 
liturgies  which  were  used  in  die  Church 
in  the  most  primitive  and  purest  limes, — 
Dirediofis  to  i^omTnisJiioners  in  I66L 

COLLECTS  FOR  THE  DAY.  Our 
Churchj  endeavoring  to  preserve  not  only 
the  spirit,  but  ihe  very  forms^  as  much  as 
may  be,  and  in  a  known  tongue^  of  an- 
cient primitive  devotion,  haa  retained  the 
B^ame  collects* 

For  the  object,  they  are  directed  lo  God, 
in  the  name  of  *'  Jesus  Chuist  our  Loau  ; '' 
a  few  afe  directed  to  Christ  ;  and  in  the 
litany  some  Eupplications  to  the  Holy 
GirosT,  besides  that  precatory  hymn  of 
**  Veni  Creator/-  in  the  book  of  ordinal  ion. 
Some  collects,  especially  for  great  festi- 
?als,  conclude  with  this  acknowledgment, 
— that  Christ,  with  the  Fathkr^  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  '*  liveib  and  reignethj  one 
God,  world  without  end.''  This  seems  lo 
be  done  to  testify  what  the  J?cripture  war- 
rants, that  although  for  more  congruity  vre 
an  the  general  course  of  our  prayers  go  to 
the  Father  by  the  Son,  yet  that  we  may 
also  invocate  both  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  ;  and  that  while  we  call  upon  one, 
we  equally  worship  and  glorify  all  three 
together. 

For  their  form  and  proportion,  as  they 
are  not  one  long  continued  prayer,  but 
divers  short  one'*,  they  have  many  advan- 
tages ;  the  practice  of  the  Jews  of  old,  in 
whose  prescribed  devotions  we  find  a  cer- 
tain number  of  several  prayers  or  collects, 
to  be  said  together:  the  example  of  our 
i  Lord  in  prescribing  a  ghort  form;  and 
the  judgment  and  practice  of  the  ancient 
Chri«<tians  in  iheii  liturgies.  St.  Chrysos- 
lorn,  among  others,  commends  highly  short 
and  fresjuent  prayers  with  little  dislances 
between.  And  loey  are  most  convenient 
for  keeping  away  coldness,  distraction,  and 
illusions  horn  our  devotion:  fpr  what  we 
said  in  praise  of  short  ejaculations,  is  true 
also  concerning  collects;  and  diat  not 
only  in  respect  of  tlie  minister,  but  the 
people  alrto,  whoso  minds  and  atTeetions 
become  hereby  more  erect,  close,  and  ear- 
nest, by  the  oftener  breathing  out  their 
hearty  concurrence,  and  gaying  all  of  them 
**  Amen  '■  logetlier,  at  the  end  of  eacli  col- 


lect. The  mailer  of  them  is  most 
lent.  It  consists  usually  of  Iwo  parts ;  aa 
humble  acknnvrledgment  of  the  adoirable 
perfection  and  goodness  of  God^  and  a 
congruous  petition  for  some  benefit  (rom 
him.  The  6r?t  is  seen  not  only  in  the  col- 
lects for  special  festivals  or  benefits,  but 
in  those  also  that  are  more  general ;  for 
even  in  such  what  find  we  in  the  t»egiu- 
ning  of  them*  but  some  or  other  of  ihete 
and  the  like  acknowledgments: — That 
God  ia  almighty,  everlasting,  full  of  good* 
ness  and  pity ;  the  etrength,  refuge,  and 
protector  of  all  that  trust  in  him  ;  withottt 
whom  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  ia  holy. 
That  there  is  no  continuing  in  safety 
without  him;  that  i^uch  is  our  weakneaa 
and  frailty,  that  we  have  no  power  of 
ourselves  to  help  ourselves,  lo  do  any 
good,  or  to  slatid  upright,  and  therefom 
cannot  but  fall.  Thai  we  put  no  trust  ia 
anything  thai  we  do,  but  lean  only  upon 
the  help  of  his  heavenly  grace.  Thai  ha 
h  the  author  and  giver  of  all  good  thiug:»; 
from  whom  it  comes  that  we  have  aa 
hearty  desire  to  pray,  or  do  him  any  Irw 
or  laudable  service.  That  he  ia  alway» 
more  ready  lo  hear  than  we  to  priy,  im 
to  give  more  than  w^e  desire  or  deserve; 
having  prepared  for  them  ihai  love  him 
such  good  things  as  pttM  man's  under- 
stand i  n  g, — Spa  rrmc. 

That  most  of  our  collects  n^  > 

cient,  appears  by  their  con  ft ' 
episUes  and  gospels,  which  weit  ?.  i-.L^ii 
by  St,  Hierom,  and  put  into  ihe  lectionjwy 
ascribed  to  him.     Many  believed  he  fcit 
framed  ihem  for  the  use  of  the  RoroiQ 
Church,  in  the  time  of  Pope   DamasfiA) 
above  1300  years  ago.     Certain  it  is  tint 
Celasius,  who  was  bishop  of  Home  abovd 
1200  years  since,  did  range  those  eoUectfc 
which   were  then   used,  into  order,  tsA 
composed  i^ome  new  ones;  and  that  office 
of  his  was  again  corrected  by  pope  Gregof^ 
the  Great,  a.d.  600,  whose  '*  SdrroTwrn/aff 
contatDS  most  of  those  collects  which  ^^ 
now  use. "—Cornier. 

One  of  iho  principal  reasons  why  o^^ 
public  devotions  are,  and  should  be|<i^' 
vided    into   short    coUecls,   is   Ibis,— o«** 
blessed  Sivioua  hath  told  us,  that  wh»^' 
soever  we  ask  the  Father  in  his  nani^ 
he  will  give  it  us,    It  cannot  then  but  tf^ 
necessary  ihat   the  name   of  Christ  \r^ 
frequenlfy   inserted    in   our  prayerp^  ih^* 
so  we  may  lift  up  our  hearts  unto  hinr** 
and  rest  our  faith  upon  hini,  for  the  ot^" 
taining  of  those  good  things  we  pray  fo-*"" 
And  therefore,  whatsoeYei  we  ausk  ol  Gal^-* 


COLLEGE. 

V«  peesantly  add,  ^'throagh  Jiisus  Christ 

I  Th«  petit iont^  are  not  in  one  long  pmver, 
B  to  ae^arml  short  ones ;  which  method  is 
^^flinialy  <iA  lawful  as  the  other  and,  we, 
^vAinkf  iBOte  expedienL  It  reminds  us 
^H  Ahmt  of  the  attributes  of  God  and 
V    Btrits  of  CtifiisT^  which  are  the  sround  of. 

■  iQf  asking  in  faith ;  and,  by  the  frequency 

■  4  tayin^  AxDeo^  it  stirs  up  our  attention 
m      ttd  waitnt  our  devotion,  which  are  too 

■  ipt  to  languish. — Sidter. 

COLLEGE.    A  community.    Hence  we 
tftak  of  an  episcopal  college  or  college  of 
Miopa.     It  was  an  old  maxim  of  Roman 
kw,  thmt  by  fewer  than  three  persons  a 
•rilan  eottki  not  be  formed.    Hence,  as 
i^hinofi  i«  to   be   consecrated  not  by  a 
f     Mdb  btellop,  but  bv  a  synod  or  college, 
at  Mit  three  are  required  to  be  present 
I  conjecration.    A  coUege  with  us 
■HU  means  a  house  in  which  mem- 
rsity  res^ide, 
COi  I  \N"&    Certain  heretics  that 

the  Virgin    Mary  as   a  god- 
o6ieied  a  cake  in  sacrifice   to 
I  f  tbey  appeared  in  the  fourth  century, 
aboet  (he  yea/  373,    Their  name  b  derived 
fiom  itaXXwfa,  a  little  cake. 

COMMANPRIES,  New  houses  of  the 
taam  kimi  among  the  Knights  Hospitallers, 
IS  iIm  PirMeplories  among  the  Templars. 

COMMEMORATIONS.  The  recital  of 
ike  aaoMa  of  famous  martyrs  and  con- 
fMMiey  patriarchs,  bishops,  kings^  great 
ilibiidex  writers,  munificent  benefactors : 
wkaeh  feeiitation  was  made  at  the  allar  out 
ti  iu0ytk$  (J<^0?  ^^  ^^I'^e^  tables.  There 
ise  CemiMiiioration  days  at  Oxford  and 
€mmbiid§»^  on  which  the  names  of  all  the 
kaomi  benefactors  to  the  universities  are 
pndeijiied.     (See  Dipiychs.) 

COMMEND  AM.    Commendam    is    a 

Srisf  cemmended  by  the  crown  to  the 

a  ol  a  clergrman  until  a  proper  pas- 

ia  onmilea  for  it    These  commen* 

m  tome  lime  hare  been  seldom  or 

I  to  anyone  but  bishops,  who 

•if  Inalioprics  were  of  small  Talue 

,  hf  soeciai  dispensation,  allowed  to 

koM  ifaeir  kenefieoa,  wbioh|  on  their  pro- 

detehed  ioto  the  hands  of  the 
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wefabi^)^ 
4m»^  and  o1 
bit;  they  ac 


COMMENDATORY  LETTERS.  (See 
lilMjbfaieteJ 

GQwIKirrABY.  An  exposition;  a 
beak  of  iaaolftlians  on  Holv  Scripture. 

To  p^e  a  oofnpieie  list  of  commentaries 
IS,  in  aock  a  %nirk  aa  the  pxeaent,  impot- 


sible.  The  reader  who  would  pursue 
the  subject  is  referred  to  the  authorities 
mentioned  in  the  next  article,  Commfnto' 
tors.  Some  of  the  leading  commentaries 
most  used  in  the  Church  of  England  are 
here  given. 

Theophytact;  the  last  edition  of  whose 
works  IS  that  published  at  Venice,  1754- 
l763j  in  four  volumes,  folio,  Tn  Theo- 
phylact  we  have  the  pith  of  St.  Ch  ry sostom, 
who*B  works  also  are  useful,  especially  his 
Homilies  on  St.  Matthew  and  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.   They  have  lately  been  translated. 

'*  Criliei  Sacri,  sive  Aanolata  doclissi- 
morum  Virorum  in  Vetus  ac  Novum  Tes- 
tamenlum  ;  quibus  accedunt  Traclalua 
rarii  Theologico-Philologici/'  9  torais  in  12 
voluminibus.     Amstertlara,  1698:  folio. 

AV'e  give  the  best  edition  of  this  great 
work,  which  was  first  published  in  London, 
in  1660j  in  nme  volumes^  folio,  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  Pearson 
and  other  learned  divines.  In  1701,  there 
were  pubiiabed  at  Amsterdam/' Thesaurus 
Theologico-Ptiilologicus,*'  in  two  volumes 
folio,  and  two  additional  volumes  in  1732* 
These  complete  the  work, 

^*  Mathi£i  Poli  Synopsis  Criticonim  alio- 
rumque  SS.  Interpretura,"  London,  1669- 
1674  J  five  volumes,  folio.  This  has  been 
reprinted,  and  is  a  valuable  abridgment 
and  consolidation  of  the  **Crilioi  Sacri." 
It  gives  the  conclusion <«,  without  the  argu- 
ments, of  the  *'  Critici  Sacri." 

Bishop  Hairs  ^^Contemplations  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,"  of  which  valua- 
ble work  there  have  been  several  reprints. 

Patrick,  Lowth,  VVhitbjr,  and  Arnold's 
*^  Commentary  on  the  Bible/*  London, 
1727-1760:  seven  volumes,  folio.  Re- 
printed in  4lo.,  1821.  This  is  a  standard 
work. 

**An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,'  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henry: 
folio,  five  volumes.  There  have  been 
many  reprints  of  this  truly  excellent  com- 
roentary* 

"  A  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  which  are 
inserted  the  Notes  and  Collections  of  John 
Locke,  Esu,,  Daniel  VVaterland,  D.D.,  and 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  other  learned 
persons,  with  Practical  Improvetnents," 
London,  1770 :  three  volumes,  folio.  This 
was  reprinted  in  six  volumes,  4lo.,  in  1801, 
by  Dr.  Coke,  a  Methodist,  with  some  re* 
trenchments  and  unimportant  additions^ 
and  goes  by  the  name  of  '*  Coke's  Com* 
mentary,"  It  is  very  useful  for  practical 
purposes. 
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'•'  The  Holy  Bible,  with  Original  Notes 
and  Practical  Observations,"  by  Thomas 
Scott,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Aston  Sandford: 
London.    This  has  been  often  reprinted. 

"  Tlie  Holy  Bible,  with  Notes,^^  by  Tho- 
mas Wilson,  D.D..  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man:  I^ndon,  1785:  three  volumes,  4to. 
Whatever  comes  from  the  pen  of  Bishop 
W^ilson  is  valuable;  but  the  notes  are 
rather  8Up:ge5tive  than  illustrative. 

"  The  Holy  Bible,  with  Notes  explana- 
tory and  practical ;"  taken  principally  from 
the  most  recent  writers  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  prepared 
and  arranged  by  Dr.  D'Oyley  ana  Bishop 
Mant.  Oxford  and  London,  1817:  three 
volumes,  4to.  This  work,  published  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  is  perhaps  the  most 
sound  and  useful  that  we  possess. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  com- 
mentators on  separate  books  of  the  Bible, 
but  we  may  mention  Dean  Graves  on  the 
Pentateuch,  Bishop  Home  on  the  Psalms, 
Bishop  Lowlh  on  Isaiah,  Dr.  Blaney  on 
Jeremiah,  Archbishop  Newcome  on  Eze- 
kiel,  Mr.  Wintle  on  Daniel,  Bishop  Horsley 
on  Hosea,  Dr.  Blayney  on  Zechariah,  Dr. 
Stock  on  Malachi,  Dr.  Pococke  on  Hosea 
Joel,  Micah,  and  Malachi  j  Archbishop 
Newcome  on  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets. 

On  the  New  Testament,  we  may  refer  to 
Hammond,  Whitby,  Burkitt,  Doddridge, 
Bishop  Pearce,  Dr.  Trapp,  Bishop  Porteus 
on  St.  Matthew,  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  Mac- 
kniniht,  Bishop  Fell,  Bishop  Davenant, 
Arclibishop  Leighlon  on  the  Epistles, 
Mede,  Daubeny,  Lowman,  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, and  Bishop  Newton  on  the  Apocalypse. 
We  have  omitted,  in  this  list,  contempo- 
rary writers,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  we 
have  referred  to  commentaries  chiefly  used 
by  Engii.«^h  churchmen  ;  the  more  learned 
reader  will,  not  without  caution,  have  re- 
course to  foreign  critics  also  j  of  whom  we 
may  mention,  as  persons  much  consulted, 
Vitringa,  Tittman,  Olshausen,  Tholuck, 
and  Hengstenberg.  The  "  Catena  Aurea  " 
of  Thomas  Acjuinas  has  lately  been  trans- 
lated; but  it  IS  useful  rather  to  the  an- 
tiquarian and  the  scholar,  than  to  those 
who  wish  to  ascertain  the  exact  meaning 
of  Scripture ;  and  in  the  quotations  from  the 
Fathers,  Aquinas  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon. 

COxMMENTATORS.  "  A  complete  his- 
tory of  commentators,"  says  Mr.  Hart- 
well  Home,  "  would  require  a  volume  of 
no  oniinary  dimensions.*-  Xhe  reader  who 
is  desirous  of  prosecuting  this  subject  will 


find  much  interesting  infonnation  relatife 
to  the  early  commentators  in  Rosen nticdler'i 
''  Historia  Interpretation  is  Librorum  Sa-  ^ 
crorum  in  Ecclesift  Christiana,  inde  id  ' 
Apostolorum  JEi&ie  usque  ad  Origenem, 
1795-1814."  This  elaborate  work  treHi 
exclusively  of  the  earljr  commentaton. 
Father  Simon's  ^'Histoire  Critique  d« 
Yieux  Testament,"  4to.  1680,  and  his 
^*  Histoire  Critioue  des  Principeaux  Com* 
mentateurs  de  Nouveau  Testament,'*  4a 
Rotterdam,  1689,  contain  many  Talatble 
strictures  on  the  expositors  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  up  to  his  own  time.  In 
1674  was  published  at  Frankfort,  io  two 
volumes  folio,  Joh.  Geoi^.  Dorschei  "Bib- 
lia  Numerata,  seu  Index  Specialis  in  YetH 
Testamentum  ad  singula  omnium  Libronim 
Capita  et  Commenta."  It  contains  a  liatof 
commentators.  191  in  number,  who  hid 
illustrated  every  book,  chapter,  or  veneof 
the  Scriptures  with  reference  to  the  boob^ 
chapters,  and  pa^es  of  their  several  woikL 
The  merits  and  demerits  of  commentilflii 
are  likewise  discussed  in  Walchius's  '*  Bib- 
liotheca  Theologica  Selecta ;  "  in  Eraeiti^ 
"Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamentif 
in  Morus's  "Acroases  Academis."  Fko* 
fessor  Keil,  in  his  '*  Elementa  Hennenes- 
tices  Novi  Testamenti,''  and  Profeaoi 
Beck,  in  '^MonogrammataHermeneutieflii 
Librorum  Novi  Foederis,"  respectively  no- 
tice the  principal  expositors  of  the  dcrip* 
ture.s. 

COMMINATION,  means  a  threat  or  de- 
nunciation of  vengean  ce.    There  is  an  aa* 
cient  ofRce  in  the  Church  of  England, 
entitled,  ^^  A  Commination,  or  denouneing 
of  God's  anger  and  judgment  against  hb- 
ners,  with  certain  prayers  to  be  used  on 
the  first  day  of  Lent,  and  at  other  timeitf 
the  oniinary  shall  appoint.''    This  ofiienr 
says  Mr.  Palmer,  is  one  of  the  last  memo- 
rials we  retain  of  that  solemn  penitence? 
which  during  the  primitive  ages  occppie^ 
so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  discipline  <i^ 
the  Christian  Church.    In  the  earliest  ag0^ 
those  who  were  guilty  of  grievous  rio* 
were   solemnly  reduced  to  the  order  5** 
penitents;  they  came  fasting  and  clad  i^ 
sackcloth  and  ashes  on  the  occasion,  ain^ 
after  the  bishop  had  prayed  over  tnetf'' 
they  were    dismissed  from  the  Chuicl*' 
They  then  were  admitted  gradually  to  tka^ 
classes  of  hearers j  substrati,  and  consitlenig^^ 
until  at  length,  after  long  trial  and  ezeid^ 
plary  conduct,  they  were  a^^in  decre^^ 
worthy   of  communion.    This  penitenti^-' 
discipline  at  length,  from  various  caoae^^ 
became  extinct,  both  in  the  Eastern  aa^ 
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«i4em  Churches :  and,  from  the  twelfth 
Iff  ihirteeuth  century,  the  solemn  oflic©  of 
U»  first  day  of  Lent  was  the  only  memo- 
'  t  o(  tht»  ancient  dUcipline  m  the  We^t. 
iCIuifeh  of  Englaodlias  long  u&ed  this 
•i  lIB&rly  as  we  do  at  present,  as  we 
I  ilmoftt  ejcacdy  the  same  appointed  in 
MS.  Sacfamentary  of  Leafric,  which 
iwtiliea  for  our  Church  about  the  ninth 
rienih  century ;  atxd  year  by  year  she  di- 
Kit  ber  minifiterii  to  lament  the  defection 
^  die  godly  didctpime  we  have  been  de- 

The  preface  which  the  Church  haa  pre* 
£i«d  to  thb  otfice  will  supply  the  room  of 
lA  mtroduction.  It  informs  na  that,  ''  in 
tll«  ^rioutiire  Church,  there  waa  a  godly 
diicipliQe  ^  that,  at  the  beginning  of  Lent, 
nel»  perBona  as  stood  convicted  of  notori- 
OtticniiMa  were  put  to  open  penance,  and 
fwiallixl  lA  thb  world,  that  their  souls 
wifh*  be  8a?ed  in  the  day  of  the  Lokd  ; 
tiBtt  tllftt  others^  admonished  by  their  ex- 
I  migbt  be  the  more  afraid  to  offend.'^ 
mfier  in  which  il^ii»  discipUne  was 
J,  is  thus  recorded  by  Grattan :  On 
ibft  tot  day  of  Lent  the  penitents  were 
1o  praaeot  Uieanielves  before  the  bishop 
ckuwil  Willi  sackcloth,  with  naked  teet, 
■ad  efva  turned  to  the  ground :  and  this 
wm  10  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the 
pripeipal  ^my  of  the  diocese,  who  were 
m  JM^  of  tEd  sincerity  of  their  repen- 
tnee.  Tbeee  introduced  them  into  the 
Qnnelit  wHere  the  bishop,  all  in  tears,  and 
ite  fesi  of  the  clergy,  repeated  the  seven 


psalms.  Then,  rising  from 
I  ibey  threw  ashes  upon  them,  and 
their  head^  with  e>ack cloth  ;  and 
with  mournful  sighs  declared  to 
I  lkai|  as  Adam  waa  cast  out  of  para- 
io  tney  must  be  cast  out  of  the 
Tbea  the  bishop  commanded 
>  to  turn  tiiem  out  of  the  church 
all  the  clergy  followed  after^ 
^  that  cur6e  upou  Adam,  ^*  la  the 
thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat  bread.^' 
Tb*  liW  penance  waa  inflicted  upon  them 
tile  i»as:|  litne  the  Mcrament  was  adminis- 
mtmd,  which  wa»  the  Sunday  following. 
ibid  ill  thb  wai!  done,  to  the  end  that  the 
f  obeervin^  how  great  a  disorder 
eh  waa  in  by  reason  of  their 
,  ihimtd  not  lighUy  esteem  of  pe- 

thii  discipline  was  severe,  yet 

r  nBisiygood  consequences  of  it  showed 

it  TCithy  the  imitation  of  the  Church  in 

I ;  so  that  it  was  anciendy 

L  oui  own,  aa  well  as  in  foreign 


churches.  But  In  later  agei>  during  the 
corruption  of  ihe  Church  ot  Rome,  this 
godly  discipline  degenerated  into  a  formal 
and  customary  contesiiion  upon  Ash  Wed- 
neE^dayjj,  used  by  all  persons  indiderenlly, 
whether  pen  items  or  not,  from  whom  no 
other  testimony  of  their  repentance  was 
required,  than  thai  they  should  submit  to 
tlie  empty  ceremony  of  sprinkling  ashes 
upon  their  heads.  But  this  our  wise  re- 
formers prudently  laid  aside  as  a  mere 
shadow  and  siho.w  •  and  not  without  hearty 
grief  and  concern,  that  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  abominable  corruptions  of  the 
Romish  Church,  in  their  formal  confes- 
sions and  pretended  absolutions,  in  their 
sale  of  indulgences,  and  their  sordid  com- 
mutations  of  penance  for  money,  had  let 
the  people  tooee  from  those  primitive 
bonds  01  discipline,  which  tentler  really 
to  their  amendment,  but  to  which,  through 
the  ri^or  and  severity  it  enjoins,  they 
found  it  impracticable  to  reduce  them 
again.  However,  since  they  could  not  do 
what  they  desired,  diey  desired  to  do  as 
much  as  they  could;  and  therefore,  till 
the  said  di^ipline  may  be  restored  again 
(which  is  rather  to  be  wi&hed  than  expect- 
ed in  these  licenlioua  times),  they  nave 
endeavored  to  supply  it  as  well  as  they 
were  able,  by  appointing  an  otfice  to  be 
used  at  this  season,  called  '^  A  commina- 
tion^  or  denouncing  of  God's  anger  and 
judgments  against  sinners; ''  that  so  the 
people,  being  apprised  of  Con's  wradi  and 
mdignation  agahist  their  wickedness  and 
sins,  may  not  be  encouraged,  through  ihe 
want  of  discipline  in  the  Church,  to  follow 
and  pursue  tnem ;  but  be  moved  by  th*i 
terror  of  the  dreadful  judgments  of  Con, 
to  supply  diat  discipline  to  themselves, 
by  severely  judging  and  condemning 
themselves,  and  so  to  avoid  bein^  judged 
and  condemned  at  the  tribunal  or  God, 

2.  But,  besides  *'  the  first  day  of  Lent/^ 
on  which  it  is  expressly  enjoined,  it  is  also 
supposed,  in  the  tide  of  it,  to  be  used  *'  at 
other  times,  as  the  ordinary  shall  direct/' 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  observation  of 
Bucer ;  for  it  was  originally  ordered  upou 
Ash  Wednesdays  only,  and  therefore  in 
the  fir»t  Common  Prayer  Book  it  had  no 
other  tide,  but  **Tho  First  Day  of  Lent, 
commonly  called  Ash  Wednesday."  Bui 
Bucer  approving  of  the  office,  ano  not  see- 
ing reason  why  it  should  be  confined  to 
one  day,  and  not  used  ofteoer,  at  least  four 
times  a  year,  tlie  tide  of  it  was  altered 
when  it  came  to  be  reviewed;  from  which 
time    it    was    called,   ^^  A    comroination 
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against  sinners,  with  certain  prayers  to  be 
used  at  clivers  times  in  the  year."  How 
often,  or  at  what  particular  times,  we  do 
not  find  prescribed ;  except  that  Bishop 
Cosins  informs  us  from  the  Visitation  Ar- 
ticles of  Archbishop  Grindal  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1576, 
that  it  was  appointed  three  times  a  year: 
namely,  on  one  of  the  three  Sundays  next 
before  Easter,  on  one  of  the  two  Sundays 
next  before  Pentecost,  and  on  one  of  the 
two  Sundays  next  before. Christmas;  that 
is,  I  suppose  the  office  was  appointed 
yearly  to  be  used  on  these  three  days,  as 
well  as  on  Ash  Wednesday.  For  that  Ash 
Wednesday  was  then  tho  solemn  day  of 
all,  and  on  which  this  office  was  never  to 
be  omitted,  may  be  gathered  from  the  pre- 
face, which  is  drawn  up  for  the  peculiar 
use  of  that  day.  And  accordingly  we  find, 
that,  in  the  Scotch  Common  Prayer,  a 
clause  was  added,  that  it  was  to  be  used 
"  especially  on  the  first  day  of  Lent,  com- 
monly called  Ash  Wednesday."  How- 
ever, in  our  own  liturgy,  the  title  stood  as 
above,  till  the  last  review^  when  a  clause 
was  added  for  the  sake  of  explaining  the 
word  comminatiou :  and  the  appointing  of 
the  times  on  which  it  should  be  used,  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop,  or  the 
ordinary.  So  that  the  whole  title,  as  it 
stands  now,  runs  thus :  "  A  Commination, 
or  denouncing  of  (ioD's  anger  and  judg- 
ments against  sinners,  with  certain  prayers 
to  be  used  on  the  first  day  of  I^nt,  and  at 
other  times,  as  the  ordinary  shall  appoint." 
The  ordinaries,  indeed,  seldom  or  never 
make  use  of  the  power  here  given  them, 
except  that  sometimes  they  appoint  part 
of  tho  ortice,  namely,  from  the  fifty-first 
Psalm  to  the  end,  to  be  used  upon  solemn 
days  of  fasting  and  humiliation.  But  as 
to  tho  whole  office,  it  is  never  used  en- 
tirely but  upon  the  day  mentioned  in  the 
title  of  it,  namely,  "  the  first  day  of  Lent." 
—Wkently. 

[The  office  for  ''A  Commination,  or  de- 
nouncing of  God's  anger  and  judgments 
against  sinners,*'  was  left  out  of  the  Ame- 
rican Book,  but  the  three  concluding 
prayers  of  that  office  were  introduced 
into  the  service  for  Ash  Wetliiesday,  im- 
mediately after  the  collect  for  that  day.] 

COMMISSARY,  is  a  title  of  jurisdiction, 
appertaiiflng  to  him  that  exercises  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  in  places  so  far  dis- 
tant from  the  chief  city,  that  the  chancel- 
lor cannot  call  the  people  to  the  bishop's 
principal  consistory  court  without  great 
trottble  to  them. 


Chancellors,  or  bishops'  lawyers,  ^ 
first  introduced  into  the    Church  by  tht 
2d  canon  of  the  Council   of  Chalcedoo. 
and  were  men  trained  up  in  the  civil  uu 
canon  law,  to  direct  bishops  in  matten  d  ' 
judgment  relating  to  ecclesiastical  affiun. 

Whatever  the  extent  of  the  chancellor^ 
authority  as  a  judge  may  be.  throngbok 
the  diocese,  with  relation  to  tne  bishop'^ 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  commissary's  u- 
thority  extends  only  to  such  paiticnlv 
causes,  in  such  parts  of  the  diocese,  far 
which  he  holds  the  bishop's  comniiHiai 
to  act. 

In  the  Clementine  constitutions  thisofr 
cer  is  termed  officialis  foraneus.  By  ik 
2]8t  of  Henry  YIII.  c.  13,  he  shall  not  bi 
within  the  statute  of  non-residence ;  bt 
may  grant  licenses;  he  may  excommiBi- 
cate,  and  prove  a  last  will  and  testament: 
but  that  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  oidi- 
nary  j  and  a  grant  of  such  power  does  not 
hold  good  beyond  the  life  of  the  ordinaiyi 
and  does  not  bind  his  successor :  when^ 
by  prescription  or  by  composition,  then 
are  archdeacons,  who  have  jurisdiction  ii 
their  archdeaconries,  as  in  most  plsen 
they  have,  there  the  office  of  commuHU^ 
is  superfiuous. — See  Gibson's  Codex,  Toi.L 
Introductory  Discourse,  p.  25. 

COMMON  PRAYER.  (See  LHurgf.) 
By  Canon  4.  Whosoever  shall  affirm  tut 
the  form  of  God's  worship  in  the  Cbarch 
of  England,  established  by  law,  and  con- 
tained in  the  Book  of  Common  Pnyw 
and  administration  of*the  sacraments,  if  t 
corrupt,  superstitious,  or  unlawful  wonh^ 
of  God,  or  containeth  an3rthing  in  it  tbit* 
repugnant  to  the  Scriptures,  let  him  be 
excommunicated  ipso  factOy  and  not  i^ 
stored  but  by  the  bishop  of  the  place, » 
archbishop,  after  his  repentance  and  pab- 
lie  revocation  of  such  his  wicked  erroit. 

By  Canon  38.    If  any  minister,  after  b* 
has  subscribed  to  the  Book  of  Coramoft 
Prayer,   shall  omit    to  use   the  form^^ 
prayer,  or  any  of  the  orders  or  ceremoni^ 
prescribed  in  the  Communion  Book,  1^ 
nim  be  suspended ;  and  if  after  a  mont)^ 
ho  does  not  reform  and  submit  himself,  1^ 
him  bo  excommunicated ;  and  then,  if  H^ 
shall  not  submit  himself  within  the  spa&^ 
of  another  month,  let  him  be  deposed  iroi^ 
the  ministry. 

And  by  Canon  98.  After  any  judge  ecd^^ 
siastical  has  pronounced  judicially  again^ 
contemners  of  ceremonies,  for  not  oMerr^ 
ing  the  rites  and  orders  of  the  Church  o^ 
England,  or  for  contempt  of  public  prayeT^j 
no  judge  ad  quern  shall  allow  of  his  appeal  ^ 
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rproQi 
'  seep 


tlie  party  appellant  do  first  per^o- 

E>fiiiae  and  avow,  thai  he  will  faiih- 

Bp  and  obf^erre  all  ihe  rtles  and 

I  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 

I  prescribed  form  of  cammon  prayer 

I  hkewise  eabscjribe  to  the  same. 

! UNION.  This  i»  one  of  the 
giren  to  the  sacrament  of  the  eu- 
stf  and  VfHB  undoubtedly  taken  from 
,  f^iul  s  account  of  that  wicramentj  where 
[l»t(taches,  as  the  learned  Dr.  Walerland 
[tberres,  that  the  effect  of  ibis  service  i» 
[^  oommanion  of  llie  body  and  blood  of 
]Cjiai7T,  (t  Cor  X.  I6-)  He  does  not, 
d,  c«n  the  sacraineat  by  that  namej 
have  done  since.  He  was  sig- 
_  what  the  thing  is,  or  what  it  does, 
'  than  how  it  was  then  calltd,  (See 
BfMl»  LorfTa  Sjpper,  and   Conseeration 

►  office  for  the  holy  communion  is  a 
EA  otHce,  and  there  is  no  direction  at 
llim^  of  the  day  it  Bhail  be  u^sed, 
fe^'nm  haA  determined  that  it  shall 
b^4^  lorenoon-    The  communion 

m  mpi  T  fvenf  SunJayt  only  the 

diBfcti  h;tA  ordered  ifxat  there  shall  le  no 
eOfliliiiim<^n  excepl  four  (or  diree  at  least) 
rtimn  \  iih  the  prieM.  The  absence 

of  ib*^  t  ucharif^  therefore  proves 

mm  m  r^f*  unn^;  either  that  the  sin  of 
flke^peofilo  19  so  great  that  even  in  the  large 
fmn^i^B  three  aoch  persons  ready  to  com- 
wnnxmMB  are  not  to  be  found  every  Sun- . 
^tiff  end  to  only  part  of  the  i^rvice  ' 
OMl  lMll9ed|  or  else  if  three  communi* 
cAniM  emn  he  Count! ,  the  f-in  of  the  clergy 
It  in  not  having  weekly  communion. 
caihrdral  and  collegiate  churches, 
I  are  many  priestaand  deacons, 
I  all  receive  the  coram  union  with 
, .  err  Sunday  at  the  least. ^*  We 

kcfa  ftttnoao  the  directions  of  the  can  on  a 
andmbfje. 

Th»  rubric  decrees^  there  shall  none  be 
aJfliilled  to  the  holy  communion  until 
•QciiliiDa  as  he  be  confirmed,  or  be  ready 
aod  «l«9tiioua  to  be  confirmed. 

Bf  the  canons  of  Archbishop  Peckham| 
IfTt,  k  ia  roled  that  none  s^hall  give  the 
Boifuniinioin  to  the  parishioner  of  another 
prioilj  without  hismanift^st  license;  which 
mSmmnce  tiiall  not  eviend  to  travellers, 
et  la  fmona  in  danger,  nor  to  cases  of 


ilail  lij  Canon  2S.    The  ohurchwardens* 
Mtaen,  and  their  a^si^tants,  shall 
at  weU  aa  the   mitii^ter,   whether 
(csoRie  often  and  commonly 
parlahea  to  their  churchy  and 


show  their  minister  to  them,  lest  perhaps 
they  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table 
amongi*t  others :  which  they  shall  forbid, 
and  remit  such  home  to  their  own  parish 
churches  acd  ministers,  there  to  receive 
the  communion  with  the  rest  of  their  own 
neighbors. 

Rubric,  And  if  any  be  an  open  and 
notorious  evil  livery  or  have  done  any 
wrong  to  his  neighbors  by  word  or  deed! 
so  that  the  congregation  be  iherebv  of- 
fended, the  curate,  having  knowledge 
thereof,  shall  eal!  him  and  advertise  him, 
that  in  any  wi^e  he  presume  not  to  come 
to  the  Loan's  table  until  he  has  openly  de- 
clared himself  to  have  truly  repented,  and 
amended  his  former  naudity  hfe^  that  the 
congregation  may  thereby  be  satisfied, 
which  before  were  offended ;  and  that  he 
has  recompensed  the  parties  to  whom  he 
han  done  wrontj;  or  at  least  declare  him- 
self to  be  in  full  purpose  so  to  do,  as  soon 
as  he  conveniently  may. 

Rubric.  The  same  order  shall  the  curate 
use  with  those  between  whom  he  per- 
ceiveih  malice  and  hatred  to  reign,  not 
Hulfering  them  to  be  partakers  of  the 
LoHD-^  table  utitil  he  know  them  to  be  re- 
conciled. And  if  one  of  the  parties  so  at 
variance  be  content  to  forgive,  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  all  that  the  other  has 
trespassed  against  him,  and  to  make 
amends  for  that  he  himself  baa  offended » 
and  the  other  party  will  not  be  persuaded 
to  a  godly  unhv,  but  remain  still  in  his 
forwardness  ani  malice,  the  minit?ter  in 
ihal  case  ought  to  admit  the  penitent  per- 
son to  the  holy  communion,  and  not  him 
that  is  obstinate.  Provided  that  every 
minister  so  repelling  any,  as  is  specified 
in  this  or  the  next  preceding  parsigraph 
of  this  rubric,  shall  be  obliged  to  give  an 
account  of  the  same  to  the  ordinary,  with- 
in fourteen  davs  after  at  the  farthest ;  and 
the  ortlinar^'  fihall  proceed  against  the  of- 
fending person  according  to  the  canon. 

By  Canon  26,  No  minister  »hall  iti  any 
wbe  admit  to  the  receiving  of  the  holy 
communion  any  of  hiscure  or  flock,  which 
be  openly  known  to  hve  in  sin  notorious 
without  repentance;  nor  any  who  have 
maliciouf^ly  and  openly  contended  with 
their  neighbors;  ndr  any  churchwardens 
or  sidenmen  who  refuse  or  neglect  to  make 
presentment  of  offences  according  to  their 
oaths. 

By  Canon  27,  No  minister,  when  he 
celebrateth  the  communion,  shall  wittingly 
administer  the  same  to  any  but  to  anch  as 
kneel,   under  pain   of   suspension ;   nor^ 
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under  the  like  pain,  to  any  that  refuse  to 
be  prese!it  al  public  prayers,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  Church  of  England ;  nor 
to  any  that  \ue  common  or  notorioua  de- 
pravers of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  Administration  of  the  Sacraraenis,  and 
of  the  orders,  riles,  and  ceremonies  tfiere- 
in  prescribed  ;  or  of  anything  that  is  con- 
taioed  in  the  book  of  ordering  priests  and 
bishops;  or  lo  any  ihal  have  spoken 
a^amst  and  depraved  his  majesiy^s  sove- 
reign authority  iu  causes  ecclesiastical ; 
except  every  such  person  shall  first  ac- 
knowledge to  the  ministftrbefore  the  church- 
wardens his  repentance  for  the  same,  and 
momise  by  word  (if  he  cannot  write)  that 
lie  will  ilo  so  no  more;  and  except  fif  he 
can  vvriie)  he  shall  fir^i  do  the  same  under 
njs  iiandwriiin-j  to  be  delivered  lo  the 
T?k*^^r'  ^"*^  ^*>^  ^'""  seijt  to  ihe  bishop 
01  Itie  diocese,  or  ordinary  of  the  place, 
irovided  that  every  minister  so  repeUing 
any  (as  is  specified  eiUier  in  this  or  the 
next  preceding/  constitution)  shall  upon 
coraptamtj  oi  being  lequlred  by  the  ordi- 
^^^>\signify  the  cause  thereof  unto  him, 
and  therein  obey  hia  order  and  direction. 
iiv  Canon  109.  If  any  offend  their 
prethren,  either  by  adultery,  whoredamj 
*"l^^n^  ^^  drunkenness,  or  by  swearing^ 
nbaldry,  usury ,  or  any  other  un cleanness^ 
or  Wickedness  of  life,  such  notorious  of- 
lendera  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  holy 
cornmunion  till  they  be  reformed. 

Canon  71.  No  minister  shall  administer 
toe  holy  communion  in  any  private  house, 
except  it  be  in  times  of  necessity^  when 
any  being  eidier  so  impotent  as  he  cannot 
go  to  the  church,  or  very  dangerously  sick, 
are  desirous  to  be  partakers  of  ihrs  holy 
sacrament,  npon  pain  of  suspension  for 
the  fiiH  oifence,  and  excommunication  for 
the  second.  Provided  that  houses  are  here 
reputed  for  private  houses^  wherein  are 
no  chapels  dedicated  and  allowed  by  the 
ecclesiasiieal  laws  of  this  realm.  And  pro- 
vided, alsO|  under  the  pains  before  ex- 
pressed, that  no  chaplains  do  administer 
the  communion  in  any  other  places,  but  in 
the  chapels  of  the  said  houses ;  and  that 
also  they  do  the  same  very  seldom  upon 
Sundays  and  holydays ;  so  that  both  ttie 
lords  and  masters  of  the  said  houses  and 
their  families  shall  at  other  times  resort  to 
their  own  parish  churches,  and  there  re- 
ceive the  holy  communion  a!  least  once 
every  year. 

Canon  22.  We  do  require  eveiy  mi- 
nister to  give  warning  to  his  parishioners 
publicly  in  the  church  at  morning  prayer| 


the  Sunday  before  every  time  of  his  a<i> 
ministering  that  holy  sacrament,  for  their 
better  preparation  of  themselves  j  which 
said  warning  we  enjoin  the  said  pajiih- 
ioners  lo  accept  and  obey,  under  tLe  pa* 
naity  and  tlanger  of  the  law. 

And  by  the  Rubric.  The  minister  ^tM 
always  give  warning  for  the  celebration  of 
the  holy  communion  upon  the  Sunday,  or 
some  holyday  immediately  precediog. 

Rubric.  So  many  as  intend  lo  be  par- 
takers of  the  holy  communion  »baUsignifj 
tlieir  names  to  the  curate,  at  leaift  eome 
lime  the  day  before. 

Rubric.  There  shall  be  no  celebmlioQ 
of  the  Lord '6  supper,  except  there  be  • 
convenient  number  to  commnnicate  witJi 
the  priest,  acccording  to  his  di^cretjoo. 
And  if  there  be  not  above  twenty  persoM 
in  the  parish  of  discretion  lo  receive  the 
communion,  yet  there  shall  be  no  comma* 
nion,  except  four  (or  three  at  the  leaflt) 
communicate  with  the  priest.  And  m 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  ud 
colleges,  where  there  are  many  prieiti 
and  deaconS;  they  shall  all  receive  the  com- 
munion with  the  priest  every  Sunday  it 
the  least,  except  they  have  reaaoitabll 
cause  to  the  contrary. 

Canon  82.     Whereas  we  have  do  doubt 
but  that  in  all  churches  convenient  tnd 
decent  tables  are  provided  and  placed  for 
the  celebration  of  the   holy  commttnioflj 
we  appoint  that  the  same  tables  shall  frost 
time  to  time  be  kept  and  repaired  in  soffi' 
cientand  seemly  manner,  and  coveretliu 
time  of  divine   service   with  a  carpet  of 
silk  or  other  decent  sluir,  thought  meetbj 
the  ordinary  of  the  place,  if  any  quefllioo 
be  made  ot  it,  and  with  a  fair  Uoeo  doik 
at  the  time  of  the  ministration  as  becoixt^ 
that  table ;   and   so    stand,  saving  whan 
the  holy  communion  is  to  be  administered^ 
at  which  lime  the  same  shall  be  placed"* 
so  good  sort  within  lire  churcli  or  ohanc^U 
as  thereby  the  minister  may  be  more  coP' 
venienlly  heard  of  the  communicants  i* 
hia  prayer  and  ministration,  and  the  corfl"'' 
municanls  also  more  conveniently  and  i 
more  number  may  communicate  wilk  tb* 
said  minister. 

By  Canon  20.  The  churchwardeoi 
against  the  time  of  every  cooununioct^ 
eihall,  at  the  charge  of  the  parish,  with  thi^ 
advice  and  direction  of  the  minister,  prtr^ 
vide  a  suflicient  quantity  of  fine  woit^ 
bread,  and  of  good  and  wholesome  vme^ 
for  the  number  of  communicants  that  sbaiA 
receive  there j  which  wine  shall  be  brougk*^ 
to  the  communion  table  ia  a  dean  anc^ 
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J  pot  or  Btoop  of  pewter,  if 
it  metal. 

be  rubric.  The  bread  and  wine 
mm  union  shall  be  provided  by 
)  and  churchwardenB  at  the 
the  parish.  And  to  take  away 
a  of  dissension  and  superslilion, 
person  has  or  tnigbl  liave  con- 
»  oread  and  wine,  it  shall  stifiice 
read  be  such  as  t3  usual  to  be 
ihe  besl  and  purest  wheat  bread 
nienlJy  may  be  gotten. 
ibric,  in  the  communion  service 
>nd  Edward  VL  it  was  ordained, 
yles  the  clearkes  do  syng  the 
lo  loany  as  are  disposed,  ehalt 
k  poore  mennes  boxe,  every  one 
\  to  his  habilitie  and  charitable 

the  present  rubric,  whilj^t  the 
)f  the  offertory  are  in  reading; 
f»St  churchward  ens  J  or  other  lit 
pointed  for  that  purpose,  shall 
le  alms  for  the  poor,  and  other 
af  the  people,  in  a  decent  ba^^in, 
ided  by  the  parish  for  that  pur- 
reverenlly  bring  it  to  ihe  priest, 

humbly  present  and   place  it 

holy  table.  And  after  divine 
ended,  the  money  given  at  the 
ihall  be    disposed   of  to   such 

charitable  uses  as  the  minlBtry 
iwardens  shall  think  fit ;  wherein 
agree^  it  shall  be  disposed  of  as 
ry  shall  appoint. 

Such  ornaments  of  the  church, 
f  ministers  thereof,  at  dl  times 
linistrationr*,    shall  be    retained 

use  as  were  in  the  Church  of 
ry  the  authority  of  parliament 
nnd  year  of  the  rei^^of  king 
H  And  by  the  rubric  of  2  Ed- 
Hrhich  had  this  authority  of 
fil  is  ordained,  that  upon  the 
at  the  time  appointed  for  the 
m  of  the  holy  communion,  the 

shall  execute  the  holy  ministry 
upon  him  iho  vesture  appointed 
nmistration  ]  that  is  to  say,  a 
I  plain,  with  a  vestment  or  cope : 
m  there  be  man?  priests  or 
hen  so  many  shall  be  ready  to 
nest  in  the  ministrations  as  snail 
ite,  and  shall  have  upon  them 
he  vestures  appointed  for  their 
that  is  10  say,  aJbes  with  tun  ides, 
isoever  the  bishop  shall  celebrate 
wnmunion  in  the  church,  or  exe- 
publia  ministration^  he 
,  besides  his  rochet,  a 
10 


surplice  or  albe.  and  a  eope  or  vestment^ 
am  aim  his  pastoral  staff  in  his  handf  or 
else  borne  or  holden  by  his  chaplain. 

Art,  28,  Transubstaiitiation  (or  the 
change  of  the  subelance  of  bread  and 
wine)  in  llie  supper  of  the  Lord  cannot 
be  proved  by  Holy  AVrii ;  but  it  h  repug- 
nant lo  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  over- 
throweth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament,  and 
hath  given  occasion  to  many  superstitions. 

Art.  30.  The  cup  of  the  Lord  is  r^ot 
10  be  denied  to  the  lay  people;  for  both 
the  parts  of  the  Loai^s  sacrament,  bj* 
Chrlst'S  ordinance  and  commandment, 
ought  lo  be  ministered  to  all  Christian  men 
alike. 

Rubric*  If  any  of  the  bread  and  wine 
remain  anconsecraled,  the  curate  shall 
have  it  to  his  own  use ;  but  if  any  remain 
of  that  which  was  consecrated,  it  shall  not 
be  carried  out  of  the  church,  but  the  priest, 
and  such  other  of  the  communicants  as  he 
shall  then  call  unto  him,  i*hal]  immediatelv 
after  the  blessing  reverenily  eat  and  drint 
iho  same. 

By  the  ancient  canon  law,  every  layman 
(not  prohibited  by  crime  of  a  heinous 
nature)  waj*  required  to  communicate  at 
least  thrice  in  the  year,  namely*  at  Easter, 
Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas;  and  the  se- 
cular clergy  net  communicating  at  those 
times  were  not  to  bo  reckoned  amongst 
the  Catholics.  And  by  the  rubric  in  tae 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  every  parish- 
ioner shall  comraunicale  at  least  three 
times  in  one  year,  of  which  Easter  to  be 
one. 

Rubric.  Upon  the  Sundays,  and  other 
holydays  (if  there  be  no  communion), 
shall  be  giaid  all  that  is  appointed  at  the 
communion,  until  the  end  of  the  general 
prayer  for  the  wliole  state  of  Ciirist^s 
Church  militant  here  in  earth,  together 
with  one  or  more  of  the  collects  last  Before' 
rehearsed,  concluding  with  the  blessing. 

Since  the  death  of  Christ  hath  recon- 
ciled God  to  mankind,  and  his  intercession^ 
alone  obtains  all  good  things  for  us,  wo' 
are  enjoined  to  ma^e  all  our  prayers  in  his 
name ;  and,  as  a  more  powerful  way  of 
interceding,  to  commemorate  his  pa:*sion 
by  celebrating  the  holy  eucharist,  which  in 
the  purest  ages  was  always  joined  lo  their 
pubiic  and  common  prayers.  (Acts,  ii,  42,) 
And  as  evidence  that  our  Church  wishes  it 
were  so  still,  she  appoints  a  great  part  of 
this  office  to  be  used  on  all  Sundays  and 
holydays,  and  orders  the  priest  lo  say  it 
at  the  altar,  the  place  where  all  the  prayers 
of  the  Church  of   old  were  wont-  to  b^ 
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made,  because  ibere  was  the  proper  place 
r  to  commemorate  Jesus  our  omy  Mediator, 
by  whom  ail  our  prayers  become  accepted- 
And  hence  the  ancients  call  this  office  '^  ll^e 
service  of  the  aJtar/-  which  in  the  time  of 
celebration  was  thefi  also,  as  our  rubric 
now  enjoins,  covered  wiih  a  fair  linen 
cloth,  A  a  for  the  primitive  and  original 
form  of  administration,  since  Chrjst  did 
not  insliime  any  one  method,  it  was  vari- 
ous in  divers  chnrches,  only  all  agreed  in 
uain^  the  Lord's  prayer^  and  reciting  the 
words  of  institution,  which  therefore  some 
think  was  all  the  apostles  used ;  but  iheir 
successors  in  several  churches  added  seve* 
ral  devout  forms  thereunto,  which  being 
joined  to  the  original  order  used  by  the 
founder  of  each  church,  was  for  greater 
honor  called  by  the  name  of  that  first 
author ;  and  hence  wo  have  now  the  liturgy 
used  at  Jernsalem  called  ^'The  Liturgy 
of  St.  James;''  that  of  Alexandriaj  called 
"The  hiim^Y  of  St.  Mark;-'  that  of  Rome, 
called  ''The  Liturgy  of  St,  Clement f 
with  others  of  lesser  value ;  which,  by  the 
fancy  of  adding  lo  them  in  every  age,  have 
contracted  many  supersiiuons  of  later 
times,  and  yet  do  still  contain  many  genuine 
and  substantial  pieces  of  Irne  primitive 
devolion,  easily  distinguished  irom  the 
modem  and  corrupt  additions.  But  since 
none  of  these  apostolical  liturgies  were  be- 
lieved of  divine  institution,  St.  Basil  and 
Sl  Chrysostora  made  new  forms  for  their 
own  churches,  now  generally  used  in  the 
east  J  and  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  composed  sacramentaries  Jor  their 
several  churches;  and  the  Christians  in 
Spain  had  a  peculiar  order  for  this  office, 
called  ** The  Mozarabic form  ;• '  ihe  Gallican 
Church  had  another  distinct  from  all  these ; 
and  St.  Gregory  was  so  far  from  imposing 
4he  Roman  missal  on  this  Church  of  Eng- 
land, that  he  advises  Augustine  the  monk 
to  Feview  all  liturgies,  and  take  out  of 
them  what  was  best,  and  so  to  compose  a 
form  for  this  nation.  And  when  the  Ro- 
man missal  (afterward  imposed  here)  was 
shamefully  corrupted,  om  judicious  re- 
formers made  use  of  this  ancient  and  just 
liberty ;  and,  comparing  all  liturgies*  they 
have  out  of  them  all  exlracied  what  is 
most  pure  anvi  primitive,  and  so  composed 
this  admirable  office,  which,  as  Bishop 
Jewel  affirms,  **comea  as  nigh  as  can  be 
to  ihe  apostolic  and  ancient  Catholic 
Chua*h,^'  and  indeed  is  ffie  most  exact 
now  extant  in  the  Christian  world,  the  ex- 
plaining whereof  will  effectually  serve  to 
anist  the  communicant  in  order  to  a  worthy 


preparation  before  the  receiving,  de^w! 

affections  in  receiving,  and  the  cof 
of  his  holy  purposes  afterwards:  fo 
instmct  us  in  all  that  is  neceseary  to  be 
known  and  to  be  done  in  this  sacred  aoi 
sublime  duty,  and  is  contrived  in  ihii  co- 
rious  method* 

The  whole  communion  o&e  coofiib 
of  four  parts.  First,  a  more  general  pi0- 
paraiioo  to  ihe  communion,  and  as  eillMt 
cornmon  to  the  whole  congregation  in  llie 
exercise  of,  1,  Repentance,  by  **theLMir» 
prayer,  the  collect  for  purity.'-'  arul  **lhe 
ten  coramandments/'  2.  Holy  deeirfi,  bjr 
**  the  collects  for  the  king  "'  ana  **  the  \\ij/ 
3.  Of  obedienco,  by  the  hearing  of  the 
'^  epistle  and  gospel.''  4.  Of  fai£,  by  i«* 
peating  "the  creed. ^'  5.  Of  chanty,  bf 
the  ^'' offertory ^'  and  "the  prayer  fortbe 
holy  Catholic  Church,'^  Or  else  this geot- 
ral  preparation  is  proper  to  those  who 
ought  to  communicate,  namely  *'  the  vrani- 
ing  before  the  communion,"'  and  ''the ex* 
hortation  lo  it/'  Secondly,  there  is  ih$ 
more  immediate  preparation,  contaio^diBt 
1.  The  proper  instructions,  in  **tliaM- 
hortation  at  the  communion,^'  and  ^^tlw 
immediate  invitation,*^  2.  The  form  «f 
acknowledging  our  offences,  in  *•  the  COD* 
fession-^-  3.  The  means  of  insuring  oot 
pardon,  by  'Uhe  absolution,*^  and  ^'iht 
sentences/^  4.  Tlie  exciting  ooi  loreattcl 
eratilude  **in  the  preface,**  uid  'ibl 
hymn*'  called  ''Tnaagiuro.'^  Thodlyi 
there  is  the  celebration  of  the  mj^ttfjf 
consisting  of,  ).  The  commnnicani'S  bom* 
ble  approach,  in  **the  address/'  2.  Tb^ 
minister's  blessing  the  elements,  m*'ii» 
prayer  of  consecration/'  3.  iJis  d* 
tribuling  them  according  to  *^  the  forni  o( 
administration.*"  Lajsily,  there  is  the  post* 
communion,  containing,  1.  Trayer*  tfJ 
vows,  in  *'  tiie  Lord's  prayer,  the  first  toil 
second  prayers  after  the  communion/*  8» 
Praises  and  thanksgiving,  in  **  the  Gloca 
in  excelsis/'  3,  The  dismission  by  ^'ibf 
final  blessing. '' — Dean  Comber. 

Of  the  many  compellations  given  to  ihi* 
sacrament  in  former  ages,  our  Church  b«s 
very  wisely  thought  it  fit  to  retain  these  two 
in  her  public  service,  as  those  which  ate 
most  ancient  and  scriptural.  As  for  the 
name  of  '*  the  Loan's  supper,"  which  Dime 
the  Papists  cannot  endure  to  have  thiA 
sacrament  called  by^  because  il  destmyi 
their  notion  of  a  sacriiice,and  their  ott  of 
private  mass,  we  find  this  given  to  it,  aa 
Its  proper  name  in  the  apostles'  time,  by 
St.  Paul  himself.  ''  when  ye  come  together 
into  one  place,  this  is  not  to  eat  the  £oai»  s 
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^"  (I  Cor.  x\.  20.)  And  this  name 
laenlly  given  to  it  by  ancient  writers, 
lor  '•  the  communion  ;  this  is  plainly 
her  dcripttiral  name  of  the  same  holy 
nl.  **Th©  cup  of  blessing  whicn 
13  it  not  the  communion  of  the 
•'Christ?;*  (1  Cor.  xM6.)  Which 
■e  13  given  to  it,  partly,  because  by  this 
e&tify  our  communion  with  Christ  our 
I ;  partly,  because  it  unites  us  together 
aO  oar  fpllow^Cbristians  ;  partly,  be- 
all  good  Christians  ha%'e  a  right  to 
part&ke  of  it:  henco,  with  St  Chr>^so?tora 
and  St.  Basil,  **to  communicate^'  is  the 
mniDon  word  to  expref*s  the  participation 
H|h»  sacrament. — Dr.  Nkhoils, 
Hn^e  reason  why  it  is  enjoined  that  no- 
fiee  shall  be  given  to  the  minister  when 
we  intend  to  communicate  i»,  that  the 
minister  of  the  parish  may  have  time  to 
inform  himself  of  the  parties  who  design 
to  receive :  so  that^  if  there  be  any  among 
ihem  who  are  not  duly  qualified  J  he  may 
persiiade  them  to  abstain  for  sometime; 
or,  in  case  of  their  refusal,  repel  them. 
Now,  in  several  cases,  persons  may  be  un- 
qiuditled  to  partake  of  this  sacrament, 
either  W  the  prescript  of  God's  word^  or 
by  the  canons  of  the  Church. 

I.  A  want  or  a  contempt  of  the  rite  of 
cot[ififmation  unqualifies  persona  to  receive; 
far  the  rubric  of  the   Common    Prayer, 
^Kch  is  confirmetl   by  the  act  of    uni- 
^Bifiity^  Bays,  '^  No  one  shall  be  admitted 
*ft  the  holy  communion,  until  such  time  as 
be  be  confirmed,  or  be  ready  and  desirous 
to  be  confirmed,"   This  is  agreeable  to  the 
pronrisioiis  of  the  ancient  Church;  and  the 
'>nly  reasonable  impediment  to  confirma- 
tion is  the  want  of  a  bishop  near  the  place, 
t  Fer^ns  excommunicate,  or  who  are 
doing  penance  by  church  censure  for  any 
niMorious  fault,  are  unqualified  to  receive ; 
'' *  -uch  person.s   are  shut  out  from  the 
«'*mniufjion,  and  therefore  called  excom- 
QJunicale. 

^  Persons  under  frenzy  are  unqualified 
^O'Ptrtitte  of  the  holy  communion.  And 
•"  psiBons,  under  the  foregoing  want  of 
?*wification,  may  lawfully  be  refused  ad- 
jj^'^siontoihe  comrauniori  by  the  minister; 
'*'*  the  ecclesiastical  law  imposes  great 
P^nalti<,8  upon  the  minister,  who  shall  give 
"'^ni  the  communion  in  such  cases. 

f  A  person  may  be  unqualified  by  no- 
J"OM  wickedness,  or  flagitiousness  of  life. 
J?  of  this  more  in  the  neit  note. — Dr. 

,^  <^0MMUNION  OF  THE    SICK.      In 
^^ikolEce  we  have  an  example  of  the  bene- 


volent care  exhibited  by  the  Church  to- 
wards her  snffering  members.  As  all 
mortal  men  be  subject  to  many  sudden 
perils^  diseases,  and  fitcknes«es,  and  ever 
uncertain  what  time  they  shall  depart  out 
of  this  life,  the  Church  has  not  only  jiro- 
vided  for  their  baptism,  and  for  the  visita- 
tions of  the  pastor,  but  has  authorized  and 
directed  the  administration  to  them  of 
''  die  most  comfortable  fiacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ," 

Alihough  the  Church  maintains  that  the 
eucharisl,  as  a  general  rule,  is  to  be  pub- 
licly administered  in  the  consecrated  house 
of  God,  and  has  fignified  her  disapproval 
of  solitary  coramwnion  in  all  ease?* ;  yet, 
when  by  sickness  her  members  are  incapa* 
ble  of  presenting  ihemselvea  at  the  altar, 
there  is  a  wise  and  lender  relaxation  of 
her  usages,  corresponding  with  the  pecu- 
liar necessity  of  ttie  case.  This  loo  '^is 
e.tactly  con fomri able  to  ihe  most  early 
practice  of  the  primitive  Church  ;  for  there 
IS  nothin;^  more  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  nncietit  writers,  than  the  car©  of  the 
Church  to  distribute  the  eucharist  to  all 
dying  persons  that  were  capable  of  re- 
ceiving it." 

"  There  are  many  instances,'^  says  Pal- 
mer, "in  antiquity,  of  the  celebration  of 
the  eucharist  in  private  for  the  aick.  Thus 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  caused  the  eu- 
charist to  be  cefebraied  »n  his  own  cham- 
ber, not  many  hours  before  his  death. 
Gregory  Naxianzen  informs  us,  that  his 
father  communicated  in  his  own  chamber, 
and  that  his  sister  had  an  altar  at  home : 
and  Ambrose  is  said  to  have  administered 
the  sacrament  in  a  private  house  at  Rome, 
The  Church  is  therefore  justified  in  direct- 
ing the  eucharist  to  be  consecrated  iu  pri- 
vate houses,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick; 
and  she  has  taken  care,  in  the  rubric 
immediately  preceding  the  office,  that  the 
sacrament  shall  be  decorously  and  reve- 
rently administered.^' 

In  the  distribution  of  the  elements,  the 
rubric  orders  that  the  sick  person  shall 
receive  last.  This  is  done^  "  because  those 
who  communicate  with  hi ra,  through  fear 
of  some  contagion,  or  the  noisomenesa  of 
his  disease,  may  be  afraid  to  drink  out  of 
the  same  cup  after  him." 

By  the  present  rubric,  before  the  oSice 
for  the  communion  of  the  sick,  it  is  ordered 
as  follows:  Forasmuch  as  all  mortal  men 
be  subject  t<f  many  sudden  perils,  diseaiea, 
and  sicknesses,  and  ever  uncertain  what' 
time  they  shall  depart  out  of  this  Ufe; 
therefore,  lo  the  intern  they  maybe  always* 
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in  rcailiness  to  die  whensoever  it  shall 
please  Almighty  God  to  call  them,  curates 
shall  diligently  from  time  to  time  (but 
especially  in  the  lime  of  pestilence  or 
other  infectious  sickness)  exhort  their 
parishioners  to  the  often  receiving  of  the 
iioly  communion  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  our  Saviour  Christ,  when  it  shall  be 
publicly  administered  in  the  church;  that, 
so  doing,  they  may,  in  case  of  sudden  visi- 
tation, have  the  less  cause  to  be  disquieted 
for  lack  of  the  same.  But  if  the  sick 
person  bo  not  able  to  come  to  the  church, 
and  yet  is  desirous  to  receive  the  com- 
munion in  his  house,  then  he  must  give 
timely  notice  to  the  curate,  signifying  also 
how  many  there  arc  to  communicate  with 
him  (which  shall  be  three  or  two  at  the 
ItMisl),  and  having  a  convenient  place  in 
the  sick  man's  house,  with  all  things  ne- 
cossury  so  prepared,  that  the  curate  may 
n>vrrontly  minister,  he  shall  there  cele- 
brate the  holy  communion. 

But  if  a  man.  either  by  reason  of  ex- 
tremity of  sickness,  or  for  want  of  warning 
ill  duo  time  to  the  curate,  or  for  lack  of 
company  to  receive  with  him,  or  by  any 
oihor  j»ist  impediment,  do  not  receive  the 
r«nrrnmiMit  ol  Christ's  body  and  blood, 
tho  curuto  shall  instruct  him,  that  if  he 
do  truly  repent  him  of  his  sins,  and  stead- 
fuMly  behove  that  Jesus  Christ  hath 
Hull'ored  death  upon  the  cross  for  him, 
and  Hhod  his  blood  for  his  redemption ; 
iMirn«?slly  remembering  the  benefits  he 
luith  thereby,  and  giving  him  hearty 
thanks  therefor;  he  doth  eat  and  drink 
tlio  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ 
urofitably  to  his  soul's  health,  although 
lie  do  not  receive  the  sacrament  with  his 
mouth. 

In  the  time  of  plague,  sweat,  or  other 
such  like  contagious  times  of  sickness  or 
diseases,  when  none  of  the  parish  can  be 
gotten  to  communicate  with  the  sick  in 
their  houses,  for  fear  of  infection,  upon 
special  request  of  the  deceased,  the  minis- 
ter may  only  communicate  with  him. 

It  has  been  the  constant  usage  of  the 
Church,  in  all  probability  derived  from 
the  apostolical  times,  for  persons  dange- 
rously sick  to  receive  the  noljr  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper  for  their  spiritual  com- 
fort and  assistance.  Hence  this  private 
communion  obtained  the  name  of  viaticum 
among  the  Latins,  and  a  correspondent 
name  amonz  the  Greeks;  that  ifi,  provision, 
as  it  were,  laid  in  to  sustain  them  in  their 
journey  to  the  o^er  world.  Our  Church 
lollows  this  example  of  the  primitive  ages. 


And  rather  than  the  sick  man  should  want 
so  necessary  a  comfort,  we  are  allowed  to 
dispense  it  in  a  private  house,  and  to  i 
small  company,  which  in  other  cases  we 
avoid.  Indeed  there  are  divers  weishlj 
reasons  why  the  dying  Christian  should  re- 
ceive this  sacrament,  and  why  ministen 
should  persuade  them  to  it.  and  labor  to£t 
them  for  the  worthy  receiving  of  it.  For, 
1.  This  is  the  highest  mystery  of  religioo, 
and  fittest  for  those  who  are  by  sickoeM 
put  into  a  heavenly  frame  and  are  neaiMt 
to  perfection.  2.  This  is  God's  seal  of  re- 
mission to  all  that  receive  it  with  peniteooe 
and  faith.  3.  This  arms  them  against  tliA 
fear  of  death,  by  setting  Jesus  before  them, 
who  died  for  them,  and  hath  pulled  out  the 
sting  of  death.  4.  This  assures  them  of 
their  resurrection,  by  keeping  them  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  body.  (John,  vi.  54.| 
5.  It  declares  they  die  in  the  peace  aod 
communion  of  the  true  Church,  out  of 
which  there  is  no  salvation.  And  if  the 
sick  man  have  done  all  the  duties  in  the 
foregoing  office,  he  is  prepared  to  die,  end 
therefore  fit  for  this  communion :  and  if 
he  do  receive  it  with  devotion,  the  com- 
fortable assurances  of  God's  love  which  he 
^ets  here,  will  never  leave  him  till  heiee 
God  face  to  face.  We  shall  only  add,  thit, 
lest  the  fears  of  the  divine  dispieisore 
which  sick  men  are  very  apt  to  eoteitaio, 
should  trouble  their  minds,  and  hinder 
their  joy  and  comfort  in  this  holy  ordi- 
nance, the  Church  hath  chosen  a  pecniiir 
episde  and  gospel  on  purpose  to  comfot 
them  and  deliver  them  from  these  fean, 
and  also  made  a  proper  collect  to  beg  pe- 
tience  for  ihem  under  this  their  afflictioe. 
All  which  are  so  plain  they  need  no  expli- 
cation, but  only  reauire  the  sick  man't 
devout  attention,  ana  then  it  is  hoped  they 
will  not  fail  of  their  desired  effecL^Sf' 
Nicholhf  Dean  Comber. 

COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS.  (Sea 
Saints.)  This  is  an  article  of  the  creed  in 
which  we  profess  to  believe,  as  a  neceaeaiy 
and  infallible  truth,  that  such  persons  as  are 
truly  sanctified  in  the  Church  of  ChruT) 
while  they  live  among  the  crooked  gene* 
rations  of  men,  and  struggle  with  the 
miseries  of  this  world,  have  fellowship  with 
God  the  Father  (1  John,  i.  3.  2  Peter, 
i.  4).  with  God  the  Son  (1  John,  L  S- 
2  John,  9.  John,  xvii.  20,  21,  23),  with 
God  the  Holy  Ghost  (Phil.  ii.  I.  2  Coc. 
xiii.  14),  as  dwelling  with  them,  and  taking 
up  their  habitations  in  them;  that  thef 

Eartake  of  the  care  and  kindness  of  tM 
lessed  angels,  who  take  delight  in  ^ 
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istration  for  their  benefit,  being  "  mi- 
:eriog  spirits  pent  forth  to  mitiisier  for 
who  fthall  be  heirs  of  palvation.'^ 
L  14.  Lnke,  xv.  10.  Malt,  xviii,  10) ; 
beside*  the  external  fellowship  which 
tb^y  have  in  the  Word  ami  eacramentSj 
Willi  all  the  members  of  the  Church,  they 
hai-e  an  iniinnate  union  and  conjanction 
with  all  the  saints  on  earth  as  the  living 
iDembers  of  C»hist.  (John,  i,  7,  Col. 
ii.  19.)  Nor  is  this  union  separated  b}^  the 
6mwith  of  any:  but  as  CriHisT^  in  whom 
live,  i*  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
dntion  of  tlie  world,  bo  have  they  feU 
*hip  with  all  the  saints,  who,  from  the 
ith  of  Abel,  have  departed  in  the  true 
:h  and  fear  of  GoOj  and  now  enjoy  the 
nee  of  the  Father,  and  follow  the 
b  wbitherBoever  he  goeih.  (Heb.  %n. 
23,)  *Mndeed,''*  sayft  Bishop  Pearson, 
whom  this  article  is  laken^  "the 
tnunion  of  saints  in  the  Church  of 
Ijtirr  with  those  who  are  departed  is 
onstrateii  by  their  communion  with 
snintft  alive.  For  if  I  have  commu- 
ri  u  lf^  ri  naint  of  GoD  as such  while  he 
I  must  still  have  communion  ' 
'  iicn  he  is  departed  hence;  be- 
Ihe  foundation  of  that  communion 
not  bn  removed  by  death-  The  mys- 
'  L'lween  Christ  and  his  Church, 
.i\  conjunction  of  the  members 
h  the  head,  is  the  true  foundation  of 
it  rnmmunion  which  one  member  haih 
►  r.  all  the  members  living  and 
ii  f»y  the  same   influence  which 

iK'  '  from  him.     But  death,  which 

1-  else  but  the  separation  of  the 

sou  I  uTMi  liie  body,  makeih  no  separation 
in  the  mystical  union,  no  breach  of  the 
tpiritual  conjunction ;  and*  consequentlyj 
incTC  must  continue  the  same  communiottj 
because  there  n^maineth  the  same  founda- 
tioii*  Indeed  the  saint  before  his  death 
had  cotne  communion  with  the  hypocrite, 
as  heftriiig  the  word,  professing  the  faith, 
r0ceiring  the  sacraments  together;  which 
being  in  things  only  external,  as  thev 
w«fo  common  to  ihem  both^  and  all  such 
p&trmal  actions  ceasing  in  the  person 
d^sdj  ilie  hypocrite  remaining  !oKielh  all 
nion  with  the  saint  departing;,  and 
ts  surviving  cease  to  have  farther 
i,;,^  t.  WK  ^jjg  hypocrite  dying.  But 
t'  rue  and  unfeigned  holiness 

tv  .^i:t  by  the  powerful  inlluence 

€1  It  of  God,  not  only  remaineth, 

bv  '  improved  after  death  ;,  seeing 

lb»t   the   correspondence  of  the  internal 
Miopia  was  the   true    communion  with 


other  persons  during  life,  they  cannot  be 
said  to  be  divided  by  death,  which  hath 
no  power  over  that  sanctity  by  which  they 
were  first  conjoined.  But  although  this 
communion  of  the  saints  in  paradig.**  and 
'  on  earth,  upon  the  mystical  union  of 
i  Christ  their  head^  be  fundamental  and 
j  internal;  yet  what  acts  or  external  opera- 
tions it  produces  is  not  so  certain.  That 
we  communicate  with  them  in  hope  of 
that  happiness  which  jlhey  actually  enjoy 
is  evident ;  that  we  have  the  spirit  of  Gon 
given  us  as  an  earnest,  and  so  a  part  of 
their  felicity,  is  certain.  But  what  they 
do  in  heaven  in  relation  to  us  on  earth 
particularly  considered,  or  what  we  ought 
to  perform  in  reference  totbera  in  heaven, 
bedsides  a  revercntia!  resnect  and  sttidy  of 
imitation,  is  not  revealed  onto  us  in  the 
Scriptures,  nor  can  be  concluded  by  ne- 
cessary deduction  from  any  principles  of 
Christianity.     They   who  first  found   this 

fiart  of  the  article  in  the  creed,  and  de- 
ivered  their  exposition  to  us,  have  made 
no  greater  enlargement  of  this  communion, 
as  to  the  saints  of  heaven,  than  the  society 
of  hope,  esteem,  and  imitation  on  our  aid«3, 
of  desires  and  supplications  on  their  side  ; 
and  what  is  now  taught  by  the  Cliurch  of 
Rome  is  as  an  unwarrantablcj  so  a  no  vill- 
ous, interpretation.'^ 

COMMFMON  IN  ONE  KIND.  The 
following  is  the  decree  of  the  popish  Coun- 
cil of  Constunce  on  this  subject. 

Whereas,  in  some  parts  of  the  wortd^ 
certain  persons  rashly  presume  to  asser^J 
that  the  Christian  people  ought  to  receiv 
the  holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  undef( 
both  kinds  of  bread  and  wine:  and  do  every-  ' 
where  communicate  the  laity,  not  only  in 
the  bread,  but  also  in  the  wme;  and  per- 
tinaciously astsert  also,  that  they  ought  to 
communicate  afier  supper,  or  else  not 
fasting,  doing  this  contrary  to  the  laudable 
custom  of  the  Church,  which  is  agreeable 
to  reason,  which  they  damnablv  endeavor 
to  reprobate  as  sacrilegious,  this  present 
holy  general  Council  of  Constance,  law- 
fully assembled  in  the  Holv  Ghost,  ear- 
nestly desiring  to  protect  the  safety  of  the 
faithful  against  this  error,  after  touch  and 
mature  deliberation  had  of  many  who  are 
learned  both  in  divine  and  human  Jaw, 
declares,  decrees,  and  determines,  that, 
alihough  Chuist  instituted  this  venerable 
sacrament  after  supper,  and  administered 
it  to  his  disciples  under  both  kinds  of  bread 
and  wine,  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
laudable  aulhoritv  of  the  sacred  canons 
and  the  approved  custom  of  the  Chuich 
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has  observed,  that  thin  Bacramenl  ought 
not  to  be  performed  after  supper,  nor  be 
received  by  the  faithful  unless  fasting,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  sicknesa,  or  any  other 
necessity,  either  d\i]y  conceded  or  admit* 
ted  by  the  Church  ;  and^  m  like  manoer, 
that  although  in  the  primitive  Church  this 
fiacrameni  was  received  of  the  faithful  un- 
der both  kinds,  yet  for  the  avoiding  any 
dangers  and  scamlal:?,  the  cusiom  has  rea- 
sonably been  introduced,  that  it  be  re- 
ceived by  the  officiating  persons  under 
both  kind&,  but  by  tfie  laity  only  under  the 
kind  of  bread;  since  it  is  to  be  believed 
mosl  firmlvj  and  in  no  wise  to  be  doubted^ 
that  the  uholc  body  and  blood  of  CwaisT 
13  truly  contained  as  well  under  ihe  species 
of  bread  as  under  that  of  wine. 

On  which  we  may  fairly  remark,  full 
well  ye  reject  the  commandment  of  God, 
that  ye  may  keep  your  owji  tradition.  For 
Christ,  when  he  celebrated  the  eucharist, 
gave  the  cup  to  all  who  were  present ;  and 
when  he  appointed  his  aposUesi  his  minis- 
ters to  celebrate  it,  he  bade  ihem  do  the 
Bame^  '*Do  this  in  remembrance  of  jne,'' 
But  ye  say  J  whosoever  sliall  dare  to  do  as 
CHiusxhas  bidden  him^  shall  be  effectually 
punished-  Can  humaii  impiety  exceed 
this  1  — Perceml  on  tlit  Roman  Schism, 

COMiMUNlON  TABLE.  A  name  for 
the  allar  In  the  Chri^itian  Church.  It  la 
both  altar  and  table.  An  altar  with  re- 
spect to  the  oblation  ;  a  table  with  respect 
to  the  feast.    (See  AUaj\) 

COMMUTATION  OF  PENANCE. 
Penance  is  an  ecclesiastical  punishment, 
used  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  which 
afiects  the  body  of  the  penitent  -  by  which 
he  ij*  obliged  to  give  public  fiatisfactioo  to 
the  Church  for  the  scandal  he  has  occa- 
sioned  by  his  evil  example.  Commutation 
of  penance  is  the  permission  granted  by 
the  ecclesiastical  judge  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  of  money  for  pious  uses,  in  lieu  of 
public  penance,     (See  Penitents.) 

COMPETENTES.  An  order  of  cate- 
chumens in  the  primitive  Church,  being 
the  immediate  candidates  for  baptisim, 

COMPLIN  E,or  COM  rLETOiaUM,was 
the  last  service  of  the  day,  before  the  Re- 
formation. This  hour  oi  prayer  was  first 
appointed  by  the  celebrated  abbot  Bene- 
dict, in  the  sixteenlh  century. 

The  Church  of  England,  at  the  revision 
of  our  offices  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  only  prescribed  public  worship  in 
the  morning  and  the  evening :  and  in  mak- 
ing this  tegulation  she  was  perfecdy  justi- 
fied :  for  though  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians 


to  pray  continually,  yet  the  precl*«e  tim€4 
and  seasons  of  prayer,  termed  canooical 
houri^.do  not  rC5t  on  any  divine  commaod; 
nor  have  they  ever  been  proaounced  bioit- 
iiigon  all  churches  by  any  general  council; 
neither  has  there  been  any  uniformity  in 
the  practice  of  the  Christian  Church  in  thi* 
respect.  Besides  this,  the  churches  of  lb« 
Alexandrian  patriarchate,  which  were 
founded  by  the  holy  evangelist  Mark,  only 
appointed  two  public  assemblies  in  the 
day ;  and  no  more  were  customary,  e»eo 
ill  the  monasteries  of  Egypt,  the  r^«l  of 
the  day  being  left  for  private  and  volootary 
prayer  and  meditation.  Thus  dlse  the 
Church  of  England  left  her  clergy  and 
people  to  follow  in  private  the  injunction 
of  tne  apostle,  to  "  pray  without  ceasing f 
for,  as  John  Casaian  observes,  a  voluntary 
gift  of  praise  and  prayer  is  even  more 
acceptable  to  God  than  those  duties  which 
are  compelled  by  the  canons,  and,  cer« 
tainly,  the  Church  of  England  did  not  in- 
tend that  her  children  should  offer  lli« 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiviue  oolf 
in  the  morning  and  evening  when  ^e  t^ 
pointed  those  seasons  for  pMk  worship, 
indeed,  we  find  that  a  book  of  prirai* 
devotion,  containing  ofRces  for  eeveiil 
hours  of  prayer,  and  enlided  the  ^^Hom- 
rium,''  was  published  by  royal  ai!'"^  "'" 
A.  j>.  1560^  from  which  Dr.  Cosin? 
of  Durham,  chielly  derived  his  ' 
tion  of  Private  Devotion,''  kc. — P^ 

COiNXEPTiON   (IMMACUL.\7 
THE  HOLY  VIRGIN.    A  festival 
Romish  Church,  observed  on  ihi 
December,  to   commemorate   the 
that   the  Virgin  Mary  was  concet  ^ 
bora  imTnondatCj  that  is,  without 
sin.     Leo  Allatius  carries  ihe  origii. 
festival  a^*   high  as  the  eighth  ceiiiuiy, 
others  no   higher  than    the    twelfth;  »! 
which  time  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenui 
f^ettled  it  for  the  Creek  Church.    At  tha 
.«iame    time  the  opinion   be^an    to  gain 
ground  in   France   and  England.    Sixtui 
IV,  expressly  enjoined  the  observance  ol  it, 
by  his  constitutions,  in   1-IT6   and   14S3; 
which  were  confirmed  by  Ale\aii,li*r  VII  * 
in  1G6I.     But,  notwiihstandin_ 
rily,  the  fiction  of  the  imm;i 
ception,  though  reckoned  a  pious  i 
is  said  to  be  no  article  of  faith 
Romish  Church,  several  of  whose  ui^^ti^- 
hers   have   opposed   it;    as   St.    Bernardt 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventure,  and  2 
ander  Hallensis. 

CONCEI^TION  OF  OUR  LADV, 
religious  order  in    the   Eoniish  ( 
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by  Beatrix  de  Sylva,  sister  o1 
ht9j  fifirt  count   of  Portalegro,  in   the 
dom  of  Portugal. 

)NCLAVE.  The  place  where  ihe 
lis  meet  for  the  choosing  of  a  new 
the  ftBeembly  itself  is  also  called  by 
Bame,  and  il  depends  upon  the  mem- 
themselves  to  choose  the  place,  al- 
Efh  for  some  lime  since  the  Vatican 
en  constantly  used.  Here  ihey  erect, 
I  large  apartment,  as  many  deal  cells 
Tiere  are  cardinals,  with  lodges  and 
for  the  conclavists,  who  shut  them- 
^Tes  in  to  wail  and  ser\^e  the  cardinals. 
he^e  little  chambers  have  their  numbers, 
^ate  drawn  by  lot,  so  that  it  often  hap- 
H  that  cardinals  of  di^erent  factions 
Be  near  one  another.  The^^e  are  made 
■uring  the  nine  days'  ceremony  for  the 
m's  funeral ;  during  which  time  any- 
sdr  may  go  in  and  see  the  cells,  which 
.-  ^-"'•:j  on  the  outside  with  green  serge 
■i,  only  those  that  belong  to  the 
,^...^3  of  the  deceased,  or  are  &ucli  as 
id  been  promoted  by  him,  are  covered 
itK  deep  violet  colored  cloih,  and  over 
leh  are  the  arms  of  the  cardinal  who 
l^ea  in  it.  Between  the  cells  and  the  'win- 
Bto  of  the  palace  there  is  a  long  gallery 
Wme  coT]venience  of  the  conclave,  and 
»  from  this  that  the  cells  receive  their 
jhit.  The  day  after  the  pope's  burial,  that 
tenth  after  his  decea-^e,  the  cardt- 
I  baring  heard  mass,  invoke  iho  Holy 
(as  iney  term  it)  and  go  in  proces- 
\  f wo  by  two  into  the  conclave,  where 
jail  meet  in  the  chapel  every  morning 
I  evening  tor  a  scrutiny,  which  ia  done 
♦t^'eir  suffrages  in  little  billets, 
;em  into  a  chalice  that  stands 
.  dx  r  when  all  are  put  inj  two 
CiaLs  mre  chosen  by  the  re*<t  to  read 
I  openly  who  are  named,  and  to  keep 
;!Coant  of  the  number  of  each,  and 
I  done  till  two-thirds  join  for  the  same 
but  a  pope  is  seldom  chosen  after 
is  manner.  When  it  appears  that  after 
rutiny  they  do  not  agree,  they  come 
tiat  they  call  an  accez  or  access,  thai 
liai  whether  he  who  has  most  voices 
»  scrutiny  could  reach  to  two-thirds; 
;  is  obaen'able  that  they  cannot  give 
i  ftuflrages  in  the  accez  to  those  whom 
[^have  appeared  for  in  the  scrutiny. 
I  does  not  (succeed  they  have  recourse 
way  of  inspiration  (as  they  tenn  it), 
itch  is  an  open  declaration,  or  rather 
mbination  of  many  cardinals  to  cry  lo- 
ither  fttdt  axardmai  ig  pope.  For  exara- 
e  JUitri  Papa  is  begun  by  one  or  two 


cnfefs  of  a  party,  when  they  find  suffrages 
enough  to  assure  them  that  this  method 
will  not  fail,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  car- 
dinals are  forced  to  join*  that  they  may 
not  incur  the  pope's  dii^pleasnre,  who 
would  be  cho&en  in  spile  of  them.  The 
scrutiny  is  managed  in  the  following  man- 
ner: each  cardmal  prepares  his  billet, 
wherein  he  writes  his  own  name  and  that 
of  the  person  for  whom  he  votes,  and 
another  word  of  device;  the  cardinal's 
name  is  written  under  the  fold  of  the  pa- 
per, and  sealed  with  a  seal  for  that  pur* 
pose*  The  name  of  the  chosen  is  wniten 
by  the  conclavist  under  another^  fold  with- 
out the  seal,  and  the  word  by  wliich  the 
cafdinal  knows  that  it  is  his  na?iie  which 
is  read,  is  writlen  on  the  outiside,  as  Bco 
volente^  or  the  like;  the  fold  which  covers 
the  cardinars  name  is  never  opened  until 
the  pope  be  chosen,  who,  lo  know  those 
who  voted  for  him,  unfolds  all*  The  motto 
serves  in  the  accez,  that  it  may  appear 
that  each  cardinal  has  given  another  be- 
sides that  in  the  scmtiny,  seei:ig  two  bil- 
lets with  different  persons  under  the  same 
name ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  scrutiny  and 
accez,  if  the  suffrage  be  not  sulEcient  to 
complete  the  election,  they  burn  all  ihe 
billetings  that  the  electors'  names  may  be 
kept  secret.  Each  cardinal  during  the 
conclave  is  allowed  but  two  servants,  or 
three  ai  most,  and  this  only  to  princes,  or 
for  some  particular  privilege.  Several  seek 
for  this  employment  because  the  new 
elected  pope  gives  each  conclavist  three 
or  four  hundred  livres,  and  they  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  all  that  passes :  yet  the 
place  is  troublesome  enough,  because  they 
must  take  in  their  meat  and  drink  from  a 
certain  place  common  to  all  that  live  in 
ihe  same  part,  must  wait  at  table  and  be 
as  stricdv  confined  as  their  masters. 

CONC'ORDANCE,  a  dictionary  or  in- 
dex to  the  Bible*  wherein  all  the  leading 
words  are  ranged  alphabetically,  and  the 
books,  chapters,  and  verses  wherein  they 
occur  referred  to,  to  a,«isist  in  finding  out 
passages,  and  comparing  the  several  signi- 
fications of  the  same  word. 

Cruden's  **  Concordance''  is  well-known 
and  valued  by  every  biblical  student. 

Crutwell's  "  Concordance  of  ParalleU** 
is  useful,  but  the  number  of  parallel  paasa* 
ges  referred  to,  and  sometimes  the  slight- 
ness  of  their  connexion,  renders  the  work 
less  useful  on  ordinary  occasions  than  the 
marginal  references  in  our  Bibles. 

Gastrell's  "  Christian  Institutes  "  Locke 
and    Dodd's    '^  Common- pi  ace    Book    of 
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Scripture,"  SlruU's  work  with  the  same  ti- 
tle, and  Mathew  Talbot's  "  Analysis  of 
the  Holy  Bible,''  all  assume  the  character 
of  a  concordance. 

CONCORDAT.  An  instrument  execu- 
ted in  1801,  between  Bonaparte  and  pope 
Pius  VIT.,  to  which  the  present  Gallican 
Church  owes  its  origin,  in  a  much  stronger 
sense  than  any  in  which  the  Romanist 
can  refer  the  origin  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  the  Reformation.  For  an  account 
of  this  concordat  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  on  the  Church  of  France.  (See 
Church.) 

CONCORDAT.  There  is  also  a  much 
earlier  agreement  between  the  crown  of 
France  and  the  pope,  generally  known 
by  the  same  name,  viz.,  the  agree- 
ment of  Francis  I.  with  pope  Leo.  X.  in 
151G,  to  abolish  the  Pragmatic  Sanction; 
and  here  we  must  observe,  that  Clolhaire 
II.  i:?sued  ail  edict  in  615,  approved  by  all 
the  bishops  of  his  kin^jdom.  assembled  at 
the  fifth  Council  of  Paris,  by  which  he 
ordered  that  no  bishop,  thou":h  chosen  by 
the  clergy  and  people,  should  be  conse- 
i  crated  if  the  king  did  not  approve  of  him  : 
and  he  that  should  bo  nominated  by  the 
king  should  be  accepted,  if  the  metro- 
politan found  no  just  cause  to  reject  him. 
Now  kins  Charies  VII.,  in  the  Council  of 
Bourges,  m  1438,  established  the  Pragma- 
tic Sanction,  whereby  part  of  the  clergy, 
without  consulting  with  the  people  or  the 
archbishops  or  other  bishops  of  provinces, 
chose  their  bi^hops,  leaving  the  king  the 
privilege  of  consenting  to,  and  confirming 
the  election  if  he  liked  it.  This  the  court 
of  Rome  resented :  the  court  first  desired, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Lateran  Council  cited 
this  king  and  the  clergy  of  France  to  ap- 
pear and  give  their  reasons,  why  they  did 
not  abolish  that  ordinance ;  whereupon 
king  Francis  I.  made  this  agreement, called 
a  Concordat,  with  pope  Leo.  X.,  whereby 
the  king  had  the  power  to  nominate  such 
as  he  thought  fit  for  bishops,  &c.j  and  the 
pope,  if  he  found  no  fault,  either  in  respect 
of  the  capacity  or  life  of  the  person  in  no- 
mination, was  to  issue  the  papal  bull  for 
the  consecration.  The  parliament,  clergy, 
and  the  university  of  Paris  were  much 
against  registering  this  agreement ;  and, 
though  they  consented  to  it  at  last,  yet 
they  solemnly  protested,  that  they  dia  it 
only  in  obedience  to  the  king's  repeated 
commands.  This  concordat  differea  from 
that  of  Clothaire,  that  the  pope,  by  this, 
had  no  power  to  examine  the  ability  of 
the  person  elected ;  so  that,  in  his  time, 
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they  consecrated  their  bishops,  withoot 
troubling  themselves  to  send  to  Rome  iv 
bulls.     (See  Pragmatic  Sandion,) 

CONCORDAT,  GERMANIC,ortheCoii. 
cordat  of  Germany.  A  treaty  relating  lo 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  made  in  1488,  be- 
tween pope  Nicholas  V.  and  the  empenr 
Frederick  III.,  confirmed  by  Clement VlO. 
and  Gregory  XIII.  It  comprehended  fear 
parts ;  in  the  first  of  whicb  the  pope  i^ 
served  to  himself  the  conferring  of  all 
vacant  benefices  at  Rome,  and  100  dayi^ 
journey  from  it,  of  whatever  degree,  either  < 
secular  or  regular,  which  before  went  bv  i 
election,  without  exception  of  caidinaa  ^ 
or  other  officers  of  the  holy  see.  Tin 
second  concerns  the  elections  that  in 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  pope,  as  metn^ 
polises,  cathedrals,  and  monasteries,  d^ 
pending  immediately  on  the  pope,  tad 
having  the  privilege  of  canonical  election. 
The  third  concerns  livings  that  are  sue* 
cessively  given  by  the  popes  and  their 
proper  patrons;  that  the  pope  has  the 
privilcf^e  to  confer  both  secular  and  re* 

fular  livings,  for  the  months  of  Janoaiyi 
larch.  May,  July,  September,  November; 
and  the  bishop  or  archbishop  withiothi 
district  of  their  dioceses  during  the  olhv 
months.  The  fourth  and  last  part  speabof 
the  annates  or  first-finits,  after  the  deeth 
or  removal  of  the  incumbent. 

CONDIGNITY  and  CONGRUITT. 
Terms  used  by  the  schoolmen  to  expmi 
their  peculiar  opinions  relative  to  hufflai 
merit  and  deserving.  The  Scotists  maia- 
tain  that  it  is  possible  for  man  in  hii 
natural  state  so  to  live  as  to  (2f«ercelbe 
grace  of  God,  by  which  he  may  be  enabled 
to  obtain  salvation  ]  this  natural  fitum 
{congruitas)  for  grace,  being  such  as  ID 
oblige  the  Deity  to  grant  it.  Such  is  tbs 
mertt  of  congruity.  The  Thomists,on  thi 
other  hanif,  contend  that  man,  by  the 
divine  assistance,  is  capable  of  so  livioges 
to  merit  eternal  life,  lo  be  vjorthy  (caf- 
dignus)  of  it  in  the  sight  of  God.  In  thii 
hypothesis,  the  question  of  previous  pje- 
paration  for  the  grace  which  enables  nin 
to  be  worthy^  is  not  introduced.  This  ii 
the  merit  of  condignity. 

Article  XIII.  Works  done  before  tbi 
grace  of  Christ,  and  the  inspiration  of  bii 
Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to  God,  forasmoob 
as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in  Jesus  CuusTi 
neither  do  they  make  men  meet  to  recaiie 
grace,  or  (as  the  school-authors  say)  de- 
serve grace  of  congruity :  yea,  rather,  for 
that  they  are  not  done  as  God  hath  willed 
and  commanded  them  to  le  done,  we 
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not  but  {he J   have  the  nature  of 
I. 

CONFALON.     A   confraternity  of  &e- 

lars  ill   lb©    Church   of    Rome,  called 

oltents,  established  ilrst  of  all  by  some 

iman    citizens,     Henry  11L  began    one 

in  1583,  and  assisted  himself  in 

^  of  a  penitent^  at  a  procession 

f  the  Cardinal  of  Guise  carried  the 

I9«,  and  bis  brother  the  Duke  of  May* 

oe  Va^  muster  of  the  ceremonies. 

CONFESSION.       (See   Auricular    Cm- 

nionA     Tbe  verbal  acknowledj^ment  of 

I-       The    following   are   the   rules   laid 

wn    by   the    Church    of    England    on 

-cl.       The  Warning  for  the  Cek- 

the  Holy  Communion:  "Because 

1-  reijuisiie  that  no  man  phoold  come 

ihe  holy  communion  but   with  a  full 

ill   God's  mert*y,  and  with   a   quiet 

rienre;  therefore,  if  there  be  any  of 

rho  by  this  means  cannot  qoiet  his 

aence  therein,  but  requireih  further 

nrt  nr  rminsel,  let  him  come  lo  rae  or 

-creel  and  learned  minic^ler 

',  and  open  his  grtefj  that  by 

le   tninistration  of  Cod's  holy  word   he 

Wf  receive  the  benefit  of  absolution,  to- 

Deloer  with  gho8tl)r  counsel  and  advice  lo 

like  quieting  of  his  conscience,  and  the 

•toidmg  of  scruple    and   doubtfulness.'- 

Buhnt  in   the    Ojfice  for  the    VisitaHon   cf 

tfciSifi:  ♦*  Here  shall  the  sick  person  be 

moved  to  make  a  special  confession  of  his 

WW,  if  he  feel  bis  conscience  troubled  with 

i»y  we^hiy   matter.    After  which   con- 

fc*ioTif  the  priest  shall  absolve  him  (if  he 

buTubly  and  heartily  desire  it),  after  this 

^rt.'^    By  the  113th  canon,  empowering 

Tnmirterd  lo  prevent  olTences  at  the  court 

<rf  ?i<til»iion,  it  is  provided   that   *'  if  any 

iDancopfesia  his  secret  and  hidilen  sins  lo 

«•  minister,  for  the  unburdening  of  his 

*on^ience»  and  lo  receive  i*pirituaJ  conso- 

lllioii  !uid  ease  of  mind  from  him,  he  shall 

*|0lirj  any  wi^e  be  bound  by  this  coustilu- 

tion,  boi  U  strictly  charged  and  admonished 

ton  he  do  not  at  any  lime  reveal  and  make 

^Rowti  to  any  person   whatsoever,   any 

?  Of  offence  so  committed  lo  his  trust 

cie^y  (except  they  be  such  crimes 

I  laws  of  this  realm  J  his  own  life 

Llled  in  question  for  concealing 

f  under  pain  of  irregularity." 

he  primitive  Church,  no  other  con* 

I  ot  sins  was  required  in  order  to 

ve  baptism  than  the  general  renunci- 

I  of  the  devil  and  all  his  works** 

r  did  the  Church  lay  any  obligation 

be  co&scieuces  of  men,  lo  mako  either 
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public  or  private  confession  of  their  sins 
to  any  but  God,  in  order  lo  qualify  them 
for  the  communion.  The  confeislons  of 
the  primitive  Christians  were  all  voluntary, 
and  not  imposed  upon  ihera  by  any  laws 
of  the  Church.  Notwithstanding  which  it 
must  bo  owned,  that  private  confession , 
though  not  abynlutely  required,  yet  was 
allowed  and  encouraged  by  the  ancients, 
in  some  cases,  and  upon  special  occasions. 
For,  first,  they  advised  men,  in  case  of 
lesser  sins,  to  make  confession  mutually  to 
each  other,  that  they  might  have  each 
other's  prayers  and  assistance,  according 
to  the  advice  of  St.  James,  '*  Confess  your 
faults  one  to  another,  and  pray  for  one 
another,  that  ye  may  be  healed.^'  Which, 
though  it  be  produced  by  the  Romanists 
in  favor  of  auiicular  confes^imi  to  a  prksf^ 
yet  tlie  ancients  understood  it  only  as  a 
direclion  lo  Christians  lo  confess  mutually 
lo  each  other.  2.  In  case  of  injuries  done 
lo  any  private  person,  it  was  expected  that 
the  oJlender  should  make  a  private  con- 
fession of  his  faults  to  the  person  injured. 
3*  When  men  were  under  any  perplexities 
of  mind,  or  troubles  of  conscience,  ibis 
was  another  case  in  which  they  were  di- 
rected to  have  recourse  lo  some  pastori 
and  to  take  his  counsel  and  advice*  4. 
Origen  gives  another  reason  for  confessing 
private  sins  to  ihe  priest,  which  is,  that  ho 
was  the  fittest  judge  when  it  was  proper 
lo  da  public  penance  for  private  offences, 
(See  Pemlentiary.) 

The  Romit»h  Church  not  only  requires 
confession  as  a  duty,  but  has  advanced  il 
to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament ;  and  this 
grealJy  adds  lo  the  power  of  the  clerg}"  of 
that  Church  over  the  laity.  "  Confession 
submits  a  fearful  penilenl,  whose  con- 
science is  oppressea  with  scrupJes,  loaded 
with  remorfcie,  and  we^ikened  by  the  re- 
membrance of  its  sins,  lo  the  absolute  will 
of  a  cunning  priest,  wno  beholds  sceplres 
at  hi*  feet,  humbles  crowns,  and  makes 
ihofie  tremble  who  i^trike  terror  into  whole 
nations."  Confession,  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  must  be  made  in  the  dayfimej  and, 
if  possible,  when  there  are  people  m  the 
Church.  As  soon  aa  the  penitent  comes 
up  lo  the  confessional,  or  the  seat  of  the 
priest  wlio  confesses,  he  makes  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  asks  the  confessor's  bles- 
sing. Then  the  penitent  kneels,  with  his 
hands  clasped  and  uplifted.  The  confes- 
sional is  open  before,  and  has  two  lattice 
windows  in  ii^  one  on  each  side.  The  con- 
fessor sits  with  bis  cap  on  hts  head,  and 
his  ear  stooped  towardji  the  penitent,  'm 
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which  posture  ha  receives  his  confefksioti 
in  a  whisper;  whence  it  is  caWed am icxdar 
canfiuion.  Tb  is  ended ,  the  priesl  uncovers 
hitnielf,  and  stretching  out  his  right  hand 
towards  the  penitent,  pronounces  the  ab- 
solution.    (See  Pennnre.) 

That  confession  is  a  custom  observed  in 
the  Greek  Cliurch  is  past  all  dispnle.  Ri- 
c»ut  calls  this  practice  *'  One  of  ibe  fartda- 
mental  pillars  of  the  Eastern  Churches; 
the  axis  upon  which  their  whole  ecclesi* 
asticaJ  polity  turns,  and  that  without  which 
the  clergy  would  no  longer  have  any  au- 
thority or  influeiire  overthe  consciencefi  of 
the  people,  and  would  very  seldom  be  able 
to  reprove  them  in  a  country  svhere  they 
could  fly  to  the  arms  of  infiJels  for  sliel- 
ter  and  protection  against  the  censures 
and  reprehensions  of  their  own  pastors/* 
There  are  four  staled  times  in  the  year  for 
confession.  The  penitent  withdraws  with 
the  priest  to  pome  remote  corner  of  the 
church,  where  he  sita  down  with  his  head 
uncovered  T  and  the  confessor  assures  him, 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  is  there  present  to  take  his 
confession^  exhorting  him  at  the' same  time 
to  conceal  none  of  his  sins*  After  confes- 
sion, the  penitent  receives  absolution,  and 
gives  the  priest  a  small  gratuity  of  money 
for  his  trouble.  If  we  may  credit  ajudi- 
cioui^  and  learned  traveller,  the  practice  of 
confession  is  enormously  abused  by  the 
Greeks.  If  a  penitent  acknowledges  he 
has  robbed  another,  the  pries^t  asks  him 
whether  the  person  injured  be  a  native  of 
his  own  country,  or  a  Fimik  :  if  the  peni- 
tent ans^wers  the  latter,  ''  Then  there  is  no 
harm  done,"  says  the  priest,  *'  provided 
we  share  the  booty  between  us.'^  Thes^ 
are  natural  consequences  of  the  ignorance 
and  poverty  of  the  Greeks  in  general. 

"  It  standeth  with  us  in  die  Churcli  of 
England/^  saith  Hooker,  "as  touching 
public  confession,  thus:  First,  seeing  day 
Dy  day  we  in  our  Church  begin  our  puHic 
prayers  to  Almighty  God  whh  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  sins,  in  which  con- 
fession every  man,  prostrate  before  his 
glorious  majesty,  crielh  against  himself, 
and  the  minislei  with  one  sentence  pro- 
nounceth  universally  all  clear  whose  ac- 
knowledgment hath  [jroceeded  from  a  true 
penitent  mind,  what  reason  is  there  every 
mau  should  not,  under  the  genera!  terms 
of  confession,  represent  to  himself  his 
own  particulars  whatsoever,  and  adjoining 
thereto  that  affection  which  a  contrite 
spirit  worketh,  embrace  to  as  full  effect  the 
words  of  divine  grace,  as  if  the  same 
were    severally  and  particularly  utteredj 


with  addition  of  prayers,  impoatiii 
handstand  al!  ceremonies  and  solemnitici, 
that  might  be  used  for  the  streDgthening 
of  men's  affiance  in  God's  peculisir  mevcf 
towards  them  ?  The  diiferenr^^-  ^f  -^"^ot 
and  particular  forms  in  cotii  iKX 

so  material  that  any  man's  s.i.;. .,  ^,  ^iid* 
ly  good  should  depend  upon  it/"*  *'  A*  fcf 
private  confession,*'  says  Bishop  JewtV 
*^abujjes  and  errors  set  apart,  we  COK 
demn  it  not,  but  leave  it  at  libcjtj."-* 
Broitghton.     Bingham. 

Forms  of  confession  are  geaerally  toli 
me!  with  in  the  liturgies  of  antiquity,  ba 
a  form  superior,  or  equal,  to  our  own  i*oa 
where  to  be  found,     Our  confe^i 
the  prayer  which  Jjesus  taught  n 
concise,  is  comprehensive  and  fun.    n  if 
conceived  in   general  terms,    ye!  It  tJtt 
same  time  it  is  so  particular,   that  il  m* 
dudes  every  kind    of    sin.      Wher©  ^ 
minister  is  not  too  precipiiate^  when  he  it* 
lows  the  congregation  time  to  repeal  il, 
with  such  deliberation,  that   their  licarli 
may  go  along  with  their  words,  * 
vidua!  may,  and  ought,  under  ih 
form,  to  make  a  particular  mental  rucilfi- 
sion  of  his  own  personal  sins,  knowu  oolf 
to  God  and  his  own  conscience. — Shtpkffi 

At  the  time  of  the  review  of  the  Titunffi 
A.  D.  16til,  it  was  objected  by  the  T 
terian   clergy  against  this  confe*- 
there  was  no  preparatory  prayer  for  ij^m; 
assistance   ano    acceptance;    and  that  it 
was   defective  in  not  clearly  eJtpw«s«flfi 
"original   sin,^^   nor  enumerating  icm 
sins  with  their  aggrevations*    To  whi^hi 
was  answered  by  the   episcopalian  eoa* 
misaioneri^,  that  the  preparatory  senienoei^ 
and    the    preceding    exhortation,   iia^ 
supplied  thifi  ;  and  that  the  form  bein;:*? 
general  is  rather  a  perfection  ih 
feet,  as  in  such  a  case  all  may  jut 
in   many  dungs  we  offend    alh    And  41 
to  the  notice  of  original   sin,   ihej  ^^ 
ceived    that  to   be    sufficiently  acknow* 
ledged  in  the  sentence  (with  others,  a#ll»f 
'*  devices  and  desires  of  our  own  heitttt" 
&c*)  **  and  there  is  no  health  in  uf ,''  Witb 
respect  to  the  general  terms  used  ihro^glf 
out  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  Dis*«nt«i 
have  complained  of  such  expression!  1^^ 
'Hhat  we  may  do  God's  will  - — '^  diat^^H 
may  he  kept  from  all  evil,"  &c. ;  to  wfaHH 
the  Episcopalians  properly  remark,  "dii* 
are  almost  the  veiy  terms  in  the  Lcw^ 
prayer;    so    that  they  must  reform  that 
before   they  can   pretend   to    amend  got 
liturgy  in  these  petitioos/' 

The  reader  may  judge  how  fai  the  ob- 
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\  Km  worthy  of  notice,  by  the  form 
',  bj  CalvLD  himself,  and  use  J  by 
P'reoch  reformed  churches,  which  is 
»  Ibiiows: — **  0  Lord  God,  eternal  and 
Blighty  Father,  we  acknowledge  and 
ofeM  before  ihy  sacred  Maje&iy,  ihat 
S  are  miserable  dnners,  conceived  and 
rm  in  sin  and  iniquity;  prone  to  evil, 
4  indisposed  to  every  good  work  ;  and 
il  bein^  vicious,  we  make  no  end  of 
iDsgresmng  thy  holy  command  m en ts. 
freby  we  call  destruction  upon  ourselves 
tm  tby  just  judgment.  But  yet,  0 
9»t  we  are  heartily  6orry  for  Laving 
Boded  ihee,  and  we  condemn  ourselves 
d  sins  by  true  fepentance,  desiring  thy 
ICO  may  relieve  our  misery.  There fore^ 
Gop,  merciful  Father,  vouchsafe  us 
''  m^rcy,  in  the  name  of  thy  Son  Jesus 
JUST  our  Lord.  Blot  out  our  sins^  and 
rge  away  all  our  filth,  and  daily  increase 
ua  the  gifts  of  thy  Holy  Spieut.  That 
,  acknowledging  our  iniquity  from  the 
lom  of  our  hearts,  may  more  ai]d  more 
please  ourselves,  and  be  excited  to  true 
leoCaoce;  wbich^  mortifying  us  and  all 
'  8ICI8,  may  produce  in  u^  the  fruits  of 
biaouanefis  and  innocence^  acceptable 
bo  thee  through  the  same  Jxsus  Christ 
f  Lord*" 

rhere  is  hardly  aDything  in  public 
icship  wliich  requires  more  caution  and 
lldeoee  in  the  ordering  of  it,  than  that 
■foiion  of  sin  which  is  to  be  made  by 
»  whole  congregation :  it  may  be  loo 
DM  and  general  on  the  one  side,  or  it 
iy  be  loo  particular  and  distinct  on  the 
Mr.  There  may  be  this  inconvenience 
1  a  confession  very  short  and  general^ 
Mt  takes  in  all,  that  it  does  not  so  well 
Jnre  to  excite  or  to  express  that  due 
tost  of  aio,  nor  to  exeit^ise  thai  humility 
fid  lelf-abasement,  wherewith  we  should 
klways  confess  our  sins  to  God.  On  the 
Hkier  hand,  the  inconvenience  of  a  very 
ptrucular  and  distiuct  confession  of  sins 
irill  be  this,  that  some  sins,  with  their  ag- 
Enrtdons,  may  be  confessed  in  the  name 
J^tht  whole  congregation,  of  which  it  is 
bf  no  means  to  be  suppof^ed  that  all  are 
V^Yl  and  then  they,  who  through  the 
Plooof  Goo  have  been  kept  from  them, 
^Boi  ia  good  earnest  make  such  coufes- 
^^Chget'^  Amwer  to  Dtssenters, 

CONFESSIONS  OF  FAITR  The  sys- 
^  of  theology  drawn  up  by  foreigu  re- 
■^en  were  frequently  callea  confessions 
Jjfcilh.  The  followinff  are  the  confessions 
*  th«  different  ehurcnes : — 

JTimt  QJ  the  Greek  Churchj  entitled 


"  The  Confessions  of  the  True  and  Genuine 
P'aiih,"  which  wasprefeoled  to  Mohammed 
II.,  in  1453,  but  wliich  gave  place  to  the 
**  Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Greek  Church,"  composed  by 
Mogila,  metropolitan  of  Kiev,  in  Russia, 
and  approved  in  1643,  ivith  great  solem- 
nity, by  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  It 
contains  the  standard  of  the  principles  of 
the  Russian  Greek  Church, 

2.  The  Church  of  Rome,thon^h  she  has 
always  received  the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and 
Athanasian  Creeds,  had  no  fixed  public 
and  authoritative  symbol  till  the  Council  of 
Trent.  A  summary  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  canons  of  that  council  is 
given  in  the  creed  published  by  Pins  IV. 
?I674,)  in  the  form  of  a  bull  ft  is  intm- 
dnced  by  the  Nicene  Creed,  to  which  it 
adds  twelve  articles,  comprisin^^  those 
doctrines  which  the  Church  of  Home 
finally  adopted  after  her  controversies 
with  the  Reformers.  (See  Crtid  of  Pope 
Puts  IV.) 

3.  The  Lutherans  call  their  standard 
books  of  faith  and  discipline,  "  Libri  Sym- 
bolici  EcclesitE  Evangelic®."  They  contain 
the  three  creeds  above  mentioned,  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  the  Apology  for  that 
confession  by  Melanclhon,  die  Articles  of 
Smaicald,  drawn  up  by  Luther;  the  Cate- 
chisms of  Luther,  and  in  many  churches, 
the  Form  of  Concord,  or  Book  of  Torgau- 
The  best  edition  is  tJiat  by  Tilmann,  Leip- 
sic,  1817.  The  Saxon  (composed  by 
Melanclhon),  Wurtcmberg,  Suabian,  Po- 
meranian, Mansfeldtian,  and  Copenhagen 
confessions  agree  in  general  with  the  sym- 
bolical books  of  the  Lutherans,  but  are  of 
authoiily  only  in  the  countries  from  which 
they  are  respeclively  called. 

4.  The  Confe.*?sions  of  the  Calvinistic 
Churches  are  numerous.  The  following 
are  the  principal :— ( 1 .)  The  Helvetic  con- 
fessions are  lliree — that  of  Basle,  1530; 
the  Summary  and  Confession  of  the  Hel- 
vetic Churches,  1536  j  and  the  Exposition 
Simplex,  &c,,  1556,  ascribed  to  Bullinger. 
(2.)  The  Tetropolilan  Confession,  1531, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  fourciliee 
of  Strasbu  rg,  Constance^  Me  mm  in  gen, 
and  Lindau,  by  the  deputies  of  which  it 
was  signed,  is  attributed  to  Bucer.  (3.) 
The  Palatine  or  Heidelberg  Confession, 
framed  by  order  of  the  Elector  Palatine 
John  Cassimir,  1575.  (4.)  The  Confession 
of  the  Gallic  Churches,  accepted  at  the  first 
synod  of  the  reformed,  held  at  Paris^  1559| 
(5.)    The  Confession    of  the  Kelormed 
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Churches  in  Belgium,  drawn  up  in  1559, 
and  approved  in  1561.  (6.)  The  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
which  was  that  composed  by  the  Assembly 
at  Westminster,  was  received  as  the  stan- 
dard of  the  national  faith,  in  1688.  Seethe 
following  article. 

CONFESSION  OF  FAITH,  WEST- 
MINSTER. In  imitation  of  the  foreign 
reformers,  the  Puritans  in  England  drew 
up  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Confes- 
sion of  Faith. 

The  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster 
met  on  the  1st  July,  1643 ;  and,  agreeably 
to  engagements  between  the  convention 
of  estates  in  Scotland,  and  both  houses  of 
parliament  in  England,  and  upon  invita- 
tion from  the  assembly  at  Westminster, 
commissioners  were  sent  from  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  to  co- 
operate with  them,  "  in  all  such  things  as 
might  conduce  to  the  better  extirpation 
of  popery,  prelacy,  heresy,  schism,  super- 
stition, and  idolatry,  and  in  uniting  this 
whole  island  in  one  form  of  churcn  go- 
vernment, one  confession  of  faith,  one 
catechism,  and  one  directory  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God."  The  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  was  approved  and  adopted 
by  the  general  assembly  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  on  27ih  August,  1647,  sess.  23, 
and  was  ratified  by  act  of  parliament,  7th 
February,  1649.  This  confession,  which 
is  still  maintained  by  the  Scottish  esta- 
blishment, is  very  awful  and  severe  in  its 
anathemas  against  the  Church  of  England. 

To  all  such  confessions  there  is  the 
grand  objection,  that  they  infringe  Chris- 
tian liberty;  supersede  the  Scriptures, 
while  professing  to  receive  the  Bible,  ana 
the  Bible  only;  exclude  such  as  ought 
not  to  be  excluded,  and  admit  such  as 
ought  not  to  be  admitted:  they  tempt  men 
to  hypocrisy,  and  preclutle  improvement. 

CONFESSIONAL.  (See  Confession  and 
Auricular  Confession.)  An  enclosed  seat  or 
recess  in  Romish  churches  where  peni- 
tents make  confes.sion  to  the  priests. 

CONFESSOR.  A  name  given  to  those 
who  confes.sed  the  doctrine  of  Christ  be- 
fore heathen  or  persecuting  jud^res;  or  to 
those  who  firmly  endured  punishment  for 
defending  the  faith :  if  they  died  under 
their  torments  they  were  called  martyrs. 
Our  Lord  says  that  he  will  confess  before 
his  heavenly  Fathkr  them  that  shall  con- 
fess him  before  men.  (Matt.  x.  32.)  The 
Church  of  England  can  bless  God  for 
having  honored  her  with  many  confessors, 
especially  daring  the  persecution  which 
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was,  under  the  usurpation  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, raised  against  her  bv  Presbyteriio^ 
Independents,  and  Infidel. 8  In  me  tim 
of  Queen  Mary,  also,  there  were  con£» 
sors,  as  well  as  martyrs. 

CONFESSOR.  In  the  Romish  Chaid 
is  a  priest  who  receives  confession.  (See 
Auricular  Confession.) 

CONFIRMATION.  This  is  a  Ltta 
word  which  signified  strengthening.  It  u 
used  to  express  the  rite  in  which  iha 
indwelling  ^race  of  the  Holv  Guoir  ■ 
sought  for  those  who  have  been  made 
children  of  God  in  baptism,  to  whidi 
sacrament  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  sop- 
plemental  rite.  This  ordinance  is  caDef 
confirmation,  because  they  who  dolj  le- 
ceive  it  are  confirmed  or  strengthened  fa 
the  fulfilment  of  their  Christian  duties  bf 
the  grace  therein  bestowed  upon  them. 
!  The  words  which  accompany  confirmadoi 
I  in  the  Eastem  Churches  are,  "The  Mil 
of  the  gift  of  the  Holt  Ghost:"  andtbi 
effect  o?  it  is  well  expressed  in  that  andenl 

Erayer  which,  from  the  earliest  tiroes  htf 
een  used  in  all  the  Western  Churches: 
"  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  hut 
vouchsafed  to  regenerate  these  thy  Be^ 
vants,  by  water  and  the  Holt  Ghost,  led 
hast  given  unto  them  forgiveness  of  iH 
their  sins, — pour  into  them  thy  seven- 
fold Spirit,  the  Holy  Comforter  from  hea- 
ven ; "  or,  "  Strengthen  them,  we  beseeoh 
I  thee,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comfoiter.'' 
In  the  Greek  and  African  Churches  «•• 
firmation  is  administered  with  chrism,  ii 
unguent  consecrated  by  a  bishop ;  in  tbi 
I^tin  Churches  with  the  same,  at  a  bishop^ 
hands ;  in  the  English  Churches,  by  layMf 
on  of  the  bishop's  hands,  the  only  riM 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  it  in  the 
Scriptures :  ^^  Th^n  laid  they  their  biodi 
upon  tliem,  and  they  received  the  HoiT 
Ghost.''     (Acts  viii.  17.) 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  coafi^ 
mation,  there  spoken  of  under  the  tens 
'^  laying  on  of  hands,"  is  ranked  amoDg 
the  chief  fundamentals  of  Christian  d<W* 
trine  (Heb.  vi.  2),  and  must  therefore  be 
of  perpetual  obligation.  In  the  first  igtf 
of  the  Church,  confirmation  appeals  10 
have  been  administered  in  all  cases  ii 
soon  after  baptism  as  possible,  as  it  eoe- 
tinues  to  bo  in  the  Greek  and  Afrim 
Churches.  But  in  the  Western  Churcbef| 
for  the  last  three  or  four  hundred  TMBl 
the  bishops  have  interposed  a  delav  « 
seven  years  after  infant  baptism:  wbieh 
delay  in  the  English  Churches  has  Utterif 
been  extended  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  yesn. 
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Inglifh  bishops  since  1660,  have 
icotiti/mation  an  occasion  of  requiring 
|bo^  who  have  been  baptized  in  m- 
pm  renewal^  in  their  own  personSj  of 
^[Hf  emenls  of  the  baptismal  covenant. 
liepcH^itiotis  of  mind  required  of  tho^e 
benefit  by  confirm ai ion  are  the 
are  necessary  lo  fit  men  for 
e  in  the  sacratnenls;  namely 
ce  and  faitli :  without  which. where 
are  capable  of  them,  neither  ihifl 
of  the  means  of  grace  can  benefit 
whom  they  are  admini.^tered. 
^persons  are  admissible  to  the  holy 
lion  unless  they  have  been  cna- 
or  are  ready  and  desirous  to  be 
rnied. — Rubiic, 

ben  children  are  well   insiracted    in 

kr  niadc  for  them  at  baptism,  by  the 

Bk  Catechism,  it  is  then  required  they 

[d  take  it  upon   themselves^  and  be 

|Xne<i  by  the  bishop  :  which  holy  rile 

iD^rmation,'^  though  it  were  not  in- 

by  Christ,  and  so  be  not  properly 

Lin  en  t*  yet  the  apostles  did  lay  their 

\0n  jjiJcH  as  had  been  before  baptized 

inferior  minister.    (ActSj  viii.  1-1,  15^ 

and    XIX.    6.)     This   custom   the 

ire  Church  iniitated  in  the  bishops 

g  on  their  handi?,  with  holy  prayers, 

^rsoosthat  had  been  baptized ;  which 

Sieved  to  convey  the  H^^ly  Spihit  lo 

br  enabling  thera  to  keep  their  vow. 

\i&  holy  rite  is  still  retained  in  the 

and  western  churches  and  in  all 

t    Churches   where    they    have 

And  we  have  an  excellent  office 

©ontaining,  first^  the  preparation  for 

i  serioua  admonuion  to  all  that  come 

^lemn  engagement  from  the  parties 

iheir  vow,    with  Fome   acts  of 

and  prayer  suited  to  the  occasion. 

0^1   llie   rite   itself  consists  of  the 

jny,  which  is  the  laying  on  of  the 

iliop»  hands,  and   his   benediction. 

,  tne  office  is  concluded  with  pray- 

ineral,  as  the  Lord's   prayer i  and 

lo  the  occAfion,  as  tne  two  col- 

with  a  hnal  blessing. 

Church  appoints   thb  neces- 

lUs  office  miall  be  done ;  and 

"minislrdlion     thereof    would 

fcooduce  to  make  the  benefits  of  bap-^ 

ore  visible,  to  increase  knowledge 

y  in  the  younger  sort^  and  to  secure 

im  being  seduced  by  papisis  or 

it  would  make  the  Church   to 

aod   be  al   unit}^   and    convey 

lings  to  all  that  reverently  and 

\j    teceive  it:    wherefore   as    the 


bishops  are  ready  to  do  their  part^  let  all 
that  want  it  be  willing  and  very  def?irou8  to 
come,  and  let  parents  and  masters,  and 
especially  godfathers  and  godmolherSj  en- 
courage them  lo  come  lo  it,  and  labor  lo  fit 
them  for  it,  that  it  may  be  done  to  God*s 
glory  and  their  comfort. — Dean  Comber. 

CONFIRMATION  OF  A  BISHOP.  To 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  confir- 
mation of  a  bishop,  it  may  be  proper  to 
stale  the  proceiss  adopled  in  Eiif^land  be- 
fore a  prenbyter  can  be  consecrated  lo  the 
epii'copal  ofhce,  the  king  having  it^^ued  his 
cong^  d^Hire  lo  the  dean  and  chapter,  and 
nomitiatingj  in  his  letters  miissive,''  the 
person  whom  he  thinks  fit  to  be  chosen. 
The  dean  and  chapter  are  obliged,  within 
twenty  days  next  after  the  receipt  of  this 
license,  tn  make  the  election,  which,  being 
accepted  by  the  party  elected,  is  ceriitied 
both  to  the  sovereign  and  lo  the  arch- 
bishop of  ihe  province.  If  the  dean  and 
chapter  fail  to  certify  the  election  within 
twenty  days  after  the  delivery  of  the  •'  let- 
ters missive,'^  ihey  incur  the  penalty  of 
priEratinirc  ;  and  if  they  refuse  to  «lect, 
the  king  may  nominate  by  letters  patent. 
The  election  being  certifiea,  the  king  grants 
his  royal  assent  under  the  great  seal,  di- 
rected to  the  archbishop,  commanding  him 
to  conlirm  and  consecrate  the  bis>hop  thus 
elected ;  and  the  archbishop  suhBcribes  it 
^^fiat  confirmatio,--  and  grants  a  commis- 
sion to  his  vicar-general  for  that  purpos^e* 
The  vicar-general  issues  a  citation  lo  sum- 
mon oppo.sera,  which  is  affixed  on  the  door 
of  Bow  Churchy  and  three  proclamations 
are  made  thereof;  this  being  certified  to 
the  vicar  general,  at  the  lime  and  place 
appointed,  ihe  proctor  for  the  dean  and 
chapter  exhibit  the  royal  assent,  and  the 
archbishop's  commission  directed  to  the 
vicar-^eneral.  After  this,  a  long  and 
forraal  process  is  gone  through,  and  after 
six  proclamalions  for  opposeiiii;  if  none  ap- 

fear,  ibey  are  pronounced  contumacwus. 
i  is  then  decreed  to  proceed  to  sentence. 
The  bishop  elect  lakes  the  oaths  of  otlice, 
the  sentence  is  subscribed  by  the  vicar- 
general,  and  the  election  is  ratilied  and 
decreed  to  be  good. 

CONFORMITY,  DECL.\RATION  OF, 
A  declaration  is  required  of  all  persons 
who  are  lo  be  licensed  or  instituted  to 
an  ecclesiastical  charge  in  the  Church  of 
England,  in  the  foLlowing  words." — '-'I, 
A.  B.,  do  declare  that  I  will  conform  lo 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
it  is  now  by  law  esiablished."  This  decla- 
ration b  to  be  made  aod  subscribed  before 
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the  bishop  or  his  comfiiissiiry,  and  the 
making  and  substTipricm  thereof  is  to  be 
testified  under  the  episcopal  seal  of  the 
bishop,  and  under  Ibe  hadtJ  of  rhe  bishop 
or  his  commissary^     (See  also  Reading  in.) 

CONOR  D'Et!RE.  This  is  a  French 
term  J  and  signifies  kaife  to  ttwose;  and  ia 
the  king's  writ  or  license  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  the  diocese  to  choose  a  bishop, 
in  the  time  of  vEcancy  of  iho  see.  Prior  to 
the  reign  of  Edward  L,  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land used  to  invest  bishops  with  the  ring 
and  slaffj  in  virtue  of  their  donative  right. 
Henry  I  m  far  ceded  this  ri»ht  as  to  give 
a  cong^  (T^lire  lo  deans  and  chapters  for 
the  election  of  bishops.  Henry  VIII. 
added  ^Metiers  raissive,"  nominating  the 
person  whom  he  required  them  to  elect, 
under  pain  of  pra?munire;  and  Edward 
VL  (1  Edw.  VI.  c.  },  2)  abolished  elec- 
tions by  writ  of  congS  d-elire^  as  being 
"  indeed  no  elections/^  and  '*  seeming  also 
derogatory  and  prejudicial  to  the  king's 
prerogative  royal ,  to  whom  ouly  apper- 
tainetn  the  collaiion  and  gift  of  all  arch- 
bishoprics, and  bishoprics,  and  suffragan 
bishops,  within  his  highnesses  aaid  realm." 
The  statute  goes  on  to  enact,  **That  no 
election  of  any  archbishop  or  bishop  shall 
be  made  by  the  dean  and  chapter  ;*'  but 
that  the  king,  by  his  **  letters  patent,"  at  all 
limes  when  the  archbishopric  or  bishopric 
be  yoid,  shall  confer  the  same  to  any  per- 
son w^hora  the  king  shall  think  meet." 
This  statute  was  repealed  by  Queen  Mary, 
and  never  afterwards  revived.  The  law 
now  rests  upon  the  25th  Henry  Vlll.  c.  20, 
which  statute  was  revived  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.     (See  Jurisdktion^ 

CONGREGATION.  In  its  largest  sense, 
this  word  includes  the  whole  body  of  Chris- 
tian people,  considered  as  assembled,  not 
locally,  but  in  some  act  of  fellowship,  as 
when  it  is  said^  Let  the  ccrngregaiion  of 
saints  praise  Him:  but  the  word  is  more 
commonly  iised  for  the  worshippers,  being 
members  of  the  true  Church  assembled  in 
a  particular  place;  a  sen^e  in  which  ibo 
word  is  plainly  u.sed  in  the  prayer  for  the 
Church  militant,  where  an  especial  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  fdl  God's  people,  or 
the  congregation  of  the  saints,  and  the  par- 
cular  congregation  present  when  the  prayer 
is  used:  '*  Jo  all  Thy  people  give  Thy 
kiavenh  grace ,  and  espetixiUy  to  thts  congre- 
^dlion  iere  preseniP  The  word  congrega- 
tion follows  therefore  the  use  of  the 
word  church;  we  use  The  Church  for  the 
whole  body  of  Christ*?  people,  and  a 
Church  J  Of' /A  is  Churchj  for  a  particular 


portion  of  them.  And  as  a  Church  is  the 
immediate  bond  of  union  to  each  Individml 
with  ihe  Church,  so  is  a  congregation  ihc 
immediate  company  with  which  the  indi- 
vidual joins,  and  the  immediate  sif  n  of  Ei« 
adherence  to  the  congregation  of  saints. 
Thus,  in  the  order  for  confirmation,  the 
preface  declares  that  before  thx  Chunk 
chddren  should  ratify  their  baptismal  vor, 
and  they  are  consetjuenlly  asked  by  the 
bishop  whether  they  do  this  in  the  presence 
ofGon  and  of  this  congregatitm. 

CONGREGATION  IN  THE  PAPAL 
COURT  means  a  committee  of  cardinila 
met  for  the  dispatch  of  some  particoiif 
business,  and  each  congregation  is  denomi- 
nated from  the  peculiar  business  it  has  to 
dispatch. 

I.  The  Pope's  Congregationy  institoiad 
by  Sixtus  V. — They  are  to  prepare  ibt 
most  difficult  benefioiary  matters,  which 
are  afterwards  to  be  debated  in  the  cofl- 
sistory^  in  the  presence  of  ihe  pope.  This 
congregation  is  composed  of  several  ca^ 
dinals,  whose  number  is  not  fixed.  Hia 
cardinal-deacon,  or^  in  his  absence,  sooif 
other  cardinal  chosen  by  the  pope  protimr 
pore^  presides  in  this  assembly.  The  ailiia 
treated  in  it  are,  the  erecting  of  nevr  mm 
and  cathedral  churches ;  re-unions,  Wp* 
pressions,  and  resignation  of  bishoppi, 
coadjutorships,  alienations  of  church  r«t»- 
ones;  and,  lastly  the  taxes  and  annateiof 
all  the  beneJices  to  which  the  pope  col- 
lates. 

II.  The  Congregation  of  the  Haljf  Cjffaft 
or  Inquisition.  Tins  congregation  was  ia* 
ptitufed  by  pope  Panl  111.^  at  the  desirtof 
Cardinal  CaralTa,  who,  being  aficrwtrii  _ 
raised  lo  the  ponti^cale  under  the  namiMH 
Paul  rv.^  enlarged  Ihe  privileges  theredfMH 
which  Sixtns  V.  added  statutes,  by  whd^^ 
means  this  tribunal  became  so  powerful 
and  formidable,  that  the  Italians  at  tbi' 
time  used  to  say,  *^  //  sommo  pontifice  S0 
von  la  parthnareb-  a  ChristOj-*  i.  e.  "  F«f 
Sijctm  wotihl  not  pardon  Christ  Aimifjf " 

This  congregation  generally  coofiits  rf 
twelve   cardinals,  and   sometimes  m»X»T^ 
more,  as  also  of  a  considerable  numberj 
prelates  and  divines  of  different  orders^l 
secular  and  regtdar,  who  are  called 
suiters  and  Qualijkatori  of  the  Bofy 
This  congregation  lakes  cognisance  of 
reticSj  and  all  novel  opinions ;  as  also 
apostacy,  magic,  wit cnc raft,  the  abuse  i 
the  sacmments,  and  the  spreading  of  pet 
nicious  books.     For  this  purpose  an 
sembly  is  held  every  Wednesday  at  j 
general  of  the  Jacob ioSj  and  erery  *"'  ' 
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before   ibe  pope,   who  is  president 
dMneof. 
Thtf  palace  of  the  Holy  Office  serves  like- 
by  way  of  prison  for  such  as  are  ac- 
*  or  *4uepeeted  of  the  above-men lionetl 
cnme^ :  who,  in  case  ihey  are  found  guilty, 
ire  ^?ilvered  over  to  the  eecular  arm.  But 
-r'nt   they  seldom   go   farther  ihan 
itg  thera  v^iih  perpetual  imprison- 
BMiit     Nor  h  this  tribunal  as  rigorous  and 
were  a^  in   Spain,  Portugal,  and   other 
coontries  where   the    inquisition    is  esta- 
bliihed.     (See  Inquisition.) 
^Ml.     The  Congregation  de   Propaganda 
^^^BL— It   was  instituted   by  Gregory  XV., 
V3  consists  of  eighteen  cardintus,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  stale,  an  apostolical  pro- 
tho"^»^'-v    1  referendary,  an  asfistanl   or 
lat"  and  a  secretary  of  the  Holy 

.  .  .iiese  prelates  and  officers  meet 
ope^s  i>resence,  as  often  as  ocea- 
|uires,  in  order  to  examine  what- 
mav  be  of  advantage  to  religion,  and 
cinsult  about  missions,  &c. 

The  Congregation  for  fj-pJaining  the 

of  Trent. — At  the  breaking  up  of 

jncil,  Pins  IV,  deputed  certain  car- 

i  who  hiid  assisted  iti  it,  to  put  an  end 

ubL^  which  might  arise  concerning 

PS.     Sixtus  V.  fixed  this  congre- 

cd  empowered  it  to  interpret  all 

oth  of  discipline  and  faith     This 

pillion  meets  once  a  week  at  the 

of  the  senior  cardinal,  die  whole 

V  'tipjng  composed  of  persons  of 

The  president  is  chosen  out 

>y  the  pope,  and  is  pakl  twelve 

crowns  of  gold  yearly  out  of  the 

>lic  chamber.    The   other  cardinals 

f  salaries,  but  think  it  the  highest 

I  assist  in  explaining  the  most  im- 

l  maMers  relatmg  to  religion. 

Tin  Congregation  of  the  Index. — The 

I  of  the  so-called  Council  of  Trent, 

ring  the  great  number  of  pernicious 

rtical  books  published    since  the 

I  of  printing,  deptiled  certain  car- 

Imd  other  divines,  to  examine  into 

woks.    These  deputies  drew  up  a 

hem.  divided  into  several  classes ; 

Kouncil  gave  orders  for  eorrectirig 

'  nd  impression,  whatever  these  ex- 

I  bad  altered  or  expunged.     Pope 

^conlirmed   the   establishment   of 

ation,  and   empowered  it  to 

I  books  written  since  the  Coan- 

Treot,  and  all  sdch  as  shall  be  pub- 

lish^!  he  re  lifter.  This  congregation  is  com* 

'^"  1  of  several  cardinals,  and  a  secretary 

» order  of  St,  Dominic :  but  it  seldom 
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assembles,  except  on  affairs  of  the  highest 
importance. 

VI.  Tlie  Congngation  of  Immunities ^  es- 
tablished by  pope  Urban  VIIL,  in  order  to 
obviate  tJie  difTicultieB  and  disputes  which 
arose  in  the  judgments  of  such  suits  as 
were  carried  on  against  churchmen  for 
various  matters,  whether  civil  or  criminal. 
This  congregation  is  composed  of  several 
cardinals  nominated  by  nis  holiness,  and 
takes  cognisance  of  all  ecclesiastical  im- 
munities and  exemptions.  It  is  held  in 
the  palace  of  the  senior  cardinal  every 
Tuesday. 

VIL  The  Congregation  of  Bishovf  and 
Regulars. — Pope  hixtus  V.,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  ponliftcatCj  united  two  congre- 
?;ation8  under  the  name  above-mentioned, 
t  is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  car- 
dinals at  nis  holiness^s  pleasure,  and  of  a 
prelate  who  is  the  secretary  thereof,  and 
nas  six  writers  under  him.  This  congre- 
gation has  power  to  regulate  all  such  dis- 
putes as  arise  between  bishops  and  the 
monastic  ordeiSj  and  assembles  every  Fri- 
day for  that  purpose. 

Vni.  The  Congregation  for  the  Exami' 
nation  of  Bisk(^s^  instituted  by  Gregory 
XI V.J  to  examine  into  the  qualifications  of 
all  such  churchmen  as  are  nominated  to 
bishoprics.  It  is  composed  of  eiaht  car- 
dinals, six  prelates,  ten  divines  of  different 
orders,  both  secular  and  regular,  some  of 
whom  must  be  doctors  of  the  canon  law. 
These  examiners  are  chosen  by  the  pope, 
and  as.semble  in  his  palace  every  TuesJay 
and  Friday,  when  any  atiair  is  to  be  exa* 
min  ed.  All  the  Italian  bishops  are  obliged 
to  submit  to  this  examination  before  they 
are  consecrated;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
present  themselves  upon  their  Knees  before 
his  holiness,  who  is  seated  in  an  easy  chair, 
whilst  the  examiners,  standing  on  each 
hand  of  him,  interrogate  them  on  such 
heads  of  divinity  and  the  canon  law  as 
they  think  proper.  Such  as  are  raised  to 
the  cardinalate^  before  they  are  made 
bishops,  are  dispensed  from  this  examina* 
tion  ;  as  are  all  cardinal -nephews. 

IX.  The  Congregation  of  the  Moral*  of 
Bukops^  instituted  by  pope  Innocent  XL, 
to  inquire  into  the  morals  of  churchmen 
recommended  to  ecclesiastical  dignities.  It 
is  composed  of  three  cardinals,  two  bishons, 
four  prelates,  and  a  secretary,  who  is  tn© 
pope's  auditor.  It  is  held  alternately  in  the 
palaces  of  the  three icardinals^  where  they 
examine  very  strictly  ihe  certifxcates  of  the 
life  and  manners  of  the  candidates.  How- 
ever^  those  who  have  led  irregular  hve»j 
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find  several  ways  of  eluding  the  examina- 
tion of  this  tribunal. 

X.  The  Congregation  for  the  Residence 
of  Bishops. — It  has  the  power  of  enjoining, 
or  dispensing  with,  the  residence  of  the 
Italian  bishops,  and  obliging  all  abbots 
to  reside  in  their  several  communities.  It 
consists  of  three  cardinals,  three  prelates, 
and  a  secretary.  But,  having  very  little 
business,  thev  assemble  but  seldom,  and 
that  only  at  the  request  of  such  bishops  or 
abbots  as  desire  to  be  absent  from  their 
churches,  for  reasons  specified  in  their 
petitions. 

XI.  Tlie  Congregation  for  such  Monaste- 
ries as  are  to  be  suppressed. — This  congre- 
gation was  instituted  by  pope  Innocent 
X.,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Italian 
monasteries,  and  to  suppress  those  whose 
temporalities  were  so  far  diminished, 
that  the  remainder  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  six  religious.  It  is 
composed  of  eight  cardinals  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  monks,  deputed  by  the 
provincials  of  orders  to  take  care  of  their 
interests.  This  assembly  regulates  the 
pretensions  of  founders  and  benefactors, 
and  their  heirs,  and  disposes  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  temporalities  of  abandoned 
ruined  houses:  it  likewise  examines  the 

Setitions  of  such  communities,  or  cities,  as 
esire  to  rebuild,  and  found  anew,  any 
monastery,  for  which  it  dispatches  the 
proper  instruments. 

XII.  The  Congregation  of  the  Apostolical 
Visitation. — It  is  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  cardinals  and  prelates,  whose 
business  it  is  to  visit,  in  the  name  of  the 

Eope,   as  archbishop  of  Rome,  the    six 
isnoprics,  sufiragans  to  the  metropolis  of 
Rome. 

XIII.  The  Congregation  of  Relics. — It  is 
composed  of  six  cardinals  and  four  pre- 
lates ;  and  their  business  is  to  superintend 
the  relics  of  ancient  martyrs,  that  are  said 
to  be  frequently  found  in  catacombs  and 
other  subterraneous  places  in  Rome,  and 
to  distinguish  their  bones,  shrines,  and 
tombs,  from  those  of  the  heathens,  who 
were  buried  undistinguished  in  those 
subterraneous  caverns.  And  the  con- 
gregation has  pronounced  sentence  on 
me  validity  of  any  relics,  they  are  con- 
signed to  the  vicar  and  the  pope- s  sacristan, 
who  distributes  them  to  such  as  desire 
them. 

XIV.  The  Congregation  of  Indulgences. — 


This  congregation,  the  number  of  «hoe0 
cardinals  and  prelates  is  not  fixed,  Mfr 
sembles  in  the  palace  of  the  senior  cardinal* 
to  examine  into  the  causes  and  motives  of 
those  who  sue  for  indulgences.  The  le- 
gistrar  of  this  congregation  sends  the  mi- 
nutes  and  conclusions  of  petitions  to  the 
secretary  of  the  briefs,  who  dispatches  them 
under  the  fisherman's  stal. 

XV.  The  Congregation  of  /Ji/«.— Pope 
Sixtus  V.  founded  this  congregation  to 
regulate  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  the 
new  offices  of  saints,  which  are  added  to 
the  Romish  calendar,  when  any  person  ii 
canonised.  It  has  authority  to  explain 
the  rubrics  of  the  mass-book  and  breriary, 
when  any  difficuhies  are  stated  in  rela- 
tion thereto;  and  its  power  extends  to 
pronounce  sentence,  from  which  there  ii 
no  appeal,  on  all  disputes  relating  to  the  , 
presidency  of  churches.  It  is  composed 
of  eight  cardinals  and  a  secretary,  who 
assemble  once  a  month  in  the  paiace  of 
the  senior  cardinal. 

XVI.  T/ttf  Congregation  fin-  the  Bmldint 
of  Churches. — Pope  Clement  VIII.  foundea 
this  congregation,  to  superintend  the  build- 
ing of  St.  Peters  church,  adjoining;  to  the 
Vatican,  and  it  is  employed,  tothisdaji 
in  repairing  and  beautifying  it.  It  coo* 
sists  of  eight  cardinals  and  four  prelalM^ 
who  assemble  at  the  palace  of  the  senioc 
cardinal  on  the  Monday  or  Saturday  neu^ 
est  to  the  beginning  and  middle  of  nA 
month.  This  congregation  has  the  peeo- 
liar  privilege  of  altering  the  last  wills  and 
testaments  of  those  who  bequeath  saoilo 
be  employed  in  pious  uses,  and  to  anmilf 
the  money  towards  supporting  the  mm 
of  St.  Peter  8. — Broughton, 

CONGREGATIONALISTS  are  neady 
the  same  as  Independents.  (See  hdefOh 
dents.)  The  chief  point  of  difTerenoe  ii 
that  they,  congregational ists.  hold  the 
prhiciple  of  a  communion  of  cnQrche& 

CONGRUITY.    (See  Condignity,) 

CONSANGUINITY.  Alliance  by  blood, 
as  ti^nity  is  alliance  by  marriage. 

Certain  degrees  of^  consanguinity  an 
among  the  impediments  to  marriage,  both 
by  the  law  of  nature  and  by  the  revealed 
word  of  God.  These  degrees  are  defined 
by  the  Church,  and  are  expressed  in  t 
table  drawn  up  by  Archbishop  Parker,  ■ 
1563,  and  set  forth  by  authority.  Thii 
table  is  as  follows : 
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A  Table  of  Kindred  and  Affinity,  wherein  whosoever  are  related  are  forbidden 
in  Scriptnre  ana  oar  laws  to  marry  together. 

A  mem  «My  mC  marry  kk  A  woman  may  nol  marry  with  her 

1  GRANDMOTHER,  1  GRANDFATHER, 

^  "        "   •     '       "  2  Grandmother's  Hunbaiid, 


1  Graiidlather^s  wife, 
8  Wife-*  Grandmother. 

4  Fatber*s  Stater. 
i  Mother's  Sister, 

6  Father's  Brother's  Wife. 

7  Mother's  Brother's  Wife, 

8  Wife's  Father's  Sister, 

9  Wife's  Mother's  Sister. 

10  Mother, 

11  Step-Mother, 
13  Wtfe*s  Mother. 

13  Daofhter, 

14  Wife**  Daughter, 
U  Sons  Wife. 

16  Si<ter, 

17  Wife's  Sister, 

18  Brother's  Wife. 

19  Son's  Danghter, 

20  Daughter's  Daoirbter, 

21  Son's  Son's  Wife. 

SS  Danghter's  Son's  Wife, 
.    33  Wile's  Son's  Daagfater, 
S4  Wife's  Daughter's  Daughter. 

S  Brother's  Daughter, 
M  Sister's  Daughter. 
X7  Brother's  Son's  Wife. 

SB  SUter's  Son's  Wife, 

»  Wife's  Brother's  Daughter, 

90  Wife's  Sister's  Daughter. 

CONSECRATION.  The  solemn  act  of 
Micating  any  thing  or  person  to  a  divine 
ttmce  and  dm. 

CONSECRATION  OF  A  BISHOP.  By 
jb  we  mean  the  separating  of  a  person 
nrthe  holy  office  of  a  hishop,  hy  imposi- 
tioQ  of  hands  and  prayer.  According  to  a 
nooa  of  the  first  Nicene  Council  there 
he  four,  or  at  least  three,  bishops 
nt  at  the  consecration  of  a  bishop. 
B  fonn  nsed  in  the  Church  of  England 
"^y  he  found  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Y^yer.  And  it  is  stated  in  the  preface 
ucreto  that  no  one  shall  be  accounted  or 
^0  to  be  a  bishop,  or  suffered  to  execute 
w  8une  function,  unless  he  be  called, 
^»  and  admitted  thereunto  according  to 
w  wnn,  or  hatkfomurhf  had  episcopal  con* 
■wto.  The  concluding  portion  of  this 
I  recognises  the  validity  of  conse- 
I  given  in  foreign  churches  by  any 
Ij^  i<Hin  adopted  by  those  churches. 
2||*  ^  French,  or  an  Italian,  or  a  Greek 
jlj'oop.  conforming  to  the  rules  of  the 
vhQrch  of  England,  recjuires  no  fresh  con- 
""ctatioD,  but  is  at  hberty  to  officiate 
•^na. 
By  tha  eighth  caooiu  Whoever  shall 
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8  Husband's  Grondfather. 

4  Father's  Brother, 

6  Mother's  Brother. 

0  Father's  Sister's  Husband. 

7  Mother's  Sister's  Husband, 

8  Husband's  Father's  Brother. 
0  Husband's  Mother's  Brother. 

10  Father, 

11  Step-Father. 

12  Husband's  Father. 

13  Son, 

14  Husband's  Son, 

16  Daughter's  Husband. 

18  Brother, 

17  Husband's  Brother, 

18  Sister's  Husband. 

19  Son's  Son, 

ao  Daughter's  Son, 

21  Son's  Daughter's  Husband. 

22  Daughter's  Daughter's  Husband, 

23  Husband's  Son's  Son, 

24  Husband's  Daughter's  Son. 

25  Brother's  Son, 
2n  Sister's  Son, 

27  Brother's  Daughter's  Husband. 

28  Sister's  Daughter's  Husband, 

29  Husband's  Brother's  Son, 

30  Uiuband's  Sister's  Son. 

affirm  or  teach  that  the  form  and  maimer  of 
making  and  consecrating  bishops^  priests, 
and  deacons,  containeth  anything  m  it  that 
is  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God;  or  that 
they  who  are  made  bishops,  priests,  or  dea- 
cons in  that  form  are  not  lawfully  made, 
nor  ought  to  be  accounted  either  by  them- 
selves or  others  to  be  truly  either  ofshops. 
priests,  or  deacons,  until  they  have  some 
other  calling  to  those  divine  offices;  let 
him  be  excommunicated  ipso  fado^  not  to 
be  restored  until  he  repent,  and  publicly 
revoke  such  his  wicked  errors. 

And  by  the  thirty-six  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  the  book  of  consecration  ol  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  and  ordering  of 
priests  and  deacons,  lately  set  forth  in  the 
time  of  Edward  VI..  and  confirmed  at  the 
same  time  by  autnority  of  parliament, 
doth  contain  all  things  necessary  to  such 
consecrating  and  ordering ;  neither  hath  it 
anjTthing  that  of  itself  is  superstitious  and 
ungodly.  And  therefore  whosoever  are 
consecrated  or  ordered  according  to  the 
rites  of  that  book,  since  the  second  jear  of 
the  forenamed  king  Edward  imto  this  time, 
or  hereafter  shall  be  consecrated  or  or^ 
dered  according  to  the  tame  rites,  we  de* 
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cree  all  such  to  be  rightly,  ortlerly,  and 
lawfully  consecrated  and  ordered.  And 
by  the  act  of  uniformity  in  the  13th  and 
14th  Charles  II.  all  subscriptions  to  be 
made  unto  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  shall  be 
construed  to  extend  (touching  the  said 
thirty-sixth  article)  to  the  book  containing 
the  form  and  manner  of  making,  ordain- 
in;;,  and  consecrating  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  in  this  said  act  mentioned, 
as  the  same  did  heretofore  extend  unto  the 
book  set  forth  in  the  time  of  king  Edward 
VI.  (13&  14  Charles  II.  c.  4  s.  30,  31.) 

Here  we  may  allude  to  the  Nag's  Head 
story,  one  of  the  most  flimsy,  as  well  as 
wicked,  inventions  of  the  Romanists,  to 
invalidate  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. It  refers  to  the  consecration  of  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  on  which  depends  the  va- 
lidity of  orders  in  the  English  Church :  for 
if  Archbishop  Parker's  consecration  was 
not  good,  all  those  who  were  consecrated 
by  him  were  not  bishops,  because  he  could 
not  confer  that  character  upon  others  which 
he  had  not  himself. 

The  Papists  assert  that  his  consecration 
was  irregular,  both  as  to  the  place  where  it 
was  performed,  which  they  say  was  at  the 
Nag's  Head  Tavern,  Cheapside.  and  as  to 
the  manner  of  doin^  it,  which  they  say 
was  b)r  one  of  the  bishops  then  present, 
who  laid  the  Bible  on  Dr.  Parker^s  head, 
and  then  pronounced  the  words,  ''Take 
thou  authority,''  &c.  It  is  further  objected 
that  three  of  the  four  bishops  then  present 
were  only  bishops  elect,  and  had  no  sees: 
and  that  the  other  was  a  suffragan. 

The  story,  which  has  lone  since  been 
abundantly  refuted,  and  which  is  now 
given  up  by  the  best  authorities  among  the 
Romanists,  was  as  follows :  The  queen  is- 
sued forth  her  warrant,  directed  to  the  Bi- 
shop of  Llandaff;  to  Dr.  Scory,  elect  of 
Hereford ;  Dr.  Barlow,  elect  of  Chichester ; 
Dr.  Coverdale,  elect  of  Exeter;  and  Dr. 
Hodgkins,  suffragan  of  Bedford.  All  these 
persons  met  at  the  Nag's  Head  Tavem, 
where  it  had  been  usual  for  the  dean  of 
the  arches  and  the  civilians  to  refresh 
themselves,  after  any  confirmation  of  a 
bishop;  and  there  one  Noale,  who  was 
Bonner's  chaplain,  peeoed  through  a  hole 
in  the  door,  and  saw  all  the  other  bishops 
very  importunate  with  Llandaff,  who  had 
been  dissuaded  by  Bonner  to  assist  in  this 
consecration,  which  he  obstinately  refus- 
ing. Dr.  Scory  bid  the  rest  kneel,  and  he 
laid  the  Bible  on  each  of  their  shoulders 
or  heads  and  pronounced  these  words, 
''Take  thou  anthoiity,"  &c.,  and  so  they 


stood  up  all  bishops.  This  story  was  ce^ 
tainlv  invented  after  the  Queen's  reign; 
forif'^it  had  been  true,  it  is  so  remarkable, 
that  some  of  the  writers  of  that  time 
would  certainly  have  taken  notice  of  iL 
But  Bishop  Burnet  has  discovered  the  fal- 
sity of  it,  from  an  ori^nal  manuscriot  of 
the  consecration  of  this  very  archbisDOp) 
which  was  done  in  the  chapel  at  Lambeu, 
on  Sunday,  the  17th  of  December,  ia  the 
first  year  of  the  queen's  reign,  where  Dr. 
Parker  came  a  little  after  five  in  the  mon- 
ing  in  a  scarlet  gown  and  hood,  aneiided 
by  tlie  said  four  bishops,  and  lighted  bj 
four  torches ;  and  there,  after  prayen,  Dr. 
Scory  preached :  and  then  the  other  bi* 
shops  presented  the  archbishop  to  him, 
and  the  mandate  for  his  consecration  fat- 
ing read  by  a  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  and 
he  having  taken  the  oaths  of  suprenapfi 
and  some  prayers  being  said,  accordiag 
to  the  form  of  consecration  then  lalfll^ 
published,  all  the  four  bishops  laid  thw 
hands  on  the  archbishop's  head,  and  aiiL 
''  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  &c.  Am 
this  was  done  in  the  presence  of  sefwal 
other  clerjiry. 

CONSECRATION  OF  CHURCHES. 
The  law  recognises  no  place  as  a  chmdi 
until  it  has  been  consecrated  by  the  bi- 
shop. 

In  the  Church  of  England  the  bishop  ii 
left  to  his  own  discretion  as  to  the  form  hi 
will  use  in  the  consecration  of  a  chiuch; 
but  in  the  21  Henry  VIII.  c.  18,  which 
limits  the  number  of  chaplains  that  eaek 
person  may  have,  one  reason  asogaed 
why  a  bishop  may  retain  six  chaplain  ii^ 
because  he  must  occupy  that  number  ii 
the  consecration  of  churches. 

The  custom  of  solemnly  setting  aptil^ 
from  ordinary  and  secular  use.  wnajmi 
is  appropriated  to  the  service  ot  AlnniJMf 
God,  has  the  highest  possible  Banctioo;tir 
many  are  the  instances  of  it  recorded  in  ihi 
Holy  Scriptures.  True  it  is  that  theit  ii 
no  record  of  any  such  ceremonial  havai 
been  used  amons  Christians  in  leiiBitiin 
to  churches,  before  the  fourth  centniji 
though  some  ritualists  are  of  opinioa  ttal 
a  form  of  dedication  was  common  miieh 
earlier.  No  sooner,  however,  was  ihi 
sword  of  persecution  sheathed,  and  Gm 
permitted  his  church  to  serve  him^  in  il 
godly  quietness,  than  such  solemoiliaB  be- 
came general.  Then,  as  Enaebioe  telb 
us,  "  there  was  an  incessant  jov,  and  theit 
sprung  up  for  all  a  certain  celestial  ghd- 
ness,  seeing  every  place,  which  Dot  a 
short  time  Mfore  oaa  been  desdatedbj 
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jiielicsof  the  tyranrs,  reviving  again, 
recovering  from  a  lonj*^  and  deadly 
4emp«r;  tempi es  a§;ain  rising  from  ihe 
to  a  lofty  height,  ami  receiving  a 
hdor  far  e:sceeding  those  which  had 
formerly  destroyed/*  And  again: 
^lliis  the  fti^hl  was  afforded  us,  po 
lie <.» red  and  prayed  for  by  all, — the 
"  dedications^  and  coii«iecrations 
ihr  erected  houses  of  prayer 
I  the  cilies.  After  this,  ihe  ron- 
of  bt>hop9,  the  confour-^e  of  fo- 
from  abroad,  the  benevolence  of 
pie  10  people,  the  unity  of  the  mem* 
I  of  Chrlst  concurring  in  one  harmo- 
I  body.  Then  was  it  accord  in;^  to  the 
tic  declaration  J  rayelically  indicai* 
what  would  take  place,  ^  bone  was 
,i brought  to  bone,  and  joint  to  joint,'  and 
Hsoever  other  matters  the  divine  word 
bfally  intimated  before.  There  was, 
one  energy  of  the  Divine  Spirit  per- 
▼adiog  all  the  members^  and  one  son! 
miDong  alU  one  and  the  same  ardor  of 
laith,  one  song  of  praise  to  the  Deity  ;  yea 
now,  indeed,  complete  and  perfect  solem- 
nities of  the  prelates  and  heads  of  the 
Church,  Kacred  performances  of  sacred 
rites,  and  solemn  ritnalfl  of  the  Church, 
s  you  might  hear  the  singing  of  psalmf^ ; 
&^  the  performance  of  divine  and  sa- 
my&teries.  The  mystic  symbols  of 
J  Saviour's  passions  were  celebrated; 
\  at  the  same  time,  each  p<3X  of  every 
J  male  and  female,  with  the  power  of 
miudf  and  with  a  mind  and  whole 
rejoicing  in  prayer  antl  thanksgiving, 
;lory  to  God,  the  author  of  all  good. 
I  of  the  prelates  present  also  de- 
negyrical  discourses,  desirous  of 
DslfB  to  the  assembly,  according 
Ltility  of  each.*^  One  such  discourse, 
Sit  by  Eusebiue  himself,  still  re- 

his  life  of  Constantine,  Etisebins 
1  &n  instance  of  the  ceremonial  thu^ 
ibed  in  the  consecration,  amid  a  full 
'  of  bishops  of  the  church  of  Jerusa- 
rhich  Constantine  had  built  over  our 
E^iovii's  sepulchre,  a.d.  335.  Socrates 
pjoeords  a  simitar  consecration  of  the  fa* 
'  I  church  of  Antioch,  called  Domini- 
Atireiim^  which  was  begun  by  Con- 
and  finished  by  Constantine*  a, p. 
itimony  to  the'prevalency  of  this 
iS  also  borne  by  St.  Athanasius, 
ends  himself  in  his  apology  to 
(c  1-t-lS),  wheiv  charged 
Willi  "having  used  a  building   for  publiu 


emperor,  and  consecrated  by  himself,  on 
the  ground  of  necesi^ity;  for  since  during 
Lent  the  consregalions  in  the  ordinary 
churches  had  been  fio  crowded  as  to  prove 
injurious  to  the  personf*  present,  and  anti- 
cipating i^till  more  crowaed  assemblies  at 
Easter,  he  thought  himself  justified,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  use  an  edifice 
which  was  nnconsecrated.  St^  Gregory 
NaKianKcn  likewise  speaks  of  this  cere- 
monial as  an  ancienlcuslom  {-oXitiog  »'o/<or,) 

Such  then  were  the  offices  coanecled 
with  the  consecration  of  churches  in  pri- 
mitive limes.  Bishops,  from  distant  pro- 
vinces, with  a  vast  concourse  of  clergy 
and  taity,  were  present ;  appropriate  ser- 
mon or  serraona  were  preached  ;  the  holy 
eucbarist  was  always  administered;  in  the 
course  of  whieh  prayers  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion 'were  oHered,  Of  these  prayers 
one  is  still  preserved  in  the  writings  of  St, 
Ambrose. 

Do  this  model  it  was  that  the  consecra- 
tion services  of  the  Church  Catholic  were 
formed,  each  church,  at  first,  varin^  in 
non-essentials,  as  circumstances  may  have 
re  n  aired. 

in  the  English  Chtirch,  various  records 
of  very  early  date  exist  relating  to  the 
consecration  of  churches.  GeofTrey  of 
Monmouth,  who  professes  lo  follow^  Gifdas, 
says  that  in  the  time  of  King  Lucius  (a.d. 
162),  pagan  temples  were  consecrated  in 
Britain  to  the  honor  of  the  irtie  Gon. 
And  we  tind  from  Bede,  that  the  passage 
just  quoted  from  Eusebius  was  applicable 
to  our  ow^n  island.  It  is  known  that  Ber- 
tha, wife  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent, 
repaired  or  rebuilt  a  chnrcli,  first  built  by 
the  Rornaiis,  and  had  it  dedicated  to  the 
honor  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  an  eminent 
(Jaint  among  the  Christians  of  her  native 
country.  This  was  the  church  granted  by 
Etbelbert  to  Augustine,  on  his  landing  in 
the  isle  of  Thanet,  a.d.  596.  Some  Ijme 
after  his  arrival,  Gregory  the  Great  eenl 
Augustine  particular  instructions  about  the 
dedication  of  the  temples  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  and  when  the  bishop  had  his 
episcopal  see  assigned  him  in  the  ro^al 
city,  he  received  therein  a  church,  which 
he  was  informed  had  been  built  by  the  an- 
cient Roman  Christians,  and  consecrated 
it  in  the  name  of  our  holv  SAViotya,  God 
and  Loan  Je^sus  Christ.  Prom  the  same 
historian  we  learn,  that Laurentius,  Augus- 
tine^s  successor  in  the  primacy,  consecrat- 
ed a  church  lo  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  at- 
lerwards  called  St.  Augustine's,  in  honor 
of  AuguiiUne,  who  had  commenced  build- 
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ing  it.  MelIitii-3,  who  succeeded  Lauren- 
tins,  consecrated  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Mother  of  God,  buih  by  Kin«r  Eadbald, 
A.  D.  622.  There  is  a  detailed  account  of 
the  consecration  of  the  church  of  Kipon, 
by  Wilfred,  archbishop  of  York,  a.  d  665. 
given  in  the  life  of  that  prelate,  written  by 
EddiuB  and  Fridegode.  Numerous  subse- 
quent canons  are  found,  bearing  on  the 
same  subject.  For  instance,  one  of  Arch- 
bishop Tegbriht's  **  Excerptions,"  a.d.  740, 
relates  to  the  consecration  of  churches. 
In  Archbishop  Wilfred's  canons,  a.d.  816, 
it  is  ordered : — 

"  When  a  church  is  built,  let  it  be  con- 
secrated by  the  bishop  of  its  own  diocese, 
according  to  the  ministerial  book." 

Again,  in  the  canons  of  Archbishop  Cor- 
boyle,  A.D.  1 126;  in  the  canons  at  West- 
minster, A.D.  1138,  and  in  Archbishop 
Richard's  canons,  a.d.  1175,  similar  in- 
junctions are  given. 

From  the  constitutions  of  Otho,  a.d. 
1237,  it  would  appear — bo  unfounded  is 
the  boast  of  the  Romanists,  that  the  time 
when  popery  was  dominant  in  England 
was  a  period  of  reverence  and  devotion 
never  smce  known  to  her  Church — that 
this  solemnity  was  then  much  neglected. 
This  is  eviclent  from  the  first  of  these 
canons,  which,  after  observing  that  the 
dedication  of  royal  temples  is  known  to 
have  taken  its  beginning  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  was  observed  by  the  holy 
fathers  in  the  New  Testament,  under  which 
it  ou^ht  to  be  done  with  the  greater  care 
and  dignity.  &c.,  goes  on  to  enact. 

"  That  because  ice  have  ourselves  seerij  and 
heard  by  many,  that  so  wliolesomc  a  mystery 
is  depisedj  at  least  neglected,  by  some  (for 
we  have  found  many  churcnes,  and  some 
cathedrals,  not  consecrated  with  holy  oil 
though  built  of  old),  we,  therefore,  being 
desirous  to  obviate  so  great  a  neglect,  do 
ordain  and  give  in  charge,  that  all  cathe- 
drals, conventual  and  parochial  churches, 
which  are  ready  built,  and  their  walls  per- 
fected, be  consecrated  by  the  diocesan 
bishops,  to  whom  they  belong,  or  others 
authorized  by  them,  within  two  years: 
and  let  it  so  be  done  in  a  like  time  in  all 
churches  hereafter  to  be  built :  and  lest  so 
wholesome  a  statute  grow  into  contempt, 
if  such  like  places  be  not  dedicated  within 
two  years  trom  the  time  of  their  being 
finished,  we  decree  them  to  remain  inter- 
dicted from  the  solemnisation  of  masses 
until  they  be  consecrated,  unless  they  be 
excuaed  for  some  reasonable  canse." 


In  the  constitutions  of  Othobon,  a.  a 
1268,  there  is  a  similar  canon. 

From  these  canons  it  is  plain,  that  iIm 
office  of. consecration  had  contracted  maoj 
of  those  Romish  superstitions  which  wwb 
retained  until  the  Reformation.  Not  tbrt 
our  reformers,  when  reforming  the 
services  of  tne  Church,  extended 
labors  to  that  of  consecration.  Indeed, 
as  that  was  a  period,  to  use  the  woids  oi 
the  present  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  wba 
more  churches  were  destroyed  than  bwk, 
there  was  dd  immediate  use  for  the  serriei 
in  question!  This  task  was  reserved  kr 
Bishop  Andrews,  whose  service  wasoooh 
plied,  as  were  all  the  officers  of  the  Eo^ 
lish  Church,  from  the  formularies  in  1M 
before  the  Reformation. 

Unanswerable  as  was  Hooker's  defonoe 
of  the  consecration  of  churches,  it  wii 
insufficient  to  protect  Laud  from  the  chr 
mor  of  his  implacable  enemies,  when  k 
consecrated  St.  Catherine  Cree  Church,  a 
bishop  of  London,  in  1630.  And  in  tht 
well  known  London  petition^  presented  to 
the  Long  Parliament,  by  the  notorioM 
Alderman  Pennington,  about  ten  jna 
later,  the  consecration  of  churches  tm 
not  forgotten  to  be  included  ''  among  tbi  , 
manifold  evils,  pressures,  and  grievaooci^ 
caused,  practised,  and  occasioned  hj  tbi 
prelates  and  their  dependants." 

At  the  Restoration  the  custom  rerived, 
and  the  subject  was  again  discussed;  bsl 
as  there  was  no  authorized  office,  Ltod, 
having  been  prevented  from  drawing  Dps 
form,  as  he  intended,  in  the  conTocatMB 
of  1640,  the  preparation  of  one  was  coo* 
mitted  to  Bistiop  Cosin  in  the  conTocitiM 
of  166 1.  When  prepared  it  was  preseotsd 
to  the  house,  and  referred  to  a  committtt 
of  four  bishops  for  revision,  but  nothing 
seems  ultimately  to  have  been  done  aboai 
it.  Since  that  period  each  bishop  hai 
adopted  any  form  he  thought  best,  though 
perhaps  the  form  of  consecrating  choiehM^ 
chapels,  and  churchyards,  or  plaM  ot 
burial,  which  was  sent  down  by  the  bishopi 
to  the  lower  houses  of  convocation  (171SY 
and  altered  by  a  committee  of  the  whflM 
house,  is  the  one,  not  that  it  is  enjoined 
by  any  competent  authority,  now  miMt 
generally  used. — Teale. 

CONSECRATION  OF  THE  ELB- 
MENTS.  The  following  is  the  nfaiie 
with  reference  to  the  consecration  of  tlw 
elements  in  the  Loan's  sapper,  "Wbeie 
the  priest,  standing  before  the  table,  hith 
so  ordered  the  bread  and  wine,  that  ha 
may  with  the  more  readiness  and  decency 
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the  bread  before  ibe  people,  and 
'  the  Clip  into  bis  baiiJ!^,  be  shall 
Ibe  prayer  of  consecralion."  If  il 
mked  wf  I  ether  the  priest  is  to  say 
prayer  standing'  before  the  *table,  or 
north -eoii  of  it,  I  auswer,  at  the 
Bfid  of  it :  for^  iic cording  to  the  rnles 
aramar.  the  participle  *'  Biaading-' 
rrefer  lo  llie  verb  "  ordered/^  and  not 
verb  '^say,"  So  that,  whilst  the 
i«  **  ordering  the  bread  and  wine,*' 
|to  itand  before  the  table ;  but  when 
the  prayer,  he  is  lo  fitand  bo  as 
I  he  may  with  the  more  readine<ssantt 
jency  break  the  bread  before  the  peo- 
*"  which  mnM  be  on  the  north  s*ide, 
jf  he  stood  *'  before"  the  tables  his 
uld  hinder  the  people  fmm  see* 
"  at  he  must  not  Btand  there,  and 
,  .mlv  he  must  stand  on  the  noj-th 
there  beirjrj  in  our  present  rubric,  no 
er  place  mentioned  for  nerforminj?  any 
't  ot  this  office.  In  the  Romish  Church 
ieed  they  always  stand  **  before''  the 
ir  durin;^  the  time  of  consecralion,  in 
)tr  to   prevent  the  people  from  beinj^ 

Silne^ses  of  their  operation  in  work- 
i€ir  pretended  miracle ;  and  in  the 
Church  ihey  shut  the  chancel  door, 
M  least  draw  a  veil  or  curtain  before  it, 
upon  the  same  account.     Bui 
burrbj  that  pretends  no  such  miracle, 
bp,  we  see,  the  direct  contrary  to  this, 
lerinjijr  tfie    priest  so  '*  to   order  the 
and  wine,  ijiat  he  may  with   the 
readiness   and   decency  break   the 
and  take  the  cup  into  hts  hands 
I  ihe  people.'^    Ana  with  this  view 
robaole  ihe  Scotch  liturgy  ordered, 
*  during  the  lime  of  consecration,  the 
^ter  should  stand  at  such  a  part  of  the 
lable»  where  he  may  with  the  more 
Ind  decency  use  both  his  handa.^' — 

rhe  consecration  of  the  elements  being 
rayt  esteemed  an  act  of  authority^  and 
nding  bein^  therefore  a  more  proper 
,  as  well  as  a  more  commodious 
n  this  purpose,  the  priest  is  here  di- 
'^       and.— Co//«. 

not  eat  oar  common  food  wiih- 

a5'ing  for  a  blessing  on  it;  which 

fcustom  is  §o  univeraai,  that  it  is  cer* 

a    pier'e  of  natural    reiisiou  ;  how 

I  raore  then  arn  we  oliHucd.  before  we 

drink  this  bread  and  wine,  which 

de'ii;Tned  to  eet  forth  the  myMerv 

death «  lo  con  sec  rate   it  and  pet  it 

by  a  M^lemn  prayer;  especially  since 

'  bim&elf  in  the  institution  of  this 


sacred  ordinance^  while  he  was  leaching 
his  apostles  how  to  celebrnle  it,  did  u?e  a 
tbrm  of  blessing  over  it  (Matt.  xxvi.  26); 
which  St.  Paul  calls  "  giving  thanks." 
(I  Cor.  xi.  24)  Wherefore  all  churches 
in  the  world,  from  the  aposilei*'  days^  have 
used  ench  a  form,  the  ancient  and  essential 
part  of  which  is  the  words  of  ourSAVioiTR'a 
institution  :  for,  since  he  makesthis  sacra- 
mental charge^  it  hath  been  thought  lit  by 
all  churches  to  keep  his  own  words,  whirh 
being  pronounced  by  a  lawful  priewt,  do 
properly  make  the  consecration;  where- 
fore our  Church  hath  cut  off  all  the  later 
superstitions  additions,  by  which  the  Ro- 
man Church  hath  corrupted  this  form,  and 
given  Ufi  a  prayer  of  consecraiioUy  con,<*ist- 
ing  only  of  the  words  of  our  SAVioua't?  in- 
stitulion,  and  a  proper  prayer  lo  introduce 
it.  The  first  part  is  a  prayer  directed  to 
**  Almighty  Con  our  heavenly  Fatjieh," 
commemorating  his  mercy  in  giving  his 
Sox  to  die  for  us,  and  the  all-snthcienl 
merit  of  his  death,  together  with  his  com- 
mand for  our  remembering  it  in  this  sacra- 
ment: and  on  these  grounds  desirin«  ihal, 
since  we  obey  him  in  the  celebratnig  it, 
we  may  therein  receive  Cubist's  body  and 
blood.  The  second  part  is  the  repetition 
of  the  wnrds  and  actions  of  our  Loun  at 
the  institutiouT  concern iug  both  the  lime 
and  the  manner  of  its  institution. -^Dean 
Comber. 

If  il  be  here  demanded,  to  what  words 
the  consecration  of  the  elements  ought  to 
be  ascribed,  I  answer,  to  the  prayer  of  (he 
tliilhful  offered  by  the  priest,  autl  to  the 
words  of  institution  repeated  by  him* 
This  was  the  sense  of  the  ancient  Church 
of  ChrisTj  which  used  them  both  in  their 
eucharislical  offices:  and  never  held,  that 
the  elements  were  changed  from  their 
common  to  a  more  sublime  use  and  effi- 
cacy by  the  bare  repealing  of  the  words, 
*^  This  is  my  body/^  and  ^'  This  is  my 
blood,''  as  ihe  Papists  absurdly  hold.  To 
brins^  about  this  change  must  be  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  thereupon  it  is 
requisite,  that  we  should  pray  lo  God,  to 
endue  the  elements  with  Xhm  life-giving 
virtue.  Now  the  words  of  institution  can 
by  no  means  be  called  a  prayer:  they 
were  addressed  by  our  Savxo(7r  lo  his  dis- 
ci ple^^,  and  not  to  God:  lo  them  he  said, 
^'Take  and  eai.''  When  we  use  them, 
rliey  are  historical,  recounting  what  our 
Lord  said  and  did,  when  he  ordained  thi» 
?acrameTit.  And  thoo^jh  when  he  eaid, 
'"This  is  my  body,  this  is  my  blood, *^ 
these   words  efTectually  made  them   so, 
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showing  that  it  was  his  will  and  pleasure 
that  they  should  be  taken  as  his  sacra- 
mental body  and  blood ;  though  the  virtue 
of  those  words,  once  spoken  by  Christ, 
doth  still  operate  towards  making  the 
bread  and  wine  his  body  and  blood ;  yet, 
as  now  used  and  spoken  by  the  priest, 
they  do  not  contain  in  them  any  such 
power,  unless  they  be  joined  with  prayer 
to  God. 

Our  Lord  himself  did,  besides  pro- 
nouncing them,  give  thanks  and  bless  the 
elements.  Thus  our  Church  uses  prayer, 
as  well  as  the  words  of  institution ;  and 
doth  not  attribute  the  consecration  to  the 
one  without  the  other.  "  If  the  consecrated 
bread  or  wine  be  all  spent,  before  all  have 
communicated,  the  priest,"  it  is  true,  is 
ordered  by  the  rubric  to  *'  consecrate 
more,''  by  repeating  only  the  words  of  in- 
stitution. But  the  virtue  of  the  prayer, 
which  the  Church  hath  last  made,  is  to  be 
understood  as  concurring  therewith ;  and 
this  is  only  a  particular  application  to  these 
particular  elements.  Hence  comes  the 
propriety  of  saying  "  Amen  "  at  the  end  of 
those  words ;  which  would  not  be  so  pro- 
perly added,  unle.<%s  it  referred  back  to  the 
preceding  petitions.  And  that  this  is  the 
sense  of  the  Church  of  England  is  farther 
plain,  in  that  she  in  her  rubric  calls  this 
*•'  the  prayer  of  consecration,"  in  which  the 
words  of  institution  are  contained ;  and  it 
is  addressed  to  Almighty  God,  &c.,  whereas 
the  words  of  Christ  were  not  supplica- 
tory to  God,  but  declaratory  to  his  dis- 
ciples. 

After  the  same  manner,  in  the  "office  of 
public  baptism,"  in  imitation  of  the  cus- 
tom of  the  ancient  Christians,  who  dedi- 
cated the  baptismal  water  to  the  holy  and 
spiritual  use  for  which  it  was  designed, 
our  Church  not  only  repeats  the  words  of 
institution  of  that  other  sacrament,  but 
likewise  adds  a  solemn  prayer  that  God 
would  "  sanctify  the  water  to  the  mystical 
wa.shin*g  away  of  sin."  And,  as  in  that 
sacrament  she  joins  the  prayer  of  the  faith- 
ful to  the  words  of  Christ,  so  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  she  thinks  them  both 
necessary  to  complete  the  consecration. — 
Archdeacon  Yarding. 

A  prayer  of  consecration,  or  setting  apart 
the  bread  and  wine  to  the  sacred  purpose 
in  which  they  are  about  to  be  employed, 
hath  been  used  for  that  end  at  least  1600 
years.  And  the  mention  which  ours 
makes  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  from  the  words,  "  who  in  the  same 
night  that  he  was  betrayed,"  to  tlie  con- 


I  elusion  is  in  every  old  liturgy  in  the  worid. 

I  The  Romanists  have  put  into  their  prajw 

i  of  consecration  names  of  saints  and  coB- 

I  memorations  of  the  dead,  which  we  havs 

I  thrown  out.    And  indeed   we  hare  left 

nothing  that  so  much  as  needs  explaining^ 

unless  it  may  be  useful  to  observe,  ihtf 

our  Saviour-s  '^  one  oblation  of  himself '^ 

is  opposed  to  the  various  kinds  of  oblaticn 

under  the  law ;  and,  *'  once  offered,"  to  thf 

continual  repetition  of  them :  though  pRh 

bably  a  further  view  was  to  intimate,  thil 

he  is  not,  as  the  Papists  pretend,  retUy 

sacrificed  anew  in  this  holy  ordinance.— 

Ahp.  Seeker. 

riie  death  of  Christ,  if  we  regard  the 
persons  for  whom  it  was  unders^one,  n  i 
*'  sacrifice  j"  if  we  regard  him  wnooflimd 
it.  it  is  a  free  '^  oblation ;"  if  we  coosidBr 
him  to  whom  it  was  offered,  it  is  a  "«!» 
faction ;- '  and,  in  every  one  of  these  n- 
spects.  it  is  ''  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient:" 
or,  particularly,  it  is  a  '-  full  satisfaction,^ 
a  *' perfect  oblation,"  and  a  '^sufficiot 
sacriBce;"  not  like  the  legal  offerinji^ 
for  the  sins  of  one  kind,  or  the  offenceiflf 
one  nation  or  of  one  person,  but  for  thi 
sins  of  all  the  world.  Let  none  therefion 
mistake ;  or  imsigine  we  are  about  to  sacft* 
fice  Christ  again,  as  the  Romish  Chmch 
falsely  teacheth ;  for  that  is  not  only  need- 
less and  impossible,  but  a  plain  contradi^ 
tion  to  St.  Paul,  who  affirms,  that  Jnet 
was  offered  only  "  once  "  (Heb.  ix.  26, X- 
10,  12);  and  by  that  '*  one  oblation  hs 
hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  auie-' 
tified  "  (ver.  14V,  so  that  there  needs  "do 
more  offering  for  sin"  (ver.  18.)— Dte^ 
Comber. 

From  these  passages  of  the  epistle  t^v 
the  Hebrews  it  is  plain  that  Christ  ^^0 
be  no  more  offered,  as  the  doctors  U0 
priests  of  the  Roman  party  fancy  it  to  bv^f 
vainly  thinking  that,  every  time  they  8i^ 
mass,  they  offer  up  and  sacrifice  Crut^ 
anew,  as  properly  and  truly  as  he  offeiecf 
up  himself  in  his  sacrilice  upon  the  cto0* 
And  this  is  one  of  the  points  of  doctriaey 
and  the  chief  one,  whereof  the  popish  mas* 
consisteth  ;  abrogated  and  retorraed  heie 
by  the  Church  of  England,  accordine  to 
the  express  word  of  God — Bp,  Ocaw. 

CONSISTENTES.  (English,  Onto- 
ders).  The  last  order  of  penitents  in  the 
primitive  Church,  so  called  from  their 
having  the  liberty,  after  other  peftitefl^ 
energumens  and  catechumens,  wdb  di»* 
missed,  to  stand  with  the  faithful  9fi  the 
altar,  and  join  in  the  common  prajeKi 
and  see  the  oblation  offered ;  but  yet  di^ 
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neither  make  their  own  oblationS) 
lulake  of  the  eucharisl^Mrith  them.^ — 

NSISTORV.     A  word  U5eiHo  denote 

Court   Christian,   or  Spiritual   Court. 

bishop  haj*  his  consistory  court  lield 

I  his  chancellor  or  commij*s«ryj  in 

the  J  ml  church*  or  other  convenieul 

of    his   diocese,    for    ecclei^iastical 

ft      In  the  Church  of  England,  before 

^ormau  Conquest,   the  ecclesiastical 

liction   was   not  separated  from   tlie 

for  the  earl  and  bishop  sal  in  one 

,  that  i&.  in  the  county  court. 

NSCBSTANTIAL.    (Co-essenlial ;  of 

ime  substance  with  another).     Thus 

fcy    of  our  blessed  Lord,  that  he  is 

»bstantial  w*ilh  the  FATjrER,   ^*  beinjr 

&fie  substance  with  the  Father/*'     The 

Bl  (rf^tf.wficr)  was  firs^t  adopted  by  the 

t-s  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D'  325, 
press  more  precisely  the  orthodo.\ 
ptfineT  and  to  serve  as  a  precaution 
itfist  the  f^ubttelies  of  the  Arians,  who 
;ted  everj'thin^  encept  the  con  sub- 
i&hty.  This  word  is  still  the  distin- 
criierion  belwepu  the  catholic  or 
Chrif^tian  und  the  Arian  heretic. 
JBSTANTIATION,  The  Ro- 
M*\t  divines  fell  into  the  error  of  endea- 
Ipput;  10  explain    the  jnanner  m    which 

t blessed  Lord  is  present  in  the  eu- 
L6t  (See  Transubslahtiation.)  Luiher 
tod  his  followers^  whiie  opposing  the  lio- 
iBM»i*t9j  fell  into  a  similar  error,  only  in- 
jWtitiff  Of]  a  different  manner  of  explain- 
ing uie  inexplicable  mystery.  Luiher 
iOil  hi*  followers  maintained,  that,  after 
l^e  consecration  of  the  elements,  the  body 
wnl  blood  of  our  Savioib  are  snbsUinlially 
prcseiit  ingelher  with  the  bread  and  wine, 
rhey  believe  that  the  reai  body  and  blood 
»  oor  Loud  is  united  in  a  mysterious 
B*nnef,  through  the  consecration*  with  the 
^ftttt  antt  wine,  and  are  received  with 
'^'^'-  f>  em  in  the  sacrament  of  the 

.11  itJN. '  (See  Attrition,)  Ro- 
^i»t«  dedne  a  contrition  to  be,  a  sorrow 
Kin,  with  a  sincere  resolution  of  re- 
rming.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
kliii  amterertj  lo  break  or  brui^se.  The 
nist  says,  **  A  broken  and  a  contrite 
O  God,  thou  wilt  not  denpise.^' 
Urn  xli,  17.) 
CONVENT.  A  religious  houf*e :  a  mo* 
a  nunner>\  For  its  architectu- 
Diiements.  see  3Iona^lery^ 
"ENT1C.\L.  A  diminutive  of 
tnif  denoting  properly  a  cabal,   or 
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secret  assembly  of  a  part  of  the  nnonksof 
a  convent,  to  make  a  party  in  the  election 
of  an  abbot.  It  is  now  the  le;L,^iil  term  to 
denote  any  place  of  worship,  uij^etl  by  those 
who  depart  from  the  Church  of  England* 

By  the  73rd  canon  it  is  thus  ordained: 
"  Forai«much  a^  all  conventicles  and  i*ecret 
meetings  of  priests  and  ministers  have 
ever  been  justly  accounted  very  hateful 
to  the  stale  of  the  Church  wherein  they 
livcj  we  do  ordain  that  no  priei^l?*  or  min- 
isters of  the  Word  of  Gon,  nor  any  other 
perBonSj  shall  meet  together  in  any  private 
nouse,  or  elsewhere,  to  consult  upon  any 
matter  or  course  to  be  taken  by  them,  or 
tjpon  their  motion  or  direction  by  any 
other,  which  may  any  way  tend  to  the 
impeaching  or  depravin+»  of  the  doctrine 
of  tlie  Church  of  England,  or  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  or  any  part  of  the  go* 
vernmenl  or  discinline  now  established  in 
the  Church  of  Lngland,  under  pain  of 
e xc o m  m u  n  ic at i on  i/wo  fa cto. 

CONVERSION.  A  change  of  heart 
and  life  from  ^n  to  holinc.«i<.  This  change, 
when  it  takes  place  in  a  heathen  or  an 
infidelj  compri?*es  a  reception  and  con- 
fession of  the  truths  of  Christianity:  when 
it  takes  place  in  a  pers^on  already  baptized 
and  ti  christian  in  prolesf=ion,  it  implies  a 
saving  and  intlneutial  impression  on  his 
heart,  of  those  truths  which  are  already 
received  by  the  mind,  and  at-knowledged 
with  the  lips.  To  the  heathen  and  intidel 
conversion  is  absolutely  and  always  ne- 
cessary to  salvation.  The  baptized  Chris- 
tian niay  by  Gon's  p-ace  ho  continue  in 
that  stale  of  salvation  in  which  he  was 
placed  in  baptit^m  (see  Church  Catechism)^ 
that  conversion  in  ihis  sense,  is  not  ne- 
cepsarv  to  him  :  still  even  he,  day  by  daj% 
will  fall  into  sins  of  infirmity,  and  he  will 
need  renewal  or  renovatnin :  an<l  all 
these,  the  daily  renewal  of  the  pious  Chris- 
tian j  the  conversion  of  the  T^ominal  Chris- 
tian, and  the  conversion  of  the  intidel  or 
heathen,  are  the  work  of  the  Holy  spirit 
of  OoE>  on  the  hearts  of  men. 

Some  persons  have  confuted  conversion 
with  Tegaieration,  and  have  taught  that 
all  men^  the  baptized,  and  therefore  in 
fact  regenerate,  must  be  regenerated  after- 
ward s^  Of  ihey  cannot  be  saved-  Now 
thin  is  in  many  ways  false:  for  regenera- 
tion, which  the  Louo  Jksus  Christ  him- 
self lias  conivected  with  holy  baptism, 
cantiot  be  repeated  :  moreover,  not  alt 
men  (ihnui^h  indeed  most  men  do)  fall 
into  such  sin  after  baptism,  that  conver- 
sion, or  as  they  term  it  regeneration,  is 
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necessary  to  their  salvation ;  and  if  a  re- 
generation were  neceftsarjto  them,  it  could 
only  be  obtained  through  repetition  of 
baptism,  which  were  an  act  ot  sacrilege. 
Those  who  speak  of  this  supposed  regene- 
ration uncharitably  represent  the  orthodox 
as  denying  the  necessity  both  of  regenera- 
tion and  conversion ;  because  they  them- 
selves call  this  by  wrong  names,  and  the 
orthodox  only  proclaim  their  necessity  in 
their  true  sense. 

They  who  object  to  the  expression  Bap- 
tismal  Regeneration,  by  regeneration  mean, 
for  the  most  part,  the  first  influx  of  irre- 
sistible and  indefectible  grace ;  grace  that 
cannot  be  repelled  by  its  subject,  and  which 
must  isspe  in  its  final  salvation.  Now,  of 
such  grace  our  church  knows  nothing,  and 
of  course,  therefore,  means  not  by  regene- 
ration at  baptism,  tne  first  influx  of  such 
grace.  That  the  sins,  original  and  actual, 
of  the  faithful  recipient  of  baptism,  are 
washed  away,  she  doth  indeed  believe;  and 
also  that  grace  is  given  to  him  by  the  im- 
mediate agency  of  the  Holt  Spirit  ;  yet 
so  that  the  conscience  thus  cleansed  may 
be  again  deflled,  and  that  the  baptized 
person  may,  and  often  does,  bv  his  own 
fault,  fall  again  into  sin,  in  which  if  he  die 
he  snail  without  doubt  perish  everlast- 
ingly ;  his  condemnation  not  being  avoided, 
but  rather  increased,  by  his  baptismal  pri- 
vilege. So  that,  in  fact,  we  say  not  that 
any  one  is  regenerated  at  baptism,  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  these  words  in  the 
lips  of  our  opponents.  And  if  they  will 
not  admit  that  baptism  is  the  divinely 
appointed  medium  of  regeneration  in  our 
sense  of  that  term,  what  grace  can  they 
imagine  so  trifling  as  to  comport  with 
their  views  of  that  sacrament,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  lofty  and  essential,  as  to  be 
contemplated  by  Christ  in  the  solemn 
institution  of  a  sacrament,  and  in  his  de- 
clarations concerning  the  efficacy  and 
necessity  of  that  sacrament;  and  oy  the 
aposUes,  and  the  whole  Church,  in  their 
sense  of  the  same  matter,  and  their  con- 
sequent practice  ?  What  approaches  most 
nearly  to  that  grace  of  their  own  imagin- 
ing, which  they  called  regeneration,  is  the 
repentance  not  to  be  repented  of,  and 
followed  by  fruits  of  righteousness  to  the 
glory  of  God's  grace,  and  to  the  salvation 
of  tne  Christian,  which  we  call  convernon 
or  renewal,  and  attribute  to  the  same 
Spirit  from  whom  we  receive  our  new 
life  at  baptism ;  and  which  we  hold  to  be 
as  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  one  who 
has  fallen  from  his  baptismal  purity,  (and 


who  has  not  so  fallen  ?)  as  we  hold  i»> 
tismal  regeneration  to  be,  and  as  they  hold 
their  supposed  regeneration.  Except  m 
words,  then,  we  and  our  opponents  an 
more  nearly  agreed  than  is  at  first  sidrt 
apparent ;  and  if  the  choice  of  terms  be 
the  chief  point  at  issue,  we  have  this  ID 
say  for  the  expressions  "which  we  use. 
that  they  are  consentient,  and  even  idoh 
tical  with  those  which  are  used  in  tht 
Scriptures;  and  that  they  are  the  sum 
which  the  whole  Church  employed,  until 
the  days  of  certain  founders  of^sects,  called 
after  their  own  names  at  the  continental 
reformation ;  so  that  they  rest  on  the  high- 
est possible  grounds  of  Scripture  and  u* 
thority. — Poole.    (See  RegenenUum.) 

CONVOCATION  (see  ^/nod)  is  an  as- 
sembly of  the  bishops  and  other  deigy  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  coaanlt  on  mil- 
ters ecclesiastical.  As  much  is  in  theie 
days  said  of  convocation,  and  as  mani 
seem  to  think  that  a  convocation  miut  M 
holden  to  settle  the  disputes  now  nnhappilf 
prevailing  among  the  deigy,  it  may  M 
interesting  if  we  extend  this  article,  dm 
we  may  supply  our  readers  with  a  hintatf 
of  convocations.  It  will  be  abridged  iroB 
the  account  given  by  Dr.  Bum. 

That  the  bishop  of  every  diocese  ■ 
England,  as  in  all  other  Christian  coaa- 
tries,  had  power  to  convene  the  cler^  of 
his  diocese,  and,  in  a  common  synod  oi 
council,  with  them  to  transact  sach  afiin 
as  specially  related  to  the  order  and  (^ 
vemment  of  the  churches  under  his Jurii- 
diction,  is  not  to  be  questioned,  uam 
assemblies  of  the  clergy  were  as  old  it- 
most  as  the  first  settlement  of  Christianity 
amongst  us,  and,  amidst  all  other  revolB- 
tions^  continued  to  be  held  to  the  time  of 
king  Henry  VIII. 

What  the  bishop  of  every  diocese  did 
within  his  own  district,  the  archbishop  of 
each  province,  after  the  kingdom  wis 
divided  into  provinces,  did  within  his  pro- 
per province.  They  c|lled  together  6nt 
the  oishops,  afterwards  the  other  prelatei. 
of  their  provinces;  and  by  degrees  added 
to  these  such  of  their  inferior  clergy  u 
they  thought  needful.  In  these  two  a^ 
semblies  of  the  clergy  (the  diocesan  synodi 
and  provincial  councils)  only  the  i^rinil 
afl^airs  of  the  Church  were  wont  for  a  long 
time  to  be  transacted :  so  that,  in  this  n- 
spect,  there  was  no  difference  between  the 
bishops  and  clemy  of  our  own  and  of  other 
Christian  churches.  Our  metropolitani 
and  their  suflfragans  acted  by  the  same 
rules  here  as  they  did  in  all  other  conn- 
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em  aseemblies  by  \he, 

power,  convened  the  ^ame  persons, 

did  the  same  ihitigs  in  ihem.     When 

pupal   aulhoriiy   had  prevailed  hero. 

Pino^l  other  kingdoms  and  rotin  tries 
iTopCj  by  the  leave  of  our  kings^  ^*i<^ 
9  command  of  the  legates  sent  from 
e,  another  and  yet  larger  &ort  of  coun- 
waft  mtroiluced  amongst  U9,  of  the 
Mtops  and  prelates  of  the  whole  realm. 
i^^tae  were  properly  national  Church 
HbeiU|  and  were  wont  to  be  held  for 
^Pm  special   designs,  which  either  the 

SIC,  the  king,  or  both,  had  to  promoie  by 

Bai  besides  the^e  synods  common  to  ur 
with  all  other  Christian  churehes,  and 
vdidi  were  in  their  nature  and  endj  as 
nO  ai  constitution,  properly  and  purely 
fcdoiitfitirai,  two  other  a^fiemblie^  there 
»eie  of  the  clergy  of  this  realm^  peculiar 
kmrottti  Unte  and  country ;  in  which  the 
cieT|Ey  were  convened*  not  for' the  spiritual 
iftara  of  the  Church,  but  for  the  good  iind 
tiiiifiiof  the  realm,  and  to  act  as  members 
^IJie  one  as  well  aa  of  the  other.  Now 
dkioceuioo  of  thete  was  this :  when  the 
fcili  of  CMairr  was  thoroughly  planted 
km,  and  the  piety  of  our  anrestors  had 
l^tnmUy  endowed  the  bishops  nnd  clergy 
fif  tJle  Church  with  temporal  lands  and 
pMflBions,  not  only  I  he  opinion  which 
Oft  bad  of  their  prudence  and  piety 
pwinpte*!  them  to  take  the  most  eminent 
p(  tfatm  into  their  public  councils,  but  the 
mmt  which  they  had  by  that  rneatiei  in 
Itenate  made  it  expedient  m  to  do^  and 
tewfumit  the  direction  and  management 
^  oflices  and  affairs  to  them.  Hence  our 
MNipf  first,  and  then  some  of  our  other 
pWftitw  (aft  abbots  and  priors),  were  very 
*'  *  into  the  great  council  of  the 

^'  Imment,  and  there  consulted 

^  acied  together  with  the  laity.  And 
y  proceKa  of  time,  our  princes  began  to 
we  a  fonher  occasion  for  them.  For 
«•«>«  boreased  both  in  number  and  in 
•*fik,  (lot  only  our  kings,  but  the  people 
jy>  to  thint  it  reasonable,  that  the 
yp  iboold  bear  a  part  in  the  public 
Jjfcc  tm  well  as  enjoy  their  share  of 
^  foHie  treaaure.  Hence  our  Saxon 
J^Mlora,  nodat  whom  the  Church  was 
Ji  mm  free,  vet  subjected  the  lands  of 
''tifff  to  tne  threefold  necessity,  of 
JJjfc*,  Twklge*,  and  expeditions.  And 
WfTantinff  of  aids  in  these  cases  brought 
^'^tMcmblies  of  the  clergy,  which  were 
•^rward^  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
CBifDcuioua, 


In  the  Saxon  timei^f  the  lords  spiritual 
(as  well  an  the  olher clergy)  held  by  frank- 
almoigne,  but  yet  made  creai  part  (as  was 
said)  of  tlje  grand  council  of  the  iialion  ; 
being  the  most  learned  persons  that,  in 
those  limes  of  ignorance^  met  to  make 
laws  and  regulations*  But  William  the 
Conqueror  turned  the  frankalmotgne 
tenures  of  the  bishops  and  some  of  I  he 
great  abbots  into  baronies ;  and  from 
thenceforwards  they  were  obliged  to  send 
persons  to  the  war.'^.  or  were  as.'^essed  to 
the  escuage  (which  was  a  fine  or  payment 
in  money  instead  thereof),  and  were 
obliged  to  attend  in  parliament.  But  the 
body  of  the  clergy  had  no  baronies,  and 
holuing  by  frankalmoigne,  were  in  a  great 
measure  exempt  from  the  charges  which 
were  assessed  upon  the  laity,  and  were 
therefore  by  some  other  way  to  be  brought 
under  the  same  obligation.  It]  order  here- 
unto several  measures  were  taken,  till  at 
last  they  settled  into  that  method  which 
tinally  obtained,  and  i^el  aside  the  necaH>:iiy 
of  any  other  way.  First,  the  pope  laid  a 
tax  upon  the  Church  for  the  use  of  the 
king  ;  and  both  their  powers  uniting,  the 
clergy  were  forced  to  submit  to  it.  S'ext, 
the  bishops  were  prevailed  with,  upon 
some  exlraortliimry  occa«»io[iSt  to  oblige 
their  clergy  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  the  king, 
in  the  way  of  a  benevolence ;  and  lor  tliis, 
letters  of  security  were  granted  back  by 
the  king  to  ihem,  to  insure  them  that  what 
they  had  done  should  not  be  drawn  into 
example  or  consequence.  And  ihe?e  con- 
cessions were  sometimes  made  by  the 
bishops  in  the  name  of  their  clergy  :  but 
the  common  way  wai*,  that  every  bishop 
held  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese. 
Then  they  agreed  what  they  would  do ; 
and  empowered  first  the  bishops,  after- 
wards their  archdeacons,  and  tinally  proc- 
tors of  their  own,  chosen  for  that  end,  to 
make  the  concession  for  them^ 

Thus  stood  this  matter  till  the  time  of 
Pxlward  the  First,  who  not  willing  to  con- 
tinue at  such  a  precarious  rale  with  his 
clergy,  took  another  method ;  and,  af\er 
several  other  experiments,  fixed  at  last 
upon  an  establisnment,  nhich  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  continued  ever  since,  vii.. 
that  the  earls  and  barons  should  be  calleii 
to  parliament  as  formerly,  and  embodied 
in  one  house-  and  that  the  tenants  in 
burgage  should  also  send  their  represen* 
tatives:  and  that  the  tenants  by  knight's 
service,  and  other  soccaga  tenants  in  the 
counties,  should  send  their  representatives j 
and  these  were  erobodied  in  the  other 
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house.  He  designed  lo  have  the  cler^ 
as  a  third  estale;  and  aa  the  bishops  were 
to  sit  per  bamniam  In  the  temporal  par- 
liamenl.  f^o  they  were  to  sit  with  the 
inferior  clergy  in  convocaiinn*  And  the 
project  and  design  of  the  king  \va«.  I  hat 
as  the  two  temporal  estates  charj^ed  the 
temporal itiei^T  ami  made  laws  to  hind  all 
temporal  ihin^s  within  this  realm  ;  so  this 
odier  hody  should  have  given  taxes  to 
charge  the  f^pirilual  po&sesaions^  and  have 
made  canons  lo  the  ecclesiasticaJ  body: 
lo  thisi  end  was  the  pramunimtes  clause 
C&o  called  from  the  first  word  thereof),  in 
the  e^ummonfs  to  the  archbi-shopa  and  bish- 
ops, by  which  he  ret|uiroil  ihem  to  sum* 
mon  such  of  their  inlerior  clergy  to  come 
with  diem  lo  parliaajent,  aa  he  then  epe* 
cified  and  lhou«^ht  sulhcierit  to  act  for  the 
whole  l)ody  of  the  cleri^y.  Thif*  altered 
the  convocation  ol  the  Church  of  England 
from  the  foreign  synods;  for  theae  were 
tohilly  composed  of  the  bishops^  who  were 
iiastors  of  the  Church;  and  therefore  the 
Di^hops  oidy  were  collecietl  to  compose 
i^neh  foreii^n  synods,  to  declare  what  was 
the  dociriiie,  or  should  be  the  discipline  of 
the  Chnrch. 

Ell  ward  I.  projected  makinsj  the  clergy 
a  ihifil  estale,  dependent  on  himself;  ajid, 
therefore,  not  only  called  the  bj&hops, 
whom  as  barons  he  had  a  right  lo  tstim- 
inoru  bni  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  ihai  he 
mij^dit  have  their  consent  to  the  taxej*  and 
a«.*es*menls  made  on  that  body.  But  tlie 
clergy,  foreseeing  Ihey  were  likely  lo  he 
taxed,  alleged  that  I  hey  could  not  meet 
under  a  temporal  antliorily,  to  make  any 
laws  fir  canons  lo  govern  ttie  Church. 
And  this  dispute  was  maintained  by  the 
archbisliops  and  bishops^  who  w^ere  very 
Inalh  the  clergy  should  be  taxed,  or  that 
they  should  have  any  interest  in  making 
ecclesiastical  canon;*,  which  formerly  were 
made  hy  their  sole  aiiiUorily;  for  even  if 
those  canons  had  been  made  at  Horne^ 
3'el.  if  they  w^ere  not  matle  in  a  general 
council,  ih'ey  did  not  think  them  binding 
here,  unless  they  were  received  by  i^orne 
pro  vin  rial  const  i  in  lion  of  the  bishops,  The 
whole  body  of  die  Chnrch  bein"  thus  dis- 
Faliisfied,  the  archbishops*  atid  biishops 
threalened  to  excommnTiicate  ihe  king: 
but  he  and  the  temporal  estate  look  il  so 
ill^  that  the  clergy  would  not  bear  any 
nart  ol  the  public  charge^  thai  they  were 
beforehand  with  them,  and  the  clergy 
were  all  outlawed ^  and  their  possessions 
fjeised  into  the  king's  hands.  This  so 
humbled  the  clergy,  that  they  at  last  eon- 


sented  to  meet.  And  lo  take  a  war  aJJ 
pretence  there  was  a  BUmmons, 
the  priEmunienies  clause^  to  iho  arf 
that  he  should  summon  the  bishop 
archdeacons,  colleges,  and  whole 
his  province*  From  hence,  the  re  lore, 
bishops,  deans*,  archdeacons,  colleges, 
clergy,  met  by  virtue  of  the  archbisli 
Bumriions;  lo  which,  being  an  ecclesii 
cal  authority,  they  could  not  object 
so  Ihe  bishops  and  clergy  came  lo  cooffr- 
cation  by  virtue  of  ihe  archbishop'^  fom* 
monsj  ihey  esteeming  ii  to  be  in  hi* 
power,  whether  he  would  obey  the  kiflc;'i 
writ  or  not:  but  when  he  had  issued  uii 
«umtr.ons,  they  could  not  pretend  it  wm 
not  their  duty  lo  come.  Bui  the  /"«■•* 
nitfiUs  writ  was  not  disused ;  becaoie  il 
directed  the  manner  in  which  the  elw^ 
were  to  attend,  to  wtl.  the  deans  and  tick* 
deacons  in  person,  the  chapter  by  ooa^ 
and  the  clergy  by  two  proctors.  So  llMt 
the  clergy  were  doubly  summoned ;  fini, 
by  the  bishop,  lo  attend  ihe  pariiafDeai; 
and,  secondly,  by  the  arcbbisoop.  fto  ip 
pear  in  convocation.  And  that  the  web* 
bishop  might  not  appear  to  summon  ibmi 
solely  in  pnrsuatice  of  the  king^s  writ,  be 
for  the  most  part  varied  in  his  suromoos 
from  the  king's  writ,  both  as  to  the  time 
and  place  of  their  meeting.  And  J«8t  il 
might  be  thought  still  (of  which  ihev  were 
very  jealous)  ihal  their  power  was  Uerwed 
from  temporal  authority,  they  somclioMi 
met  on  the  archbishop's  summons  wilhoot 
the  king's  writ;  and  in  such  convoeaiwfi 
the  king  demanded  supphes,  and  by  SQCll 
ret]  uesi  owned  the  episcopal  authority  of 
convening.  So  that  the  king's  wril  wm 
reckoned  by  the  clergy  no  more  ihmn  one 
motive  for  their  convening.  From  hface- 
forward,  instead  of  makui"^  ofiM  sute  of 
the  kingdom,   as  the   k  led,  Ibt 

clergy  composed  two  ec  I  synoiK 

i,  e.  of  Canterbury  arjd  York,  under  lh« 
summons  of  each  of  the  archbishop*;  and 
being  forced  into  those  two  synods  befort 
mentioned,  they  sat  and  made  c&nonty  bv 
wfiifh  each  respective  province  wasbourov 
and  gave  aids  and  taxes  to  ihe  king.  Bit 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  cleif^« 
and  thai  of  York,  assembled  each  in  their 
own  province;  and  the  king  gratified  the 
archbishops,  by  sufFering  this  new  body 
of  convocation  to  be  formed  in  the  natara 
of  a  parliament.  The  archbishop  sat  a* 
king;  his  sutTraguns  sal  in  the 
house  as  his  peers ;  tiie  deans,  arc! 
cons,  and  the  proctor  for  iho  ehapieri 
senled  the  burghers;  and  the  two  procton 


CONVOCATION. 


khighls  of  the  shire. 
And  50  ihifi  bmJy,  iuMeuii  of  hmu^  one  of 
^s  ttie  king  Jesigneil.  became 
ical  parliaiiieal,  ro  make  laws, 
iio  posf^e&sions  of  ihe  Church, 
irl  although  they  lhu6  sat  a5  a  parliii- 
ni,  ami  rnaile  laws  for  the  Church,  yei 
•  diii  ool  make  a  pari  of  ihe  ^mrliamenl 
>erly  s^o  called.  Somelimes  indeed  the 
Is,  and  somelimes  the  commons,  were 
Dt  to  send  to  the  convocation  for  some 
their  body  to  give  them  advice  in  spi- 
ritual matters:  but  stHI  this  was  only  by 
^^*  of  advice;  for  the  parliament  have 
^pfmys  in$i»led  that  dieir  laws,  by  their 
Srn  Datura!  force,  bind  the  cler^^  j  as  ihe 
law*  of  all  Christian  prince.s  dul  im  the 
first  ages  of  Ihe  Church.  And  even  ihe 
convocaiion  lax  always  paired  both  houses 
^jmrhamentf  »tnce  it  could  tiot  bind  as  a 
^k  till  it  had  the  consent  of  the  le;^islalure. 
^Vhus  the  ca5e  stood  when  the  act  of 
iobmi^ion  (25  Henry  VIII.  c.  19)  was 
|de ;  by  which  it  enacted  as  foltoweth : 
HVhereas  the  king>  humble  and  obe- 
bt  fiobjfct?,  the  clergy  of  this  realm  of 
;laiid,  have  not  only  acknowledged, 
^rdin^  to  the  truth,  that  the  convoca- 
oi  the  same  clergy  is,  always  haih 
ri,  and  ought  lo  be  assembled  only  by 
i  kinjr's  writ :  but  also  aut>mittin<£  lllem- 
»e«lothe  king's  majesty  have  promised, 
*7tacerdoiii,  that  ihey  will  never  from 
bceforth  presume  lo  allempt,  allege, 
'  I  or  put  in  use,  enact,  promulge,  or 
t!Ule  any  new  canons,  constituiiona, 
ditiftnces,  provincial  or  other,  or  by 
ever  name  Ihey  !?hall  be  called,  iti 
t  coDTocation,  unle;**  the  king-ti  most 
ijFal  assent  and  license  may  to  ihem  be 
I  to  make,  promy Ige,  antl  execute  ihe 
*n>e,  and  that  his  majesty  do  give  his 
oioit  rojal  assent  and  authority  in  ihat 
"^half:  \t  i,s  therefore  enacted,  according 
HhcMiid  snbmisftinn,  thai  they,  nor  any 
I'hemtfehall  presume  to  aliempt,  allege, 
»'tn,  or  put  in  use  any  conaiimiions  or 
«ei  provincial » by  whatsoever  name 
t  Ihey  may  be  called,  iir  iheir  coji- 
in  time  comitig  (which  shall 
^•yR  be  assembled  by  authority  of  the 
J^^swrit):  unless  the  same  clergy  may 
|j^«  tho  king's  most  royal  a.s.seal  and 
^i*e  to  make,  proraulge,  and  execute 
•^^i CQii on s,  constitutions,  anti  ordinances, 
'^^itK'ial  or  synodal ;  upon  pain  of  every 
'*  of  Ihe  said  clergy  iloing  contrary  lo 


lhi» 


»ci,   and   being  theieoi    convict,   to 


■"**r  ifnpfisonment,  and  make  fine  at  the 


It  was  resolved  upon  this  statute,  by 
ihe  Ivvo  chief  juflices  and  divers  other  jus- 
licesj  at  a  coinmiltee  before  the  lords  in 
parliament,  1.  That  a  convocation  cannot 
assemble  ai  their  convocation  without  the 
assent  of  the  king.  2.  That  after  iheir 
assembly  they  cannot  confer,  to  constityle 
any  canonn  without  license  of  ihe  kiri'jf. 

3.  VVhen  they  upon  conference  conclu*fe 
any  canons,  yet  they  cannot  execute  any 
of  their  canons  without  the  royal  asj^ent. 

4.  That  they  cannol  e.vecnte  any  after  ihe 
royal  asf^enr,  but  wiih  these  four  limita- 
tions: (L)  ihul  they  be  not  against  the 
prerogative  of  the  king;  nor  (*J.)  again st 
the  common  law  ;  nor  (3.)  against  the  sla- 
tuie  law  ;  nor  (4.)  against  any  cumom  of 
the  realm. 

The  clergy  having  contjnued  to  lax  them-  ^ 
selves  in  convocation  as  a  foresaid  ^  these  " 
assemblies  were  regularly  kepi  up  till  the 
act  of  the  13  Charles  IL  c,  4,  was  pas*^?d, 
when  ihe  clergy  gave  their  last  »nbsi<!y :  it 
being  then  judged  more  advanlasenns  lo 
coniinuelhe  taxing  ihem  by  way  of  lund- 
lax  and  poll-tax,  a^  it  had  been  in  the  lime 
of  the  Long  Parliament  during  l!ie  civil 
wars. 

And  in  the  year  1664,  by  a  private 
agreement  between  Arehbisliop  Sheldon 
and  the  Ixird  Chancellor  Clarendon j  and 
other  king's  ministers,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  clergy  should  silently  waive  ihe 
privilege  of  taxing  their  own  body,  and 
permit  themselves  lo  be  included  in  llio 
money  bills  prepared  by  the  commons. 
And  this  halh  made  convocations  unne- 
cesaary  to  the  crown ^  and  inconsiderable 
in  tbem^lves. 

And  since  that  lime  the  clergy  have 
been  allowed  to  vote  in  choosing  knights 
of  the  shire  J  as  other  freeholders,  which 
in  former  times  they  did  not. 

And  from  that  time  the  convention  has 
never  pasjied  any  synodieal  act;  and  from 
thenceforth,  until  tfie  year  1700-  for  the 
most  part  they  wem  oidy  called,  and  xeif 
rarely  did  so  much  as  meet  log  ether  in  a 
full  body,  and  with  the  usual  solemnity. 
It  is  frue,  that  during  the  remainder  of 
king  Charlcf*  the  Second- s  reign,  when  the 
oil  ice  of  prolocutor  wa^  void  by  deaih  or 
promotion,  so  many  of  ihe  lower  house 
came  together  as  were  thought  t:u(fic)enl 
to  choose  a  new  one  ;  and  those  members 
that  were  aboulihe  town  commonly  met, 
during  parliament,  once  a  week,  had 
prayers  read,  and  were  formally  continued 
till  the  parliament  vvas  dissolved,  and  the 
coil  vocation    to<;ether  widi    it.    And    in 
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king  James  the  Second^s  time^  the  writs 
issued  out  of  course,  but  the  members  did 
not  meet.  In  the  year  1689,  after  the  ac- 
cession of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne, 
a  convocation  was  not  only  called,  but  be- 
gan to  sit  in  due  form;  but  their  resolu- 
tions came  to  nothing.  And  from  thence 
till  the  year  1700  they  were  only  called, 
but  did  not  meet ;  but  in  that  vear,  and 
ever  since,  at  the  meeting  of  tne  parlia- 
ment, the  convocation  of  the  clergy  has 
likewise  been  solemnly  opened,  and  the 
lower  clergy  have  been  permitted  to  form 
themselves  into  a  house,  and  to  choose 
their  prolocutor;  nor  have  they  been 
finally  dismissed  as  soon  as  that  solemnity 
was  over,  but  they  continued  from  time  to 
time  till  the  parliament  hath  broke  up,  or 
been  dissolved.  And  now  it  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  they  are  of  right  to  be  assem- 
bled concurrently  with  parliaments,  and 
may  act  and  proceed  as  provincial  coun- 
cils, when  his  majesty  in  his  royal  wisdom 
shall  judge  it  expedient. 

COPE.  (Cappa.)  A  kind  of  cloak  worn 
during  divine  service  by  the  clergy.  It 
reaches  from  the  neck  nearly  to  the  feet, 
and  is  open  in  front,  except  at  the  top, 
where  it  is  united  by  a  band  or  clasp. 
By  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  England 
the  clergy  are  directed  to  wear  this  vest- 
ment; but  it  has  gradualfy  fallen  into 
disuse,  except  on  such  an  occasion  as  the 
coronation. 

COPlOTyE.  The  office  of  the  Copiotce 
(roTiao),  to  travail),  who  are  also  called 
Fossarii,  was  to  superintend  funerals,  and 
to  see  that  all  persons  had  a  decent  burial. 
They  nerfoBrmed  their  office  gratuitously 
towards  thre  poor. — Cave. 

COPTS.  The  Monophysite,  or  Jacobite, 
Christians  of  Egypt,  who  have  been  for 
eleven  centuries  in  possession  of  the  patri- 
archal chair  of  Alexandria,  and  the  uomi- 
nant  sect  among  the  Christians  of  that 
region  are  called  Copts.  They  were  placed 
in  possession  of  the  Eg}'ptian  churches  on 
the  irruption  of  the  Saracens  in  the  seventh 
century.  Their  numbers  are  now  perhaps 
about  100,000.  They  have  three  liturgies, 
one  ascribed  to  St.  fiasil,  which  they  use 
on  fast  days ;  that  of  St.  Cyril,  which  they 
use  in  Lent;  and  that  of  St.  Gregory, 
which  they  use  on  festivals.  Their  service 
is  very  much  crowded  with  ceremonies. 
The  Cfoptic  tongue,  in  which  their  worship 
is  conducted,  is  to  them  a  dead  lanmiage, 
and  not  even  understood  by  many  of  their 
priests.  Their  habits  of  fife  are  ascetic, 
and  they  have  many  monasteries.    They 


have  a  patriarch  who  remdes  at  Cairo,  twt 
takes  his  title  from  Alexandria. 

CORDELIERS.  (Monks  of  ike  Ordtrtf 
St.  Francis.)  They  wear  coarse  pny 
cloth  with  a  little  cowl,  and  a  rope  gmlw 
with  three  knots;  from  this  giitlle  they 
are  called  Cordeliers.  They  are  the  sbom 
with  the  Minorites ;  but  had  the  name  of 
Cordeliers  given  them  upon  this  occasion, 
they  having  repulsed  the  infidels  in  a  war 
which  St.  Louis  made  against  them,  the 
king  asked  their  name,  and  was  aiiswersd, 
they  were  des  Gens  des  CordeHtn — ^peopk 
with  cords  about  them.  (See  jPVunattiiif.) 

CORONATION.  The  solemn  religion 
nte  by  which  a  sovereign  prince  is  cou» 
crated  to  his  high  office,  in  which  also  the 
queen  consort,  in  Christian  countries  ii 
usually  associated  with  her  husband,  not 
for  the  office  sake,  but  honoris  gratia. 

By  ancient  custom  the  coronation  of  ihv 
sovereigns  of  England  belongs  to  the  Arrh- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  that  of  the 
queen  consort  to  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

CORPORAL.    This  is  the  name  given 
to  the  linen  cloth  which  is  spread  overtfae     ! 
body  (corptM^,  or  consecrateid  bread,  after 
the  communion.    It  was  of  common  vss  , 
in  the  Church  in  the  fifth  century,  ts  ii 
evident  from  the  testimony  of  Isidore  d 
Pelusium,  who  observer  that  the  desisnof     < 
using  it  was  to  represent  the  body  of  on      i 
Saviour  being  wrapped  in  fine  liDeo  bf 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.  ' 

The  direction  concerning  this '*fiir  linen 
cloth  '*  in  our  order  of  the  holy  commnnkm 
is  as  follows:  "When  all  have  commnni- 
cated,  the    minister  shall    return  to  lltB 
Ix)rd's  table,  and  reverently  place  upon  k 
what  remaineth  of  the  consecratea  ele- 
ments, covering  the  same  with  aftiir  HimbO 
cloth."    Our  reformers  may  have  been  in-* 
fluenced  in  their  retention  of  this  deoeo^ 
ceremony  after  consecration,  as  a  prote^ 
a^inst  the  elevation   of  the  host,  nii» 
"  gazing  "  at  the  sacrament 

CORPUS    CHRISTI,  FEAST   OF.   ^ 
Romish  festival,  instituted  by  pope  Uibt^*- 
IV.,  A.D.    1264,    and    observed   on  ih^ 
Thursday  of  the  week  after  FentecoeK' 
The  institution  was  the  natural  result  oM 
the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  transnb-^ 
stantiation.    Hildebert  of  Tours  was  th^ 
first  who  made  use  of  the  high-soondio^ 
term  transubstantiaiion.   Most  of  the  earlier 
scholastics,  and  the  disciples  of  Lanfnn^ 
in  particular,  had.  however,  pre viouslyds-' 
fended  both  the  doctrine  ol  the  chaoge  o^ 
the  bread  into  the  body  of  Christ,  andtbat 
of  tho  accidentia  sine  subjedo:  bat  it  vav 


Ide  an  article  of  failh  till  the  time  of 
|Dt  in.  By  the  insti union  of  the 
|lp£brbli  Day,  by  Urban,  this  doc* 
mm  exprej^ea  in  a  liturgical  form, 
Ipopalarity  was  secured  The  fea- 
as  e&iablifthed  in  honor  of  the 
ed  ho5t,  and  with  a  view  lo  its 
n.  Its  ori^rin  is  connected  %vith 
llkoae  **  lying  wonder?,''  in  which 
[?0(  llie  marks  of  the  H^riptural 
of  the  Church  of  Home, 
tnish  legend  Mate;*  that,  in   1230. 

r J  a  nun  ot  Liege,  while  looking  at 
moon,  &aw  a  gap  in  its  orb;  and^ 
I  Peculiar  revelation  from  heaven, 
p  that  the  moon  represented  the 
pn  Church,  and  the  gap  the  want  of 
pill  fees-tival^ — that  of  tlie  a«J oration  of 
idy  of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  host 
pn  she  was  to  begin  lo  celebrate,  and 
||bc4*  to  the  world-  In  1364,  while  a 
mi  Bolsenai  who  did  not  believe  in 
mnge  of  the  bread  into  the  body  of 
i  was  going  through  the  ceremony  of 
iction^  drops  of  blood  fell  on  hts  sur- 
ilid  when  he  endt^avored  to  conceal 
In  the  folds  of  his  garment,  formed 
r  images  of  the  host.  The  bloody 
p  is  slill  ^hown  as  a  relic  at  Civita 
|ft.  It  wan  in  this  year  that  pope 
(  published  his  bull,  and  it  is  with 
^thortty  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is 

pNED.    (See  Ordeal.) 

BNCILS.     (See  Synod.)    General  or 

bnical  councils,  or  synods,  are  aasem- 

Jf'    '        from  all  parts  of  the  Church, 

I  ;  ]  e  weighty  controversies  of 

JM  v.-^  ij^iii.e.     Ol  such  coyncUs  the 

or  I'luversal  Church  has  never 

Of  approved   more  than  six,  al- 

Romish  Church  acknowledges 

lers.    This  is  one  ot  the  many 

s  in  which  the  Romish  Church  is 

nee  with  the^Catholic  Church.  The 

the  Councif  of  Nice,  w^hich  was 

led    by  the    emperor   Constantino, 

128^   lo    terminate   the  controversy 

hy  Arins,  presbyter  of  Alexandria^ 

fenied  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God, 

ining  that  he  was  a  creature  brought 

m  nothing,  and  susceptible  of  vice 

ue*    The  council  condemned  his 

ititt    heretical,   and  declared   the 

Church    in   that  celebrated 

the  Nicene  Creed,  which  is 

by  ua  [It  the  communion  service, 

ich  has,  ever  since  its  promulgation, 

eived  and  venerated  by  the  Uni- 

Church,  and  even  by  many  fiect«  and 


Qe?Btic8.  This  council  also  made  several 
rcgnlalione  in  matters  of  discipline.  The 
second  general  councd  was  thai  of  Con- 
.qanlinople,  assembled  by  the  emperor 
Theotloj^ius  the  Elder,  in  381,  to  appease 
the  troubles  of  the  East.  The  heresy  of 
Macedonius  who  blasphemously  taught 
that  the  Huly  Gjiost  was  a  creature, 
was  herein  anathematized »  and  the  Nicene 
Creed  was  enlarged  by  some  passages  con* 
cerning  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  in- 
caniiitionj  and  of  the  real  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Guost,  The  third  general  conncil 
was  assembled  at  Ephesns,  a,d,  434,  by  the 
emperor  Theodosius  the  Yowiger,  to  de- 
termine the  controversy  raised  by  Nesto- 
rius,  bii*hop  of  Constaiitinople,  who  de- 
claimed against  the  title  of  Theoiokos, 
Moiher  of  God,  which  the  Church  liad 
long  applied  to  the  mother  of  him  who 
was  botn  God  and  man  ;  and  taught  that 
the  son  of  man  and  God  the  Word  were 
different  persons,  connected  only  by  a 
moral  or  apparent  union,  contrary  to  the 
Scripture,  which  declared  that  *'the  Word 
was  made  Jlesh  and  dwell  among  us/' and 
that  God  "purchased  the  Church  with  his 
own  blood/'  (Acts  xx.  28.)  By  this  conn* 
cilihe  Neslorian  heretics  were  condemned. 
The  fourth  general  council  was  assembled 
by  the  emperor  Marcian,  in  -151,  at  Chal- 
cedon.  In  is  council  published  a  confes- 
sion, or  deltnitiou  of  tailh,  in  which  the 
doctrine  and  creed  of  the  three  preced- 
ing councils  of  NicOj  Constantinople,  and 
EphesuSj  were  confirmed,  and  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  existence  of  two  perfect 
and  distinct  natures,  the  divine  and  human, 
in  the  unity  of  the  peri^on  of  our  Lord 
Jksus  Chrlst,  was  clearly  de lined.  Euty- 
ches  atid  Dioscorus,  binhop  of  Alexandria, 
who  maintained  that  there  was  only  one 
nature  in  our  I^okd  Jesus  Christ,  after  the 
incarnation  or  union  of  the  divinity  and 
humanity,  were  condemned  as  heretics  by 
this  council.  The  fifth  general  council, 
commonly  called  the  second  council  of 
Constantinople,  was  convened  by  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  in  553  ;  but  it  is  only  to 
be  viewed  as  a  supplement  to  the  third 
general  councd,  bein:*  engai^ed  like  it  in 
condemning  the  Nestorian  neresy.  The 
sixth  council,  called  the  third  council  of 
Constantinople,  was  assembled  in  680,  by 
the  emperor  Constantino  Pogonatus,  It 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  fourth 
council  that  the  Efth  does  to  the  sixth. 
'^ These  are  the  only  councils,"  says  Mr 
Palmer,  *^  which  the  Universal  Church  has 
ever  received  and  approved  as  general/' 
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The  doctrine  of  the^  general  councils 
having  been  approved  and  acted  on  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
thus  ratified  by  an  universal  consent,  which 
has  continued  ever  since,  is  irrefragabiy 
true,  unalterable,  and  irreformable;  nor 
could  any  Churcli  forsake  or  change  the 
doctrine  without  ceasing  to  be  Christian. 
The  following  Greek  words  fully  comprise 
what  antiquity  has  at  large  handled  either 
in  declaration  of  Christian  faith,  or  in  re- 
futation of  the  heresies  condemned  in  the 
four  first  general  councils:  aXtiOtos,  truly, 
applied  to  Christ's  being  God;  reKttos,  per- 
fectly, applied  to  his  being  man ;  adtaipKnofi 
indivisibly,  to  his  being  of  both  natures 
one;  atrovxfruiij  distinctly,  to  his  being  of 
one^both. 

Provincial  councils  consist  of  the  metro- 
politan and  the  bishops  subject  to  him. 
Diocesan  councils  are  assemblies  of  the 
bishop  and  his  presbyters  to  enforce  ca- 
nons made  by  general  or  provincial  coun- 
cils, and  to  consult  and  agree  upon  rules 
of  discipline  for  themselves.  (For  an  ac- 
count ol  the  Romish  councils,  see  Lateran. 
For  the  authority  of  councils  in  the  Church 
of  England,  see  Heresy.) 

COUNSEL.  Besides  the  common  sig- 
nification of  the  word,  it  is  fre(]uently 
used  in  Scripture  to  signify  the  designs  or 
purposes  of  God,  or  the  onlers  of  his  provi- 
dence. (Acts,  iv.  28,  and  Psalm  Ixxiii. 
24.)  It  also  signifies  his  will  concerning 
the  way  of  sdvation.  (Luke,  vii.  30. 
Acts,  XX.  27.) 

This  word  is  also  used  by  the  doctors  of 
the  Romish  Church,  to  denote  those  pre- 
cepts which  they  hold  to  be  binding  upon 
the  faithful,  in  virtue  of  an  impliecl  direc- 
tion or  recommendation  of  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles.  Thus  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  is  numbered  by  them  among  ''evan- 
gelical counsels,"  which,  receiving  the 
acceptance  of  the  Church,  they  hold  here- 
tically  to  be  equally  binding  with  the 
commands  of  a  canonical  Scripture. 

COURT  CHRISTIAN.  The  eccle- 
siastical  courts  are  so  designated.  In  the 
Church  of  England  there  are  six  spiritual 
courts. 

1.  The  Archdeacon's  Court,  which  is 
the  lowest,  and  is  held  in  such  places 
where  the  archdeacon,  either  by  prescrip- 
tion or  composition,  has  jurisdiction  in 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  causes  within  his 
archdeaconry.  The  judse  of  this  court 
is  called  the  official  of  the  archdeaconir. 

2.  The  Consistory  Courts  of  the  arcn- 
bishop*  and  bii^hops  of  every  diocesej  held 


in  their  cathedral  churches,  for  trial  of  aO 
ecclesiastical  causes  within  the  diocta^ 
The  bishop's  chancellor  or  commissarj  ii 
the  judge. 

3.  The  Prerogative  Court,  held  at  Do^ 
tors'  Commons,  in  London,  in  which  il 
testaments  and  last  wills  are  prored.aiii 
administrations  upon  the  estates  of  n- 
testates  granted,  where  the  party  diei 
beyond  seas  or  within  his  prormce,  letf>* 
ing  bona  notabilia. 

4.  The  Arches  Court  (so  called  becaoM 
anciently  held  in  the  arched  chureh  of 
St  Mary,  in  Cheapside,  London),  is  tlul 
which  has  jurisdiction  upon  appeal  in  il 
ecclesiastical  causes,  except  what  beloiy 
to  the  Prerogative'  Court.  The  ^udge  h 
the  official  principal  of  the  archbishop 

5.  The  Court  ot  Peculiars,  of  the  Afclh 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  subsenient  to.  lod    j 
in  connexion  with^  that  of  the  Arches. 

6.  The  Court  of  Delegates,  so  called  ,1 
because  the  judges  are  delegated  and  li^ 

in  virtue  of  the  Kind's  commission,  nndir 
the  great  seal,  pro  nac  vice^  upon  appedi 
to  the  king  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  (Sat 
Delegates  and  Appeal.) 

COVENANT.     A    mutual    agreemoi 
between    two    or    more    parties.    (Gfli. 
xxi.  32.)     In  the  Hebrew  the  word  Mgu* 
fies,  1.  A  disposition,  dispensation,  inUi' 
tution,  or  appointment  ot  God  to  nai. 
(Hebrews,  ix.  16,  17.  20.)     2.  The  leK* 
gious  dispensation  or  institution  which GoP 
appointed  to  Abraham  and  the  patritrckfc 
(Acts,  iii.  25.     Luke,  i.  72.    Acts,  vii.  M 
3.  The  dispensation   from   Sinai.    (Hel^ 
viii.  9.    Gal.  iv.  24.)    4.  The  dispensaUOA 
of  faith   and  free  justification,  of  whiA 
Christ  is  the  Mediator  (Heb.  vii.  21-* 
viii.  6.),   and  which  is  called  newin  iv 
spect  of  the  old  or  Sinai  covenant  (2  Cor- 
iii.    6.     Heb.   viii.    8,    13,   ix.   15),   vA 
whence  the  New  Covenant  or  Testameot 
became  the  title  of  the  books  in  whieb 
this  new  dispensation  is  contained.    IntC^ 
this  convenant  we  are  admitted  by  nnioit 
with  Christ,  and  into  union  with  Crui^ 
all  infants,  and  such  adults  as  are  propel^ 
qualified  by  faith  and  repentance,  may  Mf 
admitted    in    holy  baptism.      (Gal.  iii' 
27.)    5.  The  old  dispensation  is  used  far 
the  books  of  Moses  containing  that  dit^ 
pensation  by  St.  Paul.    (2  Cor.  iii.  14} 

We  renew  our  baptismal  coTonint  a- 
our  confirmation,  and  in  each  faiUifol psr^ 
ticipation  of  the  eucharist 

COVENANT  OF  REDEMPTION.  TTii* 
is  said  to  be  the  mutual  stipulation  be^ 
tween  the  everlasting  Fatube  and  tho 
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emfll  SoN)  relating  to  the  salvation  of 

^Ikllen  race,  previously  to  any  act  iipan 

Mt  of  Christ  auder  the  character  of 

ilor*    Tliat  there  was  such  a  cove* 

K,  either  tacit  or  expre«^»  we  may  as- 

dly  cooclade,  from  the  importance  of 

work    undertaken   hy  Goi>  the   Son, 

the  awful  sacrifice  made  for  its  ac- 

Bplishmenl.     All  the  prophecies  which 

10  what  has   to  be   done   hy  the 

AH  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  benefits 

I  mwardd  which  were  to  be  conferred 

^ira  aod  his  people  on    the  other, 

"^  _  Brly  be  considered  as  intimations 

Icofenant,  (l  Pel,  i.  IL  Compare 

irii.    1-5,    14,    vi,    37.     TiL    1.    2. 

i.  9.    Bev.  xiii.  8.     Ps.  Ix.vxix.  19) 

By  this  coveoanff  the  everlaMinjT  Son, 

.  with  the  FATtiEii  and  the  Hoi,v  SpnuTr 

Ivithout  beginning,  God  of  GokI^  Li^hl 

[HghL,  very  God  of  very  God,   under- 

10  become  incarnate,  to  dwell  a  cer- 

ilime  upon  earthy  subject  to  the  law  of 

nao  nature;  directing  his  whole  con- 

ttt  while  he   should   continue  here,  in 

I  a  manner  as  most  eflectualiy  to  pm- 

the  honor  of  his  Father,  and  the 

ition  of  his  people :  that  at  len^h  he 

M  volonlarily  deliver  himself  lo  suf- 

iifN  and  death,  and  remain  for  a  lime 

|liui  grave  :  thereby,  in  human    nature, 

j«rati»faction  to  the  law  of  perfect 

eoce  to  the  will  of  the  Creator,  which 

mature  had  violated^  and  removing 

lU  obstacle   to    the   operation  of  divine 

Mitj,  wbich   divine   justice  interposed  ; 

,  ihit,  after  his  resurrection  and  as- 

I  into  heaven,  he  would  employ  his 

»td  life    a*  the  Goi>Man,  and  his 

Mfe  authority    in    die    mediatorial 

10  the    same    great    purj^oses 

;ed  him  to  become  incarnate. 

6-d.      Heb.    K,    5-lD.      Isa,   hi. 

ke,  ir»    18.    Isa*  i.  5-6.)   God  the 

wher,  on  the  other  hand,  stipulated  lo 

""ittce  a  human  body  for   his  coeternal 

IM>  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin ;  that  he 

^  '  1  strengthen   his   human    nature   by 

land  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for 

►  •Xlziordinary  work  before  him  ;  that 

■•  »«old  raise  him  from  the  dead^  and 

*|f^0  Kis  human  nature  to  the  right  hand 

*■  Po»i^r ;  at kI  thai  he  would  accept  the 

]J^*«nitiJt    when   oOered.      It   is  added, 

^  Got!  the  Holy  Ghost  stipulated  to  re- 

r»'n»'w.    and   sanctify   those   of 

'  (^D  the  Father  gave  to 

-  the  texts  given  above, 

.  «it.  14,  xl  2f  kCfh'i,  13-15^  hit. 

^  It.    4,  5|  %hK*  1-12,    compared 


with  Luke,  il  32.  2  Cor.  vi.  2.  Rev.  vii. 
16,  17.  Ps,  ii,  7--9,  Luke,  x.\ii.  29.  John, 
V.  22-29.     Heb.  xii.  2.) 

COVENANT,  in  eeclesiaslical  history* 
denotes  a  contract  or  cotivcntion  aj^reed 
to  by  the  Scots  in  I B38,  for  maintaining 
the  Prenhyierian  reUgrnn  free  from  inno- 
vation. In  loHij  the  General  Assembly 
of  Scotlauil  drew  up  a  confession  of  faith, 
or  natiotial  covenant,  condemning  the 
episcopal  govern  meul  of  the  Chrit^lian 
Church,  under  the  name  of  hierarchy. 
It  was  signed  by  James  VL,  who  was 
compelled  to  enjoin  it  upon  all  his  sub- 
jects. It  was  again  subscribed  in  1 59a 
and  ]596;andf  in  1638,  it  was  taken  with 
an  oath  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers,  to 
maintain  religion  ui  the  state  it  was  in  in 
1580.  The  oath  atmexed  to  the  confes- 
sion of  faith  received  the  name  of  Cove- 
nant, and  those  who  subscribed  it  were 
called  C'oveiinnlers. 

CREDENCE.  A  table  or  shelf  near 
the  altar,  on  which  the  bread  and  vvine  to 
be  U!?ed  in  the  eucharist  are  placed,  pre- 
viously lo  consecration,  called  m  the  Greek 
Cljnrch  tpnTc^a  irpoOwctjf,  mejisa  propoxitionis. 
The  word  credence  appears  lo  be  de* 
rived  from  the  Italian  ^'' credenzarc/^  to 
taste  beforehand  the  meats  and  drinks  be- 
fore they  were  offered  to  be  enjoyed  bv 
another;  an  ancient  court  practice,  whicri 
was  performed  by  the  cup-bearers  and 
carvers,  who  for  this  reason  were  also 
called  '*  rrednizej'.^'  Hence  also  the  crf- 
dentz-teUer — credence-plale,  on  which  cup- 
bearers cretkiutd  the  wine  \  and,  in  gene- 
ralj  a  plate  on  which  a  person  oilers 
anything  to  another:  cruknz  Hsche^  cre- 
dence-table^ a  sideboard,  an  artificial  cup- 
board wilh  a  table  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  in  order  and  keeping  the  drink- 
ing apparatus  therein.  (See  Adelung^s 
German  Dkticmam^  verb  "  Crtdettzai,'') 
This  table  or  shelf  is  used  for  the  more 
convenient  obsefvance  of  the  rubric  fol- 
lowing the  olTerlory  sentences,  in  which  it 
is  directed :  *'  And  when  there  is  a  com* 
m union,  the  priest  shall  then  place  upoa 
the  table  so  much  bread  and  wine  as  he 
shall  think  sutficient''  Where  tiie  staff  of 
iho  clergy  is  large,  the  rubric  can  be  con- 
veniently observed  without  this  aid.  There 
are  many  credences  in  various  churches; 
among  others,  in  the  collegiate  and  in  St. 
John's  churches,  Manchester,  and  in  the 
narish  church  at  Ludlow,  where  they  have 
keen  in  use  from  lime  immemorial. 

CREED.  fSee  Aoo^lu'  Crteti,  Atka- 
nastan  Creedj  Mcene  Crtcd,)     By  the  word 
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creed  (from  credo y  I  believe)  is  meant  ihe 
substance  of  the  Christian's  faith.  There 
are  three  creeds  recognised  by  the  Catholic 
Church, — the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Nicene 
Creed,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The 
Latin  name  for  creed  is  symbolunij  which 
sij^rnities  a  watchword,  or  signal  m  war. 
Ludoloh,  of  SaxonV;  in  his  Life  of  Christ, 
describes  the  creecTs  of  the  Catholic  Church 
tlms :  '^  There  are  three  symbols  (watch- 
words or  tokens,  such  as  are  used  among 
soldiers  of  a  garrison,  to  recognise  their 
comrades,  and  to  detect  insidious  in- 
truders]),— the  first  of  the  Apostles,  the  se- 
cond of  the  Nicene  Council,  the  third  of 
St.  Athanasius;  the  first  for  instruction  in 
the  faith,  the  second  for  the  explanation 
of  the  faith,  the  third  for  defence  of  the 
faith.*'  Three  in  name,  but  one  in  fact, 
and  which,  except  a  man  believe  faithfully, 
he  cannot  be  saved. 

The  cause  of  a  gradual  adoption  of  a 
series  of  creeds  is  simply  this:  the  truth 
being  but  one  and  unvarying,  the  plain 
assertion  of  it  is,  in  the  first  instance,  all 
that  is  necessary,  all  that  can  be  done  for 
it:  and  this  was  done  by  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  Error,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mul- 
tiform ;  and  consequently  as  error  upon 
error  continued  to  arise,  correctives  un- 
thought  of  before  were  to  be  found  to 
meet  the  exigency:  hence  the  Nicene 
Creed.  Again,  subsequent  to  that,  new 
errors  were  broached,  the  old  were  revived, 
clever  evasions  of  the  terms  of  the  existing 
creeds  were  invented,  the  vehemence  of 
opponents  was  increased ;  but  all  desiring 
siiil,  with  all  their  mischievous  errors,  to 
be  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  it  became 
still  more  imperatively  necessary  to  fence 
in  the  Church  from  such  dangers;  and  the 
creed,  called  that  of  St.  Athanasius,  was 
compiled  from  the  logical  forms  of  expres- 
sion which  prevail  in  his  writings,  and  those 
of  similar  champions  of  the  catholic  faith, 
and  was  very  soon  adopted  by  the  Church 
as  an  additional  bulwark  to  preserve  that 
faith  in  its  original  integrity  and  purity. 
Luther  calls  this  creed  ^'  the  bulwark  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  creeds 
were,  at  first,  intended  to  teach,  in  full 
and  explicit  terms,  all  that  should  be 
necessary  to  be  prevailed  by  Christians. 
They  were  designed  rather  for  hints  and 
minutes  of  the  main  '^  credenda,"  to  be 
recited  by  catechumens  before  baptism ; 
and  they  were  purposely  contrived  short, 
that  they  might  be  the  more  eaAily  retainea 
in  memory,  and  take  up  the  less  time  in 


I  reciting".  Creeds,  very  probably  at  fin^ 
I  were  so  far  from  being  paraphraaef,  or 
:  ex[)lication8  of  the  form  of  baptism  (or  of 
Scripture  texts),  that  they  went  no  faiditt 
or  very  little  farther,  than  the  form  itt^ 
and  wanted  as  much  explaining  and  pi» 
phrasing,  in  order  to  be  rightly  and  di^ 
tinctly  understood,  as  any  other  words  or 
forms  could  do.  Hence  it  was  that  thi 
catechumens  were  to  be  instructed  in  iht 
creed,  previously  to  baptism,  for  muf 
d  ays  together.  As  heresies  gave  oocasioi, 
new  articles  were  inserted ;  not  that  thqr 
were  originally  of  greater  importance  thu 
an^  other  articles  omitted,  bat  the  mor 
sition  made  to  some  doctrines  rendeieuit 
the  more  necessary  to  insist  upon  an  explidi 
belief  and  profession  of  them^ — Waierimit 
Sermons  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

As  the  apostles    had  foretold,  ''fiibl 

teachers"  crept  into  the  Church,  and  privilj 

brought  in  *'  damnable  heresies,  denyiiv 

I  the  Lord  that  bought  them,"  even  "ik 

only    Lord   God,    and    our    Lobd  Jms 

!  Christ."  (2  Pet.  ii.  1,  and  Jude,4.)   ii 

I  these  spread  their  poison^  it  became  nseai- 

'  sary  to   provide   an  antidote ;  for  which 

purpose  it  was  wisely  ordered,  thatcreeik 

or  summaries  of  the  Christian  faith,  should 

be  drawn  up,  and  published  for  genenl 

use. — Waldo. 

As  to  the  primitive  churches,  their  ooo- 
stant  way  was  to  enlarge  their  creeds  ki 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  heresies,  thil 
so  every  corraption  arising  to  the  faith  oC 
Christ  might  have  an  immediate  remedy* 
The  design  was  to  keep  up.  as  strictly  si 
possible,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  ChrinaP 
faith  as  it  stands  in  Scripture;  and  if  toy 
part  came  to  be  attacked,  they  were  tliaA 
to  bend  all  their  cares  to  succor  and  19* 
lieve  that  part,  in  order  still  to  secure  th0 
whole.    Tne  sum  of  Christian  piacrice  i^ 
contained  in  two  brief  rules, — to  love  Gop» 
and   to  love  one's  neighbNor.     But  mm^ 
lakes  and  perverse  sentiments  may  warn  « 
to  correct  and  remove  which  it  may  b^ 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  rule  of  practie^^ 
and  to   branch   it  out  into  many  othe:^ 
particulars.— FFateriaiMi  on  the  Alhamm0^ 
Creed. 

If  our  creeds  be  found  fault  with  fa^ 
not  being  expressed  in  scriptural  tenn^ 
only,  let  them  bear  the  blame  who,  by  ■*> 
artful  misapplication  of  Scripture  teims  i^ 
first,  made  it  necessary  for  the  gnaidiiii^ 
of  tne  faith  to  express  the  Scripture  do^ 
trine  in  other  terms,  more  explicit,  i 
not  so  liable  to  be  penrerted  and  i ' 
^WhmUly  an  the  Cr§edM. 
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ISmoStcvefTkraent  that  the  misapplied 

u\y  o(  men  should  have  matie  it  ai 

lier«58ary  1o  enlarge  upon  mysienous 

tnnes.     It  might  have  been  fortimate 

^t' '^  and  iranquiUiiy  of  the  Chns- 

if  the  Apoi^tle^'   Cret^d  had 

i-.nt     But  since   men  will  be 

■ri*e  above  what  is  written,"  some  re* 

r  muM  be  found  out,  which  may  either 

Hjf  or  reatrain   their  curioNty.     And 

V€f  peruses  the  several  parts  of  ihe 

I  before  us  will  fifid,  that*  6o  far  from 

lling  minute  inquiries  concerning  tlie 

rine  of  the  Triniiy,  it  is  more  especially 

nlftted  to  (Jittcoontenance  and  prevent 

Sublime  truths   require  modesty 

^caution  in  our  expressions;  and  what- 

I  preBumplion,pfepaj-e»  the  mind 

llbe raeeplion  of  »outid  and  useful  doc- 

The  abuse  of  scriptural  language 

ocoosionett    a   deviation    from    it   in 

nd  common  candor  will  compel 

la  acknowledge  the  diificuky 

proper   words   to   express  so 

It  was  intended  for  us  to  know, 

»iDorev — Crofts  Bamp.  Lecturer. 

ZED  OF  POPE   \n[jf>  IV.    A  e^uc- 

I  explicit  summary  of  the  doctrine 

Wlatneil  in  the  canons  of  the  Coun- 
di  of  Trent*  is  expressed  in  the  creed 
which  was  published  by  Piutj  IV.  in  1564, 
is  the  iorm  of  a  bull*  and  usually  beam 
hat  Dame*  It  is  received  throughout  the 
■loJe  Roman  Catholic  Church:  every  per- 
•Bwhois  admitted  into  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  publicly  read.^  and  professes 
httUMnttoit*  It  is  by  these  additional 
to  the  Nicene  Creed,  thai  the 
Chun^h  cuts  itself  oiT  from  the 
Church  Cathotic,  aud  becomes  heretical. 

Tht  tenor  of  it  is  as  follows :  "  I,  N.,  be- 

lisTQ  iQij  profe»»,  willi  a  ^nn  faiths  all  and 

•gjonc  of  the  things  which  are  con- 

HMUa  the  Symbol  of  Faith,  which  is 

^^^^Be  holy  Roman  Church,  viz. 

^^^Hlitfe  in  one  God  the  Fathgr  AJ- 

^^^nilaker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 

^BHk»  Tiaible  and  invisible  ;  and  in 

^P|Iii^  Jbvs  Ciijurr,  the  onty  begotten 

^■••fGoiJ,  Light  of  light,  true  God  of 

Jh  Godj  begotten,   not  made,   con  sub* 

^'XJilto  ihe  Fatmbe,  by  whom  all  things 

••••■■•d*;  who  for  us  men,  and  for  our 

••^wioo,  came  down  from  heavco,  atul 

J'i'iacaisats  by  tlie  Holy  Ghost  of  the 

^fjP  Maty,  and  was  made   maxi.  was 

*yiiil  alsa  for  us  tinder  Pontius  Pilate i 

J^n^andwaa  bniied,  and  ro£i«  again 

*^.W|  dikj  aoeording  to  the  Scriptures, 

1  inlo  iMaveOi  aits  at  the  right 


hand  of  the  FatheRj  and  will  come  agaia 
with  glory  to  judge  the  living  and  the 
dead,  of  who&e  kingdom  there  will  he  no 
erjd ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Lord 
and  Lite-giver,  who  proceeds  from  the 
Fatjskr  and  the  Son  ;  who,  together  with 
the  Fatheh  and  the  Sox,  i,-^  adored  and 
glorified ;  who  spoke  by  the  prophets. 
And  one  holy  Catholic  and  ApoBiolic 
Church.  I  confers  one  baptism  for  the  re- 
rnission  of  sins,  and  I  expect  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  and  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come.     Amen. 

^'  I  most  firmly  admit  and  embrace 
apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  traditions, 
and  aJl  other  conMituiions  and  observ- 
ances of  the  ^ame  Church. 

*"  I  also  admit  the  sacred  Scriptures 
according:  lo  the  sense  which  the  holy 
mother  Church  has  held,  and  does  hold, to 
whom  it  belnnn:5  to  judge  of  the  true  sense 
and  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
nor  will  I  ever  take  and  interpret  them 
otiierwise  than  according  lo  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Fathers. 

'^  1  profess  also,  that  there  are  truly  and 
properly  seven  sacraments  of  the  new  law. 
m diluted  by  Jcsui  Christ  our  Lord,  ana 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  though  all 
are  nol  necessary  for  every  one;  viz. 
baptism  y  contlrmation^  eucharist,  pena09| 
extreme  unction,  order,  aud  matrimony, 
and  that  they  confer  grace  ;  and  of  these, 
baptit^m,  confirmation,  and  order  cannot 
be  reiterated  without  sacrilege. 

'*  I  also  receive  and  admit  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Cathohc  Church,  received 
and  approved  in  the  solemn  administration 
of  all  the  above  said  sacraments. 

"  I  receive  and  embrace  all  and  every 
one  of  the  things  which  have  been  defined 
and  declared  in  the  holy  Council  of  Trent, 
concerning  original  sin  and  justi^cation. 

*'  I  profess  likewise,  that  in  the  maea  is 
offered  to  God  a  true,  proper,  and  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice  for  the  living  and  me 
dead]  and  that  in  the  most  holy  sacra- 
ment of  the  eucharist  there  is  trulyi 
really  and  substautially  the  body  ana 
blood,  together  with  the  soul  and  divinity, 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ckjust:  and  that  there 
is  made  a  conversion  of  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  of 
the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the 
bloody  which  conveiaion  the  Catholic 
Church  calls  transubstantiation. 

**  I  confess  also,  thai,  under  either  kind 
alone,  whole  ana  entire.  Chki^,  and  a 
true  sacrament  is  received. 

**  I  coualauily  hold  that  there  is  a  pur- 
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gatory.  and  that  the  souls  detained  therein 
are  helped  by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful. 

'^  Likewise  that  the  saints  reigning  to- 
gether with  Christ  are  to  be  honored 
and  invocated,  that  they  offer  prayers  to 
God  for  us,  and  that  their  relicts  are  to  be 
venerated. 

>'  I  most  firmly  assert,  that  the  images 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  Mother  of  God  ever 
virgin,  and  also  of  the  other  saints,  are  to 
be  had  and  retained;  and  that  due  honor 
and  veneration  are  to  be  given  to  them. 

''I  also  affirm,  that  the  power  of  indul- 
gences was  left  by  Christ  in  the  Church; 
and  that  the  use  of  them  is  most  whole- 
some to  Christian  people. 

"  I  acknowledge  the  holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Roman  Church,  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  churches;  and  I  promise 
and  swear  true  obedience  to  the  Roman 
b  shop,  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  prince 
of  the  apostles,  and  vicarof  Jrsus  Christ. 

''  I  also  profess  and  undoubtedly  receive 
all  other  things  delivered,  defined,  and  de- 
clared by  the  sacred  canons  and  getieral 
councils,  and  particularly  by  the  holy 
Council  of  Trent;  and  likewise  I  also  con- 
demn, reject,  and  anathematise  all  things 
contrary  thereto,  and  all  heresies  whatso- 
ever condemned  and  anathematised  by  the 
Church. 

"  This  true  Catholic  faith,  out  of  which 
none  can  be  saved,  which  I  now  freely 
profess  and  truly  hold,  I,  N.,  promise,  vow, 
and  swear  most  constantly  to  hold  and 
profess  the  same  whole  and  entire,  with 
God's  assistance,  to  the  end  of  my  life. 
Amen  " 

CRESSELLE.  An  instrument  of  wood, 
made  use  of  in  the  Romish  Church  during 
Passion  week,  instead  of  bells,  to  give 
notice  of  divine  service.  This  is  done  in 
imitation  of  the  primitive  Christians,  who 
they  suppose,  made  use  of  such  an  instru- 
ment, before  the  invention  of  bells,  to  call 
their  brethren  secretly  to  prayers.  There 
are  mysteries  in  the  Cresselle.  It  repre- 
sents Christ  praying  on  the  cross,  and 
calling  nations  to  his  preaching;  as  also 
his  humility,  &c. 

CROSIER.  A  crosier  is  the  pastoral 
staff  of  an  archbishop,  and  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  pastoral  staffof  a  bishop ; 
the  latter  terminating  in  an  ornamented 
crook,  while  the  crosier  always  terminates 
in  a  cross,  and  is  peculiar  to  an  arch- 
bishop. At  the  end  of  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  established  in  the  second 
year  of  Edward  VI.,  which  is  referred  to 
as  still  obligatory,  so  far  as  the  ornaments 


of  the  church  and  of  the  ininisters  thereof 
are  concerned,  in  the  rubric  immediateir 
before  the  Morning  Prayer  it  is  ordera( 
— ^^  Whensoever  the  bishop  shall  celebnii 
the  holy  communion,  or  execute  any  oAv 
public  office,  he  shall  have  before  hini,l» 
sides  his  rocliet,  an  alb,  and  cope  or  fsH* 
ment,   and  also  his  pastoral  stajf  m  Im 
handy  or  else  borne  by  his  ehaplam."    Us 
writer  of  this  article  does  not  remenlNr  : 
to  have  seen  an  English  bishop  attired  ■ 
this  rubric  directs.    Most,  if  not  all  of  Ai 
bishops,  probably  omit  this  obsenranoo  k 
condescension  to  the  superstition  of  than 
whose  consciences,  though  not  ofEBoki 
at  a  trans^ession  of  a  command  of  Al  i 
Church,  might  be  offended  at  oraanMli  ' 
which  many  pious  persons  value  as  tm- 
blematical. 

CROSS.  The  cross  was  the  instniiiMil 
of  death  to  our  most  blessed  Lokd  and 
Saviour,  and  it  has  been  considered  ii 
all  ages  by  the  Church  as  the  mostap|iio* 
priate  emblem,  or  symbol,  of  the  ChnrtlM 
religion.  The  sign  of  the  cross  was  milii 
in  tne  primitive  Church  in  some  part  of 
almost  every  Christian  office.  The  Chonk 
of  England,  in  the  constitutions  of  IM^ 
has  a  lon^  canon  (the  30ih)  on  this  subject 
wherein  it  is  said  :  "  The  Holt  Gaoir, 
by  the  mouths  of  the  apostles,  did  hooor 
the  name  of  the  cross,  being  hateful  amom 
the  Jews,  so  far  that,  under  it,  he  eompn- 
hended  not  only  Christ  crucified,  bat  Ab 
force,  effects^  and  merits  of  his  death  aii 
passion,  with  all  the  comforts,  fiiiits^  aii 
promises  which  we  receive  or  expsel 
thereby.  Secondly,  the  honor  and  dff* 
nity  of  the  name  of  the  cross  bsgilt 
reverend  estimation  even  in  the  apMdei' 
times,  for  aught  that  is  known  to  the  ooo- 
trary,  of  the  sign  of  the  oross^  which  Al 
Christians  shortly  after  used  in  all  tbw 
actions:  thereby  making  an  outward  dMNr 
and  profession,  even  to  the  astonishiMit 
of  the  Jews,  that  they  were  not  asbtintd 
to  acknowledge  him  for  dieir  Lord  aid 
Saviour,  who  died  for  them  upon  Ab 
cross.    And  this  sign  they  not  only  vsd 


themselves,  with  a  kind  of  ^loiy, 
they  met  with  any  Jews,  but  signed  iheif- 
with  their  children,  when  they  werechiis^ 
tened,  to  dedicate  them  by  tnat  badge  to 
his  service,  whose  benefits,  bestowed  npoc^ 
them  in  baptism,  the  name  of  the  cto^* 
did  represent.    And  this  use  of  the  ng^ 
of  the  cross  was  held  in  the  primilir'^ 
Church,  as  well  by  the  Greeks  as  by  d^ 
Latins,  with  one  consent  and  graat  a^^ 
plause.  At  which  time,  if  any  had  oppa 
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Tagainst  it,  they  woutd  certainly 

lie  heea   censurea   as  enemies  of  the 

lie  of  the  cross,  and  consequently  of 

pmirr's   merits,  the   sign  whereof  they 

•Id  xm  belter  endure.    This   continual 

I  i^oeral  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  is 

'Bfi!  by  raany  teaiimoaies  of  the  ancient 

cu,     ThirdlVr   it   must   be   confessed 

10  process  of  lime  the  sign  of  the  , 

I  was  jjreaily  abused  ii»  the  Church  of 

eftj>ecifllly  afier  that  corruption*  of 

ery  hmi  once  possessed   it     But   the 

of  a  thing  Joth  not  take  away  the 

iful  use  of  it.     NaVy  so  far  was  it  from 

t  purpose  of  the  Church  of  England  to 

akc!  and  reject  the  churches  of  Ilaly^ 

BC«,  Spain,  Germany,  or  any  such  like 

Biches,  in  all  things  that  they  hetd  and 

titfed,  that  as  the  anolo^'y  of  the  Church 

^    confes*ein,  it   does  with   re- 

(11  lho*e  ceremonies  which  do 

tn  ^ro  the  Church  of  God,  nor 

r)f  sober  men  ;  and  only 

lem   in   ihoee   particular 

'  lu  ihey  were  fallen,  boih  Irom 

m  their  ancient  integrity^  and 

-i  apostolical  churches  which  were 

r^t    foTinderR.     In    which    respect, 

"iher  very  ancient   cere- 

of  the  cross  in  baptism 

od  in  this  Church,  both 

I  and   practice  of  those 

'  3nd  grave  divines  in  the 

varti  V[.,  of  whom  Bome 

Ml.  ied    for    the  profession  of 

ad  others  being  exiled  in  the 

^,„L*en  Mary,  did,  after  their  re- 

t'ir  if\  the  be^nning  of  the  reign  of  our 

l*"**  [ircad   sovereign,  continually  defend 

ud  uAe  the  aame.'' 

Tht  lign  of  the  cross  is  appointed  to  be 
■■id^  «l  baptism.  After  the  priest  halh 
^iflbsd  llie  child^  be  receives  it  into 
Jfc*  congregation,  by  this  solemnity  de- 
dtjiflj^  that  he  is  by  baptism  made  a 
»«naw?rof  ihe  Churrh.  (I  Cor.  xii.  13^ 
"Wk  tre  all  baptized  into  one  body/' 
Ai>il  whca  he  thus  receives  it,  he  signs 
tt  With  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  of  old 
»  wu  ifonf,  ace  Art  ling  lo  St  Au^rusiine ; 
«»«*  on  the  forehe^ad,  the  seat  of  blush- 
®«  Will  shaine,  thai  he  may  not  hereafter 
oiqih  tnj  tie  ashamed  of  the  disgraced 
J^  of  CnHii«T|  as  St.  Cyprian  sailh. 
P  tJu«  bailffc  is  this  child  dedicated  to 
«*«*fTjrr  whose  benefits,  bestowed  upon 
ihe  name  of  the  cross  in 
ioes  represent.  VVhoso- 
Y;^  deiirca  to  be  fully  satisfied  concerning 
^  tttt  of  dm  cfoss  io  baptism,  let  him 


read  the  thirtieth  canon   of  our  Church, 
in  the  year  1603, — Bp,  Sparrow. 

This  rubric  must  be  expounded  by  the 
thirtieth  canofi  of  the  Church,  and  by  that 
which  foUoweth.  for  the  simiing  is  not 
immediately  to  succeed  the  formal  words 
of  baptism.  But  the  minister  is  6rst  to 
say,  ^^  We  receive  this  child  into  the  con- 
gregation of  Christ's  flock,''  and  llien  to 
sign :  and  so  the  words  ^'  do  sign;''  in  the 
present  tense  do  infallibly  import.  For 
the  Church,  sludious  to  retain  this  ancient 
and  uoiversal  ceremony  of  the  purest  pri- 
miliv^e  times,  was  also  careful  lo  decline  all 
fear  of  superstitious  intendraent ;  as  if  she 
thouf?ht  the  sacrament  imperfect  without 
it.  Therefore,  whereas  the  primitive  mode 
made  it  to  usher  in  baptism,  our  Church 
inverted  the  order^  and  matle  it  come  after, 
anil  so  to  folio w  it,  as  she  expressly  first 
declarethj  ^Mhe  child  to  be  received  into 
the  congregation  of  Cihust's  l:lock,  as  a 
perfect  member  thereof,  and  not  by  any 
power  ascribed  to  the  sign  of  the  cross." 
(Canon  30.)  And  further  to  assure  all  dis- 
trustful minds,  that  she  maketh  it  not  of 
the  substance  of  the  sacrement^  she  hath 
totally  omitted  it  in  the  office  of  private 
baptism. — V  Estrange. 
The  child,  being  now  baptized,  is  become 
a  member  of  the  Christian  Church,  into 
which  the  rniniHier  (as  a  steward  of  God's 
family)  doth  solemnly  receive  it;  and^  for 
the  clearer  manifestation  that  it  now  be- 
longs to  Chhist,  solemnly  signs  it  in  the 
forehead  with  the  sj;^n  of  the  "cross,^^  For 
the  better  understanding  of  which  primitive 
ceremony,  we  may  observe j  that  it  was  an 
ancient  rile  for  masters  and  generals  to 
mark  the  foreheads  or  hands  of  their  ser- 
vants and  soldiers  with  their  names  or 
marks,  that  it  might  be  known  to  whom 
they  did  belong ;  and  lo  this  custom  the 
angel  m  the  Revelation  is  thought  to 
allude ;  ^^  Hurt  not  the  earthy  kCj  till  we 
have  sealed  the  servants  of  our  God  irt 
their  foreheads"  (Rev,  vli,  3);  thus  again 
the  retinue  of  the  La.mb  are  said  to  ^*  have 
his  Father's  name  written  in  their  fore- 
heads (chap.  xiv.  I).  And  thus,  lastly^ in 
the  same  cnapter,  as  Christ's  flock  earned 
his  mark  on  their  foreheads,  so  did  his 
great  adversary  the  beast  si^n  his  servants 
there  alao :  **  If  any  man  shall  receive  the 
mark  of  the  beast  iti  his  forehead,  or  in  his 
hand,^^  Ite.  (ver.  9V  Now  that  the  Chris- 
tian Church  might  hold  some  analogy  with 
those  aacred  applications,  she  conceived  it 
a  most  significant  ceremony  in  baptism | 
(which    is  our  first  admission  into  the 
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Christian  profession.)  ihal  all  her  children 
should  be  signed  ^vilh  ilie  crosj*  on  tlieir 
foreheads^  signifying  ihereby  iheir  con- 
signment up  to  Christ;  wlfcnceit  is  often 
cailed  by  the  ancient  fathers,  the  ^*-  Lord-^ 
flignet"  at^d  "  Christ's  seal.'' — IVhcati;^. 

The  true  sense  and  intention  of  the 
Church  of  England  ic  appointing  thissimi 
appears  from  Djr.  Burgess's  sense  of  the 
matter,  which  was  accented  by  king  James 
the  First,  and  affirmed  oy  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Church. 
His  wonis  in  the  place  being  referred  to 
are  these  which  follow: — I  know  it  is  not 
made  any  pait  of  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism^ which  is  acknowledged  by  the  canon 
to  be  complete  without  it,  and  not  per- 
fected or  betiA  ^'^  by  it 

I  under^tutd  it  not  as  any  sacramental, 
or  operativtj,  o  efficacious  sign  bringing 
any  virtue  to  baptism,  or  the  baptized. 

Whore  th^  book  says  "  and  do  sign  him 
wilh  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  token/'  &c. 
I  untipf?T*iud  the  book  not  to  mean,  that 
the  sign  of  the  cross  has  any  virtue  it  in  to 
effect  or  further  this  duty;  but  only  to  in* 
timate  and  express  by  tnat  ceremony^  by 
which  the  ancients  did  avow  their  profes- 
cion  of  Christ  crucified,  what  the  congre- 
gation hopelh  ami  expecteth  hereafter  from 
the  infant ;  namely^  that  he  shall  not  be 
ashamed  to  profess  the  faith  of  Christ 
crucified,  into  which  he  was  even  now 
baptized. 

And  therefore  also,  when  the  30lh  canon 
saith^  that  the  infant  is  *^  by  that  sign  dedi- 
cated unto  Ihe  service  of  Christ/'  1  under- 
stand that  dedication  to  import,  not  a  real 
consecration  of  the  child,  wliich  was  done 
in  baptism  itself;  but  only  a  ceremonial 
declaration  of  that  dedication,  like  ast  the 
priest  is  said  to  make  clean  the  leper, 
whose  being  clean  he  only  declared. 

The  Church's  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross 
and  her  expressions  concerning  it,  are  fair- 
ly capable  of  this  construction  ;  and  so  au- 
ihesntic  a  declaration  is  sufTicient  to  satisfy 
any  sober  inquirer,  that  this  sense  not  only 
may  be,  but  ought  to  be,  received. — 
Dr.  EmntiL 

Upon  the  whole  the  ceremony  is  ex- 
ceedingly proper,  and  very  innocent ;  used 
by  most  Cnrisiians ;  approved  by  all  the 
ancients^  and  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent reformed  divines  expressly  ;  and  con- 
demned by  no  church ;  so  that,  if  this  cere- 
mony be  rejected  by  any  I  they  ought  to 
consider  thai  the  fault  is  m  themseves,  not 
in  the  thing,  at  which  offence  is  takeiij  but 


none  jnsdy  given,  if  the  Church   be  btr 
righdy  understood. — Dean  Cumber. 

CRCCIFIX.  A  cross  upon  which  a  scul^ 
tured  or  carved  image  of  the  bodv  of  oor 
LoRij  is  fastened.     U  is  much  used  by  die 
Romanists  and  the  Lutheran  Prot* 
to  excite  in  their  minds  a  strong  id« 
our  SAViucra's  passion.     It  ha^  never 
used  in  the  Cnurch  of  England  since 
Reformation,  on  the  ground  of  its  harin^ 
been  abused  to  superstition  and  idolatry* 

CRUSADE.      A   name    given    lo  thf 
Christian  expeditions  against  the  infide^ 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  out  el 
their  hands^  because  ihey  who  engagd 
themselves  in  the  undertaking  wore  icrcil 
on  tlieir  cloths,  and  had  one  on  their  i4is> 
dards.     There  were  eight  cmsades,    TV 
tirsi,  in    1096j  at  the   solicitation  of  dj« 
Greek  emperor  and  patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
Peter  the  Hermit,  who  was  the  prescbn 
of  this  crusade,  was  made  general  of  a 
great  army,  a  thing  that  did  not  rery  wdl 
agree  with  his  profession^  being  a  priett; 
and  all  the  princes^  Hugo  the  Great,  cooal 
of  Verraanoois,  brother  to   Philip  I  king 
of  France ;   Robert,  duke  of  Normandy; 
Robert,    count    of    Flanders;    Raymoiw, 
count  of  Toulouse  and  St*  Giles:  Godfifj 
of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lorraine,    wilh  hii 
brothers,  Baldwin  and  Eustace;  Si;' 
count  of  Chartres  and  Blois;  HuiTJ 
of  St.  Paulj  with  a  great  number  n*  , 
lords,  took  different  ways  to  iiu'ei  ?.t  ^    > 
stanlinople.    The  first  who  ruaaheJ  li:? 
troops  was  the  famous  Godfrey  de  Koflti' 
lon^  who  had  a  greater  share  than  anyuf 
the  rest  in   this  undertaking,  though  ixrt 
the  command    of  the  whole   army,    Hfl 
commenced  his  march  August  15»  1096, 
with   10^000  horse  and  70,000  foot ;  and 
before   the  other  princes  were  come  P 
Constantinople,  passing  the  Hellespont,  b»" 
sieged  Nice,  which,  notwithstanding  tb^ 
double-dealing    of    the    Greek    ernpen^ 
Alexis,  after  six  weeks  siege,  was  sumui'^ 
dered  to  him ;  after  which  he  victoritjal^ 
entered  Syria  and  took  Aniioch*    Jeruifc-^ 
iem  was  taken  in  I09&,  and  Godfrey  o^ 
Bouillon  chosen  king  j  a  litUe  after  whicl:^ 
the  Christians  gained  the  famous  battle  <m^ 
AscBJon  against  the  sultan  of  Egypt ;  wtiiclB- 
victory  put  an  end  to  the  first  crusade;  for^ 
the  princes  and  lords  with  those  who  lot-^ 
lowed  them  J  believing  they  had  fully  tc-^ 
complished  the  vow  they  had  niade^  took: 
their  leave  of  Godfrey,  and  mtimied  tcr* 
their  respective  counlriea. 

The  second  crusade  was  in   llll^&nd^ 
this  was  headed  by  the  emperor  CoaratS- 
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i.  of  France  r  the  erape- 
either  desiroyecl  by  the 
id  I h rough  the  treachery 
iGreek  emperor  and  his  brother-in 
|ld  the  second  army,  Lh rough  the 
binew  and  ireaeher>'  of  the  Chris- 

I  Syria,  was  forced  to  quit  the  siege 

Khiixl  cnisade  was  in  1 188,  after  the 
iDf  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  sultan  of 

II  The  mo&t  distinguished  per.«oiis 
id  in  thia'expedition  were  ihe  era- 
Frederick  Barbarossa :  Frederick^ 
I  Swabia^  his  second  son  ;  Leopold, 
lAufiitria;  Berthold,  duke  of  Mora- 
lermajif  marquis  of  Baden  ;  ihe 
U>f  Na^>£au,  Thuringen,  Mi^ana,  and 

I,  and  above  sixty  more  of  the 
rlnces  of  the  empire,  with  divers 
i  Barbarossa,  in  spite  of  the  Em- 
f  Constantinople,  having  got  into 
nor,  defeated  the  sultan  at  Icon  in  m, 
iring  near  to  ^^y^ia,  sickened  -a^d 
1 1190:  however,  his  &on  Frederick 
army  to  Anliocli,  and  joined  with 
ing  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  siege  of 
lis,  but  failing  of  surcess,  he  died 
Rer*  which  proved  the  ruin  of  his 
Nerenheless,  Richard,  khig  of 
d.  and  Philip  Augustus^  king  of 
"vinff  some  months  after  in  the 
wim  a  great  force,  compelled 
to  surrender,  July  12,  1191, 
rtiich,  Philip  returned  home  in  dis* 
while  the  brave  King  Richard  con- 
a  poace  with  Saladin,  upon  'hese 
in*,  that  all  the  coa<t  from  Joppa  lo 

telld  be  left  to  the  Chrislians.  and 
in  should  have  all  the  rest  o,  ^a- 
^etcept  A^calon,  which  was  lo  be- 
I  the  parly  who^  at  the  end  nf  the 
ibtained  possession  of  it ;  aud  that, 
the  truce,  which  was  to  last  three 
\  three  months,  three  weeks,  and 
days,  H  should  be  lawful  for  the 
ins  lo  goto  Jerusalem  in  small  cora- 
ito  pay  their  devotion  there, 
iburth  waa  undertaken  in  1195^  by 
Dperor  Henry  VI .^  after  Saladin  s 
Ito  army  started  for  the  Holy  Land 
leveral  ways,  and  he  himHeil  at 
iirived  at  rtolomais,  the  Christians 
{several  battles againiit  (he  infidels, 
pk  many  town*^;  but  the  death  of 
Iperor  compelled  them  to  quit  the 
*,  and  return  to  Germany, 
cxusade  was  publisheil  by  the 
{>ope  Innocent  HI,  in  1196, 
adventurers  in  this  expedition 
themselves  in  taking  Zara  for 


the  Venitiansj  and  afterwards  in  making 
war  against  the tireek  emperor;  and  those 
who  proceeded  to  Palestine  suffered  a  de- 
feat in  1204. 

The  sixth  crusade  began  in  1228^  in 
which  the  Christian  a  took  the  town  of  Da- 
mictta,  but  were  forced  lo  surrender  it 
again.  The  Emperor  Frederick,  in  1229, 
went  to  ihe  Holy  Land,  and  next  year 
made  a  peace  with  the  !?ulian  for  ten  years, 
upon  these  conditions — that  the  sultan 
should  deliver  to  the  Christians  the  towns 
of  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem^  Nazareth,  Tho- 
ron,  and  Sidon,  but  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem shouhl  be  left  to  the  Saracens,  to  per- 
form the  free  exercise  of  their  law  i  after 
which  the  emperor  returned  home.  About 
1240,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  and 
brother  to  Henry  IIL,  king  of  England,  ar- 
rived in  Palestine,  but  landing  all  efforts 
useless,  while  the  Templars  and  Hospital- 
lers continued  their  disputes  and  private 
auiraosiies,  he,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  great  master  of  ihe 
Hospitallers,  and  chief  persons  of  the  cru- 
sade, ace ep led  Ihe  advaiitageoas  condi- 
tions the  sultan  offered,  whereby  the 
Christians  were  to  enjoy  some  lands  in 
Palestine,  then  in  the  sofdan's  posaeasion. 
In  1244,  the  Corasmins^  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Parthians,  fell  upon  the 
Christians  in  Palestine,  and  almost  extir- 
pated them. 

The  seventh  crusade  was  led  by  St  Louis, 
King  of  France,  who  appeared  before 
Damietta,  after  the  feast  ot  Whilguntide, 
in  1249.  He  took  it,  but  after  some 
battles  his  army  %vas  at  last  defeated,  and 
himself  taken  prisoner:  after  which  a 
truce  was  concluded  for  ten  years,  and 
the  Christians  were  to  keep  what  ihey 
were  in  possession  of,  except  Damietta, 
which  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  suhanf 
for  the  king-s  ransom,  with  a  great  sum  of 
money;  this  done,  the  king  sailed  for 
Syria,  and  having  put  Acre  and  other  sea- 
ports in  a  good  condition,  returned  home 
in  1254. 

The  same  prbce  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  eighth  crusaile  in  V210,  and 
laying  siege  to  Tunis  without  success,  died 
there:  but  hia  son,  Philip  the  Bold,  and 
t  harles,  king  of  Sicily,  afterwards  brought 
the  king  of  Tunis  to  agree  to  a  truce  for 
ten  years,  upon  condition  that  he  should 
set  all  the  slaves  of  his  kingdom  at  liberty : 
that  he  should  give  the  Dominican  ana 
Franciscan  friars  leave  to  preach  the  gospel 
in  his  territories  and  build  monasterieS| 
I  and  baptize  all  those  that  should  desire  it, 
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besides  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  Charles 
yearly.  About  this  time.  Pnnce  Edward 
of  England  arrived  at  Ptolemais  with  a 
small  force  of  300  men.  He  hindered 
Benzdoctar  from  laying  siege  to  Ptolemais, 
but  was  obliged  soon  after  to  quit  the 
Holy  Land  on  account  of  his  father^s 
death,  and  his  consequent  succession  to  the 
crown  of  England.  In  1291  the  town  of 
Ptolemais,  or  Acre,  was  taken,  and  the 
Christians  were  driven  out  of  Syria.  Since 
which  time  there  has  been  no  crusade, 
though  the  popes  have  more  than  once 
attempted  to  stir  up  Christians  to  the 
undertaking. 

CRYPT.  The  subterranean  vault  under 
any  portion  of  a  church.  The  original 
use  of  the  crypt  seems  to  have  been  to 
increase  the  number  of  places  for  altars ; 
they  were  also  sometimes  used  as  places 
of  Durial,  not  as  being  set  apart  for  that 
lurpose,  but  that  persons  would  desire  to 
le  Duried  before  this  or  that  altar,  or  in 
some  particular  place  in  tlie  crypt,  as  they 
chose  any  part  of  the  church  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  crypt  is  generally  found  under  the 
east  end  ol  the  church,  and  it  is  often  the 
oldest  pan  of  it,  and,  as  such,  full  of  in- 
terest to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture and  antiquities.  It  often  contains 
evidence  of  the  form  and  extent  of  the 
church  in  its  original  condition,  which 
would  elsewhere  be  sought  in  vain.  The 
most  remarkable  crypts  in  England  are 
those  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester.  At 
Wrexham  and  Ripon  portions  of  the 
Saxon  remains  are  retained  in  the  crypt, 
and  at  York  the  size  and  form  of  tne 
Norman  choir  is  displayed  in  the  older 
portion  of  the  crypt. 

CULDEES.  The  Scottish  monks  were 
thus  denominated.  They  were  called  Kal- 
ledei,  or.  in  the  old  Scotch,  Kyldees,  from 
Cylle,  which  signifies  a  cell.  From  hence, 
by  addition  of  tee,  or  dee,  which  signifies 
a  house,  the  word  Culdee  signifies  a  house 
of  cells.  The  word  Culdee  appears  in  no 
author  before  the  time  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
breijsis.  Then  it  was  the  custom  to  find 
out  Latin  derivations  for  those  words  of 
which  men  knew  not  the  original;  and 
thus  the  Kyldees,  or  Kklledei,  came  to  be 
called  Culdei  or  Colidei.  They  were 
founded  by  Columba,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
in  563,  and  for  a  long  period  remained  in- 
dependent of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  free 
from  the  corruptions  of  that  Church.  The 
abbot  of  lona  was  their  head ;  not  that  he 
assumed  episcopal  anthoiity  (for  the  su- 


periority of  bishops,  qitoad  xpirUualia^  wm 
acknowledged  even  by  Columba  himsdl^ 
who  refused  to  consecrate  the  eucbaruL 
as  we  are  told  by  Adamnan  in  his  life  of 
that  abbot,  in  the  presence  of  a  bishop  ^ 
but  because  he  exercised  full  authoriir 
over  his  monks  quoad  civilia. — See  L^m$ 
Hist,  of  St.  Andrews. 

CUP.  (See  Communion  m  one  KM.) 
The  sacred  vessel  in  which  the  conseciiied 
wine  in  the  Lord's  supper  is  conveyed  to 
the  communicant,  distin^shed  from  the 
flagon  J  in  which  the  wme  is  brought  lo 
the  altar,  and  in  which,  if  more  than  the 
cup  will  conveniently  hold  is  required,  k 
is  consecrated.  The  rubric  directs  Uiat  k 
shall  be  delivered  to  each  communicaoL 

Rubric.  "When  the  priest,  standiag 
before  the  table,  hath  so  onlerea  the  breu 
and  wine,  that  he  may  with  the  more  rradi- 
ness  and  decency  break  the  bread  befeiw 
the  people,  and  take  the  cup  into  his  haiid% 
he  shall  say  the  prayer  of  con6ecratioo,ai 
folio  weth.'^  And  in  the  prayer  of  cona^ 
oration,  "  Here  he  is  to  take  the  cop  into 
his  hand,''  and  <^  Here  to  lay  his  hand opot 
every  vessel  (be  it  chalice  or  flagon)  ii 
which  there  is  any  wine  to  be  consemled." 

"The  minister  that  delivereih  the  cop 
to  any  shall  say.  The  Blood  of  oub  Loo 
Jesus  Christ,"  &c. 

Article  30.  "  The  cup  of  the  Loid  ii 
not  to  be  denied  to  the  lay  people;  ftr 
both  the  parts  of  the  Lord's  sacrameoti 
by  Christ^s  ordinance  and  commandment, 
ought  to  be  ministered  to  all  Chnsttanmei 
alike." 

This  article  is  directed  against  tha 
Romish  custom  of  denying  the  cup  to  the 
laity,  concerning  which  it  may  be  enoosk 
to  say,  that  it  is  clearly  and  confessecfff 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  ChartOi 
that  for  twelve  centuries  there  was  no  ii- 
stance  to  be  adduced  of  any  receivii^  ia 
one  kind  at  the  public  celeoration  oftha 
eucharist ;  and  that  it  was  even  acconoted 
sacrilege  to  deprive  any  of  either  part  of 
our  blessed  Lord's  ordinance.— ^e  JKiif> 
ham,  XV.  5,  and  xvi.  6-27. 

It  appears  from  the  unanimous  testimooj 
of  the  fathers,  and  from  all  the  ancient 
rituals  and  liturgies,  that  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  was,  in  the  early  agai 
of  the  Church,  administered  in  both  kind% 
as  well  to  the  laity  as  to  the  clergy.  The 
practice  of  denymg  the  cup  to  the  Ititf 
arose  out  of  the  doctrine  of  transobstan* 
tiation.  The  belief  that  the  aacFamentil 
bread  and  wine  were  actually  converted 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  nata- 
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r  produced,  id  a  weak  and  supersitltious 
pAD  aoxioas  fear  le^t  any  part  of  th«;m 
be  lost  or  wasted.'  To  prevent 
ng  of  this  kind  in  ibe  bread,  smatl 
twere  oj^ed,  *.vbiL'h  were  put  at  once 
the  mouths  of  the  communicants  by 
^  officiating  ministers ;  but  no  expedient 
nratd  be  devised  to  guard  against  the 
leeuion&l  spilling  of  the  wine  m  admin i- 
iBfing  it  to  large  congregations.  The 
bead  wajs  topped  in  the  wine,  and  the 
w'm  was  conveyed  by  lubes  into  the 
ooath,  but  atl  in  vain^  accidents  e^till 
j^pppTiP?  rnuj  therefore  it  was  determined 
<bi.  --1*  shoutd  entiiely  withhold 

lb«  i  the  laity.    It  is  to  be  sup- 

poted  tWa  change  of  thin  sort,  in  so  im- 
poittilt  an  ordinance  as  ihat  of  the  Lord's 
«i|iper,  could  not  be  effected  at  once.   The 
<5m  aMempl  seems  lo  have  been  made  in 
'ih  century ;  it  was  gradually  fc<ub- 
,    and  was  at  laM  er^lablished  by 
m  iQtEionty  of  the  Council  of  Constance^ 
jjuheyear  1414  ;  but  in  their  decree  tbey 
Rhrowledged  that  *' Christ  did  iuRtilute 
ikiia^nnient  of  both  kinds,  and  that  the 
kiMul  in  the  primitive  Churchy  did  receive 
Mllinds;  yet  a  practice  bein":  reasonably 
otipdoced   to  avoid    Fome   dangers  and 
imidilar  they  appoint  the  custom  to  con- 
Jilt^  cooperating  in  both  kinds,  and  of 
^^^^pthe  laity  only  in  one  kind,^^  thus 
^^Kmf   lo  depart    from   the    poiiitive 
^f^Eda  of  our   Loud    respecting    tlie 
IBoitr  of  adminlMeriug  the  sign  of  the 
nmiiifil  between  hi mt^e If  and  mankind. 
hm  that  time  it  ha^  been  the  invariable 
piciice  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  confine 
(be  Clip  to  the  prieisls.     And  it  wa,s  again 
■dcBittid  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  thai  the 
uii^i  tapper  was  formerly  administered 
Buotb  kmdd  to  all  communicants,  bnt  it 
*iiop«aly  contended  that  t!ie  Churrh  liad 
imr  10  make   the  altemtion,  and   that 
»tj  htd  done   it  for  weighty   and  just 
cwieiw  Tlie^  causes  are  not  stated  in  the 
CMOo  of    the     council.     The    reformed 
chatchee,  even  the  Lutheran,  which  main - 
wntthe  doctrine  of  con»ubstanlialiou,  re- 
•flfid  the  cup  lo  the  laity,     lii  a  convn* 
JJJOQ  held  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  the 
J^lb'l  feign,  it  was  unanimously   voted 
JMt  the  Micfament  of  the  Lorii^s  supper 
JwiJd  be  received  in  both  kinds  by  the 
I ^^11    .^  '^e  clergy;  and  tlierefore 
Hi  there  was  nothing  on 
articles  of  1552;  both 
iing  article  were  added 
'line. 
eter  the  mstitution  of  the  Load's 


sapper  is  mentioned,  there  is  not  the  least 
hint  that  the  clergy  are  to  receive  it  in  one 
manner,  and  the  laity  in  another.  And  if 
one  part  of  this  sacrament  be  more  neces- 
sary than  the  other,  it  ^eems  to  be  the  cup  j 
since  it  represents  tlie  blood  of  Cmirsx,  to 
which  remission  of  sins  and  ourredemptioa 
are  more  often  ascribed  in  Scripture  than 
to  his  body,  li  h  tripling  in  the  Romanists 
to  say  that  the  blood  is  with  the  body  j 
since  in  the  eueharist  we  commemorate, 
not  the  life  of  our  Lt>KJ>j  but  lii.s  death,  in 
which  the  blood  was  separated  from  his 
body  (see  I  Cor.  xi.  25,  Luke,  xxii.  19, 
20;)  and  to  represent  his  blood,  thua 
separated  from  his  bodyj  the  cup  was  con- 
secrated apart  by  him.  Cnmsr  himself 
also  >*^eems  to  have  guarded  designedly 
against  this  piece  of  sacrilege  of  denying 
the  cup  to  tlie  laity,  by  coramanding  that 
*'  air'  should  drink  of  the  cup.  (Matt, 
xxvi.  37.)  And  in  Mark,  xiv.  23,  it  iB 
said,  that  ^'  all  drank  of  it;'^  which  is  no 
where  expressly  said  of  eating  the  bread- 
See  also  1  Cor.  xi.  26-28,  in  all  which 
verses  the  Corinthians  in  general  are  ex- 
pressly required  lo  'drink  of  that  cup.'' — 
ArchdcQcmi  Ifdchman^  Veneer. 

CURATE.  The  person  who  baa  the 
cure  of  souls  in  a  parish.  In  this  sense 
the  word  is  used  in  the  Prayer  Book,  ^^  all 
bishops  and  curates.^^ 

The  word  is,  in  common  parlance^  used 
to  denote  the  minister,  whether  presbyter 
or  deacon,  who  i.*  employed  untler  the 
spiritual  rector  or  vicar^  as  assistant  to  him 
in  the  same  church,  or  else  in  a  chapel 
of  ease  within  the  same  pari?ih,  belongmg 
to  the  mother  church.  Whore  there  is  in 
a  parish  neither  spiritual  rector  nor  vicar, 
but  a  clerk  employed  to  officiate  there  by 
the  impropriator,  that  is  called  a  perpetual 
curacy,  and  the  priest  thus  employed  the 
perpetual  curate.  The  impmpriator,  by. 
the  terms  of  his  sacrilegious  gift,  is  bound 
lo  ^^  maintain  ^  the  priest;  how  far  this  ia 
complied  with  by  tnose  lay  impropriators 
who  allow  the  same  stipe  no  now  that  was 
given  200 'or  300  years  ago,  we  need  not 
wail  lo  inquire.  ITie  apppointment  of  a 
curate  lo  otficiate  under  an  incumbetil,  in 
his  own  church  J  must  be  by  such  incum- 
bent's  nomination  of  him  to  the  bishop. 
To  every  one  of  ihese  several  kinds  of 
curates,  the  ordinary's  license  is  necessary 
before  he  shall  be  admitted  to  officiate. 

For  by  Canon  48.  No  curate  or  minister 
frbail  be  permitted  to  iM^rve  in  any  place 
without  examination  and  admission  of  the 
biahop  of  the  dioceae,  or  ordinary  of  the 
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place  having  episcopal  jarisdiction,  under 
nis  hand  and  seal,  having  respect  to  the 
greatness  of  the  cure,  and  meetness  of  the 
party. 

And  by  the  same  canon,  If  the  curates 
remove  from  one  diocese  to  another,  they 
shall  not  be  by  any  means  admitted  to 
serve  without  testimony  in  writing  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  ordinary  of  the 
place  having  episcopal  jurisdiction,  from 
whence  they  came,  ot  their  honesty,  ability, 
and  conformity  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

By  Canon  36.  No  person  shall  be  suf- 
fered to  preach,  to  catechise,  or  to  be  a 
lecturer,  in  any  parish  church,  chapel,  or 
other  places,  except  he  be  licensed  either 
by  the  archbishop  or  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  except  he  shall  first  subscribe 
to  the  three  articles  specified  in  the  said 
canon,  concerning  the  king's  supremacy, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the 
thirty-nine  articles  of  religion. 

And  by  Canon  37.  None  who  hath  been 
licensed  to  preach,  read,  lecture,  or  cate- 
chise, and  shall  afterwards,  come  to  reside 
in  another  diocese,  shall  be  permitted  there 
to  preach,  read,  lecture,  catechise,  or  ad- 
minister the  sacraments,  or  to  execute  any 
other  ecclesiastical  function  by  what  autho- 
rity soever  he  be  thereunto  admitted,  unless 
he  first  consent  and  subscribe  to  the  three 
articles  before  mentioned,  in  the  presence 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  wherein  he  is 
to  preach,  read,  lecture,  catechise,  or  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  as  aforesaid. 

He  must  also,  within  two  months,  or  at 
the  time  when  he  reads  the  morning  and 
evening  prayers  as  aforesaid  (on  the  like 
pain  01  aeprivation  ipso  facto),  read  and 
assent  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  if  it  be  a 
place  with  cure.  (15  Eliz.  c.  12,  23  Greo. 
2,  c.  28.) 

A  curate  not  licensed  may  be  removed 
at  pleasure ;  but,  if  licensed,  he  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  the  consent  of  the  bishop, 
or  where  the  rector  or  vicar  does  the  duty 
himself. 

The  stipends  to  be  paid  to  curates  by 
non-resident  incumbents  must  be  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  directions  of  the  act 
of  parliament,  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  106.  Clergy- 
men who  were  incumbents  of  benefices 
before  July  20th,  1813,  cannot  be  com- 
pelled (see  sec.  84)  to  pay  more  than  75/. 
per  annum  as  a  stipend  to  the  curates  of 
such  benefices,  but  the  bishop  may  add  to 
that  sum  15/  in  lieu  of  a  house. 

Non-resident  incumbents  admitted  to 
benefices  after  the  above  date,  are  to  allow 
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stipends  according  to  the  following 
prescribed  by  the  85  section  : 

The  lowest  stipend  is  - 

If  the  population  amount  to  300, 
the  stipend  is  to  be 

If  the  population  amount  to  500, 
the  stipend  is  to  be 

If  the  population  amount  to  750, 
the  stipend  is  to  be 

If  the  population  amounts  to  1000, 
the  stipend  is  to  be 
or  the  whole  value  of  the  benefice,  if  il 
does  not  exceed  these  sums  respectiTdf. 
Where  the  net  yearly  income  of  a  beoefiv 
exceeds  400/.,  the  bishop  may  (by  aectM) 
assign  a  stipend  of  100/.,  notwitnstandim 
the  population  may  not  amount  to  M; 
and  if  with  that  income  the  popuhte 
amounts  to  500,  he  may  add  any  sum  Ml 
exceeding  50/.  to  any  of  the  stipends  ptf- 
able  by  the  last-mentioned  incnmlNa^ 
where  the  curate  resides  within  the  bsM* 
fice,  and  serves  no  other  cure.  Where  di 
population  exceeds  2000,  the  bishop  mf 
require  the  incumbent  to  nominate  tvt 
curates,  with  stipends  not  exceeding  ll> 
gether  the  highest  rate  of  stipend  allmvti 
to  one  curate. 

Incumbents  who  have  become  incaptUi 
of  performing  their  duties  from  age,  sid^ 
ness,  or  other  unavoidable  cause  (andll 
whom,  from  these  or  from  any  other  specal 
and  peculiar  circumstances,  great  hanlibf 
would  arise  if  they  were  required  to  p^ 
the  full  stipend),  may  (by  sect.  87)  be  i^ 
lieved  by  the  bishop,  with  the  consent  i( 
the  archbishop  of  the  province. 

The  bishop  may  (by  sect.  89)  dtnH 
that  the  stipend  to  a  curate  licensed  H 
serve  two  parishes  or  places  shall  be  hii 
for  each  by  a  sum  not  exceeding  SOL  pH 
annum  than  the  full  stipend. 

All  agreements  for  payment  of  a  krt 
stipend  than  that  assigned  by  the  liei 
are  (by  sect.  90)  declared  to  be  void ; 
if  less  be  paid,  tne  remainder  may  be  a 
wards  recovered  by  the  curate  or  his  m* 
presentatives.  When  a  stipend,  eqnal  t9 
the  whole  value  of  a  benefice,  is  assignal 
to  the  curate,  he  is  (by  sect.  91)  to  br 
liable  to  all  charges  and  outgoings  legalh' 
affecting  the  benefice ;  and  (by  sect  94) 
when  such  a  stipend  as  last  mentioned  is 
assigned,  and  the  curate  is  directed  to  re- 
side in  the  glebe-house,  he  is  to  be  lisMa 
to  the  taxes,  parochial  rates,  and  nsneis 
ments  of  the  glebe-house  and  premises; 
but  in  every  other  case  in  which  the  cnnle 
shall  so  reside  by  such  direction,  the  bishop 
may,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  crder  that  the 
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tball  pay  the  curate  all  or  any 
#uch  «ums  as  he  may  have  been 
I  io  pay.  and  shall  have  paid,  within 
M".  ending  at  Michael masnlay  ne.tl 
fig  the  dale  of  such  order  for  any 
ie«,  parochial  rales,  or  a&sessmeiilFj 
Id  become  due  at  any  time  after  the 
of  the  act, 

nher  particulais  as  to  curate^s  sti- 
Und  allowances,  &c.  see  the  act 
rict.  c.  106,  from  sect.  75  to  102^ 
lloaive. 

E.  The  spiritual  charge  of  a  parish , 
k  larger  sense,  the  parish  itself. 
Ehiifflianity  was  fin*l  planted  in  this 
fhe  bishops  were  constantly  resi- 
^ihetr  cathedrals,  and  had  several 
^n  attending  them  at  that  place, 
liey  sent  to  preach  and  convert  the 
"iwiiere  there  was  the  greatest  pro- 
ii of  success;  and  the  pennons  thus 
Iter  return ed  or  continued  in  those 
ka  occasion  required  ^  having  no 
jtres  or  liUes  to  particular  places; 
k  all  entered  in  the  bishop's  regis- 
&e  usual  course  then  was),  they 
lot  be  discharged  without  his  con- 
ILfterwards,  when  Christianity  pre* 
knd  many  churches  were  built,  the 
pouls  was  timited  both  as  to  places 
poas.  The  places  are  thoee  which 
k  call  parishes,  the  extent  whereof 
hly  known,  and  the  boundaries  are 
led  by  long  usage  and  custom.  The 
(  are  the  ministers,  who,  by  presen- 
(nsti  lilt  ion,  and  induction,  are  enti- 
(the  tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical 
Iri^iing  within  that  parish,  and  have 
■  of  souls  who  live  anil  reside  there, 
b  the  canonists  call  a  cure  in  faro 
I  iantum ;  and  they  distinguish  it 
^ttre  of  souls,  injbro  exteriorly  such 
Ideacons  have,  to  suspend,  excom- 
le,  and  absolve,  and  which  is  sine 
I  mro:  and  from  another  cure, 
ihey  say  is  in  titrot^fe  simul,  that  ib 
^nttrion  et  intenori  foro  :  and  such 
kop  has,  who  has  a  superinteiideni 
{er  the  whole  diocese,  intermixed 
ludiction. 

LY  PRAYERS,  "  All  priests  and 
I  are  fo  say  daily  the  morning  and 
I  prayers,  either  privately  or  openly, 
pg  let  by  sicknes5t  or  some  other 
buse.  And  the  curate  that  minis- 
lb  every  parish  church  or  chapel 
t  ^  iind  not  being  otherwise 

t  led,  shall  say  the  same 

tm^ji  i-iiurch  or  chapel  where  he 
»th;  and  shall  cause  a  bell  to  be 


tolled  thereunto  a  convenient  time  before 
he  begin,  ihal  the  people  may  come  to  hear 
God's  word,  and  pray  vvitn  him.*' — Pre- 
face (0  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  As 
this  is  not  only  a  diirection  of  the  Cliurch, 
but  also  part  of  an  act  of  parliament,  any 
parishioners  desirous  of  attending  daily 
prayers  might  compel  ihe  clergyman  to 
officiate,  by  bringing  an  action  against  him, 
as  well  as  by  complaining  to  the  bi*^hop. 
For  this,  of  course,  there  can  seUlom  be 
any  necessity,  as  most  of  the  clergy  would 
be  too  happy  to  olliciate,  if  they  rould  se- 
cure the  attendance  of  two  or  three  of  their 
parishioners.  By  the  general  practice  of 
the  clergy  it  seems  to  be  decided,  that  they 
are  to  say  the  morning  and  evening  prayer 
in  private,  if  they  cannot  obtain  a  con- 
gregation; though,  even  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, the  letter  of  the  rubric  seems 
to  direct  them  to  say  the  offices  at  church, 
if  possible.  It  is  a  cheering  sign  of  the 
times,  that  the  number  of  instances  in 
which  the  daily  prayers  are  duly  said  in 
church  is  rapidly  on  the  increase, 

[The  "  Preface''  quoted  in  the  first  part 
of  this  article  does  not  exist  in  the  Ameri- 
can Prayer  Bookj  and  therefore,  there  is  no 
authoritative  instruction  for  ** daily  pray- 
ers-' in  the  Protestant  lipiscopal  Church. 

The  expediency  and  propriety  therefore, 
of  maintaming  daily  prayers  in  our  several 
churches,  is  a  mailer  that  must  be  left  to 
the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  each  clergy- 
man.] 

DALMATIC,  was  formerly  the  charac- 
teristic flre^s  of  the  deacon  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  holy  eucharist.  It  is  a  robe 
reaching  down  to  the  knees,  and  open  at 
each  side  for  a  diMance  varying  at  difTerent 
periods.  It  is  not  marked  at  the  back  with 
a  cro?s  like  the  chasuble,  but  in  the  Laliu 
Church  with  two  narrow  stripes,  the  re- 
mains of  the  anffttsti  elavi  worn  on  the  old 
Roman  dress*  In  the  tJreek  Church  it  is 
called  co/oi^it/m,  and  is  covered  with  a  mul- 
titude of  Bmall  crosses.  The  dalmatic  is 
seen  in  some  old  brasses  worn  over  the  alb 
aifd  ihe  stole,  the  fringed  exlremities  of 
which  reach  just  below^  it.  The  chasuble 
was  sometimes  worn  over  the  dalmatic. 
It  has  received  its  name  from  being  tho 
regal  vest  of  Dalmatia. 

DAMNATORY  CLAUSES.  (See  Atha- 
rmsian  Creed.) 

DATARY,  An  officer  in  the  pope's 
court.  He  is  always  a  preJate,  and  some- 
times a  cardinal,  deputed  by  his  holiness 
to  receive  such  petitions  as  are  presented 
to  hira,  touching  the  provision  of  benefices. 
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By  his  post,  the  datary  is  empowered  to 
grant,  without  acquainting  the  pope  there- 
with, all  benefices  that  do  not  produce 
upwards  of  twenty-four  ducats  annually  : 
but  for  such  as  amount  to  more,  he  is  ob- 
liged to  get  the  provisions  signed  by  the 
pope,  who  admits  him  to  audieuce  every 
day.  If  there  be  several  candidates  for  the 
same  benefice,  he  has  the  liberty  of  be- 
stowing it  on  which  of  them  he  thinks  pio- 
per,  provided  he  has  the  requisite  qualilica- 
tions.  The  datary  has  a  yearly  salary  of 
two  thousand  crowns,  exclusive  of  the 
perquisites,  which  he  receives  from  those 
who  apply  to  him  for  any  benefice.  This 
ofilce  has  a  substitute,  nmmedxhe siib-datarv, 
who  is  likewise  a  prelate,  and  has  a  yearly 
pension  of  a  thousand  crowns :  but  he  is 
not  allowed  to  confer  any  benefice,  without 
aquainlinff  the  datary  therewith.  When 
a  person  has  obtained  the  pope's  consent 
for  a  benefice,  the  datary  subscribes 
his  petition  with  an  annuii  sandissimus, 
i.  e.  the  most  holy  father  coments  to  it. 
The  pope's  consent  is  subscribed  in  these 
words.  Fiat  ut  pclUurj  i.  e.  Be  it  according 
to  the  petition.  After  the  petition  has  pass- 
ed the  proper  ofiices,  and  is  registered,  it 
is  carried  to  the  datary,  who  dates  it,  and 
writes  these  word.s — Datum  Roma  apudj  Sfc. : 
Given  at  Rome  in  the  pontifical  palace,  fee. 
Afterwards  the  pope's  bull,  granting  tne 
benefice,  is  dispatched  by  the  datary,  and 
passes  through  the  hands  of  more  than  a 
thousand  persons,  belonging  to  fifteen  dif- 
ferent offices,  who  have  adl  their  stated 
fees.  The  reader  may  from  hence  judge 
how  expensive  it  is  to  procure  the  pope's 
bull  for  a  benefice,  and  what  large  sums 
go  into  the  office  of  the  datary,  especially 
when  the  provisions,  issued  from  thence, 
are  for  bishoprics,  and  other  rich  benefices. 
— Broughton. 

DEACON.  (See  Bishop,  Procter,  Priest, 
Orders,  Clergy.)  The  name  Aituroyof,  which 
is  the  original  word  for  deacons,  is  some- 
times used  in  the  New  Testament  for  any 
one  that  ministers  in  the  service  of  God: 
in  which  large  sense  we  sometimes  find 
bishops  and  presbyters  styled  deacons,  not 
only  m  the  New  Testament,  but  in  eccle- 
siastical writers  al^fo.  But  here  we  take  it 
for  the  name  of  the  third  order  of  the 
clergy  in  the  Church.  Deacons  are  styled 
by  Ignatius,  ministers  of  the  mysteries  of 
Christ,  adding  that  they  are  not  ministers 
of  meats  and  drinks,  but  of  the  Church  of 
God.  In  another  place  he  speaks  of  them 
as  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  gives 
them  a  sort  of  presidency  over  the  people, 


together  with  the  bishops  and  presbytoib 
Cyprian  speaks  of  them  in  the  same  stjl^ 
calling  them  ministers  of  episcopacj^  and 
the  Church,  and  referring  their  origin  IB 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles :  and  he  aMarfli 
that  they  were  called  adaltarisministeriim, 
to  Uie  ministry  and  service  of  the  ahac 
Optatus  had  such  an  opinion  of  them  h 
to  reckon  their  office  a  lower  degree  of  the 
priesthood.    At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  in  this  he  was  singular.  Bf 
those  who  regarded  them  as  a  sacred  im^ 
der,  thev  were  generally  distinguished  frm 
priests  by  the  name  of  ministers  and  U- 
vites.    The  ordination  of  a  deacon  difoed 
in  the  primitive  Church  from  that  of  a 
presbyter,  both  in  the  form  and  manner  of 
It,  and  also  in  the  gifts  and  poweis  tint 
were  conferred  by  the  ordinance.    In  ths 
ordination  of  a  presbyter,  the  presbytM 
who  were  present  were  reqairea  to  join  ii  ; 
imposition  of  hands  with  the  b\^op.    Brt   , 
the  ordination  of  a  deacon  might  oe  ptf-    j 
formed  by  the  bishop  alone,  because,  as  thi 
Council  of  Carthage  words  it,  he  was  » 
dained  not  to  the  priesthood  but  to  the    i 
inferior   services  of  the  Church:  "qni    j 
non  sacerdotum  sed  ad  miuisterium  coi* 
secratur."    It  belonged  to  the  deacooi  ti 
take  care  of  the  holy  table  and  all  ^ 
ornaments  and  utensils  appertaining  tlM»  « 
to ;  to  receive  the  oblations  of  the  peop^     -i 
and  present  them  to  the  priest;  in  aoai     j 
churches  to  read  the  gospel  both  in  thi     ^ 
communion  service  and  before  it  alio;  V     ' 
minister  the  consecrated  bread  and  wioi 
to  the  people  in  the  eucharist ;  in  mm 
churches  to  baptize  j  to  act  as  directonH 
the  people  in  public  worship,  for  wbi^ 
purpose  they  were  wont  to   use  eeiltt 
known  forms  of  words,  to  give  notice  wb* 
each  part  of  the  service  began,  and  to  ex- 
cite people  to  join  attentively  therein;  IB 
preach  with  the  bishop's  license ;  in  0* 
treme  cases  to  reconcile  the  excommnv* 
cated  to  the  Church ;  to  attend  upon  thi 
bishop,  and  sometimes  to  represent  thea 
in  general  councils.    Deacons  seem  alio 
to  have  discharged  most  of  the  offiM^ 
which  now  devolve  upon  churchwanto 
— Bingham. 

The  Church  of  England  describes  iki 
duties  of  a  deacon  in  her  office  aafoUofi* 
It  appertaineth  to  the  office  of  a  deiM 
in  the  church  where  he  shall  be  appoioiw 
to  serve,  to  assist  the  priest  in  divine  iff* 
vice,  and  specially  when  he  ministeiett 
the  holy  communion,  and  to  help  hin^ 
the  distribution  thereof,  and  to  read  Hov 
Scripture  and  homilies  in  the  Chinch;  9B» 
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|et  the  youth  in  the  catechism; 
Ikseace  of  ihe  priest  to  baptize  in- 
l«i  lu  preach,  if  he  be  aLhnitted 
ly  the  bistiop.  And,  fnrlhermore, 
^lice,  where  pro%'ision  is  ino  made, 
I  for  ihe  eick,  poor,  and  irapoieui 
dC  the  pariish,  to  intimate  their 
;uame&f  and  places  where  they 
Itito  the  curate  J  that  by  hie  ex- 
I  ihey  may  be  relievecf  wiih  ihe 
pe  parishioners,  or  others. 
Jon  ESS,  a  woman  who  served 
Isb  in  those  offices  in  which  the 
IcouJd  not  with  propriety  exercise 
fea.    This  order  was  also  appoint- 

Sapoaloltc  age.  They  were  gene- 
owe  who  had  beeji  only  once 
I  though  this  employment  was 
^a  exercised  by  virgins*  Their 
psisted  in  aesidling  at  the  baptism 
len,  in  previously  catechising  and 
ikg  ihero,  in  visiting  sick  persons 
town  sex  J  and  in  performing  all 
ferior  offices  towards  the  female 
Ihe  congregalion,  which  ihe  dea- 
?  ileyrgned  to  execute  for  the  men* 
xvi.)  speaks  of  Pha-be  as 
HeaconesSi  of  ihe  church  at 
rbich  was  a  haven  of  Corinth. 
►  appear  to  be  the  same  per- 
hose  whom  Pliny,  in  his  famous 
i  Trajan,  styles  **  analfti  qutz  mi- 
^ebanlur ;*^  tnat  is.  female  attend- 
bed  ass i Stan Ls,  ministers,  or  ser- 
ft  appears^  then,  that  these  were 
^y  omcer»  ihrougnout  the  churches; 
^  the  fury  of  persecution  fell  on 
hs.  these  were  among  the  first  to 
hey  underwent  the  most  ecu  el 
I  and  even  extreme  old  a^e  was 
II  ii*  probahle  thai  they  were 
^  5  laying  on  of  hands,  but  il 
'  were  not  perniitled  to  exe- 
_  art  of  the  tacerdolal  office, 
er  continued  in  the  Greek  Church 
pAD  ill  the  Latin,  It  was  generally 
1  ia  the  Wesiern  Churcn  in  the 
ptury,  but  continued  in  the  Eastern 
lilinttl  the  twelfth.  The  deacon's 
sometimes  to  have  been 
tleacone$is,  as  the  preabyter^s  wife 
|j«d  pre^b^ieraj   and   the   bishop's 

(See  Burinl  of  the  Dead)  If 
prayers  and  endeavors  for  our 
rove  unavailable  for  the  continn- 
kis  lifeT  "^^  niu»\  with  patience  sub- 
le  trill  of  God.  '^  to  whom  the  »s- 
ile  and  death  belong :' '  and  lb  ere - 
ir  recommeuding  hjs  soul  to  God^ 


which  immediately  upon  its  dissolution  re* 
turns  to  him,  it  is  lit  we  should  decently 
dispose  of  his  body,  which  is  left  to  our 
manageraenl  and  care.  Not  that  the  dead 
are  anything  the  better  for  the  honors 
which  we  perform  to  their  corpses  (for 
we  know  that  several  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers cared  not  whellier  they  were 
buried  or  not:  and  the  ancient  martyrs  of 
the  Christian  Church  despised  their  perse- 
cutors for  threatening  them  with  the  want 
of  a  grave.)  But  those  who  survive  could 
never  endnro  ihat  the  shame  of  nature 
should  lie  exposed,  nor  see  the  bodies  of 
those  they  loved  become  a  prey  to  birds 
and  beasts.  For  these  reasonsj  the  very 
heathens  called  il  a  divine  inslilution,  and 
a  law  of  the  immortal  gods.  And  the  Ro- 
mans especially  had  a  peculiar  deity  to 
preside  over  this  aflair.  The  Athenians 
were  so  strict,  that  they  would  not  admit 
any  to  be  magistrates,  who  had  not  taken 
care  of  their  parents'  sepulture,  and  be- 
headed one  of  their  generals  after  he  had 
gotten  a  victory,  for  tluowing  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  slain,  in  a  tempest,  into  ihe 
sea.  And  Plutarch  relates,  thal^  before 
they  engaged  wnlh  the  Persians,  they  look 
a  solemn  oath,  that,  if  they  were  conquer- 
ors, they  would  bury  their  foes ;  lhi«?  being 
a  privilege  which  even  an  enemy  hath  a 
right  to  as  being  a  debt  which  is  owing  lo 
humanity. 

2,  It  is  true,  indeed,  the  manner  of 
funerals  has  varied  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent customs  of  several  countries :  but 
all  civilised  nations  have  ever  agreed  in 
performing  some  funeral  rites  or  other. 
The  most  ancient  manner  was  by  "  bury- 
ing them  in  ihe  earth  ;••  which  is,  indeed, 
80  natural^  that  some  brutes  have  been  ob- 
served, by  mere  instinct,  to  bury  their 
dead  with  wonderful  care.  The  hotly,  we 
know,  was  formed  of  the  dust  at  first,  and 
therefore  it  is  fit  it  should  *' return  fo  the 
earth  as  it  was'*  (Gen,  iii.  19,  Eccles. 
xii,  7) ;  insomuch  that  some  healhens  have, 
by  the  light  of  reason,  called  burying  in 
the  earth  the  being  "  hid  in  our  mother's 
lap/'  and  the  bein^  *' covered  widi  her 
skirt.''  And  that  *Mn ter men t/' or  enclos- 
ing the  dead  body  in  the  grave,  was  used 
anciently  by  the  Egyptians  and  other  na- 
tions of  iJie  east,  is  plain  from  the  account 
we  have  of  the  embalming,  and  from  their 
mummies,  which  are  frequently  found  to 
this  day  whole  and  entire,  though  some  of 
ihem  have  Iain  above  three  thousand  years 
in  their  graves.  That  the  same  practice 
of  burying  was  used  by  the  patriarchs,  and 
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their  successors  the  Jews,  we  have  abun- 
dant testimony  from  the  most  ancient 
records  in  the  world,  the  books  of  Moses ; 
by  which  we  find,  that  their  funerals  were 
performed,  and  their  sepulchres  provided 
with  an  officious  piety  (Gen.  xxiii.  4 ;  xxv. 
9;  XXXV.  29;  xlix.  31):  and  that  it  was 
usual  for  parents  to  take  an  oath  of  their 
children  (which  they  religiously  perform- 
ed J,  that  they  should  bury  them  with  their 
fatners,  and  carry  their  bones  with  them, 
whenever  they  quitted  their  land  where 
they  were.  (6en.  xlvii.  29-31 ;  xlix.  29- 
33  ;  1.  25,  26.  Exod.  xiii.  19.  See  also 
Josh.  xxiv.  32.  Acts,  vii.  16.  Heb.xi.  22.) 
In  succeeding  ages,  indeed,  it  became  a 
cu.«*tom  in  some  places  to  "  burn*'  the 
bodies  of  the  dead ;  which  was  owing 
partly  to  a  fear  that  some  injury  might  be 
offered  them  if  they  were  only  buried,  by 
di<rging  their  corpses  again  out  of  their 
graves ;  and  partly  to  a  conceit,  that  the 
souls  of  those  that  were  burnt  were  carried 
up  by  the  flames  to  heaven. 

3.  Hut  though  other  nations  sometimes 
used  interment,  and  sometimes  buming, 
yet  the  Jews  confined  themselves  to  the 
former  alone.  There  is  a  place  or  two 
indeed  in  our  translation  of  tne  Old  Testa- 
ment (1  Sam.  xxxi.  12.  Amos,  vi.  10) 
which  might  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the 
rite  of  buming  was  also  used  by  them 
sometimes.  But  upon  consulting  the  ori- 
^nal  texts,  and  the  customs  of  the  Jews, 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  burninss  there 
mentioned  were  ahy thing  more  than  the 
burning  of  odors  and  spices  about  their 
bodies,  which  was  an  honor  they  uspally 
performed  to  the  kings.  (2  Chron.  xvi. 
14;xxi.  19.  Jer.  xxxiv.  5.)  So  that,  not- 
withstanding these  texts,  we  may  safely 
enough  conclude,  that  interment  or  bury- 
ing was  the  only  rite  with  them  ]  as  it.  was 
also  in  after-times  with  the  Christian 
Church.  For  wherever  paganism  was  ex- 
tirpated, the  custom  of  Durning  w^  dis- 
used ;  and  the  first  natural  way  df  laying 
up  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  entire  in  the 
grave  obtained  in  the  room  of  it. 

4.  And  this  has  always  been  done  with 
such  solemnity,  as  is  proper  to  the  occasion. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  has  been  attended 
with  an  expensive  pomp,  that  is  unseemly 
and  extravagant.  But  this  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  give  all  the  expressions 
of  a  decent  respect  to  the  memory  of  those 

^whom  God  takes  from  us.  The  description 
of  the  persons  who  interred  our  Saviour, 
the  enumeration  of  their  virtues,  and  the 
everlasting  commendation  of  her  who  spent 


three  hundred  pennyworth  of  spikenud  It 
anoint  his  body  to  the  burial,  have  alwa|i. 
been  thought  sufiicieDt  grounds  and  Oh^ 
couragements  for  the  careful  and  deowt 
sepulture  of  Christians.    And,  indeed,  X*  ' 
the  regard  due  to  a  human  soul  lendsM  j 
some  respect  to  the  dead  a  principle  tef  ' 
manifested  itself  to  the  common  seonof  : 
heathens,  shall  we  think  that  lees  can  m  i 
due  to  the  bodies  of  Christians,  who  <M|: ) 
entertained   a  more  glorious  inhabittt^   ' 
and  were  living  temples  of   the  HoiT   ! 
Ghost?    (1  Cor.  vi.  19,)  to  bodies  whiah  I 
were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Gwt 
which   bore  their  part  in   the  doties  « 
religion  ;  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith  ■!> 
patience,  selNdenial  and  mortification; iiii 
underwent  the  fatigue  of  many  haidshifi 
and  afflictions  for  the  sake  ot  piety  mi* 
virtue ; — to  bodies  which,  we  believe.  tUt 
one  day  be  awakened  again  from 


sleep  of  death ;  have  all  their 
particles  of  dust  summoned  together  iM 
their  due  order,  and  be  '*  fashioned  UktU 
the  glorious  body  of  Christ  "  (Phil  iii  U| 
see  also  1  Cor.  xv.  42-44)  ;  as  being  mak 
partakers  of  the  same  glory  with  their  !■- 
mortal  souls,  as  once  they  were  of  thi 
same  suflerings  and  good  works.  Sonlf 
bodies  so  honored  here,  and  to  be  so  ^ 
rifled  hereafter,  and  which  too  we  o«l| 
even  in  the  state  of  death,  to  be  nndar  Ai 
care  of  a  divine  providence  and  protsctia^ 
are  not  to  be  exposed  and  despised  brv 
as  unworthy  of  our  regard.  Movaaly 
these  considerations,  the  primitive  Chp 
tians,  though  they  made  no  use  of  oiii' 
ments  whilst  they  lived,  yet  they  did  si' 
think  the  most  precious  too  costly  tote 
used  about  the  dead.  And  yet  this  w«« 
far  from  being  reproached  with  sapsni* 
tion,  that  it  is  ever  reported  as  alandabiecv* 
tom,  and  such  as  had  something  in  it  ** 
engaging,  so  agreeable  to  the  notiou  ■ 
civilized  nature,  as  to  have  a  very  eooa* 
derable  influence  upon  the  heatheos,  vh* 
observed  and  admired  it;  itbecomiflKii' 
strumental  in  disposing  them  to  a  mW' 
able  opinion  at  flrst,  and  afterwards  to  ihi 
embracing  of  the  Christian  religion,  whii* 
these  decencies  and  tender  regards  I* 
deceased  friends  and  good  people  warsi* 
constantly,  so  carefully,  and  so  letigioaiif 
practised. — Dean  Comber^  Wkeathf. 

DEAN.  Of  deans  there  are  two  Miti? 
1st,  the  dean  of  a  cathedral^  who  is  li 
ecclesiastical  magistrate,  nextin  degrwti 
the  bishop.  He  is  chief  of  the  cnap(0fi 
and  is  csQled  a  dean  (XMeomis),  beeiii* 
he   formerly  presided  over  ten  piebii' 
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or  canon*.  He  is  by  our  law  a 
^rporiitJoHt  that  is,  he  represents  a 
I  socces^iori}  and  is  capable  of  taking 
ate  a§  dean,  and  conveying  it  lo  his 

Dra     2d,  rural  deaiiSy  whose  office 

□cieat  date  in  the  Church  oi  £ng- 

long  prior  to  the  Reformation,  and 

many  of  the  bishops  are  now  re* 
Their  chief  duly    ia    lo  visit   a 

niimber  of  paru^bes,  and  to  report 

oditioti  lo  the  bishop,     (See  Rural 

\EAN  AND  CHAPTER.  This  is  the 
and  title  of  the  governing  body  of 
hedral.  A  chapter  consists  of  the 
riih  a  certain  number  of  canons,  or 
dariea,  beads  of  the  chmch^apiia 
The  origin  of  thi:^  inslitmioa  is 
traced  to  a  remote  antiquiiy.  A 
nary^  bisihop,  when  ron verting  our 
ore,  would  take  his  po,-*iiion  in  some 
town,  with  his  attendant  priests: 
•c,  as  opportunity  otfered^  would  go  lo 
I  neighboring  villages  to  preach  the 
ipcl,  and  administer  the  other  offices  of 
>  Church.  But  they  resided  wilh  llie 
ihopi  aod  were  supported  out  of  hi:9 
By  degrees  parochial  setlle- 
were  made;  but  still  the  bishop 
the  attendance  of  certain  of  ihe 
r  at  his  cathedral,  to  be  hia  council ; 
t  the  bishops  never  thought  of  acting 
hkottl  consulting  their  clergy.  These 
HMOQS,  to  quality  themselves  for  their 
ftcefgave  triemaelves  up  to  study ^  and 
iliie  maintenance  and  decoration  of  their 
auary :  the  services  of  which  were  to 
Mnodel  lo  all  the  lesser  ch  arches  of 
Bocese.  Forming  a  corporation*  they 
propertyi  and  cea^d  to  be  de- 
Nenl  upon  the  bishop  for  a  mainte- 
fet  Andf  being  considered  the  repre- 
Bltite!  of  the  clergy^  upon  them  de- 
3ied  the  government  of  the  diocese 
[hen  vacant;  and  they  obtained  the  pri- 
'  ;e^  doubtless  on  the  same  principle,  of 
ising  the  bishop,  which  originally  b«- 
1  to  the  whole  clergy  of  the  diocese, 
kJQtiction  with  the  bishops  of  the 
In  ibis  privilege  they  were 
[  by  the  king*  of  the  country, 
lived  that  they  were  more  likely 
'.we  a  chapter  into  the  election  of 
^  nominee^  than  the  whole  of  the 
Ito  of  the  diocese.  But  still  the  deans 
Chapters  sometimes  acting  indepen* 
l^f,  an  act  was  passed  under  Henr}' 
III,  by  which  a  dean  and  chapter  re- 
;  to  elect  the  king^s  nominee  to  the 
pric  become  individually  outlawed, 


lose  all  their  property,  and  are  to  be  im- 
prisoned during  pleasure^  Shice  that  time 
these  corporations  have  always  succumbed 
to  the  roi^al  will  and  pleasure.  Tlie  great 
object  of  the  institution*  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, is,  Isl,  To  provide  the  bishop  with 
a  council;  2d,  To  make  provitiioti  for  a 
learned  body  of  divines,  who^  di.^eri^^aged 
from  parochial  cares^  may  bene  tit  the 
cause  of  religion  by  their  wrilinga  ;  3d, 
To  make  provision,  also,  that  in  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  each  diocese  the  ser- 
vices shall  be  performed  with  rubrical 
strictness,  and  with  all  the  solemnity 
and  grandeur  of  which  our  services  are 
capable, 

DECALOGUE.  Tlie  Ten  Command- 
ments given  bv  God  to  Moses. 

DECLARATTON.     (See  Con/ormiltj.) 

DECORATED.  The  style  of  architec- 
ture which  saeceeded  ine  Geometrical 
about  13 1 5,  and  save  place  to  the  Perpen- 
dicular aboot  1360. 

The  most  obvious  characteristics  of  this 
style  is  the  window  tracery;  but  all  the 
parts  and  details  have  also  their  appro- 
priate features.  The  door-way  is  no  longer 
divided  by  a  central  shaft.  The  windows 
are  larger  than  in  the  fortner  style,  and 
their  mullions  have  m  general  (ewer  subor- 
dinalione  of  mouldings.  The  conaer  but- 
tresses are  usually  set  diagonally  instead 
of  in  pairs,  and  the  bullressea  generally 
are  of  considerable  projection,  and  mucri 
enriched  with  pediments  and  niches.  The 
piera  consist  generally  of  four  shafts  with 
intervening  hollows,  set  lo/.engewise,  and 
the  detached  shaft  is  wholly  discontinued. 
The  triforium,  which  had  begun  to  lose  its 
relative  importance  in  the  Geometrical,  is 
in  this  style  generally  treated  as  a  mere 
course  ol  panelling  at  the  base  of  the 
clerestory  windows,  which  are  proportion- 
ally enlarged.  Arcading  begins  to  be 
superseded  by  panelling.  Foliage,  and 
other  carving,  is  treated  whh  less  force  and 
nature  than  in  tlie  preceding  style;  and 
heraldry  begins  to  appear.  The  vaulting 
is  more  intricate.  One  or  two  mouldings 
and  decorations  are  almost  peculiar  to  this 
styles  especially  the  ogee  in  all  its  forms 
and  in  every  position.  The  ball-flower 
and  the  scroll  moulding  it  has  in  common 
with  the  Geometrical,  but  far  more  fre- 
quently. The  broach  spire  is  still  used, 
but  begins  to  give  way  to  llie  parapet  ana 
ffpire, 

DECRETALS.  The  name  given  to  the 
letters  of  popes,  being  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions proposed  lo  them  by  some  bishop  or 
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ecclesiastical  judge,  or  even  particular  per- 
son, in  which  they  determined  business,  as 
they  thought  fit.  Gregory  IX.  caused  a 
collection  to  be  raade  of  the  decretals  of 
different  popes,  from  anno  1150;  when 
Gratian  published  his  Decretum,  to  1230 : 
he  inserted  also  some  more  of  former 
popes  and  fathers,  which  had  escaped  Gra- 
tian. Clement  V.  made  a  new  collection 
of  the  decrees  of  the  General  Council  of 
Vienne,  and  his  own  epistles  and  consti- 
tutions: and,  last  of  all,  were  published 
the  extrava^ants  of  John  XXII.,  under  the 
name  of  cTementines,  and  the  common 
extravagants.     (See  Canonical  Law.) 

DEDICATION,  FEAST  OF.  The  wake 
or  customary  festival  for  the  dedication  of 
churches  signifies  the  same  as  vigil  or 
eve.  The  reason  of  the  name  is  thus 
assigned  in  an  old  manuscript:  "Ye  shall 
understand  and  know  how  the  evens  were 
first  founded  in  old  times.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  Holy  Church  it  was  so,  that  the 
Eeople  came  to  the  Church  with  candles 
urning,  and  would  wake  and  come  wkh 
lights  towards  night  to  the  church  in  their 
devotions :  and  after,  they  fell  to  lechery 
and  soiigs^  and  dances,  harping  and  piping, 
and  also  to  gluttony  and  sin ;  and  so  turned 
the  holiness  to  cursedness.  Wherefore 
the  holy  fathers  ordained  the  people  to 
leave  that  waking, .  and  to  fast  the  even. 
But  it  is  still  called  vigil,  that  is,  waking  in 
English:  and  it  is  also  called  the  even, 
for  at  even  they  were  wont  to  come  to 
church."  It  was  in  imitation  of  the  pri- 
mitive ayoirai,  or  love-fcasts,  thatsuch  pub- 
lic assemblies,  accompanied  with  friendly 
entertainments,  were  first  held  upon  each 
return  of  the  day  of  consecration,  though 
not  in  the  body  of  churches,  yet  in  the 
churchyards^  and  most  nearly  adjoining 
places.  This  practice  was  establistied  in 
England  by  Gregory  the  Great;  who,  in 
an  epistle  to  Miletus  the  abbot,  gives  in- 
junctions to  be  delivered  to  Augustine  the 
monk,  a  missionary  to  England ;  amongst 
which  he  allows  the  solemn  anniversary 
of  dedication  to  be  celebrated  in  those 
churches  which  were  made  out  of  heathen 
temples,  with  religious  feasts  kept  in  sheds 
or  arbors,  raade  up  with  branches  and 
boughs  of  trees  round  the  said  church. 
But  as  the  love-feasts  held  in  the  place  of 
worship  were  soon  liable  to  such  great 
disorders,  that  they  were  not  only  con- 
demned at  Corinth  by  St.  Paul,  but  pro- 
hibited to  be  kept  in  the  house  of  God  by 
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the  20th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Liod 
and  the  30th  of  the  third  Council  d 
thage :  so  from  a  sense  of  the  aamei 
veniences,  this  custom  did  not  Ion 
tinue  of  feasting  in  the  churches  or  oE 
yards;  but  strangers  and  inhabitaali 
the  devotion  of  prayers  and  o£kiii 
the  church,  and  then  adjourned 
eating  and  drinking  to  the  more  | 
place  of  public  and  private  boaset. 
institution  of  these  church  enomi 
wakes,  was  without  Question  for  goo 
laudable  designs.  However,  by  a 
popular  prejudice  against  wakes,  ai 
the  intermission  of  them  in  the  oonfi 
that  followed,  they  are  now  discool 
in  many  counties,  especially  in  tki 
and  some  western  parts  of  Englaai 
are  commonly  observed  in  the  ooill 
in  the  midland  counties. 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH.  ( 
Defensor.)  A  peculiar  title  beloogii 
the  sovereijp;n  of  England :  as  Gpttfl 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  Most  CkM 
the  king  of  France.    These  titles 

fiven  by  the  popes  of  Rome.  H 
^idei  Defensor  was  first  conferred  bf 
Leo  X.  on  king  Henry  VIII.,-  for  m 
against  Martin  Luther;  and  the  bull 
bears  date  quinto  ides  Octobris,  IHI 
w^as  afterwards  confirmed  by  Clemaii 
On  Henry-s  suppression  of  the  m 
teries,  the  Pope  of  Rome  deprived  U 
this  title,  ana  had  the  presuroptka 
absurdity  to  depose  him  from  his  a 
Therefore  the  title  was  conferred ! 
higher  authority  than  the  pope,  dw 
liament  of  England,  in  the  thirty-fiftk 
of  Henry's  reign.  By  some  antiqoi 
it  is  maintained  that  the  buU  of  tao 
revived  a  title  long  sustained  by  tks 
lish  kings. 

DEGRADATION  is  an  ecdsM 
censure,  whereby  a  clergyman  is  dep 
of  the  holy  orders  which  fonneily  M 
as  of  a  priest  or  deacon ;  and  by  the  c 
law  this  may  be  done  two  ways,  i 
summarily  or  by  word  only,  or  i 
as  by  divesting  the  ptLny  de 

those  ornaments  and  rights,  w 

the  ensigns  and  order  of  his  degree. 
Collier  thus  describes  the  form  of  d 
dation  of  a  priest,  in  the  case  of  f^ 
burnt  for  heresy  in  the  reign  of  H 
IV.  After  being  pronoanced  a  bonii 
lapsed^  he  was  solemnly  degraded  ■ 
following  manner : 


PEGRADATION. 


DEGREE. 


Itl 


-kr. 
|T  GiititHtui,  or 


£ 


1  Ti 

iht- 


,   and 
I  anti 


3  The  fitHe  niid  Oie  maniple. 

1  The  «aiitl)t?»liekt  taper, 
urerolum. 

6  Thr  offjce  for  i:xorci»inA. 

A  Tlie  tectioiiHrtuni,  or  le- 
ge Ml  book, 

T  The  key*  of  the  churcb- 
iIocr#  aud  nurpiice. 

r  this,  bis  ecclesiaslical  tonsure  was 
aied,  and  the  form  of  his  degrada- 
ptwDOunvecl  by  the  archbishop;  anil 
f  thus  deprived  of  his  sacerdotal  cKa- 
t,  and  d reaped  in  a  lay  habit,  he  was 
into  the  hands  of  the  secular  court, 
I  Ihe  niiinificant  requestj  thai  he  might 
I^Torably  received. 
he  mcient  faw  for  degradation  is  ff<et 
ia  the  sixth  book  of  the  iJecretalp; 
I  the  ra«e»es  for  decadal  ion  and  depri- 
"on  are  enumerated  by  Bishop  Gibson. 
•  Othtoris  CodtXj  p,  1066-1068. 
Canon  122.  Sentence  aj^ainst  a 
tkM^r  f,f  Aoun^nion  from  the  raiiiif^lry, 
^d  by  the  bishop  only, 
e  of  his  chancellor  and 
,  (tl  they  may  conveniently  be  had)^ 
De  of  the  prebendaries,  if  the  court 
ifkept  near  the  cathedral  churfh;  or  of 
larcbdeacon;  if  he  may  be  had  conve- 
nijf,  and  two  other  at  least  f;fave  mi- 
ienand  preachers  ^ic  be  called  by  the 
jwhen  the  court  is  kept  in  other 

-Nation  of  the  American  Church 
ol  is  comprised  in  the  37th 
t^i,*  .^aona  of  the  General  Conven- 
|632,  10  wit: 

XXXVll.  Of  Offences  for  trhuh 
iffr?  diait  ht  tritd  and  pimUhcd,  Sec-. 
1 1,  Every  miniver  shall  be  liable  to 
sniraenl  and  trial,  for  any  crime  or 
'  itnmorality)  for  disorderly  conduct, 
^dmnkennessif  for  prolan e  sw'earing^  for 
nting  places  most  liable  to  be  abused 
fitiou«iie«^,  and  for  violation  of  the 
S^Nitiitioii  or  canons  of  this  Chnrch^  or 
tfliM  itiaceae  lo  which  he  belongs;  and, 
^  bvtnf  foafid  guilty^  he  ^hall  be  admo- 
^i>l^  iOipeiYcfed,  or  degraded,  accord- 
^flo  the  cfUion#  of  the  diocese  in  which 
^  trial  takefl  place,  until  otherwise  pro- 
''Wfor  by  the  General  Convention. 

Sictioii  2    If  any  minister  of  this  Church 
'^h^  by  public  rumor,  of  dis- 

•"Miou*   _  ^Tcise  of  the  mini^lerial 

JetwiUiuul  lawful  cause,  or  of  living  in 
1^  lii^tual  disuie  of  public  worship,  or 


^^  Boly  Eacharist,  according  to  the 
^^^  q(  USA  Chuichi  or  of  being  guilty 


oTBcandalouSj  dt&orderlyj  or  immoral  con- 
duct, or  of  violating  the  canons,  or  preach- 
ing or  inculcating  heretical  doctrine,  it 
shall  be  the  dury  of  the  bishop,  or  if  there 
be  no  bishop,  the  clerical  members  of  the 
standing  committee,  to  see  that  an  inquiry 
be  instituted  as  to  the  truth  of  &uch  public 
rumor.  And  in  ca*;o  of  the  individtjal 
being  proceeded  against  and  convictedj 
according  to  *^nch  rules  or  process  as  may 
be  provided  by  the  conventions  of  the 
respective  dioceses,  he  shall  be  admo- 
nishedj  suspended,  or  degraded^  as  the 
nature  of  ihe  case  may  require,  in  con- 
formity with  their  respective  constimuons 
and  canons. 

Canon  XXXIX.  Of  Degradation  from  the 
Ministry  J  and  of  Publishing:  the  Senknce 
thereof  Section  L  ^Vhon  any  mini^ler  is 
degraded  fronn  the  holy  ministry^  he  is 
degradetl  lIiert'froTn  eniirely,  and  not  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  order  of  the  t^ame. 
Deposilion,  displacing,  and  all  likeevpres- 
sions,  are  the  same  as  degradation.  No 
degraded  minister  shall  be  restored  lo  the 
minisiry. 

Section  2.  Whenever  a  clergyman  shall 
be  degraded,  the  bishop  who  pronounces 
sentence  shall,  wiihont  delay ^  give  notice 
thereof  to  every  minister  and  lestry  in  the 
diocese^  and  also  to  all  the  bishops  of  this 
Church,  and  where  there  is  no  bishop,  lo 
the  slandjn«5  committee.] 

DEGREE.  Fsatrns  or  Song^  of  De^ees 
i.5  a  tide  given  to  fifteen  psalms,  wliich 
are  the  I'ioih  and  all  that  follow  to  the 
1 34th  inclusive.  The  Hebrew  le.\t  calls 
them  a  song  of  ascents,  Juni\ts  and  Tre- 
rnellius  translate  the  Hebrew,  by  a  song  of 
tjcellencicn^  or  an  eictUmt  song^  because  of 
the  excellent  mailer  of  them,  as  eminent 
persons  are  called  mwi  of  hiek  degree.  ( 1 
Chr,  xvii.  17.)  Some  ca!l  them  psalms  of 
elevation,  because,  say  ihey,  lliey  were 
Sling  with  an  exalted  voice;  or  because 
at  every  psalm  ilio  voice  was  raised  :  but 
the  iransiatior?  of  psalms  of  degrees  has 
more  generally  obtained.  Some  inter- 
preters thinks  ifiat  they  were  so  called  be- 
cause they  were  sung  upon  the  fifteen 
steps  of  the  temple;  but  they  are  not 
agreed  about  the  place  where  these  fifteen 
steps  were.  Others  think  ihey  were  so 
called,  because  they  were  sung  in  a  gal- 
lery^ which  they  say  was  in  the  court  of 
Israel,  where  sometimes  the  Levites  read 
the  law.  But  others  think,  that  the  most 
probable  reaiK)n  why  they  are  so  called 
song8  of  degrees,  or  of  ascent^  ia,  because 
ihey   were  composed  and  aung  by  the 
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Jews  on  the  occasion  of  their  deliverance 
from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  whether  it 
were  to  implore  this  deliverance  from 
God,  or  to  return  thanks  for  it  after  it  had 
happened. 

DEGREES  in  the  Universities  denote  a 
quality  conferred  on  the  students  or  mem- 
bers thereof,  as  a  testimony  of  their  pro- 
ficiency in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  en- 
titling them  to  certain  privileges. 

DEISTS.  Those  who  deny  the  existence 
and  necessity  of  any  revelation,  and  profess 
to  acknowledge  that  the  being  of  a  God  is 
the  chief  article  of  their  belief.  The  term 
Deist  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  Deus, 
GtoD.  The  same  persons  are  frequently 
called  infidels,  on  account  of  their  incre- 
dulity, or  want  of  belief  in  the  Christian 
dispensation  of  religion. — Consult  Simon 
Boyle's  Lectures,  Leland^s  View  of  Deistical 
WriterSj  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method 
toith  the  DcistSj  Watson^s  Apology  for  the 
Bible. 

DEMONIACS.  Persons  possessed  of 
the  devil.  That  the  persons  spoken  of  in 
the  New  Testament  as  possessed  of  the 
devil,  were  not  simply  lunatics,  is  clear 
from  a  mere  perusal  of  the  facts  recorded. 
The  devils  owned  Christ  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah; they  besought  him  not  to  torment 
them;  they  pas.<ted  into  the  swine  and 
drove  them  into  the  sea.  The  manner  in 
which  our  Lord  addressed  the  demoniacs 
clearly  shows  that  they  were  really  such : 
he  not  only  rebuked  the  devils,  but  called 
them  unclean  spirits,  asking  them  ques- 
tions, commandmg  them  to  come  out,  &c. 
We  find  also  that,  for  some  time,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church,  demoniacs  ex- 
isted, as  there  was  a  peculiar  service  ap- 
pointed in  the  Church  for  their  cure.  (See 
Energumens.) 

DENARII  DECARITATE.  (Lat.)  Cus- 
tomary  oblations,  anciently  made  to  ca- 
thedral churches,  about  the  time  of  Pen- 
tecost, when  the  parish  priests,  and  many 
of  their  parishioners,  went  in  procession 
to  visit  their  mother  church.  This  custom 
was  afterwards  changed  into  a  settled  due, 
and  usually  charged  upon  the  parish 
priest,  though  at  first  it  was  but  the  gift  of 
charity y  or  present,  towards  the  support  and 
ornament  of  the  bishop's  see. 

DENOMINATIONS,  THE  THREE.  The 
ffeneral  body  of  dissenting  ministere  of 
London  and  Westminister  form  an  asso- 
ciation so  styled,  which  was  or^nized  in 
1727.  The  object  of  the  association  ap- 
pears to  be  political    The  Three  Denomi- 


nations are,  the  Presbjrterian  (aow  nmAj 
Socinian),  Independents,  and  BaptistB. 

DEOGRATIAS.  {Lot.)  Godhe&uakL 
A  form  of  salutation,  anciently  used  hf 
Christians,  when  they  accosted  each'odM. 
The  Donatists  ridiculed  the  use  of  il; 
which  St.  Augustine  defended,  affirming 
that  a  Christian  had  reason  toretamGol 
thanks  when  he  met  a  brother  ChriiliiL 
It  is  at  present  used  only  in  the  sacied 
ces  of  the  Romish  Church.  We  I 
something  like  it  in  the  comnuiftum  m 
of  our  own  Church,  in  which  the  mioi 
says,  Let  us  give  thanks  unto  our  Lord  Qd, 

DEPRECATIONS.    (See  Lt/am.) 

DEPRIVATION  is  an  ecclesiafbal 
censure,  whereby  a  clergyman  isdepriiil 
of  his  parsonage,  vicarage,  or  other  q~*^ 
tual  promotion  or  dignity. 

By  Canon  122.  Sentence  aeBinat  a 
nister,  of  deprivation  from  his  Ti vine,  dal 
be  pronounced  by  the  bishop  omjwA 
the  assistance  of  his  chancellor  and  iam 
(if  they  may  convenientljr  be  had),  vd 
some  of  the  prebendaries,  if  the  ooait  bt 
kept  near  the  cathedral  church ;  or  of  lb 
archdeacon, if  he  maybe  bad 
ly,  and  two  other  at  least  grave 
and  preachers  to  be  called  by  the 
when  the  court  is  kept  in  other  placet. 

The  causes  of  deprivation  may  be  i^ 
duced  to  three  heaxls,  viz. :  to  want  d 
capacity,  contempt,  and  crimes,  h 
all  causes  of  deprivation;  where  a  ftt 
son  is  in  actual  possession  of  an  aow 
siastical  benefice,  these  things  miut  cot' 
cur :  1st,  a  monition  or  citation  of  the  paff 
to  appear:  2d,  a  charge  given  MgM 
him  by  way  of  libel  or  articles,  to  wUeh 
he  is  to  give  an  answer :  3d,  a  compiMl 
time  must  be  assigned,  for  proofs  and  ii^ 
terrogatories :  4th,  the  person  accused lUI 
have  the  liberty  of  counsel  to  defend  ka 
cause,  to  except  against  witDesaes,  aadlB 
bring  legal  proofs  against  them ;  and,  SA, 
there  must  be  a  solemn  sentence,  read  If 
the  bishop,  after  hearins  the  merits  of  IM 
cause,  or  pleadings  on  both  aides.  AM 
are  the  fundamentals  of  all  jadietal  pt 
ceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  is  ll^ 
der  to  a  deprivation.  And  if  these  thin|i 
be  not  obdbrved,  the  party  has  a  jut  caav 
of  appeal,  and  may  have  a  remedy  ii  * 
superior  court. 

DESK.  This  is  the  name  usnallf  §m 
to  the  pulpit  or  pew  in  which  momuy tf' 
evening  prayers  are  sobff  or  siid  kAi 
English  Churches.  The  first  Prajfer  Boik 
of  Edward  VI.  ordered  "  the  priest,  M 
m  the  choir,  to  begin  the  Lobo'i  pn?"^ 
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Iter  Noster  (with  -which  the  mom- 
ffl^  aad  evening  senricos  then  began), 
vith  a  loud  voice  ;  - '  so  thnt  it  was  at  that 
dme  the  custom  for  the  minister  to  sing  or 
my  the  morning  and  evening  prayer,  not 
^  a  desk  or  pulpit,  but  at  the  upper  end 
f  the  choir  or  chancel^  near  the  aliar,  to- 
wd0  which*  whether  stantiing  or  kneel- 
^,  he  always  turned  his  lace  in  rhe 
is^rs.  When,  in  the  fifth  year  of  king 
Jwardvlhe  Prayer  Book  was  altered,  the 
Hewing  rubric  appeared  instead  of  rhe 
done,  vijc. :  *'The  morning  and  evening 
myere  shall  be  used  in  such  places  of  the 
larch,  chapel,  or  chancel,  and  the  minis- 
r  shall  so  turn  him,  as  the  peoplo  best 
mv  hear.  And  if  there  be  any  contro- 
"  rein,  the  matter  shall  be  referred 
jnary,  and  he  or  his  deputy  shall 
ppomi  the  placeJ^  In  the  reign  of  Eli- 
mih  the  mbric  was  brought  to  its  pre- 
iftt  form :  **  thai  the  morning  and  even- 
ns  prayers  shall  be  used  in  the  accustom- 
kT place  In  tlf^*  i^hurch,  chapel^  or  chan- 
»h^    A  :  power,  however,  was 

left  with  xryi  who  might  deter- 

owie  it  otherwise,  it  he  saw  just  cause. 
tlUNianl  to  this  rubric,  the  morning  and 

Kog  tenrices  were  again,  as  formerly, 
Of  said  in  the  chancel  or  choir.  But 
li  some  churches,  owing  to  the  loo  great 
distance  of  the  chancel  from  the  boay  of 
ll»B  church,  in  others  owing  to  the  ultra- 
Pmtoslant  superstition  of  the  parishoners^ 
iv^  — '  -arics  permitted  the  clerg>'  to  leave 
el,  and  read  prayers  from  a  pew 
-  "»i-  wv»dy  of  the  churcH.  This  inoova- 
tK>B  add  novelty,  began  first  by  some  few 
oidifj:in»>*  and  recommended  by  Ihera  to 
wJi  y  degrees  to  be  rnore  gene* 

fliJ  It  became  to  be  the  univer- 

iti  practice;  in^nriiuch  that  the  convoca* 
fj^f>  if:  Thp  beij inning  of  King  James  the 
rdered  that  in  every  church 
a  convenient  seat  made  for 
u;i»  laiaiAier  to  read  service  in. 

Thi  first  mention  that  we  find  made  of 
Iff.  '  \sm  Bishop  Parkhursl's  Ar- 

ti<;  lion  for  his  diocese  of  Nor- 

*i<^u  ^i,  '    -f*  it  is  ordered,  '*Thal 

®  gJWt  where   all  the  people 

•MnnM-  ^i^^y  hear  the  minister,  the 

^  and  others,  to  whom  the 
.  wclong,  shall  provide  and  sup- 
kind  convenient  seat  in  the 
BUfch,  where  the  said  minis- 
^y  ^t  or  stand,  and  say  ihe  whole  of 
liviue  service,  that  all  the  congrega- 
imtyhear  and  be  edified  therewith; 
|lliat  in  smaller  churches  there  be  some 

13 


^on  Ten  lent  seat  outside  the  chancel  door, 
for  that  purpose.^' 

Before  this  lime,  the  appointed  place 
for  the  {driest  was  in  the  choir,  or,  a^  ap- 
pointed in  the  second  book  of  King  Ed- 
ward, in  such  place  of  the  church,  chapel, 
or  chancel,  as  the  people  may  besl  hear, 
without  any  note  of  ihe  provision  of  a 
pevT,  or  any  mention  of  *^a  liule  taberna- 
cle of  wainscot,  provided  for  the  purpose.^' 
The  first  authority  for  the  seltnig  up  of 
reading  de^ks  in  all  otir  churches^  is  ihe 
canon  of  1*503, 

[Tliere  are  no  rubrics  or  canons  on  this 
subject  in  the  American  Church.  At  the 
lime  Itiat  our  Prayer  Book  was  revised 
nearly  all  the  churches  in  ihe  United 
States  had  either  reading  pews  or  reading 
desks,  sometimes  outside,  sometimes  with- 
in the  chancel,  and  sometimes  at  the  end 
of  the  church,  opposite  to  ihe  Lord^s  table. 
The  general  usa^e  is  to  have  reading  desks 
or  lecterus  in  ihe  chancel,  in  which  the 
morning  and  evening  prayer  and  Litany 
are  read,  the  ante-communion  service  be- 
ing generally  read  at  the  communion 
table. 

There  is  no  uniformity  however,  and 
each  church  building-committee,  or  rec- 
tor, regulates  this  mailer  according  to  the 
circumstance  a  of  each  particular  case.] 

DEUS  MISEREATUIL  The  Lalin  name 
for  Psalm  Ixvii.,  which  rnay  be  used  after 
the  second  lesson  at  evening  prayers,  in- 
stead of  ihe  Nunc  DimiitiSj  except  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  the  monlh,  when  it  occurs 
among  ihe  psalms  of  the  day. 

DKUTERONOMY.  The  fifth  book  of 
Moses,  and  the  last  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  Greeks  gave  it  the  name  of  Deutero- 
nomy (from  kvTtf»T  and  vofm^^^  which  sig- 
nifies the  second  law,  or  a  repetition  of  the 
law. 

DEVIC^  From  AtaSoX'fTf  which  signifies 
an  accuser,  or  calumniator.  The  two 
word  3,  Devil  and  Sal  an  ^  are  used  in  Scrip- 
ture to  signify  the  same  wicked  spirit, 
who,  with  many  others,  his  angels  or  un- 
der-a^ents,  is  fighting  against  Goo,  and 
who  lias  dominion  over  all  the  sons  of 
Adam,  except  the  regenerate*  and  who  is, 
in  his  kingdom  of  this  world,  the  nearest 
imaginable  approximation,  at  infinite  dis- 
tance, indeed,  to  the  omnipotence  of  the 

GoDH£AI>. 

DIACONATE.  The  ofiic©  or  order  of 
a  deacon.     (See  Deaam.) 

DIACONICUM.  (Gr.mdLat)  This 
word  has  different  significations  in  eccle- 
siastical authors.    Sometimes  it  is  takea 
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for  that  part  of  the  ancient  church  in  whicE 
the  deacons  used  to  sit  during  the  perfor- 
mance of  divine  service,  namely,  at  the 
rails  of  the  altar ;  sometimes  for  a  building 
adjoining  to  the  churchy  in  which  the  sa- 
cred vessels  and  habits  were  laid  up; 
sometimes  for  that  part  of  the  public  pray- 
ers which  the  deacons  pronounced.  Last- 
ly, it  denotes  an  ecclesiastical  book,  in 
wnich  are  contained  all  things  relating  to 
the  duty  and  office  of  a  deacon,  according 
to  the  ntes  of  the  Greek  Churcn. 

DIET.  The  assembly  of  the  states  of 
Germany.  We  shall  only  notice  the  more 
remarkable  of  those  which  have  been  held 
on  the  affairs  of  religion. 

The  Diet  of  Worms,  in  1521,  where 
Alexander,  the  pope's  nuncio,  having 
charged  Luther  with  heresy,  the  Duke  of 
Saxony  said,  that  Luther  ought  to  be 
heard )  which  the  emperor  panted,  and 
sent  him  a  pass,  provided  he  did  not 
preach  on  this  journey.  Being  come  to 
Worms,  he  protested  that  he  would  not  re- 
cant unless  thev  would  show  him  his  er- 
rors by  the  wora  of  God  alone,  and  not  by 
that  of  men ;  wherefore  the  emperor  soon 
after  outlawed  him  by  an  edict. 

The  first  Diet  of  Nuremburg  was  held  in 
1523,  when  Francis  Chereeat,  Adrian  the 
Sixth's  nuncio,  demanded  the  execution  of 
Leo  the  Tentn's  bull,  and  of  Charles  the 
Fifth's  edict,  published  at  Worms,  against 
Luther :  but  it  was  answered,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  call  a  council  in  Germany, 
to  satisfy  the  nation  about  its  grievances, 
which  were  reduced  to  a  hundred  articles, 
some  whereof  struck  at  the  pope's  autho- 
rity, and  the  discipline  of  the  Roman 
Church :  they  added  that,  in  the  interim, 
the  Luthenns  should  be  commanded  not 
to  write  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  &c. 
All  these  things  were  brought  into  the 
form  of  an  edicts  and  published  in  the  em- 
peror's name. 

The  second  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  in 
1521,  Cardinal  Cangegio,  pope  Clement 
the  Seventh's  legate  entered  the  town 
incognito,  for  fear  of  exasperating  the 
people  there:  the  Lutherans  having  the 
advantage,  it  was  decreed  that,  with  the 
emperors  consent,  the  pope  should  call  a 
council  in  Germany ;  but,  in  the  interim, 
an  assembly  should  be  held  at  Spire,  to 
determine  what  was  to  be  believed  and 

Sractised  j  and  that  to  obey  the  emperor, 
le  princes  ousht  to  order  the  observance 
of  tne  edict  of  Worms  as  strictly  as  they 
could.    Charles,  angry  at  this,  com  manded 


that  edict  to  be  very  strictly  obtc 
prohibited  the  assembly  at  Spin 

The  first  diet  of  Spire  was  hfll 
The  emperor  Charles  Y.  being 
in  Spain,  named  his  brother, 
Ferdinand,  to  preside  over  that 
where  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  \ 
of  Hesse  demanded  a  full  and  fin 
of  the  Lutheran  religion,  so  tb 
therans  preached  there  public 
Popery;  and  the  Lutheran  pii 
vants  had  these  five  capital  10 
M.I.^.  embroidered  on  their  al 
nifying,  Verbum  Dei  manet  m 
to  show  publicly  they  would 
thing  else  but  the  pure  won 
The  archduke  not  daring  to  O] 
proposed  two  things,  the  first  < 
the  Popish  religion,  which  was  t 
tained  m  observing  the  edict  c 
and  the  second  concerning  th 
manded  by  Lewis,  king  of 
against  the  Turks :  tne  Luthenu 
ing  about  the  first,  it  was  dm 
the  emperor  should  be  desirec 
general  or  national  council  in 
within  a  year,  and  that  in  the  ] 
every  one  was  to  have  liberty  of  c 
and  whilst  they  were  delitienti 
about  the  second,  King  Lewis  wi 
and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Mohal 

The  second  Diet  of  Spire  w 
1529.  It  was  decreed  againi 
therans,  that  wherever  the  edict 
was  received,  it  shall  be  lawful 
to  change  his  opinion ;  but  in  th 
where  the  new  religion  (as  tb 
it)  was  received,  it  should  be 
continue  in  it  till  the  next  con 
old  religion  could  not  be  nn 
there  without  sedition.  Neyeil 
mass  was  not  to  be  abolished 
no  Roman  Catholic  was  allow 
Lutheran ;  that  the  Sacramentaii 
be  banished  out  of  the  empire,  ai 
baptists  put  to  death ;  and  that 
should  nowhere  preach  againi 
trine  of  the  Churcn  of  Rome.  1 
destroying  that  of  the  first  die 
theran  princes,  viz.  the  Elector  < 
the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  the 
Lunenburg,  the  Landgrave  of  1 
the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  with  the  < 
fourteen  imperial  towns,  protest 
ing,  two  days  after,  in  the  assemi 
that  decree,  whicn  they  would 
it  being  contrary  to  the  gospel 
pealed  to  the  general  or  nation 
to  the  emperor,  and  to  any  othc 
diced  judge.    From  this  solemi 
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ift^meihat  famous  name  of  Protestanls. 
|W  tbe  Lutherans  look  presently,  ana 
^ttlvaiiisL^  and  other  reformed  Chris- 
ifterwards.  They  also  protested 
Jt  contributing  anything  tovrarde 
par  a^inftt  the  Turts,  tiU  after  the 
"  ol  their  religion  was  free  In  all 
ojr.  Next  year  the  emperor  held 
fkmom  Diet  ol  Augsburg. 
The  &m  diet  of  Au^burg  was  called 
Iffttjear  15S0,  bylhe  emperor  Charles 
^  ID  reunile  the  princes  about  some 
Utafs  of  religion,  and  to  join  them 
together  against  the  Turks.  Here  the 
MJIor  of  Saxony^  followed  by  many 
btf,  presented  the  confession  of  faith 
HI  the  CotifesPion  of  Augsburg.  Tlie 
Krence  about  matters  of  faith  and  dis- 
ine  being  concluded,  the  emperor  ended 
by  a  decree,  that  nothing  should 
preii  in  the  doctrine  and  ceremonies 
^Church  of  Rome  till  a  council  should 
otherwise, 
nd  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  held  in 
^bout  religion.  The  electors  being 
concerning  the  decisions  of  the 
I  of  Trent,  me  emperor  demanded 
t  management  of  tliis  affair  should 
,  to  hirn^  and  it  was  resolved,  that 
fone  should  conform  to  the  couticirs 

rttiifd  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  held  in 
Fwhen  the  commissioners  named  to 
oe  some  memoirs  about  a  confession 
not  agreeing  togedier,  the  em* 
Inamed  three  divines,  who  drew  the 
of  that  famous  interim  so  well 
turn  m  Germany  and  elsewhere, 
thi  fouith  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  held 
1550  when  the  emperor  complained  that 

I  interim  was  not  observed,  and  de- 
ttdtd  that  all  should  submit  to  the 
meil,  which  they  were  going  to  renew  at 
lit ;  but  Duke  Maurice,  one  of  Saxony's 

Sies,  protested  that  their  master  did 
it  to  the   council  on   this  condition, 

II  the  divines  of  the  Confession  of 
Igfibarg  not  only  should  be  heard  there, 
tihould  vottt  ^o  hke  the  Roman  Ca- 
sUc  bishops,  and  that  the  pope  should 
I  pre*ide;  out,  by  plurality  of  votes, 
bxaiOTion  to  the  council  was  resolved  on, 
Tbe  first  Diet  of  Ratisbon  was  held  in 

ffif  nniring   the  Protestants  to  the 

le,  tbe  pope's  legate  having 

nlv-two  articles  drawn  up 

BLm^ivines,  the  emperor  pro- 

l^ooee  some  learned  divines,  that 

peaceably  upon  the  articles, 

\  desired  by  the  diet  to  chooso 


them  himself,  he  named  three  Papists,  viz. 
Julius  Phlugus,  John  Gropperus,  and 
John  Eckiusj  and  three  Protestants,  viz, 
Philip  Melanclhonj  Martin  Bucer,  and 
John  Pistorius,  After  an  examination 
and  dispute  of  a  whole  month,  those  di- 
vines could  never  agree  upon  more  than 
five  or  six  articles,  wherein  the  diet  still 
found  some  ditHcuhies ;  whereJore  the 
emperor,  to  end  these  controversies,  or- 
dered by  an  edict,  that  the  decision  of 
those  doctors  should  be  reserved  to  a 
general  council,  or  to  the  national  council 
of  all  Germany^  or  to  the  next  diet 
eighteen  months  after  ^  and  that  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  Protestants  should  keep 
the  articles  agreed  no,  forbidding  ihem  to 
solicit  anybody  to  change  the  old  religion 
(as  they  called  it),  &c.  But  to  gratify 
the  Protestants  In  some  measure,  he  gave 
them  leave^  by  patent,  to  retain  their  re- 
ligion, notwithstanding  the  edict. 

The  second  Diet  at  Ratisbon  was  held  in 
1546:  none  of  the  Protestants  confederate 
princes  appeared*  so  that  it  was  easily 
decreed  here,  by  plurality  of  votes,  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  wasto  be  followed,  which 
yet  the  Protestant  deputies  opposed,  and 
this  caused  a  war  against  them. 

The  third  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  was  held  in 
1 557 :  the  assembly  demanded  a  conference 
between  some  famous  doctors  of  both 
parties;  which  conference, held  at  Worms, 
between  twelve  Lutheran  and  as  many 
Popish  divines,  was  soon  dissolved  by  the 
Lutheran's  division  among  themselves. — 
Broughton. 

DIGNITARY.  One  who  holds  cathe- 
dral or  other  preferment  to  which  jurisdic- 
tion Is  annexed. 

DILAPIDATION  is  the  incumbent 
suffering  the  chancel,  or  i\ny  other  edi- 
lices,  of  his  ecclasiasticai  living,  to  go  to 
rum  or  decay,  by  neglecting  to  repair  the 
same  j  and  it  likewise  e.xtends  to  his  com- 
mitting, or  suIFering  to  be  committed,  any 
wilful  waste  In  or  upon  the  ^lebe,  woods, 
or  any  other  inherilance  ot  the  church. 
By  the  injnncUons  of  king  Edward  VL, 
it  is  required,  "  that  the  proprietors,  par- 
sons, vicars  and  clerks,  having  churches^ 
chapels,  or  mansions,  shall  yearly  bestow 
on  ttie  said  mansions  or  chanceU  of  iheii 
churches,  being  In  decay,  the  fifth  part  of 
their  benefices,  till  they  be  fully  repaired, 
and  the  same  being  thus  repaired,  they 
shall  always  keep  and  maintain  them 
in  good  estate/^  (See  Art,  XlILof  Queen 
Eluabetfis  Injunctions.) 
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DIMISSORY  LETTERS.  In  the  ancient 
Christian  Church,  they  were  letters  granted 
to  the  cleigy,  when  they  were  to  remove 
from  their  own  diocese  and  settle  in  another^ 
to  testify,  that  they  had  the  bbhop's  leave 
to  depart;  whence  they  were  called  Dimis- 
soria^  and  sometimes  Facifica, 

In  the  Church  of  England,  dimissory 
letters  are  such  as  are  used  when  a  candi- 
date for  holy  orders  has  a  title  in  one  dio- 
cese, and  is  to  be  ordained  in  another ;  in 
which  case  the  proper  diocesan  sends  his 
letters,  directed  to  the  ordaining  bishop, 
:iving  leave  that  the  bearer  may  be  or- 
ained  by  him. 
^  Persons  inferior  to  bishops  cannot  grant 
these  letters,  unless  the  bishop  shall,  by 
special  commision,  grant  this  power  to  his 
vicar-general ;  or  unlets  the  Dishop  be  at 
a  great  distance  from  his  diocese,  in  which 
case  his  vicar-general  in  spirituals  may 
grant  such  licenses  as  the  chapter  of  a 
cathedral  may  do,  sede  vacante;  or,  lastly, 
when  the  bishop  is  taken  prisoner  by  the 
enemy,  for  then  the  chapter  exercises  the 
same  rights  and  powers  as  if  the  bishop 
were  naturally  dead. 

[By  canon  V.  of  1844,  it  is  enacted. — 
Section  1.  No  minister  removing  from  one 
diodese  to  another,  or  coming  from  any 
other  state  or  territory  which  may  not 
have  acceded  to  the  constitution  of  this 
Church,  shall  be  received  as  a  stated  of- 
ficiating minister  by  any  parish  of  this 
Church;  until  he  shall  have  presented  to 
the  vestry  thereof,  a  certificate  from  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  diocese  to 
which  said  parish  belongs,  approving  him 
as  a  clergyman  in  regular  standing.  And 
in  order  to  obtain  such  certificate,  every 
minister  desiring  to  change  his  canonical 
residence,  shall  lay  before  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  of  the  diocese  in  which  he 
designs  to  reside,  a  testimonial  from  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  diocese  in 
which  he  has  last  resided,  in  the  following 
form,  viz : 

"  I  hereby  certify  that  A.  B.,  who  has 
signified  to  me  his  desire  to  be  transferred 

to  the  diocese  of ,  is  a  Presbyter  (or 

Deacon)  of  this  diocese,  in  regular  standing, 
and  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know  or  believe, 
been  justly  liable  to  evil  report  for  error  in 
religion  or  viciousness  of  life  during  the 
three  years  last  oast." 

When  the  ecclesiastical  authority  think 
proper,  further  statements  may  be  added 
to  the  above  letter. 

Section  2.  But  in  case  the  minister  de- 
aring  to  be  transfierred,  has  been  subjected 


to  inquiry  or  presentment  on  any  < 
or  charges  of  misconduct,  thereby  i 
ing  the  terms  of  the  aforesaid  testin 
inadmissible,  he  may  nevertheleii 
transferred,  if  the  charges  have  beeni 
drawn  with  the  approbation  of  the  < 
astical  authority,  or  if  he  have 
quitted  upon  tnal,  or  if  he  have  1 
sured  or  suspended,  and  the  senteneel 
had  its  course,  so  that  he  has  bean  m 
stored  to  the  regular  discbarge  of  his  oft 
cial  duties.  And  in  all  sach  casaSi  ijj 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  diocese  M|) 
cemed,  shall,  instead  of  the  fore^infflil 
timonial,  certify  to  a  statement  of  the  Mf 
with  as  much  detail  as  may  be  neeemm 
to  inform  the  ecclesiastical  authorihrjl 
which  he  desires  to  be  transferred,  of  il 
true  standing  of  the  party.  ^     ; 

Section  3.  No  cleigy  man,  canonieitt 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  dioosst|i 
this  Church,  shall  be  considered  as  htifai 
passed  from  under  said  jurisdi^tioa  to  M 
of  any  foreign  bishop,  or  in  any  i^ 
ceased  to  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of  i^ 
Church,  until  he  shall  have  taken  f  "^ 
the  bishop,  with  whose  diocese  be  ^ 
last  connected  in  this  Church,  or  fnMl^ 
standing  committee  of  sach  diocese.! 
have  no  bishop,  the  letter  provided  nr' 
Section  1  of  this  canon,  ana  until  the  i 
shall  have  been  accepted  by  some  \ 
bishop,  either  of  this  or  some  other  Ctarilk 

Section  4.  The  ecclesiastical  aiithod|!i 
in  all  cases  under  this  canon,  is  to  bo » 
derstood  to  refer  to  the  bishop  of  thsdi^ 
cese,  or  in  case  there  be  no  bishop,  tsil 
majority  of  the  clerical  members  of  it 
standing  committee,  duly  convened.  M 
if  the  clergyman  desiring;  to  be  leccint 
come  from  a  state  or  terntory  not  in  oo^ 
nexion  with  this  Church,  and  having  M 
convention,  then  the  above  testimodil  * 
statement  shall  be  signed  by  at  least  AM 
Presbyters  of  this  Church.  NorshaD  flf 
minister  so  removing  be  acknowle^go^tf 
any  bishop  or  convention  as  a  minlM  m 
the  Churcn,  to  which  he  removes,  nntil  ^ 
shall  have  produced  the  aforesaid  MIt* 
monial  or  statement. 

Section  5.  The  above  testimonial  or  I* 
ter  of  dismission  shall  not  affect  the  ( 


ical  residence  of  the  minister  reoeiviici^ 
until  he  shall  be  received  into  some  (w 
diocese  by  the  bishop  or  ecclesiastieil  i^ 
thority  thereof  And  if  the  cleigyimi  • 
to  wliom  the  letters  of  dismission  aiegM 
shall  not  present  them  to  the  bishojp  ^ 
ecclesiastical  authority  to  whom  tboy  0| 
directed,   within  three  months  froinl* 
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^reof,  If  designed  for  the  United 
and  within  six  months  from  the  date 
r  if  deei^ned  for  the  Church  in  a  for- 
Wantry,  ine  letters  may  be  considered 
(d  void  by  the  said  bishop  or  ecclesi- 
mathority,  and  sluiU  benuU  and  void 
VesenteLl  as  above,  in  six  months  af- 
le^  if  intended  for  this  country,  and  in 
B  months  after  date  if  intended  for  a 

country.] 
CESE.    The  circuit  of  a  bishop ^s 
The  ecclesiastical  division  in 
hJj  is.  primarily,  into  two  provinces, 

1    Canterbary  and    York,     A  pro- 

I  a  circuit  of  an  archbishop's  juris- 
Each   province  contains  tfivers 
Uf  or  sees   of  fiulTragan  bishops : 
rf  Canterbury  includes' twenty,  and 

e.     Every  diocese  is  divided  into 

couries,  and  each  archdeaconry 
iral  deaneries,  and  every  deanery 
inshes. 

division  of  the  church  into  dioceses 
viewed  ai^  a  natural  consequence 

institution  of  the  office  of  bishospH 
Ibthority  to  exercise  jurisdiction, 
committed  to  several  hands,  requires 
use  botindahes  be  defined  within 
•ach  party  may  employ  hia  powers, 
disorder  and  confusion  would 


and  the  Church  instead  of  being 

by  the  appointment  of  governors, 

:posed  to  the  double  calamity 

us  of  them  in  one  district,  and 

ciency    of   them  in  another. 

e  find,  so  early  as  the  New  Tesia- 

loryi  some  plam  indications  of  llie 

the  diocesan  system,  in  the  cases 

'ively  of  James,  bishop  of  Jerusa- 

imothj,  bishop  of  Ephesus ;  Titus, 

1,  to  whom  may  be  a  Jded  the  angels 

ips  of  the  seven  Churches  in  Asia. 

were  placed  in  cities,  and  had  iuris- 

over   the   churches    and    inferior 

U  in  those  cities,  and  probably  in  the 

B  adjacent.    The  first  dioceses  were 
by  planting  a  bishop  in  a  city  or 
eraole   village,  where  he  officiated 

t^  and  took  the  spiritual  charj^e,  not 
the  city  itself,  tut  the  suburbs,  or 
lying  round  about  it,  within  the 
of  lis  [civil]  jurisdiction  ;  which 
to  be  the  plain  reason  of  that  great 
lible  difference  which  we  find  in  the 
of  dioceses,  some  being  very  large, 
very  small,  according  as  tne  civil 
meni  of  each  city  happened  to  have 
ir  or  lesser  jurisdiction, 

B,  in  our  own  Church j  there  were  at 
y  seven  bishoprics,  and  these  were 


commensurate  with  the  Sajcon  kingdoms. 
Since  that  lime  our  Church  has  thought  fit 
to  lessen  tlie  size  of  her  dioceses,  and  to 
multiply  them  into  above  twenty ;  and  if 
she  thought  fit  to  add  forty  or  a  hundred 
more,  she  would  not  be  without  precedent 
in  the  primitive  Church.  It  is  a  great 
misfortune  to  the  Church  of  England  that 
her  dioceses,  compared  with  the  popula* 
tion,  are  so  extensive  and  so  few,  It  is 
impossible  for  our  bishops  to  perform  all 
their  canonical  duties,  such  as  visiting 
annually  every  pansh  in  the  diocese,  in- 
specting schools,  divine  service,  insitnic- 
lion,  &e,,  besides  baptizing,  confirming, 
consecrating.  Episcopal  extension,  as  well 
as  Church  extension,  is  most  important. 
We  must  seek  to  add  to  the  number  of  our 
bishops.  There  will  be  prejudices  and 
difficulties  for  some  time  to  be  overcome 
on  the  part  of  the  slate,  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently religious  to  tolerate  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  spiritual  peers.  An  addi- 
tion to  tlie  number  of  our  spiritual  peers  is 
however  not  what  we  seek,  but  tnat  our 
spiritual  pastors  may  be  more  numerous. 

The  ancient  bishoprics  being  baroniee, 
the  possessors  of  them  might  sit  in  parlia^ 
men! ;  while  the  new  bishoprics,  not  having 
baronies  attached,  might  only  qualify  for  a 
seal  in  the  upper  house  of  convocation, 
shoo  Id  it  ever  assemble  for  the  dispatch 
of  business. 

[In  the  United  Slates  a  diocese  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  coextensive  with 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  slate  in  which, 
each  particular  conventional  organization 
existed-  There  have  been  and  still  are, 
however^  exceptions  to  this  usual  arrange- 
ment. The  *^  eastern  diocese*'  consisling 
of  New  Hamp^liire,  Vermont,  Maasachu- 
aelts,  and  Rhode  Island,  was  organized  in 
J810,  and  continued  so  (including  Maine, 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  organixalioB  was 
a  province  of  Massachusetts,  which  on 
being  created  into  a  State  in  1820,  conti- 
nued a  member  of  the  eastern  diocese) 
until  1832)  when  Vermont  became  a  sepa- 
rate diocese. 

In  the  years  1838-9,  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  nominally  withdrew,  and  by 
the  death  of  Bibhop  En^vvold  in  1843,  the 
eastern  diocese  was  resolved  into  the  in- 
dependent dioceses  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island. 

The  increase  of  the  Church  in  the  state 
of  New  York  called  for  an  episcopal  super- 
vision^  which  the  bishop  oi  that  diocese 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  render,  and 
the  subject  of  a  division  of  the  diocese  to 
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which  the  diocesan  convention  of  New 
York  had  agreed,  came  up  before  the 
general  convention  in  1835,  out  as  the  re- 
port of  the  joint  committee  of  the  house  of 
Dishops,  and  of  clerical  and  lay  deputies 
involved  an  alteration  of  the  constitution,  it 
was  not  acted  upon  until  the  following 
convention  of  1838,  when  the  constitution 
was  amended  to  meet  the  specified  cases, 
and  the  following  canon  was  also  made : 

Canon  VIII.  Of  the  Organizing  of  New 
Dioceses,  formed  out  of  existing  Dioceses. — 
Section  1.  Whenever  any  new  diocese 
shall  be  formed  within  the  limits  of  any 
other  diocese,  or  by  the  junction  of  two  or 
more  dioceses  or  parts  of  dioceses,  and 
the  same  shall  have  been  ratified  by  the 
ffeneral  convention^  the  bishop  of  the 
aiocese  within  the  limits  of  which  another 
is  formed,  or  in  case  of  the  junction  of  two 
or  more  dioceses  or  parts  of  dioceses, 
the  bishop  of  eldest  consecration  over  the 
dioceses  furnishing  portions  of  such  new 
diocese,  shall  thereupon  call  the  primary 
convention  of  the  new  diocese,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  it  to  oij^anize,  and 
shall  fix  the  time  and  place  ofholding  the 
same,  such  place  bein^  within  the  territo- 
rial limits  of  the  new  diocese. 

Section  2.  In  case  there  should  be  no 
bishop  who  can  call  such  primary  conven- 
tion pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provisions, 
then  the  duty  of  calling  such  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  and  the  duty 
of  fLxing  the  time  and  place  of  its  meeting 
shall  be  vested  in  the  standing  committee 
of  the  eldest  of  the  dioceses,  by  the  junc- 
tion of  which,  or  parts  of  which,  the  new 
diocese  may  be  formed.  And  such  stand- 
ing committee  shall  make  such  call  imme- 
diately after  the  ratification  of  a  division 
by  the  general  convention. 

Section  3.  Whenever  one  diocese  is 
about  to  be  divided  into  two  dioceses,  the 
convention  of  the  said  diocese  shall  de- 
clare which  portion  thereof  is  to  be  the 
new  diocese,  and  shall  make  the  same 
known  to  the  general  convention  before 
the  ratification  of  such  division. 

A  still  further  change  in  the  constitution 
was  initially  acted  upon  at  the  last  general 
convention,  1850,  and  will  doubtless  be 
finally  adopted  at  the  ensuing  session  of 
that  body  this  year,  (1853).  By  this  pro- 
j)osed  alteration  Article  V.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion will  read  as  follows : 

A  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  any 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  territory  there- 
of, not  now  represented,  may,  at  any  time 
hereafter,  be  admitted  on  acceding  to  this 


constitution :  and  a  new  diocew  to 
formed  from  one  or  more  existioff  dii 
es,  rmj  be  admitted  under  the  UdkN 
restrictions : 

No  new  diocese  shall  be  fonoBtc 
erected  within  the  limits  of  moj  • 
diocese,  nor  shall  any  diocese  be  Im 
by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  diociM 
parts  of  dioceses,  unless  with  the  «■ 
of  the  bishop  and  convention  of  • 
diocese  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  fi 
ral  convention. 

In  case  one  diocese  shall  be  divided! 
two  dioceses,  the  diocesan  of  the  diti 
divided  may  elect  the  one  towhich  1m ^ 
be  attached,  and  shall  thereupon  baa 
the  diocesan  thereof.  And  the  aaii 
bishop,  if  thfere  be  one,  inav  elect  thti 
to  which  he  will  be  attachea  :  and  if  I 
not  the  one  elected  by;the  bishop,  he  i 
be  the  diocesan  thereof. 

Whenever  the  division  of  the  dioi 
into  two  dioceses  shall  be  ratified  hf 
general  convention,  each  of  the  two  i 
ceses  shall  be  subject  to  the  conidM 
and  canons  of  the  diocese  so  divided^ 
cept  as  local  circumstances  may  pran 
until  the  same  may  be  altered  in  flii 
diocese  by  the  convention  thereoC  i 
whenever  a  diocese  shall  be  fonMi^ 
of  two  or  more  existing  dioceses,  tfaea 
diocese  shall  be  subject  to  the  eoirf 
tion  and  canons  of  tnat  one  oif  the  i 
existing  dioceses  to  which  the  gM 
number  of  clergymen  shall  have  bwm 
prior  to  the  erection  of  such  new  diM 
until  the  same  may  be  altered  by  dM<l 
vention  of  the  new  diocese. 

Resdved,  That  the  house  of  bidiopiei 
curring,  the  above  amendment  be  Bi 
known  to  the  several  diocesan 
tions. 

The  time  is  evidently  not  hi  < 
when  our  large  and  uniweldy  d  ^ 
must  be  divided,  and  their  snbdiTMM 
would  under  God  be  a  great  blessing  t»i 
American  Church. 

DIOCESAN.  A  bishop,  as  ha  «■ 
related  to  his  diocese,     (see  Bukap^ 

DIPPERS,     (See  Dunlfcerj.)    • 

Dll>TYCH.  A  kind  of  a  sacred  book,; 
register,  made  use  of  in  the  ancient  CU 
tian  Church,  and  in  which  wen  WPM 
the  names  ot  such  eminent  bishops,  Mil 
and  martyrs,  as  were  particulariy  loj 
commemorated,  just  before  they  pm 
oblation  for  the  dead.  It  was  called  44^ 
(Aurrrxos")  from  its  being/oUft/  tojplj 
and  it  was  the  deacon's  omce  to  leeMw 
names  written  in  it,  as  occasioo  reqiBfBC 
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dietioguish  three  sorts  of  diptychs : 
KM,  wherein  the  najnes  of  bishops  only 
WBto  wiiuen.  such  especially  as  had  been 
pernors  of  ihat  particular  church;  a 
lieoad,  in  which  tlie  Dames  of  the  living 
Fere  written,  eoch  in  particular  as  were 
KBDineDt  for  any  office  or  dignity,  or  some 
Mnefaciion  ana  good  workj  in  which  rank 
vers  bishops*  emperors,  and  magistrates : 
avtly,  a  thirdi  containing  the  names  of 
poch   as  were  deceased  m  catholic  com- 

Tbeodoret  mentions  these  kiod  of  regis- 
IR»  in  relation  to  the  case  of  St.  Chry- 
iMom,  wbo^e  name,  for  some  time,  was 
";  out  of  the  diplychsj  because  he  died 
the  sentence  of  excommunicalionj 
imounced  against  him  by  Theophtlu?, 
biahop  of  Alexandria,  and  other  Easleru 
irfshop?,  with  whom  the  Western  Chyrch 
ot  communicate  until  they  had 
1  his  name  in  the  diplychs;  for^ 
,0  f  ra^e  a  person^s  name  out  of  these 
books  was  the  s^ame  thirjg  as  declaring  him 
to  have  been  an  heretic,  or  some  way  de- 
licti n:i  from  the  faith. — Bingham. 

DIRECTORY.  A  kind  of  regulation 
for  the  performance  of  religious  worship^ 
dmwo  up  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  m 
Enzlandf  at  the  instance  of^ihe  parliament, 
ia  ue  year  1644.  It  was  designed  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  Liturgy,  or  Book  of 
Frc^t  the  use  of  which  they 
"shed.  It  consisted  only  of  some 
eads,  which  were  to  be' man  aged 
fffed  up  at  discretion;  for  it  pre- 
«d  DO  form  of  prayer  or  circumstances 
eilernal  worship,  nor  obliged  the  people 
reqionseSj  excepting  Amm.  The 
the  Directory  was  enforced  by  an 
:^e  of  Ihe  lords  and  commons  at 
oinsier,  which  was  repealed  August 
,  1645,  By  this  injunction,  the  Direc* 
r  ^oroj  if)  be  dispersed  and  pub- 
'^,  chapelrieSj  donative®, 
,  „Li  to  this  injunction,  King 
sued  a  proclamation  at  Oxfonl, 
13th,  1645,  enjoining  the  use  of 
non  Prayer  according  to  law,  not- 
8<«oding  the  pretended  ordinances  for 
^acw  Directory 

"oriro  a  short  abstract  of  the  Directory : 

ofuids  all   salutations   and  civil   cere- 

ia  the  churches.    The  reading  the 

i  iti  ihe  congregation  is  declared 

of  the  pastoral  office.    All  ihe 

fti  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 

nt  (but  none  of  the  Apocrypha)  are  to 

,  "    \    read   ia  the   vulgar  tongue. 

f  iaige  a  portion  is  to  be  read  at  once 
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is  left  lo  the  minister,  who  has  likewise  the 
liberty  of  expotmding^  when  he  judges  it 
necessary.  It  prescribes  heads  for  the 
prayer  before  sermon  :  among  which, part 
of  the  prayer  for  the  King  is,  to  save  him 
from  €vii  coumei  It  delivers  rules  for 
managing  the  merman ;  the  introduction  to 
the  text  must  bo  ehort  and  clear^  drawn 
from  the  words  or  context,  or  some  parallel 
place  of  Scripture ;  in  dividing  the  text, 
the  minister  is  to  regard  the  order  of  the 
matter  more  than  that  of  the  words ;  he 
is  not  to  burden  the  memory  of  his 
audience  with  loo  many  divisions,  nor  per- 
plex their  understandings  with  logical 
phrases  and  terms  of  artj  he  ia  not  to 
start  unnecessary  objections ;  and  he  is  to 
be  very  sparing  in  citations  from  ecclesi- 
astical, or  other  human  writers,  ancient  or 
modern. 

The  Directory  recommends  the  use  of 
the  Lord's  prayer,  as  the  most  perfect 
model  of  devotion*  It  forbids  private  or 
lay  persona  lo  administer  baptism,  and  en- 
joins it  lo  be  performed  in  the  face  of  the 
congregation.  It  orders  the  communion 
table,  at  the  Lord's  supper,  lo  be  so  placed 
that  the  communicants  may  sit  about  iL 
The  dead,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Directory,  are  lo  be  buried  without  any 
praj'ers  or  religious  ceremony. 

The  Roman  Catholics  publish  an  annual 
Directory  for  ihcir  laity,  which  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  book  of  reference  in  matters 
of  ceremonial  as  settled  hy  their  com- 
munion.— Brou^Mon. 

DISCIPLE,  in  the  first  sense  of  the 
word,  means  one  who  Imms  anything 
from  another.  Hence  the  followers  of  any 
teacher,  philosopher^  or  head  of  a  sect,  are 
usually  called  his  disciples.  In  the  Chris- 
tian sense  of  the  term,  disciples  are  the 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ  in  general, 
but,  in  a  more  restrained  sense,  it  denotes 
those  who  were  the  immediate  followers 
and  attendants  on  his  person*  The  names 
disciple  and  apostle  are  often  used  synony- 
mously in  the  gospel  history;  but  sometimes 
the  apostles  are  distinguished  from  dis- 
ciples, as  persons  selected  out  of  the  num- 
ber of  disciples^  lo  be  ihe  principal  minis- 
ters of  his  religxoE,  Of  these  there  were 
twelve;  whereas  those  who  are  simply 
styled  disciples  were  seventy,  or  seventy- 
two,  in  number.  There  was  not  as  yet 
any  catalogue  of  the  disciples  in  Euse- 
bius^s  time,  t.  e.  in  the  fourth  century. 
The  Latins  kept  the  festival  of  the  seventy 
or  seventy-two  disciples  on  the  15th  of 
Julyi  and  the  Greeks  oa  the  4th  of  January, 
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DISCIPLINE,  ECCLESIASTICAL  The 
Christian  Church  being  a  spiritual  com- 
munity or  society  of  persons  professing  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  and,  as  such,  governed 
by  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  laws,  her  dis- 
cipline consists  in  putting  those  laws  in 
execution,  and  inflicting  Uie  penalties  en- 
joined by  them  against  several  sorts  of 
offenders.  To  understand  the  true  nature 
of  church  discipline,  we  must  consider 
how  it  stood  in  the  ancient  Christian 
Church.    And,  first. 

The  Primitive  Church  never  pretended 
to  exercise  discipline  upon  any  but  such 
as  were  within  ncr  pale,  in  the  largest 
sense,  by  some  act  of  their  own  profes- 
sion ;  and  even  upon  these  she  never  pre- 
tended to  exercise  her  discipline  so  far  as 
to  cancel  or  disannul  their  baptism.  But 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  consisted  in 
a  power  to  deprive  men  of  the  benefits  of 
external  communion,  such  as  public  prayer, 
receiving  the  eucharist,  and  other  acts  of 
divine  worship.  This  power,  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  by  human 
laws,  was  a  mere  spiritual  authority,  or,  as 
St.  Cyprian  terms  it,  a  spiritual  sword,  af- 
fecting the  soul,  and  not  the  body.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  Church  craved  assist- 
ance from  the  secular  power,  even  when 
it  was  heathen,  but  more  frequently  after 
it  was  become  Christian.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  Church  never  encourag- 
ed the  magistrate  to  proceed  against  any 
one  for  mere  error,  or  ecclesiastical  mis- 
demeanor, farther  than  to  punish  the  de- 
linquent by  a  pecuniary  mulct,  or  bodily 
punishment,  such  as  confiscation  or  ban- 
ishment: and  St.  Austin  affirms,  that  no 
good  men  in  the  Catholic  Church  were 
pleased  that  heretics  should  be  prosecuted 
unto  death.  Lesser  punishments,  they 
thought,  might  have  their  use.  as  means 
sometimes  to  bring  them  to  consideration 
and  repentance. 

Nor  was  it  a  part  of  the  ancient  disci- 
pline to  deprive  men  of  their  natural  or 
civil  rights.  A  master  did  not  lose  his  au- 
thority over  his  family,  a  parent  over  his 
children,  nor  a  magistrate  his  office  and 
charge  in  the  state,  by  bein^  cast  out  of 
the  Church.  But  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  being  a  mere  spiritual  power,  was 
confined  to,  1.  The  admonition  of  the  of- 
fender; 2.  The  lesser  and  greater  excom- 
munication. 

As  to  the  objects  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, they  were  all  such  delinquents  as 
tell  into  great  and  scandalous  crimes  after 
baptism,  whether  roon  or  women,  priests 
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or  people,  rich  or  poor,  princes  oraobjedfc 
That  princes  and  magistrates  fell  ante 
the  Church's  censures,  may  be  prored  bf 
Feveral  instances;  particularly  St  Cby- 
sostom  relates,  that  Babylas  oenied  coa- 
munion  to  one  of  the  Roman  empeitHiOB 
account  of  a  barbarous  murder  committed 
by  him :  St.  Ambrose  likewise  denied  eoB> 
munion  to  Maximus  for  shedding  the  blood 
of  Gratian;  and  the  same  holy  bishop  dh 
solutely  refused  to  admit  toe  eropenr 
Theodosius  the  Great  into  his  church,  no^ 
withstanding  his  humblest  intreaties,  b^ 
cause  he  had  inhumanly  put  to  death  TON 
men  at  Thessalonina.  witnout  distiuguiilh 
ing  the  innocent  from  the  guilty. 

DISPENSATION.  The  provideolU 
dealing  of  God  with  his  creatures.  Wo 
thus  speak  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  and 
the  Christian  dispensation.  (See  Coaaad 
of  Redemption.) 

In  ecclesiastical  law,  by  dispensation  ii 
meant  the  power  vested  m  archbishops  sf 
dispensing,  on  particular  emeigenciofl^wiA 
certain  minor  regulations  of  the  Choicb, 
more  especially  in  her  character  as  la  » 
tablishment. 

DISSENTERS.  Separatists  from  Ik 
Church  of  England,  and  the  serrico  and 
worship  thereof,  whether  Protestants  m 
Papists.  At  the  Revolution  a  law  was  » 
acted,  that  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  wd 
James  I.,  concerning  the  discipline  of  lb 
Church,  should  not  extend  to  Proteitnl 
Dissenters.  But  persons  dissenting  vcM 
to  subscribe  the  declaration  of  30Ctf.IL 
c.  1,  and  take  the  oath  or  declaration  of 
fidelity,  &c.  They  are  not  to  hold  tkiir 
meetings  until  their  place  of  worship  ii 
certified  to  the  bishop,  or  to  the  juatieei  rf 
the  quarter  sessions,  and  remstered :  iIm 
they  are  not  to  keep  the  doors  of  tbtv 
meeting-houses  locked  during  the  time  of 
worship.  Whoever  disturbs  or  moM 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  wonhilji 
on  conviction  at  the  sessions,  is  to  forfeit 
20/.  by  the  statute  of  1  \V.  &  M.—Brm^ 
ton. 

At  the  Restoration,  and  for  some  tioB 
after,  the  Presbvterians  were  the  most  op* 
merous  and  innuential  section  of  thedii- 
senting  body  in  England ;  but,  for  a  cen- 
tury past,  their  interest  has  been  gmdoaOf 
declining,  owing  to  the  introduction  amoeC 
them  of  Arian  and  Socinian  leaven ;  lod 
at  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of 
some  fifty  or  sixty  orthodox  congregatiooi 
in  the  North  of  England,  they  are  all  So- 
cinian. Their  number  amounts  to  litde 
more  than  200,  and  most  of  them  coniirt 
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of  a  few  individuals.     During  that 
and  especially  during  what  has 
[  of  the  present,  the  Congregational 
els  have  greatljr  multipliedy  so  that, 
ding  to  a  statistic  summary  made  in 
w,  their  number  amounted  to  1289;  the 
EiDer  of  Baptist  congregations,  at  the 
De  lime  amounted  to  888. 
DIVINE.     Something  relating  to  God; 
I  minbter  of  the  gospel;  a  priest ;  a  iheo- 
ao.     (?vee  Clergy). 

DIVINITY.  The  science  of  divine 
theology ;  a  title  of  the  Godbead. 
ee  Thiology), 
DOCKTjE.  Christian  heretics  of  ihe 
;  and  eleventh  centuries,  so  called  d-4 
li^mitir  {appara^e)  because  they  taught 
\  ihe  actions  and  sulTerin^s  of  our  Lori> 
^renot  in  reality,  but  only  m  appearance* 
"was  the  common  error  of  the  Gnostics. 

Onoiftu.) 
DOCTOR.    One  who  has  the  highest 
in  the  faculties  of  divioily,  law, 
bi^c.  or  music. 

DOGJ^IA.     A  word  used  originally  to 
any  doctrine  of  religion  formally 
Dogmatic  theology  is  the  staiement 
'  positive  iruths  in  religion.     Tlie  indif- 
ff  f  later  generations   to   positive 

]icateJj  among  other  things^  by 
UiT:  u^nt'ieiil  notion  which  has  come  to  be 
\  miehed,  in  common  discourse,  to  these 
I  %ordB.  By  a  dogma  is  now  generally 
IDeut  too  positive  or  harsh  a  statement  of 
motrtain  or  unimportant  articles;  and  the 
epiihej  dogmatic  is  given  to  one  who  is 
nidft  Of  oblnisive,  or  overbearing,  in  the 
ttuement  of  what  he  judges  to  be  true. 

DOMINICAL  or  SUNDAY  LETYEK 
h  the  calendar,  the  first  seven  letters  of 
tbe  alphabet  are  applied  to  the  days  of 
lt»o  week*  the  letter  A  being  always  given 
*othe  Jet  of  January,  whatsoever  that  day 
*D*7  be,  and  the  others  in  succession  to 
^(bUowiDg  days.  If  the  year  coiieisted 
«  364  daysj  making  an  exact  number  of 
^«ks,  It  is  evident  tliat  no  change  would 
«m  take  place  in  these  letters :  thus,  sup- 
P^wtig  the  Isl  of  January  in  any  given 
y*w  to  be  Sunday,  all  the  Sundays  would 
Jjteprosented  by  A,  not  only  in  that  year 
^  in  ftil  succeeding.  There  beingj  liow- 
*T«r,  3fi5  days  in  the  year,  the  first  letter 
**lgftin  repeated  on  the  3 1st  of  December, 
^  consequently  tlie  Sunday  letter  for 
•«•  following  year  will  be  G.  Tliis  retro- 
•••sion  of  the'letlers  will,  from  the  same 
^<tei,  continue  every  year,  so  as  to  make 
' tke  dominical  letter  of  the  third,  &c.  If 
**6»y  year  were  common,  the  process 


would  continue  regalarK%  and  a  cycle  of 
seven  years  would  suffice  to  restore  the 
eame  letters  to  the  same  days  as  before. 
But  ihe  intercalation  of  a  day,  every  bis- 
sextile or  fourth  year,  has  occasioned  a 
variation  in  this  respect.  The  bissextile 
year,  containing  366,  instead  of  365 days, 
will  throw  the  dominical  letter  of  the  tol* 
lowing  year  back  two  letters,  so  that  if  the 
dominical  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  be  C,  the  dominical  letter  of  the  next 
year  will  be»  not  B,  but  A.  This  altera- 
tion is  not  effected  by  dropping  a  letter  al- 
together, but  by  changing  ttie  dominical 
letter  at  the  end  of  February,  where  the 
intercalation  of  a  day  takes  place.  In 
con&eqiience  of  this  change  every  fourth 
year,  twenty- eight  years  must  elapse  be- 
fore a  complete  revolution  can  lake  place 
in  the  dominical  letter,  and  it  is  on  this 
circumstance  that  the  period  of  the  solar 
cycle  is  founded. 

DOMINICAN  MONKS.  The  religious 
order  of  Dominic,  ot  friarx prencfters  ;  called 
in  England  Bkck  friars^  and  in  France 
Jacobins. 

Dominic  de  Gnsman  was  bora  in  the 
year  1170,  at  Calaniega,  a  small  town  of 
the  diocese  of  Osma,  in  Old  Castile-  Ac- 
cording to  the  Romish  legend,  his  mother, 
being  with  child  of  him,  dreamed  she  was 
delivered  of  a  little  dog^  which  gave  li^ht 
to  all  the  world,  with  a  flambeau  in  his 
mouth.  At  six  years  of  age  he  began  to 
study  humanity  under  the  direction  of  his 
his  uncle,  who  was  arch-priest  of  the 
Church  of  Gumyel  de  Ystan.  The  time 
he  had  to  spare  from  his  studies  was  ppenl 
in  assisting  at  divine  offices,  singing  in  ihe 
churches,  and  adorning  the  altars.  At  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  ho  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versily  of  Palencia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon » 
where  he  spent  six  years  in  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  divinity.  From  that  time 
he  devoted  himself  to  all  manner  of  reli- 
gious austerities,  and  he  employed  his 
lime,  successfully,  in  the  conversion  of 
sinners  and  heretics.  This  raised  his  repu- 
tation BO  high,  that  the  Bishop  of  Osraa, 
resolving  to  reform  the  canons  of  his 
Church,  cast  hie  eyes  upon  Dominic  for 
that  purpose,  whom  he  invited  to  lake 
upon  him  the  habit  of  a  canon  in  the  church 
oiOsma.  Accordingly,  Dominic  astonished 
and  edified  the  canons  of  Osma  by  his 
ejtiraordinary  humility,  mortification,  and 
other  virtues.  Some  time  after,  Dominio 
was  ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Os«ma, 
and  was  made  superior  of  the  chapter. 
That  prelate,  makiog  a  scruple  of  coniin* 
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ing  80  great  a  treasure  to  his  own  church, 
sent  Dominic  out  to  exercise  the  ministry 
of  an  evangelical  preacher;  accordingly, 
he  went  through  several  provinces,  as 
Galicia,.  Castile,  and  Aragon.  converting 
many,  till,  in  the  year  1204,  the  Bishop  of 
Osma,  being  sent  ambassador  into  France, 
took  Dominic  with  him.  In  their  passage 
through  Languedoc,  they  were  witnesses 
of  the  desolation  occasioned  by  the  Albi' 
genses.  and  obtained  leave  of  pope  Inno- 
cent III.  to  stay  some  time  in  that  country, 
and  labor  on  the  conversion  of  those  here- 
tics. Here  it  was  that  he  resolved  to  put 
in  execution  the  design  he  had  long 
formed,  of  instituting  a  religious  order, 
whose  principal  employment  should  be, 
preaching  the  gospel,  converting  heretics, 
defending  the  faith,  and  propagating  Chris- 
tianity, By  degrees  he  collected  together 
several  persons,  inspired  with  the  same 
zeal,  whose  number  soon  increased  to  six- 
teen. Pope  Innocent  III.  confirmed  tliis 
institution,  at  the  request  of  Dominic,  who 
went  to  Rome  for  that  purpose.  They  then 
agreed  to  embrace  the  rule  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, to  which  they  added  statutes  and 
constitutions  which  had  formerly  been  ob- 
served, either  by  the  CartkusianSj  or  the 
Premonstratenscs.  The  principal  articles 
enjoined  perpetual  silence,  abstinence 
from  flesh  at  alljtimes,  wearing  of  woollen, 
rigorous  poverty,  and  several  other  auste- 
rities. 

The  first  monastery  of  this  order  was 
established  at  Toulouse,  by  the  bounty  of 
the  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  and  Simon  earl  of 
Montfort.  From  thence  Dominic  sent  out 
some  of  the  communitv  to  several  parts,  to 
labor  in  preaching,  which  was  the  main 
design  of  his  institute.  In  the  year  1218 
he  founded  the  convent  of  Dommicans  at 
Paris,  in  the  Rue  St.  JaqueSj  or  St,  Jameses 
Street,  from  whence  thejr  had  the  name 
of  Jacobins.  At  Metz,  in  Germany,  he 
founded  another  monastery  of  his  order: 
and  another,  soon  after,  at  Venice.  At 
Rome,  he  obtained  of  pope  Honorius  III. 
the  church  of  St.  Sabina,  where  he  and  his 
companions  took  the  habit  which  they 
pretended  the  Blessed  Virgin  showed  to 
the  holy  Renaud  of  Orleans,  being  a  white 
garment  and  scapular,  to  which  they  added 
a  black  mantle  and  hood  ending  in  a  point. 
In  122],  the  order  had  sL\ty  monasteries, 
being  divided  into  eight  provinces,  those 
of  Spain,  Toulouse,  France,  Lombardy, 
Rome,  Provence,  Germany,  and  England. 
St.  Dominic,  having  thus  settled  and  en- 
larged bis  order,  died  at  Bologna,  August 


4th,  1221,  and  was  canonized  by  pope 
Gregory  IX.,  July  13th,  1234. 

The  order  of  the  Dominicans,  after  the 
death  of  their  founder,  make  a  veir  coo- 
siderable  progress  in  Europe  and  elM- 
where.  Tney  therefore  erected  four  new 
provinces,  namely,  those  of  Greece^  ?<► 
land,  Denmark,  and  the  Holy  Land. 
Afterwards  the  number  of  monasterieB  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree,  that  the  order  u 
now  divided  into  forty-five  proviocei^ 
having  spread  itself  into  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  has  produced  a  great  number 
of  martyrs,  confessors,  bishops,  and  bolf 
virgins :  there  are  reckoned  ot  this  cider 
3  popes,  60  cardinals,  150  archbishm 
800  bishops,  besides  the  masters  of  the 
sacred  palace,  who  have  always  bea 
Dominicans. 

There  are  nunt  of  this  order,  who  ovf 
their  foundation  to  St.  Dominic  himiel^ 
who^  whilst  he  was  laboring  on  the  eoo- 
version  of  the  Albigenseg,  was  so  imeh 
concerned  to  see  that  some  gentlemen  of 
Guienne,  not  having  wherewith  to  miiii* 
tain  their  daughters,  either  sold  or  an 
them  to  be  brought  up  by  heretics,  unt, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Narbonne,  and  other  charitable  penniy 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mona^eiyit 
Prouille,  where  those  poor  maids  might  be 
brought' up,  and  supplied  with  all  necee- 
saries  for  their  subsistence.  The  hihit 
of  these  religious  was  a  white  robe,  a 
tawny  mantle,  and  a  black  veiL  Then 
founder  obliged  them  to  work  at  ceitim 
hours  of  the  day,  and  particularlv  to  nb 
yam  and  (lax.  The  nuns  of  this  onii 
nave  above  130  houses  in  Italy,  46  ia 
France,  50  in  Spain  16  in  Poitogilf 
40  in  Germany,  and  many  in  Poland, 
Russia,  and  other  countries.  They  nevei 
eat  flesh,  excepting  in  sickness:  they 
wear  no  linen,  and  lie  on  straw  beds;  h^ 
many  monasteries  have  mitigated  thii 
austerity. 

In  the  year  1221,  Dominic  sent  Gilbeit 
du  Fresney,  witli  twelve  brothen,  iato 
England,  where  they  founded  their  fifrt 
house  at  Oxford  the  same  year,  and  000a 
after  another  at  London.  In  the  year 
1276,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city 
of  London  gave  them  two  streets  byte 
river  Thames,  where  they  had  a  veiy  coin- 
mod  ious  monastery;  whence  that  place ii 
still  called  Black  Friars.  They  had  mo- 
nasteries likewise  at  Warwick, CanterboiTi 
Stamford,  Chelmsford,  Dunwich,  IpswiWi 
Norwich,  Thetford,  Exeter,  Brecknock, 
Langley,  and  Guildford. 


BONATISTS, 

The  Domimcans.  being  fortified  wilh  an 
mnthority  from  the  court  of  Koine  to  preach 
and  taki?  confess! on ^,  made  ^eat  encroach- 
ment A  tipon  the  En^'lit^h  bishops  and  the 
parochial  c!crg)%  iDsisting  upon  a  liberty 
of  preaching  wherever  thoy  thought  fit. 
And  iDaoy  persons  of  quality,  especially 
irftoen,  deserted  from  the  parocniaf  clergy, 
md  eonfesfed  to  the  Dominicans,  insomuch 
tint  the  character  of  the  secular  deigy  was 
^Kfttly  sunk  therebv.  This  innovation 
made  way  for  a  di$50lulenes5  of  manners ; 
for  the  j>eople  being  under  no  necessity 
'^'  -^'ii?  to  their  parish  prieM,  broke 

T  heir  duty  with  less  reiuctancyj 

I  ri{  meeting  wilh  a  Dominican 

<  those  friarfi  being  generally  in 

tttravruuty  motion^  making  no  stay  where 
Ihcy  caima^  and  strangers  to  their  peniietits. 

ISTS.     Schismatics,   originally 

■f>  1  Donatus,  an  African  by  birth, 

ft]  '•^  of    Caset  nigra,  in  Nnmidia. 

_     A  Hatred  against  Cecilian,  elected 

biabop  of  Carthage,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  Donatus^  excited  the  latter 
ID  lorni  one  of  the  most  pernicious  schisms 
ttyd  ever  disturbed  the  p^^e  of  the  Church, 
He  accused  Cecilian  of  haring  delivered 
np  the  &acred  book»  to  the  Pagans,  and 
pretended  that  his  election  was  thereby 
Toid.  and  all  tbof^e  who  adhered  to  him 
bcretica.  Under  this  false  pretext  of  zeal 
§n  the  Churchj  he  set  up  for  the  head  of 
m  p*rty«  and.  about  the  year  312,  taught 
ihat  baptism^  administered  by  heretics, 
wwm  null :  that  the  Church  was  not  infal* 
Wbh;  that  it  had  erred  in  his  time;  and 
that  ne  was  lo  be  the  restorer  of  it.  ftut  a 
eoDfieil,  held  at  Aries,  in  314,  acquitted 
Ctcilian,  and  declared  his  election  valid. 

Tbe  schismatics,  irritated  at  this   sen- 

!ef*r*».  refused  to  acouieece  in  the  decisions 

iiicil:  ana  tbe  firmer  lo  support 

,  •  they  thought  it  better  to  sub- 

icnD9    to    the  opinions  of  Donatus^   and 

Opeoljr  to  declaim  agairi.^t  the  Catholics: 

W9f  gsve  out,  that  the  church  was  become 

nuMUmted;    they  re-bapti/ed  iho  Cafho* 

mem;  they  trod  under  foot  the  hosts  con- 

d   by  priests  attached  lo  the  holy 

ilirv  overthrew  their  altars,  burned 

heSj  and  ran  up  and  down,  de- 

'?   Romish   Church,     They   had 

!□  into  the  place  of  Cecilian  one  Ma- 

Knvm;   but  he  dying  floon   after,   ihey 
oftil  in  one  Donatus^  different  from  him 
of  €«i  nigrtt. 

This  iMfw  head  of  the  cabal  used  so 
muck  yjoltfnco  againet  the  Catholics,  that 
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the  schismatics  took  their  name  from  him. 
But  as  they  could  not  prove  that  they 
composed  a  true  Church,  they  sent  one  of 
their  bishops  lo  Rome,  who  s'ecrelelv  took 
upon  him  the  title  of  bishop  of  ftome. 
This  bishop  being  dead,  the  Donatists  ap- 
pointed him  a  successor.  They  attempted 
likewise  lo  8end  some  bishops  inlo  Spain, 
that  ihey  micht  say,  iheir  Church  began 
to  spread  itself  everywhere. 

After  many  vain  efforts  to  crush  this 
schism,  the  emperor  Honorius  assembled 
a  council  of  bishops  at  Carthage,  in  the 
year  410:  where  a  disputation  was  held 
between  seven  of  each  party.  Marcelhnus, 
the  emperor's  deputy,  who  presided  in 
that  assembly,  decicled  in  favor  of  the 
Catholics,  and  ordered  them  to  take  pos- 
session of  all  the  churches,  which  the 
Donalist  bishops  had  seized  on  by  vio- 
lence, or  otherwise.  This  decree  exaspe- 
rated the  Donatie>ls;  but  the  Catholic 
bishops  need  so  much  wis^dom  and  pru- 
dence, that  they  insensibly  brought  over 
most  of  those  who  had  strayed  from  tlie 
bosom  of  the  Church,  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  this  schism  was  not  quite  ex- 
tinct till  the  7th  century.— Br<5wg/i/on. 

DONATIVE.  A  donative  is  when  the 
king,  or  any  subject  by  his  license^  founds 
a  church  or  chapel,  and  ordains  that  it 
ehall  be  merely  in  the  gift  or  disposal  of 
the  patron,  ann  vested  absolutely  in  the 
clerk  by  the  patron's  deed  of  donation, 
without  presentation,  institution ^f  or  induc- 
tion. This  is  said  to  have  been  anciently 
the  only  way  of  conferring  ecclesiasitical 
benefices  in  England :  the  raetliod  of  in- 
stitution by  the  bishop  not  being  esta- 
blished more  early  than  the  time  of  Arch- 
bishop Becket,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL 

DORMITORY,  or  DORTURE,  the  sleep- 
ing apartment  in  a  monastic  institution. 

A  place  of  sepulture  is  also  so  called, 
wilh  reference,  like  the  word  cemetery, 
which  has  the  eame  meaning,  to  the  re- 
surrection, at  which  lime  the  bodies  of 
the  saints,  which  for  the  present  repose  in 
their  graves,  shall  arise,  or  awake,  to  the 
resurrection.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  word  has  reference  lo  the 
sleep  of  the  body  and  not  of  the  soul, 
which  latter  was  never  an  article  of  the 
Chrislian  faith. 

DORT.  The  Synod  of  Dort  was  con- 
vened lo  compose' the  troubles  occasioned 
by  the  celebrated  Armininn  controversy. 

Arrainius,  professor  of  divinity  at  liy- 
den,  had  received  his  dieological  education 
at  Geneva.    After  much  profound  medi- 
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tation  on  the  abstruse  subject  of  predesti- 
nalion,he  became  dissatisfied  with  Calvin's 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  decrees  of  God,  in 
respect  to  the  salvation  and  prediction  of 
man ;  and,  while  he  admitted  the  eternal 
prescience  of  the  Deity,  he  held,  with  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church,  that  no  mortal  is 
rendered  finally  unhappy,  by  an  eternal 
and  invincible  decree  j  and  that  the  misery 
of  those  who  perish  comes  from  them- 
selves. Many  who  were  eminent  for  their 
talents  and  learning,  and  some  who  filled 
high  situations  in  Holland,  embraced  his 
opinions ;  but  apparently  at  least,  a  great 
;iiajority  sided  against  them.  The  most 
active  of  these  was  Gomar,  the  colleague 
of  Arminius  in  the  professorship.  Unfor- 
tunately, politics  entered  into  the  contro- 
versy. Most  of  the  friends  of  Arminius 
were  of  the  party  which  opposed  the  poli- 
tics of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  while  gene- 
rally, the  adversaries  of  Arminius  were 
favorable  to  the  views  of  that  prince. 
Baraeveldt  and  Grotius,  two  of  the  most 
respectable  partisans  of  Arminius,  were 
thrown  into  prison  for  their  supposed 
practices  against  the  state.  The  former 
perished  on  the  scaffold ;  the  latter,  by  his 
wife's  addret^s,  escaped  from  prison.  While 
these  disturbances  were  at  the  highest, 
Arminius  died. 

On  his  decease,  the  superintendence  of 
the  party  devolved  to  Episcopius,  who 
was,  at  that  lime,  professor  of  theology  at 
Leyden,  and  universally  esteemed  for  his 
learning;  his  judgment,  and  his  eloquence. 
The  Arminian  cause  prospering  under 
him,  the  opposite  party  took  the  alarm, 
and,  in  1618,  a  synod  was  called  at  Dort, 
by  the  direction,  and  under  the  influence, 
of  Prince  Maurice.  It  was  attended  by 
deputies  from  the  United  Province,  and 
from  the  churches  of  England,  Hesse, 
Bremen,  Switzerland,  and  the  Palatinate. 

The  synod  adopted  the  Belgic  Confes- 
sion, decided  in  favor  of  absolute  decrees, 
and  excommunicated  the  Arminians.  Its 
canons  were  published  under  the  title  of 
"Judicium  Synodi  nationalis  reformata- 
rum  ecclesiarum  habiti  Dordrechii  anno 
1618  et  1619,  de  quinque  doctrins  capi- 
tibus,  in  ecclesiis  Belgicis,  controvcrsis  : 
Promulgatum  VI.  Mail  MDCXIX!.  4to." 
It  concludes  the  Sylloge  Confessionum, 
printed  at  the  Clarendon  press. — Butlers 
Confession  of  Faith, 

DOXOLOGY.  (See  Gloria  Patri)  An 
hymn  used  in  the  divine  service  of  Chris- 
tians. The  ancient  doxology  was  only 
a  single   sentence,  without  a  response. 


running  in  these  words :  ^'  Glory  be  to  tha 
Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Hou 
Ghost,  world  without  end.  Amen.'*  Part 
of  the  latter  clause,  "  As  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning, is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,"  was  in- 
serted some  time  after  the  first  compositioo. 
The  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  in  the  yen 
633,  added  the  word  '^  honor"  to  it,  and  read 
it,  "  Glory  and  honor  be  to  the  Fathh," 
&c.  because  tl^e  prophet  Darid  saji. 
"Bring  glory  and  nonor  to  the  Loui'* 
It  is  not  easy  to  say,  at  what  time  ihs 
latter  clause  was  inserted.  Some  ascribe 
it  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  suppose  il 
was  added  in  opposition  to  the  AriaoL 
But  the  first  express  mention  made  of  it 
is  in  the  second  Council  of  Vaison,  aa. 
529,  above  two  centuries  later. 

There  was  another  small  difiierenceiB 
the  use  of  this  ancient  hymn ;  some  read- 
ing it,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to 
the  Son.  with  the  Holt  Ghost;"  otbei% 
" Glory  oe  to  the  Father,  in  (or  by)tba 
Son,  and  by  the  Holt  Ghost."  Tbii 
difl^erence  of  expression  occasioned  nodif> 
putes  in  the  Cnurch,  till  the  rise  of  tha 
Arian  heresy :  but,  when  the  followers  of 
Arius  began  to  make  use  of  the  lattff. 
and  made  it  a  distinguishing  character  of 
their  party,  it  was  entirely  laid  aside  bf 
the  Catholics,  and  the  use  of  it  was  eooqgl 
to  bring  any  one  under  suspicion  of  hel^ 
rodoxy. 

This  hymn  was  of  most  general  ii8e,aDd 
was  a  doxology,or  giving  of  praise  loGoi^ 
at  the  close  of  every  solemn  office.  Tbe 
Western  Church  repeated  it  at  the  end  of 
every  psalm,  and  tne  Eastern  Church  it 
the  end  of  the  last  psalm.  Many  of  theii 
prayers  were  also  concluded  with  it,  pa^ 
ticularly  the  solemn  thanksgiving,  or  coo* 
secration -prater  at  the  eucnarist.  Itwtt 
also  the  ordmary  conclusion  of  their  M^ 
mons. 

There  was  likewise  another  hymn, « 
great  note  in  the  ancient  church,  called 
the  great  doxology,   or  angelical  hyoOj 
beginning  with  those  words,  which  the 
angels  sung  at  our  Saviour's  birth,  "  GtoT 
be  to  God  on  high,"  &c.    This  was  chieflf 
used  in  the  communion  service.    Il  wa» 
also  used  daily  in  men's  private  devodofi^ 
In  the  Mozarabic  liturgy  it  is  appointed 
to  be  sung  before  the  lessons  on  Chnstmaf* 
day.    St.  Chrysostom  often  mentions  j^ 
and  observes  that  the  Ascetics,  or  Ch^^ 
tians  who  had  retired  from  the  world,  m^ 
together  daily  to  sing  this  hymn,    y^"}^^ 
first  composed  it,  adding  the  remainiP^ 
part  to  the  words  simg  by  the  angels,  ^ 
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in.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  as 
:  as  the  time  of  Lucian,  about  the 
J  of  the  second  century.  Others 
Of  the  Gloria  patri ;  which  is  a  dia* 
s  difficult  to  be  detennined,  as  it  ia 
nd  ont  the  first  author  and  original  of 
J  hTmn* 
jBoifi  these  doxoiogiea  have  a  place  in 
I  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Fngtand,  the 
or  Being  repealed  after  every  psalm , 
I  Inter  used  in  the  communion  ^rvice. 
kPlTLCINlSTS.  Heretics,  so  denomi- 
1  iwm  one  Dulcinusi^  a  layman,  of  No- 
i  in  Lombardyj  who  lived  in  the  begin- 
I  of  the  14ih  century.  He  pretended 
to  preach  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ; 
llid  while  he  justly  enough  rejected  the 
m<f%  authority,  be  fooliahly  made  him- 
ten  to  be  the  head  of  that  third  reignj 
I  tKpx^  ihftt  the  Fathkr  had  reigned  from 
I  wiMgiiming  of  the  world  to  the  coming 
flf  Ciriurr;  and  the  Son's  reign  be^an 
Aen,  «itd  continued  until  the  year  1300. 
Hewu  followed  by  a  great  many  people 
to  the  Alp»,  where  he  and  his  wife  were 
likfn  and  burnt  by  the  order  of  Cle- 
ment IV, 

IHXIA.  (A«nX*ia.)  The  worship  paid 
by  Romanists  to  saints  and  angels,  and  to 
iaiaff<'*«.  Not  denying  that  all  these  are 
Bitfe  by  them  objects  of  worship,  the 
Plcns!5  invent  a  distinction  of  many  kinds 
«M  *Jegree»  of  worship^  and  very  accu- 
lUdyaaeign  to  each  object  of  worship  its 
POper  amount  of  reverence.  The  lowest 
«PW  i»  the  dulia,  which  is  given  to  saints 
■wfttjgeb,  HyperdoHa  ("^fp  it^ikna)  is 
"WWred  for  the  Blessed  V'irgin  alone: 
■id  Litfta  (X«rp«io)  is  given  to  the  Loru 
■Burif,  and  to  each  Person  in  ihe  ever 
■h*d  and  glorious  Trinity.  Images  of 
Wiraf  tbeisa  receive  a  relative  worship 
t^ibesame  order.  An  ima^e  of  a  saint 
or  ini»«t   relative  DuJia:  an  image  of  the 

«ifgin,  reiativi  hyper dtdm  :  an  im- 
iher  person  of  the   blessed   Tri- 
re  Lnttin,    (See  Idolatry ^  Imagegj 
of  Satnti.) 
KRS,  Of  DIPPKRa    A  sect   of 
)riginating(l724)in  the  teaching 
.  ^,^„hrad  PeyseloT  Beissel,  aGerman, 
Jj^HlilijflcIpKia^  one  of  the  American  cities. 
'  Iff  dii>tingui?'hed  not  ^only  by  their 
ca  to  the  right  of  baptism  with  trine 
oo^  which,  like  other  Baptials,  they 
confine  to  adults,  but  also  by 
!*  ripd  abstinence  from  flesh,  except 
*  Ivticalar  oceaalons,  by  their  living  m 
'^^'^n  toeieties,  by  their  peculiar  garb, 
of  the  Diominican  friais.  and  by 


EARLY  ENGLISH,  OR  LANCET,  ao5 

their  sera  pies  with  regard  to  resistance, 
war^  slavery,  and  litigation.  Their  great 
settlement  is  at  a  place  which  they  call 
Euphrata.  in  allusion  to  the  lament  of  the 
Hebrews  in  their  captivity,  which  they 
used  to  pour  forth  to  their  harps  as  they 
sat  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

EAGLE,  A  frequent  and  the  most 
beautiful  form  of  the  lectern  for  reading 
the  lessons  from  in  churches.  It  has  pro- 
bably some  reference  to  the  eagle,  which 
is  the  symbolical  companion  of  St.  John, 
in  ecclesiastical  desijin- 

EARLY  KNGLfSH,  or  LANCET,  the 
first  style  of  pure  Gothic  architecture, 
fully  established  about  1190,  and  merging 
in  tne  Geometrical  about  1245.  The  lan- 
cet window  is  the  principal  eharacterislic 
of  this  style  ;  but  it  has,  besides,  various 
peculiarities,  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing:— The  doorways  are  frequently  din- 
ded  by  a  central  shaft.  As  compared  with 
the  preceding  stylOj  the  bultres.sea  have  a 
considerable  projection,  and  they  usually 
terminate  in  a  plain  pediment.  'Jlio  flying 
buttress  becomes  frequent*  Gables  are  of 
very  high  pitch ;  the  parapet  usually  re- 
tains the  corbel  table.  Piers  consist  of  a 
circular  or  octagonal  shaft,  su  no  untied  by 
four  or  eight  smaller  ones,  which  etand 
free,  except  tliat,  when  of  great  length,  they 
are  generally  banded  in  the  centre.  Pur* 
beck  or  Pelworth  marble  is  often  used  both 
for  the  central,  which  is  really  the  bearing 
shaft,  and  the  smaller  ones;  but  in  this  ease 
the  marble  of  the  bearing  shaft  is  laid  as 
in  die  quarry,  while  the  smaller  shafts  are 
set  upwards,  forthe  sake  of  greater  length. 
The  iriforium  still  maintains  its  import- 
ance, though  hardly  so  loftv  as  in  the 
Norman  style :  it  is  usually  oi  two  smaller 
behind  a  principal  arch,  or  of  four  smaller 
behind  two  principal  arches.  Ttio  clere- 
story is  generally  of  the  three  lancets,  the 
central  oue  mucn  more  lofty  than  ihe  two 
others.  The  carving  is  extremely  9harp 
and  good,  and  very  easdy  recognised, 
when  it  contains  foUage,  by  the  still  stalks 
ending  in  cjisped  or  curled  leaves.  Panels 
are  often  uaea  to  relieve  large  spaces -of 
masonry,  either  blank  or  pierced  |  and 
sometimes  in  window  heaiis,  and  m  tri- 
forium  arcades,  approach  very  neariy  to 
the  character  of  tracer)\  They  are  also 
often  filled  with  fibres.  The  dog-tooth, 
which  had  made  its  appearance  in  the 
transition,  is  now  extremely  abundant, 
often  filling  the  hollows  of  the  mouldings 
in  two  or  three  continuous  trails.  The 
spires  are  almost  invariably  broach-§piiea. 
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EAST.  (See  also  Bowine  and  ApoztM 
Creed.)  In  the  aspect  of  tneir  churches, 
the  ancient  Christians  reversed  the  order 
of  the  Jews,  placing  the  altar  on  the  east, 
so  that  in  facing  towards  the  altar  in  their 
devotions  they  were  turned  to  the  east 
As  the  Jews  began  their  day  with  the 
setting  surly  so  the  followers  of  Christ 
began  theirs  with  the  nsing  sun.  The  eye 
of  the  Christian  turned  with  peculiar  inte- 
rest to  the  east,  whence  the  dayspring  from 
on  high  had  visited  him.  There  the  morn- 
ing star  of  his  hope  fixed  his  admiring 
gaze.  Thence  arose  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness with  all  his  heavenly  influences. 
Thither,  in  prayer,  his  soul  turned  with 
kindling  emotions  to  the  altar  of  his  God. 
And  even  in  his  grave,  thither  still  he  di- 
rected his  slumbering  eye,  in  quiet  ex- 
pectation of  awakening  to  behold  in  the 
same  direction  the  second  appearing  of 
his  Lord,  when  he  shall  come  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  to  gather  his  saints. 

In  the  ancient  Church  it  was  a  ceremony 
almost  of  general  use  and  practice,  the 
turning  the  face  to  the  east  in  their  solemn 
adorations,  which  custom  seems  derived 
from  the  ceremonies  of  baptism,  when  it 
was  usual  to  renounce  the  devil  with  the 
face  to  the  west,  and  then  turn  to  the  east 
and  make  the  covenant  with  Chkist. 
Several  reasons  were  given  by  the  Fathers 
for  this.  First,  as  the  east,  the  place  of 
tlie  dayspring  from  darkness^  was  the 
symbol  ot  Chklst,  "the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness.-' 2dly,  As  it  was  the  place  of  para- 
dise, lost  by  the  fall  of  the  first  Adam,  and 
to  be  regained  by  the  second  Adam.  3dly. 
That  Christ  made  his  appearance  on 
earth  in  the  east;  there  ascended  into 
heaven;  aud  thence  will  n^m  come  at 
the  last  day.  And,  4lhly,  That  tlie  east, 
as  the  seat  of  light  aud  brightness,  was  the 
most  honorable  part  of  the  creation,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  ascribed  to  God,  the 
fountain  of  light,  and  illuminator  of  all 
things;  as  the  west  was  ascribed  to  the 
devil,  because  he  hides  the  light,  and 
brings  darkness  on  men  to  their  destruc- 
tion. 

When  we  repeat  the  creed,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  turn  towards  the  east,  that  so, 
whilst  we  are  making  profession  of  our 
faith  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  we  may  look 
towards  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  where 
God  is  supposed  to  have  his  peculiar  re- 
sidence of  glory. —  Wheatly. 

Turning  towards  the  east  is  an  ancient 
custom, — as  indeed,  in  most  religions,  men 
have  directed  their  worship  some  particu- 


lar way.  And  this  practice  being  inten^ 
only  to  honor  Christ,  the  Sun  of  nghteoi» 
ness,  who  hath  risen  upon  ub,  to  enlighlM 
us  with  that  doctrine  of  salvation  to  whii^ 
we  then  declare  oar  adherence,  it  odj^ 
not  to  be  condemned  as  superstition.— 
Seeker. 

Most  churches  are  so  contrived,  that  ihs 
greater  part  of  the  con^gation  laces  the 
east.  The  Jews,  in  their  dispersion  through- 
out the  world,  when  they  prayed,  tntud 
their  faces  towards  the  mercy-seat  md 
cherubim,  where  the  ark  stood.  (2  Chns. 
vi.  36-38.)  Daniel  was  found  ynfaag 
towards  Jerusalem  (Dan.  vi.  10),  DecanN 
of  the  situation  of  the  temple.  And  thii 
has  always  been  esteemed  a  very  becoa- 
ing  way  of  expressing  oor  belief  inGoa— 
Collis. 

[With  respect  to  these  various  leaioM 
for  turning  to  the  east,  &c.,  it  may  be  Bufr 
cient  to  remark,  that,  neither  by  geneni 
usage,  rubric,  or  canon,  does  it  obtain  ia 
the  American  Church.  A  few  ultra  ri&h 
alists  have  introduced  it  of  late  years,  bat 
it  is  so  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  ^» 
graphy,  the  arrangement  of  many  of  our 
churches,  the  hitherto  uniform  practice  of 
the  clergy,  the  general  tenor  of  our  ratmei^ 
and  the  good  common  sense  of  all  ri^ 
minded  churchmen,  that  its  introduetiia 
meets  with  little  favor,  and  it  is  genenfif 
regarded  as  infringing  upon  that  simplid^ 
and  uniformity  of  worship,  which  until  tM 
last  few  years  characterized  the  Ameiien 
branch  of  our  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church. 

At  a  time  when  the  rotation  of  the  Milk 
upon  its  axis,  or  even  its  rotundity,  m 
not  known,  such  ideas  of  locating  the 
"  east''  and  "  light"  as  are  given  to  Clfr 
mens  Alexandrmus,  to  Augustine,  to  Li^ 
tantius,  and  to  Wheatly  might  be  entertuo* 
ed,  but  now,  every  student  of  geograpihy 
knows  that  east  and  west  are  relative 
terms,  with  regard  not  only  to  the  surfece 
of  the  earth,  but  also  to  the  position  of  the 
earth  in  reference  to  any  given  point  oa 
the  heavens, — ^that  part  of  me  heavens,  for 
example,  which  is  east  at  six  O'clock  in  tlie 
mommg,  is  west  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  so  that  we  caimot  at  both  these 

Eeriods  pray  towards  "  that  quarter  of  the 
eavens,  where  (according  to  Wheatly) 
God  is  simposed  to  have  His  peculiarly 
sidence  of  glory,"  unless,  if  we  turn  totho 
east  at  morning  prayer,  we  turn  to  wesH* 
even  son^. 

Not  only  so.  but  two  individuals  on  op" 
posite  sides  ot  the  globe,  though  both  aop* 
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i  praying  with  their  faces 
the  s^^^^^B^  ^^f  &3  H  respects  eax;h 
or  WRf  purticular  "quarter  of  ibe 
.  n»/^  praying  in  opposite  directionsy 
!  east  and  the  oiher  we^l^  one  looking 
rwftnis  that  ^'  quarter^^  the  other  away 
iHn  it.  So  that  all  such  reasons  are 
mclered  fuiile  by  the  geogmphical  fact^ 
hma  owi""  1'*  1^  f*  rotation  of  me  earth  on 
is  aJLi«.  ree  of  longitude  becomes 

Iniiag  iL^  .    .  .y-four  hours  both  east  and 


'  Benides;  the  idea  that  God   "  has  his 

Eoliar  residence  of  glory/-  in  the  east, 
Whcatly  su^g^pls,  js  contrary  to   true 
llog/f    i^^hica    declares  his  omnipre* 
MBCe  in  tbd  strongest  manner 

Not  ia  the  reasoning  any  better  which  is 
based  on  the  supposed  site  of  Paradii^e^  as 
rta3led  by  Gregory  Nyssan,  Basil,  Cyril, 
CtuTSDiiomj  kc.^  for  ttien  i he  worshippers 
la  Persia  and  Hindoostan  must  turn  to  the 
wetl,  the  Christians  of  Arabia  and  Abyifsi- 
WOk  10  the  north t  and  the  residents  of  Cir* 
caasift  ajid  Ku5$ia  to  the  south. 

If,  however,  we  leave  these  fanciful  rea- 
fCNift.  and  take  up  a  line  of  reason in<^  pur- 
nice  by  Bishop  Sparrow^  we  shall  still 
SMfll  with  irreconcdable  difficulties  and 
fitfttaiGlicttons.  "  Anotlier  reason  may  be 
!  says  ihe  Bishop,  '^  of  turning  from 
fie  towards  the  upper  end  of  the 
in  our  prayers,  because  it  is  lit 
im  prayers  lo  look  towards  that  part  of 
fch  or  chancel  which  is  the  hi^h- 
I  chief,  and  where  God  atfords  nis 
cioua  and  mysterious  presence  ; 
pis  the  hoty  table  and  altar,  which  an- 
^  was  placed  towards  llie  upper  or 
iftod  of  the  chancel.-'  If  it  is  right 
Ito  turn  to  the  altar  when  saying 
.  then,  according  to  the  arrange- 
fmany  churches, — ^Trinity  Church, 
^Yoikjfor  example,  must  it  be  right 
lour  backs  upon  the  east,  and  our 
>  to  the  west,  even  lo  that  quarter  of 
heavens  which,  according  to  the 
,  *'  I*  i^mbolical  of  Satan  and  dark- 
lain.'  If  ii  1^  right  always  to  luni  lo  the 
•••If  then  must  we  in  the  creed  turn  our 
Mcb  upon  the  holy  table,  and  thus  turn 
\  away  from  what  Bishop  Sparrow 
he  type  of  heaven^  heaven  itself'-] 
TR,  The  anniversary  fe^>tival 
I  in  remembrance  of  the  resur- 
tof  OUT  blessed  Saviour  from  the 
^<^f  »iettth,  to  which  ho  had  subjected 
""If  as  an  atonement  for  the  sms  of 
It  is  stated  by  venerable  Bede,  lliat 
^  Bti  was  given  to  this  festival  at  the 


time  when  Christianity  was  first  introduced 
among  our  Saxon  aucf^stors  in  this  island. 
Those  people,  says  Bede,  worshipped  an 
imaginary  deity,  called  Eostre,  whose  feast 
they  celebrated  every  year  at  this  season  j 
the  name  remained  when  the  worship  w*as 
altered.  Others  conceive  the  namo  to  be 
derived  from  an  old  8axon  word  iraporling 
rising :  Easler-ilay  thus  sifniifying  the  day 
of  resurreclion.  Easter  Sunday  is  not 
strictly  the  anniversary  day  of  our  Sa- 
vrouR's  resurreciionj  but  it  is  the  day  ap- 
pointed by  the  Church  lo  be  kept  in  re* 
membrance  of  that  event.  After  great 
difference  of  opinions,  it  was  decided  in 
the  Council  of  Nice  that  Easter-day  should 
be  kept  on  the  Sunday  following  the 
Jewish  feast  of  the  passover,  which  pass- 
over  is  kept  on  the  14lh  day,  or  full  moon^ 
of  the  Jewish  month  KUan.  At  the  same 
time,  to  prevent  all  uncertainty  in  future, 
it  was  made  a  further  rule  of  the  Church, 
that  the  full  moon  next  to  the  vernal  for 
spring)  equinox  should  be  taken  for  tne 
full  moon  in  the  mouth  NisaUj  and  llie 
21st  of  March  be  accounted  the  vernal 
equinox,  Easter  Sunday,  therefore,  is 
always  the  Sunday  following  the  full  moon 
which  falls  on,  or  next  after  the  21st  of 
March.  Easter  is  thus  observeti  with  re- 
ference to  the  feast  of  the  passover,  on  ac- 
count of  the  typical  quality  of  that  dayj 
the  annual  sacrifice  commanded  by  the 
Jewish  law  being  regarded  as  a  type  of 
the  greater  sacritice  ot  Christ  for  our  re- 
demption, and  the  deliverance  of  Israelites 
out  of  Elgypt  as  a  type  of  our  deliverance 
from  sin  and  death  byjhis  merit». 

This  was  the  birthday  of  our  SAvroua 
in  his  slate  of  glory  and  exaltalioti,  as  his 
nativity  was  his  birthday  to  his  slate  of 
humiliation.  It  was  anciently  called  the 
*' great  day,'^  and  **  the  feast  of  feasts  f' 
being  by  eminence  **  the  day  which  the 
Lord  hath  raade^*  {Ps.  cxviii.  24),  for  the 
Fathers  unanimously  expound  that  pas- 
sage of  this  day,  and  iherefore  with  ihem. 
as  with  us,  that  psalm  was  always  part  of 
the  office  of  the  day.  For  the  antiquity 
of  the  obsen-alion  of  this  day  innume- 
rable authors  might  be  produced ;  but  the 
matter  is  not  at  all  controverted.^ — L£i* 
t  ranee. 

This  is  the  highest  of  all  feasts,  saith 
Epiphanius:  this  day  Christ  opened  to  us 
the  door  of  life,  being  the  tirsl  fiuils  of 
those  that  rose  from  the  dead :  whose  re- 
surrection was  our  Id'e  ;  for  he  rose  again 
for  our  justification.  (Rora.  iv.  25.) — Bf. 
Sparrow. 
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In  the  primitive  times  the  Christians  of 
all  churches  on  this  day  used  this  rooming 
salutation,  "Christ  is  risen;"  to  which 
those  who  were  saluted  answered, "  Christ 
is  risen  indeed  :"  or  else  thus,  "  and  hath 
appeared  unto  Simon  f  a  custom  stilPre- 
tained  in  the  Greek  Church.  And  our 
Church,  supposing  us  as  eager  of  the  joy- 
ful news  as  they  were,  is  loth  to  withhold 
from  us  long  the  pleasure  of  expressing  it; 
and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  absolution  is 
pronounced,  and  we  are  thereby  rendered 
nt  for  rejoicing,  she  begins  her  office  of 
praise  with  anthems  proper  to  the  day, 
encouraging  her  members  to  call  upon  one 
another  **  to  keep  the  feast ;  lor  that 
Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us, 
and  is  also  risen  from  the  dead,  and  be- 
come the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept," 

The  first  lesson  in  the  morning  is  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Exodus,  in  which  is 
mentioned  the  institution  of  the  passover, 
proper  for  this  day  the  feast  of  the  pass- 
over  ;  for,  as  St.  Auguslin  observes,  '*  we 
do  in  this  feast  not  only  call  to  mind  the 
history  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  but 
also  celebrate  the  mystery  of  ours."  That 
as  Christ  this  day  rose  a^ain  from  death 
to  life,  so  by  Christ,  and  ttie  virtue  of  his 
resurrection,  shall  we  be  made  alive,  and 
rise  from  death  to  life  eternal.  Christ  is 
therefore  our  true  passover,  whereof  the 
other  was  a  type :  the  lesson  then  is  pro- 
per for  the  day.  So  is  the  first  lesson  for 
the  evening  (Exod.  xiv.),  [E.Yodns  xii. 
from  verse  37  in  the  Amr.  Book],  for  it  is 
concerning  the  Israelites'  deliverance  out 
of  Egypt,  a  type  of  our  deliverance  from 
hell  this  day  by  Christ's  glorious  resur- 
rection. As  that  day  Israel  saw  that  great 
work,  which  the  Lord  did  upon  Egypt 
(ver.  31),  so  this  day  we  see  the  great 
conquest  over  hell  and  death  finished  by 
Christ's  triumphant  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  The  second  lessons  are  plain.  The 
gospel  gives  us  the  full  evidence  of 
Christ's  resurrection:  the  epistle  tells  us, 
what  use  we  should  make  of  it,  **  If  Christ 
be  risen,  seek  those  things  that  are  above," 
&c.  The  collect  prays  for  grace,  to  make 
the  use  of  it  which  the  epistle  directs. 

Thus  holy  Church  is  careful  to  teach 
and  instruct  all  her  children  in  the  matter 
of  the  feast,  preaching  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion to  us,  Doih  in  the  type  and  prophecy 
out  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  it  out  of  the  New.  And  she  does 
not  only  teach  us  to  know  what  God  hath 
done  for  us  this  day,  but  also  she  is  care- 


ful that  we  may  do  oor  duty  to  God  jGor 
this  his  marvellous  goodness,  commandiqg 
and  directing  us  to  pray  for  grace  to  do  on 
duty,  prescnbing  us  excellent  forms  of 
adoring  and  blessing  Goj>  for  his  mmsf 
this  day,  such  methods  as  the  Holt  Gooir 
hath  set  down,  in  which  we  ranj  be  soit 
to  pray  and  praise  God  by  the  spirit— l)pi 
Sparrow,  On  this  day,  as  on  uhristma^ 
day,  there  were  formerly  two  commaDUiii^ 
whereof  we  have  retained  the  fonUK 
epistle  and^ospel. — Bp,  Casins. 

EBIONlfES.  Heretics  in  the  fint  cen- 
tury; so  called  from  their  leader,  Ebioo. 
The  EbioniteSj  as  well  as  the  Naxan 
had  their  origin  from  the  circume 
Christians,  who  had  retired  from  Jer 
lem  to  Pella,  daring  the  war  between  tin 
Jews  and  Romans,  and  made  their  finC 
appearance  after  the  destruction  of  JenHiF 
lem,  about  the  time  of  Domitian,  or  a  lidb 
before. 

Ebion,  the  author  of  the  heresy  of  As 
Ebionites,  was  a  disciple  of  Cerintniis,Ml 
his  successor.  He  improved  upon  tfat 
errors  of  his  master,  and  added  to  tbea 
new  opinions  of  his  own.  He  began  ha 
preaching  in  Judea:  he  taught  in  Am, 
and  even  at  Rome :  his  tenets  infectsdihi 
isle  of  Cyprus.  St.  John  opposed  bo& 
Cerinthus  and  Ebion  in  Asia :  and  it  ■ 
thought  that  this  apostle  wrote  nis  goapflfi 
in  the  year  97,  partictilarly  against  lUl 
heresy. 

The  Ebionites  held  the  same  enois  as 
the  Nazarenes.  They  united  the  cerano- 
nies  of  the  law  with  the  precepts  of  dM 
gospel:  they  observed  both  the  JewMh 
sab  oath  and  the  Christian  sonday.  T^ 
called  their  place  of  assembling  a  syna^t^ 
and  not  a  church.  They  bathed  emy 
day,  which  was  the  custom  of  Uie  JeM 
In  celebrating  the  eucharist,  thej  madeoN 
of  unleavened  bread,  but  no  wine. 

They  added  to  the  observance  of  the 
law  divers  superstitions.  They  adowi 
Jerusalem  as  the  house  of  GroD.    Like  the 


even  from  milk :  and,  lest  any  one  shoaU 
object  to  them  that  passage  of  the  go0p0|i 
where  our  I^rd  says  he  desires  to  est  a 
the  passover^  they  corrupted  it.  When 
they  were  sick,  or  bitten  by  a  s^ip^ 
they  plunged  themselves  into  water,  sni 
invoked  all  sorts  of  things  to  their  ua^ 


ance. 


They  disagreed  among  themselveifl 
relation  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Sob* 
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BlEi  said  he  was  born,  like  other  men, 
if  JOMph  and  Mary,  and  acquireil  sanctl- 
Srmticn  only  by  his  good  works.  Others  of 
Ibcm  allowed  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin, 
imt  denied  that  he  was  the  word  of  God, 
Of  bad  a  pie-existence  before  hm  human 
Iteration.  They  eaid  he  was  indeed  ihe 
only  true  prophet,  but  yet  a  mere  maOj 
^  '-  virlue,  had  arrived  at  being 
"  and  the  Son  of  God.  They 
...J  Christ  and  the  devil  were 
(iples.  which  God  had  opposed  the 
( other. 

I  the  Ebioniles  observed  the  law, 
/  differed  from  the  Jews  in  many 
^pSota.  '  They  acknowledged  the  sanctity 
d  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron, 
ind  Jo^haa;  bot  ihey  laughed  at  all  ihose 
who  came  after  them.  They  rejected  ^ome 
parts  of  the  Pentaieucli*  and  when  they 
were  too  closely  pressed  by  this  bookjlhey 
entirely  abandoned  it. 

Of  the  New  Tesiament,  they  acknow- 

<-'"'  nrily  the  gospel   of  St.  Matthew, 

at  wliich  was  written  in  Hebrew, 

i-i  .,,iich  they  culletf  the  Gospel  accord- 

■WVllli  Hebreii'^      Hot  they  took  from  it 

(rwiMtwo  chapters,  and  comipied  other 

InMi^  of  it*    They  absolutely  rejected 

^.  Pinl  as  an  apostate,  and  an  enemy  of 

!ind  published  several  calumnies 

firm       They  had   likewise   false 

S  in  which  ihey  mixed 

laeir  manner  of  life,  they  imitated 

;  cjcratians,  the  most  infamous  of 

;l*s.     They  rejected  virginity  and 

ce:  ihey  oblij^ed  children  to  marry 

'ungr:  they  allowed  married  per^ions 

'<>  «<ipuriite  from   each  ottier,  and  marry 

i  , ,    vi  -.'ipp,  as  they  pleased. 

St.    IreiioBuSj    and    Oiijien, 
„      _   the  Ebionites*    Symmachus^ 
*'>thftr  ol  one  of  the  (ireek  versions  of  the 
^ripsnres.  was  an  Ebionile. 

l^'CLESlA?<TEa  A  canonical  book 
of  the  Ofd  Testament.  It  is  called  ''  the 
J"5kI*o1"  the  preacher,  ihe  »on  of  David, 
swig  of  Jertisalem,"  that  isy  of  Solomon. 
*^n>>  from  the  great  eatcellency  of  his  in- 
,  ^irtiori?,  was  emphatically  styled  ^*  the 
""  icher.^'  The  design  of  it  is  to  show 
raf  all  Fttblntiary  things,  in  ortler 
I  the  author  enumerates  the  seve- 
ns upon  which  men  pbce  their 
in  this  life»  and  then  discovers 
Hine^  and  insufficiency  of  all 
P'enjovmentSj  by  many  various  re- 
k  on  llie  evils  of  human  life.  The 
1  of  the  whole  is,  in  the  words  of 
U 


ibe  preacher,  "  Fear  God,  and  keep  his 
oommandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty 
of  man.^'  St.  Jerome  observes,  that  this 
pious  inference  prevented  the  Jews  from 
fiuppressini^  this  whole  book  of  Ecclesiasles. 
which  they  had  thoughts  of  doing  (as  well 
as  many  other  writings  of  Solomon,  which 
are  now  lost  and  forgotten),  because  it 
asserts  that  the  creatures  of  God  are  vain, 
and  all  things  as  nothing;  it  was  also 
ihoughttoconlain  some  dangerous  opinions, 
and  some  particular  expressionsy  that 
might  in  fuse  doubts  concerning  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul. 

The  word  Ealesiasies,  which  is  Greek, 
mgnifies  a  preacher.  The  Hebrews  call  it 
Coheletk)  which  literally  signifies  a  collector y 
because  it  is  supposecl  to  be  a  sermon  or 
discourse  delivered  to  an  assembly.  The 
Talmudists  will  have  king  Hezekiah  to  b© 
the  author  of  it.  Kimchi  ai*cribes  it  to 
Isaiah,  ond  Grot  JUS  to  Zorobabel ;  but  the 
book  itself  seems  to  afTord  no  foundation  for 
these  conjectures.  Ecctcfiieste^,  according 
to  a  modern  author^  is  a  dialogue  in  which 
a  man  of  piety  disputes  against  a  libertine 
who  favored  ifie  opinions  of  the  Sadducees  \ 
his  reason  is,  because  there  are  some 
things  in  it  which  seem  to  contradict  each 
other,  and  could  not  proceed  from  the 
same  person.  But  this  may  be  M*holly 
owing  to  Solomon^s  method  of  disputing 
pro  and  con,  and  proposing  the  objections 
of  the  Sadducees,  to  which  he  replies. 

The  generality  of  commentators  believe 
this  book  to  be  the  product  of  Solomon ^a 
repentance^  after  having  experienced  all 
the  follies  and  pleasures  of  life ;  notwith* 
standing  whichj  f^ome  have  ouestioned 
whether  Solomon  be  saved,  and  Ids  repen- 
tance is  still  problematical. 

ECCLESlASTfC.  A  person  holding  any 
office  in  the  sacred  ministry  of  the  Church. 
(See  Euhnp.  Priest,  and  DeaeonA 

ECCLESIASTICAL      HISTORIANS. 
(See  Hislnrians.) 

ECCLESlASTICtlS.  An  apocoThal 
book  of  Scripture,  distinguished  by  this 
name  because  it  was  read  (in  ecrJe^in)  in 
the  church  as  a  book  of  piety  and  instruc- 
tion^ but  not  of  infallible  authority ;  or  it 
is  so  called,  perhaps,  to  distinguish  it  from 
llie  book  of  Ecclesiastes ;  or  to  show  that 
it  contains,  as  well  as  the  former,  precepts 
and  exhortations  to  wisdom  and  virtue. 
The  anonymous  preface  to  this  work  in- 
forms us^  thai  the  author  of  it  was  a  Jew, 
called  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  who 
wrote  it  in  Hebrew  j  but  it  was  rendered 
into  Greek  by  his  grandson  of  the  eame 
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name.  The  Hebrew  copy  of  this  book, 
which  St.  Jerome  saw.  was  entitled  PiV' 
verbs.  By  many  of  tlie  ancients  it  was 
styled  Uai^aptTOij  the  book  of  every  virtue: 
but  the  most  common  name  among  the 
Greeks  is,  the  wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  son  of 
Sirach.  This  book  was  written  under  the 
high  priesthood  of  Onias  III.,  and  trans- 
lated in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
or  Physcon.  Some  of  the  ancients  have 
ascribed  it  to  Solomon.  The  author,  no 
doubt,  had  in  his  view  the  subject  and 
thoughts  expressed  in  the  Proverbs  of  that 
king,  and  nsfs  followed  his  method  of 
teaching  morality  by  sentences  or  maxims. 
This  book  begins  with  an  exhortation  to 
the  pursuit  of  wisdom ;  after  which  follow 
many  maxims  of  morality  to  the  forty- 
fourth  chapter,  where  the  author  begins 
to  rehearse  the  praises  of  famous  men, 
such  as  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
The  Latin  version  of  Ecclesiasticus  has 
more  in  it  than  the  Greek,  several  par- 
ticulars being  inserted  in  that,  which  are 
not  in  the  other.  These,  Dr.  Prideaux 
observes,  seem  to  have  been  interpolated 
by  the  first  author  of  that  version ;  but 
now  the  Hebrew  being  lost,  the  Greek, 
which  was  made  from  it  by  the  grandson 
of  the  author,  must  stand  for  the  original ; 
and  from  that  the  English  translation  was 
made. 

ECLECTICS  or  MODERN  PLATO- 
NISTS.  A  sect  which  arose  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  They  professed  to  make  truth  the 
only  object  of  their  inquiry,  and  to  be  ready 
to  adopt  from  all  the  different  systems  and 
sects  such  tenets  as  they  thought  agreeable 
to  it,  and  hence  their  name  from  tKXcyto^  to 
select.  They  preferred  Plato  to  the  other 
philosophers,  and  looked  upon  his  opinions 
concerning  God,  the  human  soul,  and 
things  invisible,  as  conformable  to  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
One  of  the  principal  patrons  of  this  system 
was  Ammonius  Saccas,  who  at  this  time 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  sect,  afterwards 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  New 
Platonists,  in  the  Alexandrian  School. — 
Broughton. 

ECONOMICAL.  The  economical  me- 
thod of  disputing  was  that  in  which  the 
disputants  accommodated  themselves,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  the  taste  and  preju- 
dices of  those  whom  they  were  endeavor- 
ing to  gain  over  to  the  truth.  Some  of 
the  early  Christians  carried  this  conde- 
scension too  far,  and  abused  St.  Paul's  ex- 
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ample.  (1  Cor.  ix.  20.)  The  word  isda^ 
rived  from  Ourovo/ii«  ditpensatio  reifamiHan, 
the  discretionary  arrangement  ofthiDgia 
a  house  accord m^  to  circurostancea. 

ECUMENICAL.    (From   •««»/«^,  iki 
iporld.)     A  term  applied  to  general 
oils  of  the  Church,  to   distinguish 
from  provincial  and  diocesan  synods.  (Set 
Councils.) 

EDIFICATION.  Literally  a  buildmg 
vpj  and,  in  the  figurative  language  of  tb 
New  Testament,  a  growing  in  grace  wti 
holiness,  whether  ot  individuals  or  of  tht 
Church. 

A  pretence  of  greater  edification  hM 
been  a  common  ground  of  separatioD  fitcMi 
the  Church;  but  most  absurdly,  for  '*edi* 
fication,''  says  Dean  Sherlock ^'in  his  rss^ 
lution  of  some  cases  of  conscience  whiek 
respect  Church  communion,  is  bnildiqi 
up,  and  is  applied  to  the  church,  coosidsil 
as  God's  house  and  temple ;  'and  it  is  si 
odd  way  of  building  up  the  temple  of  GoD^ 
by  dividing  and  separating  the  parts  of  il  j 
from  each  other.  The  most  proper  sipip 
fication  of  the  word  which  our  transIsiM 
render  by  edification,  is  a  house  or  bdU- 
in^;  and  tliis  is  the  proper  sense  whenii 
it  belongs  to  the  Christian  Church:  mot 
GoD-s  husbandry,  ye  are  God's  6ifilii^ 
that  is,  the  church  is  God's  hoQW  m 
building.  Thus  the  same  apostle  tsUi  if 
that  in  Christ,  the  whole  hmlding  (thitk 
the  whole  Christian  Church),  >&(y  >aM( 
together,  eroweth  unto  an  holy  tenfie  in  ttr 
Lord.  (Ephes.  ii.  21.)  Hence  the  gB- 
vernors  of  the  Church  are  called  buildup 
and  the  apostles  are  called  laborentfigAtr 
with  God,  m  erecting  this  spiritual  buiuiflC 
and  Si.  Paul  calls  himseU  a  matter  iwUr. 
Hence  the  increase,  growth,  and  advuses 
towards  perfection  in  the  Church,  is callei 
the  building  or  edification  of  it.  For 
this  reason,  St.  Paul  commends  propbscf 
or  expounding  the  Scriptures,  before  spsik- 
ing  in  unknown  tongues  without  an  inter- 
preter, because  by  this  the  Church  n- 
ceives  building  or  edification. 

All  those  spiritual  gifts,  which  were  be 
stowed  on  the  Christians,  were  for  tb» 
building  and  edifying  of  the  Church.  V0 
apostolical  power  in  Church  ceofues 
was  for  edijkaiion,  not  for  destruction  (2  Cot> 
X.  8) ;  to  build,  and  not  to  pull  down:  that 
is,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Clmnk 
entire,  and  its  communion  pure.  And  wo 
may  observe,  that  this  edification  is  priiair 
rily  applied  to  the  Church:  HuUtkiCkB^ 
may  receive  edifying  ;  that  ye  may  cud  to  A0 
ing  of  the  Chunk;  for  ike  idj/jfing^^ 
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^BRtJiT,    (I  Cor  xlv.  5.  12.  Ephes. 

•  And  it  is  very  observable  wherein 

*  apostle  places  the  edification  of  the 
ily  of  Chrjst,  vi/,.,  in  unity  and  love: 
fl  we  till  €om€  in  (he  unity  of  the  faiih^  ami 
Ike  krwtrUdgt  of  the  Son  of  God,  (o  a  per- 
t  mmn^  Hnto  the  meamire  of  tht  staturt  nfthc 
bust  of  CnRiifr,  (Ephes.  iv.  12,  13. J  Till 
^  "'  ^  'iniled  by  one  faith  unto  one  body, 
•ct  tnan.     And  spcakwg  the  truth 
j'TM  ^row  up  into  him  in  aU  things^ 
the  ke/idy  even  Ciirjst;  from  witorn 
body  fUlu  Joined  together  J  a7id  com- 
Kied  h^  that   which  every  joint  supptielh^ 
teorditig  to  the  effect wil  tporking    in    (he 
mswe  of  every  part^  makrth  increase  of  the 
9dy  wnto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  iove.     (Eph. 
r,  15.  16.)     This  is  an  admirable  deticnp- 
ion  of  the  unity  of  the  Churchy  in  which 
ill  the  pail»  are  closely  united  and  coin- 
piacted  together,  a^  stones  and  liinber  are 
U>  make  one  house ;  and  thus  they  grow 
into  one  body,  and  incfease  in  mutual  love 
&nd  eh;irity,  which  is  the  very  biiiUling 
tnd  editication  of  the  Church,  which  is 
i  and  built  up  in  love,  as  the  apo:<>tIe 
that  knowledge  ptiffcth  ttp^  hut  churity 
h*    (1  Cor.  viii.  L)     This  builds  up 
I  Church  of  Ckrwt;  and  that  not  such  a 
ftmon  charity  as  we  have  for  all  man- 
it  bat  such  a  love  and  sympathy  as  i» 
ttliir  to  the  members  of  tue  same  body* 
i  which  none  but  members  can  have 
|f9ch  other.    And  now  raolhinki*  I  need 
\  prove  that  schism  and  separation  is 
Wltor  the  edification  of  the  Church;  to 
ttpmte  fof  edification  is  to  pull  down  in- 
''*'l  of  building  up.    But  inese  men  do 
10  have  any  great  regard  to  the 
D  of  the  Church,  but  only  to  their 
Pticnlar  edification:  and  we  must 
fit  that  edification  is  bometimea  applied 
articular  Christians  in  Scripture,  ac- 
ting to  St,  Paufs  exhortation,  Comfort 
tinti  togeihery  and  edify  one  another^  ei^n 
■^  \  do,     (I  The&s,  v,  1 L)     And  this 
one  another,  without  quesiioiJ^ 
Bour  promoting  each  others  growth 
I  progress  in  all  Christian  graces  and 
,   Ws:  autl  BO  ihe  building  and  edifica- 
^^  of  the  Church  significjt  the  growth 
rovement  of  the    Church  in  all 
wisdom    and    kuowltnlge,    and 
graces.    The  edification  of  the 
lontiists  in  the  edification  of  par- 
Christians  :  but  then  this  is  called 
'*tion  or  building,  because  this  growth 
irjprovement  is  in  the  unity  and  com- 
^m  of  die  Church,  and  makes  them 
'^  house  and  temple.    Thus  the 


ChuTcb  is  called  the  temple  of  Gou,  and 
every  particular  Christian  is  God's  temple, 
wherein  the  Holv  Splkit  dwelL**;  and  yet 
I  God  has  but  one  temple,  and  the  Holv 
Spirit  dwells  only  in  the  Church  of  Christ  : 
but  particular  Chriislians  aieGoD^s  temple, 
and  the  Holy  SpiniT  dviiclls  in  them  as 
living  members  of  the  Christian  Church; 
and  thus  by  the  8ame  rea^^on  the  Church 
is  edified  and  built  up,  as  it  grows  inlo  a 
spiritual  house  and  holy  temple,  by  a  firm 
and  close  union  and  communion  of  all  its 
parts :  and  every  Christian  is  edified,  as  he 
grows  up  in  all  Christian  graces  and  vir- 
tues in  the  unity  of  the  Church.  And 
theiefore.  whatever  extraordinary  means 
of  edification  meu  may  fancy  to  themselves 
in  a  separation y  ihe  apoi^tle  knew  no  edifi- 
cation but  in  ihn  communion  oi  the  Church ; 
and  indeed,  if  our  growth  and  increase  in 
all  grace  and  virtue  be  more  owing  to  the 
internal  assistance  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
ihan  to  the  external  admuiistralious,  as  St, 
Pa  u  I  tel  1  s  us,  Ihi^  vc  ph  n  ted  a  nd  ApoUos  water- 
c//,  but  God  gave  the  increase  ;  so  tfi^^i,  neither 
IS  he  ihatplantcthj  miythin^^nor  he  tJhatwnter* 
eth.  bat  God  timt  giveth  the  increase.  (1  Cor. 
id.  *j,  7.)  And  if  the  DivineSpirit  confines 
his  intluences  and  operations  to  the  unity 
of  the  Church  (as  the  same  apostle  tells 
us  that  there  is  but  one  body  and  one  spuit 
(Eph.  iv.  4),  which  plainly  signifies  that 
the  operations  of  this  one  spirit  are  appro* 
priated  tothis  one  body,  as  the  soul  is  to  the 
body  it  animates),  then  it  does  not  seem  a 
very  likely  way  for  edification,  to  cut  our- 
selves otTfrom  the  unity  of  Christ's  body. 
ELDERS.  Presbyterian  sects  have  sup- 
posetl  that  the  order  of  lay-elders,  as  they 
denominate  some  of  their  officers^  is  sanc- 
tioned by  Holy  Scripture,  It  appears- 
certain,  boweverj  that  the  elders  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  v.)  did  not 
hold  the  same  office  as  those  in  the  Pres- 
byterian sects,  but  *' labored  in  the  word 
and  doctrine.*'  In  this  place  the  apostle 
means  only  minifters,  when  he  directs 
that  double  honor  should  be  paid  to  the 
elders  that  rule  well^  especially  those  who 
iabor  in  the  word  and  doctrine  ;  and  the 
disunction  does  not  appear  to  consist  in 
the  order  of  olficers,  but  in  ihe  degree  of 
their  diligence,  faithfulness,  and  erainenco 
in  laboriously  fulfilling  their  ministerial 
duties.  It  is  said  that  Calvin  admitted  lay- 
elders  into  Church  courts,  on  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  sanction  of  primitive 
practice,  and,  as  an  effectual  roetbotl  of 
preventing  the  return  of  inordinate  power 
m   a  superior  order  of  the  clergy,    Tq 
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this  it  is  answered  by  Catholics,  that  nei- 
ther the  name  or  oftice  of  lay-elder  was 
ever  known  to  any  general  or  provincial 
councilf  or  even  to  any  particnlar  church 
in  the  world  before  the  time  of  Calvin. 

ELECTION  OF  BISHOPS.  (See 
Bishops.) 

ELEMENTS.  The  materials  used  in  the 
sacraments^  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
our  Lord  himself.  Thus  water  is  the  ele- 
ment of  baptism,  and  bread  and  wine  are 
the  elements  of  the  encharist.  With  re- 
spect to  the  elements  of  the  eucharist,  it 
is  ordered  by  the  Church  of  England  that, 
"  when  there  is  a  communion,  the  priest 
shall  then  place  upon  the  tabic  so  much 
bread  and  wine  as  he  shall  think  suffi- 
cient ; "  thenj  that  is,  after  the  offertory, 
and  after  presenting  the  basin  with  the 
alms.  This  rubric  being  added  to  our  li- 
turgy at  the  last  review,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  word  "  oblations,"  in  the  prayer 
following,  it  is  clearly  evident,  a.s  Bishop 
Patrick  has  observed,  that  by  that  word 
are  to  be  understood  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine,  which  the  priest  is  to  offer 
solemnly  to  God  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  sovereignty  over  his  creatures,  and 
that  from  henceforth  they  might  become 
properly  and  peculiarly  his.  For  in  all 
the  Jewish  sacrifices,  of  which  the  people 
were  partakers,  the  viands  or  materials  of 
the  feast  were  first  made  God's  by  a 
solemn  oblation,  and  then  afterwards 
eaten  by  the  communicants,  not  as  man's 
but  as  God's  provisions,  who  by  thus  en- 
tertaining them  at  his  own  table,  declared 
himself  reconciled,  and  again  in  covenant 
with  them.  And  therefore  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour, when  he  instituted  the  new  sacra- 
ment of  his  own  body  and  blood,  first 
gave  thanks  and  blessed  the  elements; 
that  is,  offered  them  up  to  God  as  Lord  of 
the  creatures,  as  the  most  ancient  fathers 
expound  that  passage  ;  who  for  that  rea- 
son, whenever  they  celebrated  the  holy 
eucharist,  always  offered  the  bread  and 
wine  for  the  communion  to  God  upon  the 
altar  by  this  or  some  short  ejaculation : 
''Lord,  we  offer  thee  thine  own  out  of 
what  thou  hast  bountifully  given  us."  After 
which  they  received  them  into  the  sa- 
cred banquet  of  the  body  and  blood  of  his 
dear  Son. 

In  the  ancient  Church  they  had  gene- 
rally a  side  table  near  the  altar,  upon  which 
the  elements  were  laid  till  the  first  part  of 
the  communion  service  was  over.  Now, 
though  we  have  not  always  a  side  table, 
and  there  is  no  express  provision  for  one 
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made  in  the  Church  of  England,  yet  in 
the  first  Common  Prajrer  Book  of  kincEd- 
ward  VL,  the  priest  himself  was  oraeicd, 
in  this  place,  to  set  both  bread  and  wine 
upon  the  altar;  but  at  the  review  in  1551, 
this  and  several  other  pious  usages  wen 
thrown  out  in  condescension  to  altm-pith 
testant  superstition.  {See  CredeneeA  Afiet 
which  the  Scotch  liturgy  was  toe  fint 
wherein  we  find  it  restored ;  and  Mr.  Mede 
having  observed  our  liturgy  to  be  defsc- 
tive  in  this  particular,  was  probably  the  oc- 
casion, that,  in  the  review  of  it  after  the 
restoration,  this  primitive  practice  was  le-  ^ 
stored,  and  the  bread  and  wine  ordered  hj 
the  rubric  to  be  set  solemnly  on  the  tibk 
by  the  priest  himself. 

ELEVATION  OF  THE  HOST.   Thii 
Romish    ceremony,  condemned   ia  ou 
twenty-fifth  article,  is  not,  companitifdy 
speaking,  an  ancient  rite.    The  Romu 
ritualists,   Bona,   Murati,  Benedict  XIV., 
Le  Brun,  &c.,  acknowledge  that  there  ii 
no  trace  of  its  existence  before  the  elereolk 
or  twelfth  century  in  the  West.    The  We 
Rom  anus,    Amalarius,    Walafrid   Stnboi     ' 
and  Micrologus,  make  no  mention  of  the 
rite,  though  the  last  of  these  ritnalkti 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  centoiy. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  certain  doconeito 
refer  to  it  until  the  beginning  of  the  tUi^ 
teenth  century,  but  it  ma^  possibly  haw 
existed  in  some  places  m  the  twelA* 
The  synodical  constitutions  of  OdodeSdfiy 
bisho})  of  Paris,  about  1200,  appoint  dn» 
elevation,  and  it  was  probably  ihea  fait 
introduced  into  the  diocese  of  Paris,   b* 
nocent  III.  who  wrote  on  the  ceremooicv 
of  the  mass  at  the  beginnine  of  thethir-' 
teenth  century,  does  not  speak  of  it;  b^ 
in  the  time  of  Honorius  III.,  it  had  cono 
into  use,  for  he  mentions  it  in  an  epi8tleK> 
the  Latin  bishops  of  the  patriarcDiie  of 
Antioch,  a.d.  1219,  where  he  commind* 
that,  at  the  elevjition,  the  people  shonk^ 
reverently  bow.      '*  Sacerdos  quilibetfif 
quenter  doceat  plebem  suam,  ut  cQm  io 
celebration e  missarum  elevatur  hostiatt" 
lularis,  quilibet  reverenter  inclinet."   TW^ 
was  inserted  in  the  decretals  (c.  kdm  d0 
celebratione  missarum)  by  GresoiT  B-j, 
his  successor,  and  thus  became  thelaw<^» 
the  West.    It  is  snoken  of  by  BonaTW 
turc,  Durand,  and  the  Council  of  Lambelb 
,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  centniy :  »** 
:  Cardinal  Guido  is  said  to  have  introduce^ 
'  this  rite,  or  some  part  of  it,  at  Cologaffs 
about  1265. 

We  know  then,  that,  in  the  thirte«** 
century,  the  host  was  elevated^  and  tli0 
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>wed  or  kpeU  at  the  same  time. 
oi'if  we  are  lo  jadge  by  the  authoriiies 
'   to  by  the  Roman  rikialists  them- 
10  writers  of  ihiil  and  the  foUowhig 
jes  ^lui  not  always  interpret  this  as  de- 
gpie«l  for  the  adoration  ot  the  elemeritsi^ 
•  eTen  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,     Bo- 
iveniuxe  (a.d.  1270)  a^si*^ as  eight  reasons 
ir  the  elevation^  some  of  which  relate  to 
18  dory  or  disposilione  of  the  people  on 
lO  o<*ca8ion ;  but  he  does  not  notice  the 
i  of  the  elemema.  William,  bishop 
.  about  1220^  ordered  a  bell  to  be 
«n^    ill    the   elevation,  that    the  people 
ftijsh'  be  e^wcited  to  pray,  not  to  worship 
be  hoM.     **  PriBcipitur  quod  in  celebra- 
lone  miBsarum}  quando  corpus  CHnif«Ti 
.  in  ipsaelevatione,  vci  pnyloantOj 
3.  pulsetur,  sicut  alias  fuit  slatutum, 
lenles  fidelium  ad  oraiionem  ex- 
Cardinal    Guido    (a.d.    1266) 
i.  that  at    the   elevation   all   the 
hould  pray  for  pardon.     **  Bonam 
uetudinem  institutt,  ui  ad  eleva- 
icra  hos^lice  omnis  populas  in  ecclesia 
fonitum  nolte  veniara  peieret,  sicque 
iadcahcis  benediclionem  prostratus 
The   synod   of   Cologne   (a.d, 
W)  explained  the  people's  dialy  at  the 
ation  to  consist,  m  rememberiii','  the 
'«  death,  and  returning  him  thanks 
minds  rai&ed  to  heaven.     '*  Post  ele- 
I  consecrali  corporis  nc  sanguinis 
,  .  ♦  turn  vide  ret  ur  Bilendum,  el 
Niiini  populo  mortis  Dorainicae  comme- 
loraito  habenda^  proalraiisque  humi  cor- 
>btts,  animis  in  cerium  erect  is,  gratia? 
ind«CnRisTo  Redemptori,  qui  nossan- 
lavit  morteque  red  em  it. '^ 
e  other    hand,  Durand   (li?86), 
(1430)^    the   tliocesan    synod 
tog  (1548^1  and  Cardinal  Hosius, 
tiie  papal  legates  ai  the  synod  of 
inderstood   the  prostration  of  the 
its  designed  for  ihe  adoration  of 
[is  present  in  the  eucharist,    Cer- 
bafi  latterly  become  the  common 
but  from    what   has  been   said 
lappean^  that,  before  the  Reforma- 
"*  afterwards,  many  persons  al  the 
directed  their  worship  to  God 
iiST  simply,  without  any  exclusive 
e  to  the  presence  of  CiiRtsT  in  the 
, — Palmer* 

R  DAYS.    These  are  the  Wed- 

— „  Friday,  and  Saturday*  after  the  first 

^^y  in  Lent,  the  feast  of  VVhilsuDday, 

Ijth  ol  September,   and    the  13ih  of 

the  Sundays  following  these 

the  stated  ticnea  of  ordioatioa 


in  the  Oiurch.     The  weeks  in  which  these 
days  fall  are  called  Ember  weeks. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  lo  signify 
**a8hcs/^and  by  others  ^*  abstinence,"  in 
allusion  to  the  ancient  custom  connected 
with  fasting.  The  fact  that  the  Ember 
Weeks  return  at  stated  periods,  has  led 
others  lo  trace  the  name  to  a  Saion  word 
signifying  a  *'  course,"  or  "cycle/^  In  ihe 
weriierti  Church  they  were  denominated 
^*  the  Fa-Ms  of  the  Four  Seasons."'  On 
these  days  the  design  of  the  Church  is  to 
call  her  members,  by  prayer  and  fasting, 
to  invoke  the  Divine  aid  and  blessing  on 
the  choice  and  commission  of  minisitersof 
the  gospeL  The  deep  interest  everj'  Chris- 
tian heart  should  feel  in  a  mailer  of  such 
infinite  moment,  should  secure  for  these 
daya  the  pious  observance  of  the  members 
of  the  Church. 

EMBLEM.  A  visible,  and  usually  an 
ornamental,  symbol  of  some  spiritual  thing: 
Of  some  great  truth  concerning  the  object 
of  a  Clirislian's  worship,  of  some  objeclof 
his  faith  aud  hope,  or  of  some  mystery  ot 
privilege. 

The  use  of  emblems,  under  which  the 
truths  of  Christianity  were  veiled  from  the 
heathen,  while  they  were  presented  vi-» 
vidly  lo  the  minds  of  the  faithful,  is  pro- 
bably as  old  as  Chrisiianity  itself:  and  the 
fancy  of  pious  persons  has  continued  it  to 
ihepre.*ent  day;  many  partici^lar emblems 
having  been  so  generally  and  almost  uni- 
versally used,  as  lo  have  been  interwoven 
almost  with  the  very  external  habit  of  the 
Church  itself.  Among  the  most  apt  and 
venerable  may  be  roentioncdj  the  trine 
compass  (as  it  is  called  by  Chaucer), 

"Tbiit  of  ihc  IriJie  compn»  Lord  ami  pide  is,*^ 

or  a  circle  inscribed  within  an  equilateral 
triangle  ;  denoting  the  co-e quality  and  co* 
eternity  of  the  three  Divine  persons  in  the 
ever  blesfised  and  undivided  Trinity:  the 
hand  extended  from  the  clouds  in  the  atti- 
tude of  benediction,  for  the  first  Person  in 
the  Trinity:  the  Lamb  triumphant,  the 
fish  (see  Piscis)^  the  pelican  %voundinff  her 
own  breaftt  lo  feed  her  young,  and  others, 
for  the  Son  of  God,  Jksus  Christ,  our 
Loitn :  ll\e  dove,  for  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
chalice  receiving  the  blood  of  the  wounded 
Lamb  for  the  holy  euchari^st ;  the  phoenix 
rising  from  iho  flames,  for  the  resurrec- 
tion :  the  cross  for  the  Christianas  life  of 
conflict ;  ihe  crown  for  his  hope  of  glory- 
All  these  are  beautifully  signiiicant. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  proper  emblem 
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that  it  be  not,  nor  pretend  to  be,  a  simple 
representation.  It  then  loses  its  allusive 
character,  and  becomes  a  mere  picture  of 
the  thing  itself.  In  theology  there  is  an- 
other reason  why  this  shoald  be  avoided : 
for  when  we  attempt  a  representation  of 
any  object  of  Christian  worship,  we  too 
nearly  fall  into  idolatry.  Hence  the  cross 
is  admissible  where  the  crucifix  is  not; 
and  the  not  unfrequent  representation  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  in  which  the  Father  is 
represented  as  a  man,  supporting  the  I^rd 
Jkscs  on  the  cross,  is  shocking  to  the  reve- 
rent eye.  For  the  like  reasons  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  holy  eucharist,  under  the 
old  figure  of  a  crucifix  pouring  blood  into 
four  cups  placed  to  receive  it,  is  very  ob- 
jectionable. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  emblems, 
they  still  alford  very  happy  ornaments  for 
churches  and  church  furniture,  especially 
perhaps  for  painted  windows.  In  the 
primitive  Church,  pious  persons  sometimes 
carried  them  on  their  persons.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  has  mentioned  some  which 
we  ought  to  avoid,  and  others  which  we 
may  employ;  of  which  latter  we  may 
name  a  dove,  a  fish,  a  ship  borne  along  by 
a  full  breeze,  and  an  anchor.  As  the  rea- 
son of  the  rule  which  he  gives  still  holds^ 
we  may  refer  to  his  Padag.  iii.  11. 

EMMANUEL,  or  IMxMANUEL.  A 
Hebrew  word  which  signifies  "  God  with 
US."  Isaiah  (vii.  14),  in  that  celebrated 
prophecy,  in  which  he  foretells  to  Ahaz  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah  from  a  virgin,  says, 
Til  is  child  shall  be  called  Emmanuel,  gTod 
with  us.  He  repeats  this  while  speaking 
of  the  enemy's  army,  which,  like  a  torrent, 
was  to  overflow  Judea :  "  The  stretching 
of  his  wings  shall  fill  the  breadth  of  thy 
land.  0  Emmanuel."  St.  Matthew  (i.  23) 
informs  us,  that  this  prophecy  was  accom- 
plished in  the  birth  of  Christ,  born  of  the 
virgin  Mary,  in  whom  the  two  natures. 
Divine  and  human,  were  united ;  so  that 
he  was  really  Emmanuel,  or  '•'  God  with 
us." 

ENCCENIA.  Festivals  anciently  kept 
on  the  days  on  which  cities  were  built,  or 
churches  consecrated  ;  and  in  later  times, 
ceremonies  renewed  at  certain  periods,  as 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  founders  and  benefactors. 

ENCRATITES,  or  CONTINENTS.  A 
name  given  to  a  sect  in  the  second  century, 
because  they  condemned  marriage,  for- 
bade iheeatingoffleshjOrdrinkingof  wine, 
and  rejected  with  a  sort  of  horror  all  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life.  Tatian, 


an  Assyrian,  and  a  disciple  of  JoBtin  Msh 
tyr,  was  the  leader  of  thi^  sect.  He  wif 
greatly  distinguished  for  his  genius  tai 
learning,  and  the  excessive  auBterity  of  liil 
life  and  manners.  He  regarded  matter  a 
the  fountain  of  all  evil,  and  therefoie  i^ 
commended  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  mo^ 
tification  of  the  body.  He  distinguiaiied 
the  Creator  of  the  world  from  the  Suprent 
Being;  denied  the  reality  of  Christ's  bodf^ 
and  blended  the  Christian  religion  win 
several  corrupt  tenets  of  the  oriental  pin- 
losophy. 

ENERGUMENS,  DEMONIACS,  from 
evcpyoviuvoi,  which  in  the  largest  sense  de* 
notes  persons  under  the  motion  or  open* 
tion  of  any  spirit  whatever,  good  or  Md; 
but,  ill  a  restrained  sense,  is  used  by  ee> 
clesiastical  writers  to  denote  peraooi 
whose  bodies  are  possessed  by  an  eil 
spirit.  Mention  is  often  made  mtheni- 
mitive  Church,  of  persons  possessed  of  u 
evil  spirit.  The  regulations  of  the  Chmeh 
bestowed  upon  them  special  care.  ThtJ 
constituted  a  distinct  class  of  Christian^ 
bearing  some  relation  both  to  the  cateGluh 
mens  and  the  faithful ;  but  differing  fna 
both  in  this,  that  they  were  under  the  Bp^ 
cial  oversight  and  direction  of  exoidki^ 
while  they  took  part  in  some  of  the  nfr 
gious  exercises  ot  both  classes. 

Catechumens  who,  during  their  prabi- 
tionary  exercises,'  became  demooiio^ 
were  never  baptized  until  thoroo^ 
healed,  except  in  case  of  extreme  eick* 
ness.  Believers  who  became  demoniiOy 
in  the  worst  stage  of  their  disease,  like  tbe 
weeping  penitents,  were  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  Church ;  but  were  retained  under 
close  inspection  in  the  outer  porch.  \Shm 
partially  recovered  the^  were  permittedy 
with  the  audienteSj  to  join  in  public 
ship,  but  they  were  not  i>ermitted  to 
take  of  the  eucharist  until  wholly  rest 
except  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  deilh- 
In  general,  the  energumens  were  saljecK 
to  the  same  rules  as  the  penitents.— 
Bingham. 

ENGLAND.     (See  Church  of  EngkM 

ENTHRONISATION.  (See  BiAfi 
The  placinij^  of  a  bishop  in  his  stall  or 
throne  in  his  cathedral. 

EPACT.  In  chronology,  and  in  the  ^' 
bles  for  the  calculation  of  Easter,  a  naiB'* 
ber  indicating  the  excess  of  the  solar  abore 
the  lunar  year.  The  solar  year  consiftingf 
in  round  numbers,  of  365  days,  and  tbo 
lunar  of  twelve  months,  of  twenty-nine 
and  a  half  days  each^  or  354  days,  theij 
will  be  an  overplus  m  the  folar  yearoi 
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y9,  and  this  conBtitutes  the  Epad. 

I  other  woidt,  ihe  epact  of  any  year  ex- 

nesses  the  number  of  days  from  the  last 

iw  tnoon  of  the  old  year  (which  was  the 

Ironing  of  the  pre?efU  lunar  year)  to  the 

mi  of  January.     In  the  fij^t  year^  there- 

fe,  it  will  be  0 ;  in  the  second   II  days; 

I  the  third   twice    11   or  22;  and  in  the 

twlh   it  would  be   1 J  days  more,  or  33  ; 

St  30  day^s  being  a  synoiliral  monlht  will 

that  year  be  imcrcalateil,  making  thir- 

en  STQodical  months^  and  the  remaining 

iiee  19  then  the  epact.     In  ihe  following 

lar,  1 1  will  a^ain  beadded^  making  four- 

eo  for  the  epai^t^  and  so  nn  lo  the  end  of 

m  cycle  J  adding  11   to  the  epact  of  the 

iBi  year,  and  always  rejecting  ihirly^  by 

>iinlin£r  it  as  an  additional  month. 

EPHOD.  a  sort  of  onrnmenl  or  upper 

armeat^  worn   by   the    Hebrew   priests. 

lie  word  n3K,epAorf^  ia  derived  from  idk* 

p4a<l,  which  sign i he s  to  pirdj  or  tie^  for 

ne  ephod  was  a  kind  of  girdle  which, 

Mtnignt  from  behind  the  neck,  and  over 

be  two  shoukler?,  and  han^jfing  down  be- 

bre^  was  put  cross  upon  the  stomach ;  then 

etrried  round  the  waist,  and  made  use  of 

iam  girdle  to  the  tunic.    There  were  two 

torts  of  ephods,  one  of  plain  linen  for  the 

|vic«ts,  and  another  embroidered   for  the 

nigVpriest.     As  there  was  nothing  Bingn- 

kt  in  that  u*ied  by  common  prie^tsp  Moses 

doe)  not  dwell  upon  the  description  of  it, 

btitof  that  belonging  lo  the  higli^priest  he 

zlns  us  a  large  and  particuUir   accotnit. 

(El,  xxviii.  6,  &c.)     It  wa*«  composed  of 

g^d,  blue,  porplcj  crimson,  and  tw*isted 

cotton:  upon  that  part  of  it  which  passed 

^'^ertbe  shoulders  were  two  large  precioiiB 

•tones^one  on  each  shoulder,  upon  which 

*W9  engraven   the  names  of  the  twelve 

*^,  sijt  upon  each  »lone;  and,  where 

1^8  epbod  crossed  upon  iho  high-priest's 

"[•tet,  there  was  a  square  ornament  called 

iWrationaly  or  breast-plate. 

St.  Jrrome  observes,  that  the  ephod  was 

P^ultar  to  the  priedlhood ;  and  it  was  an 

^mn  among  the  Jews,  that  no  sort  of 

**»r«Hip,  true  or  false,  could  8ab*'ist  with- 

J'Bl  a  priesthood  and  ephod.    Thus  Micah 

J^i^iiig  made  an  idol  and  placed  it  in  his 

w«»e,didnoi  fail  to  make  an  ephod  for  it. 

(JlKlge^,  xvii.  5,)     God  foretold  by  Ho^ea 

W  4),  that  the  Israelites  should  be  for  a 

^%  lime  without  kingSj  princes,  sacrifi- 

J^n.   altur     ephod,   and    teraphim ;    and 

^'  ing  of  the  fal?e   gods   who 

^t-  ^iped  by  the  Israelites,  ascribes 

^Wioda  to  them. 

The  ephod  ia  often  takeit  for  the  peclo- 
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ral  or  breast-plate,  and  for  the  llrim  and 
Thumraim,  which  were  fastened  to  it,  be- 
cause all  this  belonged  to  the  ephod.  and 
made  but  one  piece  with  it.  Thougli  the 
ephod  was  properly  an  ecclesiastical  habit, 
yet  we  find  it  sometimes  worn  by  laymen. 
Samuel,  though  a  Levite  only  and  a  child, 
wore  a  linen  ephod.  (  I  Sam.  ii,  18.)  And 
f>avid,  in  the  ceremotiy  of  removing  the 
ark  from  the  hou^  of  Obededom  to  Jeru- 
salem, was  girt  wiih  a  linen  ephod.  (2 
Sam.  vi.  14.)  The  Iwevites  regularly  were 
not  allowed  to  were  the  ephod ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Agrippa,  aa  we  are  told  by  Jose- 
phus,  a  little  lime  before  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Romans,  the  Levites  obtained 
of  that  prince  permission  to  wear  the  linen 
stole,  as  well  as  the  prieMs.  The  hiPlo- 
rian  observes^  that  this  was  an  innovation 
contrary  to  ihe  law»  of  their  country, 
which  were  never  struck  at  with  impunity. 

Spencer  anti  CuniEOs  are  of  opinion^  that 
the  Jewish  kings  had  a  right  to  wear  the 
ephod,  because  David  coming  to  Ziglag, 
and  iinding  that  the  Amalekltes  had  plun- 
dered the  ciiy,  and  carried  away  his  and 
the  people's  wives ,  ordered  Abiathar  the 
high-priest  to  brin^  him  the  ephod^  which 
being  done,  David  inquired  of  the  I^an. 
saying,  **  Shall  I  pursue  after  this  troop  1  " 
&c,  (I  Sam.  XXX.  8);  whence  they  infer 
that  David  consulted  God  by  Urim  and 
Thummim,  and  consequently  put  on  the 
ephod.  The  generality  of  commentators 
believe,  that  David  did  not  dress  himself 
in  the  high-priest's  ephod,  and  that  the  le.xt 
signifies  no  more  in  an  that  the  king  or- 
dered Abiathar  to  put  on  the  ephod,  and 
consult  God  for  him. 

The  ephod  of  Gideon  is  remarkable  for 
having  become  the  occasion  of  a  new  kind 
of  idoiatiy  to  the  Israelites.  (Judges,  viii. 
27.)  What  thif*  consisted  in.  is  mailer  of 
dispute  among  the  learned.  Some  authors 
are  of  opinion  this  ephod,  as  it  is  called, 
wvas  an  idol ;  others  that  it  was  only  a 
trophy  in  memory  of  that  signal  victory  j 
and  that  the  Israelites  paid  a  kind  of  ai- 
vine  worship  to  it,  so  that  Gideoa  was  the 
innocent  cause  of  their  idolatry  j  in  like 
manner  as  Moses  was,  when  he  made  the 
brazen  i^rpent  which  came  afterwards  to 
be  worshipped. 

EPIGONATON.  An  appendage  some- 
what resembling  a  small  maniple  worn  on 
the  right  side,  depending  from  the  gir<lle. 
ll  is  considered  to  represent  the  napkin 
wilh  which  our  blessed  Loan  girded  nira- 
self  at  the  last  supper,  and  has  embroider- 
ed on  it  either  a  cross  or  the  head  of  our 
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Lord.  In  the  Romish  Church  its  use  is 
confined  to  the  pope.  In  the  Greek 
Church  it  is  used  by  all  bishops.  The 
epigonaton  does  not  occur  in  the  sacerdo- 
tal vestments  of  the  English  Church. 

EPIPHANY.  The  epiphany,  or  mani- 
festation of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  is  com- 
memorated in  the  Church  on  the  6th  of 
January,  and  denotes  the  day  on  which 
the  wise  men  came  from  the  east  to  wor- 
ship the  infant  Jesus.  (Matt.  ii.  2.)  Let 
us  be  thankful  for  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
which  on  that  day  began  to  shine  on  those 
who  sat  in  darkness.  (Isa.  ix.  2.  Matt, 
iv.  16.) 

The  word  epiphany  is  derived  from  the 
compound  verb  cw^aivto,  which  HiLaiifies  to 
manifest  or  declare,  and  was  at  iirst  used 
both  for  Christmas  Day,  when  CirRisr  was 
manifested  in  the  iiesh,  and  for  this  day, 
to  which  it  is  now  more  properly  appro- 
priated, when  he  was  manifested  by  a  star 
to  the  Gentiles. 

EPISCOPACY.  (See  Bishoiis  and  Or- 
ders,)  The  ancient  apostolical  form  of 
Church  government,  consisting  in  the  su- 
perinlendency  of  one  over  several  other 
church  olHcera.  Bishops  were  always  al- 
lowed to  be  of  an  order  superior  to  pres- 
byters; and,  indeed,  having  all  the  pow- 
ers that  presbyters  have,  and  some  more 
peculiar  to  themselves,  they  must  be  of  a 
diirerent  order  necessarily.  It  is  their  pe- 
culiar office  to  ordain,  which  nevQr  was  al- 
lowed to  presbyters:  and,  anciently,  the 
presbyters  acted  in  aependence  upon  the 
bishop  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
supper  and  baptism,  and  even  in  preach- 
ing, in  such  manner  that  he  could  not  do 
it  regularly  without  the  bishop's  approba- 
tion. 

Our  Church  asserts,  in  the  preface  to  the 
ordinal,  that  the  order  of  bishops  was 
"from  the  apostles*  time;"  referring  us 
to  those  texts  of  Scripture  occurring  in  the 
history  of  the  Acts,  and  the  apostolical 
epistles,  which  are  usually  urged  for  the 
proof  of  the  episcopal  order.  And  of  a 
great  many  which  might  be  alleged  these 
are  some.  In  the  short  history,  which  we 
have  of  the  apostles,  we  find  them  exer- 
cising all  the  peculiar  offices  of  the  episco- 
pal order.  They  ordain  church  ministers: 
"And  when  they  had  prayed  they  laid 
their  hands  on  them.''  (Acts,  vi.  6.) 
Thoy  confirm  baptized  persons:  "Who, 
when  they  were  come  down,  prayed  for 
them,  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost.''  (viii.'lS).  They  excommunicate 
notorious  ofienders,  as  the  incestuous  per- 


sons. (1  Cor.  v.  5).  The  like  epiKOptI 
powers  we  fuid  in  Scripture  committed  to 
others,  whom,  from  the  tenor  of  Scriptniti 
and  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  we  jnd^ 
to  have  been  advanced  to  that  ofdaK 
Not  only  a  power  of  ordination,  bat  aptiw 
ticular  charge  in  conferring  it,  is  given  to 
Timothy;  namely,  that  he  "lay  hindi 
suddenly  on  no  man.''  (1  Tim.  y.  St.) 
That  he  caution  the  presbyters  under  hia 
"that  they  teach  no  other  doctrine  *'  (L).J| 
Rules  are  given  him  how  he  should  uf 
madvert  on  an  ofTending  presbytsr: 
"  Against  an  elder  receive  not  an  accm- 
tion  but  before  two  or  three  witnesMi" 
(v.  19),  and  to  what  conduct  he  shoiU 
oblige  the  deacons  (iii.  8.)  The  saiu 
episcopal  powers  are  committed  to  Titiii^ 
to  "'  ordain  elders  in  every  city  *'  (Tk 
i.  5),  and  to  excommunicate  heretics  iftv 
the  first  or  second  admonition  (iii.  10.) 
Now  these  are  very  ^ood  proofs  to  all  i«r 
son  able  men  that  diligently  read  the  Holf 
Scriptures,  that  the  order  of  bishops  WH 
inclusively  "from,"'  that  is,  in,  "  theapih 
sties'  time." 

But  to  all  diligeut  and  impartial  readen 
of  ancient  writers  the  case  is  yet  mon  jMl 
of  doubt.  The  earliest  ecclesiastical  wrilei 
extant  is  Clemens  Romanus,  who  wrote hii 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  within  ibrtr 
years  after  our  Saviour's  ascension.  Ah 
he  speaks  not  only  of  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons, but  of  bishops  likewise,  as  an  older 
in  use  in  his  time,  clearly  distinguishing 
also  between  the  two  orders  of  oidiopi 
and  presbyters.  In  the  epistles  of  Ignatius 
who  was  bishop  of  Antioch  seventy  yem 
after  Christ,  in  which  he  continued  foitf 
years,  being  martyred  in  the  year  of  oar 
Lord  lOS,  just  seven  years  after  St  John'» 
death,  all  the  three  orders  are  clearly  uA 
exactly  distinguished.  Of  lower  authoritiflft 
tiie  instances  are  innumerable.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  wrote  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  .second  century;  and  he  mentions tli9 
tliree  orders  as  the  established  use  of  tb9 
Church  in  his  time.  Origen,  who  lived  at 
the  same  time,  uses  corresponding  lan- 
guage. Tcrtullian  likewise  mentions  theB» 
tliree  onlers  as  established  ranks  of  ito 
hierarchy.  And  so  infinite  other  aulhois 
make  these  three  orders  perfectly  distinct* 
—Dr.  NichoUs. 

Of  the  distinction  among  the  ^overnois 
of  the  Church  there  w*as  never  m  aocieat 
times  made  any  question ;  nor  did  it  seeiB 
disputable  in  the  Church,  except  to  one 
malcontent,  Arius,  who  did  indeed  get* 
name  in  story,  but  never  made  moch  noiMi 
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bgue  in  ihe  worliL  Very 
irers  iie  found  in  his  heterodoxy. 
[.body  even  of  heretics  could  tind 
^  diseenl  from  the  Church  in  this 
at  all  Ariaus,  Macedonians^  Nova- 
is^  Donalisls,  &c*,  maintained  the  tlis- 
Stifiri  of  nrtlers  among  themselves*  and 
tii  1    the  duty   of   the    inferior 

fg  r  bbhops.     And  no  wonder  ; 

?iiigit»tantlelh  npon  so  very  firm  and 
iir  grounds  J  upon  the  reason  of  the 
Wl  upon  the  testimony  of  Holy  Scripluref 
K  general  tradition,  and  unquestionable 
Kimenls  of  antiquity,  upon  the  cora- 
K  judgment  and  the  practice  of  the 
inest  saints,  persons  most  renowned  for 
sdorn  and  piety  in  the  Church. 
*~"  ~~  doth  plainly  require  such  subor- 
p  This  all  experience  alteMelh' 
I  the  chief  iriipugners  of  episcopal 
lency  do  by  their  practice  confe^.^, 
[for  prevention  of  disorders  have  been 
"  iheirown  heads  to  devise  ecclesias* 
^subordination  of  classes,  provinces^ 
ualions;  and  to  appoint  moderalor?^ 
iporary  bi.«>hops,  in  their  a&scmblies. 
at  reaiion  haih  forced  the  dissenters 
Mhe  Church  to  imitate  it. 

Holy  iScriplure  also  doih  plainly 

gh  countenance  this  distinction*     For 

I  we  have  represented  one  *^ angel'* 

diog  over  principal  churclios,  which 

nned  several  prc^^byters  (Rev.  ii.  l)j 

therein  we  find  episcopal  orilinaiion 

■'--'■'♦"nn  exercised:  we  have  one 

ining  presb}lers  in    divers 

Ijocese  (Tit.  i.  5.     1  Tim.  v. 

Ij  13, 20,  22),  &c.;  ordering  all  things 

ncerning  ecclesiastical  discipline; 

esbylers;   rebuking   ''with  all 

y'  or  imperiousness,  as  it  were 

iL  15),   and   reconciling  offenders, 

[  heretics  and  scandalous  persons. 

"ewish  Church  there  were  an  high 

ef  priest)  a  sanhedrim,  or  senate, 

B  goveniiiient  of  congregations  among 

^6  ancient  people^  which  it  is  probable 

*iia  the  pattern  that  the  apo&tles,  no  afiec- 

■  Mrss    innovation,  did    follow 

ijj    ecclesiastical    discipline 

^L-.^oLidLns,  doth  hereto  agree;  for 

J  synagogues,   answering  to   our 

_fcnurcneS|  they  had  as  their  elders 

Moctots,  so  over  them  an  d^towayt^Y'^^j 

oi   the  eldership,  and  president 

ae, 

i  general  use  of  Christiana 
Ifectually  doth  back  the  Scripture, 
eipiei  it  in  favor  of  this  distinction, 


scarce  less  than  demonstrating  it  consti- 
tuted by  the  anoslles.  For  how  otherwise 
is  it  imaginable^  that  all  the  churches 
founded  by  the  apoitlJos  in  several  most 
distant  and  disjointed  pi  aces, ^t  Jerusalem, 
at  Antioch,  at  Alexandria,  at  Ephesus,  at 
Corinth,  at  Komej  should  presently  con- 
spire in  acknowledgment  and  use  of  it? 
How  could  it,  without  apparent  con- 
federacy be  formed,  how  could  it  creep  in 
withoni  notable  clatter,  how  could  it  be 
ad  milled  without  considerable  opposition, 
if  it  were  not  in  the  foundation  of  those 
churches  laid  by  the  apostles  ?  How  is  it 
likely^  that  in  those  times  of  grievous  per- 
secution, falling  chiefly  upon  the  bishops, 
when  to  be  eminent  among  Christians 
yielded  slender  reward,  and  exposed  to  ex- 
treme hazard  ;  when  to  seek  pre-eminence 
was  in  effect  to  court  danger  and  trouble, 
torture  and  ruin,  an  ambition  of  inegularly 
advancing  themselves  above  their  brethren 
should  so  |fenerally  prevail  among  the 
ablest  and  best  Christians  ?  How  could 
ihose  famous  martyrs  tor  the  Christian 
trulh  be  some  of  them  so  unconscioiiablo 
as  to  affect,  others  eo  irresolute  as  to  yield 
to,  such  injurious  encroachments?  And 
how  could  all  the  holy  fathers^  persons  of 
so  renowned^  so  approved  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity, be  so  blind  as  not  to  discern  such 
a  corruptioHi  or  so  bad  as  to  abet  it  ?  How 
indeed  could  all  Goir  s  Church  be  so  weak 
as  to  corisent  in  judgment,  so  base  as  to 
comply  in  practice  with  it?  In  finOj  how 
can  we  conceive,  that  all  the  best  monu- 
mentja  of  antiquity  down  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  actS]  the  episdes,  the  histories, 
the  commentaries,  the  writings  of  all  sorts, 
corning  from  the  blessed  martyrs  and 
most  holy  confessors  of  our  faitli,  should 
conspire  to  abuse  us  5  the  which  do  speak 
nothing  but  bishops ;  long  catalogues  and 
rows  of  bishops  succeeding  in  this  and 
thai  city ;  bishops  contesting  for  the  faith 
against  pagan  idolaters,  and  heretical  cor- 
rupters of  Christian  doctrine  ;  bishops  here 
teaching,  and  planting  our  religion  by  their 
labors,  ihoir  suffering,  and  watering  it  with 
their  blood  ? — Dr.  Isaac  Barrow, 

It  was  so  well  koow^n  that  a  bishop  waa 
of  a  superior  order  to  a  presbyter,  that  it 
was  deemed  sacrilege  by  the  fourth  gene- 
ral councU  to  thrust  a  bishop  down  from 
the  first  to  the  second  degree.  S>o  ihat, 
however  persecution  and  dire  necessity 
may  perhaps  excuse  some  late  churches, 
for  being  forced  to  mix  the  two  first  orders, 
and  to  have  only  priests  and  deacons ;  yet 
we,  who  hare  a  prescription  of  above  160Q 
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(1700)  years  for  up  even  from  the  apoallefl* 
lime^  have  the  right  of  our  ?idej  and  must 
never  depart  therefrom. — De^n  Ctmhcr. 

EPISTLE.  The  ficrinuiral  epistles  are 
letters  which  were  addressed  ov  the  in- 
spired  apostles  to  churches  or  imlividoals. 
But  hy  tne  epistle  in  the  litumy  we  mean 
the  first  lesson  in  the  communion  service^ 
which  is  so  styled  because  it  is  generally 
taken  from  the  epistlea  of  the  holy  apostles. 
SomeiimeSj  however^  it  is  taken  from  the 
ActSj  and  occasionally  from  the  Prophets. 
Almost  all  the  lessons  now  read  as  epit^tleift 
in  the  English  liturgy  have  been  appointed 
to  their  present  place,  and  used  by  our 
Church  for  many  ngm.  They  are  found 
in  ail  the  liturgies  of  onr  Church  used  before 
the  revision,  in  the  reign  of  EdwanI  VL^ 
and  they  alt^o  appear  in  all  the  monuments 
of  the  English  liturgy,  before  the  mvasion 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  isj  in  fact^ 
probable  that  they  are  generally  as  old 
as  the  lime  of  Augnstine,  a.  i>.  595.  In 
tliif*  view,  tlie  le&sons  entitled  epistles 
in  our  liturgy  have  been  used  for  1200 
years  by  the  Church  of  England,  We 
must  consider  this  more  as  a  subject  of 
interest  and  pleasure  than  of  any  great 
importance,  since  all  Scripture  is  given  by 
inppi ration  of  Gon.  Yet  we  may  remark, 
that  the  extracts  read  from  the  epistles  are 
generally  devotional  and  practical,  and, 
therefore,  best  adapted  for  ordinary  com- 
prehension and  general  edification. 

El'lSTOLER.  In  the  24lh  canon,  and 
in  the  injunctions  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we 
find  that  a  special  reader,  entitled  an  epis- 
toler,  is  to  read  the  epistle  in  collegmle 
ehurcheSf  vested  in  a  cope.  The  canon 
and  the  injunctions  here  referred  to  will  be 
found  under  the  head  Cathedral. 

EPOCH,  A  term  in  chronology  signi- 
fying a  tiAed  poiru  of  time  from  which  the 
succeeding  years  are  numbered.  The  first 
epoch  is  the  creation  of  the  world,  which, 
according  to  the  Vulgate  Bible,  Archbishop 
Usher  tlxes  in  the  year  7 1 0  of  the  Julian 
periods,  and  4004  years  before  Jesus 
Christ.  The  pecond  is  the  deluge,  which, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  happened 
in  the  year  of  the  world  1656,  Six  other 
epochs  are  commonly  reckoned  in  sacred 
history:  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babet ; 
the  calling  of  Abraham;  the  departure  of 
the  Israel  lies  out  of  Egypt :  the  uedication 
of  the  temple;  the  end  of  the  Habylonis^h 
capliviiy.  and  the  birth  of  Jesus  CwajsT.  In 
profane  history  arc  reckoned  four  epochs: 
the  ccra  of  Nabonasser,  or  death  of  Sarda- 
tiapalus;  the  reign  of  Cyrus  al  Babylon ; 


the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  OTcr  j 

Persians  ;  and  the  be^rinning  of  the  i 
of  Augustus,  in  which  our  SAriom 
born. 

ERASTIAKS.    So  called  from  En 
a  German  heretic  of  the  16lh  century. 
pastoral  office,  according  to  him,  waj  ( 
persuasive,    like   thai   of   a  profenior  \ 
science   over   his  siudents,    wilhont 
power  of  the  keys  annexed.    The  1 
supper,  and  other  ordinances  of  the  go 
were   to  be  free   and  open  lo  all. 
minister  might  dissuade  the  viciont 
unqualified  from  the  communion  J  hot  I 
not  refuse  it,  or  inflict  any  kind  of  c 
the  punishment  of  all  offences,  eilbcrrt 
civil  or  religious  nature,  being  referred^ 
the  civil  magistrate. 

ESDRAS,  the  name  of  two  ap 
books  of  Scripture,  which  were  i 
eluded  the  Jewish   canon,   and 
absurd  to  be  admitted  as  canonical  by  t 
Romanists  themselves.  They  are  so^ 
to  have  been  originally  written  in 
by  some  Hellenistical  Jews^  thoogb  1 
imagine  that  they  w^ere   first   wntlea 
Chaldee,   and   afterwards  tranalaied 
Greek.     It  is  uncertain  when  they  " 
composed,  though  it  is  generally  : 
that  the  author  wrote  before  Josephui. 

The  first  book  of  E«dras  is  chiefly  fr 
torical.  and  gives  an  account  of  the  i 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  csptir 
the  building  of  the  temple^  and  the  < 
lishment  of  divine  worship.  The  ' 
contains  is  borrowed  from  the  cano 
books  of  Ezra  (or  Esdras,  as  the  Gieib 
and  Latins  call  him,  and  thence  termthcit 
books,  the  third  and  fourth  book  of  £>■ 
dras)  ;  the  rest  is  ex^ceeding  fabulous  iod 
trifling:  this  book  however  is  by  tht 
Greeks  allowed  to  be  canonical,  lot  ^^ 
cond  book  of  Esdras  is  wrilleo  ia  tbepiO' 
phetical  way,  and  pretends  to  visions  «ftd 
revelations,  but  so  ridiculous  and  abfoHt 
that  the  spirit  of  Gon  could  have  no  CO©* 
cern  in  the  dictating  of  (hem.  The  aatbot 
believed  that  the  day  of  judgment  wis  it 
hand,  and  that  all  the  souls  ooth  of  good 
and  bad  men  would  be  delivered  ool  rf 
hell  after  the  day  of  judgment.  He  «peftb 
of  two  monstrous  animals  created  by  God 
at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  in  older  19 
make  a  feast  with  them  for  alJ  th#  eM, 
after  the  resurrection.  He  says,  that  ibi 
ten  tribes  are  gone  into  a  certain 
which  he  calls  Arseret;  that  Em 
paired  the  whole  body  of  the  Holy  Sfl 
tures  which  were  entirely  lost ;  and  I 
speaks  of  Jesus  Chbist  ana  his  apoall^tt 
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a  manner,  that  the  gospel  itself  is 
5  express. 

USE,  ESPOUS A  LS.    A  ceremony 
ihingi   or  coming  under  obliga- 
T    the    purpose    of   marriage.     It 
tnutual  agreement  between  the  two 
which  usually  preceded  the  mar- 
me  considerable  lime.     The  dis- 
between   emiusah  and   marriage 
to  be  carefully  attended  to,  aa  es- 
in  the  east  are   sometimes  con- 
fer jrears  before  the  parties  cohabit, 
letimes  in  very  early  youlh.    This 
h  alluded  to  figuratively,  as  be- 
God  and  his  people  (Jer.  ii.  2),  to 
he  was  a  husband,     (Jer.  xxxi.  32. J 
istle  says,  that  he  at'ted  as  a  kind 
istant  (proiiuba")  on   this    occasion 
xi,  2)  :    ^*  J  have  espoused  you   to 
'^  that  iSj  I   have  drawn   up  the 
settled    the    agreements,   given 
&c.  of  that  ijnion.     {See  Isa.  liv, 
t  xxr.  6.    Rev.  xix,) 
NES.     A  very  ancient  sect,  which 
read  abroad  through  Syria,  feyptj 
neighboring    countries.      They 
ned  that  religion  con  si  sled  wholly 
ileniplation  and  silence.     8ome  of 
^passed  their  lives  in  a  state  of  celi- 
5  others  embraced  the  stale  of  matri- 
j  which  they  considered  as  lawful^ 
I  entered  into  with  ihe  sole  design  of 
luting  the  species,  and  not  to  satisfy 
fcaoQS  of  lust,     Some  of  them  held 
pssibilily'  of  appeasing  the  deity  by 
bes,  though  dillerent  from  that  of  the 
jand  others  maintained  that  no  offer- 
Jlis  acceptable  to  Cod  but  that   of 
e  and  composed  mind^  adilicted  to 
templation  of  divine  ihings.     They 
npon  the  law  of  Mo*es  as  an  alle* 
system  of  spiritual  and  mysterious 
and  renounced,  in  its  explicalionj 
rd  for  the  outward  letter. 
ABUSHMENT,      By   a    religious 
khment  is  generally  meant,  in  the 
day,  the  religion,  whether  Chris- 
not,  which  is   recognised   by  the 
Thus  Presbyterianism  is  ihe  esiab- 
t  of  Scotland,  Mahomedanism  that 
fn    Kn gland,  the   Church  of 
the  establishment.     It  has  not 
ed   by  the  state,  which   has 
than  enriched  it;  nor  has  ii 
blished,  like  Fresbyterianism  in 
by  an    act   of  the   legislature, 
ng  endowed  by  individual  piety,  it 
a^cs  the  only  community  in 
,  which  even  pretended  to  be 
;  at  such  it  was  recognised  by 
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the  slatCj  and  when  in  proce.ss  of  time  the 
Catholic  Church  in  this  country  asserted 
its  independence  of  Romej  and  reformed 
the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  it^  it  con- 
tinned  lo  be  J  as  it  always  was,  the  re- 
ligious community  connected  with  ihe 
state;  although  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  a  sect  in  communion  with 
Rome  was  founded  in  England,  and  arro- 
gated to  itself  the  name  and  lilies  which 
belong  to  our  ancient  Church,  and  lo  her 
alone.  A  slight  reference  to  history  will 
show  what  is  meant.  Soon  after  Augus- 
tine had  been  consecrated,  in  France,  the 
first  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  see 
was  endowed  with  large  revenues  by  king 
Ethelberty  who  likewi^se  establislied  at 
the  inslance  of  the  archbishop,  the  dio- 
ceses of  Rochester  and  London.  The  other 
kings  of  the  Heplarchy  erected  bishoprics 
equal  to  the  size  of  their  kingdoms.  And 
the  example  was  followed  by  iheir  nobles, 
who  converted  their  estates  into  parishes, 
erecting  fit  places  of  worship,  and  endow- 
ing them   with    tithes.     (See    Chturh    of 

Thus  was  the  church  established.  For 
many  years  there  ^appears  to  have  con- 
tinued a  good  understanding  between  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the 
powers  of  which  were,  in  most  respects, 
as  in  these  days,  blended.  But,  after  the 
moral  world  had  been  subdued,  and  papal 
lyranny  had  been  established  by  the  mar- 
vellous enerpfies  of  Hildebrandj  his  crafty 
successors,  the  popes  of  Rome,  soon  per- 
ceived that,  in  order  to  secure  their  do- 
minion, il  was  important,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  sever  the  alliance  which  had  hitherto 
subsisted  between  the  Church  and  ihe 
State.  Representing  ih©  Church  as  inde- 
pendent, ihey  regarded  tlie  king  as  the 
head  of  the  Male,  and  the  pope  as  supreme 
of  the  Church.  No  sectarian  of  ihe  pre- 
sent day  can  be  more  hostile  to  the  alliance 
between  Church  and  Slate  than  were  those 
divines,  who,  in  the  middle  ages,  were 
devoted  to  the  popedom.  Ahhough  the 
pope,  however,  had  here  in  Endand,  as 
elsewhere,  many  creatures  and  advocates, 
yet  many  and  manful  were  the  repulses  he 
met  WMih  from  our  clergyy  our  kings,  and 
ihe  people.  Hisamhoriiy,  indeed,  was,  in 
this  realm,  a  mere  assumption^  for  he  was 
never  elected  hy  any  synod  of  our  Church, 
as  its  head.  Stilly  assuming  rights  lo  which 
he  could  lay  no  lawful  claim*  his  usurpa- 
tions were  conlinued  until,  in  the  roign  of 
Henry  VI! Lj  the  clergy,  the  monarch,  and 
the  people^  could  bear  the  tyranny  no 
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longer,  but,  throwing  off  the  yoke,  declared 
that  the  pope  was  not  the  head  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  that,  in  these 
realms,  the  king  is,  as  in  time  past  he  was, 
over  all  persons,  and  in  all  causes,  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  civil,  in  these  his  do- 
minions, supreme.  This  is  the  fact,  and 
the  history  of  the  fact.  The  property  of 
the  Church  remains  with  those  who  have 
descended  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the 
clergy  to  whom  it  was  originally  granted. 
If  our  title  be  disputed,  it  devolves  upon 
the  adversary'  to  establish  a  prior  claim. 
This  the  Protestant  dissenter  does  not  at- 
atlempt  to  do;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  dissenters,  we  know,  that 
instead  of  being  descended  from  the  ori- 
ginal grantees,  their  line  of  succession 
began  at  Rome  scarcely  more  than  two 
centuries  ago.  Nor  can  they  claim  on  the 
ground  of  greater  similarity  of  doctrine,  for 
transubstantiation,  the  worship  of  saints 
and  images,  half  communion,  constrained 
celibacy,  &c.,  the  doctrines  and  practices 
which  distinguish  the  modern  Romanists, 
were  unknown  to  the  Anglo  Saxon  Church. 
Admitting  then,  that  we  may  differ  in 
some  particulars  of  practice  from  our  an- 
cestors, yet  certainly  we  do  not  differ 
from  them  so  much  as  the  modem  Ro- 
manists. 

ESTHER.  The  book  of  Esther  is  a 
canonical  book  of  Scripture,  containing 
the  history  of  Esther.  There  has  been 
some  dispute  whether  it  was  a  canonical 
book  among  the  Jews.  St.  Jerome  and 
other  Christian  writers  maintain  the  af- 
firmative, but  St.  Athanasius  and  some 
others,  incline  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 
It  has,  however  been  received  as  canonical 
by  the  Church.  The  last  six  chapters,  be- 
ginning at  the  fourth  verse  of  the  tenth 
chapter,  are  not  in  the  Hebrew  text. 
These  are  probably  a  composure  of  several 
pieces  collected  by  the  Hellenistical  Jews, 
and  are  therefore  deservedly  thrown  out 
of  the  canon  of  the  sacred  books  by  the 
Protestant  Church;  but  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Churches  hold  them  canonical.  As 
to  the  author  of  the  book  of  Esther, 
there  is  great  uncertainty.  Many  of  the 
Christian  fathers  attribute  this  history  to 
Ezra.  Eusebius,  believes  it  to  be  more 
modern.  Others  ascribe  it  to  Joachifki 
the  high-priest,  the  grandson  of  Josedec. 
Most  conceive  Mordecai  to  have  been  the 
author  of  it,  and  join  Esther  with  him  in 
the  composition  of  it.  M.  Du  Pin  con- 
jectures, that  the  great  synagogue,  to  pre- 
serve the  memoiy  of  this  remarkable  event, 


and  to  account  for  the  original  of  the  £BUfc 
of  Purim,  ordered  this  book  to  be  coiojM* 
sed,  which  they  approved  and  placed  ii 
the  canon  of  their  sacred  books. 

ETERNITY.  That  mysterious  attriboM 
of  God  which  implies  his  existeuoe  m 
without  end,  so  without  beginning.  Vm 
self-existent  Being,  observes  Dr.  Clarki^ 
must  of  necessity  be  eternal.  The  idsH 
of  eternity  and  self-existence  are  so  douSj 
connected,  that,  because  something  mM 
of  necessity  be  eternal,  independenUy  uA 
without  any  outward  cause  of  its  beii^ 
therefore  it  must  necessarily  be  self-«i- 
istent :  and,  because  it  is  impossibls  bH 
something  must  be  self-existent,  therefow 
it  is  necessary  that  it  must  likewise  bi 
eternal.  To  be  self-existent,  is  to  eiitf 
by  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  nature  d 
the  thing  itself.  Now  this  necessity  beio| 
absolute,  and  not  depending  upon  in 
thing  external,  must  be  always  unaltenblj 
the  same,  nothing  being  alterable  but  wW 
is  capable  of  being  affected  by  soniewlul 
without  itself.  That  being,  ihereibH^ 
which  has  no  other  cause  of  its  existeon 
but  the  absolute  necessity  of  its  on 
nature,  must,  of  necessity,  have  exiitsA 
from  everlasting,  without  beginning,  ni 
must,  of  necessity,  exist  to  everlasliqg^ 
without  end. 

As  to  the  manner  of  this  eternal  enMr 
ence,  it  is  manifest  it  herein  infinililf 
transcends  the  manner  of  the  existence  et 
all  created  beings,  even  of  such  as  shaft 
exist  for  ever;  that  whereas  it  is  not  posw 
ble  for  their  finite  minds  to  compiebead 
all  that  is  past,  or  to  understand  perfedly 
all  things  that  are  present,  much  less  0 
know  all  that  is  future,  or  to  have  entifsly 
in  their  power  anything  that  is  to  conk 
but  their  thoughts,  and  knowledge,  tad 
power,  must,  of  necessity,  have  degrsa* 
and  periods,  and  be  successive  and  tna* 
sient  as  the  things  themselves :  the  etemalf 
supreme,  cause,  on  the  contrary,  most  oi 
necessity  have  such  a  perfect,  indepeod* 
ent,  unchangeable  comprehension  ofaU 
things,  that  tliere  can  be  no  one  point  or 
instant  of  his  eternal  duration,  wherein  att 
things  that  are  past,  present,  and  to  comay 
will  not  be  as  entirely  known  and  repw 
sented  to  him  in  one  single  thought  or 
view ;  and  all  things  present  and  fatorebtf 
as  equally  and  entirely  in  his  power  and 
direction  as  if  there  was  really  no  sncetfr 
sion  at  all,  but  all  things  were  aciaally 
present  at  once. 

This  is,  in  reality,  the  most  incomjifr 
hensible  of  the  divine  attributes.   Goa  tf 
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at  l»eginning;  the  FATH£a,  always  a 
^ather,  withoal  beginning:  the  Son,  al- 
rmirs  tho  only  begotten  of  ihe  Father , 
ritDout  beginning,  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  al- 
fnys  proceeding  from  the  Father  and 
Itt  SoK,  Without  beginning ;  llie  one  Goo, 
Iways  existing  in  the  Trinity  of  his  per- 
Kis^  nvithout  beginning. 
There  is  but  osie  Vivlng  and  true  God, 
wHiutm^.  without  body,  parts,  or  pas- 
\onM*f  of  infinite  power,  wiedom,  and  good- 
ess;  the  maker  and  nresenrer  of  all 
lings  visible  and  if i visible  ;  and  in  the 
ally  of  this  Godhead^  there  be  Three  Per- 
rm^,  of  one  siib?jtance,  power^  and  etemihj^ 
HERj  the  Son,  and  the  HoltGoost. 

I  lARlST.  (From  i^x'^pitrna^  giving 
)  (Sec  Communion^  LortVt  Sttp- 
«Tj  tjf  meats,  Consecration  of  the  EUmentSj 
tliram^t,  Sficrifice,  Reai  Presatce.)  Sacra- 
iMTitnm  enchariiitiic  is  the  name  given  to 
liie  Lord's  supper  in  our  Latin  articles, 
It  1  .rn ; fv  in rr^  Drooeriy*  thank ggiving  or  bless* 
fitly  denoting  ihi^  Ijoly  f^ervice  as 
^  ice  of  praise  and  thanks;^iving.     It 

Kim  in  Ignatius,  Irenacu^,  cTemena  of 
landria,  Origen,  and  olhera :  and  was 
idopted  into  the  Latin  language^  as  may 
.  \9  seen  from  Terlullian  and  Cyprian  in 
^D y  pliic es . —  Wti  feriand.   We  h a v  e ,  ho  w- 
rr»  an  earlier  allu^tion  (o  the  liturgy,  un- 
Mhc  title  of  evcharisHa^  or  ihanksgivingj 
hhe  first  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Co- 
nbwns;  where,  in  forbidding  and  rea- 
"ling  against  the  practice  of  some  per- 
1ft,  who   used   the   miraculous  gift  of 
"^es  in  an  improper  manner^  namely, 
^*  braljng  the  liturgy  hi  an  unknown 
"i,  he  savi*,  **  when  thou  shah  bless 
>  Spirit,  how  aiiall  he  that  occu- 
Mn  the  room  of  ihe  unlearned  s^ay  Amen 
nv  givittg  of  thanks,  seeing  he  under- 
Weih  not  what  ihou  sayest?"  (l  Cor 

•  I6,J  mi  thv  tiXoytfor^f  rt^  in^tEifitart  h  ititaw\^p(0¥ 
ffht*  rf9  iSi'ir^v  inSf  Ipet  r*  dft)ir  htl  rij  vfi 
rfijini^,  rf  Afy«f,»*«e?d«,  The  meaning 
I  passage  is  obvious:  **  If  thou  ahall 
^ihe  bread  and  wine  in  an  unknoun 
.fc^^JJIfe,  which  ha*  been  given  to  ihee 
^loe  Holy  Spihjt,  how  shall  ihe  laymen 
■jyAmen*  *so  be  it,^  at  the  end  of  thy 
™^k*piving  or  liturgy,  seeing  he  under- 
*'5rK(<»irK  not  what  ihou  sayest  I  It  Is  un- 
that  St  Paul  in  this  place  uses 
Ihe  samo  expressions  to  describe 
^*U]ipofted  action  as  he  has  employed  a 
JJ^  lime  before  in  designating  the  sacra- 
^^t*  of  Christ- s  body  and  blood,  and 
■^•cribuig  our  Lord's  consecraiion  at  the 


last  aupper.  Td  m>rrip*oif  Hf  tiXoytat  I  tiX9y»Jifttv, 
ovxi  K9i¥ut¥ia  tov   lUftar^i  roi  Xpiffrofi  taTi\   *' ih© 

cup  of  blessing  which  we  bks$,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?-^  (1 

Cor.  X,   16.)      'Oxvpios  'Ifjtftfiis  iv  rJi  Kuirrt  »f  ird/*:- 
iidoTQ,  i\a0tv  lipr«ift    Kal  €vXnpteT^oas  i^fXatrt,        if  1 

Cor.  xi  23.)  **The  Lord  Jesus,  in  the 
same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  took 
breail,  and  when  he  had  given  thanh,  he 
brake  it,"  The  language  of  St.  Paul  also 
in  the  pasi^age  under  consideration,  as 
well  a5  the  action  which  he  describes,  is 
perfectly  conformable  to  the  description 
given  by  Justin  Martyr  of  the  celebration 
of  the  eucharifit.  Then  bread  and  a  cup 
of  water  and  wine  is  otfered  to  iho  presi- 
dent of  the  brethren  ;  and  he,  taking  them, 
sends  up  praise  and  glory  to  the  Father 
of  all,  in  llie  name  of  the  Sox  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  makes  a  very  long 
thanksgiving,  because  God  has  thought  us 
worthy  of  these  things.  And  when  he  has 
ended  the  prayers  and  thanksgiving,  all 
the  people  that  are  present  signify  their 
approbation,  saying,  Amen.  For  Amen  in 
the  Hebrew* language  signifies  "so  be  it/^ 
Here  we  observe  the  '*  president''  corre- 
sponding to  the  pcLson  who  **  blesses,'' 
according  to  St.  Paul,  and  performs  the 
''thanksgiving.*'  The  "people''  corre- 
sponding to  the  "unlearned  person^'  (or 
laymen  T  as  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  in- 
terpret the  wortl)  of  St.  Paul,  and  replying 
Amen,  "so  be  it,"  at  the  end  of  the  thanks- 
giving in  both  passages.  If  we  refer  to 
all  die  ancient  and  primitive  liturgies  of 
the  Kasi  and  of  Greece  jhe  pecoliar  appli- 
cability of  St.  Paulas  arginnent  to  the  Chris- 
tian liturgy  will  appear  still  more.  In  the 
liturgy  ot  Constantinople  or  Greece,  which 
has  probably  bsen  always  used  at  Corinth, 
the  bishop  or  priest  takes  bread,  and 
"  hletvses''  it  in  the  course  of  a  very  long 
"thanks^giving,"  at  Ihe  end  of  which  all 
Ih©  people  answer,  "Amen/*  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  liturgies  of  Antioch  and 
CfEsarea,  and,  in  fine,  of  all  the  countries 
of  the  East  and  Greece  through  which  St 
Paul  bare  rule  or  founded  chiiinhes.  It 
may  be  added,  that  there  is,  we  believe,  no 
iiisfaiice  in  the  writing>%of  the  most  primi- 
tive father?*,  in  which  the  Amen  is  ei^er  said 
to  have  been  repeated  at  the  end  of  an 
office  containing  both  blessing  and  thanks- 
giving, except  in  the  liturgy  of  tho  eucha* 
rist. 

All  this  shows  plainly  that  the  argument 
of  St.  Paul  applies  immediately  and  di- 
recdy  to  the  celebration  of  this  sacrament. 
VVhelher  we  regard  his  own  previous  ex- 
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pressions,  the  language  and  the  words  of 
the  earliest  fathers,  or  the  customs  of  the 
primitive  Church  exhibited  in  the  ancient 
liturgies,  we  see  the  accurate  coincidence 
between  the  case  which  he  refers  to,  and 
the  celebration  of  the  eucharist. — Palmers 
Origines  LiturfficoB,  p.  114. 

EUCHARISTIC.  Belonging  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  holy  eucharist  j  or.  in  a  larger 
sense,  having  the  character  ot  thanksgiv- 
ing. 

EUCHELAION.  (Gr.)  The  oil  of  vrayer. 
To  such  penitents  (in  the  Greek  Cnurch) 
as  are  conscious  of  the  guilt  of  any  mor- 
tal sin,  as  adultery,  fornication,  or  pride, 
is  administered  the  sacrament  of  rd  cvxlXatow, 
EuchelaioTij  which  is  performed  by  the 
bishop,  or  archbishop,  assisted  by  seven 
priests,    and    begins    with    this    prayer. 

EXaico  rfis  ffirXaY'  tag,   &C.   I.   €.   "0  Lord,  who 

with  the  oil  of  thy  mercies  hast  healed  the 
wounds  of  our  souls,  do  thou  sanctify  this 
oil,  that  those  who  are  anointed  therewith 
may  be  freed  from  their  infirmities,  and 
from  all  corporeal  and  spiritual  evils.'' 
This  oil  of  prayer  is  pure  and  unmixed  oil, 
without  any  other  composition ;  a  quantity 
whereof,  sufficient  to  serve  for  the  whole 
year,  is  consecrated,  on  Wednesday  in  the 
Holy  Week,  by  the  archbishop,  or  bishop. 
The  Euchelaion  of  the  Greeks  answers  to 
the  Extreme  Unction  of  the  Romanists. 

In  the  administration  of  thisoz7  of  prayer  ^ 
the  priest  dips  some  cotton  at  the  end  of  a 
stick,  and  therewith  anoints  the  penitent, 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  on  the  forehead, 
on  the  chin,  on  each  cheek,  and  on  the 
backs  and  palms  of  the  hands :  after  which 
he  repeats  this  prayer.  Uaup  ay»e  larpt  rwv 
I//VXWO,  &c.  i.  c.  *'Holy  Father,  physician 
of  souls  and  bodies,  who  hast  sent  thine 
only  son  Jesus  Ciiuist,  healing  infirmities 
and  sins,  to  free  us  from  death :  heal  this 
Ihj-  servant  of  corporeal  and  spiritual  infir- 
mities, and  give  him  salvation  and  the 
grace  of  thy  Christ,  through  the  prayers 
of  our  more  than  holy  lady,  the  mother  of 
God,  the  eternal  Virgin,  through  the  assist- 
ance of  the  glorious,  celestial,  and  incor- 
Eoreal  powers,  through  the  virtue  of  the 
olj^  and  life-ffiving  cross,  of  the  holy  and 
glorious  prophet,  the  forerunner,  John  the 
Baptist,  and  of  the  holy  and  glorious 
apostles." — Ricaut. 

EUCHOLOCJION.  (From  tixh,  preces. 
and  X^yof ,  sermo.)  The  name  of  a  liturgical 
book  of  the  Greek  Church,  containing  a 
collection  of  divine  services  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sacraments,  conferring  of 
orders,  and  other  religious  offices:  it  is 


EUNOMIANS. 

properly  their  ritual.  coDtainiD^  erei 
relating  to  religious  ceremonies.  '. 
Simon  observes,  that  several  of  the 
considerable  divines  of  that  Church,  ii 
Europe,  met  at  Rome  under  pnope  UriMB 
y III.,  to  examine  the  euchologion  ]  Moii- 
nus,  who  was  one  of  the  congr^ntioa, 
mentions  this  ritual  in  his  book  Ue  G» 
gregationibus :  the  greatest  part  of  the  di- 
vines being  influenced  by  tne  sentinuBli 
of  the  school-men,  were  willing  to  refon 
this  Greek  ritual  by  that  of  the  Chuiehflf 
Rome,  as  if  there  had  been  some  heiesiai 
in  it,  or  rather  some  passages  which  uuM 
the  administration  of  the  sacramenti  ifr 
valid;  but  some  who  more  perfectlrvfr 
derstood  the  controveisjr,  opposed  ikl 
censure  of  the  euchologian :  they  proTcd 
this  ritual  was  agreeable  to  the  practice  d 
the  Greek  Church  before  the  schism  d 
rhotius,  and  that  for  this  reason  it  coald 
not  be  condemned,  without  condemniqi 
all  the  old  Eastern  communion. 

EUDOXIANS.  Certain  heretics  in  ifai 
fourteenth  century,  whose  founder  WH 
Eudoxius,  adhering  to  tlie  errors  of  thi 
Aetians  and  Eunomians,  affirming  the  Sfll 
to  be  differently  affected  in  his  will  fam 
the  Father,  and  made  of  nothing. 

EULOGI/E.  (Gr.)  So  the  Gw* 
Church  calls  the  Panis  benedictus,  orbretd. 
over  which  a  blessing  is  pronouuced,  nd 
which  is  distributed  to  those  who  are  in- 
qualified  to  communicate.      The 


Eulogice  was  likewise  anciently  civeD  to 
the  consecrated  pieces  of  bread  w^ich  tJM 
bishops  and  priests  sent  to  each  other  te 
the  keeping  up  a  friendly  correspondeoes: 
those  priests  likewise,  which  were  hoAb 
out  of  respect  or  obligation,  were  called 
Eulogia. 

St.  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  aboat  th0 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  having  sent  fiT0 
Eulogia  at  one  time  to  Komanian,  speaks 
to  him  in  these  terms :  *•  That  I  may  not 
be  wanting  in  the  duties  of  brotherly  lovei 
I  send  you  five  pieces  of  bread,  of  tb0 
ammunition  of  the  warfare  of  Jesus  CaiBTf 
under  whose  standard  we  fight,  folbwiog 
the  laws  of  temperance  and  sobriety." 

EUNOMIANS.  A  sect  so  called  bom 
Eunomius,  who  lived  in  the  foarth  centniy 
of  Christianity ;  he  was  constituted  bishop 
of  Cyzicum,  and  stoutly  defended  ibf 
Arian  heresy,  maintaining  that  the  FiTiui 
was  of  a  uifierent  nature  from  the  Sitf 
because  no  creature  could  be  like  htf 
creator :  he  held  that  the  Son  of  God  dn 
not  substantially  unite  himself  to  tbi 
human  nature,  but  only  by  virtue  and  hii 


he  affirmed   binspliemously 

God  as  well  as  Gop  himself ; 

that  were  baptized  in  the  natne 

►   Holy  Trinity  he  rabaplized,  and 

0  averiie  to  the   my-stery,  that  he 
the  triniii   immer:*ion  at  baplism. 

||i%'uigln^  his  tenetS)  he  was  expelled 
ptD  and  forced  also  to  leave  Samo- 
ihere  he  was  also  obtruded  by  the 
Ffsiction.  Valens  restored  him  to 
■m,  but  being  again  expelled  by  the 
I,  he  applied  himself  to  Eudoxius  at 
guioople. 

pTATHlANS.  A  denomination  in 
century,  who  derived  iheirjiame 
~  iu8|  a  monk.  This  man  was 
of  great  disorders  and  divi- 
Anneniaj  Pontus,  and  the  nei<|h- 
countries  ;  and,  inconsequence,  ha 
demned  and  excommunicated  by 
iQDcil  uf  Gangra,  which  was  held 
er  that  of  Nice. 
CHIANS.  Heretics  in  the  fifth 
,  and  the  followers  of  the  error  of 
Le8>  who  being  a  ConstantiiiopoliLan 
Biia  conlendiiig  against  Nei^ioriusi 
a  new  heresy  :  he  and  hia  follow* 
med  that  Christ  was  one  thing,  the 
another;  tbey  denied  the  ile^h  of 
to  be  like  ours^  but  eaid  he  had  a 
body,  which  passed  through  the 
ift  through  a  channel;  that  there 
[wo  natures  in  Chki3T  before  the 
itcal  union,  but  thutj  afier  it,  there 
it  one  compounded  of  both  ^  and 
concluded  that  iho  divinity  of 
both  suflered  and  dieJ.  Being 
,ed  in  a  Synod  at  ConstanlinopJe, 
pealed  to  the  emperor:  after  which, 

1  assistance  of  Dioscorus,  bi-<hop  of 
lldria,  he  obtained  a  synod  at  Ephe- 
illed  Latrocinium,  or  the  assembly 
ftve?  and  lobber-Si  wherein  he  got 
Hej-y  to  be  approved :  however  in  the 
i  general  councd  under  Marcion, 
16 1}  his  errors  were  a  eecond  lime 
Imned. 

ILNGEL.  (From  xn.  kwe.and  avyiX.a, 
H.J  The  Gospel  of  Ch hist,  Tne  re- 
bistorv  of  our  blessed  Loru^s  life. 
lNGELICAL.  Agreeable  to  the 
f  or  *'  evangel.''  The  term  is  used 
t  class  of  Dissenters  whose  private 
mt  leads  ihem  to  regard  as  scrip* 
le  fact  of  our  Xjokd^h  divinity  and 
fteoti  10  distinguish  them  from  an- 
^Ass  of  Dissenters  whose  private 
PQt  leads  them  lo  hold  these  sacred 
kM  unscriplural.  (See  the  Evan- 
,MogQinm~)     The  name  is  some- 


EVENS. 


times  given  to  those  persons  who  conform 
to  the  Church,  but  whose  notions  are  sup- 
posed more  nearly  Lo  coincide  with  the 
opinions  of  Dis.senl«^r3  ihan  with  the  doc- 
trines of  ihe  Church  :  thereby  most  un- 
juislly  int^inualin;;  that  the  principles  of  all 
consistent  members  of  the  Church  are  not 
according  to  the  gospel.  The  use  of  terms 
of  distinction  among  members  of  the 
Chnrcli  is  much  lo  be  reprobated;  among 
eecis  it  cannot  be  avoided.  In  the  strict 
and  proper  sense  of  the  words,  he  who  is 
truly  evangelical  must  be  a  true  member 
of  the  Church,  and  every  true  member  of 
the  Church  must  be  imly  evangelical* 

EVANGELISTS.  Persona  chosen  by 
the  apostles  to  preach  llie  gospel.  It 
being  impraclicabte  for  the  twelve  only  to 
preach  die  gospel  lo  all  the  world,  Philip, 
among  others  was  engaged  in  thia  fnnc- 
lion.  As  for  their  rank  in  die  Church,  St. 
Paul  places  ihera  after  the  aposiles  and 
prophet!^,  but  before  the  pastors  and  teach- 
ers, which  makes  Theodorel  call  them 
aposdes  of  llie  second  rank  :  they  had  no 
particular  flock  assigned,  as  bishops  or 
ordinary  pastors,  bul  travelled  from  one 
place  to  anolher,  according  to  their  ine^truc- 
lions  received  from  the  apostles,  to  whom 
(hey  returned  after  they  hadcxecuied  their 
commission,  so  that,  m  short,  this  otfico 
being  extraordinary,  expired  with  the 
apostles. 

The  title  of  Evangelisls  is  now  more 
particularly  given  to  those  four  holy  per- 
sons who  wrote  the  hisloryof  our  Saviour. 

EVENS,  or  VIGILS.  The  nights  or 
evenings  before  certain  holidays  of  die 
Church.  Vij^ils  are  derived  from  the 
earhest  periods  of  Christianity.  In  ihose 
times  ot  pert?eculion  Christians  held  their 
assembhes  in  the  nighl,  in  order  lo  avoid 
detection.  On  ihei^e  occa^sions  they  cele- 
brated die  memory  of  Chrlst's  death  in 
the  holy  mysteries.  When  perbeculion 
had  ialermiUed  and  linalty  ceased  al- 
though Chrisiinns  were  able  lo  celebrate 
all  iheir  rites,  and  to  minister  the  f^acra- 
ments  in  ihe  daytime,  yet  a  custom  which 
had  commenced  from  necessity  was  re- 
laijied  from  devotion  and  choice.  The 
reason  why  some  of  the  festivals  have 
evens  or  vigils  assi'ined,  and  eome  have 
not|  appears  lo  be  this,  thai  the  festivals 
which  have  no  vigils  fall  generally  be- 
tween Christmas  and  the  Puritication,  or 
between  Easier  and  Whitsuntide;  which 
wece  mlways  esteemed  such  seasons  of 
joy  that  the  Church  did  not  think  tit  lo  in- 
termingle them  with  any  days  of  lasting 
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and  humiliation.  To  this  rule  there  are 
exceptions,  which  may  be  Beverally  ac- 
counted for,  but  such  seems  to  be  the  rule. 
The  holy  days  which  have  vigils  may  be 
seen  in  the  Prayer  Book,  in  the  table  of 
the  vigils,  fasts,  and  days  of  abstinence  to 
be  observed  in  the  ^'ear. 

[There  are  no  vigils  recognized  in  the 
American  Church,  the  English  table  of 
vigils  being  left  out  by  our  reviewers.] 

EVKN-SONG.  (See  Liturgy,  Common 
Prayer.)  Evening  prayer,  which  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  sung  or  said.  The  ofRce 
of  even-song,  or  evening  prayer,  is  a  judi- 
cious abridgment  of  lhe.*offices  of  even-song 
and  compline,  as  used  in  our  Church  be- 
fore the  Keformation  ;  and  it  appears  that 
the  revisers  of  our  offices  formed  the  in- 
troduction to  evening  prayer  from  those 
parts  of  both  vespers  and  compline  which 
seemed  best  suited  to  this  place,  and 
which  presented  uniformity  with  the  intro- 
duction to  morning  prayer. 

EXALTATION  OF  THE  CROSS.  A 
festival  of  the  Greek  and  Romish  Churches 
observed  on  the  14ih  of  December.  It  is 
founded  on  the  followinjj  legend: 

In  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  Chosroes,  king 
of  Persia,  sacked  Jerusalem,  and,  together 
with  other  plunder,  carried  off  that  part  of 
the  cross  left  there  in  memory  of  our  Sa- 
viour, by  tlie  empress  Helena,  which  he 
sent  into  Persia.  After  many  battles,  in 
which  the  Persian  was  always  defeated. 
Heraclius  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover 
the  cross.  This  prince  carried  it  to  Jeru- 
salem himself;  and,  laying  aside  his  im- 
perial ornaments,  marched  with  it  on  his 
shoulders  to  the  top  of  mount  Calvary, 
from  whence  it  had  been  taken.  The 
memory  of  this  action  was  perpetuated  by 
the  festival  of  the  re-establishment,  or  (as 
it  is  now  called)  the  exahationof  the  cross. 

The  latter  name  was  given  to  this  festi- 
val, because  on  this  day  they  exalted  or 
set  up  the  cross  in  the  great  church  at 
Constantinople,  in  order  to  show  it  to  the 
people. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  ORDERS.  By 
Canon  35,  the  bishop,  before  he  admit 
any  person  to  holy  orders,  shall  diligently 
examine  him,  in  the  presence  of  those 
ministers  that  shall  assist  him  at  the 
imposition  of  hands ;  and  if  the  bishop 
have  any  lawful  impediment,  he  shall 
cause  the  said  ministers  carefully  to  exa- 
mine every  such  person  so  to  be  onlered. 
And  if  any  bishop  or  suffragan  shall  admit 
any  to  sacred  orders  who  is  not  so  exami- 
ned and  qualified  as  before  we  have  or- 


dained [viz.  in  Canoa  84],  the  arehbialNf 
of  his  province  having  notice  thereof^  ui 
being  assisted  therein  by  one  bishop,  sfail 
suspend  the  said  bishop  or  saffragtn  m 
offending,  from  making  either  deacooior 
priests  for  the  space  of  two  years. 

Of  common  nsht,  this  examinalion  po^ 
taineth  to  the  archdeacon,  saith  liawood; 
and  so  saith  the  canon  law.  in  which  tUi 
is  laid  down  as  one  brancn  of  the  iidii 
deaconal  office.  Which  is  also  suppoiad 
in  our  present  form  of  ordination,  both  of 
priests  and  deacons,  where  the  archdoip ' 
con's  office  is  to  present  the  persons  that  as 
apt  and  meet.  And  for  the  regular  method 
of  examination,  we  are  referred  by  Iil> 
wood  to  the  canon  upon  that  head^  inserted 
in  the  body  of  the  canon  law,  viz.  Whn 
the  bishop  intends  to  hold  an  ordioatjo^ 
all  who  are  desirous  to  be  admitted  iflM 
the  ministery  are  to  appear  on  the  foodl 
day  before  the  ordination;  and  then  iho 
bishop  shall  appoint  some  of  the  priorii 
attending  him.  and  others  skilled  la  ikl 
divine  law,  and  exercised  in  the  eocli 
tical  sanctions,  who  shall  diligently 
mine  the  life,  age,  and  title  of  the 


to  be  ordained ;  at  what  place  they  U  ' 
their  education;  whether  they  be  mI 
learned ;  whether  they  be  instructed  in  ihl 
law  of  God  ;  and  they  shall  be  diligandf 
examined  for  three  days  successirely;  ill 
so  on  the  Saturday,  they  who  are  approfii 
shall  ^e  presented  to  the  bishop. 

[Upon  the  learning  of  those  who  am  H 
be  ordained,  the  genend  convention  of  18S 
passed  the  following  canon  : 

Canon  V.  Qf  the  Learning  (f  tkm  wb 
are  to  be  ordained.  Section  1.  No  pm* 
shall  be  ordained  in  this  Church  until  kl 
shall  have  satisfied  the  bishop  and  iki 
presbyters  by  whom  he  shall  be  examino^ 
that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  holf 
scriptures,  can  read  the  Old  Testament ii 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  New  Tor 
tament  in  the  original  Greek,  is  adeqcalolf 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  tonmie,  and  thtf 
he  hath  a  competent  knowleclge  of  natmil 
and  moral  philosophy,  and  church  hisIM 
and  hath  paid  attention  to  composition  im 
pulpit  eloquence,  as  means  of  giving addh 
tional  efficacy  to  his  labors;  unleai  iki 
bishop,  with  the  consent  of  the  staaditf 
committee  of  the  diocese,  has  dimoiM 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  anoGfOik 
languages  and  other  branches  of  leanipl 
not  strictly  ecclesiastical,  in  conri^^nlioi 
of  such  other  qualifications  for  the  6009*} 
Ministry  as  are  set  forth  in  section  4  m 
Canon  I V.    The  dispensation  with  a  koov^ 
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idge  ot  the  Hebrew  language,  to  be  re- 
pided  as  in  Canon  IV.] 

EXAMINATION  BEFORE  INSTITU- 

nON.       In  the  first  settlement   of  the 

Ckaich  of  England,  the  bishops  of  the 

nveral  dioceses  had  them  under  their  own 

ifliinediate  care,  and  the  clergy  living  in 

B  community  with  them,  whom  they  sent 

rtr'***^  to  several  parts  of  their  diocese.% 

■Btfaey  saw  occasion  to  employ  them ;  but, 

hf  degrees,  they  found  it  necessary  to 

piloe  presbyters  within  such  a  compass, 

mal  they  might  attend  upon  the  service  of 

Bod  amongst  the  inhabitants.    These  pre- 

■iKto,  which  are  since  called  parisnes. 

msmu  at  first  much  larger ;  and  when  lords 

of  manors  were  inclined  to  build  churches 

Wk  their  own  convenience,  they  found  it 

■eeeesary  to  make  some  endowments,  to 

■Mige  thoM  who  officiated  in  their  churches 

B»  a  diligent  attendance:  upon  this,  the 

■•feral  bishops  were  very  well  content  to . 

iM^oee  patrons  have  the  nomination  of 

penoos  to  those  churches,  provided  they 

OTie  ntisfied  of  the  fitness  of  those  per- 

aoos,  and  that  it  were  not  deferred  beyond 

mmi^  a  limited  time.    So  that  the  right  of 

yaiimiage  is  really  but  a  limited  trust ; 

■■d  the  bishops  are  still  in  law  the  judges 

of  the  fitness  of  the  persons  to  be  employed 

m  the  several  parts  of  their  dioceses.  The 

vMfons  never  nad  the  absolute  disposal  of 

ibetr  benefices  upon  their  own  terms ;  but 

if  they  did  not  present  fit  persons  within 

tka  limited  time,  the  care  or  the  places  did 

lHara  to  the  bishop,  who  was  then  bound 

to  no  vide  for  them. 

By  the  statute  Articuli  cleri^  9  Edward 
He  1.  c.  13,  it  is  enacted  as  follows: — 
II  it  oesired  that  spiritual  persons,  whom 
iMr  lord  the  king  doth  present  unto  bene- 
ficeiof  the  Chnrch  (if  the  bishop  will  not 
*dnit  them,  either  for  lack  of  learning,  or 
fcr  other  cause  reasonable),  may  not  be 
^nder  the  examination  of  lay  persons  in 
^  cues  aforesaid,  as  it  is  now  attempted. 
BQMrary  to  the  decrees  canonical ;  but 
1^  they  may  sue  unto  a  spiritual  judge 
■r  lemedy,  as  right  shall  require.  The 
■•»er>-Of  the  ability  of  a  person  pre- 
Msd  onto  a  benefice  of  the  Church,  the 
Elimination  belongeth  to  a  spiritual  judge ; 
ttilhith  been  oi^  heretofore,  and  shall 
NMncafier. 

EIARCH.  An  officer  in  the  Greek 
Chaiefa,  whose  bniinew  it  is  to  visit  the 
IHMriooes  allotted  to  him,  in  order  to  in- 
km  himself  of  the  lives  and  manners  of 
At  dergy;  take  cognizance  of  ecclesi- 
the  manner  of  celebrating 
16 


divine  service ;  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  particularly  confession;  the 
observance  of  the  canons ;  monastic  dis- 
cipline ;  affairs  of  marrianres ;  divorces,  &c. 

EXCOMMUNICATION  is  an  ecclesias- 
tical  censure,  whereby  the  person  against 
whom  it  is  pronounced  is  for  the  time  cast 
out  of  the  communion  of  the  Church. 

Excommunication  is  of  two  kinds,  the 
le!«ser  and  the  greater:  the  lesser  excom- 
munication is  the  depriving  the  offender  of 
the  use  of  the  sacraments  and  divine  wor- 
ship 'j  and  this  sentence  is  passed  by  judges 
ecclesiastical,  on  such  persons  as  are  guilty 
of  obstinacy  or  disobedience,  in  not  ap- 
pearing upon  a  citation,  or  not  submitting 
to  penance,  or  other  injunctions  of  the 
court. 

The  greater  excommunication  is  that 
whereby  men  are  deprived  not  only  of  the 
sacraments  and  the  benefits  of  divine  offi- 
ces, but  of  the  society  and  conversation  of 
the  faithful. 

If  a  person  be  excommunicated  gene- 
rally ;  as  if  the  judge  say,  /  excommunioitc 
such  a  person  J  tnis  shall  be  understood  of 
the  greater  excommunication. 

The  law  in  many  cases  inflicts  the  cen- 
sure of  excommunication  ipso  facto  upon 
offenders;  which  nevertheless  is  not  in- 
tended so  as  to  condemn  any  person  with- 
out a  lawful  trial  for  his  offence :  but  he 
must  first  be  found  guilty  in  the  proper 
court ;  and  then  the  law  ^ives  that  judg- 
ment. And  there  are  divers  provincial 
constitutions,  by  which  it  is  provided,  that 
this  sentence  shall  not  be  pronounced  (in 
oniinary  cases)  without  previous  moni- 
tion or  notice  to  the  parties,  which  also  is 
agreeable  to  the  ancient  canon  law. 

By  Canon  65,  all  ordinaries  shall  in  their 
several  jurisdictions  carefully  see  and  give 
order,  that  as  well  those  who  for  obstinate 
refusing  to  frequent  divine  service  esta- 
blished by  public  authority  within  this 
realm  of  England,  as  those  also  (especi- 
ally those  of  the  better  sort  and  condition) 
who  for  notorious  contumacy,  or  other  no- 
table crimes,  stand  lawfully  excommuni- 
cate (unless  within  three  months  immedi- 
ately after  the  said  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication pronounced  against  them,  they  re- 
form themselves,  and  obtain  the  benefit  of 
absolution),  be  every  six  months  ensuing, 
as  well  in  the  parish  church  as  in  the  ca- 
thedral chnrch  of  the  diocese  in  which 
they  remain,  by  the  minister  openly  in  the 
time  of  divine  service  upon  some  Skinday 
denounced  and  declared  excommunicatei 
that  others  may  be  thereby  both  admo- 
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nished  to  refrain  their  company  and  society, 
and  excited  the  rather  to  procure  a  writ 
<U  excommunicato  capiendo,  thereby  to  bring 
and  reduce  them  into  due  order  and  obe- 
dience. Likewise  the  registrar  of  every 
ecclesiastical  court  shall  yearly,  between 
Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  duly  certify 
the  archbishop  of  the  province  of  all  and 
singular  the  premises  aforesaid. 

By  Canon  68.  If  the  minister  refuse  to 
bury  any  corpse,  except  the  party  deceased 
were  denounced  and  excommunicated  by 
the  greater  excommunication,  for  some 
grievous  and  notorious  crime,  and  no  man 
able  to  testify  of  his  repentance,  he  shall 
be  suspended  by  the  bishop  from  his  mi- 
nistry for  the  space  of  three  months. 

But  by  the  rubric  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  the  burial  office  shall  not  be 
used  for  any  that  die  excommunicate. 

[The  law  of  the  American  Church  as 
expressed  by  the  4 2d  canon  of  1832,  is  as 
follows : — 

Section  1.  If  any  persons  within  this 
Church  offend  their  brethren  by  any 
wickedness  of  life,  such  persons  shall  be 
repelled  from  the  holy  communion,  agree- 
ably to  the  rubric. 

Section  2.  There  being  the  provision 
in  the  second  rubric  before  the  commu- 
nion service,  requiring  that  every  minister 
repelling  from  the  communion  shall  give 
an  account  of  the  same  to  the  ordinary  j  it 
is  hereby  provided,  that  on  the  information 
to  the  effect  statea  being  laid  before  the 
ordinary,  that  is,  the  bishop,  it  shall  not  be 
his  duty  to  institute  an  inquiry,  unless 
there  be  a  complaint  made  to  him  in  writ- 
ing by  the  repelled  party.  But  on  receiv- 
ing complaint,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
bishop,  unless  he  think  fit  to  restore  him 
from  the  insufficiency  of  the  cause  as- 
signed by  the  minister,  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry, as  may  be  directed  by  the  canons 
of  the  diocese  in  which  the  event  has 
taken  place.  And  the  notice  given  as  above 
by  the  minister,  shall  be  a  sufficient  pre- 
sentation of  the  party  repelled. 

Section  3.  In  the  case  of  a  great  he- 
niousness  of  ofTence  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  this  Church,  they  may  be  proceed- 
ed against  to  the  depriving  them  of  all  pri- 
vileges of  church  membership,  according 
to  such  rules  or  process  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Greneral  Convention,  and 
until  such  rules  and  process  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  such  as  may  be  provided  by  the 
different  State  Conventions.] 

EXEDR^.  {Lat)  In  ecclesiastical 
antiqaity  i«  the  general  name   of  sach 


EXHORTATION. 

buildincs  as  were  distinct  from  lh^ 
body  of  the  (karduM^  and  yetwili^ 
bounds  of  the  church,  taken  in  iti ». 
sense.  Thus  Eusebio^  speaking  ^ 
church  of  Paulinus  at  Tyre,  says,  ''T 
that  curious  artist  had  finiecedhiski 
structure  within,  he  then  set  himidtffl 
the  exedm,  or  building  that  loiiied  « 
another  by  the  sides  of  the  da 
Among  the  xedrm.  the  chief  was  the  li 
tery,  or  place  of  baptism. 

EXEMPTION,  in  the  ecdemi 
sense  of  the  word,  means  a  privikngs  | 
by  the  pope  to  the  cleigy,  and  \ 
to  the  laity,  to  exempt,  or  free 
the  jurisdiction  of  taeir  respectifs 
naries. 

When  monasteries  began  to  been 
and  governed  by  abbots  of  great  qi 
merit,  and  figure, these  men,  to  coter 
ambition,  and  to  discharge  theai 
from  the  subjection  which  they  turn 
the  bishops,  procured  grants  fromtlM^ 
of  Rome,  to  be  received  under  the  pi 
tion  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  be  pot  ifli 
ately  under  subjection  to  the  pope.  . 
reouest  being  for  the  interest  of  the  i 
of  Rome,  inasmuch  as  it  contribate4| 
ly  to  the  advancement  of  the  papal  ■ 
rity,  all  the  monasteries  were  pHU 
exempted.  The  chapters  also  of  ciAi 
churches  obtained  exemptions  npM 
same  score. 

EXHORTATION.  By  this  geoenifl 
the  addresses  of  the  minister  to  the  pH 
in  the  liturgy  are  called.  While  tMn 
said,  the  people  stand,  in  sign  of  na 
ful  attention,  but  do  not  repeat  than 
the  minister,  since  they  are  not  adAff 
to  the  Almighty  made  in  their  naM 
addresses  to  them  only. 

The  ancient  Church,  indeed,  hil 
such  exhortations,  for  their  daily,  orrt 
weekly,  communions  made  it  knom 
there  was  then  no  solemn  asaembt 
Christians  without  it,  and  every  OM 
under  censure)  was  expected  toeofl 
nicate.  But  now,  when  the  time  iiM 
what  uncertain,  and  our  long  oai> 
have  made  some  of  us  ignonH^ 
others  forgetful  of  this  duty ;  dunC  i 
unwilling,  and  all  of  us  more  or  hi 
disposed  for  it;  it  was  thouj^t  both 
dent  and  necessary  to  provide  dtsM 
hortations,  to  be  read  idbcn  the  mim^f 
warning  if  the  communion^  tolidk  k  ■ 
ways  to  dOf  upon  the  Sunday  orsomtd 
immediatmf  preceding. 

As  to  the  composures  thenuelTei^t 
are  so  extraordinary  auitable,  that  if  ^ 
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I^B  tin  leant  wouJd  dulv  weigh  and  c*on* 
jr  tti^tn,  ihey  would  be  do  »mali  help 
ItrcJA  «&  due  preparation.  The  iiral  coii* 
I  |9 roper  extionations  and  insiructions 
\  ito  prepare  ourselves;  ihe  latter  is 
k  «a  J^^eut,  and  a|pplioable  to  tho?e  who 
irakll^r  turn  their  backs  upnn  those 
ii  XEi>^0teries,  and  shows  the  danger  of 
p  "W^LM  n  and  frivolous  excn&es  which  men 
l^rMiJy  make  for  their  stayini;  away, 
^rbic^h  reason  it  is  appoitiled  by  the 
1^  tc»  be  ui^d  insteaa  of  the  forme r, 
fc^v^i  the  minister  shall  observe  that 
i^o  D I «  are  negligent  to  come. —  IVheatly, 
E^Ol>  TS.  (  From  the  Greek  •  Ef^^t^r^  go- 
M^  jT  the  terra  generally  applieil  to  the 
Miaa-^^  of  the  Israelites  from  Kgynl. ) 
xid  book  of  the  Bible  is  i<o  caliedj 
k{  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  ac- 
^hftt  part  of  the  saered  history.  Il 
^nds  the  transactions  of  1 45  years, 
^eath  of  Joseph  in  2369  bx.  to  the 
«>f  the  Tabernacle  in  2114. 
C^ISMS  (from  £f«»p<'W,  to  conjure) 
dain  prayers  used  of  old  in  the 
ckorches  for  the  disposseseing  of 
This  custom  of  exorcism  is  as 
5^^  ^^*  Christianity  itself^  being  prac- 
^3^  our  SaviouKj  the  apostles,  and  the 
^m^^  Church  ;  and  the  Christians  were 
^■*  ^^ssured  of  the  pre  valency  of  their 
J*2*  upon  these  occasions,  I  hat  iliey 
^:r3^  ofTered  the  heathens  to  venture 
*^^^^sopoi;  the  success  of  them. 
'"^  was  a  custom  which  obtained  in 
^^^^3?"  ages  of  the  Church,  which  was 
^•e  the  baptized  persooi  or  to  cast 
^1  of  him.  who  was  supposed  lo 
cen  possession  of  hl^  body  in  his 
aTateti  state.  But  because,  in  pro- 
^ime^  many  superstitious  and  no* 
-*  ^'^  practices  mixed  with  this  an- 
'  cially  in  the  Roman  Church, 
.,,w.  f»  wisely  thought  fit  to  lay  it 
ide,  and  to  substitute  in  Jieu  of  it 
Ort excellent  prayer^*:  wherein  the 
^^^'  and  ih©  congregation  put  up  their 
5^^^^  to  Almighty  God,  that  the  child 
J^^^  delivered  from  the  power  of  the 
t^^J^  d  receive  all  the  benefits  of  the  di- 
p^'^^e  and  prolection,  without  the  an- 
^^^^^einony  attending  it* — Dr.  Nkhofis, 
^*^  *^CISTt5  were  persons  ordained  in 
I  m^^'  s«d  of  the  third  century,  on  pur- 
^  '^  take  car©  of  such  as  were  demo- 
^  ^^c  poiseafted  nvith  evil  spirits.  In 
^^^"^^  ages  of  Christianity  there  were 
1^  .  t>^rfions  who  are  represented  as  pos- 
jjn^^^ilh  evil  spirits,  and  exorcism  was 
^*^^  not  by  any  particiilar  i*el  of 


meut  but  after warils  it  was  judged  requi- 
site by  the  bishops  to  appropriate  this  office 
by  ordination. 

Canon  72.  No  minister  shall^  without 
the  license  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
under  his  hand  and  tseai^  attempt,  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  lo  cast  out  any 
devil  or  devils,  under  pain  of  llie  impula* 
tion  of  imposture  or  cozenage^  atrd  uepo- 
siiion  from  ibo  mifiislry. 

In  the  form  of  baptism,  in  the  lilnrgy  of 
the  2  Edward  VI,,  ii  was  ordered  thus: 
Then  let  the  priest,  looking  upon  the  chil- 
dren, »ixy\  ^*  I  command  thee,  unclean 
spirit,  in  the  name  of  the  FjitjieRj  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  thou 
come  out  and  depart  from  these  in  fan  la, 
whom  oar  Loitu  Jesus  Christ  halh  vouch- 
safed to  call  to  his  holy  baptism,  lo  be 
made  members  of  his  body,  and  of  his 
holy  congregation ;  therefore,  thou  eurs^ed 
Bpini,  remember  thy  sentence,  remember 
thy  judgment,  remember  the  day  lo  be  at 
hand  w-lierein  thou  shall  burn  in  fire  ever- 
iastin^,  prepared  for  ihee  and  thy  angels ; 
and  presume  not  hereafter  lo  exercise  any 
tyranny  towards  these  infants  whom 
Christ  hath  bought  with  his  precious 
blood,  and  by  this  his  holy  baptism  call- 
ed In  be  of  hirt  Hock,'' 

EXPECTATION  WEEK.  The  whole 
of  the  interval  between  Ascension  Day 
and  Whitsunday  is  so  called,  because  at 
this  lime  the  apostles  continued  irj  earnest 
prayer  and  expectation  of  the  Comforler. 

EXPIATION.  A  religious  act,  by 
which  ^aiisfaciion  or  atonement  is  made 
for  some  crime,  ihe  guilt  removed,  and 
the  obligation  to  punish  cancelled.  (Lev. 
XV.  1  5.) 

EXTRAVAGANTS.  (See  Dccretalt.) 
A  name  given  to  thof»e  decretal  epistles  of 
the  popes  after  ihe  Clementines.  The  first 
extra vagants  are  those  of  John  XX 1 11,, 
successor  lo  Clement  V.;  they  were  so 
named  because  at  first,  ihey  were  not  di- 
gested, nor  ranged  with  the  other  papal 
conslilulions,  but  seemed  lo  be^  aa  il  were, 
detached  from  ihe  canon  law;  and  ihey 
retained  the  same  name  when  they  were 
afterwards  inserted  into  the  body  of  the 
canon  law.  Thecollection  of  decretals,  in 
1483,  were  called  the  common  extrava- 
gant*)  notwilhstanding  they  were  likewise 
embodied  with  the  re^l  of  the  canon  law» 

EXTREME  UNCTION,  Of  extreme 
unction  the  Romish  Council  of  Trent  as- 
serts, '•  The  holy  unction  of  the  sick  was 
instituted  by  our  Lord  Christ,  as  truly 
and  properly  a  sacrament  of  ihe  New  Tea* 
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tament,  as  is  implied,  indeed,  in  St.  Mark ; 
but  commended  and  declared  to  the  faith- 
ful by  James,  the  apostle  and  brother  of 
the  LoRP.  "  Is  any  sick  amon^;  you  ?  Let 
him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church,  and 
lot  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the 
Lord  shall  raise  him  up,  and  if  he  have 
committed  sins  they  shall  be  forgiven  him.'- 
From  which  words,  as  the  Church  hath 
learned  from  apostolic  tradition  handed 
down,  she  teaches  the  matter,  form,  proper 
minister,  and  effect  of  this  wholesome  sa- 
crament ;  for  the  Church  has  understood 
that  the  matter  is  oil  blessed  by  the  bishop, 
for  unction  most  aptly  represents  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  wherewith  the  soul  of 
the  sick  man  'is  invisibly  anointed :  then 
that  the  form  consists  of  these  words,  "  By 
this  anointing,''  &c. 

The  following  are  the  canons  upon  the 
subject  passed  by  that  council. 

Canon  \.  If  any  shall  say,  that  extreme 
unction  is  not  truly  or  properly  a  sacra- 
ment instituted  by  our  Lord  Christ,  and 
declared  by  the  blessed  apostle  James; 
but  only  a  rite  received  from  the  fathers, 
or  a  human  invention;  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed. 

Canon  II.  If  any  shall  say,  that  the 
holy  anointing  of  the  sick  does  not  confer 
^race,  nor  remit  sins,  nor  relieve  the  sick, 
but  that  it  has  ceased,  as  if  it  were  for- 
merly only  the  grace  of  healing  ;  let  him 
be  accursed. 

Canon  III.  If  any  shall  sajr,  that  the 
rite  and  usage  of  extreme  unction,  which 
the  holy  Roman  Church  observes,  is  con- 
trary to  the  sentence  of  the  blessed  apostle 
James,  and.  therefore,  should  be  changed, 
and  may  be  despised  by  Christians  with- 
out sin  ;  let  him  be  accursed. 

Canon  IV.  If  any  shall  say,  that  the 
presbyters  of  the  Church,  whom  St.  James 
directs  to  be  called  for  the  anointing  of 
the  sick,  are  not  priests  ordained  by  the 
bishops,  but  elders  in  a^,  in  any  com- 
munity :  and  that,  thereK)re,  the  priest  is 
not  the  only  proper  minister  of  extreme 
^•unction  :  let  him  be  accursed. 

Here  the  institution  of  extreme  unction 
by  our  Lord  is  implied  by  Mark,  vi.  13, 
where  it  is  said  of  the  apostles,  that  "  they 
anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and 
healed  them."  But,  by-and-bye  (session  22, 
ch.  1),  we  are  told  that  the  Christian  priest- 
hood was  not  instituted  until  our  Lord's 
last  supper.  Either,  then,  extreme  unction 
is  no  sacrament,  or  they  who  are  no  priests 
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can  administer  a  sacrament;  fectb 
ties  were  tiot  priests,  according 
Church  of  Rome,  at  the  time  spokes^^^ 
St  Mark.     But,  further,  a  saeramenC*^ 
visible   form  of  invisible  grace;  bu<» 
passage  in  St.  Mark  speaks  only  of  b«^<S-" 
the  body,  and,  therefore,  Cajetan,  ai>  m  iv 
by  Catharinus,  rejects  this  text  ai  k     m^ 
plicable  to   this  sacrament ;   and  SaS 
(in  Part  iii.  disp.  39,  sect.  1,  n.  &),  is     ^^ 
that  ^'  when  the  aposdes  are  said  to  uos  c 
the  sick  and  heal  ttiem  (Mark.  vi.  13),    ^IB 
was  not  said  in  reference  to  the  sactan.^'^* 
of  unction,  because  their  cures  had  wdo    J 
themselves  an  immediate  respect  to  «>^    ^ 
soul."    Nor  will  this  pretended 

derive  more  assistance  from  the  ^ ^ 

St.  James,  in  which  they  say  that  Hamti^ 
stitution  by  our  Lord  is  proclaimed  b^^ 
declared  by  that  apostle,  at  least  if  CaO  -S 
nal  Cajetan  is  any  authority,  who  is  ^£ 
cited  by  Catharinus  in  his  Annotaticfcrfw 
Paris,  1535,  p.  191,  de  Sacramento  "  ^^^ 
tionis  ExtremoB.  "  Sed  et  quod  m^  g 
B.  Jacobus,  '  Infirmatur  quis  in  vo-^  "^ 
&c.  pariter  negat  reverendissimus  a^^  <*) 
sacramentum  pertinere,  ita  ecnbeam,g^^^4 
ex  verbis,  nee  ex  eflfectu,  vvba  ht^^  ^^ 
quuntur  do  sacramentali  unctione  0^^  ^^ 
unctionis,  sed  magis  de  unctiom^  ^^ 
instituit  Dominus  Jesus  exercei»«^^^^ 
BBgrotifl.  Textus  enim  non  dicil,  W"  '^^ 
tur  quis  ad  mortem?  sed  absololik:;^^^  ^  4 
matur  quis  ?"  &c.  But  that  thC^^'JJ 
which  they  now  call  a  sacrament^  :^  ™* 
ginally  applied  chiefly  to  the  h*^^  -^ 
the  body,  is  manifest  from  th^.^Kae  dm 
which  accompanieiUt.  ''Curaq]K:.^aiBHB 
Redemptor  noster,  gratis  Spiriv  .^latte 
hnguores  iitiw  infirmi,"  and  so  ^  th«  da 
tions,  *'  in  loco  ubi  plus  dohr  tiy*^^  mwrf, 
plius  perungatnr,'^  Let  the  n^p*^*"— *w"^' 
most  oil  applied  in  the  part  wj 
is  greatest. — Sacr.  Gregor.,  \^. 
Pans,  1542,  p.  252.)  From  all 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
tions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  or^- 
ter  must  be  pronounced  **ni 
Which,  if  it  were  a  mere  opiit 
be  of  no  great  consequence, 
their  assertion  is  supported  by 
and  every  communicant  in  tni 
bound  to  believe  it  as  neci 
tion,  it  serves  to  show  the 


Roman  mother  both  to  her  owi 
and  to  them  whom  she  reckoDS 
It  is  in  vain  that  the  Roman 
tempt  to  strengthen  their  cause 
to  the  Greek  mysteries.    The  Gi 
teries  and  the  Latin 
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hid  as  concerns  ibis  of 
|as  its  epilhet  '^  exlreme,'' 
nana  have  acUled,  implies) 
perpon*  i«  nrticHh  mortis^  qt 
hSivte  have  it  in  ihe  third 
drives  as  iitile  countenance 
lk  Church  as  it  does  from 

610  the  Greek  Churchy  the 
ut?  is  used  to  persons  in 
nd  is  URed  by  them  solely 
sickness,  as  the  fol low- 
be  application  of  the  oil 
*  O  holy  Father,  the  phy- 
Hts  and  bodies^  who  aidst 
_^begoUen  Son,  our  Lord 
t»  heal  all  diseases,  and  to 
m  death,  heal  this  thy  mi- 
the  bodily  intirrnity  under 
labori«,  and  rai^e  him  up  by 
Christ.*' — Perctvalj  Roman 
if  Grtek  Church. 
I  of  the  canonical  books  of 
led  the  Book  of  Ezra. 
>f  Ezra  was  written  in  the 
he  auihor*s  life,  and  com- 
ransaciions  of  about  eighty, 
Ki  a  hundred  year?,  it  iti- 
lory  of  the  Jews  from  the 
'fl  edict  for  iheir  reiiirn,  to 
year  of  Artaxerxe?  Lon^^i- 
IS  book  are  recorded  the 
56  Jews  who  returned  from 
*yrus^s  proclamation  for  the 
lie  tempie,  the  laying  of  the 
wp>if  &'c.,  as  already  related. 
^  was  written  in  the  Chal- 
^amely,  from  the  eighth 
urlh  chapter  to  the  twenly- 
>f  the  seventh  chapter;  all 
rilten  in  Hebrew. 
COL'RT  belong,^  to  the 
Canterbury,  and  hi-<  ofFicer 
faster  of  the  Facuttjes.  His 
ml  dispenHalion  to  rnarry^ 
days  prohibited,  to  hold  two 

Es  incompatible,  and  such 
»  Gract,  Jmtificatiofi.) 
ted  righteous  beiore  God^ 
IritofotJf  Lonnantl  SAViotra 
by  faiihf  and  not  for  our 
f  deserviriiis.      Wherefore, 

Kified  by  faith  only  is  a 
doctrine,  and  very  full  of 
ire  largely  is  expressed  in 
Juslificalion,^' — Atttck  XL 
neric  sense^  either  means 
y  the  creeds  of  the  Ca- 
means  ifiat  very  Catholic 
a  Ulan  believe  failti- 


fully  he  cannot  be  ?aved.  Thus,  when 
the  priei4t  is  directed^  in  the  otiice  for  the 
baptir^m  of  those  of  riper  years,  to  intjuire 
into  the  faith  of  the  candidates,  he  astks 
lii^  uHsenl  to  one  of  the  creeils :  aiuij  in 
the  office  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  he 
is  required  to  use  the  same  lest^  and  this 
of  course  agrees  with  St.  Paul's  staleincjii: 
**'  With  the  heart  man  believeth  uuio 
righieousnesB,  and  with  the  mouth  con- 
fession is  made  unlo  satvalion."' 

It  should  be  noiedj  that  we  are'  justtified 
by  faithj  not  hecaiise  of  faith  ;  for  there  is 
no  more  **  tnerit'"  in  our  faith,  than  in  our 
works.  Faith  therefore  is  not  ihe  cause, 
but  the  condition,  of  our  justification, 
which  i^  solely  to  be  attributed  to  the 
bounty  of  Gon,  and  ihe  merits  of  Chiust. 
— Archffefiam  IVekhman. 

FAITHFUL.  This  was  the  favorite, 
and  universal  name  uniformly  used  in  the 
primitive  Churc!h,  to  denote  those  who  had 
been  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion, 
and  received  by  baptism  into  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Church.  The  apoalolicat  e()is- 
tles  are  all  addressed  to  *  "faithful  men,-' 
that  isj  to  those  who  formed  the  visible 
Cliurch  in  their  respective  localities ;  those 
who  had  made  profession  of  the  failh  of 
CjimsT  in  holy  baptism. 

FALD  STOOL.  A  smaU  de?k,  at  which 
the  litany  is  etijoined  to  be  sung  or  e^aid. 
It  is  tjene rally  placed  in  those  churches  in 
which  it  is  used,  in  the  middle  of  the  choir, 
sometimes  near  the  slep^  of  the  ahar  This 
word  ii<  probably  derived  from  tho  bar- 
barous Latin t/iWa,  a  place  shut  up,  a  fold. 

FALL>1ST0R\\  The  episcopal  seat,  or 
throne,  with  in  the  chancel. 

FALL  OF  MAN,  (See  OngmaJ  Sin.) 
The  loss  of  those  perfections  and  that  hap- 
piness which  his  Maker  bestowed  on  man 
at  his  crearion,  for  the  transgression  of  a 
pofi-iiive  command,  given  for  the  trial  of  his 
obedience.  This  doctrine  may  be  stated 
in  the  language  of  our  ninth  article  :-^ 
Original  sin  standelh  not  in  the  following 
of  Adam  (as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk)^ 
but  it  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  tlie 
nature  of  every  man,  that  uaturaU^  i^  en- 
genrkred of  the  oiTspring  of  Adam,  whereby 
man  is  very  far  gone  (the  Latin  is  quam 
hngissime^  i.  e.  as  far  as  jxmsibk)  from 
original  ri^hleousiiess>  and  is  of  his  own 
nature  incltned  to  evil,  so  thai  the  flesh 
histeth  always  contrary  to  the  Spirit;  and 
Hierefore.  in  every  person  born  into  this 
world,  it  de&erveth  God's  wrath  and  dam- 
nation. And  tliis  infection  of  nature  doth 
remain,  yea^  in  diem  that  axe  legeuerated, 
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whereby  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  called  in 
Greek  ^pot^tiita  aapgor^  which  M)me  do  ex- 
pound the  wisdom,  EK)me  sensuality,  Pome 
ttie  aflfection,  some  the  desire  of  the  flesh, 
is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God.  And 
although  there  is  no  condemnation  for 
them  that  believe  and  are  baptized,  yet 
the  apostle  doth  confess  that  concupiscence 
and  lust  hath  of  itself  the  nature  of  sin. 

FAMILIARS  OF  THE  INQUISITION. 
(See  Inquisition.)  In  order  to  support  the 
cruel  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Spain,  great  privileges  were  bestowed 
upon  such  of  tne  nobility  as  were  willing 
to  decade  themselves  so  far  as  to  become 
famihars  of  the  holy  office.  The  king 
himself  assumed  the  title,  and  was  pro- 
tector of  the  order. 

The  business  of  these  familiars  was  to 
•assist  in  the  apprehending  of  such  persons 
as  were  accused,  and  to  carry  them  to 
prison ;  upon  which  occasion  the  unhappy 
person  was  surrounded  by  such  a  number 
of  these  officious  gentlemen,  that  though 
he  was  neither  fettered  nor  bound,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  escaping  out  of  their 
hands.  As  a  reward  of  this  base  employ- 
ment, the  familiars  were  allowed  to  com- 
mit the  most  enormous  actions,  to  debauch, 
assassinate,  and  kill,  with  impunity.  If 
they  happened  to  be  prosecuted  for  any 
crime,  tne  Inquisition  took  upon  itself  the 
prosecution,  and  immediately  the  familiar 
entered  himself  as  their  prisoner;  after 
which  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  where  he 
pleased,  and  act  in  all  things  as  if  he  weie 
free. 

A  gentleman,  a  familiar  of  the  holy 
office  at  Corduba,  having  killed  a  person, 
the  inquisitors  were  so  strongly  solicited 
asrainst  him,  that  they  could  not  help  con- 
demning him  pursuant  to  the  laws.  But 
the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  familiars  getting 
a  horse  ready  for  him,  and  a  sum  of  money, 
let  him  privately  out  of  prison.  Another, 
being  put  in  prison  for  having  disputed  on 
free-will  and  grace  (for  which  any  other 
person  would  have  been  punished  with  the 
utmost  severity),  was  only  admonished  not 
to  argue  any  more  upon  religion,  and  pre- 
sently set  at  liberty. — BrougMon, 

FANATICISM.  When  men  add  to 
enthusiasm  and  zeal  for  the  cause  which 
they  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  truth,  a 
hatred  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  them, 
whether  in  politics  or  religion,  they  fall  [ 


Reformation,  in  the  vemacnlmr  tonpM^li 
the  epistle  in  Latin,  anciently  used  io 
churches,  forming  an  explication  or  ^mm 
phrase  of  the  Latin  text,  vene  by  ?m«| 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Toe  mM 
deacon  first  repeated  each  verse  of 
epistle  or  ledio  in  Latin,  and  two  eb 
ters  sang  the  farse  or  explanation.   Hi: 


following  is  an  example  from  ihe  flpiirir 
with  K  farse  for  new-year's  day.  "Gori: 
plople,  for  whose  salvation  God  deigsii 


to  clothe  himself  in  flesh,  andhnmblyliii 
in  a  cradle,  who  has  the  whole  world  k; 
his  hands,  render  him  sweet  thanks,  wb 
in  his  life  worked  snch  wonders,  and  fir! 
our  redemption  humbled  himself  efoili 
death."— I^to  EnigtoUB,  ^.  Then  foBoi) 
the  lesson  from  the  epistle  of  St  VvAU 
Titus,  and  then  the  farse  proceeds.  "H 
Paul  sent  this  ditty,-'  &c. — See  Buu/I 
Bistoi-v  of  Music,  ii.  256. 

FASTING.    (See  Abttinenee  and  Ml) 
Abstinence  from  food. 

By  the  regulations  of  the  Church,  fiuAf^ 
though  not  defined  as  to  its  degree,  is  ■■ 
culcated  at  seasons  of  pecnliar  penHflM 
and  humiliation,  as  a  valuable auxiliaiyli 
the  cultivation  of  habits  of  deyotioB  «i 
self-denial.  Respecting  its 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
diversity  of  opinion  until  late  years,  rsr 
ing  was  customary  in  the  Church  of  Got 
long  before  the  introduction  of  Christiaii^, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Old  Testament  Mfi^ 
tures.  That  it  was  sanctioned  by  Mr 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  is  equally  phii. 
And  that  it  was  intended  to  contmot  ii 
the  future  Church  can  scarcely  be  qMi* 
tioned  ;  for  Christ  gave  his  disciplas  pv* 
ticular  instruction  respecting  it,  no  ii 
reprobating  the  abuses  of  it  anion|  Ai 
Pharisees,  never  objects  to  its  legitMH 
use.  He  even  declares,  that  after  hisaf- 
cension  his  disciples  should  fast:  "Ths 
days  will  come  when  the  brid^roomiUl 
be  taken  away  from  them,  and  then  ifaeT 
shall  fast  in  those  days."  (Luke,  y.  U) 
Accordingly,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apoidei 
occur  several  notices  of  fasting  conneelsd 
with  religious  devotions.  St  Paol  evi- 
dently practised  it  with  some  degree  ef 
frequency.  (2  Cor.  xi.  27.)  He  also  ieeaf> 
nises  the  custom,  as  known  in  the  Cori^ 
thian  Church,  and  makes  soine  obsent* 
tions  implying  its  continuance.    From  ibe 


, ._-^  _.-,    _  „    -        days  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  tm^ 

into  fanaticism,  and  thus  violating  the  law     fasting  has  been  regarded  under  yirioei 

of  Ctiristian  charity,  are  guilty  of  a  great    modifications  as  a  valuable  auxtliaif  M> 

sin.  penitence.     In  former  tiroes,   ChriitiiM 

FARSE.    An  addition,  used  before  the  |  were  exceedingly  strict  in  abstaining  hm 
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ctncl  ot  food  for  nearly  the  whole  of 
ft  appointed  fast-day^,  receiving  only  at 
Ited  tiraes  what  was  aciMatiy  necessiiry 
r  the  support  of  life.  At  the  season  of 
Mit,  much  lime  was  spent  in  mnrtilica- 
mx  and  open  confese^ioii  of  sin,  accompa- 

'►  by  ihose  outward  acts  whk'h  tend  to 
lonlrol  of  the  body  and  its  appeiiies; 
'priea  of  godly  discipline  Mill  ai*sociated 
kthe  fienrices  of  that  solenm  period  of 

clesiaMical  year.  | 

I  the  practice  of  fastings  the  intelli|;jent 

liftti  wiJl  not  rest  in  the  oulv^ard  act, 

h regard  it  only  a$  a  meansi  to  a  goo(l 
Mm!.  A1!  must  acknowledge  ihal  ihi^  re- 
RMntf  even  upon  the  innocent  appetites 
pi  the  body,  i*  eminently  beuelicial  in 
■Mistiii^  the  operations  of  the  mind.  It 
biiigi  the  animal  part  of  our  nature  into 
iMaier  subservience  to  the  Bpiriinal.  It 
Mils  to  prevent  that  heaviness  and  in- 
ioiettce  of  the  faculties,  as  well  as  that 
pgftorbation  of  ihe  pa^ssions,  which  often 
iirm'#*f*tl  trom  indulgence  and  repletion  of 
ll  is  ihu!^  highly  o?efid  in  pro- 
hat  calmness  of  mind  and  clear* 
plMB  ot  thought^  which  are  so  very  favor- 
llkle  lo  meditation  and  devotion.  The 
mat  end  of  the  obfiervance  is  to  ^*  adlict 
oie  soul/'  and  to  increase  a  genuine  con- 
tfilion  ot  heart,  and  godly  sorrow  for  sin. 
riiis  being  un^lerslood,  abstinence  will  be 
ipprov#>d  of  God,  and  made  conducive  to 
B  growth  in  spiritual  life. 

FASTS.  Those  holydays  which  are 
Ippointed  by  the  Church  as  seasonss  of 
ibMinence  and  peculiar  sorrow  for  sin. 
Tke^e  are  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  inclod- 
ing  Ash  Wednesclay  and  Good  Friday; 
||i#  Ember  days,  the  three  Rogation  days, 
Hid  all  the  Fridays  in  the  year  (excepi 
t^*day),  and  the  eves  or  vigils  of 
'-■t-a  .:       :estivala. 

^^  Cation  72f  no  minister  shall,  viithout 
^^Btcense  and  direction  of  the  bishop 
^Br  hand  arid  seal,  appoint  or  keep 
^Hiolemn  fasts,  either  publicly,  or  in  any 
pnvmte  houses^  other  than  ftucli  as  by  law 
ire.  or  by  public  authority  shall  be,  ap- 
'  ■  '  nor  shall  be  wiiinigly  present  at 
:  lem  ;  under  pain  of  suspension  for 
wti  lii-i.  lauit,  of  excommunication  for  the 
MBoad^  anfl  of  deposition  from  the  minis- 
^^r  the  third. 

^B^  the  rubric,  the  table  of  vi<rils^  and 
BE,  and  daysofabsiinence  to  be  observeil 
fii  the  year,  is  as  followeth  (which,  al- 
though not  in  wonls,  yet  in  substance  is 
the  same  with  what  is  above  expressed  in 
llui    ^foreaaid    statu te}^  viz.,  the  even  or 


vi;j[ils  before  the  Nativity  of  our  Ijoro.  the 
Piiridcaiion  of  the  Blessed  Virj^in  Mary^ 
the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Viri^in, 
Kaslei  Day,  Asceiisjion  Day^  Pentecost. 
St.  Matthias,  St.  Jolm  BapliM^  St  Peterj 
St.  James,  St.  Bartholooiew,  St.  MatlheWj 
St,  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  St,  Andrew,  St. 
Thomas,  All  Saints.  And  if  any  of  the-e 
feasts  fall  upon  a  Monday,  then  the  vigil  ur 
faei-day  shall  be  kept  upon  the  Saturday, 
and  not  upon  the  Sunday,  next  before  it* 
(See  Fasting. ) 

That  fasiin^j  or  abstinence  from  our 
u.^ual  sustenance  is  a  proper  means  to  ex- 
press sorrow  and  griel,  and  a  fit  method 
to  dispose  our  minds  towards  the  conside- 
ration of  anything  that  is  serious,  nature 
seenas  to  suggest ;  and  therefore  all  nations, 
from  ancient  times,  have  used  fastin^^as  a 
part  of  repentance,  and  as  a  means  to  avert 
the  answer  of  God.  This  is  plain  in  the 
case  of  the  Ninevites  (Jonah,  iii.  5),  whose 
notion  of  fasting,  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
(joDt  seems  to  have  been  common  to  them 
with  the  reF't  of  mankind.  In  the  Old 
Testament,  besides  the  examples  of  pri- 
vate fasting  by  David  (Ps.  Ixix.  tO)  and 
f)anjel  (Dan.  ix.  3)  and  others,  we  have 
instances  of  public  fasis  observed  by  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Jews  at  once  upon 
solemn  occasions.  (See  Lev.  xxiii-  26,  &c  : 
2  Chron.  xx,  3  ;  Ezra,  viii.  21 ;  Jer.  xxxvi. 
9;  Zech.  viii.  19  ;  Joel,  i.  14,)  It  is  true, 
indeed,  in  the  New  TeslameNt,  we  find  no 
positive  precept,  that  expressly  requires 
and  commands  us  to  fast ;  but  our  Saviol  r 
mentions  fasting'  wilh  almt*givin«T  and 
prayer,  which  are  unquestionable  duiies: 
and  the  directions  he  irave  concerning  the 
performance  of  it  sufficiently  suppose  its 
necessity.  And  he  himself  was  pleased, 
before  he  entered  upon  his  ministry,  to 
give  us  an  extraordinary  example  in  his 
own  person,  by  fasting  forty  days  and  forty 
nights.  (Matt.  iv.  2,J  He  excused  indeed 
his  disciples  from  fasting,  so  long  as  he, 
"the  bridegroom,  was  wilh  thetn ;''  be- 
cause that  being  a  timeof  joy  and  gladness, 
it  would  be  an  improper  season  for  tokens 
of  sorrow ;  but  then  he  intimateii  at  the 
same  time,  that  though  it  was  not  lil  lor 
them  then,  it  wouhl  yet  be  ilieirduiy  here- 
after: for  *■  the*  lays,'*  says  lie,  **  will  come, 
when  ihe  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  from 
diem,  and  then  they  sljall  fast."^  (Malt,  ix* 
15.)  And  accordingly  we  find,  that,  after 
his  ascension*  the  duty  of  fasiing  was  not 
only  recommended  (l  Cor  vii.  5),  but 
practised  by  the  apostles,  as  any  one  may 
see  by  the  texts  of^  Scripture  here  referred 
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to.  (AcU,  xiii.  2,  and  xiv.  23 ;  1  Cor.  ix. 
27;  2  Cor.  vi.  5,  and  xi.  27.)  After  the 
apostles,  we  find  the  primitive  Christians 
very  constant  and  regular  in  the  observa- 
tion of  both  their  annual  and  weekly  fasts. 
Their  weekly  fasts  were  kept  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fndays,  because  on  the  one  our 
Lord  was  betrayed,  on  the  other  crucified. 
The  chief  of  their  annual  fasts  was  that  of 
Lent,  which  they  observed  by  way  of  pre- 
paration for  their  feast  of  Easter. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome,  fasting  and  ab- 
stinence admit  of  a  distinction,  and  difie- 
rent  days  are  appointed  for  each  of  them. 
But  I  do  not  find  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land makes  any  difference  between  them. 
It  is  true,  in  the  title  of  the  table  of  vigils, 
&c.,  she  mentions  '^  fasts  and  days  of  ab- 
stinence" separately;  but  when  she  comes 
to  enumerate  the  particulars,  she  calls 
them  all  "  days  of  fasting  or  abstinence," 
without  distinguishing  the  one  from  the 
other.  The  times  she  sets  apart  are  such 
as  she  finds  to  have  been  observed  by  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church. —  Wheatly. 

FATHERS,  THE.  A  term  of  honor  ap- 
plied generally  to  all  the  ancient  Christian 
writers,  whose  works  were  in  good  repute 
in  the  Church,  and  who  were  not  sepa- 
rated from  its  communion  or  from  its  faith. 
St.  Bernard,  who  fiourished  in  the  twelfth 
century,  is  reputed  to  be  the  last  of  the 
fathers.  The  Christian  theologians  after 
hin  time,  adopted  a  new  style  of  treating 
religious  matters,  and  were  called  scholas- 
tics. Those  writers  who  conversed  with 
the  apostles  are  generally  called  apostoli- 
cal fathers,  as  Ignatius,  &c. 

Of  the  authority  of  the  fathers  the  Rev. 
Geo.  Stanley  Faber  very  justly  observes: 
''Among  unread  or  half-read  persons  of 
our  present  somewhat  confident  age,  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  saying,  that  thet  disre- 
gard the  early  Fathers:  and  that  they  mil 
abide  by  nothing  but  the  Scriptures  alone.  If 
by  a  disregara  of  the  early  Fathers,  they 
mean  that  they  allow  them  not  individu- 
ally that  personal  authority  which  the  Ro- 
manists claim  for  them,  they  certainly  will 
not  have  me  for  their  opponent  And  ac- 
cordingly I  have  shown,  that  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scripture  terms,  Election 
and  Predestination^  I  regard  the  insulated 
individual  authority  of  St.  Augustine  just 
as  little  as  I  regard  the  insulated  individual 
authority  of  Calvin. 

*'  But  if  by  a  disregard  of  the  early 
Fathers,  they  mean  that  they  regard  them 
not  as  evidence  to  the  fact  of  tohat  doc- 
trines were  or  were  not  received  by  the 


primitive  Church,  and  from  her  were  or 
were  not  delivered  to  postehiy,  they  migll 
just  as   rationally  talk   of  the  snrpatof 
wisdom  of  extinguishing  the  li^ht  of  la» 
tory,  by  way  of  more  effectually  iroprorim 
and    increasing  our  knowledge  of  pHt 
events;  for,  in  truth,  under  the  aspect  ■ 
which  they  are  specially  important  lo  m, 
the  early  fathers  are  neither  more  nor  lea 
than  so  many  historical  witnesses. 

*'  And  if,  by  an  abiding  solehf  by  the  ^ 
cision  of  Scripture,  they  mean  that,  atlolf 
disregarding  the  recorded  doctrinal  sytm 
of  that  primitive  Church  which  coovened 
with  and  was  taught  by  the  apostles,  tlwf 
will  abide  by  nothing  save  their  own  cnw 
and  arbitrary  private  expositions  of  Scrij^ 
ture ;  we  certainly  may  well  admire  th« 
intrepidity,  whatever  we   may  think  d 
their  modesty ;  for  in  truth,  by  such  a  pbi, 
while  they  call  upon  us  to  despise  tks 
sentiments  of  Christian  antiquity,  so  far « 
we  can  learn  them,  upon  distinct  hiri^ 
rical  testimony,  they  expect  us  to  receiv^ 
without  hesitation,  and  as  undoubted  vcd- 
ties,  their  own  more  modem  upstart  speoi* 
lations  upon  the  sense  of  God^s  holywoid; 
that  is  to  say,  the  evidence  of  the  entf 
fathers,  and  the  hermeneutic  decinoiu  i 
the  primitive  Church,  we  may  laudahlf 
and  profitably  contemn,  but  tAfiRMfrait 
must  receive  (for  they  themselves  are  oof 
tent  to  receive  themselves),  as  well-ii|^ 
certain  and  infallible  expositors  of  Scflf 
ture." 

FEASTS,  FESTIVALS,  or  HOW- 
DAYS.  Among  the  earliest  means  adoplii 
by  the  holy  Church  for  the  purpose  d 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  her  childfl> 
the  mysterious  facts  of  the  gospel  hiitoi{» 
was  the  appointment  of  a  tmm  of  amf 
versaries  and  holydays,  with  apprapriali 
services  commemorative  of  ail  the  prani' 
nent  transactions  of  the  Redeemer's  liftf 
and  death,  and  of  the  labors  and  Tirtnoi 
of  the  blessed  apostles  and  evanselifW- 
These  institutions,  so  replete  with  bafioved 
associations,  have  descended  to  our  own 
day ;  and  the  observance  of  them  is  cooi* 
mended  by  the  assent  of  erery  discerning 
and  unprejudiced  mind,  is  sustained  b^ 
the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  which 
loves  to  preserve  the  annual  memory  of 
important  events,  and  is  in  the  highest  de- 
cree reasonable,  delightful,  profitable,  aini 
devout. 

There  is  something  truly  admirable  in 
the  order  and  succession  of  these  holi- 
days. The  Church  begins  her  ecolesiaiti- 
cal  year  with  the  Sundays  in  Adraot,  to 
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■Atnd  us  of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the 
Mh.  After  these,  we  are  brought  to 
imtein  plate  the  mystery  of  the  incama- 
m:  and  so,  step  oy  step,  we  follow  the 
Sinich  through  all  the  events  of  onr  Sa- 
nm's  pilgrimaee,  to  his  ascension  into 
bnTen.  In  all  this  the  grand  object  is  to 
keep  Christ  perpetually  before  us,  to 
make  him  and  his  doctrine  the  chief  object 
■  all  our  varied  services.  Every  Sunday 
ku  its  peculiar  character,  and  has  refe- 
Mce  to  some  act  or  scene  in  the  life  of 
•tr  I^RD.  or  the  redemption  achieved  by 
Urn,  or  the  royster^r  of  mercy  carried  on 
kgr  the  blessed  Trinity.  Thus  every  ^ear 
mps  the  whole  sospel  history  to  view; 
ad  it  will  be  found  as  a  general  rule,  that 
Ai  appointed  portions  of  Scripture,  in 
•Kk  day's  service,  are  mutually  illustra- 
ife:  the  New  Testament  casting  light  on 
AeOid.  prophecy  being  admirably  brought 
m  contact  with  its  accomplishment,  so 
iua  no  plan  could  be  devised  for  a  more 
■ofiiable  course  of  scripture  reading  than 
Httt  presented  by  the  Church  on  her  holy- 
dtfs. 

Tke  objections  against  the  keeping  of 
ktiynlavs  are  such  as  these.  St.  Paul 
tfiftf  *^  Ve  observe  days,  and  months,  and 
and  years."  This  occurs  in  the 
to  the  Galatians.  Again,  in  the 
to  the  Colossians,  ^'T«et  no  man 

a  yon  in  respect  of  a  holy-day,"  &c. 
-.  these  it  is  argued,  that  as  we  are 
WoQ^t  into  the  liberty  of  the  gospel,  we 
M  DO  longer  bound  to  the  observance  of 
koty-days,  which  are  but  '*  beggarly  ele- 
Mts.'  Respecting  the  first,  it  is  sur- 
iniDg  that  no  one  has  "  conscientiously" 
mtn  from  it  an  inference  for  the  neglect 
^  tke  civil  division  of  time ;  and  in  rela- 
^  to  both  it  reouires  only  an  attentive 
(Odmg  of  the  epistles  from  which  they  are 
liken,  to  see  that  they  have  no  more  con- 
*ttioQ  with  the  holy-days  of  the  Church, 
te  with  episcopacy.  The  apostle  is 
^'VniDg  the  Gentile  Christians  to  beware 
^  tke  attempts  of  Judaizing  teachers  to 


*krert  their  faith.  It  was  the  aim  of 
jktie  to  bring  the  converts  under  the  ob- 
%UioDs  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  some 
pvopess  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
w  attempts.  St.  Paul,  therefore,  re- 
l^iils  them  that  these  were  but  the  shadow 
jUood  thinss  to  come,  while  Christ  was 
^  Body.  The  passages  therefore  have 
JO  relevancy  to  the  question ;  or  if  they 
■*•:  they  show  that  while  Christians 
■kiiidnijed  the  Jewish  festivals,  they  were 
^oUerre  tkar  own.    If  they  were  to  for* 


sake  the  shadow^  they  were  to  cleave  to 
the  substance.  It  should  moreover  be  re- 
membered, that  they  apply  to  the  Lord's 
day  no  less  than  other  holy-days  appointed 
by  the  Church.  To  observe  '*  Sabbaths," 
is  as  much  forbidden  as  aught  else.  And 
it  is  but  one  of  the  many  inconsistencies 
of  the  Genevan  doctrine  with  Scripture, 
that  it  enjoins  a  judaical  observance  of 
Sunday,  and  contemns  a  Christian  observ- 
ance of  days  hallowed  in  the  Church's 
history,  and  by  gratitude  to  the  glorious 
company  of  the  apostles,  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs,  and  the  illustrious  line  of  con- 
fessors and  saints,  who  have  been  baptized 
in  tears  and  blood  for  Jesus'  sake. 

Again ;  if  we  keep  holy-days,  we  are 
said  to  favor  Romanism.  But  these  days 
were  hallowed  long  before  corruption  was 
known  in  the  Roman  Church.  And  waiv- 
ing this  let  it  be  remembered,  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  judge  of  things  by  their  in- 
trinsic worth,  and  the  main  point  to  be  de- 
termined is,  whether  they  are  rig/U  or 
wrong.  If  they  are  right^  we  receive 
them ;  and  if  they  are  not  right,  we  reject 
them,  whether  they  are  received  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  or  not. 

Rubric  before  the  Common  Prayer.  A 
table  of  all  the  feasts  that  are  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  Church  of  England  through- 
out the  year :  all  Sundays  in  the  year,  the 
circumcision  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Epiphany,  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St. 
Matthias  the  Apostle,  the  Annunciation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Mark  the  Evange- 
list, St.  Philip  and  St.  James  the  Apostles, 
the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  St. 
Barnabas,  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
St.  Peter  the  Apostle,  St.  James  the  Apostle, 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle,  St.  Matthew 
the  Apostle,  St.  Michael  and  all  Angels.  St. 
Luke  the  Evangelist,  St.  Simon  and  St. 
Jude  the  Apostles,  All  Saints,  St.  Andrew 
the  Apostle,  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  the 
Nativity  of  our  Lord,  St.  Stephen  the  Mar- 
tyr, St.  John  the  Evangelist,  the  Holy  In- 
nocents, Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Easter 
week,  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Whitsun 
week. 

Rubric  after  the  Nicene  Creed.  The 
Curate  shall  then  declare  to  the  people 
what  holy-days,  or  fasting  days  are  in  the 
week  following  to  be  observed. 

Canon  64.  Every  parson,  vicar,  or  cu- 
rate shall,  in  his  several  charge,  declare  to 
the  people  every  Sunday,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed in  the  communion  book,  whether 
there  be  any  holy-days  or  fasting  days  the 
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week  following.  And  if  any  do  hereafter 
witlingly  otTend  herein,  and  being  once 
admonished  thereof  by  his  ordinary,  shall 
again  omit  thai  duty^  let  him  be  rensur*?d 
according  to  law.  until  he  submit  himeielf 
to  the  due  performance  of  it. 

Canon  13.  AH  manner  of  persons  within 
the  Church  of  En2[land  ^hall  from  henc6' 
forih  celebrate  and  keep  the  Lmkd^^  day, 
commonly  called  Sumlay,  and  other  holy- 
days,  according-  to  God's  will  and  plea- 
sure, and  the  orders  of  (he  Church  of  Eng- 
land prescribed  on  thai  behalf;  that  is,  in 
hearing  the  word  of  Con  read  and  taught, 
in  private  and  public  prayers,  in  acknow- 
ledging iheir  offences  to  (ioo  and  amend- 
ment of  the  same,  in  reconciling  them- 
selves charitably  to  their  nei-:^hbors  where 
displeasure  hath  been,  in  ofteulimes  re- 
ceiving the  communion  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  in  visiting  of  the  poor  and 
sick,  using  all  godly  and  sober  conversa- 
tion. 

Canon  14.  The  Common  Prayer  shall 
be  <^id  or  sung^  dislinclly  and  reverendy, 
upon  such  days  as  are  appointed  to  be 
kept  holy  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  I  heir  eves. 

Time  is  a  circumstance  no  less  insepa- 
rable from  religious  actions  than  place  ]  for 
man,  consisting  of  a  soul  and  body,  cannot 
always  be  act u ally  engaged  in  the  service 
of  (»oi>:  rhai^s  the  privilege  of  atigels,  and 
souls  freed  from  the  fetters  of  mortality. 
So  lon^  as  we  are  here,  we  must  worship 
God  with  respect  lo  otir  present  slate,  and 
oorisequentl}'  of  necessity  have  some  defi- 
nite and  particular  lime  to  do  it  in.  Now, 
that  man  might  not  be  left  lo  a  floating 
UFkcertainty,  in  a  matter  of  so  great  im- 
portance, in  all  ages  and  nations,  men  have 
oeen  ;;uided  by  the  very  dictates  of  natiire, 
to  pitch  upon  eeriain  seasons,  wherein  to 
a.«*semhle,  and  meet  together,  to  perform 
the  public  offices  of  religion. — Caveat 
Prim.  CkriKtinniti/ ;  and  see  thiis  same  sen- 
timent, and  the  subject  excellently  treated 
iti  Nelson^s  Festivals  and  Fu-?/^,— the  Pre- 
Htninary  ItiKtruciions  concerning  Festivals. 

This  sanclificalion,  or  setting  apart,  of 
feMivabdays,  is  a  token  of  that  tliank- 
fnlnes-^,  and  a  part  of  that  public  honor, 
which  we  owe  to  Gf>D,  for  his  admirable 
benefits:  and  these  days  or  fea-^^ls  set  apart 
are  of  excellent  use,  beings  as  learned 
Hooker  observes,  the  L  Splendor  and 
001  ward  dignity  of  our  religion;  2.  For- 
cible witnesses  of  ancient  truth;  3.  Pro- 
vtications  to  the  exercise  of  alt  piety;  4. 
Shadows  of  our  endless  fehcity  in  heaven  ; 


5.  On  earthy  everlasting  records,  teaehiaf 
by  the  eye  in  a  maimer  what#oeter  mt 
believe. 

And  concerning  particulars:  as,  thai  of 
the  Jews  had  the  saobath,  which  did  rtn- 
linually  bring  to  mind  ihe   former  mM 
tinisheil    by   creation;    so    ibe    ChfHiiiii 
Church  hath  her  Loao'sdays.  or  Su    " 
lo  keep  us  in  perpetual  remerabraji 
far  better  world,  begun  by  hirn  ^\3' i 
to  restore  all  things,  lo  make  hr  r     j  v  ^ 
earth  new.     The  rest  of  the  boiy  i*^^*: 
which  we  celebrate,  have  relation  ;  i  i 
one  head^  Christ.    We  begin  lh©fel<>'t"    '■ 
ecclesiastical  year  (as  to  some  act 
though  not  as  to  the  order  of  owr  tern:-!) 
with  the  glorious  annuncialion  of  his  bm 
by  angelical  message.  H ereu Tito  are  Adikd 
h*s  blessed  nativity  itself,  the  ray^rr-    ' 
his  legal  circnmcision,  tlie  tet^tilicsiti  k    ; 
his  true  incarnation  by  the  purihcatio'  l' 
his  blessed  mother  the  Virgin  Mary ;  -i? 
glorious  resurrection  and   ascension  mw 
heaven;  the  adminible  sending  dowu  nff 
his  spirit  npon  his  chosen, 

Again^   turasmoc^h   as   w©    know  titfi 
Chmst   halh    not    only    been    raaniffHld 
great  in  him  self j  but  great  in  other.  h» 
sainl^  also ;  the  days  of  whose  deptftsre 
out  of  this  world   are   to  the   Chorch  of 
Christ  as  the  birth  and  coronation  difi  rf 
kin^s,    or    emperors;    therefore,    fpeci»l 
choice  being  made  of  the  very  flower  of  ill 
occasions  in  this  kind,  there  are  timnil 
selected  times  to  meditate  of  CHKinglon* 
ficd   in   them,  which  had    ihe   bonof  to 
snlTer  for  his   sake,  before  they  had  i£i 
and   ability   to   know   him,    namely,  ibt 
blessed     innocents  ; — glorified     in    thec» 
which,  knowing  him  as  Si.  Stephen,  hi^ 
the  sight  of  thai  before  death,  whereiJit<> 
such  acceptable  deadi  doth  lead  ;  ^ionfie^ 
in  those  sages  of  the  East,  that  c%me  iro^ 
far  to  adore  him,  and  were  conduclod  bf 
strange    light ; — glorified    in     the    »aofliP^ 
Elias  of  the  world,  sent  before  him  le  pi^ 
pare  his  way  ; — glorified  in  every  of  ihai"*' 
apostles,  whom  it  pleased  him  to  ni*  t0 
fonnders  of  his  kingdom  here  ; — glorifieJ 
in  the  angels  as  in  St.  Michael; — glontieii 
in  all  those  happy  souls  already  powt^med 
of  bliss, — Sparrow- $  Rationale, 

FELf.OWSHlP.     An   e«tabli»hm«it  in 
one  of  the  colleges  of  an  uni verity,  or  Ifl 
one  of  the  few  collets  not  beloii:^ifi:S 
universities,  with  a  share  of  its  retvii 
FEllLLIANS,       A    cougraigaiion 
monks,  settled  towards  the  end  of  llie  t^k 
century,  by  John  de  la  Barriere;  he  waaa 
Cistercian,  and  the  plan  of  his  new  con^re- 


'  gfttion  WBii  a  kind  of  reformation  of  that 

f  Older.     Hii  method  of  refining  upon  the 

constitution   was  approved   by  pope 

10*   v.;   the   Feuillianiines  are   nuns, 

followed  the  game  reformation. 

HFIH   MONARCHY   MRN    were    a 

I  of  enthusiasts  in  the  lime  of  Cromwell, 

expected  the  saihlen  appearance  of 

RTST  lo  ei^lablish  on  earth  a  new  mo- 

?hy  or  kini^dom. 

nUST    FRl'lTS  were   an    act    of   si- 

ny,  invented  bv  the  pope,  who,  during 

peril h1   of    his    usurpaiion   over   our 

cireh,  bestowed  benefices  of  the  Church 

England   upon   foreigners,   upon  con- 

difjon    ill  at   the   first  year's  produce  was 
3?en  to  him,  for  the  regaining  of  the  Holy 
nd,  or  for  some  similar  pretence:  next* 
I  prevailed  on  spiritual  pairons  to  oblige 
Sir  cter;^  to  pay  ^hem  ;  and  at  last  he 
limed  and  extorted  ihem  from  ihoae  who 
fe  presented  by  the  kinaj  or  his  tempo- 
subjects.     The    firM    Frotcstant    kin^, 
Vfll,,  took  the  tirst  fruits  from  the 
_  B,  but  inf'iead  of  restoring  ibem  lo  the 
BUTch,  vested  them  in  the  crown.    Queen 
bne  restored  them  to  the  Chords  not  by 
nilling  them  entirety,  but  by  applying 
!  superHuities  of  tno  larger  benefices 
ake  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  smaller, 
Hhis  end  she  granted  her  royat  charier, 
hereby  all  the  revenue  of  first  fruits  and 
iths  is   vented    in   trustees  for  ever»  to 
jrm  El  perpetual  fund  for  the  augmentation 
'  MTiaii  livings.    This  is  usually  called 
jiPen  Anne*s  Bounty. 
FIVE  POINTS  are  the   five    doctrines 
ftlroverted  between  the  Arminians  and 
ilviniftis;  (elating  lo   1.  Particular  Elec- 
;  2,  Particular  Redemption;  3.  Moral 
tbility  iti  a  Fallen  State:  4.  Irresistible 
ice;  and  5.  Final  Perseverance  of  the 
imtP^ 

FLAGELLANTS.    A   name   given,  in 

'  '^tf,  L  efjtury,  to  a  sect  of  people  among 

11'*,  who  made  a  profession  of 

_  themselves:  it  was  begun  in 

I'*'jU,  it  Perugia,  by  Rainerus,  a  hermitt 

Jho  txhoried  people  to  do  penance   for 

Wirsins,  and  had  a  great  number  of  fol- 

*>»efs     In  1349,  they  spread  themselves 

fill  Poland,  Germany,  France,  lialy^ 

n;!^land,  carrying  a   cross  in    their 

I  a  cowl  upon  their  heads,  and  going 

Wed  lo  (he  waist :  they  lashed  themsel  vt's 

J^'^e  a  ilay.  and  once  in  the  night,  with 

*f»otted  cords  stuck  with  points  of  pins, 

♦nd  iheii  lay  grovelling  upon  the  grountl, 

*7'f>gom  mercy:  from  this  extravagance 

*y  fell  iaio  a  gross  heresy,  affirming  that 


their  blood  united  in  such  a  manner  with 
Chuist-s  that  it  bad  the  same  virtue;  that 
after  thirty  days'  whipping  they  were  ac- 
quitted from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of 
sin,  so  thai  tliey  cared  not  for  (he  Sarra- 
nients.  They  persuaded  the  common 
people  (hat  ine  gospel  had  ceased,  and 
allowed  all  sorts  of  perjnries.  The  fren/y  | 
lasted  a  long  time,  notwithstanding  the 
censures  of  the  Church,  and  the  edicts  of  , 
princes^  for  their  suppression, 

FLA(jON,  a  vessel  used  to  contain 
the  wine,  before  and  at  the  consecration, 
in  the  holy  eucharist.  In  the  marginal 
rubric  in  t(je  prayer  of  consecration,  the 
priest  is  ordered  ^'to  lay  his  hand  upon 
every  vessel  (be  il  chalice  or  11  agon)  in 
which  ihere  is  any  wine  to  be  consecrate<l,''  | 
but  in  the  same  prayer  be  is  told  to  lake 
the  cup  only  in  bis  hand,  and  the  rubric 
before  ihe  form  of  administering  the  cnp 
stands  thus,  "  the  minister  that  delivereia 
the  cup.''  The  distinction  ihc^n  between 
the  flagon  and  (be  cup  or  chalice  will  be, 
that  the  latter  is  the  vessel  in  which  the 
consecrated  wine  is  administered;  the 
flagon  that  in  which  some  of  the  wine  is  , 
placed  for  consecratioOj  if  there  be  more 
than  one  vessel  used. 

FONT.     The   vase   or   basin   at  which.  \ 
persons  are  baptized.     The  rites  of  bap- 
tism in  the  first  limes  were  performed  lu 
fountains  and  rivers^   both    because  their 
converts  were  many,  and  because  those 
a|fes  were  unprovicfeti  with  other  baptis- 
teries.    We  have  no  other  remainder  of  j 
this  rite   but   the  name:    for  hence  it  m 
that   we   call   our   baptisteries    *^  Fonts,*' 
which,  when  religion  found  peace,  were  ' 
built  and  conseeraled  for  the  more  reve- 
rence and  respect  ol  the  sacrament.   These 
were  placed  at  first  at  f^ome  distance  from 
the   church ;    afterwards    in    the    church  ' 
porch,  and  that  significantly,  because  bap-  ] 
tism  is  the  entrance  into  the  Church  mys- 
tical, as  the  porch  of  the  temple.     At  last  , 
they  were  introduced  into  the  church  it- 
self, being  placed  al  the  west  end,  near  the  ! 
sou(h  entrance.    They  were  not  admi(ted 
in  the  first  instance  into  every  church,  but  1 
into  the  cathedral  of  the  dio<'ese,  thencoj 
called    **  the  mother  church,"  because  il 
cave   spiritual    birth    by  baptism.     After* 
wards    they    were    introduced    into    rural 
churches.     VV'heresoever  they  stood,  they 
were  always  held  in  high  estimation  by 
true  Christians,     A  font  preserved  in  the 
royal  jewel-house,  and  formerly  used  for 
the  baptism  of  the   infanta  of  the   royal 
family,  was  of  filver. 
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Edm.  There  shall  be  a  font  of  stone  or 
other  competent  material  in  every  church, 
which  shaJl  be  decently  covered  and  kept, 
and  not  converted  to  other  uses.  And 
the  water  wherein  the  child  shall  be  bap- 
tized shall  not  be  kept  above  seven  days 
in  the  font. 

By  Canon  81.  According  to  a  former 
constitution,  too  much  neglected  in  many 
places,  there  shall  be  a  font  of  stone  in 
every  church  and  chapel  where  baptism  is 
to  be  ministered,  the  same  to  be  set  in  the 
ancient  usual  places;  in  which  only  font 
the  minister  shall  baptize  publicly. 

**When  there  are  children  to  be  bap- 
tized, the  parents  shall  give  knowledge 
thereof  overnight  or  in  the  morning  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  morning  prayer,  to 
the  curate.  And  then  the  godfathers  and 
codmothers,  and  the  people  with  the  chil- 
dren, must  be  ready  at  the  font,  either  im- 
mediately after  the  last  lesson  at  morning 
prayer,  or  else  immediately  after  the  last 
lesson  at  evening  prayer,  as  the  curate  by 
his  discretion  shall  appoint.  And  the 
priest  coming  to  the  font  (which  is  then 
to  be  filled  with  pure  water),  and  standing 
there  shall  say." — Rubric  to  the  Minutro' 
tion  of  Public  Baptism  of  Infants^  to  be  used 
in  Church. 

In  which  rubric  it  may  be  observed, 
that  there  is  no  note  of  a  pewter,  crockery, 
wedgewood,  or  other  such  like  basin  with- 
in the  font,  to  hold  the  water,  which  the 
carelessness  or  irreverence  or  some  has 
permitted  of  late ;  but  that  the  font  is  to 
be  filled  with  pure  water :  and  also  that  it 
is  then  to  be  filled,  and  not  just  at  the 
convenience  of  the  clerk  at  any  time  pre- 
vious; the  like  reverence  being  shown 
herein  as  in  the  parrallel  order  about  ihe 
elements  in  the  other  holy  sacrament. 
"The  priest  shall  then  place  upon  the 
table,'-  &c. 

"And  if  they  shall  be  found  fit,  then 
the  godfathers  and  godmothers  (the  people 
being  assembled  upon  the  Sunday  or  holy- 
day  appointed)  shall  be  ready  to  present 
them  at  the  font,  immediately  after  the 
second  lesson,  either  at  morning  or  even- 
ing prayer,  as  the  curate  in  his  discretion 
shall  think  fit." 

"  Then  shall  the  priest  take  each  person 
to  be  baptized  by  the  right  hand,  and 
placing  him  conveniently  by  the  font,  ac- 
cording to  his  discretion,  shall  ask  the 
godfathers  and  sod  mothers  the  name?  and 
then  shall  dip  him  in  the  water,  or  pour 
water  upon  him,  saying." — Rubrics  in  the 


MiniftrcUion  of  Baptism  to  suck  as  an  ^ 
Riper  Years. 
FORMATiE.  (See  Utera  Formdtm.) 
FORMS  OF  PRAYER,  for  Sftdd  (k- 
casions.  Besides  the  great  festiTals  and 
fasts  of  the  Church  universal,  there  will 
be,  in  each  church,  continually  recDrriof 
occasions  of  thanksgiving  or  hamiliatioa, 
and  some  events  of  importance,  whick 
ought  to  be  thus  celebrated,  and  for  which 
forms  of  prayer  will  be  accordingly  a|h 
pointed  by  competent  authority.  Tos 
days  thus  set  apart  in  the  Church  of  £i^ 
land  for  the  celebration  of  great  events  m 
our  history  are  four.  The  5th  of  Noven* 
ber,  the  30th  of  January,  the  29ih  of 
May,  and  the  20th  of  June,  the  reason 
for  which  are  thutf  set  forth  in  the  sevenl 
titles  to  the  services  enjoined  on  thoM 
days : — 

A  Form  of  Prayer  with  ThanksgiviDg,  lo 
be  used  yearly  upon  the  5th  day  of  No- 
vember, for  the  happy  deliverance  of 
king  James  I.,  and  the  three  estateoflf 
England,  from  the  most  traitorous  tid 
bloody-intended     massacre     by    goh 
powder.     And  also  for  the  happy  w 
rival  of  his  majesty  King  William  « 
this  day,   for   the  deliverance   of  ov 
Church  and  nation. 
A  Form  of  Prayer  with  Fasting,  lo  bi 
used  yearly   on  the  30th  of  Jaoim, 
being  the  day  of  the  martyrdom  of  IM 
blessed  king  Charles  the  First ;  to  ia- 
plore  the  mercy  of  God,  that  neither 
the  guih  of  that  sacred  and  innoceH 
blood,  nor  those  other  sins,  by  whieh 
God  was  provoked  to  deliver  up  bolk 
us  and  our  king  into  the  hiyids  ot  cml 
and  unreasonable  men,  may  at  any  tin 
hereafter  be  visited  upon  us  or  our  poi» 
terity. 
A  Form  of  Prayer  with  Thanksgiving  W 
Almighty  God,  for  having  pat  an  and 
to  the  Great  Rebellion,  by  the  rettili' 
tion  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  9sA 
the  restoration  of  the  government,  lAtf 
many  years'   interruption :   which  n* 
speakable    mercies  were    wonderfbBf 
completed  on  the  29th  of  May,  in  IM 
year    1660.     And  in  memory  thenoC 
that  day  in  every  year  is  by  act  of  pt^ 
liament  appointed  to  be  for  ever  kept 
holy. 
A  Form  of  Prayer  with  Thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God,  to  be  used  in  alichorni* 
and  chapels  within  this  realm,  ef«x9 
year,  upon  the  20th  day  of  June,  beiii^ 
the  (Say  on  which  her  majesty  bi^gan  h^^ 
happy  reign. 
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pftsaing  events^  such  a»  a  pesti- 

i,  or  its  removal;  call  for  htimilialioii 

fiksgiving,  it  is  usual  for  the  crown 

reciuire  ihe  Archbishop  of  Cinierbury 

I  prepfire  a  form  of  prayer  for  ihe  occa- 

ioa,  which  is  then  sen l  through  the  seve- 

■"'  -"♦'^"»,;an  bishops  lo  ihe  clergy  in  their 

"  dioceses,  with  the  command  of 

I:.    ...   ..ijjshop  and  bishop  that  it  shall  be 

B«ed  on  certain  fixed  days^  so  long  as  ihe 
^occfii^ion  shall  demand. 

This  charcie  would  fall  on  each  separate 

bi&hop  were  the  Church  of  England  sepa- 

Pted  from  the  state,  and  not  distributed 

Bto  provinces. 

£None  of  these  forms  of  prayer  are  to 

ilbund  in  our  Prayer  Book,  and  the  only 

B«ial  service  euioi  ned  upon  us  is  **  A  form 

prayer  and   than ksgiv inn;,   &c.^   to    be 

yearly  on  the  first  Thursday  in  No- 

nber,  or  on  such  other  day  as  shall  be 

^.^^►ointed  by  the  civil  authority.**     By  Ihe 

•47lh  canon,  of  1832,  the  bisnop  of  each 

may  compose  forms  of  prayer  or 

ksgiving,  as  the  case  may  require^  for 

orJinary     occasions,    and     transmit 

rth#m  lo  each  cler^^yman  within  his  dio- 

Tflset  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  u^e  such 

forms  in  hi?*  church   on   such   occasions. 

And  the  clerg)'  in  those  states  or  dince^es^ 

or  other  places  within  the  bounds  of  this 

church T  in  which  there  is  no  bishop,  may 

ose  Ihe  form  of  prayer  or  Ihanksgiving 

oompo^ed  by  the  bishop  of  any  diocese. 

tTh€»    bi?hop    in   each   diocese   may   also 

ompo^  forms  of  prayer  to  be  used  before 

judative  and  other  public  bodies/] 

FORMULARY.     (See  Common    Prayer 

\iAUirgy.)     A    book   containing  the   riles, 

eremonies,  and  prescribed  forms  of  the 

IChurch.     The  formulary  of  the  Churt-h  of 

England  is  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 

llii«  may  be  a  convenient  place  to  treat 

of  forms  of  prayer  generally. 

To  the  iliupirions  divines  who  conducted 

the   reforraalion   of    our   Church,   in   the 

feigns  of  Flenry.   Edward  and   Elizabeth, 

any   abstract   objections  to  a   prescribed 

foffu  of  prayer  seem  never  to  have  oc- 

coired,  for  these  were  all  the  inventions 

of  a  later  period.     Ridiculous  it  would  be, 

if  we  were  going  to  address  a  human  so- 

nreign,  to  permit  one  of  our  number  to 

TJllef  in  the   royal   presence   any  unpre- 

iniditated  words,  which  might  chance  at 

the  time  to  come  into  his  head  ;   and  not 

\^  ridiculous, — if  it  be  allowable  to  use 

» ittcb  mn  expression  under  such   circum- 

•Unces,— would  they  have  thought  it  to 

fWaut  Uifl  priest  to  ofljir  at  the  foQtgttool 


<  of  the  King  of  kings,  a  petition  in  the 
name  of  the  Church,  of  which  the  Church 
had  no  previous  cognisance;  to  require 
the  people  to  say  *'Amen"  to  prayers  they 
hati  never  considered,  or  to  offer  as  joint 
prayers  what  they  had  never  agreed  lo 
otftfr. 

But^  as  has  been  observed,  it  was  not 
upon  the  abstract  question  that  they  were 
called  to  decide.  In  their  Church,  the 
Church  of  Kn gland,  when  they  were  ap- 
pointed lo  preside  over  it,  they  found  pre* 
pcribed  formt*  of  prayer  in  use.  They 
were  not  rash  innovators,  who  thought 
that  whatever  is  must  be  wrong;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  regarded  the  fact  that 
a  thing  already  established  was  an  argu- 
ment u  pnori  in  its  favor;  and  therefore 
ihey  would  only  have  inquired,  whether 
prescribed  forms  of  prayer  were  cordmry 
to  Scripture,  if  such  an  inquiry  had  been 
necessary.  W^e  pay,  if  tsuch  an  itmuiry  had 
been  necessary^  because  the  slightest  ac- 
quaintance wilh  Scripture  must  at  once 
have  convinced  them  that  contrary  to 
Scripture  could  not  be  that  practice,  for 
which  we  can  plead  the  precedent  of 
Moses  and  ^liriatn,  and  the  daughters  of 
Israel,  of  Aaron  and  hisi  sons  when  they 
blessed  the  people,  of  Deborah  and  Barak ; 
when  the  practice  was  even  more  directly 
eanciioned  by  the  Holv  Ghost  at  the  time 
ho  inspired  David  and  the  Psalmists:  for 
what  are  the  psalms  but  an  inspired  form 
of  prayer  for  tiie  use  of  the  Church  under 
the  Go-'pel,  as  well  as  under  the  Law? 
The  services  of  the  synagogue,  too,  it  is 
well  known,  were  conducted  acconling  to 
a  prescript  form.  To  those  services  our 
blessed  Loan  did  himself  conform:  and 
severely  as  he  reproved  the  Jews  for  their 
d^arture,  in  various  particulars^  from  the 
principles  of  their  fathers,  against  their 
practice  in  this  panicular,  never  did  he 
uiter  one  word  of  censure ;  nay,  he  con* 
firmed  the  practice,  when  he  him&elf  gave 
to  his  disciples  a  form  of  prayer,  and 
framed  that  prayer  too  on  the  model,  and 
in  some  degree  in  the  very  words,  of 
prayers  then  in  use.  Our  Lord,  more- 
over, when  giving  his  directions  to  the 
rulers  of  his  Church,  at  the  satne  time  that 
ho  conferred  on  them  authority  to  bind 
and  to  loose,  directed  them  to  agree 
touching  what  they  should  ask  for,  which 
seems  almost  to  convey  an  injunction  to 
the  rulers  of  every  particular  Church  lo 
provide  their  people  with  a  form  of  prayer. 

The  fact  that  we  find  this  injuiictiori  in 
•iscri^tuie,  renders  probable  the  universal 
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tradition  of  the  universal  Church,  which 
traces  to  the  apostles,  or  apostolic  men,  the 
four  great  liturgies  (which  have,  in  all 
parts  of  the  Church,  afforded  the  model 
according  to  which  all  others  have  been 
framed),  and  which  affirms  that  the  apos- 
tles instituted  a  form  of  worship  wherever 
they  established  a  Church.  It  would  be 
easy,  if  the  occasion  required  it,  to  show, 
from  a  variety  of  passages  in  holy  writ,  that 
while  much  can  be  adduced  in  corrobora- 
tion of  this  tradition,  not/une^  but  cotijedure 
can  be  cited  against  it.  With  respect  to 
tho^^e  passages  which,  referring  prayer  to 
the  inrluence  of  the  Holt  Spirit  upon  the 
soul  of  man,  are  sometimes  brought  for- 
ward as  militating  against  the  adoption  of 
a  form,  they  cannot  have  fallen  under  the 
notice  ofour  reformers,  since  theapplication 
of  them  to  this  purpose  was  never  dreamt  of 
till  about  200  years  ago,  when  men,  having 
determined  in  their  wilfulness  to  reject 
the  liturgy,  searched  for  every  possible  au- 
thority which  might,  by  constructions  the 
most  forced,  support  their  determination; 
and  the  new  interpretation  they  thus  put 
upon  Scripture,  may  be  considered  as 
rather  the  plea  of  their  wishes  than  the 
verdict  of  their  conviction.  The  adduc- 
tion, indeed,  of  such  passages  for  such  a 
purpo&Q  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  of  the 
question  in  dispute,  and  will  not  for  a 
moment  hold  weight  in  the  balance  of  the 
sanctuary.  According  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  those  ancients,  whose  judgment  is 
the  more  valuable  because  (living  before 
any  controversy  was  raised  on  the  subject) 
they  were  little  likely  to  be  warped,  or 
their  opinions  determined,  by  the  preju- 
dices of  sect,  or  the  subtleties  of  system, 
what  these  passages  of  Scripture  mean  is 
thisj  and  simply  this:  that  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  is  the  author  and  giver  of 
every  sood  and  perfect  gift,  must  stir  up 
in  our  nearts  that  spirit  of  devotion  and 
holiness  of  temper,  without  which  the 
service  we  render  is  but  the  service  of  the 
lips,  and  is  useless,  if  not  profane. 

It  is,  then,  to  the  mind  with  which  we 
pray,  not  to  the  words  which  we  adopt, 
that  those  passages  of  Scripture  refer,  in 
which  we  are  exhorted  to  pray  in  the 
Spirit.  But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  where  we  are  told  that  the 
Spirit  will  teach  us  to  pray,  the  promise 
is  applicable  to  the  very  expressions,  even 
this  cannot  be  produced  as  an  ar&^ument 
against  a  form  of  prayer.  For  whatever 
may  be  a  man's  imaginary  gift  of  prayer, 
this  is  quite  certain,  that  hia   thoughts 


must  precede  his  tongue ;  that  before  he 
speaks  he  must  think.    And  not  less  cl€W 
is  it,  that  after  he  has  conceived  a  thougli^ 
he  may,  for  a  moment,  restrain  histoDgoi^ 
and  set  down  that  thought  upon  piper. 
To  suppose  that  the  intervention  of  the 
materials  for  committing  his  thoughts  to 
wrhing  must,  of  necessity,  drive  away  tbe 
HoLv  Spirit,  would  not  only  in  itself  be 
absurd,  but  it  would  be  tantamount  lo  e 
denial  of  the  inspiration   of  the  writtee 
Scriptures.    If  the  first  conceptions  wen 
of  God  and  God's  Spirit,  then,  of  coane, 
they  are  so  still,  even  after  they  have  beee 
written ; — the  mere  writing  of  them,  ihe 
mere  committing  of  them  to  paper,  caa 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  wuh  tlw 
Question  of  inspiration,  either  one  way  or 
the  other.      If  a  man,  therefore.  a»ieiti 
that  his  extemporary  prayers  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Holt 
Ghost,  we  can   at  once  reply  that  oar 
prayers,  in  our  Prayer  Book,  are,  on  fail 
own  principles,  quite  ae  much  so,  with 
this  nirther  advantage,   that   they  hafe 
been  carefully  compared  with  Scriptnra^ 
and  tested  thereby.    No  ecriptural  Chiii> 
tian,  no  one  not  mad  with  foUy,  will  ooe- 
tend  that,  on  that  account,  they  are  km 
spiritual :  though,  on  the  other  hand.  «v 
may  fairly  doubt  whether  an  extempoMi 
is  not  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  Scrip- 
ture,  for  Scripture  says   (Eccles.  v.  2], 
'^  Be  not  rash  with  thy  'mouth  to  utter  any- 
thing before  God,  for  Gud  is  in  heaves, 
and  thou  upon  earth  :*'  and  who  in  ^ 
world  is  hasty  to  utter  anything  beibrt 
GrOD,  if  it  be  not  the  man  who  prays  to  bis 
extemporally. 

Again,  the  bishops  and  divines,  by  whott 
our  Church  was  reformed,  recognised  ita* 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  excite  emotioo* 
of  solemnity  rather  than   of  enthusiasflif 
when  she  leads  her  children  to  the  foo^ 
stool  of  that  throne  which,  if  a  throne  o* 
grace,  is  also  a  throne  of  glory.     And* 
therefore,  when  discarding    those   cer9' 
monies  which,  not  of  primitive  usage,  hac^ 
been  abused  and  might  be  abused  agaim* 
to  the  purposes  of  superstition,  they  stil^ 
made  ample  provision  that  the  'servifet  9* 
the  sanctuary  should  be  conducted  wiit^ 
decent  ceremony,  and  orderly  form,  m^ 
impressive  solemnity,  and  in  our  cath9^ 
drals  and  the  royal  chapels  with  magii»^ 
ficence  and  grandeur.    They  8oup;ht  09* 
to    annihilate;    they  received  with  th^ 
profoundest  respect  those  ancient  ceto^Z 
moniale  and  forms  of  prayer  which  ha^^ 
been  used  in  their  Church  from  the  f 
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min?^  of   Chrisiianiiy   in    this    island. 

t»e  ancient  forni?^  however,  had  been 

in  many  respecl^j  though  graJually 

mpted.     In  every  age,  men  had  toade 

>  iMempt  to  render  them  more  and  more 

kiformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 

I  »ge«  of  darknesd)  superftliiions  in  prttC' 

i,  iml  novelties,  and  therefore  errors,  in 

r%nt  had  crept  in.     Our  wise-hearled 

iriaer^,  intent^  not  on  pleasing  the  pen- 

fc,  fior  regaining  popularity,  nor  on  con- 

iltiag  the  spirit  of  the  age^  but  ^imiily 

iaoielyon  ascertaining  and  maiiitaining 

as  it  i»  in  JK^rs,  having  obtained 

Dission  from  the  crown,  first  of  all 

the  existing  formt^  of  worship 

the  inspired  word  of  Goo,  heii^g  de- 

nitied  at  once  to  reject  what  wa»  plainly 

i;»alpablyat  variance  therewith.     For 

pie.  the  prayers  before  the  Reforma- 

1  been  offered  in  the  Latin  liinguage, 

no   longer   intelligible  to  tlie 

'of  ibe  people;  but  to   pray  iti   a 

^  e  not  understood  by  the  peoplei  ia 

km\y  and    palpably    at   variance   with 

Icnptiue;  and*  cofisequently/ihe  ^ifst  ihin^ 

'•yrfid  was  to  have  the  liturgy  irauelated 

Ho  Enifii^h.     Having  taken  care  that  no- 

'  thi«a  fhouM  remain  in  the  forma  of  worship 

cofatmry  to  Scripture^  Ihey  proi-eeded  (by 

roaipaniig  them  with    the   moM  ant*ierJl 

nto&ls)  to  renounce  all  usages  not  clearly 

prijfirijve;   and^  diligently  cou suiting  the 

wofks  of  the  lathers,  they  embodied  the 

JjctrinM  universally  received  by  ll*e  early 

I  in  that  book  which  was  the  result 

giory  of  their  labors^  the    Hook    of 

,  Prayer.    The  work  of  lhei*e  com- 

'  divines  was   puboiitted  to  the 

MrniQcitJOii  of  the  other  bishops  and  clergy, 
Mil  being  approved  by  them,  and  autho* 
nttd  bf  tlie  crown*  was  laid  before  the 
t»0  houses  of  pari  lament,  and  waa  ac* 
^yilad  by  the  laitv^  who  respectfully 
'*^"  '  1  t&e  biabopa  for  their  labor.  And 
I  it  aeen,  that  the  English  Prayer 
Jjri»  not  composed  in  a  few  years^ 
n  few  men :  it  has  descended  to 
tlie  first  ages  of  Christianity. 
^  bts  been  shown  by  Palmert  that 
■«»  i«  itc&rcely  a  portion  of  our  Prayer 
jM|_  which  caxiDot,  in  some  way,  be 
Ancient  oifices.  And  this  it  is 
Dt  to  note ;  first,  because  it  shows 
^  \he  Papist  in  England  is  not  jos- 
<i  ia  calling  his  the  old  Church,  since 
>  n  the  old  Church  reformed,  kit  a  sect 
to  Ikii  eoomry,  comparatively  new  ;  so 
may  he  produce  his  in  oppOAition 
All  that   in 
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really  ancient  we  retained,  when  the 
bishops  and  divines  who  reformed  our  old 
Church  corrected y  from  Scripture  und 
antiquity,  our  old  litur^.  What  ihey 
rejected^  and  the  Papista  adhered  lo.  weie 
innovations  and  novelties  introduced  during 
the  middle  ages.  And  it  ia  imporUmt  la 
observe  this,  in  the  iu;\t  place,  f<ince  it  is 
this  fact  which  constitutes  the  value  nf  the 
Prayer  Book,  regarded,  as  we  do  regurd  it, 
not  only  as  a  manual  of  devotion,  but 
also  as  au  interpreter  of  Scripture.  It 
embodies  the  doctrines  and  observances 
which  the  early  Christians  (having  received 
I  hem  from  the  aposdes  theoiselvee)  pre- 
fsened  with  reverenlial  care,  and  handed 
down,  as  a  sacred  deposit  to  their  po;^ 
terity* 

FRANCISCANS,  or  MINORITES, 
(Fratren  Mimres,  bh  they  were  called  by 
their  founder)  An  order  of  friars?  in  the 
Romish  Church,  add  so  denominated  from 
him  they  call  St,  Francis,  their  tirst 
founder  in  1206^  who  prescribed  the  fol- 
lowing rules  to  them:  That  the  rule  and 
life  of  the  brother  minors  (for  so  he  would 
have  those  of  his  order  called)  was  to 
observe  the  gospel  under  obedience,  [>oa- 
f^essing  nothing  af*  their  own,  and  live  in 
charity ;  then  he  showed  how  they  tjhould 
receive  nDvicei>  after  a  year's  noviciate, 
after  which  it  was  not  allowed  titetn  to 
leave  the  order;  he  would  have  his  friars 
make  use  of  the  Roman  breviary,  and  the 
converts  or  lay-brethren  to  write  every 
day,  for  their  office,  seventy- six  pater- 
nosters ;  besides  Lent,  he  ordered  them 
to  fast  from  All-saints  to  Christmas,  and 
to  begin  Lent  on  twelfthHide ;  he  forbade 
them  to  ride  on  horseback,  without  some 
urgent  necessity  ;  and  would  have  them 
in  their  journeys  to  eat  of  whatsoever 
waa  laid  before  them;  they  wore  to  la* 
ceive  no  money,  neither  directly  nor  in- 
directly; that  they  ought  to  get  their 
livelihood  by  the  labor  of  iheir  hands^ 
receiving  for  it  anything  but  money; 
that  they  ought  to  possess  nothing  of  their 
own,  and  when  iheir  labor  was  not  suHi'- 
cient  to  maintain  them,  they  ought  lo  go  , 
a  begging,  and,  with  the  alms  so  collected, 
to  help  one  another ;  that  they  ought  to 
confess  to  their  provincial  ministers  those  { 
sins,  the  absolution  of  which  was  reserved 
(o  them,  that  diey  might  receive  from 
them  charitable  corrections ;  that  the  elec- 
tion of  their  general  ministers,  superiorsi 
kc,  ought  lo  be  in  a  general  assembly; 
that  they  ought  not  to  preach  without 
leave  of  the  ordinaries  ot  ^ich  diocesei 
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and  of  llieir  superiors.  Then  he  prescribed 
the  manner  of  admonition  and  correction  ; 
how  that  they  ought  not  to  enter  into  any 
nunnery,  to  be  godfathers  to  any  child, 
nor  to  undertake  to  go  into  any  foreign 
countries  to  convert  infidels,  without  leave 
of  their  provincial  ministers  ]  and  then  he 
bids  them  ask  of  the  pope  a  cardinal  for 
governor,  protector,  and  corrector  of  the 
whole  order. 

The  Franciscans  came  into  England 
during  the  life  of  their  founder,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  III.  Their  first  es- 
tablishment was  at  (Canterbury.  They 
zealously  opposed  king  Henry  VIII.,  in 
the  affair  of  nis  divorce ;  for  which  reason, 
at  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  they 
were  expelled  before  all  others,  and  above 
200  of  tnem  thrown  into  gaols ;  thirty-two 
of  them  coupled  in  chains  like  dogs,  and 
sent  to  distant  prisons;  others  banished, 
and  others  conuenined  to  death.  Whilst 
this  order  flourished  in  England,  this 
province  was  divided  into  seven  parts  or 
districts,  called  custodies,  because  each  of 
them  was  governed  by  a  provincial,  or 
superior,  called  the  custoa,  or  guardian 
of  the  district.  The  seven  custodies  were, 
that  of  London,  consisting  of  nine  monas- 
teries :  that  of  York,  consisting  of  seven 
monasteries ;  that  of  Cambridge,  contain- 
ing nine  monasteries  ]  that  of  Bristol,  con- 
taining nine  monasteries;  that  of  Oxford, 
in  which  were  eight  monasteries ;  that  of 
Newcastle,  in  which  were  nine  monas-. 
teries;  and  that  of  Worcester  in  which 
were  nine  monasteries;  in  all,  sixty  mo- 
nasteries. 

The  first  establishment  of  Franciscans 
in  London  was  begun  by  four  friars,  who 
hired  for  themselves  a  certain  house  in 
Cornhill,  of  John  Travers,  then  sheriff  of 
London,  and  made  it  into  little  cells; 
where  they  lived  till  the  summer  following, 
when  they  were  removed,  by  John  Iwyn, 
citizen  and  mercer  of  London,  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  shambles; 
who  assigned  them  laud  for  the  building 
of  a  monastery,  and  entered  himself  into 
the  order. 

FRATERNITIES  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  are  societies  for  the  so-called, 
improvement  of  devotion.  The}r  are  of 
several  sorts  and  several  denominations. 
Some  take  theirnarae  from  certain  famous 
instrument  of  piety.  The  more  remarka- 
ble are, 

1.  The  fraternity  of  the  Rosary.  This 
society  owes  its  rise  to  Dominic,  the 
{bunder  of  the  Rosary.    He  appointed  it, 


they  say,  by  order  of  the  Blessed  Viigin, 
at  the  time  when  he  was  laboring  on  thf 
conversion  of  the  Albi^nses.     After  du 
saint's  death,  the  devotion  of  the  Rosuy 
became  neglected,  but  was  revived  bf 
Alanus  the  Rupe,  about  the  year  1480. 
This  fraternity  is  divided  into  two  branchei 
that. of  the  Common  Rosanr,  and  thai  of 
the    Perpetual  Rosary.     Ine    former  ii 
obliged,  every  week,  to  say  the  fifteen  di- 
visions of  ten  beads  each,  and  to  confeii^ 
and  communicate,  every  first  Sandar  in 
the  month.    The  brethren  of  it  are  nk^ 
wise  obliged  to  appear  at  all  proceisiooi 
of  the  fraternity.    The  latter  are  ondv 
very  strong  engagements,  the  principal  d 
which  is,  to  repeat  the  rosary  perpetntUy; 
t.  e.  there  is  always  some   one  of  then, 
who  is  actually  salutins  the  Blessed  Vini 
in  the  name  of^the  whole  fraternity.  2.  Tm 
fraternity  of  the  Scapulanr,  whom  it  pi» 
tended,  according  to  the  Sabbatine  buU  of 
pope  John  XXIL,  the  Blessed  Virsin  hm 
promised  to  deliver  out  of  hell  the  fim 
Sunday  after  their  death.    3.  The  iialfl^ 
nity  of  St.  Francis's  girdle  are  ckMfasd 
with  a  sack  of  a  gray  color,  which  xhw 
tie  with  a  con) ;  and  m  processions  will 
barefooted,    carrying^  in    their    hands  i 
wooden    cross.    4.  That  of  St.  Aiutin^ 
leathern  girdle  comprehends  a  great  mioy 
devotees.    Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  an 
the  countries  where  are  seen  the  grestaa 
number    of   these    fraternities,  some  of 
which  assume  the  name  of  archfrateniity. 
Pope  Clement  VII.  instituted  the  archlii* 
temity  of  charity,  which  distributes  hud 
every  Sunday  among  the  poor,  and  giw 
portions  to  forty  poor  girls  on  the  feaitof 
St.  Jerome,  their  patron.    The  firatemityof 
death  buries  such  dead  as  are  abandoioiA 
by  their  relations,  and  causes  masses  to  bi 
celebrated  for  them.— JBrtm^iUon. 

FRATRICELLI.      Certain    heretia  « 
Italy,  who  had  their  rise  in  the  raaiqaiMl* 
of  Ancona.  about  1294.    They  were  mo^ 
of  them  apostate  monks,  under  a  soperiof? 
called  Pongiloup.  They  drew  women  afifl' 
them  on  pretence  of  devotion,  and  vref^ 
accused  of  uncleanness  with  them  in  tbe*^ 
nocturnal  meetings.    They  were  chaigo^ 
with  maintaining  a  community  of  wif^ 
and    goods,    and    denying     magittrae^- 
Abundance    of    libertines    flockmi   aft0^ 
them,  because    the]r  countenanced  the^ 
licentious  way  of  living. 

FRIAR.  (Fromy?a/er.  brother.)  Aief^ 
common  to  monks  of  all  orders :  fbundg^ 
on  this,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  brotherho^^ 
presumed  between  the  religimis  penoos  ^^ 


nasiery.  Friars  are  generally 
Ulished  into  these  lour  principal 
It5, —  I.  Franciscans,  Minors,  or  i 
fiiars:  2.  Augu^tines;  3>  Domini- 
ir  Black  Friars;  4.  Carmelite.^  or 
I  Friars.  From  these  four  the  rest 
pdera  in  the  Roman  Church  descend. 
bte  particalar  Ben&e  the  term  Friar 
ped  10  such  monka  as  are  not  priests  * 
Me  in  orders  are  usually  di^iified 
le  appellation  of  Father. 
Bay.  Friday  was,  both  in  the 
I  Church  and  Lanu,  a  litany  or 
klion  day,  in  memory  of  Christ 
pd :  and  so  is  kept  in  ouru.  It  is 
^ckJy  fast  far  our  share  in  the 
bf  Chri!ST,  and  its  cloom.  is  ortly 
jed  if  Christmas  Day  nappens  to  fall 

lERAL  SERVICES.  (See  Bunal  of 
Ifif  and  D&id )  The  ollice  which  the 
I  Church  appoiriia  to  be  used  at  the 
of  the  dead  is,  like  all  her  other 
of  inoi<^l  ancient  date,  havinj,'  been 
f  the  Church  in  the  East  and  the 
Dm  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  hav- 
m  only  translated  into  English  by 
Hops  and  divines  who  formed  our 
U  But  against  this  office,  aa  agatns<t 
cavils  ha%  0  been  raised.  The  ex- 
B  chiefly  cavilled  at  In  this  service  i.s 
th  which  we  corn  mil  our  brothers 
10  the  ground  J  earth  to  earth,  ashes 
Bj  dust  to  dust,  in  sure  and  certain 
tf  the  rei*urreclion  to  eternal  life, 
i  out  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Now 
will  be  observed,  that  no  certamty 
maeed  that  the  individual  interred 
to  to  the  resurrection  of  glory. 
iainly  is, — that  there  will  be  a  re- 
on  to  eternal  life, — while  a  hope 
implied^  and  afterwards  expressed, 
I  this  resurrection  the  individual 
I  will  have  a  part.  And  w^ho  are 
bo  will  chide  ine  Church  for  hoping 
even  though  it  be  sometimes  a  hope 
\  hope  I  The  Church  refuses  lo 
H  the  funeral  service  over  persons 
Vlized,  or  who  have  been  excommu* 
[.because  she  only  performs  her 
feces  for  those  who  are  within  her 
Union.  More  than  this  cannot  be 
ad  of  any  society.  But  the  only 
tf  persons  who  may  have  died  within 
tomunion,  over  whom  she  refuses 
^riQ  the  burial  service,  is  that  of 
tho  have  died  guiity  of  aelf-murder, 
P  very  evident  that  such  persons 
I  *ni penitence  and  mortal  sin  (unless 
^ie  insane  when  they  did  the  act), 
'  16 


that  she  is  therefore  obliged  to  exclude 
them.  With  respect  to  all  others,  she 
remembers  our  Loioj'a  injunction — ^.liujge 
not.  He  does  not  say,  jodge  not  harshly 
■ — he  says  judge  not — judge  not  at  all. 
The  province  of  judnrir^g  belonfi;s  lo  Gop, 
and  to  Con  only.  The  Church  leaves  it 
to  that  supreme  and  irresponsible  juria- 
diction  to  make  the  necec*sary  particular 
distinctions  in  the  induidual  application 
of  the  doctrine  t^he  teaches  genenjH^. 
Surely  those  very  persons  who  now  cavil 
at  the  Church  lor  her  charity  in  this  re- 
spect, would  be  the  first  to  cast  the  s^torje 
at  her,  if,  when  they  brought  the  body  of 
a  dead  brother  lo  the  church,  our  clergy 
should  have  to  say,  ^*  We  will  not  express 
a  hope  in  this  case,  because  it  doe^  not 
admit  of  a  hope;''  if  they  were  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  authority  to  judge  in 
each  particular  case.  No.  Throughout 
the  buriai  service  we  look  to  the  bright 
side  of  the  c|uesiion,  we  remember  that 
there  is  a  resurrection  to  life,  and  we 
hope  that  to  that  resurrection  each  bro- 
ther we  inter  will  be  admilted.  And  is 
the  Church  wping?  Then  let  the  caviller 
stay  away.  \(  he  choo.^es  to  judge  of  his 
departed  relative,  and  to  consign  hira 
without  hope  to  the  grave,  let  him  bury 
him  with  the  burial  of  an  ass.  We  do  not 
compel  him  lo  allend  the  services  of  the 
Church, — let  him,  then,  slay  away;  if  he 
comes,  however,  to  the  church,  the  Church 
wiii  express  her  hope : 

Bf-ticr  ill  Hiteiicd  hide  Ujdr  <te»d  uniJ  ffn, 
Thkii  if>iiiig  n  hopelest  dlriurt*.  or  coldly  etude 
The  iui\h  thai  ovrris  fdief  from  rnrtlily  wcw. 

The  last  line  of  this  quotation  suggests 
another  point  lo  which  attention  must  be 
directed,  vi;;.  the  fact  of  our  returning 
thanks  to  Almighty  Uod  for  having  **  de- 
livered our  brother  out  of  the  miseries  of 
this  sinful  world."  How,  it  is  asked,  can 
this  be  done  with  sincerity,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  tears  and  moans  of  weep- 
ing friends  seem  to  belie  the  assertion  ? 
And  w©  answer,  it  is  because  the  Church 
assumes  that  lho.'5e  who  attend  her  servicea 
are  under  the  intluence  of  Christian  faith; 
and  of  Christian  faith  a  most  important 
part  consists  in  the  belief  of  God's  especial 
providence.  Except  by  God'»  permission, 
the  true  Christian  believes  that  not  a  i^par- 
row  can  fall  to  the  ground,  not  a  hair  on 
our  head  can  periish;  anil  the  true  Chris* 
rian  also  belie veth  that  God  doih  not  wil- 
lingly afHict  the  chihlren  of  men,  but  that 
when  he  chasteneih,  he  doth  it  even  as  a 
father  chasteneth  his  child,  fur  our  profit, 
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that  we  may  be  partakers  of  his  holiness. 
Suppose  that  a  parent  be  taken  in  the- 
vigor  of  his  slren^h,  from  a  loving  wife 
and  his  helpless  little  ones, — and  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  severest  dispensation  we  can 
conceive : — that  the  desolate  and  the  desti- 
tute should  grieve  is  natural  And  are 
they  to  be  blamed  for  this?  No;  for  at  the 
^rave  of  Lazarus  our  blessed  Lord  groaned 
m  his  spirit  and  wept.  Why,  indeed,  is 
affliction  sent?  Is  it  not  sent  for  this 
very  purpose — to  make  us  grieve?  And 
while  affliction   is  impending,   we  may 

Eray  that  it  may  be  averted.  Did  not  the 
ORD  j£sus  do  the  same?  Thrice,  in  his 
agony;  he  prayed  that  the  cup  of  sorrow 
might  be  removed  from  him;  thereby 
affording  us  an  example,  that  we  may  pray 
for  the  turning  away  of  a  calamity, — 
though  at  the  same  time  affording  us  an 
example,  to  say,  when  the  prayer  has  not 
been  granted,  '*  Father,  not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done.''    And  if  the  petition,  the 

Eetition  for  the  life  of  a  parent  or  a  friend, 
as  not  been  granted,  why  has  it  been 
unheeded  by  the  Father  of  mercies? 
The  faith  of  the  true  Christian  answers, 
even  because  God  foresaw  that  it  would 
be  more  conducive  to  the  everlasting  wel- 
fare of  the  lost  one,  the  everlasting  welfare 
of  his  desolate  wife,  to  the  everlasting  wel- 
fare of  his  destitute  children,  that  he  should 
be  taken  at  the  very  time  he  was.  This, 
says  the  heart  of  raith,  is  mysterious  in 
our  eyes,  but  it  is  the  Lord's  doing ;  it  is 
the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemetn  him 
good.  It  is  thus  that,  in  the  midst  of 
sijghs  and  groans,  the  Christian  spirit  can 
give  God  thanks  while  nature  weeps,  grace 
consoles,  and  faith  assures  us  that  what  has 
been  done  is  right. 

GALILEE.  An  appendajge  of  some  of 
our  large  churches  is  traditionally  known 
by  this  name,  and  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
,  nected  wit^  some  purposes  of  discipline, 
and  to  have  borrowed  its  name  from  the 
words  of  the  angel  at  the  sepulchre  to  the 
women,  '^  Go  your  way,  tell  his  disciples 
and  Peter  that  he  goeth  before  you  into 
Galilee,  there  shall  ye  see  him,  as  he  said 
unto  you."  (Mark,  xvi.  7.)  The  churches 
where  a  Galilee  occius  are  Durham,  Lin- 
coln, and  Ely ;  but  they  have  little  in  com- 
mon except  the  name.  That  at  Ely  agrees 
with  that  at  Durham  in  being  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church,  but  it  differs  in  being  to 
all  appearance  a  mere  porch  of  entrance, 
while  that  at  Durham  is  a  spacious  build- 
ing with  five  aisles  and  three  altars;  and, 
so  far  from  its  use  being  as  a  porch  of 


entrance,  the  great  west  entrmnce  vii 
actually  closed  in  the  fifieeoth  centmy. 
while  the  Galilee  in  ail  probability  retaiDei 
its  original  use.  That  at  Lincoln  is  at  ihf 
southwest  comer  of  the  south  trmnsepc ;  i 
is  cruciform  in  plan,  and  has  orer  it  aao- 
ther  chamber  of^  the  like  size,  once  ip> 
parently  arranged  as  a  court  of  JodicatDre, 
which  favors  the  idea  that  the  Ualilee  M 
some  connexion  with  discipline.  TUi 
was  certainly  the  case  at  Dnrham.  for  * 
there  the  consistorjr  court  has  been  IwU 
from  time  immemorial :  and  there  CaidinI 
Langton  erected  afont  for  the  children  of  pe^ 
sons  who  were  excommanicate.  Butlfaii 
was  nearly  300  years  after  die  bnildingof 
the  Galilee,  which  was  certainly  eieeled 
by  Hugh  Pudsey  in  the  twelfth  ceotoiy. 
that  women,  who  were  allowed  to  proeeed 
but  a  short  distance  into  that  paiticdar 
church,  might  have  a  place  where  to 
might  frequent  the  divine  ordinances;  nd 
this  in  itself  had  something  of  the  i 


of  discipline.  It  may  be  worth  notidar 
in  addition,  that  all  the  three  Gaiilees  ilil 
remaining  were  erected  between  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  and  the  middle  of  Ae 
thirteenth  century. 

GALLICAN  CHURCH.  (See  CM 
of  France.) 

GEHENNA.  The  tnie  origin  and  o» 
casion  of  this  word  is  this :  there  wu  n 
idol  of  Moloch,  near  Jerusalem,  in  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom,  to  which  they  ofliBnd 
human  sacrifices.  The  Rabbis  saj,lhtf 
they  were  wont  to  beat  a  drum,  leiltht 
people  should  hear  the  cries  of  the  diildiai 
that  were  thrown  into  the  fire  when  tfaay 
sacrificed  them  to  idols.  This  yalley  m 
called  Greenon,  from  Ge,  which  signifieii 
valley,  and  Ennom,  which  comes  ta 
Nahdm,  that  signifies  to  groan ;  wherefM 
hell,  the  place  of  eternal  fire,  is  caliad 
Gehenna.  The  ancient  writers  did  vA 
make  use  of  this  word,  and  it  was  fint  lued 
in  the  gospel. 

GENESIS.  The  first  book  of  the  BiUfc 
The  Hebrews  call  it  lYVn^f  BemdiA, 
which  signifies,  in  the  beginning;  these 
being  the  first  words  of  me  book.  TIm 
Greeks  gave  it  the  name  of  GcMM^tf 
Generation,  because  it  contains  the  met 
logy  of  the  first  patriarchs  from  Aoun  lo 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Jacob;  or  be- 
cause it  begins  with  the  histoiy  of  llie 
creation  of  the  world.  It  inclodet  tlie 
history  of  2369  years,  from  the  bcgiiuifC 
of  the  worid,  to  the  death  of  the  mtritick 
Joseph.  Besides  the  history  of  tneeree- 
tion,  it  contains  an  account  of  the  origiBV 
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ice  and  fall  of  rnan^  the  prapan;a- 

of  mankind,  the  ri^e  of  religion,  ihe 

lion   of    arts,  ihe   general   defection 

antl  corrupiion  of  the  world,  the  delude, 

the  re^toratioD  of  the  world,  the  division 

antV  peopling  of  the  earth,  the  original  of 

EiiaUcini^  and  kingdoms,  the  history  of  the 
flSrsi  patriarchs  down  to  Jotieph,  at  whose 
ileal h  it  ends. 
GENTILE,  (From  GenUs)  All  the 
people  in  the  world,  except  the  Jews,  were 
railed  Gentiles. 
I  GEOxMP:tRICAL.  The  style  of  Gothic 
Brchiiecture  whieh  succeeded  the  Early 
Sngllsh  about  1245,  and  gave  place  to  the 
Decorated  about  1315. 

In  thi5  style  window  tracery  was  first 
introduced,  and  it  is  distinguished  from 
lh«  iracery  of  the  succeeding  style  by  the 
tt86  of  simple  geometrical  forms,  each  in 
peoeral  perfect  in  itself  and  not  running 
,uao  one  another.  From  the  use  of  tracery 
windows  naturally  followed,  some- 
mes  even  extending  to  six  or  eight  lights; 
mad  from  these  larger  openings  in  the  walls 
some  constructive  changes  followed,  es- 
pecially in  the  greater  weight  and  projec- 
tion of  the  buttresses.  The  doors  are  very 
often,  as  in  the  Early  English,  divided  by 
a  central  shaft.  The  piers  very  soon  lose 
the  detached  j^hafls,  and  are  rather  formed 
of  »olid  clusters.  In  early  examples  the 
triforium  is  still  retained  as  a  distinct  fea- 
lore  ;  in  later,  it  is  treated  as  a  decorative 
band  of  pannelling.  AR^ading  is  either 
dieeodtinued,  or  increases  very  greatly  in 
richness.  Vaulting  hardly  advances  upon 
the  simple  forms  of  the  preceding  style. 
AJI  decorative  features  are  of  the  very 
highest  order  of  excellence,  and  are  far 
more  natural  than  either  before  or  alter, 
withoDt  losing  in  grace,  or  force,  or  cha- 
imcler.  There  is  no  single  deeoraiion 
peculiar  to  this  style,  btJl  crockets  first 
appear  iu  it,  as  also  the  ball-iiower ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  dog-tooth  is  quite 
ven  up. 

GHOST,     (See  f/o%  Ghost.)    A  spirit; 
e  third  person  in  the  blessed  Trinity  is 
ken  of  as  the  Holt  Guost,     Giving  up 
e  chosl  means  expiring,  or  dying. 
GTRDLE!,     a  cincture  binding  the  alb 
round  the  waist.     Formerly  it  was  flat  and 
broad,  and  somelimea  adorned  with  jew- 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  has 
ikeen  changed  into  a  long  cord  with  de- 

rndent  extremities  and  tassels.  The  zone 
regarded  as  a  type  of  purity. 
GLEBE.    Every  church  of  common  right 
k  ecuilled  to  house  and  glebe. 


These  are  both  rompreliemied  under  the 
name  of  manse ^  and  the  rule  of  the  canoo 
law  is,  "Sancitum  est,  ut  unicunque  ec- 
clesifc  unns  man^us  integer,  absque  ullu 
Bervitio,  tribuatirr.''  This  in  repealed  in 
the  canons  of  ^!gbert:  and  the  assigning 
of  these  was  of  such  absolute  necessity, 
that  without  them  no  church  could  be  re- 
gularly consecrated.  The  fee  simple  of 
the  glebe  is  in  abeyance,  from  the  French 
hayer,  to  expect,  i.  e,  it  is  only  in  the  remem- 
branee,  expectation,  and  intendment,  of 
law.  Lonl  Coke  says,  this  was  provided 
by  the  providence  and  wisdom  of  the  law, 
for  that  the  parson  and  vicar  have  cure  of 
souls,  and  were  bound  to  celebrate  divine 
service,  and  administerthe  sacraments,  and 
therefor©  no  act  of  the  predecessor  should 
make  a  discontinuance,  to  take  away  the 
entry  of  the  successor,  and  to  drive  him  lo 
a  real  action,  whereby  he  might  be  desti- 
tute of  maintenance  in  the  mean  time. 

After  induction,  the  freehold  of  the  glebe 
is  in  the  parson^  but  with  these  limitations: 
(L)  That  he  rnay  not  alienate,  not  even 
with  consent  of  patron  and  ordinaiy;  (2,) 
that  he  may  not  exchange,  though  he  do  it 
with  like  consent;  (3.)  that  he  may  not 
commit  waste  by  selling  wood,  &c. 

But  it  has  been  adjudged  that  the  dig- 
ging of  mines  in  glebe  lands  is  not  waste ; 
lor  the  court  said^  in  denying  a  prohibititon, 
**  if  this  were  accounted  waste,  no  mines 
that  are  in  glebe  lands  could  ever  be 
opened." 

Glebe  lands,  in  ihe  hands  of  the  parson, 
Rhall  not  pay  tithe  to  the  vicar,  though  en- 
dowed genefally  of  the  tithes  of  all  lands 
within  the  parish ;  nor  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  vicar,  shall  they  pay  tithe  to  the 
parson.  This  is  according  to  the  known 
maxim  of  the  canon  law,  that  **Tbe 
Church  shall  not  pay  tithes  lo  the  Church  :^' 
but  otherwise,  if  the  glebe  be  leased  out, 
for  then  it  shall  be  liable  to  pay  tithes  re- 
spectively as  other  lands  are ;  and  if  parson 
or  vicar  is  lessee  of  glebe,  he  shall  have 
litbes  of  his  lessee ;  and  if  a  parson  lets 
his  rectory,  and  reserves  the  glebe,  he  shall 
pay  tithes  to  his  lessee.  By  a  statute  of 
Henry  Vlll.,  if  the  parson  tfies  in  posses- 
sion of  glebe,  and  another  is  inducted  be- 
fore severance  of  the  crop  from  the  gmund, 
his  executor  shall  have  the  corn,  but  the 
successor  shall  have  the  tithes :  the  reason 
is,  because,  although  the  executor  repre- 
sents the  testator,  yet  he  cannot  represent 
him  as  parson  ;  inasmuch  as  another  par- 
don is  inducted.  By  13  Elix.c.  10  the  term 
for  leasing  glebe  is  Umiled  to  twenty-oQt 
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.*>^    •    rv.^w    :  ■••?*.     The  55  Geo.  III.  c. 

-*    >.'.     .:   .-.  52.  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  6, 

>    c->  VI    '  ^a^i:^  spiritaal  persons  to 

Av    ^l!|^t«  :ri;ir  Torionage  hoases  or  glebe 

t. ..  >.        ?«e  ilio  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  8  ;  7  Geo. 

.     rt»     :  i  2  Vict.  c.  23;  2  &  3  Vict. 

.t*      y  k  o  Vict  c.  27 ;    1  &  2  Vict.  c. 

..:..U,v  IN  EXCELSIS.  "Glory  be 
••:  ^^'i/*  .V.  high.''  One  of  the  doxologies 
:  tnj  ,'\c:vh.  sometimes  called  the  angelic 

V  -tilt-  ^^ca-jse  the  first  part  of  it  was  sung 

V  ii*f  ^^\5  at  Bethlehem.  The  latter 
•\'i ••>.',•  o:'  thi^  celebrated  hymn  is  ascribed 
I'  'Vnrtphorus,  about  the  year  of  Christ 

w  jlkI  the  whole  hymn,  with  very  little 
.1  lt;<v(ice.  is  to  be  found  in  the  Apostolical 
.  .•(i.>iitutionS)  and  was  established  to  be 
iM^l  in  (he  church  service  by  the  fourth 
v.\>u:icil  of  Toledo,  about  a  thousand  years 
j«io.  It  is  used  by  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
^.'hurvh.  *'In  the  Eastern  Church,"  says 
l^ilmer,  ''this  hymn  is  more  than  1500 
years  old,  and  the  Church  of  England  has 
used  it,  either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
Litup'y,  for  above  1200  years." 

GLORIA  PATRI.  ''Glory  be  to  the 
V.vTHER."  The  Latin  title  of  one  of  the 
primitive  doxolosies  of  the  Church,  some- 
times called  the  lesser  doxology,  to  distin- 
s;uish  it  from  the  Gloria  in  ExcelsiSy  or 
angelic  hymn.  From  the  times  of  the 
apostles  it  has  been  customary  to  mingle 
ascriptions  of  glory  with  prayer,  and  to 
conclude  the  praises  of  the  Church,  and 
also  sermons,  with  glory  to  the  Path  er,  to 
the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  first 
oart  of  the  Ghria  Patri  is  traced  by  St. 
Basil  to  the  apostolic  a^e.  In  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  doxologies  are  of  very  fre- 
uuent  occurrence,  and  in  the  early  Church 
tliey  appear  to  have  been  used  as  tests,  by 
which  orthodox  Christians  and  churches 
were  distinguished  from  those  which  were 
infected  with  heresy.  The  dcxologiesthen 
in  use,  though  the  same  in  substance,  were 
various  in  form  and  moile  of  expression. 
The  Arians  soon  took  advantage  of  this 
diversity,  and  wrested  some  of  tnem  so  as 
to  appear  to  favor  their  own  views.  One 
of  the  doxologies  which  ran  in  these  words, 
"  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  by  the  Sox,  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  was  employed  by  them 
ill  Hupport  of  their  heretical  opinions.  In 
cuniiequence  of  this,  and  to  set  the  true 
duotriiie  of  the  Church  in  the  earliest  light, 
ihts  form,  as  now  used,  was  adopted  as  the 
aUiudiiig  doxology  of  the  Church. 

Ox  ihe  hvmns  that  made  a  part  of  the 
Dtfi^iiia  uf  the  ancient  Churchy  one  of  the 


most  comraon  was  what  is  called  the  le 
doxology.    The  most  ancient  form  of  k 
was  only  a  single  sentence  withoot  a  r^ 
sponse-^"  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to 
the  Son,  and  to  the  Holt  Ghost,  world 
without  end.    Amen."    Part  of  the  litter 
clause,  "  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be,"  was  inserted  sometime 
after  the  first  composition.     In  the  fonith 
Council  of  Toledo,  an.   633,  the   woids, 
"  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,"  &c.  ue 
omitted,  but  the  word  "  honor"  is  added 
to  glory,  according  to  a  decree  of  that 
council;  that  it  should  be  said   **Q\arj 
and   honor  be  to  the  Father:"  for  u 
much  as  the  prophet  David  says,  "  Briu 
glory  and  honor    to    the    Lord."     And 
John  the  Evangelist,  in  the  Rerelatioo, 
heard  the  voice  of  the  heavenly  hoA,  . 
saying,   "  Honor   and    glory  be   to  o« 
God,  who  sitteth  on  the  throne."    (Rer. 
V.  13.)    From  whence  they  conclude,  thtf 
it  ought  to  be  said  on  earth  as  it  is  mm 
in  heaven.    The  Mozarabic  liturgy,  whieE 
was  used  in  Spain  a  little  after  this  tim^ 
has  it  in  the  very  same  form :  -'Glory  and 
honor  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Soi, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  world  withool 
end.    Amen."    The  Catholics  themselrei 
of  old  were  wont  to  say,  some  ''Glory  be 
to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost:"    others  "with  the  HoiT 
Ghost;"  and  others,   "in  or  by  theSo5, 
and  by  the  Holy  Ghost."    These  diffe- 
rent ways  of  expressing  were  all  allowed^ 
so  long  as  no  heterodox  opinion  was  80>- 
pected  to  be  couched  under  them.    Bat 
when  Arius  had  broached  his  heresy  ii 
the  world,  his  followers  would  use  no 
other  form  of  glorification   but  the  ImI> 
and  made  it  a  distinguishing  character  a 
their  party  to    say,  "Glonr    be   to  tbfl 
Father,  m,  or  by,  the  son,  and  Holt 
Ghost:"  intending  hereby  to  denote,  thit 
the  Son  and   Holy  Ghost  were  infeiior 
to  the  Father  in  substance,  and.  as  creir 
tures,  of  a  different  nature  from'  him,  ii 
Sozomen  and  other  ancient  writers  inform 
us.    From  this  time  it  became  scandalotfi 
and  brought  any  one  under  the  suspicioB 
of  heterodoxy  to  use  it,  becanse  the  Aii* 
ans  had  now,  as  it  were,  made  it  the  shib- 
boleth of  their  party.    We  may  obeerray 
that  it  was  an  hymn  of  most  general  use* 
and  a  doxology  offered  to  God   in  ih» 
close  of  every  solemn  office.    The  West- 
ern Church  repeated  it  at  the  end  of  ever^ 
psalm,  and  the  Eastern  Church  at  the  en<*- 
of  the  last  psalm. — ^The  whole  commonl^K 
running  thus:    "To   Father,  Son,  aa^ 
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Hoi.T  Ghost,  be  all  glory,  worship,  thanks- 
g»Titig,  honor,  and  ^oration,  now  and  for 
ever,  thronghoat  all  ages,  world  without 
•ttd.    Amen." — Bingham, 

In  this  diversity  there  was  certainly 
nothing    either    intended  ill  toward  the 
tiiith,  or  which  could  be  directly  drawn  in- 
to in  construction ;  but  when  about  the 
time  of  the  Nicene  Council,  the  Arians 
begin  to  sow  their  seeds  of  heresy  touch- 
ing the  inequality  of  the  three  persons, 
•M,  the  better  to  color  their  pretences, 
Mtered  themseh'es  under  the  protection 
«' the  doxology,  "  the  Father,  by  the  Son, 
it  the  Holt  Ghost,"  formerly  used,  to 
vhich  they  constantly  adhere,  the  Council 
of  Nice,  to  avoid  all  occasion  of  future 
<|Destion,  held  herself  to  that  form  which 
ouDe  nighest  to  the  form  of  baptism  com- 
powd  by  our  Saviour,  and  the  doctrine  of 
Chriitian  faith :  prescribing  it  to  be  punc- 
taally  obaerved  by  all  such  as  were  of  the 
ofthodox  party. — UEitrange, 

It  were  weU  if  this  ancient  heresy  were 
fo  buried  as  never  to  rise  or  revive  any 
more.  But,  alas !  that  weed  was  never  so 
tbmoaghly  rooted  out,  but  the  seeds  of  it 
MOD  sprang  up  again,  to  the  depraving  of 
the  doctrine,  and  disturbing  the  peace  of 
Um  Cbarch.  In  these  latter  years  there 
bath  arisen  up  one  Socinus,  a  man  of  a 
nbtle  and  crafty  wit,  who  hath  rubbed  up 
and  rerived  the  same  heresy,  by  denying 
theiiiriniiy,  and  satisfaction  of  our  blessed 
SiTiouR,  and  hath  carried  away  many  by 
hb  cQoning  and  corrupt  reasoning. — Hole, 
If  the  reasoning  of  Basil  be  conclusive, 
« kis  opinion  maj  be  relied  upon,  this 
hymn,  Gloria  Patn,  derives  it  origin  from 
IM apostles.  Glorifying  the  Father,  and 
^  .  i  ^^^^^Jf  ^"^  ^^®  Holy  Ghost, 
^in  Basils  judgment  practised  and  pre- 
Jffibed  by  the  apostles  themselves.    This, 

*  believes,  was  one  of  the  "  ordinances," 

*  "traditions,"  which  St.  Paul  praises  the 
'^iothians  for  keeping,  as  they  had  been 
"•livered  to  them  by  him  (1  Cor.  xi.  2); 
*^  exhorts  the  Thessalonians  to  hold,  as 
'■•Jy  had  been  tausz ht,  whether  by  word, 
••;  by  epistle,     (2  Thess.  ii.  15V    On  this 

j^ncipie.  Basil  accounts  for  tne  practice 
]^ ascribing  glory  to  the  Trinity,  which  in 
^  day  was  universal.  In  different  pas- 
^^^es  of  his  works  we  find  him  thus  argu- 
l^r:  ''  As  we  have  received,  so  must  we 
^  baptized;  as  we  are  baptized,  so  must 
^^  believe ;  and  as  we  have  belived,  so 
?^^6t  we  glorify  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
••^^  HoLV  Ghost."— Sfc^pAerd. 

*rha  earliest  instance  that  we  meet  with 


of  the  use  of  this  hymn,  is  founded  in  the 
circular  epistle  of  the  church  of  Smyrna, 
concerning  the  martyrdom  of  their  belovea 
bishop  Poly  carp,  from  whence  we  learn 
that  a  doxology,  nearly  resembling  Gloria 
Patri,  were  the  last  words  he  uttered.  Poly- 
carp  was  conversant  with  the  apostles,  and 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Smyrna  by  St. 
John  the  Evangelist.  To  him,  among 
others,  St  John  is  said  to  have  addressed 
the  Revelation,  in  which  Polycarp  is  en- 
titled "  theangelof  the  church  of  Smyrna.'' 
With  some  little  difference  in  the  phrase 
of  their  doxologies,  the  Christians  of  the 
three  first  ages  agreed  in  uniformly  ex- 
pressing the  same  thing.  Believing  and 
confessing,  that  in  the  external  Godheai^ 
there  existed  three,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  ascribed  to  them 
all  honor  and  glory. — Shepherd. 

To  this  very  day  this  serves  for  these 
two  uses ;  first,  as  a  shorter  creed,  and 
confession  of  our  believing  in  "  three  per- 
sons and  one  God,"  whereby  we  both  de- 
clare ourselves  to  be  in  the  communion  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  also  renounce  all 
heretics  who  deny  this  great  and  distin- 
guishing article  of^our  faiih ;  secondly,  for 
a  hymn  of  praise,  by  which  we  magnify 
the  Father  for  our  creation,  the  Son  for 
our  redemption,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  for 
our  sanctification ;  and  to  quicken  us  here- 
in, we  declare  it  was  so  ''in  the  begin- 
ning," for  the  angels  sung  the  praises  of 
the  Trinity  in  the  morning  of  the  creation ; 
and  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles, 
saints,  and  martyrs,  did  thus  worship  God 
from  the  beginning.  The  whole  cnurch 
militant  and  triumphant  doth  it  ''now" 
and  shall  do  it  for  "  ever,"  not  only  in  this 
"  world,"  but  in  that  which  is  "  without 
end."  Let  us,  therefore,  with  great  devo- 
tion, join  with  this  blessed  company  in  so 
good  a  work,  and  give  glory  to  the  Father 
who  granted  our  pardon,  to  the  Son,  who 
purchased  it,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost  who 
sealed  it. — Comber. 

GLOSS.    A  comment. 

GNOSTICS.  (From  v^iatt  knowledge.) 
Christian  heretics,  po  called.  Epinhanius 
makes  a  distinct  article  of  the  unostics, 
who,  indeed,  were  not  a  particular  sect^ 
it  being  a  name  which  almost  all  the  an- 
cient heretics  affected  to  take,  to  express 
that  new  knowledge  and  extraordinary 
light  to  which  they  pretended;  for  the 
word  Gnostic  among  the  Greeks,  signifies 
a  learned  or  enlightened  person. 

Kpiphanius  ascribes  the  oriffin  of  the 
Gnostics  to  Simon  Magus,  and  Eusebius  to 


«I.\^*f  I*  ."^ 


GOD. 


I  !.«■  iiiitli  l^.  evc'ry  one  of 

'  <'.«s«i.i«  tit  may  be  Kaiil  to 

-.  ^-.^  €>:  fiMtf/iri.    ChriMian 

^    '     '1^    *5ui*Srf»  j?«k  kc.  of 
'♦.-■       t,r.,    fi   iin»f  jTe^M"- 

•»..    nhrrir*iilR    »flB<»R*» 

*•■•        •*.?■     <|iiiin<».    llWTf 
.«.►.,       i  A-  >■..***     «s'*1      n 

k  :»       «%i.>'4'>.>lii' 

•  -.  ...  .t      t^A*«rtl  ■ 


.■     .i  ■»   ^*. 

w        .       .k..         C     OIIU 

.    »  *^  .  '.?, ;vr- 

....-.»...'.    sVCilSJOU 

-    .  :'i  ^wti^aippillg 

*'^   'w  t'.:^iiui  heaven 

■   ■'»a;-^.-li»,  .T  iWbero,  and 

•  ^     .  ...•;.  I u-.-»  v-a!lcJ  the  father, 

■u-  'ii.'ihiTof  the  universe. 

•  •    'i.-^Linijuished  the  creator 

^ .  .-^*  <!i';:i  (Inn,  who  madehim- 

.      .'  !iKM  l»y  Ills  Son,  whom  they 

»%.»■.'■  j;i' J   lo  be  the  Christ.     They 

.ui>  tiu'  li'oiU  wiis  made  tiesh,  and 

V-.'  .h.il  •ksi  s  Christ  was  not  born  of 

\ .  -.11  Nlai>,  ihat  he  had  a  body  only  in 

-. ..  .I'u-i'jiiiii  ho  did  not  sutler  in  reality. 

>i»:iio  M  Ututstics  made  use  of  the  Old 

\t'\\    IV.staineiit|  but  they  ascribed 

S.ii   wais  tit\oral)le   to  their  opinions  to 

'  S|Miti  oi  truth,  and  what  was  contrary 

•ri'iii  Ui  tilt*  Spirit  of  the  world ;  for  they 

■td  iliai  the  prophecies  came  from  diffe- 

it  !;vk1s.     Iu  the  New  Testament,  they 

v'it'i'tt'd  the  epistles  to  Timothy,  because 

iioy  are  expressly  condemned  in  them. 

I  he  generality  of  them  absolutely  rejected 

i.'iH  I-aw  ,ind  the  Prophets. 

As  to  the  infamy  of  their  lives,  it  is 
-iiificient  to  say,  that  the  women  were  in 
.'ommon  among  them.  St.  Jude  is  thought 
III  mean  the  Gnostics  by  those  tingoc%  men, 
whom  he  describes,  in  his  general  epistle, 
as  izuilty  of  all  manner  of  vices. 

They  neither  believed  a  resurrection. 
nor  a  judgment  to  come;  but  imaginea 
;hat  those  who  had  not  been  instructed  in 
ilifir  maxims  would  return  into  the  world, 
I  lid  pass  into  the  bodies  of  hogs,  and 
<ilii*r  like  animals.  They  had  several 
iihi<r>ph:d  books:  as,  the  Gospel  of  St, 
rhUy  ihe  Heiyelations  of  Adam,  xhe  Gospel 
'  I'l'ijutum,  the  Book  of  the  ProphH  Bar- 


This  is,  in  brief,  the  account  given  of 
the  Gnostia  by  Epiphanius,  Irensus,  uoi 
others;  and  it  is  plain  from  hence,  thtf 
the  tenets  and  practices  of  most  of  (be 
ancient  heretics  may  be  reduced  undar 
those  of  the  Gnosiia. 

GOD.  This  is  the  name  we  gire  to  thai 
eternal,  infinite,  and  incomprehensible 
filing,  the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  afl 
:i::ni^  who  exists  One  Being  in  a  Trinitj 
n:  fVj?<»ns.  The  name  i»  derived  from 
;ti.'  I.-^landic  GodL  which  signifies  tbe 
"^...^TVRie  magistrate. 

't.t:cie  I.    '*  There  b  bat  one  living  and 
r..e  (.>oD.  everiastioz.  wiihou  body,  partk 
.'I  ,KSifi*»ioiis :  of  infiDze  power,  wisdom,  UH 
goodness:  the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all 
litings,  both   visible  ind  inriaibie.    And 
in  unity  of  this  Godeiao  there  be  thiee 
persons,  of  one  subsance.    power,  and 
eternity;  the  FxTHEa,  die  Sox.  and  tbe 
Holy  Gh«)st. 
The  Father  is  God. 
God  the  Father  (Jo.  vL   27..  Gal.  L  I 
3.,  1  Thes.  i.  1.).    Goa  even  the  Fatbu 
(1  Cor  XV.  24.,  2  Cor.  i.   3..  Jas.  iiL  9.). 
One  Gop  and  Father  (Eph.  iv.  6).    One 
God  the  Father  (1  Cor.  viiL  6.):  and 
the  passages  where  God  is  spoken  of  u 
the  Father  of  our  Loao  CHacnr.  the  Sov 
of  the  livius  God  (Matl.  xvi  16.,  Ja  iiL 
16.,  vi.  27.,  Rom  v.  10.,  viiL  3..  it.  6.). 
The  Son  is  God. 
I.  So  expressly  declared. 
The  mighty  God!  (Is.   ix.  6.}    Mab 
strait — a  highway  for  oar  God!  (xl.  3.) 
Thy  throne,  O  GrOD,  is  for  ever  and  cfcr! 
(Ps.  xiv.  6,  with  Heb.  i.  8.)    I  will  an 
them  by  the  Lord  their  God  (Rosea,  L7.). 
Immanuel,  God  with  us  (Is.  vii.  14.,  Mm 
i.  23.).    The  word  was  God  (John,  L  1.). 
My    Lord  and  my  God!  (xx.  28.;  M 
Ps.  XXXV.  23.)     Feed  the  church  of  Goa 
which  he  has  purchased  with  his  own  Uood 
(Acts,  XX.  28.).    They    stoned   Slepbrt, 
calling  upon  God,  and  saying  Lordjeai 
&o.  (vii.  59.).    Christ  is  over  ail,   Goa 
blessed  for  ever!  (Rom.  ix.  5.)    Godwii 
manifest  in  the  Hesh,  &c.,  believed  oo  in 
the  world,  received  up  into  glory  (I  Tin. 
iii.    ly.    God  our  Saviour!    (Titos,  ii. 
10.^    The  great  God!    (13.)     Oar  Goo 
and  Saviour,  Jesus   Christ  (Gr.)  2  Pd- 
i.    ].,  with  Titus,  ii.  13.).    Herebv  pet" 
ceive  we  the  love  of  God,  because  lie  laid 
down  his  life  for  us  (1  John,  iii.  16.).  Tbe 
true  God,  and  eternal  life !  ^v.  20.) 
n.  By  necessary  implication. 
The  angel  Jehovah  is  God  (Gen.  xva- 
11,  with  13.,   and  xzxv.  9-1 3^  and  iS-i 
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3prL  %  with  13.,  Ex.  iil  2,  with  4^  ami  6) 

I    am   Alpha  and   Ome*;a — he  that  over- 

cometh^ — ^1  will   be  his  God  (Rev.   xxi.  6, 

T.).     W©  must  all  stand  before  the  juJg- 

ncnt  seat  of  Christ,  for^ — every   tongue 

liall  confess  to  God   (Rom.  xiv.  10,  11.), 

i  «aw   the  dead,    ^nicill   and   great,  stand 

efore  God,  Slc.   (Rev,  w.    12  },     Many 

hail  he    (John   the    Baptist)  liim   to  the 

aRD    their   <ioD,   for  he    shali  ^'o  before 

kim   (Luke,  L  16,  17.  with   Matt,  iii,  11, 

ftod  xL  JO.).     Ihe   Lord  God  of  the  holy 

^prophets   lent  his  angel    (Rev,    xxii.    6. 

vitfi  IS.).     1  Jesi/b  have  seni  iDine  angel 

JD  te«tl(\\  &c.    They  le mpied  the  moi*t  h igh 

Goo  (Ps.  IxxviiL  56.),  applied    to  CimiaT 

0   Cor  X.  9,).    Behold    the    Loud    God 

will  CAnrje — ^behold    his    reward    is    with 

him   (Is,  xl.  10,   with  Rev,  xxii.  12,  20.). 

•—Behold  [  come  quickly  and  my  reward 

[is  with    me — I  am    Alpha   and    Omega. 

Snrely   I   come  (luickly,  Amen  !  even  so 

come  Lord  Jesus. ^  To  the  only  wise  GoDj 

oor  Saviour,  be  glory  &c,,  Amen  !  (Jude^ 

III.  From  his  attributes. 

I       Ai    he   la   wisdom    ilself    (Prov,     viii. 

I    tboQghout;   Luke,  xi>  49.  with  Col.  ii.  3.). 

i  A$  he  is  the  holy  one  (Ps,  xvL  10.}; 
\hf  mofti  holy  (Dan.  ix.  24,  with  Rev.  iit. 
^l—Af,  he  is  the  truth  (John,  xiv.  6,  and 
Rcv.iii,?^  with  I  John,  v.  20.).~-As  he  is 
eternal —Eternal  life  (1  Jo.  i.  1,2,  and  v. 
20,)^From  his  unchangeableness  (Heb. 
t\l  island  xiii.  8,  with  Mai  3.  (5.).— 
Hiiomoipresence  (Jo.  iii.  13.,  JMatt,  xviii. 
20,,  ixviii.  20.,  Eph.  i.  23.,  iv.  iO,).— His 
watiiwience  (Rev.  ii.  23.,  Jo.  li-  24,  25  , 
^.42).  Knowing  the  thoughts  (Matt.  ix. 
i^xil  15,  25.,  Mark,  ii.  8.,  Luke,  v.  22., 
▼tnS.,  ix,  47  ,  xi.  17„  Jo.  vi.  61,  64.,  xvi. 
19m  xxi,  17,  with  1  Cor.  iv.  5.;  this  with 
I  Kings,  viii.  39.),  Thou  even  thon  only 
(0  Lord  God)  knowest  the  hearts  of  all 
^  children  of  men! — Omnipotence; 
^  works  of  creation.  All  things  were 
njwle  by  him  :  and  without  him  was  not 
Wjrthin^  made  that  was  made  (Jo.  i, 
«rW«hp9.  ciL  25.,  CoLi.  16,  nnd  Jer.  x. 
lOf  n.) — And  providence.  By  him  all 
*Hmg«  eonsisl  (Col.  i.  17.).  Uphold in«^  all 
Ibi^gsby  the  word  of  his  power  (Meb.  i. 
•  )^u0^ng  the  world.  The  LokdJe>?us 
^^**tJr,  who  shall  judfre  the  quick  and  the 
JJ*»*  {2Tim,  iv,  l,  kc.  Avith  Gen.  wiii. 
"'«tid  Ps.l.  6).  God  is  judge  himself. 
""'Uifcing  the  dead  (Jo.  vi,  40,  54.,  v. 
^^^^K  with  Dent,  xxxii.  39.).  I,  even  I 
111  •  *"*^  there  is  no  God  with  rne:  I 
*H»  'JUiA  i  make  alif e  1— ^The  fo rgi veo©«a 


of  sins  (Mark,  ii  10,  IL,  &c.  with  Is.  xliii. 
25.).  1,  even  I,  am  he  that  blotteth  out 
thy  transgressions,  and  Mark,  ii.  7, 

IV.  As  divine  worship  is  due  and  paid 
to  him. 

Being  directed  bv  prophecy.  All  kings 
shall  fall  down  before  him  (Ps.  Ixxii,  It.). 
All  dominioHH  shall  sene  and  obey  him 
(Dan.  vii.  27.).  Kisa  the  son  lest  he  be 
angry y  and  ye  perish  from  the  way  (P>.  ii. 
12.).  He  is  iny  Lord  and  worship  thou 
him  (xlv.  1 IX  Let  all  the  angels  of  God 
worship  him  !  (Heb.  i,  6.)  All  men  should 
honor  the  Son,  even  as  they  honor  the 
Father.  External  worship  was  paid  by 
the  wise  men  (Malt.  ii.  1 1.1— by  the 
leper  (viii.  2.) — by  the  ruler  (ix.  18)^ — 
by  the  seamen  in  the  storm  (xiv.  33.) — 
by  the  woman  of  Canaan  (xv.  25.) — by 
the  blind  man  (Jo.  ix.  38) — by  the 
Marys,  &c.  (Mall,  xxviii.  9.),  and  by  his 
disciples  (Rev.  i.  17.).  At  the  name  of 
Jesus  every  knee  should  bow  in  heaven 
and  in  earth  (Phil.  ii.  10.;  compare  this 
with  Matt.  iv.  10,  Thou  shall  worr^hip  the 
Lord  ihy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou 
serve  ]  and  Neh.  ix.  t>.  Thou,  even  thou, 
art  Lord  alone;  thou  has  made  heaven, 
&c.  and  the  host  of  heaven  worshippeth 
Ihee !). 

V.  As  there  must  be  faith,  and  hope, 
and  trust,  in  him. 

See  John,  lil  15,  16.,  xiv.  L,  xii.  44., 
Rom.  X.  U-,  XV.  12,,  Acts,  xvi.  31.,  Eph. 
i.  12,  13,  with  Jer.  xvii.  5,  Cursed  be 
the  man  wiiolrustelh  in  man;  whose  heart 
departelh  from  the  Lord  !  but  blessed  are 
all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  him. 

VL  As  praise  and  thanksgiving  are 
offered  to  him. 

Daily  ?hall  he  be  tiralsed  (Ps.  Ixxii.  15.). 
Unto  him  that  loved  ns,  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins,  be  glory  and  dominion  for 
ever  and  everl  Rev,  i.  5,  6.,  compare 
Ps.  cxiviii.  13.  Let  them  praise  the 
name  of  (he  Lord,  for  his  name  alone  is 
excellent.  Whosoever  ^hall  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  &aved— 
splints — with  all  that  in  every  place  call 
upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Ckrist  (I  Cor. 
i  2.,  and  Rev.  v.  11-13.).  VV^orlhy  is 
ihe  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive 
honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing — blessing 
and  honor  and  glory  and  power  be  unlo 
him  that  siiteth  upon  the  throne  and  unto 
ihe  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever! — Salvaiion 
to  our  God,  who  sitleth  upon  the  throne^ 
and  unto  the  Lamb.  Blessing,  &c.  be  unto 
our  God,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen  1  (Rev, 
viL  lO-iS.) 
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The  Holt  Ghost  is  God. 

This  perhaps  is  only  to  be  proved  by 
implication  and  analogy. 

1.  In  regard  to  title. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me — 
the  God  of  Israel  said,  the  rock  of  Israel 
spake  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2,  3.V  That  holy 
thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  God  (Luke  i.  35  ).  She 
was  found  with  child  of  the  Holy  Gbost 
(Matt.  i.  18.).  Why  lie  to  the  Holt 
Ghost — ^thou  hast  lied  unto  God  (Acts, 
V.  3,  4.).  Born  of  the  Spirit  (Jo.  iii.  6.). 
Be  born  of  God  ( I  Jo.  v.  4,).  Consider,  too, 
no  man  laketh  this  honor  to  himself,  but 
he  that  is  called  of  God  (Heb.  v.  4.).  Pray 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  will  send 
forih  laborers  (Malt.  ix.  38.).— The  Holy 
(thost  said,  separate  me  Barnabas  and 
Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called 
them. — So  they,  being  sent  forth  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  departed,  (Acts,  xiii.  2,  and 
4.).  They  shall  be  all  taught  of  God  (Jo. 
vi.  45.).  Not  in  the  words  which  man's 
wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth  (1  Cor.  ii.  13.).  Ye  are 
the  temple  of  God  (1  Cor.  iii.  16.).  Your 
body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(vi^  19.).  Tlie  hand  of  the  Lord  God  fell 
there  upon  me,  and  he  put  forth  the  form 
of  an  hand,  and  took  me  by  a  lock  of  mine 
head,  and  the  Spirit  lift  me  up  (Ez.  viii. 
1-3.). 

See  also  the  following  passages,  as  re- 
spectively ex()laining  each  other,  Luke  ii. 
26,  with  Jo.  xiv.  16,  17.,  and  1  Cor.  xiv. 
25. — Matt.  iv.  1,  with  Luke,  xi.  4. — 2. 
Cor.  i.  3,  with  Acts,  ix.  31.,  Jo.  xiv.  26, 
&c.— I  Cor.  ii.  11,  with  14.— Matt  iv. 
7,  with  Acts.  V.  9. — Gen.  vi.  3.,  with 
1.  Peter,  iii.  20.— Luke,  xi.  20,  with  Matt, 
xii.  28.— Acts,  iv.  24,  25,  with  i.  16. — and 
Luke,  i.  68,  70,  with  Acts,  xxviii.  25. ;  and 
various  others  that  might  be  noticed. 

That  the  Father,  under  whatever  names 
he  is  described  and  addressed,  is  God.  is 
not  disputable.  That  the  Son  is  also  God, 
it  would  seem  much  of  rashness  to  doubt; 
since  he  was  foretold  by  prophecy  before 
his  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  to  oe  God, 
and  appeared  as  God  to  the  patriarchs. — 
God  the  Son,  the  angel  and  guardian  of 
his  people:  for  **God" — the  Trinity  in 
unity — *'  no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time." 
That  he  must  be  a  God  who  has  such  titles 
applied  to  him,  such  divine  attributes  and 
offices,  and  to  whom  divine  worship  is 
paid,  the  Arian  allows,  and  the  Socio ian 
did  not  always  deny ;  but  that  he  is  another 
~  inferior   God,    thus   making   more 


Gods  than   one,  the  voice  of  revelatioi 
expressly  contradicts. 

The  divinity  of  the  Sov  is  in  factpnrrvd 
both  directly  and  iocidentaJIv;  bat  ibi 
personality  and  divinity  of  the  HoLrSFUir 
are  less  decisively  expressed  aod  treaiai 
of — apparently  because  the  Holt  Gmf 
was  never  incarnate,  nor  appeared  is  ■ 
bodily  form  upon  earth,  and  tnerefoie  «t 
have  not  his  frequent  declarations,  as  «t 
have  those  of  the  Son,  nor  direct  aodreaai 
to  him,  as  we  have  to  the  Fatuki,  Id 
illustrate  this  point,  but  are  left  to  guhm 
the  truth  from  the  mouths  of  the  propbUi 
— the  holy  men  of  God,  who  spake  M 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holt  GiMMr. 
From  their  preaching  we  sufficiently  Icdi 
that  he  joined  in  the  work  of  creatioor- 
that  he  dwells  in  the  temple  of  die  bodf| 
(1  Cor.  iii.  16.,  vi.  19,  20.,  2  Cor.  vL  11). 
and  the  faithful  are  therefore  dedicated  to 
him — ^that  he  is  eternal,  omniprewnt,  iiH 
finite  in  power  and  knowledge— that  4 ' 
dience  is  due  to  him,  and  the  sin  85~ 
him  considered  unpardonable — and 
he  is  to  be  worshippied  is  implied  by  iht 
apostolic  form  of  benediction.  That  iht 
Holy  Spirit  is  a  person  is  proved,  tnd^ 
pendeutly  of  analogous  reasoning,  Ij  t 
clear  personal  distinction  between  himaod 
the  Father  and  the  Son. 

The  term  God,  when  need  in  Bdf 
Scripture  in  relation  to  the  Father  of  ov 
Lord  Christ,  is  evidently  used  in  a  pe^ 
sonal  sense;  and  in  such  sense  the  Chmdl 
also  speaks  of  €rOD  the  Son  and  God  the 
Holt  Ghost.  But  when  it  is  annooDcad 
that  there  is  but  one  God,  though  he  if 
the  Father  of  all,  the  term  is  used  e^ 
sentially,  and  comprehends  the  saend 
three.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead  ii  lo 
unequivocally  declared  in  Holy  Scri^niN^ 
that  we  dare  not  deny  it:  but  neidiH^ 
it  is  presumed,  can  we  safely  deny  thtf 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holt 
Ghost  are  each  of  them  God,  withoit 
either  impeaching  the  authenticity  of  DOit 
of  the  passages  cited  in  this  article,  9 
making  the  word  of  God  Htself )  of  nooe 
effect,  by  strifes  of  words,  not  to  ityi 
profane  and  vain  babblings. 

GODFATHER.  (See  SponMrs.)  ft 
that  holds  the  child  at  the  baptismal  foiA 
and  answers  for  him.  The  costom  v 
godfathers  or  sponsors  is  very  ancient  is 
the  Church.  We  find  them  mentioned  bf 
TertuUian,  the  Apostolical  ConstitDtioiii) 
St.  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Augustine.  Tht^ 
were  three  sorts  of  sponsors;  L  For  chil* 
dren.    2.  For  adult  persons,  who  ibioos^ 
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fm  were  not  able  to  answer  for  thera- 
r  3.  For  such  a«  could  answer.  The 
m  for  the  first  were  obhged  to  be 
lUis  of  children's  Chrbtian  ettuea* 
iDii  indeed  at  first  ihev  were  the 
i  of  the  children^  and  it  was  m 
Idinary  casesj  either  when  t!ie  pa* 
l^oid  not  or  would  not,  that  others 
idmitted  to  be  sureties.  Sureiies  of 
fond  sort  were  such  as  engaged  to 
kuTch  ibat  the  adult  person,  who 
bwn  incapable  to  answer  for  himself, 
iheD  he  was  capable ,  desire  to  be 
fd.     But  those  ol  the  third  sort,  who 

rl  with  the  person  to  be  baptized, 
themselves  to  admonish  the  per- 
^his  duty,  as  they  had,  before  bap- 
finstructed  him  in  it.  Anciently 
lapses  were  the  sponivors  for  women, 
le  deacons  were  for  the  men.  Pa- 
mete  not  permitted  to  be  ?pon5ors 
pir  children  before  the  Council 
ittU,  A.  D,  813,  In  the  Church  of 
^t  i?  not  lawful  to  marry  an^-  per- 
I  whom  one  stands  related  in  this 
il  way ;  and  this«  occasions  number- 
pputes*  and  numberless  dispensa- 
^Dich  bring  great  sumB  of  money  to 
chequer  of  Rome, 
fie.  There  shall  be  for  every  male 
D  be  baptized^  two  godfathers  and 
Smother ;  and  for  every  female ,  one 
ler  and  two  godmothers. 
in  29.  No  person  shall  be  urged 
Wesent,  nor  be  admitted  to  answer 
paLher  for  his  own  child;  nor  any 
Der  or  godmother  shall  be  suffered 

fke  any  other  answerer  speech,  than 
i  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  pre- 
m  that  behalf.  Neither  shall  any 
be  admitted  godfather  or  gou- 
10  anv  child  at  chrisfening  or  con- 
,  betore  the  said  persorj  so  under- 
lalh  received  the  holy  communion. 

.     And  the  godfathers  and  god- 

and  the  people  with  die  children, 
be  ready  at  the  font^  either  imme- 
f  after  fne  last  lesson  at  morning 
L  or  ebe  immediately  after  the  last 
Mil  evening  prayer,  as  the  curate  by 
petlon  shall  appoint, 
li  American  Prayer  Book  says: 
Iparents  shall  be  admitted  as  spon- 
ITil  be  desired.*'     *'The  permission 

by     onr    rubric/*    says    Bishop 
ill,  "^^  probably  originated  in  thedif- 

"  procuring  other  sponsors  in  some 

where  they  may  be  con  veil  i- 

it  fiull  seems  desirable  to  obtain 


as  many  pIedjc:Bs  as  practicable  for  the  re- 
ligion >«  education  of  voulh/'] 

GOLDEN  NUxMBfcR.  By  referring  to 
the  astronomical  tables  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Prayer  Book,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  s^imply  cal- 
ndalions  of  the  day  on  which  Eaater  will 
fall  in  anygiven  year, and,  by  conseqnence, 
the  movable  leasts  depending  on  it.  In 
the  early  Chnich,  it  is  well  known  that 
there  were  many  and  long  disputes  on  this 
point*  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
not  agreeing  on  the  particular  day  for  the 
celebration  of  the  festival.  To  remove 
these  tiiificultiei^,  the  Council  of  Nice  came 
to  a  decision,  from  which  the  following 
rule  was  framed,  viz.,  ^*  Easier  day  is 
always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full 
moon,  whirh  happens  upon  or  nex!  afier 
die  21st  day  of  March;  and  if  the  loll 
moon  happen?  upon  a  Sunday,  Ea!ster  day 
is  the  Sunday  after.'' 

To  determine  the  lime  of  Easier  in  any 
year,  it  was  therefore  only  necessary  lo 
find  out  the  precise  time  of  the  above  full 
moon,  and  to  calculate  accordingly.  Now 
if  the  solar  year  exactly  corresponded 
with  the  lunar,  ihe  lime  of  the  paschal 
moon  would  be  liable  to  no  variation,  and 
EaMer  would  fall  on  the  same  day  of 
every  year;  but  as  the  lunar  year  is  really 
shorter  than  the  solar,  by  eleven  days, 
il  follows  that  the  paschal  moon  must,  for 
a  course  of  years,  always*  hap|»en  at  a 
dilTereni  period  in  each  successive  year. 
If  then  the  above  rule  be  observed,  the 
lime  of  Easter  may  vary  from  the  22d  of 
March  to  the  2 5th  of  April,  but  j^ome- 
where  within  these  limils  it  will  always 
falL  Hence  the  adoption  by  the  Council 
of  Nice  ot  the  Metonk  Q/f/e,  by  which 
these  changes  might  be  determined  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  From  the  great  use- 
fulness of  this  cycle,  its  numbers  were 
usually  written  on  the  calendar  in  letters 
of  gold,  from  which  it  derived  the  name  of 
Gotdm  Number. 

GOOD  FRIDAY.  The  Friday  in  Pas- 
sion week  received  ibis  name  from  lht» 
blessed  efTecia  of  our  Saviovh^s  sulTe rings, 
which  are  the  ground  of  all  our  joy,  and 
from  those  unspeakable  good  ihings  he 
halh  purchased  for  us  by  his  death,  where  by 
the  blessed  Je?U3  made  expialion  for  the 
sms  of  the  whole  world,  and  by  the  shed- 
ding of  his  own  bloody  obtained  eternal 
redemjition  for  us.  Among  ihe  Saxons  it 
was  called  Long  Friday ;  but  for  what 
reason,  except  for  the  long  fastings  and 
olhoes  they  then  usedj  dodi  not  appear. 
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The  commemoration  of  onr  Saviour's 
suilerings  hath  been  kept  fmm  the  very 
first  age  of  Christianhy.  and  waB  always 
observed  as  a  day  of  the  mrictest  faslmg 
and  humiliation  ;  not  that  the  grief  and  af- 
Jliction  they  then  expressed  did  aris^e  from 
the  loss  they  sustaiiiedj  but  from  a  s^ense 
of  ihe  guiit  of  ihe  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
whiijh  drew  upon  our  blessed  Redeemer 
that  paiaful  and  shameful  death  of  the 
cross. 

The  gospel  for  this  day  (besides  iis 
coming  in  course)  id  properly  taken  oul  of 
Sl  John  ralher  than  any  other  evangeli8t^ 
because  he  was  the  only  one  that  was 
present  at  the  passion^  and  s^tood  by  the 
cross  while  others  fled :  and,  therefore^  the 
pa^.'iion  being  as  it  were  represented  be- 
fore our  eyes,  his  testimony  is  read  who 
saw  it  him^lf,  and  from  whose  example 
we  may  learn  not  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid 
of  the  cross  of  CmtisT.  The  epistle  proves, 
from  the  insufficiency  of  the  Jewish  sacri- 
fices, that  the^  only  typified  a  more  suf- 
ficient one,  which  the  Son  of  God  did,  as  on 
this  daVj  offer  up,  and  by  one  oblation  of 
himself  then  made  upon  the  cross^  com- 
pleted all  the  other  sacrifices  (which  were 
only  shadows  of  thi^),  and  made  full  satis- 
faction for  the  pins  of  the  whole  world. 
In  imitation  of  which  divine  and  infinite 
love^  Ihe  Church  endeavors  to  show  her 
charily  to  be  boundless  and  u  nil  mi  led  ^  by 
praying  in  one  of  the  proper  collects,  that 
the  effects  of  CnaisT's  death  may  be  as 
universal  as  the  design  of  it,  namely,  that 
it  may  tend  to  the  salvation  of  all,  Jews, 
Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics. 

How  suitable  the  proper  psalms  are 
to  the  day,  is  obvious  to  any  one  that 
reads  them  w^ith  a  due  altenlion:  they 
w^ere  all  compos<3d  by  David  in  times  of 
the  greatest  calamity  and  dislretis,  and  do 
most  of  them  belong  mystically  to  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Saviolih  ;  especially  liie 
twenty-second,  which  is  the  first  for  the 
roornmg,  which  was  in  several  passages 
literally  fulfilled  by  his  sufferings,  and^ 
either  part  of  it,  or  all,  recited  by  him 
upon  the  cross.  And  for  that  reason  (as 
St.  Ausfin  tells  us)  was  always  used  upon 
that  day  by  the  African  Church* 

The  first  lesson  for  the  morning  is 
Genesis,  xxii.,  containing  an  account  of 
Abraham's  readiness  to  offer  up  his  son ; 
thereby  typifying  thai  perfect  oblalion 
which  w^as  this  day  made  by  the  Sox  of 
Goo;  which  was  thought  so  proper  a 
\ewon  for  this  occasion,  that  the  Church 
used  it  opou  this  day  in  St  Auslin's  time. 


GOOD  WORKS. 

The  second  lesson  is  St  John^  XTiil,  whieb 
needs  no  explanation.  The  fir&t  te«&cm  far 
the  evening  contains  a  clear  prophecy  ti 
the  passion  of  Cbrist,  and  of  the  b«nrfiii 
which  the  Church  thereby  receives.  TTit 
second  lesson  exhorts  qa  to  patience  undcf 
alTlictions,  from  ttie  example  of  Cusii(T| 
who  suffered  so  much  for  us, —  Wktathf, 

GOOD    WORKS.      Albeit    that   good 
works  which  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and 
follow  after  justification,  cannot  put  atr»^ 
our  sins,  ana  endure  the  sev^--""  -•*  ^  -^• 
judgment;  yet  are  ihey  plea 
ceptable  to  Go©  in  Cmuist,  a...,. 
out  necessarily  of  a  true  and  In* 
insomuch  that  by  them  a  lively  Ji 
be  as  evidendy  known  as  a  tree  discemci   < 
by  the  fruit. — Article  X\L 

Good  works  are  inseparable  from  oof 
union  with  Christ;  but  then  as  effKMs  ei 
that  union,  not  as  causes  or  instrumeniL 
'^We  are  created  in  Christ  Jr^ci  nfllft 
good  works. -^  **  Y'e  are  become  dead  lolhf 
law  by  the  body  of  CtiaisT,  that  yc  shooll 
be  married  to  another,  even  to  him  wlio 
is  raised  from  the  dead,  that  we  ^hotiM 
bring  forth  fruit  unto  Goo,' *  ^*  As  t^ 
branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  excd|lil 
abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye,  etc«^ 
ye  abide  in  me,  I  am  the  vine,  ye  an?  lb# 
branches.  He  that  abidelh  in  me^  ai'd  I 
in  him^  the  same  bringelh  forth  maeh 
fruit ;  for  without  me — separate  from  ©• 
— ye  can  do  nothing.'-  While,  howettr, 
we  re^ani  good  works  as  effects  of  obi 
union  with  Christ,  we  must  remcrobec 
that  ihey  are  an  end  also,  nay,  the  end  i«t 
which  we  have  been  united  to  him;  and  if 
so,  a  condition  of  the  continuance  of  ooc 
union.  "The  branch  cannot,''  it  istn*, 
^^  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide  ixi  ibf 
vine;"  but  yet  its  fruitfulness  istheotfiril 
of  the  care  and  pains  which  the  ^vM* 
dresser  beslows  upon  it,  and  therefon  i 
condition  on  which  it  is  suffered  to  reiniin> 
**  1  am  the  true  vine,  and  my  Fatuki  !• 
the  husbandman.  Every  branch  in  foe 
that  beareth  not  fruit  he  taketh  away.  If 
a  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  li 
a  branch,  and  is  withered ;  and  men  pillifi 
them,  and  cast  them  into  the  ^  '*«y 

are  burned."     And  as  fruitf».  .  •« 

works  is  a  condition  on  whicU  \fc  Hi 
suffered  to  continue  in  Chkist,  so  alfoii 
it  ihe  measure  according  to  which  frsA 
supplies  of  grace  are  given;**  every  braodi 
thai  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeih  it,  that  't 
mav  bring  forth  more  fruit.*'  •'  VVhoso«r«i 
hath,  10  him  shall  be  aiven,  and  he  f^hatt 
have  more  abundance?*    And  yet  furtheti 
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«J  follows  upon  the  wregrtm^ 
»  ore  ihe  rule  by  which  God 
KA  ^»  at  the  last  day.  These  will 
^3^00(1  all  controversy,  how  far 
swered  the  end  of  our  new 
w  far  we  have  improved  the 
sted  to  us:  how  far  we  are 
«J  prepared  for  ihal  kingdom, 
*  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter 
Bit  defileth/'  where ''  the  people 
righteous,^-  where  "  the  merci- 
receive  mercy,"'  where  "the 
''  **  shall  see  God/'  where  the 
<j  has  so  improved  the  pound 
»  him  as  10  have  gained  tive 
11  be  appointed  to  reigri  over 
and  he  who  has  gained  ten 
J  have  authority  over  ten  cities 
@reat  secret  of  holy  living  to 
ihat  hoiine^  is  to  be  nought  in 
«RiST ;  to  be  wrought  in  ufi  by 
liVe  are  too  prone  to  overlook 
truth:  to  forget  the  strength 
have  in  Christ.  We  act  as 
iwiihstanding  all  that  Christ 
for  us  and  in  us^  Christian  vir- 
dlking  more  than  moral  habile 
s-d  by  exercise.  Whereas,  in 
es  a  far  higher  range.  It  con- 
«^a,bits  doubdess:  but  they  are 
S.mra  who  has  been  createil  anew 
jJesv^  ;  they  are  the  habits  of 
i«one  with  Christ,  and  n  par- 
K^lne  Spirit  of  Chwist^  who  haa 
t^^d  together  with  Chkist,  in  ihe 
•  €*  his  death,  that  he  should  be 
fe  likeness  of  his  resurrection;  and 
tV«  at  blessed  promise  to  chu-cr  and 
b  him  in  8lrivin«^  against  gin. 
*l  not  have  dominion  over  you. 
fc     not  under  the  law,  but  under 

IW^  (A  word  compounded  of 
Words,  goiif  **  good/'  and  tpell^ 
V'  or  "tidings/^  and  so  answer- 
feek  ti'ttyyOitor,'^  GoP'sorGood 
le  glati  tidings  of  the  salva* 
lltt  for  man  by  the  Loau  Jesus 

IcMer  sense,  the  word  means  each 
Ir  hUtories  of  our  Saviour,  writ- 
Evangelists  :  in  a  more  con- 
still,  it  means  that  portion  of 
thich  is  read  immediately  afler 
■«   in    the   anie-coinra union  ser* 
which  is  taken  Irom  one  of  the 

HetJiiTval  Church  there  were 
^tiliitr  ceremonies  u.^ed  in  ho- 
'***P©1,  as  for  instance  die  bring- 


ing special  lights  even  during  daytime^ 
placing  the  book  of  the  gospels  reverently 
on  the  altar,  incensing  them,  &c.  In  the 
Anglican  Church  we  reiain  some  vestiges 
of  this  in  ^tiinding  whilst  the  gospel  is 
read,  and  preceding  it  by  the  "  Glory  be 
10  ihee,  0  Lono,'-  a  sentence  retained  tra- 
ditionally Irom  the  ancient  church. 

GOSPELLER.  The  priest  who  in  the 
commuuion  service  reads  the  gospelj  stand- 
ing at  the  north  side  of  the  altar.  In  some 
cathedrals  one  of  the  clergy  is  so  desig- 
naled,  and  has  thts  special  duly,  among 
others,  to  perform,     {bee  also  Epistoier.) 

GOSSIP.  A  sponsor  for  an  infant  in 
baptism  J  from  Goii  and  sib,  a  Saxon  word, 
which  signifies  kindred,  affinity:  kin  in 
Gou. 

GOTHIC.  A  general  term  for  that  style 
of  mediicval  architecture  of  which  the 
pointed  arch  is  the  most  prominent  cha- 
racter. Together  with  Romanesque  (an 
equally  general  term  for  thai  s^tyle  of 
which  the  round  arch  is  the  most  promi- 
nent charat^ter)  It  comprehends  all  medicD 
val  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  England. 
The  But)Blyles  with  their  dates  may  be 
roughly  stated  as  follows : 

Romanesque — 

Saxon,         -  -  -  -  1066 

Norman,     -  -  -  .  10*>fi-||45 

Transition,  -  -  -  1145-1190 
Gothic — 

Early  English,  -  -  -  1190-1245 

Geometrical,  -  -  -  1245-1:^5 

Decorated,  -  -  -  1315-1360 

Perpendicular,  -  -  -  1360-1550 

The  more  minute  characteristics  must 
be  sought  under  these  several  names,  and 
it  must  be  obvious  that  the  accounts  given 
within  the  small  limits  we  can  devote  to 
the  subject  must  be  very  superficial.  The 
subject  may  be  pursued  ii>  a  number  of 
works  now  before  the  public,  as,  tirsi  in 
dale  and  not  last  in  importance,  Rickman*fi 
**  Attempt  to  Distinguish  the  Styles  of 
Architecture  in  England, '■  and,  last  in  lime, 
Sharpens  *^  Seven  Periods  of  Englisli  Archi- 
tecture" 

GRACE  AT  MEALS.  A  short  prayer  in- 
voking a  blessing  upon  our  fuou,  and  ex- 
pressive of  gratJlnde  to  Gou  for  supplying 
our  wants.  The  propriety  of  this  aci  is 
'  evident  from  the  traditional  custom  of  the 
Church,  and  from  (he  divine  command, 
as  inierpreled  by  this  cu^lom  (1  Thess.  v. 
18,  I  Cor.  X.  31.  1  Tim.  iv,  5),  and 
from  the  conduct  of  our  Lord.  (Mark,  viii. 
6,7.) 
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GRADUAL.  The  antiphonary  which, 
before  the  Reformation,  supplied  the  an- 
thems or  verses  for  the  bes;mning  of  the 
communion,  the  offertory,  &c.,  was  often 
called  the  gradual,  because  some  of  the 
anthems  were  chanted  on  the  steps  (gra- 
dus)  of  the  ambon  or  pulpit. 

GRAVE.  The  restmg-place  of  a  dead 
body.  The  spoliation  and  desecration  of 
ancient  sepulchres  is  as  much  an  ecclesi- 
astical ofTeuce  as  the  robbing  of  a  more 
recent  grave ;  but  where  none  feel  them- 
selves esp>ecially  aggrieved,  there  are  none 
to  seek  redress,  and  to  bring  offenders  to 
justice.  The  law  upon  the  subject  seems 
to  stand  thus : — A  corpse  once  buried  can- 
not le^ially  be  taken  up  to  be  deposited  in 
another  place,  without  a  license  from  the 
ordinary.  But  in  case  of  a  violent  death, 
the  coroner  may  order  the  body  to  be  dis- 
interred, if  it  has  been  buried  before  he 
has  had  an  oportunity  of  taking  a  view  for 
the  purposes  of  his  inquest. 

If  the  body,  after  it  has  been  committed 
to  the  grave,  be  disturbed  or  removed,  it 
is  a  subject  of  ecclesiastical  cognisance ; 
yet  the  common  law  also  orotects  the 
corpse  ;  for  the  taking  up  of  aead  bodies, 
for  the  purposes  of  dissection,  is  an  in- 
dictable offence,  as  highly  indecent,  and 
contra  bonos  mores. 

The  property  of  things  deposited  with 
the  dead;  as  the  grave-clothes,  &c.,  is  in 
him  that  had  property  therein  when  the 
dead  body  was  wrapped  therewith,  and 
the  taking  them  is  felony.  The  property 
in  hatchments,  or  other  ensigns  of  honor, 
is  in  the  heir,  or  the  person  concerned  in 
the  hereditary  distinction. 

GRAY  FRIARS.  The  Franciscans  were 
so  called  from  their  gray  clothing. 

GREEKCHURCH.  {iee  ChurSi,  Gredc.) 

GREGORIAN  CHANT.  (See  Clumt.) 
This  general  designation  is  given  to  the 
collection  of  chants  compiled  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  about  a.d.  600. 
These  chants  have  continued  to  be  in  use 
from  that  time  to  the  present  day,  in  the 
Western  Church,  and  form  the  basis  of  our 
cathedral  music.  It  is  known  Gregory 
merely  collected,  arranged,  and  improved 
the  chants  whicn  had  already  been  used 
for  centuries  before  his  time.  The  most 
learned  writers  on  the  subject  suppose  that 
they  are  derived  from  those  introduced  by 
St.  Ambrose  into  his  church,  at  Milan, 
about  A.D.  384.  And  as  St.  Ambrose  de- 
rived his  system  of  chanting  from  Antioch, 
where  the*  practice  had  been  established 
by  St.  Ignatius,  bishop  of  that  place,  a.d. 
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107,  and  the  contemporary  of 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  beliv^ 
the  Gregorian  chants  is,  in  fact,  mm 
as  the  apostolic  times.  Great  ir^ 
ments,  however,  having  been  maJ 
science  of  music,  subseqnently  to  r 
of  St.  Ambrose,  Gregoiy  took 
of  those  improvements^  and  intrev^n^ 
number  of  ecclesiastioal  tones  t^q 
somewhat  resemble  our  modcra  m  ji^ 
from  four  to  eight,  of  which  naiixx  m^ 
Gregorian  chants,  properly  so  ny—  j_ 
consist  They  have  been  harmor9«3»q 
cording  to  the  more  recently  dikmS|| 
laws  of  music,  and  possess  a 
gravity,  which  character  would 
tify  their  perpetual  retention  in 
as  the  basis  of  church  music. 

GUARDIAN  OF   THE  SPIR 
TIES.    This  is  the  person  or  ^ 
whom  the  ecclesiastical  jnrisdicd(30«jj 
diocese  resides,  after  the  death  or 
tion  of  a  bishop.    If  soch  penon 
be  an  archbishop,  then  the  dean  and 
ter  are  guanlians.    If  a  bishop,  tbm 
archdeacon  of  the  province.  ' 

HADES.  (From  i,  privative,  ndH 
to  see ;  the  invisible  state  of  the  dmttlf 
(See  HefL) 

HAGIOGRAPHIA,  t.  e.  Holy  WAii^ 
(From  iY*^f  hohfy  and  rp^^^awUmf,  I 
word  of  great  antiquity  in  the  ''*— '-^ 
Church,  and  often  used  by  St 
taken  from  the  custom  of  the 
by  which  the  Old  Testament 
into  three  parts,  viz.,  Moses's  law,tt 
Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographia ;  by 
last  he  meant  the  Psalms,  the  ProiMPr 
Job,  Ezra,  Chronicles,  Solomon's  8bii§ 
Ruth,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther.  ThsJliV 
reckon  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  tfas  Ia^ 
mentations  among  the  HagiogimphivMik 
not  among  the  Prophets,  for  which  lll^ 
doret  blames  them :  but  it  madsn  tfl 
much,  since  they  acknowledge  tei 
books,  which  they  call  Hagic^raphiii  tl 
be  inspired-  by  God,  and  part  ot  the  Mfod 
canon,  as  well  as  those  of  die  fiiit  hI 
second  order. 

HALF  COMMUNION,  or  COMIIV- 
NION  IN  ONE  KIND.  (See  Omhmmi 
and  Cup.)  The  withholding  of  the  eif  • 
the  eucharist  from  the  laity.  This  it  A* 
practice  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  ud  ii 
one  of  those  grievous  errors  in  whi^  Art 
corrupt  Church  deviates  from  Catholiei^ 
Not  the  slightest  color  can  be  broqgk* 
its  favor,  as  the  Romanists  themselfMrt 
the  Council  of  Constance  were  (owtd^ 
confess :  the  authority  of  ^the  priisiu** 
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ni^t  ihem,  as  that  council  ac- 

nor  can  ihey  plead  the  au- 

any  one  of  the  ancient  liturgies. 

rch  of  florae  then  19,  in  ihis  mat- 

lar  aocl  ^hismatical 

ELUAH.     C^e  Altehim.) 

i>^rOX  COURT   CONFEKEXCE. 

ince  appointed  by  James  L   at 

Courts  In  1603,  in  order  to  setUe 

lies  between  the  Church  ami  the 

Nine  bishops,  and  as  many  dig- 

f  the  Church  I  appeared  on  one 

«1   four  Puritan    ministers  on  the 

t  lasted   for  three  day».    Of  tliis 

ce  the  result  was  a  few  slight  aU 

in  the  liturey;  the  baptizing  of 

y  women^  wnich  had  been  prac- 

our  Cburt'h    for  many   hundred 

aa  forbidden  ;  remission   of  sins 

in  the  rubric  of  absolution  ;  and 

tiou   termed   an    examination  of 

;  all  the  thanksgivings,  except  the 

one,  were  inserted  in  the  Prayer 

Id  the  catechism  was  annexed  the 

the  latter  portion,  relative  to  the 

menls  :  and  tsome  words  were 

ill  the  domiTiical   les^sons.  with  a 

I  a  new  translation  of  the  sacred 

r  C  H  M  E  N  T ;  more  properly 
^^EMENT.  In  heraldrj^,  the  whole 
J  bearings  of  any  person  fully  em- 
d,  with  shield,  crest,  ffupporlers^ 
kiftword  ia  used  in  particular  for 
bbLzonment  of  arms  hung  up  in 
lij  iu  memory  of  a  ^eiillBman  of 
por^  or  one  of  any  higher  degree. 
tas  former! V  much  of  religiun  in 
f;  and  as  tne  coat  was  a^umed 
religions  feeling,  so  was  it  at  last 
to  llie  sanctuary,  in  token  of 
I  acknowledgment  lo  Almighty 
bwha»e  blessing  it  had  been  borne. 
^■■L  A  frame  set  over  the  coffin 
HH  person  deceased,  and  covered 
p3:  also  the  carriage  ia  which 
mre  carried  to  the  grave. 
JITHEN.    Pagans  who  worship  false 

^EN.  That  place  where  Goo  af- 
liearer  and  more  immediate  view 
el£,  and  a  more  sensible  manifes* 
(his  glory  ^  than  in  other  parts  of 
^erae.  That  it  is  a  place  as  well  as 
'is  clear  from  John,  xiv.  2,  3,  and 
IB  eii^ence  of  our  Lord's  body 
ud  the  bodiesof  Enoch  and  Elijnh. 
*.  (Anglo-Saxon  and  Icelandic. 
fe^o,  a  *' cavern  J "  ^^  concealed 
'  **  maoaion  of  the  dead.'')    Two 


entirely  diH'erent  words  in  the  original 
language  of  the  New  Testament  are  ren- 
dered in  our  varaiou  by  the  single  word 
'*  hell''  The  first  of  these  is  Hafkx^ 
which  occurs  eleven  times  in  ihe  iNew 
Testament,  and  in  every  case  but  one  is 
translated  "  hell'^  Now  Hnrles  is  never 
used  to  denote  the  place  of  final  lorment, 
the  regions  of  the  damned:  but  signifies 
**  the  place  of  departed  spirits,*'  whether 
good  or  bad, — the  place  where  ihey  are 
kepi  until  the  dav  of  judgment,  when  (hey 
shall  be  reunited  to  their  bodie?,  ami  tro 
each  to  his  appointed  destiny.  The  other 
word,  Gehenna^  signifies  the  place  of  tor- 
ment,— the  eternal  abode  of  the  wicked. 
At  the  time  when  our  translation  was 
made,  an<i  the  Praver  Book  compiled,  the 
Englifih  word  ''  hell  '*'  had  a  more  exlen- 
sivo  meaning  than  it  has  at  present.  It 
originally  signitied  to  C7ver  over  or  conceal* 
an  J  it  is  still  listed  in  this  sense  in  several 
parts  of  England,  where,  for  e.vample,  lo 
cover  a  church  or  a  house  with  a  mof,  is 
lo  ktll  the  building,  and  the  per*^on  by 
whom  it  Is  done  is  called  a  kellitr.  But 
the  word  also  denoted  the  place  of  future 
misery,  and  is  accordingly  used  in  that 
&ense  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  trans- 
lation of  Grhenna;  and  in  coiirieqnence  of 
the  ehannes  which  our  language  has  ex- 
perienced during  the  last  2on  years,  it  is 
now  restricted  to  this  particular  meaning, 
(See  Gehenna.) 

Bearing  in  mind,  ihen^  that  Hades 
was  tran.'^lated  by  the  word  *^  hell,"  for 
want  of  another  more  exactly  corre?ipond- 
iii^  wiih  the  original,  the  reader  will  i>er- 
ceive  that  the  article  in  the  creed,  *'  He 
descended  into  hell/'  does  not  refer  to 
the  place  of  final  misery :  but  lo  ihat 
general  receptado  of  all  departed  human 
souls,  botii  penitent  and  impenitent,  where 
they  are  reserved  in  a  state  of  comparative 
enjoyment  or  misery,  to  wait  the  morning 
of  the  jesiif  recti  on,  when,  their  bodies 
being  united  to  iheir  souls,  they  will  be 
advanced  to  complete  felicity  or  vvocj  in 
heaven  or  hell. 

On  the  death  of  our  Lord,  his  soul» — 
his  ^mifjn  soul, — went  to  this  ''place  of 
departed  spirits/'  It  was  necessary  that 
his  death  snould  be  attended  with  all  those 
circumi*tances  vvhicli  mark  the  death  of 
men.  CitRisT  was  possessed  of  a  human 
nature,  both  body  and  soul,  besides  bis 
divinity.  The  body  of  man  at  deaih  ^inks 
lo  the  grave  :  and  the  soul  goes  to  Hntfes, 
or  the  place  of  departed  spirits.  In  tike 
manner  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  laid  iu 
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the  tomb,  but  his  soul  went  to  the  general 
repository  of  human  disembodied  spirits, 
where,  according  to  St.  Peter,  he  declared 
the  fulfilment  of  the  great  work  of  re- 
demption,— ^'he  went  and  preached  to 
the  spirits  in  prison.'' 

One  great  use  of  the  system  of  catechis- 
ing, as  enjoined  by  the  Church,  is  the 
opportunity  it  affords  of  inculcating  upon 
the  people  such  distinctions  as  these. 

We  believe,  too,  that  he  descended  into 
hell.  That  is,  that  the  soul,  thus  separated 
from  the  body,  went  into  the  unknown 
regions  of  spirits — •*  the  lower  parts  of 
the  earth."  (Ps.  xvi.  10.  Eph.  iv.  9,  with 
Ps.  Ixiii.  9,  and  Is.  v.  14.)  Hades,  the 
place  of  separated  souls,  not  Gehenna,  the 
place  of  condemnation :  because  if  it  relate 
to  the  place  of  their  bliss  or  misery,  it 
must  be  the  former,  in  consistence  with 
our  Lord's  promise  to  the  penitent  thief. 
(Luke,  xxiii.  43.) 

Five  different  opinions  have  been  en- 
tertained on  this  subject.  First,  that  the 
word  "  descended"  is  to  be  taken  meta- 
phorically ;  implying  only  the  efficacy  of 
CiiRisT-s  death  as  to  the  souls  departed. 
But  this  seems  refuted  by  the  passage, 
•'Thou  will  not  leave  my  soul  m  hell" 
(Ps.  xvi.  lOJ,  whereas  the  efficacy  of  our 
Lord's  deatn  still  continues. 

Secondly,  that  the  descent  into  hell 
signifies  the  suffering  the  torments  of  the 
damned ;  and  this  in  the  stead  of  tho.<«e 
who  otherwise  must  have  endured  them. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  our  Lord 
could  suffer  from  the  "worm  that  never 
dieth" — the  remorse  of  conscience,  and  a 
sense  of  the  continuance  and  consequen- 
ces of  the  displeasure  of  God,  and  conse- 
(luent  despair ;  or  that  he  who  overcame 
the  powers  of  hell  could  suffer  under  their 
vengeance.  Nor  again  can  he,  in  this 
article,  be  said  by  a  metaphor  to  have 
felt  the  torments  of  hell ;  by  this  meaning 
only  the  greatest  torments,  because  all 
that  he  felt  which  we  know  of,  was  ante- 
cedent to  his  death,  and  not  afterwards. 
The  torments  of  hell  then  cannot  be  here 
meant  literally,  because  not  supported  by 
truth,  nor  figuratively,  because  not  ap- 
plicable. 

Thirdly,  that  the  word  "  soul"  does  in 
this  passage  mean  the  body,  and  "  hell" 
merely  the  grave:  and  the  same  words, 
both  m  Hebrew  and  Greek,  as  used  re- 
spectively by  the  Psalmist  ana  the  Apostle, 
and  translated  the  "soul,"  do  elsewhere 
in  the  Scriptures  mean  the  "body."  As 
in  Numb.  vi.  6.  Lev.  xxi.  11;  and  xxii.  4; 


and  more  particularly,  Namb.  . 
and  13.  And  Ainswoith,  whoie 
tion  is  the  most  literal  of  aoy,  ao  i 
word.  And  again  with  re^Mt 
word  "  hell ;"  in  some  paflsases  it  ei 
nothing  bat  the  grave,  and  is  so  i 
our  translation,  when  Ainswoithi 
word  "  hell,"  as  in  Gen.  zxxtiL  \ 
xlii.  38.  This  mode  of  explioatii 
connected  with  the  following  utie 
fulfil  the  prophecy.  "Thoa  thi 
leave  my  soul  (body)  in  hell"  (thej 

Fourthly,  that  by  the  <<  sooP'  ■ 
understood  the  nobler  part  du(6a§ 
from  the  body ;  or  the  whole  peiM 
soul  and  body:  or  the  living  sool 
guished  from  tne  immortal  mmoL 
by  "  hell,"  no  place  whatever,  bat  i 
the  condition  of  men  in  death.  B 
explanation  involves  an  entirdf 
idea  as  to  Hades,  which  was  alwaji' 
stood  as  some  place  where  the  h 
men  entered,  wnether  this  is  in  tht 
or  out  of  it,  or  in  whatever  nnkaovi 
and  from  which  the  Greeks  com 
those  to  be  excluded  who  came  Mi 
mature  death,  or  whose  bodies  li 
buried.  And  in  addition,  the  de 
hell  thus  explained  would  be 
meaning  nothing  more  than  tlM 
dead,  which  the  preceding  aitideln 
clared. 

Fifthly,  and  this  is  apparently  ikfl 
explanation,  as  it  was  always  the  q 
entertained  by  the  Church  ^ifai 
'■'  soul"  was  the  spirit,  or  ratioul  I 
Christ,  that  which  the  Jews  coild 
kill,"  and  "  hell,"  a  place  dMap 
equally  from  earth  and  from  heavia 
passage  may  then  mean,  "  Thoa  M 
suffer  my  soul,"  when  separated  fill 
body  and  carried  to  the  place  Ml 
as  other  souls  are,  to  continae  ta 
theirs  do,  but  shalt,  after  a  short  wBi 
only,  reunite  it  to  my  body.  Tta 
was  an  opinion  general  in  the  Cbn 
proved,  not  only  by  the  direct  tea 
of  the  fathers,  but  by  their  ^igan^ 
the  subject  in  answer  to  heretics^ 

They  all  fully  agreed  in  the  nm 
of  the  soul  of^  Christ  into  the 
souls  departed ;  though  they  di/f^H 
the  persons  whom  he  descender 
and  the  end  for  which  he  went 
them  considered  Hades,  or  ''he    ^^ 
common  receptacle  of  souls,  h^^ 
just  and  the  unjust,  and  then  f' 
the  soul  of  Christ  went  unto 
who  had  departed  in  the  true 
fear  of  God.    But  to  this 


bg  thai  Hades  could  eveip 
ire,  be  laken  for  the  place  of 
ft.  And  a5  to  the  end,  those  who 
foriner  Dpinion  of  the  common 
&•  Ima^ned  ihat  Christ  went 
raitbful  lo  dissolve  the  power  by 
By  were  detained,  and  translate 
i  heaven «  But  to  this  change  of 
condition  manj  objeciecl,  con- 
h&i  the  souls  of  men  fihall  not 
o  heaven  till  after  the  general 
on. 

ihere  were  who,  conceiving  that 
6  did  not  inclade  the  blessed, 
.  that  the   object  of  our  Lohi>'s 

0  the  place  of  torment  was  to 
ome  of  the  pu  He  ring  souls,  and 
tbem  to  a  place  of  happiness, 

1  was  done  by  preach  nig  the 
»  them^  that  they  after  death 
kve   an  opportunity  of*  receiving 

then  pass  with  him  from  death 

they  all  imagined  that  the  soul 
r  descended  into  hell  to  preach 
»1  to  the  spirits  there,  but  differed 
Mher  it  was  lo  those  who  hefore 
that  ihev  might  now  receive  him ; 
«  who  Dad  before  rejected  himj 
might  yet  believe  on  him» 
ff©  seem  insurmountable  obiec- 
b  in  the  opinion  that  he  preached 
lithful,  for  they  were  nor  '^dis- 
"  (a«  '*  in  the  days  of  Noah'^),  nor 
Jy  need  a  publicaiion  of  the  gospel 
I  death  of  CimisT,  by  virtue  of 
ley  were  accepted  while  they  lived ; 
that,  that  he  preached  to  the 
for  ihey  were  not  proper  objects, 
'  lo  be  persuaded.  The  etTecl  loo 
iretching  may  be  denied.  There 
pentance  in  the  ^rave,  nor  any 
the  ^* great  gulph"  of  Reparation, 
'^ith  respect  to  the  failhlul,  it  is 
iin  that  tbeif  souls  were  in  a  place 
URirr  would  descend  ;  or  that  ttiey 
in  another  and  better  place  than 
■e  ai  first;  or  that  Christ  did 
ifilo  such  place  for  such  purpose; 
cli  eliect  was  produced  at  such  a 

9  a.oother  opinion  that  has  ob* 
*d  perhaps  more  in  our  own 
»at  CflHisT  descended  into  heli 
over  Satan  and  his  powers  in 
fominiQua^  principally  grounded 

*  I --15,  Eph.  iv.  8,  9.  But 
roa  ^f^  not  conclusive ;  and  the 
^f^^B  inconsistent  In  those  who 

^^^inioii,  that  the  aouis  of  the 


wicked  have  been  released,  or  those  of 
the  saints  removed. 

The  sound  conclusion  as  lo  the  whole, 
and  what  our  beUef  might  be,  is,  perhaps, 
first  ati  to  fact,  that  the  soul  of  Christ, 
separated  from  bis  body  by  death,  did  go 
into  the  common  place  of  departed  spirits, 
in  order  that  he  mi^ht  appear,  both  alive 
and  dead  J  as  perfect  man.  All  that  was 
necessary  for  our  redemption,  bv  way  of 
satisfaction,  was  effected  on  the  cross. 
The  exhibition  of  what  was  there  merited, 
was  etfecied  by  his  resurrection;  and 
between  these,  he  satisfied  the  law  of  death. 
Secondly,  as  to  the  etTect  By  the  descent 
of  CiJRjsT  into  the  regions  of  darkness, 
the  souls  of  believers  are  kept  from  the 
torments  which  are  ihere.  As  the  ^rave 
and  hell  had  no  power  over  him,  the 
*^  head^-  so  neither  shall  it  have  over  '^  the 
members^/'  By  his  descent  he  freed  us 
from  all  fear,  by  his  resurrection  and 
ascension  he  has  secured  our  hope ;  and 
thus  through  **  death,  destroyed  him  that 
hath  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil." 

As  he  **  was  delivered  for  our  offences,^* 
so  was  be  '^  raised  again  for  our  justifi- 
cation*^' (Rom.  iv.  25.J  If  this  had  not 
taken  place,  our  *'  faith  ^'  would  have  been 
■^  vain  ]  ■ '  we  should  have  been  "  yet  in  our 
sins  ■'  (I  Cor.  xv.  14,  17 V  for  as  we  are 
^^  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  we  are 
quickened  together  with  him ''  (Co!,  ii. 
12,  13),  and  '*  begotten  agaiu  to  a  lively 
hope,"  by  his  ^'resurrection  from  the 
dead  ;"'  if  ^'  by  him  we  believe  in  Gon  that 
raised  him  up  from  the  dead '^  (I  Pet.  i. 
3,  2t),  and  *'  walk  in  newness  of  life." 
(Rom.  vi.  4  ;  viii.  H.  l  Cor.  vi,  14.  2  Cor. 
iv.  14.  Eph.  i.  19,  20.  Heb.  xiii.  20.) 
Therefore,  **  ofi  the  third  day,  he  rose  again 
from  the  dead,  a  living  body  ^'  (Luke  xxiv. 
39.  Jolin  XX.  20,  27).  *'  quickened  by  the 
spirit"  (1  Fet.  iii,  18),  and  raised  by 
himself  (John  x.  18;  ii.  19),  as  this  was 
typified  in  Isaac,  **  received  '^  again  by  his 
father,  as  *'  in  (or  for)  a  figure  ^'  (Heb.  xi. 
1 9 J ,  and  by  the  waved  sheaf,  the  dedicated 
''  lirst-fruils  of  the  harvest."  (Lev.  xviii. 
to,  n.)  This,  too,  on  ihe  third  day— 
the  **  firist  day  of  the  week,"  the  Chris- 
tian *' sabbath''  (Matt,  xxviii.  I;  xx.  19), 
thenceforward  called  **  the  LorO's  day,"' 
Rev.  i.  10.  John  X.X.  26.  Acts XX. 7.  1  Cor, 
xvi.  2),  according  to  the  deliverance  of 
his  type  Jonah,  (Matt.  xB.  39,  40.)  As 
this  was  frequently  predicted  by  himself 
(Matl.  xir.  39,  40  ;  and  xvj.  2J;  xvii,  9. 
John  ii.  19,  2 1]^  confirmed  by  his  enemies 
(Malt,  xxvi,  61 ;  xxvii.  63.   Mark  xv.  29), 
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and  by  the  angel  (Malt,  xxviii.  6,  7,  17), 
and  ilie  ifuth  of  it  proved  ttli^o  by  the 
precamioiia  of  Km  enemies  (Alan.  xxvUi. 
13-15),  by  his  f^howing  himself  lo  liis 
d i»tu pie ^ several  times,  and  **  many  days  ^' 
(John  \x.  19,  26;xxi.  14.  Acts  xih.  31),  as 
lo  *'  witnesses  chosen  before  of  Goo ''  (Acts 
X.  41  )j  appointed  expressly  to  bear  lesli* 
monyto  this  great  truth.  *'unlo  the  uller- 
most  parts  of  the  earth  "  (Acts  i.  8,  22 ; 
ji.  24,  31,  32;  iii.  15;  iv.  33:  v.  32;  x.  40. 
1  Cor  XV.  15),  as  was  "also  the  Holy 
Ghost.^'  (Acts  V.  32,  and  to  others,  1  Cor. 
XV,  4-8.)  Whkh  truth,  that  'Hjod  hath 
raised  him  from  the  dead,"  is  to  be  received 
by  *'  all  men  '■  as  an  *'  a?isu ranee  "  that 
*'^GoD  will  judge  the  world  in  righteous- 
ness by  him,*^     (Aels  xvii,  30-32.) 

HEltESlARCH.     A  leader  in  heresy. 

HERESV-  This  word  is  derived  trom 
the  Greek  aV«r«(,  a  choice^  and  it  means  an 
arbitrary  adoption,  in  matters  of  faiih^  of 
opinions  al  variance  wiih  the  doctrines 
delivered  by  Chjust  and  the  Apostles,  and 
received  by  the  Catholic  Church.  At  the 
same  time  w^e  may  rem  ark  j  thai  it  is  gene- 
rally agreed  that  the  opinion  must  he  per- 
tinaciously and  obsiinately  held,  in  order 
lo  constitute  formal  heresy.  And  if  there 
be  a  legitimate  doubt  in  a  controversy 
which  of  the  two  contrary  doctrines  is 
stated  in  Scriprnre  and  received  by  the 
Church,  either  rnay  be  held  without  heresy. 
It  is  obvious,  also,  that  mere  ignorance,  or 
a  temporary  error  in  ignorance,  is  alto- 
gether difTerent  from  heresy. 

In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  an 
act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  enable 
persons  to  try  heretics,  antl  the  following 
directions  were  given  for  tlieir  guidance  : — 
"  And  such  persons  lo  whom  the  queen 
shall  by  letters  patent  under  ihe  ^reat 
seal  give  amhorily  to  execute  any  juris- 
diction spiritual,  shall  not  in  any  wise  have 
power  lo  adjudge  any  matter  or  cause  to 
t>e  heresyy  but  only  such  as  heretofore 
have  been  adjudged  to  be  heresy,  by  the 
authority  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  or 
by  *omff  of  the  fini  four  gene  rat  cotmeih^ 
or  by  any  oiher  general  council  wherein 
the  same  was  declared  heresy  by  the  ex- 
press  and  plain  words  of  the  said  canoni- 
cal Scriptures,  or  such  as  hereafter  shall 
be  judged  or  determined  to  be  heresy,  by 
the  high  court  of  parliament,  with  the 
assent  of  the  clergy  in  their  convocation.'- 

Heresies  began  very  early  in  the  Chiis- 
lian  Church.  Eu^ebius  fixes  the  beginning 
of  most  of  them  lo  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Adrian.    And  yet  il  is  certain,  that 


Simon  Magna  had  pabiished  his 
before  that  lime,  and  »et  up  a  seel, 
gave  riise  lo  most  of  the  aocienf  ht 

The  laws,  both  of  the  Church 
were  very  severe  against  thom; 
adjudged  to  be  heretics.  Those  oi  tht 
State,  made  by  the  Christian  empHm 
from  the  lime  of  Con slan tine,  are  co»» 
prised  under  one  title,  De  HiEreficu.  m  the 
Theodosian  Code,  The  principal  ol  tii«i 
are,  6rst,  the  general  note  of  tnhmf 
affixed  to  all  heretics  in  comronn,  Si> 
condlyj  all  commerce  forbidden  to  be  beii 
with  them.  Thirdly,  the  deprivina:  ilit« 
of  all  otfices  of  profit  and  dignity.  FooK^ 
ly,  the  dis^qualifyin^  them  to  dii^po^  d 
their  estates  by  will^  or  receive  e^Ki 
from  others.  Fifthly,  the  impoMiig  m 
them  pecuniary  mulcts.  Sixthly ,  the  pio- 
scribing  and  banishing  ihem.  Sevenlkly, 
the  inflicting  corporal  punishment  on  tli«tl« 
such  as  scourging,  &c.,  before  banishfOfat 
Besides  these  laws,  which  cliielly  afoisi 
the  persons  of  heretics,  there  were  seffiil 
others,  which  tended  to  the  extirnation  of 
heresy :  such  as,  first,  those  which  ioA^/k 
heretical  teachers  to  propa^^te  th^ir  to 
trines  publicly  or  privaiefy,  SeeomUf, 
those  which  forbatle  heretics  to  hold  pobfie 
disputations.  Thirdly,  such  laws  as  pi^ 
hibiled  all  heretical  meetings  and  «ami* 
blies.  Fourthly,  tho.se  which  deny  to  ikl 
children  of  heretical  parents  their  p«iiv 
mony  and  inheritance^  unless  they  rFtom«d 
to  the  Church.  And.  fifthly,  such  \av%u 
ordered  ihe  books  of  heretics  lo  be  huro^ii. 
There  were  many  other  penal  lawi  m*ie 
against  heretics^  from  the  time  of  Con««o» 
tine  lo  Theodo^ius  imiior  and  VaJeniniis* 
ill.  But  the  few^  already  mentioned  otsf 
he  sullicient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ngsr 
with  which  the  empire  treated  suuh  pt^ 
sons  as  held,  or  taught,  opinions  cooSMJ 
to  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Chureb^  wlu0 
discipline  towards  heretics  was  oo  N* 
severe  than  the  civil  laws. 

For,  first,  the  Church  was  accu^toinedto 
pronounce  a  formal  anathema  or  excmamo^ 
ni cation  against  them.  Thus  the  Council 
of  Nice  ends  her  creed  with  an  anithcno 
against  all  those  who  opposed  thedocmof 
there  delivered.  And  there  mm  innun^ 
rable  instances  of  this  kind  to  be  foooda 
the  volumes  of  the  Councili*  Secdidlfi 
some  canons  debarred  ihem  '  ^ 

lowest  privileges  of  Churcl  ^ 

forbidding  them  to  enter  iniu  t;ir  K^imi^ 
so  much  as  to  hear  the  sermon*  or  iN 
Scriptures  lead  in  the  senrice  of  the  c^^ 
chumens.    Bui  this  was  no  general  mit; 
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tserty  wtis  often  granted  to  herelk'f*  lo 

[fcfeseiit  at  ihe  sermons,  in  hope?  of  their 

rersiion ;    and    the   historians  tdl   us^ 

Chrysostom   by  this  means  brought 

'  many  lo  acknowledge  the  divinity  of 

jMATy  vvhiUl  they  had   tibertv  lo  come 

I  hear  his  sermons*  Thirdly^  the  Church 

Uibhed  all  per&onSj  under  pain  of  ex- 

lunication,  lo  join    with   heretics  in 

religious  offices.     Fourthly^   by  the 

>  of  the  Churchj  no  one  was  lo  eat,  or 

[eooTerse  familiarly  wiih  heretics;    or   to 

'    their    writings,  or  to  contract   any 

Bity  with  them  :  their  names  were  to  be 

ek  out  of  the  Dipiychs,  or  sacred  re- 

BT9  of  the  Church;  and,  if  they  died  in 

*y,  no  psalmody,  or  other  solemnity, 

f  lb  be  used  at  their  funeral.     Fifthly, 

testimony  of  hereiies  was  not  to  be 

I  in  any  ecclesiastical  cause  wh?itever. 

are   the  chief   ecclesiastical  laws 

fist  heretics. 

to  the  terms  of  penance  imposed 

relenting  heretics^  or  stich  as  were 

lUng  lo  renounce  their  errors,  and  be 

ed  to  the  Church,  they  were  va- 

l  differed  according  lo  the  canons 

Bat   councils,    or  usages  of    dif- 

fnt  churches.    The  CouucU  of  Eliberis 

Dints  ten  years^   perjance^   before   re- 

rting  heretics  are  admitted  to  commu- 

The  Council    of  A^de   contracted 

Kerm  into   that  of  three  years.     The 

ncil  of  Epone  reduced  it  lo  two  years 

ancient  Christian  Church  made  a 
(linction  between  such  heretics  as  con- 
aciously  resisted  the  admoniiions  of 
!  Church  J  and  such  as  never  had  any 
"QODiiion  given  them,  for  none  were  re- 
I  formal  heretics^  or  treated  as  such, 
the  Church  had  given  them  a  first  and 
ond  admonition,  accordinji  lo  the  apo^- 

The  principal  sects  of  heretics^  which 

Hurbed  the  peace  of  the  Church,  sprung 

l^in  !he  /irst  ^ur  centuries:  most  of  ihe 

^Vu^  '^  ^^^^^  3ges,  being  nothing  but 

L  fc^M  °?^^  tiew   vampedj  or   revived* 

pwing  table  may  serve  to  give  the 

)  compendious  view  of  the  most 

«^  of  the  ancient  heresies. 

r^  CENTURY    I. 

\llg    ^'^€iniam,  or  followers  of  Simon 

&t/*  b         '^Wintained  thai  the  world  was 

?f/o„  ^y-^^^'^gels;  that  there  is  no  resur- 

fc  111©   ^Q^jy  .  ^jjj^i  women  ou^hl  to 

_*if*«*and  EbianiUSy  followers  of 

17 


Cerinthiis  and  Ebion^  who  denied  ihe  di- 
vinity of  our  Saviour,  and  blended  the 
Mosaical  ceremonies  with  Christianity,  &c. 

3.  The  NicohitcSj  followers  of  Nicholas, 
deacon  of  Antioch,  who  allowed  the  pro- 
miscuous use  of  women  J  &c, 

CeMTUHY   II. 

4.  The  BasiiidianSj  followers  of  Basilides 
of  Alexandria,  who  espoused  ihe  heresies 
of  Simon  Magus,  and  denied  the  reality 
of  our  Saviouh'is  crucilL\ion,  &c. 

5.  The  Ciij-pocratitmSy  followers  of  Car- 
poc rates,  who.  besides  adhering  lo  the 
neresies  of  Simon  Magus,  rejected  the  Old 
Testament  J  and  held  that  ourSATiouR  was 
but  a  mere  maji^  &c. 

6.  The  VtileniimanSf  followers  of  Valen- 
tinus,  who  corrupted  the  Christian  doc- 
trine with  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic 
notions,  &c. 

7.  The  Gnostics^  so  called  from  their 
pretences  to  superior  knmdedge.  The  term 
Gnostks  seems  to  ha\*e  been  a  general 
name  of  all  the  ancient  heretics. 

8.  The  Nazarencs^  who  engrafted  the 
law  of  Moses  on  Chrislianity,  &c. 

9.  The  MtfteiPtrianjt  or  Chiliaxta^  so 
called,  because  they  expecleil  to  reign 
with  Christ,  a  thousand  years,  upon  the 
earth. 

10.  The  Cainitejtj  a  branch  of  the  Valen- 
liniansj  but  particularly  remarkable  for 
paying  a  great  regard  t^  Cain  and  all  the 
wicked  men  mentioned  in  the  Scripture, 
&c, 

11.  The  Sethmns;  who  held  that  Seth, 
the  sou  of  Adam,  was  the  Messiah. 

12.  The  Qnartodccimttns ;  wlio  observed 
Faster  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
month,  in  conformity  to  the  Jewish  custom 
of  keeping  the  passover. 

13.  The  Cenhmunt^  followers  of  Cer- 
tion  ;  who  held  two  conirary  principleji. 
denied  the  resurrection  of  Ihe  body^  and 
threw  the  four  gospels  out  of  ihe  canon  of 
Scripture. 

14.  The  MnnionUe^,  followers  of  Mar- 
cion  ;  who  heiil'  three  principles^  denied 
the  resurrection  of  ihe  body,  and  declaim- 
ed against  marriage,  &c. 

15.  The  Cataphrygiamj  or  Monianists ; 
who  baptized  the  dead,  and  held  Montanua 
to  be  the  Holy  Ghost,  kc, 

16.  The  Encratiteij  or  TaHnniits,  foU 
lowers  of  Talian ;  who  boasted  of  an  ex- 
tmordinary  conlinency,  and  condemned 
marriage,  &c. 

17.  The  Ahgians ;  so  called,  because 
they  denied  the  divinity  of  ihe  W&rdf  and 
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rejected  St.  John's  gospel,  which  particu- 
larly asserts  it. 

18.  The  Artotyrites;  so  called,  because 
they  offered  bread  and  cheese  in  the  eu- 
charist. 

19.  The  Angelics;  so  called,  because 
they  worshipped  angels. 

CENTURY   III. 

20.  The  Monarchici,  or  PdripassianSj 
followers  of  Praxeas ;  who  denied  a  plu- 
rality of  persons  in  the  Trinity,  and  affirm- 
ed, that  our  Saviour  was  God  the  P'ather. 

21.  The  Arabici;  who  believed  that  the 
soul  dies,  or  sleeps,  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  then  rises  with  the  body. 

22.  The  Aquarians;  who  used  only 
water  in  the  eucharist. 

23.  The  Novatians;  who  would  not  al- 
low those,  who  had  lapsed  in  time  of  per- 
secution, to  be  restorea,  upon  repentance, 
to  communion. 

24.  The  OrigenistSj  followers  of  Origen; 
who,  among  other  things,  held  that  the 
devil,  and  all  the  damned,  will  at  last  be 
saved. 

25.  The  MelchisedechianSj  who  held  Mel- 
chisedech  to  be  the  Messiah. 

26.  The  Sabellians,  followers  of  Sabel- 
lius ;  who  denied  the  Trinity,  and  affirmed 
that  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  God- 
head was  merely  nominal,  and  founded 
only  upon  a  diversity  of  attributes,  &c. 

27.  The  Manicheans,  followers  of  Ma- 
nes ;  who  held  that  two  opposite  princi- 
ples reigned  over  the  world,  the  one  good, 
the  other  bad,  &c. 

CENTURY  iv. 

28.  The  Arians.  followers  of  Arius,  a 
priest  of  Alexandria,  who  believed  the 
Father  and  the  Son  not  to  be  of  the  same 
nature,  substance,  or  essence,  and  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  not,  &c. 

29.  The  CoUuthianSy  followers  of  CoUu- 
thus,  who  confounded  the  evil  of  punish- 
ment with  the  evil  of  sin. 

30.  The  Macedonians,  who  denied  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

31.  The  Agnoeta,  so  called,  because 
they  denied  the  certainty  of  the  divine 
prescience. 

32.  The  ApoUinarianSj  followers  of 
Apollinaris,  who  asserted  that  our  Saviour, 
at  his  incarnation,  assumed  a  human  body 
without  a  soul,  and  that  ther  Word  supplied 
the  place  of  a  soul,  &c. 

33.  The  Hmotheansj  who  held,  that  our 
Saviour  wa8.incaraate  only  for  the  benefit 
and  advantage  of  our  bodies. 


34.  The  CoUyridianSf  so  called, 
they  made  a  kmd  of  gpddew  of  the 
sed  Virgin,  and  offerea  cakes  to  her.  ; 

35.  The  Seleucians,  followers  of  Selai> 
cus,  who  held  that  the  deitv  was  coip^ 
real ;  and  that  the  matter  of  the  uniTfOi 
was  coetemal  with  God. 

36.  The  PriscilHanisis,  followers  of  Prii-^ 
cillian,  a  Spanish  bishop,  who  held  all  Iks 
errors  of  the  Gnostics  and  Valentiniana. 

37.  The  AnthropomorMteSj  so  caOed^ 
because  they  ascribed  a  body  to  God,  bi* 
derstanding  literally  those  passagei  tf 
Sciipture  which  speak  of  Gob  as  oafim 
hands,  eyes,  feet,  &c. 

38.  The  JovinianisU,  followers  of  Jori- 
nian,  who  denied  the  virginity  of  Maij. 

39.  The  3fessaHanSj  who  chiefly  pit' 
tended  to  prophecy. 

40.  The  BonosianSy  followers  of  Bobo- 
sus,  who  held  that  Jesus  Christ  wu  tte 
son  of  God  only  by  adoption. 

CENTURY   ▼. 

41.  The  P<*2agtafi9,  followers  of  PelagiH^ 
who  denied  the  necessity  of  divine  fftetf 
in  order  to  salvation,  &c. 

42.  Nestoriansy  followers  of  Nestoria; 
who  distinguished  our  blessed  Satmibk 
into  two  persons,  the  one  divine,  the  odMr 
human. 

43.  The  Euiydiians,  foUowere  of  EdTf^ 
chus,  who  fell  nito  the  opposite  error,  asA 
held,  that  there  was  but  one  nalun  'm. 
Jesus  Christ. 

44.  The  Theopaschiies^  foWovf en  of  Fh 
trus  TruUo,  bishop  of  Antioch:  so  oMg 
because  they  amrmed  that  aU  the  ibnv 
persons  in  the  Trinity  were  incaraatSiMi 
suffered  upon  the  cross. 

CENTURY  Yl, 

45.  The  Predestinarians ;  so  called,  bs* 
cause  they  held  that  the  salvation  or  dia* 
nation  of  men  is  pre-ordained,  and  tkt 
no  man  is  saved  or  damned  i>y  nis  wodf* 

46.  The  Atfhthartododtes,  or  hnmri^ 
biles ;  so  called,  because  they  held  iMt 
our  Saviour^s  body  was  incormptibfe,  nd 
exempt  from  passion. 

47.  A  second  sect  of  Agnodm  ;  so'caBedy 
because  they  held  that  our  blessed  SATion. 
when  upon  earth,  did  not  know  the  dayn 
judgment. 

48.  The  MonothdUes;  who  held  ibit 
there  was  but  one  will  in  Jesus  CBur. 

These  were  the  principal  sects  of  h« 

tics,  which,  in  those  eariy  ages,  uSftj^ 

'      -  -      -.The  "^ 


the  Christian    Church. 

ages  produced  a  great  variety  of  htntks 


*  as  the  Gnosimachi  and  Lnmpe- 
ibe  ftevetiih  century ;  the  Agmnj- 
I  the  ei^rhth;  ihe  Berenganams^ 
H.  and  Vtxttitms,  in  the  eleventh  : 
»mt/r#7  in  ihe  twelfth  ;  the  Frtitn- 
I  Bfsymrth,  in  the  thirteenlh  ;  to 
He  all  which  would  be  both  tedious 
nterlaintng. 

DTIC.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  iJic- 
defiiie^  Ji  heretic  to  be,  '*  one  who 
les  his  privatt?  opinions  in  opposi- 

the  Catholic  Church/'  and  the 
for  Universal  Church,  in  the  second 
coancif;  has  pronounced  those  to 
fr^  **  who.  wade  they  pretend  to 
th»  &ound  faithj  have  separated 
I  meelings  contmry  to  our  canoni- 
op»."' — Coric.  Comt  Can*  6. 
t»  may  be  erroneous  in  doctrine 
nol  a  heretic,  for  heresy  is  a  per* 
s  adherence  to  an  opinion  when 
nown  that  the  Church  has  cou- 
i  il  — (See  the precedntg  article.) 
Dgh  the  Scripture  onl^  is  our  guide^ 
B  certain  points  of  disputable  doc- 

which  ihe  Church  Universal  has 
,  e.  g,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; 
irho  refuses  *Mo  hear  ihe  Church'^ 
e  poinU;  is  held   a  heretic  by  t!ie 

Universal.  TJiere  are  certain 
n  which  our  own  Church  has  de- 
►  g.  the  doctrine  of  Transubstan- 
Md  he  who  holds  this  doctrine  h 
il  as  a  hf'retic  by  the  Church  of 
I.  For  those  who  do  not  defer  to 
ifh)  to  pronounce  any  one  a  here- 
profesge?  to  take  the  Bible  for  hm 
Ian  inconfristency  which  can  only 
Unted  for  by  the  existence,  on  the 
ttie  ol Fender,  of  a  very  intolerant 
Uinical  disposition. 
MEXEUT/E.  (From  ipfn^^^^^,  to 
;)  Persons  in  the  ancient  Church, 
iuhlness  it  wa*^  to  render  one  Ian- 
ito  another,  as  there  was  occasion, 
leacMng  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the 
I  that  were  made  to  the  people; 
se  which  was  very  important  in 
hurches  where  the  people  spoke 
\  languages,  as  in  Pales^tine,  where 
»ke  Syrian,  others  Greek;  and  in 
Ik'here  some  spoke  the  LaLlin^  and 
le  Punic  tongue. 

(flENKUTlCS.  (From  W"*'^''-, ^  <o 
,)  The  principles  and  practice 
llation  and  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures. — See  Htirtweil  IhrneU 
turn  and  ErncMis  ImtUutcs. 
HIT  AGES  were  cells  constructed 
l^^^^litary  places^  for  single 


persons,  or  for  small  com m unities,  and 
were  corned ntes  annexeil  to  larger  reli- 
gioiija  bon!4is*i4. 

HETKUODOX,  Contrary  to  the  faith 
or  doctrine  established  in  the  true  Church. 

HEXAPLA.  A  book  containing  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  written  in  He- 
brew and  Greek  characters,  with  the 
translations  of  the  Sepluagint.  of  Aquila. 
Theodosion ,  and  Symmach  us,  in  six  several 
column*.  There  was  aikled  to  il  a  fifth 
translation*  found  at  Jericho,  without  ihe 
author's  name:  and  a  sixth  named  Niro- 
poliianum,  becauee  found  at  Nicopolis: 
Ori^en  joined  to  it  a  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  but  still  the  'book  retained  the 
name  of  Hexapla,  because  the  fifth  and 
sixth  translations  were  only  of  certain 
books  of  the  Bible  ;  and  so  the  same  book 
of  Origen  had  but  six  columns  in  divers 
places,  eight  in  some,  and  nine  in  the 
Psalms.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  the 
two  columns  of  the  Hebrew  text  were  not 
reckone<l ;  and  that  the  translation  of  the 
P&alms  was  not  to  be  cons^idered  po  ns  to 
give  a  new  name  to  the  book.  When  the 
edition  contained  only  tiie  tran^^laliona 
of  the  Septuaginl,  Aquila,  Theodosion,  dtid 
SymmacnuSj  il  was  called  Telrapla,  and 
the  name  of  Octapla  was  sometimes  givea 
to  the  eight  versions,  that  is^  to  ihe  col- 
lections containing  Ihe  translations  of 
Jericho  and  Nicopolis.  Rtifftnus,  speaking 
of  this  elaborate  work,  affirms  that  Origen 
undertook  it  because  of  the  continual  con- 
troversies beliveen  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians: the  Jews  citing  the  Hebrew,  and 
the  Christians  the  Septuagint,  in  their  dis- 
putes, this  father  was  willing  to  let  the 
Christians  understand  how  the  Jews  read 
the  Bible  ;  and  to  this  end,  he  laid  the 
versions  of  Aijuila,  and  some  other  Greek 
IransilatioEis^  before  them,  which  had  bpen 
made  from  the  Hebrew  ;  hut  few  poojile 
being  able  to  buy  so  great  a  work,  Origen 
undertook  to  abridge  it,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose published  a  version  of  ifieSenmagint, 
to  which  he  added  some  supplements, 
taken  out  of  Theodosion 's  translation,  in 
the  places  where  the  Septuaginl  had  not 
renoered  the  Hebrew  text;  and  whose 
supplements  were  market!  with  an  aste- 
rism.  He  added  also  a  small  line  like  a 
spit,  where  the  Septuaginl  had  something 
thai  was  not  in  the  H€!brcw  text. 

HIERARCHY,  (See  fiishops.)  A  de- 
sjgnatior.  erjnally  applietf  to  tfip  ranks  of 
celestial  bemgs  in  liie  Jerusalem  above, 
and  to  the  apostolic  order  of  ibe  nuiiit*try 
in  the  Church  below.    In  reference  to  the 
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latlcr>  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  it 
necessarily  implies  temporal  dblinclion, 
wealih,  (Splendor,  or  any  other  adjunct!^ 
with  which  the  miniflry  may,  in  certain 
times  and  coonlries,  have  been  distin- 
gu i sh ed .  Th e&e  are  m ere  aeci tl en l&,  w h ie h 
prejudice  haB  identified  with  the  being  of  a 
nierarchvj  but  from  which  no  just  inference 
can  be  cfravvn  a*zainstihe  inherent  spiritual 
dignity  of  the  Chrietian  priesthood. 

HIGHPEIKST.  The  highest  pei^n 
in  the  divinely  appointed  ecclesiaAlical 
polity  of  ihe  Jews,  To  him  in  ihe  Chris- 
tian Church  answers  the  bii^hopj  the  pren- 
byter  anBwerin;^  lo  the  priest,  and  the 
deacon  to  the  Levrte. 

HlSTOFilANS,  ECCLESIASTICAL, 
TItos©  wriieri^  who  record  the  acts  and 
monuments  of  the  Christian  Church.  After 
the  evangelical  historians,  the  most  distin- 
guished IS  Hejnesippus,  who  lived  princi- 
paily  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius(A.D. 
161-180.)  He  wrote  live  books  of  eccle- 
siastical history^  called  Commcfitane.'i  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Churchy  wherein  he  de- 
scribes the  character  of  the  holy  apoj^tleft, 
their  missions,  &c,,  the  remarkable  events 
in  the  Chnrch,  and  the  several  hereriieS| 
f«chism&,  and  persecutions  which  had  af- 
Iticted  it  from  our  LoRjrs  death  to  the 
writer's  own  timefi.  All  the  writings  of 
Hegesippua  are  now  lost,  Ne^t  follows 
Eusebiusj  a  pnpil  of  Pamphilus,  bishop  of 
Ciesarea,  on  which  account  he  is  often 
called  Ensebius  Pamphili^  He  wrote  an 
ecclesiastical  history  m  ten  book«,  com* 
prising  a  history  of  the  Church  from  our 
LoRP^s  birth  to  the  conversion  of  Conslan- 
line  the  Great,  which  he  compiled  chielly 
from  the  commentary  of  Hege>ippus.  Si, 
Jerome  and  Nicephorus  derive  the  male- 
rials  o{  their  hi.^lory  fron  Eueebius.  The 
histories  written  by  Socrates^  Theodorel; 
and  Sozomen,  relate  to  their  own  limes 
only.  These  are  the  sources  from  which 
all  modern  historians  of  itio  early  Church 
derive  their  materials. 

HOLY  DAY.  The  day  of  some  eccle* 
sia^tical  festival.  The  rubric  after  the 
Nicene  Creed  directs  that  "  the  curate 
shall  ifitn  declare  lo  the  people  what  holy- 
days  or  fasting-days  are  in  tiie  week  fol- 
lowing lo  be  observed." 

Canon  64.  Every  pareon,  vicar,  or  cu- 
rate shall,  in  hia  f»everal  charge^  declare  to 
ihe  people  every  Sundaj^  at  the  lime  ap- 
pointed in  the  communion  book,  whether 
there  be  any  holydays  or  fasting-days  the 
week  lollowing.  And  if  any  do  hereafter 
willingly  otfend  hereinj  antlj  beinjj  once 


ord^ 


bvh 

again  omit  liial  duty,  let  him  W 
accordihjj  to  law  until  he  :»ub!til 
to  the  due  performance  of  it 

Canon  13.  All  manner  of  per9( 
the  Church  of  England  shall  fri 
fortfi  celebrate  and  keep  the  I^ 
commonly  called  Sunday,  Aod  a 
days,  according  lo  Gor/s  will  atil 
and  the  orders  of  ihe  Church  d| 
presicribed  on  that  behalf:  ibftl  i 
m^  ihe  word  of  God  read  and  J 

fjru'ale  and  public  prayers,  i| 
edging  their  offences  lo  Goi>,  ai 
menl  of  the  same,  in  reconcding  i 
charitably  to  their  neighbors  | 
pleasure  has  often  beeuj  in  ofl^ 
ceiving  the  communion  of  lUi 
blood  of  Christ,  in  visiling  q 
and  sick^  using  all  godJy  and) 
versation,  i 

Canon  14.    Tlie  Common  ^ 
be  said  or  sung  distinctly  and 
upon  such  days  as  are  appointed 
holy  by  the  Book  of  Common  fl 
their  eve.s.  1 

HOLY     GHOST.        (See 
The  third  PerMjn  of  the   ador 

The  T1uj;y  Guost,  proceedini 
Fathkr  and  the  So»i^  is  of  ooej 
maje.«*tyj  and  glorv,  with  the  ¥i 
the  8ow,  very  and  eternal  God,-* 

The  name  Gkoxt,  or  Gast^  in  tl 
Saxon,  signifies  a  spirit,  to  whicl 
holy  is  applied,  as  Mgnifying  acd 
lion  of  the  divine  holiness.  Hi 
baptized  *^in  the  name  of  the  Fi 
of  ihe  Son,  and  of  the  HotT  Qi 
cannot  say  with  the  ignorant  diii 
''  we  have  not  so  much  as  beai 
there  be  any  Holy  Ghost''  (aJ 
we  are  therefore  called  upon  id 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  we  do  in  tlj 
and  ihe  Son  ;  and  for  our  a^ 
considering  him  to  be  a  person  i 
the  others,  we  have  noi  only  l|^ 
of  faith,  but  sufficient  evideno 
writ  j 

First  he  is  plainly  distingnial 
the  others;  from  the  Fathck,  i 
ing  from  him  (John,  xv.  26),  ai| 
Father  and  the  Son,  in  being  d 
from  the  other:  *'The  Comforter) 
says  our  Lord,  "  w^ill  send  nati 
the  Father;'^  "If  I  go  not 
Comforter  will  not  come  unto  ; 
depart  I  will  send  him  unto  to 
XV.  26  ;  xvi.  7.)  This  wto  iLe  1 
mised  before  of  the  Father. 
Ez.  xxxvi.  25,  with  Jobn^ 
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^)M.  33.)    He  is  sometimes  termed ''  the 

WToftheSon."  as  well  as  of  the  Father 

jU.  iv.  6),  and  is  given  by  the  Father 

jlWt  i.  17)«  and  sent  in  his  Son's  name 

uAnj  xir.  26),  as  at  other  times  by  the 

In.   (John,  XV.  26;xvi.  7;  xx.  21,  22.) 

Secondly,    soch    properties,   attributes, 

mi  lets  are  a.«cribed  to  him  as  are  only 

applicable  to  a  person.    He  is  spoke  of 

a  formal  opposition  to  evil  spirits,  who 

ae  dearly  represented  as  persons  ( 1  Sam. 

ni  14:  2  Chron.  xviii.  20,  21^ ;  and  if  the 

upresaions  are  used  not  exactly  suitable  to 

wu  conceptions  of  a  person,  this  may  well 

bf  allowed  without  its  making  him  a  mere 

fiaiitj  or  attribute.    When  Goz>  is  said 

to**  give"  the  Holy  Ghost  '^to  them  that 

'    abej  him '-  (Acts,  v.  32),  it  may  be  com- 

-    pared  with  similar  passages  respecting  the 

box:  "God  so  loveii  the  world,  that  he 

ffxe  bis  only  begotten  Son,"  &c.  (John, 

■L  16),  in  conformity  «o  the  prophecy, 

"onto  us  a  Sox  is  given."     (Is.  ix.  6.) 

Thirdly,  he  is  also  truly  God,  as  is 
p>Ted  from  the  titles  given  to  him  by  fair 
implication  (Acts,  v.  3,  4  :  Luke,  i.  35,  and 
Me  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2^  3),  and  the  attributes 
of  (ioD  (Job,  xxxiii.  4 :  Ps.  cxxxix.  7;  Is. 
xlfiii.  16 ;  wiih  Acts,  xiii.  2 ;  xx.  28 ;  Mark, 
xiiLH;  Rom.  viii.  14;  xv.  13,  19;  1  Cor. 
ILll),  and  he  is  in  two  grand  instances 
vilcd  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in 
paifcct  equality, — the  form  of  baptism,  by 
vhich  we  are  admitted  into  the  Church  of 
Gao  (Matt  xxviii.  19),  and  the  apostolic 
boadiction,  the  common  Christian  sal uta- 
lioo.    (2  Cor.  xiii.  14.) 

Ai  he  i*  the  Holt  Spirit  of  God,  "  the 

SfiUTof  holiness"  (Rom.  i.  4),  so  is  he 

(because  of  all  holiness  in  man.    That  as 

ibeSox,  by  his  sacrifice,  put  us  in  the  way 

^  lalvation  (John,  iii.  16),  so  must  the 

Bolt  Spirit  co-operate  in  sealing  '*  us 

ftio  ihe  day  of  reaemption,"  through  his 

''anctilication,"  and  **  belief  of  the  truth  " 

(ibm.  viii.  16.    2  Cor.  i.  22:  v.  5.    Gal.  vi. 

B.    Epb.  i.  13,  14;  iv.  30.      Phil.  i.  19. 

2T1iea.  iL  13.    Tit.  iii.  5),  according  as  he 

lus  been  promised.  (Deut  xxix.  Jcr.  4; 

xxziL  40.     £z.  xxxvi.  27.    John,  vi.  44.) 

And   thia  be  does  by  regenerating  us  at 

baptism  (Matt.  iii.  11.    John,  iii.  5.    Gal. 

IT.  29.     Tit.  iii.  5),  and  making  uh  the 

*'8on8  of  (•on-'  (Rom.  viii.  14-16.    Gal. 

iv.  6),  and  thus  uniting  us  to  our  ^'head '' 

(I  Cor.   vi.    17;    xii.    12.    13.     Eph.  iv.  4. 

I  John,   iii.    24),    and    by    instructing   Uh 

io  our  duty  (Prov.  i.  23.     Ps.   clxiii.  10. 

Is.  lis.  21. '  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11;  xii.  3.  2  Cor. 

iii.  3.     Gal.  v.  16,  25),   illuminating  the 


understanding  (Neh.  ix.  20.  Is  xxxii.  15, 

16.  Ez.  xxxvi.  27.  Micah.  iii.  8.  Rom. 
viii.  2,  5.  Eph.  i.  17,  18.  1  John.  iii.  24; 
iv.  13),  disposing  the  will  (Heb.  iii.  7,  8. 

1  Pet.  2,  22),  settling  us  in  the  faith  and 
love  of  God  (Rom.  v.  5.    2  Cor.  iv.    13. 

2  Tim.  i.  7),  giving  us  power  to  obey.  (Zee. 
iv.  6.  2  Cor.  iii.  17.  Eph.  iii.  16),  helping 
us  in  prayer,  (Zee.  xii.  10.  Rom.  viii.  26. 
1  Cor.  xiv.  15.  Jude,  20),  and  sanctifying 
us  fRom.  XV.  16.  1  Cor.  vi.  11.  Gal.  v.  16.) 
And  as  his  very  name,  "the  Comforter," 
implies,  he  gives  consolation  and  joy. 
(Acts,  ix.  31.  Rom.  xiv.  17;  xv.  13.  Gal. 
V.  22.    1  Thes.  i.  6.) 

It  is  nece.ssary,  then,  that  we  believe  in 
the  HoLV  Ghost,  as  having  been  baptized 
to  God  in  his  nam^ ;  and  as  we  would  re- 
ceive the  apostolic  benediction  (2  Cor.  xiii. 
14.  Phil.  ii.  1),  and  enjoy  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth,  which  is  '' righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy,''  in  him.  (Rom.  xiv. 

17.  Acts.  xiii.  52.) 

HOLY  TABLE,  (^ee  Altar.)  The  altar 
on  which  the  appointed  memorials  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  namely,  the  bread  and 
wine  are  presented  before  God,  as  an  obla- 
tion of  thariksiriving,  is  called  the  Lord^s 
table,  or  the  holy  table ;  because  his  wor- 
shippers do  there,  as  his  guests,  eat  and 
drink  these  consecrated  elements,  in  faith, 
to  be  thereby  fed  and  nourished  unto  eternal 
life,  by  the  spiritual  food  of  his  most  pre- 
cious body  and  blood. 

HOLY  THURSDAY.  The  day  of  our 
Lord's  ascension. 

HOLY  WATER.  Water  blessed  in 
the  Romish  Church  with  an  appropriate 
service  by  the  priest,  and  placed  in  a 
shallow  basin,  called  the  holy  water  stoup, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Churtrh.  Its  pri- 
mary use  was,  that  the  hands  of  tlie  wor- 
shippers might  be  washed,  and  *•  pure 
hands  lifted  up  in  prayer  ;"■  afterwards  it 
symbolisttl  their  purification  from  defile- 
ment  before  engaging  in  prayer.  The 
modern  Romanists  forget  this,  and,  as  if 
I  they  thought  that  some  intrinsic  benefit 
I  resulted  from  the  physical  application  of 
the  holy  water,  intiependent  ot  its  mystic 
meaning,  use  it  both  on  entering  and 
lea  ring  a  church. 

So  many  superstitions  had  become  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  lioly  water,  that  it 
was  discontinued  at  the  Reformation. 

HOLY   WEEK.     (See   Passion  lOdL.) 

The  Passion  week — the  last  week  in  L(*nt, 

in  which  the  Church  commemorated  the 

cross  atid  passion  of  our  blessed  and  only 

j  Saviour. 
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HOMILIES, 


HOMILIES,  (From  V'^^-^.  a  sermon 
or  db>course^del\vcfed  m  a  plain  Tiianner, 
&o  as  to  be  uuderstooti  by  the  conunon 
people.)  Tlie  homilies  of  the  Church 
of  Eiiglanil  are  I  wo  books  of  plain  dis* 
coumeSj  composed  at  the  time  of  the  Ke- 
formalion,  and  appoinled  to  be  read  in 
cliurcUes,  on  *^any  Sunday  or  holyJay, 
when  there  is  no  sermon,- ■  The  firi?l 
vnliime  of  them  wadset  out  in  the  beginning 
of  king  Edwartl  the  Sixth's  reiejn^  having 
been  compostni  (as  it  is  thought)  by  Arch- 
bishop Craamer,  antl  Bishops  Ridley  and 
Latimer^  when  a  competent  number  of 
ministers  of  ^iitlieient  abilities  to  preach 
in  a  public  eongregation  was  iioi  to  be 
found.  The  secor»l  book  appeared  inl562j 
in  the  leign  of  Eli/.abefb,  hi  neither  of 
these  bonks  can  the  several  homilies  be 
assigned  to  their  several  authors  with  any 
certainty.  In  the  ^^econd  book,  no  single 
homily  of  them  all  has  been  appropriated. 
In  the  first,  that  on  *'  Salvation  was  pro- 
bably written  by  Cranmer,  as  also  tho,'*e  on 
*'  Faith-'  and  **  Good  Works.-'  Internal 
evidence  arising  out  of  certain  homely  ex- 
preasiooSj  and  peeuliarforms  of  ejaculation, 
the  like  to  which  appear  in  Latimer's 
sermons^  pretty  clearly  uelray  the  hand  of 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester  to  have  been 
engaged  in  tiie  homily  against  '' Brawling 
and  Contention  ;^'  the  one  again&t  '*  A<lui- 
lery''  may  be  safely  given  to  Thomas 
Becon^  one  of  Craiimer  s  chaplains,  in 
whose  works,  published  in  1564^  it  is  still 
to  be  found  ;  of  the  re-«i  nothing  id  known, 
but  by  the  merest  conjecture* 

All  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
agree  that  the  homilies  ^*  contain  a  godly 
and  wholesome  doctrine;"  but  they  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  degree  of 
authority  to  be  attached  to  them.  In 
tliem  the  authority  of  the  fathers  of  the 
iirst  six  general  coimcils^  and  of  the  judg- 
raents  of  the  Church  trenerally,  the  holi- 
iiejisof  the  primitive*  Church,  ihe secondary 
iDBpiration  of  the  Apocrypha,  the  sacra- 
mental character  of  marriage  and  other 
nrdmances.and  regeneration  in  holy  bap- 
tis^rn,  and  the  real  presence  in  the  eucha- 
rist  are  asseried.  To  some  of  these  asser- 
.  tioiiB  ultra-protestanls  of  course  demur. 

By  this  approbation  of  the  I  wo  books  of 
homilies  it  is  not  meant  that  every 
passage  of  Scripture,  or  argument  that  is 
made  use  of  in  ihem,  is  at  w  ays  convincing ; 
Of  that  every  expression  is  so  severely 
wordedj  thai  it  may  not  nee<I  a  Utile  cor- 
rection or  explanation  :  all  that  w©  profess 
about  them  is  only  that   they  '^  conlttin  a 


godly  and  wholesome  doctrine.'^ 
rather  relates  to  the  main  iroporlitt^e 
desigri  of  them,  than  to  every  pas« 
them.  Though  this  may  be  said  com 
ing  ihem^  that,  considering  the  age  wh 
they  were  written,  the  iri 
our  language,  and  some  in! 
they  are  two  \ery  e.vlraori 
Some  of  them  are  better  wn 
and  are  equal  to  anything  ihai  uas  i-ttt 
writ  upon  those  subjects  since  that  tina 
Upon  the  whole  matter  every  otie,  irii 
subscribes  the  articles,  ought  to  i«ad 
them,  otherwise  he  subt^cribes  a  blank; b 
approves  a  book  implicitly,  ami  hink 
himself  to  read  it,  as  he  may  be  lei^uiii^ 
wilhout  knowing  anything  concemuit  il 
This  appropriation  is  not  to  be  stieichMK 
far,  as  to  carry  in  it  a  special  assent  to 
every  particular  in  that  whole  tolunwr 
but  a  man  must  be  persuaded  of  the  mall 
of  the  doctrine  that  is  taught  iu  then.-** 
Bp.  Baniet. 

The  Church  requires  our  assent  tad 
approbation  to  the  articles,  and  <o  ' ' 
manijer  to  the  rubric,  to  be  evpj 
a  difli^rent  degree  and  manner  ity. 
in  which  we  express  our  as& 
homilies  and  the  canons;  the 
of  preference  being  given  to  tlie  adit 
religion  before  the  homilies  in  M»iot 
doctrine,  and  to  the  rubric  helort  Al 
body  of  canons  in  point  of  practice. 

The  lhirty*nine  articles  for  insnaef 
being  the  capital  rule  of  our  doclrmcai 
we  are  teachers  in  this  Church  {^ 
being  this  Church's  interpretation  o(  lit 
word  of  God  in  Scripture,  so  far  u  Aiy 
go)  ;  and  designed  as  a  bulwark  «5iia< 
popery  and  faitalicism  ;  we  are  booad  » 
a  very  full  and  explicit  ackuowledgmf*^ 
under  our  hands,  that  we  do  deliberittfiy* 
and  advisedly,  and  ex  animo,  nmeux^ 
every  part  and  proposllion  cotitJunffJ  W 
them.  For  this  ever)  Ixnly  knows  to  bi 
the  meaning  of  clerical  subserif>tioat,boA 
before  ordination,  anti  ns  olten  is  ibi 
three  articles  of  the  thirty-sixth 
are  sub.scribed  by  us. 

In  the  like  manner  the  rabHo 
the  standard  of  unirnrmity  of 
our  communion ;  the  adding  to  wl 
tends  tovvards  opening  a  ^p  to 
superstition,  and  the  increasa  of 
inventions  in  the  service  of  God  j  an^  tl»* 
subtracting  from  which  tends  towsrds 
paving  a  way  to   a  fanatic li"    *  i^*' 

contempt  of  riles  and  cerem  ^^ 

fore  we  are  obliged,  not  onn    d*  mlij«i^5 
our  ex   animo   approbation;    assent,  W 
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n!,  to  ihe  matter  of  ihe  rubric,  bal 

Uul    under   religious    promises^  ihal 

will  m  every  particular,  prescribed  in 

|0cl  bif  It,  conform  ournelves  Ut  it  as  the 

laic  of  our  ministralinn. 

And.  indeed,  considering  ihat  bolh  the 

les  and  the  rubric  are  statute  a^  well 

inon  law,  and  have  equally  the  aanc- 

and  authority  both  of  the   temporal 

|tpiriinal  legi^laiures;  and  confiideriog 

condition  upon  which  we  are  admitted 

ainisler  in    this   established   Churchj 

is  our  !M>lemn   receplion   of  them 

as  our  rjle.  I  do  not  see  how  any 

\  can,  with  a  pood  conscience,  continue 

Df  as  a  minister  of  our  Church,  who 

!  allow  himself  either  to  depart  from 

Noctrifie  as  expressed  in  her  articles, 

*  Dm  her  rites  and  ceremonies  as  pre- 

in  the  service  book.     Wherefore 

not  without  reason   that   the  thirty- 

bih  canon,  w^hich  is  entitled  ^'  Revolters 

r  imbscription  censured,''  expressly  de- 

fires, "  that  if  any  ministerj  afler  having 

cribed  the  three  articles  of  the  36ih 

pn,  fihall  omit  to  use  any  of  the  orders 

t  ceremonies  prescribed   in    the   corn- 

iiion  book,  he  shall  be  suspended:  and 

U  he  reform  not.  he  shall 

il;  and  if  after  the  ppace 

tiu/r  rnuiiuj  he  submit  not  himselfj 

UithaH  be  depose<)  irom  the  ministry. 

H"  fh#?  case  of  homilies  and  cmions  is 

:    from   that   of    the    articles   and 

lliey    are    indeed    ecjually    set 

by  aathoriiy.     The  on©  is  as  truly 

I  doctrine,  and  the  other  is  as  truly  ihe 

^of  the  Church,     But  stilt  the  regani 

f  we  are  supposed  to  pay  to  ihem  is  not 

Uj  the  same-     For  though  we  sub- 

0  to  the  homilies,  yet  this  subscription 

Diits  to  no  more  than  our  acknowledg- 

tliat   **  they  contain    a   gotlly   and 

Be    doctrine    necessary    for    the 

were  written  in,  ana  fitting  to 

;fy  taught  unto  the  people;*'  and 

vte  will  main  lain  every  particular 

or  argument,  or  assertion,  con- 

h\  in  I  hem. 

!<*  mjiinflr  we  say  EB to  the  canons. 
:   in  general   as  a  good 
iicallaws.     We  ackiiovv- 
iSim  wholesoineness  and  fitness  of 
aU   for  discipline,  and   order,   and 
Bt,  and  proper  in  every  respect  for 
in  which  they  were  drawn  up. 
jo  not  look  upon  every  particular 
njolned  as  absolutely  and  indis- 
if  reqabite  to  be  practised  now  by 
lit  IB  tiifl  manner  it  is  enjoined,  any  more 


!han  we  hold  our  approbation  of  every  sen- 
leuce  or  exprenssion  in  the  Book  of  homi- 
lies to  be  neves&ATy.-^Arclnkiicon  Sharp, 

HOMOIOrSlANS.  Semi-Arians,  who 
held  that  The  nature  of  Gud  the  Son, 
though  not  the  same,  was  similar  lo  that 
of  Gno  the  Father.  ^ 

HOMOOrSIANS.  A  name  given  by 
Arians  to  Caiholin  Chrisliuti^,  for  holding 
the  doctrine  of  ilte  ilomoousion, 

HOMOOLISION.  (See  Trinity.)  This 
is  the  crilieal  word  of  the  Nieeiie  Creed^ 
and  is  used  to  express  the  real  divinity  of 
Christ^  and  that,  as  derived  from,  and 
one  with  J  the  Father.  The  word  was 
adopted  from  the  necessity  of  the  case*  in 
a  sense  different  from  the  ordinary  philo- 
sophical use  of  it-  ^O)*9ob7ior  properly 
means  of  the  same  nature,  i.  0,  under  the 
same  general  nature^  or  species;  i,  e.  is 
applied  to  things  which  are  but  similar  to 
each  other,  and  are  considered  as  one  by 
an  abstraction  of  our  minds.  Thus  Aris- 
totle speaks  of  the  stars  being  ^po»^« 
with  each  uther ;  and  Porphyry,  of  the 
souls  of  brute  animals  being  OftooCitiat  (o 
ours.  When  I  however,  it  was  used  in 
relation  to  the  incommunicable  essence  of 
GoD^  there  was  obviously  no  abstraction 
possible  in  contemplating  him,  who  is 
above  all  comparison  with  his  works.  His 
nature  is  solitary,  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
one;  so  thai,  whatever  waw  accounted  to 
be  t^ftiMpatoT  with  him^  was  necessarily  in- 
cluded in  his  individuality  by  all  who 
would  avoid  recurring  to  die  vagueness  of 
philosophy,  and  were  cautious  to  distin- 
guish between  the  incommunicable  es- 
sence of  Jehovah  and  all  created  intel- 
ligences. And  hence  the  iiluess  of  the 
term  to  denote  without  metaphor  the 
relation  which  the  Logos  bore  in  the 
orthodox  creed  lo  his  eternal  Fatitkh,  Its 
use  is  explained  by  Athauasiu*^  as  follows : 
'*  Though,''  he  says,  '*  we  cannot  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  the  •«««•»  of  Goo, 
yet  we  know  as  much  as  this,  that  Goi> 
exists  O**-*')!  which  is  the  way  in  which 
Scripture  speaks  of  him:  and  after  this 
pattern,  when  we  wish  lo  designate  him 
distinctly,  we  say  God,  FATtiEa^  Lohd> 
When  then  he  savs  in  Scrij^lure,  *I  am 
io'".*  and  *l  am  Jehovah,  (joo,'  or  uses 
the  plain  word  *  God.*  we  understand  by 
such  statements  nothing  but  his  incom- 
prehensible »^fa,  and  that  he,  who  is  there 
j  spoken  of,  exists  ((fl-r**.)  Let  no  one  then 
ihmk  it  strange,  that  the  Son  of  God  should 
he  f^aul  to  be  U  riir  »i»UT  r»9  $19;  of  the 
substance  of  Got) ;  rather,  let  him  agree 
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lo  the  explanation  of  the  Nicene  fa- 
thers, whoj  for  tlie  words  'Jt^w*^  subsll- 
tuled  the  *>  Hr  oiciaT,  They  considered  ihe 
two  phrases  substaiitiAlly  the  same,  be- 
cause^ as  we  have  saitlj  the  word  of  God 
denotes  nothing  but  the  <?*»<«  air^v  rtjvji^rsr. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  word  be  not  in 
euch  eense  ^«  ro9  ^lov^  as  to  be  the  true  Sox 
of  the  pATHEft  according  to  his  nature, 
but  be  fiaid  to  be  i«  tos^ioe^  inerely  as  all 
creatures  are  such  as  being  lii&  work,  then 
indeed  he  is  not  «  i-^t  oi^u^  ron  var^r^  nor 
Son  Kfir'  oveiav^  but  so  called  from  his  vir- 
tue, a^  we  may  be  who  receive  the  title 
trotn  grace. 

HOOD.  An  ornamental  fold  that  hangjs 
down  the  back  of  a  graduate  to  mark  his 
degree.  This  part  of  the  dress  was  for- 
merly not  iniended  for  distinction  and  or- 
nament btit  for  use.  It  was  generally 
fiiMenetl  lo  the  back  of  the  cope  or  other 
vesture,  and  in  ca*e  of  rain  or  cold  was 
drawn  over  the  head.  In  the  universities 
the  hoods  of  the  graduates  were  made  to 
signify  their  degrees  by  varying  the  co- 
lors and  materials.  By  the  5Sdi  canon, 
every  minister  raying  the  public  prayers, 
iir  mirjistering  the  eacrameniSj  or  other 
rites  of  the  Cliurch,  if  they  are  graduates, 
fthaU  wear  U|»on  their  surplices^  at  such 
limefi,  such  hoods  as  by  tlie  orders  of  the 
universities  are  agreeable  to  their  degrees. 

HOSANNAj  signifies  as  much  as  Save 
now.  The  Jews  call  their  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, Hosanna  Rablxis.  I  e.  the  great  Ho- 
sanna:  the  origin  of  that  word  is,  because 
on  that  day  they  praved  for  tlie  salvation 
and  forgiveness  of  all  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple. Therefore  they  used  the  word  Ho- 
sanna  in  all  their  prayers  ;  which  implies, 
Saitf  I  pra^^  accorifing  lo  Buxtorf;  but 
Anthony  Nebrissensis  observes  after  Kab- 
bi  £has,  that  the  Jews  call  the  willow 
branches,  which  they  carri'  at  the  feast, 
Hoeanna,  because  they  sing  Hor^anna,  shak- 
ing them  everywhere.  And  Grottus  ob- 
serves, that  the  feasts  of  the  Jews  did  not 
only  signify  their  going  out  of  Egypt,  the 
memory  of  which  they  celebrated,  but 
also  the  e.\peclation  of  the  Messias  :  and 
that  still  on  the  day  when  they  carry  those 
branches,  they  wished  to  celebrate  that  feast 
at  the  commg  of  the  Msssjas;  from 
whence  he  concludes,  that  the  people  car- 
rying those  branches  before  our  Saviui/r, 
f-howed  their  joy.  acknowledging  him  to 
be  the  Mi:«sms, 

HOSFMTAI^  were  houses  for  the  relief 
of  poor  and  impotent  persons,  and  were 
generally  incorporated   by  royal   patents, 


wh*^  Id 


\  and  made  capable  of  gifts  and  grmoU  m 
'  succession* 

)      H0.SP1TALLERS.     Knight 
their  name  from  an  hospital 
salem  for  the  use  of  pilgrims  < 
I  Holy  Land.    They  were  to  provide  (of 
!  pilgrims,  and  to  protect  thern  on  lb© 
They  came  to  England  in  the  year  I 
and  here  they  arrived  lo  such  power 
their  superior  ranked  as  the  iirsl  lav 
roit,  ana  had  a  seal  in  the  hou*eof 

HOST.    (See  Transnbstantiatiotu] 
Hb«(ta,  a  Victim,    The  bread  d 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  c« 
of  the  euchaiist.     It  is  unleavened,  tj 
flat,  and  of  circular  form^  and  has 
mys^lic  signs  impressed  on  iL     RoiDi 
w^orship  the  host  under  a  false  pro§i 
lion  that  they  are  no   longer  bread 
wine,  but  iransubstantiatea   into  the 
bodv  and  blood  of  Christ. 

HOUR  GLASS,  with   long  senmoM,^ 
relic   of   puritanical  time^.     U  wts^  '^ 
lately,   occasionally  seen  fastened  to 
pulpit. 

HOL  RS  OF  PRAYER.  The  Cli 
England,  at  the  revision  of  our  o\ 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  only  pi 
public  worship  in  the  morning 
ning:  and  in  making  this  regul 
was  perfecdyjusti lied  ;  for  thnn. 
the  duty  of  Christians  lo  pras 
yet  the  precise  times  ami 
prayer,  termed  Canonical  Hours,  lio  (\fi^ 
rest  on  any  divine  command :  nf^ijf » r  h.i^r 
ihey  ever  been  pronounced  t» 
churches  by  any  general  cou 
has  there  been  any  uniformity  in  ihtrjj 
lice  of  the  Chris^iian  Church  m  ika 
sped.  The  hours  of  prayer  before  the 
formation  were  seven  in  number.  Mali 
the  first,  ihird,  s<ixih,and  ninth  hour$, 
pera,  and  compline.  The  office  of  ffi»tiii»t 
or  morning  prayer,  according  to  the  Chttfrk 
of  England,  is  a  judicious  ahridgment  of 
her  ancient  services  for  matins,  li 
prime;  and  the  o trice  of  even 
evening  prayer,  in  like  manntri 
abridgment  of  the  ancient  service  faf 
pers  and  compline.  Both  th 
have  received  several  irnprovei 
imitalion  of  the  ancient  di^ciph 
churches  of  Egypl^  Gaul,  and 
Paimer. 

HOUSEL.     {Saxon,)    The  bloM) 
chartsu 

HfrGUEXOTS.     A  name  by 
French    ProlcMants    were   distui 
very  early  in  iheir  history.    The 
of  uncertain  derivation^ 
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of  ihe  gates  of  the  cily  of  Tours, 

£ugon$^  at  which  these  ProieBtaats 

sir   first  assemblies;   others   from 

Hue  noMy  with  which  the  original 

A  tliia  sect  in  France  dates 

[li_      :    j,n  of    Francis  I.,  when  the 

iples   and  do<;irines   of  tlie  German 

aers  found  many  dieteipled  among 

I  Gallic  neighbors.     As  everywhere 

|i»o    in    France,   the    new   dotnrines 

I  with  great  rapidity,  and  called  forth 

er^ies  both  of  Church  and  State  lo 

I  tliem.     Both  Francis  and  his  snc- 

sftor,  Henry  IL,  placed  the  Hugaenots 

ukr  various  penal  disabiliae^,  and  they 

m  subjected  to  the  violence  of  the  fac- 

"'*"'  V-  'Hch  among  their  opponent!*,  with- 

lion  from  the  state:  but  the  most 

'^ed  of  horror  which  waa  porpe- 

unjit  ihem  was  the  massacre  of 

uJomew's  Day.     (See  Ihrthoh- 

!»»')    A  scene  which  stands  recorded  in 

ittlory,  as*  if  to  teach  U3  to  how  great  a 

wpth  of  crueUv  and  oppression  mankind 

9Jf  be  driven  \>y  fanaticism. 

tW  retgu  of  Henry  IV.  the  Hugue- 

^^tertj  protected  by  the  edict  of  Nan- 

^hicii   was    revoked,    however,   in 

»  by  Cardinal  Ma/arine,  the  minister 

puis  XIV,:  on  this  occasion  500.000 

5^'«  persecuted  race  took  refuge  in  ihe 

fboring  Protestant  slates.     At  the  lle- 

*^n,  lUe  Huguenots  were  restored  to 

.CivjJ    rights,  so   far  as   civil    rights 

©Jr  lo  any  citizens  of  a  libertitie  and 

^fiime  :  and  at  present  their  minis- 

te   rhose  of  all  Christian  fleets,  are 

*pty  pittance  by  the  state. 

intre   and  discipline  the  Hugae- 

^olisod  with  Calvin,  and  the  sect 

'^a^inalerl  at  Geneva. 

"  ^'    LECTUKES.     Lectures  de- 

^^sEinbridge,  ujider  die  will  of 

'^*ri   Hulse,    late   nf    Elwarth, 

rc^     the  12th  day  of  July,   1777. 

^*^    c^riginally  twenty,  is  now  re- 

[^T^T  OF  OLU  LORD,    is  his 
^M-m  human  body  and  a  true 

(See  Jcs\t9) 
*-  The  followers  of  John 
•  aeiuia,  who  maintained  Wic- 
*  w  H07,  with  wonderful  zeal. 
^  Si^ismuiul  sent  to  him.  to 
•<*  defend  his  doctrine  before 
^^  ^f^  Conslance,  which  he  did 
^^^  *  '*§  obtained  a  passport,  and 
W^^  *^^f  j^fe  conduct  from  the 
^■*^  w^  ^e^^j  seven  months  spent 


in  examining  him,  and  two  bishops  were 
sent  into  Bohemia,  to  inform  themselves 
of  the  doctrine  he  preached ;  and  for  Ids 
firm  adherence  to  the  same,  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  alive  with  his  books, 
which  was  executed  in  1418,  contrary  lo 
tfie  emperors  safe  conduct,  which  the 
Council  of  Constance  basely  ^aid  he  was 
not  bound  to  keep  to  a  heretic.  His  fol- 
lowers believed,  that  the  Church  consisted 
only  of  those  predestined  to  glory,  and 
that  the  reprobates  were  uo  part  of  it : 
thai  the  conti  em  nation  of  the  five-and-forty 
arlicles  of  Wiclitfwas  wicked  and  unrea- 
fionable,  Jloreri  adds,  that  they  partly 
afterwards  subdivided,  and  opposed  both 
their  bishops  and  secular  princes  in  Bohe- 
mia; where,  if  we  must  take  his  word, 
they  were  the  occasion  of  great  disor- 
ders and  civil  coromotions  in  the  tifteenth 
cenlnry. 

UUtCHINSONIAXS.  The  name  of 
llutcbinsotiians/' says  Jones  of  Nayland 
who,  with  bii^hops  Home  and  Horsley, 
was  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who 
bore  the  name,  ''  was  given  to  those  gen- 
tlemen who  studied  Hebrew,  and  exam- 
ined the  writings  of  John  Hutchinson,  Esq. 
[born  at  Spennylharpe,  in  Yorkshire,  KiTl] , 
and  became  inclined  to  favor  his  opinions 
in  theology  and  philosophy.  The  theolo- 
gical opinions  of  these  divines,  so  far 
as  thoy  were  dislingui.shed  from  those 
of  their  own  agOj  related  chiefly  to  llie 
explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
[see  Note  L.  to  Dr.  Mill's  five  sermons 
on  the  Temptation  of  Christ]  und  to 
the  manner  in  which  ihey  conlirraed  di- 
vine revelation,  generally  by  reference 
to  the  natural  crealiont  The  notion  of  a 
Trinity,  it  was  maintained,  was  the  token 
from  the  three  agents  in  the  system  of 
nature^  lire^  light,  and  air,  on  which  all 
natural  light  and  motion  depend,  and 
which  were  said  to  signily  the  three  su- 
preme powers  of  the  Goduead  in  the  ad- 
rain  islration  of  the  spiritual  world.  This 
led  to  llieir  opposing  Newton's  theory  of  a 
vacuum  and  gravity,  and  to  their  denying 
thai  most  matter  is,  like  the  mind,  capable 
of  active  qualities,  and  to  their  ascribing 
attraction,  repulsion,  &c.,  to  subtle  causes 
not  immaterial. 

In  natural  philosophy  ibey  maintained 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  earth 
bears  evident  marks  of  an  universal  Hood, 
anil  that  extraneous  fossils  are  lo  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  same  catastrophe.  They 
urged  great  precaution  in  the  smdy  of 
classic aL  heathen  literature,  under  the  con- 
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viction  that  it  had  tended  to  produce  pan- 
theistic notions  then  so  popular.  They 
also  looked  with  some  suspicion  upon  what 
is  called  natural  religion,  and  to  many 
passages  of  Scripture  thev  gave  a  figura- 
tive, rather  than  a  literal,  interpretation. 
— See  Joneses  Life  of  Bishop  Home. 

HYMN.  A  song  of  adoration.  It  is 
certain  from  Holy  Scripture,  that  the 
Christians  were  wont  to  snig  hymns  in  the 
apostles'  time ;  and  it  is  probable  that  St. 
Ignatius  appointed  them  to  be  suns  by 
each  side  of  the  choir.  It  is  probable  also 
that  the  place  of  these  hymns  was,  as 
now,  after  the  lessons:  for  St.  Ambrose 
notes,  that  as,  after  one  angel  had  pub- 
lished the  gospel,  a  multitude  joined  with 
him  in  praising  God,  so.  when  our  minister 
hath  read  the  go.spel,  all  the  people  glorify 
God.  The  same  appears  to  have  been  the 
custom  from  St.  Augustine,  and  from  a 
constitution  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  in 
tlie  year  365.  As  for  the  particular  hymns 
of  our  Church,  they  are,  as  of  old  in  the 
primitive  Church,  generally  taken  out  of 
Scripture;  yet  as  they  also  made  use  of 
some  hymns  not  found  in  Scripture,  so  do 
we. 

HYPERDULIA.  (See  Dulia  and  Idola- 
try.) 

HYPOSTASIS.  A  theological  Chris- 
tian  term,  for  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  which  take  this  short  account. 
The  Greeks  took  it  in  the  first  three  cen- 
turies for  particular  substance,  and  there- 
fore said  tnere  were  three  hypostases,  that 
is,  three  persons  according  to  the  Latins. 
Where  some  of  the  eastern  people  un- 
derstanding the  word  hypostases  in  another 
sense,  would  not  call  the  persons  three 
hypostases.  Athanasius  showed  them  in 
a  council  held  at  Alexandria  in  362,  that 
they  all  said  the  same  thing,  and  that  all 
the  difference  was,  that  they  gave  to  the 
same  word  two  different  significations: 
and  thus  he  reconciled  them  together. 
It  is  evident  that  the  word  hypostasis  sig- 
nifies two  things:  first,  an  individual  par- 
ticular substance;  secondly,  a  common 
nature  or  essence.  Now  when  the  Fathers 
say  there  are  three  hypostases,  their  mean- 
ing is  to  be  judged  from  the  time  they 
lived  in  ;  if  it  be  one  of  the  three  first  cen- 
turies, they  meant  all  along  three  distinct 
agents,  of  which  the  Father  was  supreme. 
If  one  of  much  later  date  uses  the  expres- 
sion, he  means,  most  probably,  little  more 
than  a  mode  of  existence  in  a  common 
nature. 

HYPOSTATIC AL  UNION.    The  union 


of  the  human  nature  of  our  Loid  widk 
the  divine;  constituting  tw^o  natures  ii 
one  person,  and  not  two  persons  in  om 
nature,  as  the  Nestorians  assert.  (Set 
Union.) 

HYPOTHETICAL  This  term  is  i 
times  used  in  relation  to  a  baptism  i 
nistered  to  a  child,  of  whom  it  is  nnceitui 
whether  he  has  been  already  baptized  or 
not.  llie  rubric  states,  that  "  if  they  whs 
bring  the  infant  to  the  church  do  miks 
such  uncertain  answers  to  the  prinA 
questions,  as  that  it  cannot  appear  tnat  the 
child  was  baptized  with  water,  in  tlM 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Sov.  wal 
of  the  Holt  Ghost,"  then  the  priest,  oi 
performing  the  baptism,  is  to  use  this  foA 
of  words,  viz.: — "If  thou  art  not  alreidj 

baptized,  N ,  I  baptize   thee  in  tM 

name,"  &c. 

This,  therefore,  is  called  an  J^pdMsd 
or  conditional  form,  being  used  only  oa  the 
supposition,  that  the  child  may  not  hin 
already  received  baptism. 

HYPSISTARIANS.  Heretics  in  ths 
fourth  century  of  Christianity,  -acMMdniK 
to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  made  a  mil- 
ture  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  psginiflBi 
for  they  worshipped  fire  with  the  pifim 
and  observed  the  Sabbath,  and  l^al  tMH 
nence  from  meals  with  the  Jews 

ICONOCLASTS,  or  IMAGE  BREAK- 
ERS. (See  Images,  Image  WmknfUik 
Idolatry.)  From  «'<fw»',  an  tma^,  and  «**S 
to  break.  A  name  given  to  the  imagebreik* 
ers  in  the  eighth  century.  Sarentapchis,a 
Jew,  persuacled  Ezide.  king  of  the  Anbib 
to  take  the  images  of  the  saints  oat  of 
churches  that  belonged  to  the  ChrirtiiBi: 
and  some  time  after,  Bazere,  becoming  a 
Mahometan  in  Syria,  where  he  wasaslnt^ 
insinuated  himself  so  much  into  the  fiivor 
of  Leo  Isauricus,  that  this  prince,  at  hisisd. 
the  persuasion  of  other  Jews,  who  htd 
foretold  him  his  coming  to  the  empire,  de- 
clared against  images,  about  726,  onierad 
the  statue  of  Christ,  placed  over  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city,  to  be  thrown  down, 
and  being  enraged  at  a  tumult  occasioned 
thereby,  issued  a  proclamation  wherein  he 
abolished  their  use,  and  menaced  the 
worshippers  with  severe  punishments;  md 
all  the  solicitations  of  Germanus  the  pa- 
triarch, and  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  cookL 
prevail  nothing  in  their  favor.  His  fw* 
and  successor  Constantine,  fortwdeprtjins 
to  saints  or  the  Vii^n:  he  set  at  naogj^t 
the  pope,  an<l  assembled  a  coancil,  in 
which  his  proceedings  were  approved ;  but. 
this  council  being  condemned  at  Rome^tb^ 
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nperor  strove  more  than  ever  to  gain  his 
tint  Leo.  IV.  succeeded  in  775,  and 
ngned  but  four  years,  leaving  his  son 
loBstantine  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
^press  Irene.  In  her  time.  a.  d.  787.  was 
m  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  in  which, 
ttordin^  to  Baronius,  a  request  was  made 
bit  the  image  of  Christ  and  of  the  saints 
ikfat  be  restored.  But  Spanheim  says, 
llttlip  the  emperor,  and  John^  patriarch 
I  Constantinople,  having  rejected  the 
inh  general  council  against  the  Mono- 
Mites  in  712,  took  away  the  pictures  of 
kt  Fathers  of  that  and  the  former  councils, 
mi|;  up  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  in  the 
Wtico  of  St.  Sophia ;  and  that  the  pope 
koenpon,  in  a  synod  at  Rome,  ordered 
he  like  images  to  be  placed  in  St.  Peter's 
sbtnch,  and  thenceforth  worshipped,  their 
m  nntil  that  time  being  purely  historical, 
rhe  Saracens,  oOfended  at  that  supersti- 
Ion,  persecuted  the  Christians:  and  Leo 
Billing  a  synod,  issued  a  proclamation, 
Boodemning  the  worship  ot  images,  but 
piDiing  that  they  might  be  hung  up  in 
eksrches.  the  better  to  prevent  idolatry; 
nd  upon  a  further  dispute  with  pope 
Gifgory  If.,  who  excommunicated  nim, 
■d  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  obe- 
dience in  730,  he  commanded  that  they 
Aoold  be  quite  taken  down  and  destroyed. 
Ganstantine  Copronymus  followed  his 
itthers  example,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
J9U  of  his  reign,  anno  744,  assembled  the 
•venth  general  council  of  the  Greeks, 
wliefein  images  and  their  worshippers  were 
cooderaned.  His  son  Leo  IV.  followed 
hJB  steps,  who,  at  his  death,  leaving  the 
Empress  Irene  to  administer  the  state  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  Constantino  VIL,  she, 
togiin  the  monks  into  her  interest,  made 
ve  of  them  to  restore  images,  advanced 
IWiSQs  from  a  laic  to  be  patriarch  of 
CoQftantinople,  and  so  managed  the  council 
which  she  called  at  Nice,  that  they  decreed 
ieveiai  sorts  of  worship  to  images :  as  sal u- 
Ittion.  incense,  kissing,  wax  lights,  &c., 
bit  neither  approved  images  of  the  Tri- 
Vlj,  statues,  nor  any  carved  work.  Con- 
tetine  being  of  age,  and  opposing  this 
IfKedure,  was  barbarously  deprived  of  his 
light  and  life  by  his  unnatural  mother 
We;  an  act  which  is  commended  by 
^inal  Baronius,  who  declared  the  Em- 
P^r  Leo  incapable  of  the  crown,  which 
■0  calls  a  rare  example  to  posterity,  not  to 
•fler  heretical  princes  to  reign.  On  the 
<^her  side,  the  popes  imitated  their  prede- 
**«»ors  in  their  hatred  to  the  Greek  em- 
P^rs,  whom  they  despoiled  of  their  exar- 


chate of  Ravenna,  and  their  other  posses- 
sions in  Italy,  which  by  the  help  of  the 
French,  was  turned  into  St.  Peter's  patri- 
mony; but  that  the  French,  Germans, 
and  other  northern  countries  abborreci 
image  worship,  is  plain  by  the  capitulary 
of  Charlemagne  against  images,  and  the 
acts  of  the  synod  of  Frankfort  under  that 
prince,  who  also  wrote  four  books  to  Pope 
Adrian  against  image  worship,  and  tne 
illegal  Council  of  Nice  above  mentioned. 
Image  worship  was  also  opposed  by  other 
emperors  who  succeeded ;  as  also  by  the 
churches  of  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and 
Britain,  particularly  by  the  learned  Alcuin. 
IDOLATRY.  (See  Images  and  Icono- 
clasts.) From  «i<JwXoy,  an  ufo/,  and  \arptia, 
worship.  The  worship  of  idols.  This  is 
one  01  the  crj-ing  sins  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Palmer,  in  his  essay  on  the.  Church, 
mentions  some  of  the  idolatries  and  here- 
sies which  are  held  without  censure  in  the 
Roman  communion. 

I.  It  is  maintained  without  censure  that 
Latria,  or  the  worship  paid  to  the  divine 
nature,  is  also  due  to^ 

Images  of  Christ  ; 

Images  of  the  Trinity; 

Images  of  God  the  Father  ; 

Relics  of  the  blood,  flesh,  hair^  and  nail 
of  Christ; 

Relics  of  the  true  cross ; 

Relics  of  the  nails,  spear,  sponge,  scourge, 
reed, pillar, linen  cloth, napkm  of  Veronica, 
seamless  coat,  pnrple  robe,  inscription  on 
the  cross,  and  other  instruments  of  the 
passion : 

Images  of  the  cross ; 

The  Bible ; 

The  Blessed  Virgin. 

All  these  creatures  ought,  according  to 
the  doctrines  taught  commonly  and  without 
censure  in  the  Roman  communion,  to  re- 
ceive the  very  worship  paid  to  God. 

II.  Divine  honors  are  practically  offered 
to  the  Virgin  and  to  all  the  samis  and 
angels.  It  has  been  repeatedly  and  clearly 
shown  that  they  are  addressed  in  exactly 
the  same  terms  in  which  we  ought  to 
address  God  ;  that  the  same  sort  of  con- 
fidence is  expressed  in  their  power;  that 
they  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  authors 
of  grace  and  salvation.  These  idolatries 
are  generally  practised  without  opposition 
or  censure. 

III.  The  Virgin  is  blasphemously  as- 
serted to  be  superior  to  God  the  Son,  and 
to  command  him.  She  is  represented  as 
the  source  of  all  grace,  while  believers  are 
taught  to  look  on  Jescs  with  dread.    The 
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work  of  redemption  is  said  to  be  divided  I 
between  her  and  our  Lord. 

IV.  It  is  maintained  that  justification  | 
leaves  the  sinner  subject  to  the  wrath  and  I 
vengeance  of  God.  | 

V.  That  the  temporal  aHlictions  of  the  ] 
righteous  are  caused  by  the  wrath  of  an 
angry  God. 

Vf.  That  the  righteous  suffer  the  tortures 
of  hellfire  after  death. 

VII.  That  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the 
cross  is  repeated  or  continued  in  the 
eucharist. 

These  and  other  errors  contrary  to  faith 
are  inculcated  within  the  communion  of 
the  Roman  Church,  without  censure  or 
open  opposition ;  besides  which,  there  are 
other  pernicious  tenets  more  or  le.s«  com- 
monly received.  Thus  the  Jesuits  teach, 
that  It  is  lawful  to  practice  mental  reser- 
vations and  equivocations,  and  even  to 
commit  crimes  for  the  accomplishment  of 
a  good  end. — Pnlnicr. 

ILK,  or  AISLE.  He  is  said  to  proceed 
from  the  French  word  aile  (ala),  a  wing ; 
for  that  the  Norman  churches  were  budt 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  nave  and 
two  wings.  The  word  nave  or  naf  is  a 
Saxon  word,  and  signifies  properly '  tlie 
middle  of  a  wheel,  being  that  part  in 
which  the  spokes  are  fixed ;  and  is  from 
thence  transferred  to  signify  the  body  or 
middle  part  of  the  church :  in  like  manner, 
the  German  nahj  by  an  eas^r  transmutation 
of  the  letters  6,  /,  and  r,  frequent  in  all 
kindred  languages,  signifies  the  vertical 
part  of  a  hill;  with  which  the  word  navel 
seems  also  to  have  some  afllnity. 

ILLUMINATI,  or  ALLUMBRADOS. 
Certain  Spanish  heretics  who  began  to  ap- 
pear in  the  world  about  1575;  but  the 
authors  being  severely  punished,  this  sect 
was  stifled,  as  it  were,  until  1623,  and  then 
awakened  with  more  vigor  in  the  diocese 
of  Seville.  The  edict  against  them  speci- 
fies seventj*-six  different  errors,  whereof 
the  principal  are,  that  with  the  assistance 
of  mental  prayer  and  union  with  God 
(which  they  boasted  of),  they  were  in 
such  a  state  of  perfection  as  not  to  need 
either  good  works,  or  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church.  Soon  after  these  were  sup- 
pressed, a  new  sect,  under  the  same  name, 
apfjeared  in  France.  These,  too,  were 
entirely  extinguished  in  the  year  1635. 
Among  other  extravagances,  they  held 
that  friar  Antony  Hucknet  had  a  system  of 
belief  and  practice  revealed  to  him  which 
exceeded  all  that  was  in  Christianity ;  that 
by  virtue  of  that  method,  people  might 


improve  to  the  same  degree  of  perfectioa 
ana  glory  that  saints  and  the  Virgin  Mair 
had :  that  none  of  the  doctors  of  the  Choirt 
knew  anything  of  devotions :  that  St.  Peler 
was  a  good,  well-meaning  man  only;  & 
Paul  never  heard  scarce  anything  of  dero* 
tion ;  that  the  whole  Church  lay  in  dark* 
ness  and  misbelief;   that  God  regirded 
nothing  but  himself:  but  within  ten  yean 
their  notions  would  prevail  all  the  worid 
over :  and  then  there  would  be  no  ooca$ioB 
for  priests,  monks,  or  any  religioos  dis- 
tinctions. 

IMAGES.  There  appears  lo  harebeeo 
little  or  no  use  of  images  in  the  Chritfiao 
Church  for  the  first  three  or  four  huodml 
years,  as  is  evident  from  the  silence  of  all 
ancient  authors,  and  of  the  heathens  them- 
selves, who  never  recriminated,  orchard 
the  use  of  images  on  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians. There  are  positive  proofs  in  the 
fourth  century,  that  the  use  of  images  was 
not  allowed ;  particularly,  the  Council  of 
Eliberis  decrees  that  pictures  ou^ht  oolt» 
be  put  in  churches,  test  that  iMidk  if  vsr- 
shipped  be  painted  upon  the  walls.  Petavins 
gives  this  general  reason  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  all  images  whatever  at  that  lime: 
because  the  remembrance  of  idolatry  was 
yet  fresh  in  men's  minds.  About  toe  lat- 
ter end  of  the  fourth  century,  picturwof 
saints  and  martyrs  began  to  creep  into 
the  churches.  Paulinus,  bishop  of  N(^ 
ordered  his  church  to  be  painteil  with 
Scripture  histories,  such  as  those  of  Esdier, 
Job,  Tobit,  and  Judith.  And  St.  Augnelint 
often  speaks  of  the  pictures  of  Abraham 
offering  his  son  Isaac,  and  those  of  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  but  without  approrios 
the  use  of  them ;  on  the  contrary,  be  telii 
us,  the  Church  condemned  such  as  paid  a 
religious  veneration  to  pictures,  and  daily 
endeavored  to  correct  tnem,  as  untowaiu 
children. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  second  Cooneik 
of  Nice  that  images  of  God,  or  the  Trinitr  *^ 
were  allowed  in  churches.    Pope  Oregon 
II.,  who  was  otherwise  a  great  stickler' 
images,  in  that  very  epistle  which  he  im      ^_^ 
to  the  emperor  Leo  to  defend  the  worst::::-^^ 
of  them,  denies  it  to  be  lawful  to  make— 
images  of  the  Divine  nature.    Nordi" 
ancient  Christians  approve  of  massy  im; 
or  statutes  of  wood,  metal,  or  sloiii 
only  pictures  or  paintings  to  be  Qt, 
churches,  and  those  symbolical  ratl^, 
any  other.    Thus,  a  lamb  was  ih^ 
of  Jrbus  CifiusT,  and  a  dove  of  C 
Ghost.     But  the  sixth  general  r.a 
bade  the  picturing  Christ  any 
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§*ntm  of  n  lamb,  and  ordered  thai  he 
iU  be  represenled  by  the  effigies  of  a 
By  ihis  lime,  it  is  presumed,  the 
iiip  of  images  was  be*jjun,  anno  692. 
pon^hipof  images  occasioned  great 
jbofh  in  ihe  Eastern  and  Western 
(See  Iconoclasts.)  Nicephonis*, 
•ho  had  wrested  ihe  empire  from  Irene, 
JDtbo  jfCar  802,  maintained  the  worship  of 
ittm*  The  Emperor  Michael,  in  813. 
dimred  airainst  the  worship  of  iniafijesj 
lod  expelled  Nicephoius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
Hanlinople,  Theodorui*  Sttulila,  Nicetas, 
iufi  others,  who  had  asserted  it  Michael 
II,  desirinj?  to  re-e^labhsh  peace  i^i  the 
Ea*t^  proposed  to  assemble  a  council,  to 
^rhich  both  the  Iconoclasli*  (tho?e  who 
broke  down  images)  and  the  nj^senera  of 
imtge  worship  nhoold  be  admitted  ;  but 
dio  Utter  refusing  to  sit  with  heretics,  ns 
thfjr  called  the  Iconoclast?^  the  emperor 
found  out  a  medium.  He  left  all  men  free 
lo  worship  or  not  to  worship  imaj^es,  and 
publishea  a  regulation,  forbidding  the 
tiling  of  crosses  out  of  the  churches,  to 
p«t  images  in  their  place;  the  paying  of 
•domtion  lathe  images  themselves;  the 
cMing  of  Matues  ;  the  making  them  ^ad< 
iMlliefi  ttud  godmothers  to  chUdren ;  the 
jiciuiiig  candles  before  iheraj  and  offering 
no  themt  &c.  Michael  sent  ambaa- 
\  imo  the  West  to  get  this  regulation 
<>rcd.  These  ministers  applied  them- 
f»*^  to  I^ais  le  Dcbonnaire,  who  sent 
[  »inbassy  to  Rome  upon  this  subject. 
1  the  Romans,  and  pope  Pascal  I  ,  did 
Ndmit  of  the  regulation;  and  a  synod, 
Ut  Paris  in  821,  wan  of  opinion,  ihat 
ORh  the  use  of  images  ought  not  to  be 
libitetl,  yet  it  was  not  allowable  to  pay 
m  nny  religious  worship.  At  length 
l^eEjDperor  Michael  allied  his  regulation 
*•»  the  Cast ;  and  his  son  TheophiluSj  who 
•loceeded  him  in  the  vear  829,  held  a 
CaoaoU  at  Constantinoplcj  in  which  the 
bflpodaala  were  condemned,  and  the  wor- 
ship f4  image*  restored.  It  docs  not  appear 
»^^'  IS  any  controversy  afterwards 

*^  llie  French  and  Germans 

'tefq  mem  selves^  by  degrees,  to  pay  an 
•••tward  bonorto  images,  ana  conformed 
^  M  Charch  of  Rome. 

kiage  worship  is  one  great  article  of 
••<id*fii  popery.  '*  Xo  sooner  is  a  man  ad- 
•^Wad  a  little  forward  into  their  churches 
[•»t»  a  mnJf.m  author,  speaking  ol  the  Ro- 
*?  J  ^).  and  begins  to  h»ak  about 

*^'J^  V til  find  his  eyes  and  attention 

J^'^ctwi  by  the  number  of  lamps  and  wax 
"""  '*       v&kh  are  conalantly  burning  be- 


fore the  shrines  and  images  of  their  saints; 
a  eight  which  will  not  only  surprij^e  a 
slranEter  by  the  novelty  of  it,  but  will 
furniiih  him  with  one  proof  and  example 
of  the  conformity  of  the  Romish  wilfi  the 
Pagan  worship,  by  recalling  to  his  meraor)^ 
many  passages  of  the  heathen  authorSj 
where  their  perpetual  lamps  and  candles 
are  describeu  ns  continually  burning  before 
the  altars  and  f^latues  of  their  deities." 
The  Romanists  believe  that  the  saint  to 
whom  the  image  is  dedicated  presides  in 
a  particular  manner  about  its  shrine,  and 
works  miracles  by  the  intervention  of  its 
image;  insomuch  that  if  the  image  were 
destroyed  or  taken  awa^^,  the  saint  would 

'  no  longer  perform  any  miracle  in  ih«tt  place. 

'  This  is  exactly  the  notion  of  paganii*ra*  that 

I  the  gods  resided  in  their  statues  or  images. 
'"  Minutius  Felix,  rallying  the  gods  of  the 
heaihena  (they  are  M.  Jurieu's  words), 
says :  Ecce  ftmdUurj  ffbricatur  ;  nondum 
Detts  est.  Eae  piumbatur^  wmtrniturj  rri- 
gitur  :  ntc  adknc  Deus,  E<:ce  omatuTf  con' 
secratur,  oratur :  turn  postrcmo  Deus  est. 
I  am  mistaken  if  the  same  thing  may  not 
be  said  of  the  Romish  saints.  Thrif  at  at 
an  image  J  theij  work  it  m(h  a  hnmmer ;  it  m 
not  yd  a   mtnt.     They  set   it   upright,  and 

fasten  it  with  lead  ;  neither  is  it  yet  a  saint. 
Thof  adorn,  consecrate j  and  dedtcate  it ; 
behold f  at  /n^f,  a  complete  saint  i  " 

By  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  it 
is  forbidden  to  set  up  any  extraordinary 
and  unusual  image  in  the  churche.-*,  with- 
out the  bishop's  approbation  first  obtained. 
As  to  the  consecrution  of  images,  they 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  be- 
nediction of  a  new  cross.  At  saying  the 
prayer,  the  saint,  whom  the  ima^e  repre- 
sents, is  named:  after  which  the  priest 
sprinkles  the  ima^e  with  holy  wafen  Hut 
when  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  to 
be  blessed,  it  is  thrice  incensed,  besides 
sprinkling:  to  which  are  added  the  Ave 
Mary^  psalms,  and  anthems^  atid  a  double 
sign  of  the  cross. 

The  Roman  Catholics  talk  much  of  llje 
miraculous  effects  of  the  images  of  their 
saintSj  forgetting  that  lying  wonders  are  a 
sign  of  Antichrist.  The  image  of  \vMm 
Christ,  which,  feeling  itself  wounded 
with  a  dagger  by  an  impious  wretch,  laid 
its  hand  upon  the  wound,  is  famous  at 
Naples,  The  image  of  St*  Catharine  of 
Siena  has  often  driven  oot  devils,  and 
wrought  other  miracles.  Our  Lady  of 
Lucca,  in.solenlly  attacked  by  a  soldier 
(who  threw  stones  at  her.  and  had  nearly 
broken  the  holy  child's  Wad,  which  abe 
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held  on  her  right  arm),  immediately  set  it 
on  her  left ;  and  the  child  liked  sitting  on 
that  arm  so  well,  that,  since  that  accident, 
he  has  never  changed  his  situation. 

IMAGE  WORSHIP.  All  the  points 
of  doctrine  or  practice  in  which  the  Cnurch 
of  Rome  differs  from  the  Church  of  England 
are  novehies,  introduced  gradually  in  the 
middle  ages;  of  these  the  worship  of  images 
is  the  earliest  practice,  which  received  the 
sanction  of  what  the  Papists  call  a  general 
council,  though  the  second  Council  of  Nice, 
A.  D.  787,  was  in  fact,  no  general  council. 
•  As  this  is  the  earliest  authority  for  any  of 
the  Roman  peculiarities,  and  as  the  Church 
of  Englanci  at  that  early  period  was  re- 
markably concerned  in  resisting  the  novelty 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the 
circumstances  as  they  are  concisely  stated 
by  Mr.  Perceval.  The  Emperor  Char- 
lemagne, who  was  very  much  offended  at 
the  decrees  of  this  council  in  favor  of 
images,  sent  a  copy  of  them  into  England. 
Alcuin.  a  most  learned  member  of  the 
Church  of  England^  attacked  them,  and 
having  produced  scriptural  authority 
against  them,  transmitted  the  same  to 
Charlemagne  in  the  name  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Roger  HoveiT 
don,  Simon  of  Durham,  and  Matthew  of 
Westminster,  mention  the  fact,  and  speak 
of  the  worship  of  images  as  being  execrated 
by  the  whole  Church.  Charlemagne,  pur- 
suing his  hostility  to  the  Nicene  Council, 
drew  up  four  books  against  it,  and  trans- 
mitted them  to  Pope  Adrian :  who  replied 
to  them  in  an  epistle  '^  concerning  images, 
against  those  who  impugn  the  Nicene  sy- 
nod.'^ as  the  tale  is  given,  together  with 
the  epistle  itself,  in  the  seventh  volume  of 
Labbe  and  Cossart's  Councils.  The  ge- 
nuineness of  these  books  is  admitted  by  all 
the  chief  Roman  writers.  For  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  subject  more  fully,  Char- 
lema<^ne  assembled  a  great  council  of 
BritiMj  Galilean,  German,  and  Italian 
bishops  at  Frankfort,  at  which  two  legates 
from  the  Bishop  of  Rome  were  present; 
where,  after  mature  deliberation,  the  de- 
crees of  the  soi-disant  general  Council  of 
Nice,  notwithstanding  Pone  Adrian's  coun- 
tenance, were  "  rejectedf'^  "  despisedj'^  and 
^^condemnedP  The  synod  at  Frankfort 
remains  a  monument  of  a  noble  stand  in 
defence  of  the  ancient  religion,  in  which 
the  Church  of  England  had  an  honorable 
share,  occupying,  a  thousand  years  ago, 
the  self-same  ground  we  now  maintain,  of 

Srotesting  against  Roman  corruptions  of 
le  Catholic  faith. 


IMMACULATE  CONCEPTIOX  of  d 

Holy  Virgin,  is  a  Popish  festival,  wtk 
blished  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  i 
the  supposition  of  her  having  been  coi 
ceived  and  born  immaculate,  t.  e.  withoi 
original  sin,  held  on  the  8th  of  Decembfl 
The  immaculate  conception  is  the  gm 
heap  of  controversy  between  the  ScolHl 
and  the  Thomists.  The  doctriDe  of  ik 
Virgin  Mary  having  been  bom  witbN 
original  sin  is  so  plainly  repugaairt  ti 
Scripture,  that  even  Iu>ini»  diviMi 
scarcely  dare  to  insist  upon  it,  calfii| 
it  rather  a  pious  opinion  than  an  artisli 
of  faith.     (See  Conce^ion  Immacuiate.) 

IMMERSION.  A  mode  of  admaiii 
tering  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  by  whU 
first  the  right  side,  then  the  lef^,  then  dm 
face,  are  dipped  in  the  font  ImmeniM  ■ 
the  mode  of  baptising  first  prescribed  ■ 
our  ofHce  of  public  baptism  ;  but  it  is  MP 
mitted  to  pour  water  upon  the  child,  ifftl 
godfathers  and  godmothers  certify  thatfti 
child  is  weak.     (See  Affusion,) 

IMMOVABLE  FEASTS.  (See  Mtm 
hie  Feasts.) 

IMPANATION.  A  term  (}ike  tn» 
substantiation  and  consubstantiation)  m&A 
to  designate  a  false  notion  of  the  maoMi 
of  the  presence  of  the  body  and  Uood  ol 
our  blessed  Lord  in  the  holy  eucharitf.  ^ 

This  word  is  formed  from  the  Udl 
panis  (bread),  as  the  word  incantatiM  h 
formed  from  the  Latin,  caro  camis  (desk) 
and  as  incarnation  signifies  the  eMUa 
Word's  becoming  flesh,  or  takine  our  M 
ture  for  the  purpose  of  our  redemDMi 
so  does  impanaiion    signify    the   dinM 

Eerson  Jrsus  Christ,  God  and  nas 
ecoming  bread  [and  wine],  or  taki^ 
the  nature  of  bread  for  the  purposet  oi 
the  holy  eucharist:  so  that,  as  in  ihf 
one  divine  person  Jesus  Christ  ihm 
were  two  perfect  natures,  God  and  nm 
so  in  the  eucharistic  elements,  acooidi^ 
to  the  doctrine  expressed  by  the  voK 
impanation,  there  are  two  perfect  natMi 
— of  the  divine  Son  of  the  Blessed  Vk 
gin,  and  of  the  elements:  the  two  natmi 
being  one,  not  in  a  figurative,  bat  in  a  r^I 
and  literal  sense,  by  a  kind  of  hypostitieB 
union. 

It  does  not  occur  to  us  that  there  if  ttj 
sect  which  holds  this  false  notioo;  bal 
there  are  some  individuals  to  wboB  il 
seems  the  true  method  of  reconciling  ibo* 
apparent  oppositions,  (which  ire  of  lh» 
very  essence  of  a  mystery,)  which  oetM 
in  the  Catholic  statement  of  the  dortoi* 


IMPLICIT  FAITH, 


INCARNATION. 


tri 


tlie  hoiy  euchari^t*  The  nearest  ap- 
rtoacb  to  the  doctrine  of  imjjanation 
avowed  by  any  ssect,  is  that  of  ihe  Lulhe- 
|ili».  (See  Consuhitantiaton.) 
"IPLlCir  FAITH.  The  faith  which 
iven  without  reserve  or  exuminalion, 
nh©  Chnrch  of  Rome  requires  of 
'  members.  The  reliaiice  we  have  on 
^  Church  of  Enj^land  is  grounded  on  the 
I  that  ^he  undertake*  to  prove  that  all 
t  doctrines  are  scriptural^  But  the  Church 
iRonie  requires  credence  oft  her  own 
ority.  The  Church  of  England  places 
^ Bible  as  an  authority  above  the  Church ; 
I  Church  of  Rome  makes  the  auihorily 
'  &  Church  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the 
.  The  Romish  divines  teach  that  we 
>  observe,  not  how  the  Church  proves 
rthing,  but  what  stie  wiys:  that  the  will 
God  )t(,  that  we  should  telieve  and  con- 
I  in  his  ministers  in  the  same  man i^cr  as 
dt  Cardinal  ToleHi5,  in  his  iustruc- 
MO  priests,  asserts,  *' ihht  if  a  rustic 
1  nis  bit^hop  proposing  an  heretical 
let  for  an  article  of  faith,  such  belief  is 
hlorioas/'  Cardinal  Cusanus  lelb  us 
irrational  obedience  is  the  most 
nmate  and  perfect  obedience,  when 
lobev  without  attending  to  reason,  as  a 
I  obeys  his  driver/'  In  an  episde  to 
'  Bohemians,  he  has  these  words :  ^^  I 
ert  that  there  are  no  precepts  of  Chuist 
I  those  which  are  received  as  such  by 
jChurch  (meaning  the  Church  of  Rome) 
""  he  Church  chan^eji  her  judgment, 
iBfes  his  judi;menl  likewise/^ 
Si  HON,  oF  LAYING  ON  OF 
<b$.  St  Paul  (Heb.  vj.  2)  speaks 
doctrine  of  layin;^  on  of  hands  as 
•  of  die  fundamentals  of  Christianity: 
Inn  ecclesiastical  action ^  by  which  a 
ai*af  is  conveyed  from  God  through 
to  a  person  prepared  by  re- 
JAtance  and  faitli  to  receive  it.  It  is  one 
most  ancient  forms  in  the  world, 
ictmnL'd  by  the  practice  oi'  Jacob,  Moses, 
^iles.  and  our  blessed  Ixmu  himself. 
ona  by  which  the  bishop  conveys 
ng  inconfirination. 
ceremony  has  been  always  es* 
'  so  essential  a  part  of  ordination, 
Uny  other  way  of  conferring  orders 
^Ottt  it  has  been  judged  invalid.  The 
lion  of  hands  undoubtedly  took  its 
I  the  practice  of  the  Jewij-h  Church, 
Ling  persons  for  performing  any 
lice  J  or  conferring  any  employ  of 
r  power  Thus  Joshua  was  inau- 
iter!  to  his  tiigh  office,  f  Numb*  xxvii 
\  Httuce  ihe  Jews  derived  their  custom 


of  ordaining:  their  rabbies,  by  imposition  of 
h  a  n  il  s ,  Th  e  sa  m  e  cere  m  on  y  w  e  ti  1 1  d  n  sed 
by  the  apostles,  as  often  as  they  admitted 
any  new  members  into  the  mlnbtry  of  the 
Church.  For,  when  they  ordaineJ  the  first 
deacons,  it  is  recorded,  that  after  prayings 
*'  they  laid  hands  on  them/-  (Acts,  vi.  2.) 
At  the  ordination  of  Barnabas  and  Paul  it 
is  said,  that  they  ''  fasted  and  prayed  and 
laid  their  hands  on  them/'  (Acts,  xiii.  3.) 
When  St.  Paul  bids  Timothy  have  regard 
to  the  jjracea  conferred  in  his  ordinaiion, 
lie  observes  that  these  were  conferred  by 
impositioti  of  hands:  ^^  Neglect  not  the 
gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee 
by  prophecy^  with  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery."  (l  Tim.  iv.  ]4.) 
And  in  hi;*  other  epistle  he  exhorts  him  to 
"stir  np  the  ^ift  of  Gon  which  was  in  him 
by  the  putting  on  of  his  hands/-  (2  Tim. 
i.  6.)  The  primitive  Christians,  following 
exactly  after  this  copy^  never  admitted  any 
into  orders  but  with  this  ceremony ;  &o 
that  the  ancient  councils  seldom  use  any 
oilier  word  for  ordination  than  *'  impotiition 
of  hands;-'  and  the  ancient  writers  of  the 
Chnrch  signify*  that  the  clerical  character, 
and  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  were  conferred 
by  this  action* 

It  must  be  observed  here,  that  the  im- 
position of  the  bishop's  hand  alone  is  re* 
quired  in  the  ordination  of  a  deacon,  in 
conformity  to  the  usage  of  the  ancient 
Church.— Dr.  Nicholts. 

This  was  always  a  distinction  between 
the  ihree  j^uperior  and  five  inferior  orders, 
that  ihe  first  were  given  by  imposition 
of  hands,  and  the  second  were  not.— 
Dr.  Bffm. 

IMPROPRIATION.  Ecclesiastical  pro- 
pertyr  the  protlts  of  which  are  in  the 
haiuU  of  a  layman  ;  thus  distinguished  from 
appropriation^  which  i»  when  the  profits 
of  a  benefice  are  in  the  hands  of  a  col- 
lege, &c. 

IMPCTATION.  The  attributing  a 
character  lo  a  person  which  he  does  not 
really  posstess ;  thus,  when  in  holy  baptism 
we  are  justified,  the  righteousness  is  im- 
puted as  well  as  imparted  lo  us.  The 
rmpulalion  which  respects  our  justification 
before  God,  is  tioo's  gracious  reckoning 
the  righteousness  oi  Chaist  to  believers, 
and  his  acceptance  of  these  persoiis  as 
righteous  on  that  account;  their  sins  being 
imputed  to  fiim,  and  liis  obedience  being 
imputed  lo  them.  Rom.  iv-  Tk  7,  v.  18. 
1!>.     2  Cor  V.  21.     CSee  Faith  and  Ju^tifi- 

INCARNATION.     The   acl    whereby 
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INCENSE. 


the  Son  of  God  assumed  the  human  na- 
ture ;  or  the  mystery  bjr  which  the  Eternal 
Word  was  made  man.  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  work  of  our  salvation. 

The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  as  laid 
down  in  the  third  General  Council,  that 
of  Ephesus,  is  as  follows : — "  The  great 
and  holy  synod  (of  Nice)  said,  that  he 
*•  who  was  begotten  of  the  Father  as  the 
only-begotten  Son  by  nature;  who  was 
true  GrOD  of  true  God,  Light  of  light, 
by  whom  the  Father  made  all  things: 
that  he  descended,  became  incarnate,  an({ 
was  made  man,  suffered,  rose  on  the  third 
day,  and  ascended  into  the  heavens." 
These  words  and  doctrines  we  ought  to 
follow,  in  considering  what  is  meant  by 
the  word  of  God  being  "incarnate  and 
made  man." 

*'  We  do  not  say  that  the  nature  of  the 
Word  was  converted  and  became  flesh; 
nor  that  it  was  changed  into  perfect  man, 
consisting  of  body  and  soul:  but  rather, 
that  the  Word,  uniting  to  himeeXf  personally 
flesh,  animated  by  a  rational  soul,  became 
man  in  an  ineffable  and  incomprehensible 
manner,  and  became  the  Son  of  man,  not 
merely  by  will  and  affection,  nor  merely 
by  the  assumption  of  one  aspect  or  ap- 
pearance ;  but  that  different  natures  were 
joined  in  a  real  unity,  and  that  there  is 
one  Christ  and  Son,  of  two  natures;  the 
difference  of  natures  not  being  taken  away 

by  their  union It  is  said  also,  that 

he  who  was  before  all  ages,  and  be|;otten 
of  the  Father,  was  "  bom  accordmg  to 
the  flesh,  of  a  woman :"  not  as  if  his  divine 
nature  had  taken  its  beginning  from  the 
Holy  Virgin  ...  but  because  for  us,  and 
for  our  salvation,  he  united  personally  to 
himself  the  nature  of  man,  and  proceeded 
from  a  woman  ;  therefore  he  is  said  to  be 
"  bom  according  to  the  flesh."  ...  So  also 
we  say  that  he  "suffered  and  rose  again," 
not  as  if  God  the  Word  had  suffered  in 
his  own  nature  the  stripes,  the  nails,  or 
the  other  wounds;  for  the  Godhead  cannot 
suffer,  as  it  is  incorporeal :  but  because 
that  which  had  become  his  own  body  suf- 
fered, he  is  said  to  suffer  those  thin^  for 
us.  For  he  who  was  incapable  of  suffering 
was  in  a  suffering  body.  In  like  manner 
we  understand  his  "  death."  .  .  •  Because 
his  own  body,  by  the  grace  of  Gtod,  as 
Paul  saith,  tasted  death  for  every  man,  he 
is  said  to  suffer  death,"  &c. 

INCENSE.  The  use  of  incense  in 
connexion  with  the  eucharist  was  un- 
known in  the  Church  until  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great;  in  the  latter  part  of 


INDEPENDENTS. 

the  sixth  century.  It  then  became  | 
valent  in  the  Church,  but  has  been  dim 
by  the  Church  of  England  noce  tlie  i 
formation  — Bingham. 

INCOMPREHENSIBLE.  In  the  M 
nasian  Creed  it  is  said,  that  "  the  Fati 
is  incomprehensible,  the  Son  iBcoaf 
hensible,  the  Holy  Ghost  incompielMl 
ble,"  which  means  that  the  Fatbcb  il 
limitable,  the  Son  illimitable,  the  Hi 
Ghost  illimitable.  At  the  time  when  i 
creed  was  translated,  the  word  iDconpi 
hensible  was  not  confined  to  the  seaa 
now  bears,  as  inconceivabie,  or  bejoodi 
reach  of  our  understanding ;  but  it  ih 
meant,  not  comprehended  within  \imJtk 

INCORRUPTICOLS.  or  ApkUuuM 
tH(t,  or  Phantasiasta,  tieretics  who  h 
their  original  at  Alexandria,  in  the  lil 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian.  The  begien 
of  the  controversy  was  among  the  Bi 
chians,  whether  the  body  of  Chiutv 
corruptible  br  incorrapiible  from  bit  M 
ception  :  Severus  held  it  corruptible;  Jv 
anus  Halicarnassus  held  the  conXiiiff. 
not  being  obnoxious  to  hunger,  thirty 
weariness;  and  that  he  did  bat  wm 
ingly  suffer  such  things:  from  wfan 
they  were  called  Phantasiastic.  Efagi 
says  that  the  Emperor  Justinian  fiifM 
these  heretics,  and  persecuted  the  oiA 
dox  'j  but  he  is  accused  of  faisehooi 
this  particular. 

INCUMBENT.  He  who  is  in  pnM 
possession  of  a  beneflce. 

INDEPENDENTS.  Like  the  Pkdl 
terians,  the  Independents  aprang  fif 
Puritanism,  and  were  originally  fonnoi 
Holland^  about  the  year  1610,  but  ihl 
distinguishing  doctrine  seems  to  hare  be 

Sreviously  maintained  in  England  bfi 
rownists,  who  were  banished,  or  W 
grated,  in  1593. 

The  Independent  idea  of  the  vi 
^'Church,"  says  Adam,  from  whomtl 
article  is  abridged,  is,  that  it  is  never  M 
but  in  two  sen.ses— OS  including  thewlK 
body  of  the  redeemed,  whether  in  f 
or  in  earth,  who  are  called  '*  the  ^ 
assembly,*'  &c.  (Heb.  xii.  23) ;  and. 
*'  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  in  i 
(Eph.  iii.  15) ;  or  as  one  single 
^tion.  Hence  their  distingalshing  M 
IS  grounded  upon  the  notion  tut  A 
primitive  bishops  were  not  orerseaisi 
dioceses,  but  pastors  of  single  indepeadu 
congregations. 

That  which  unites  them,  or  rather «W 
distinguishes   them  from    other 
nations  of  Christians,  is  their  i 
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f  the  power  of  church  government  and 
IWipline  is  loilged  neither  in  ihe  bishop, 
ior  in  a  preebvlery  or  senate  of  church 
ralrra  distinct  irotn  the  people,  hut  in  the 
L^omniii.my  of  ihe  faithful  at  large;  and 
1  aiming,  more  or  lesp,  every  form 
between  churches,  and  assigning 
to  each  consregalion  the  exclusive  goveru- 
menl  of  its-elf,  ais  a  body  corporate,  having 
(altl  power  within  itself  to  admit  and  ex- 
dode  members ;  to  choose  church  officers ; 
*  flfhen  the  good  of  ihe  society  requircB 
» depose  ihem,  without  being  account- 
Mo  clashes,  presbyteries,  synods,  con- 
Hiotip,  councils,  or  any  jurisdiction 
ever, 

1  doctrine  they  are  strictly  Calvin  i?tic, 
many  of  the  Independents,  both  at 
laoil  abroad;  rejeci  the  u^  of  '*  all 
1  confessions  drawn  up  by  falli- 
■f '  and  merely  require  of  their 
I A  declaralion  of  their  belief  in  the 
tWlj  of  the  gospel  and  its  lead  ing  doctrines^ 
Ifld  of  their  adherence  to  the  Scriptures  as 
the  Bole  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  and 
lb  only  tet^l  of  doctrine ,  or  the  only  cri- 
1  ol  faith.  And  in  general  they  re* 
ffr>m  all  persons  who  wish  to  be  ad- 
«d  into  tlierr  communion,  an  account. 
m  verbal  or  written,  of  what  is  callea 
'  eiperience ;  in  w  hichj  not  only  a 
mtion  of  their  faith  in  the  LoRn 
and  iheir  purpose^  by  grace,  to 
Jivole  themselves  to  him,  is  expected,  but 

Kn^  a  recital  of  the  steps  by  which 
were  led  lo  a  knowledge  and  profes- 
of  the  gospel. 
»u  regard  lo  church  government  and 
^iicipline,  it  may  be  sutficient  lo  remark 
■b,  after  what  has  already  been  said, 
^P  Independents  in  general  agree  with 
^Presbyterians,  **in  maintaining  the 
ijiepdiy  of  presbyters  and  bishops,  and 
believe  that  a  plurality  of  presbyters,  pas- 
Jow^ or  bishops,  in  one  church,  is  taught 
"cripture,  rather  than  the  common 
of  one  bishop  over  many  congre- 
'^ 'H  ihey  conceive  tlieir  own 
>'  line  to  be  **  as  much  beyond 

.,  .an,  as  presbytery  is  prefe- 
**bi»  10  prelacy:"  and,  that  one  aistin- 
giiiiihing  feature  of  their  discipline  is  their 
^aiiniaining  *'lhe  right  of  ihe  Church, 
^boijy  of  Christians,  to  determine  who 
'W  be  admitted  into  their  communion, 
•Dd  nlfio  ro  exclude  from  their  fellowship 
Uose  who  may  prove  themselves  unwor- 
%rnerober»,-^ 

.  Hiii  their  regard  lo  purity  of  commu- 
^^,  whereby  ihey  prolessto  receive  only 
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accredited,  or  really  seriot^s  Christiana, 
has  been  termed  the  grand  Independent 
principle. 

INDEXES.  {Frohibifojy  and  Expnr ga- 
tor y.^  The  books  generally  bearing  the 
title  of  Prohibitory  and  Expnrgatory  In* 
dexes  are  catalogues  of  authors  and  works 
either  condemned  in  toto^  or  censured  and 
corrected  chiefly  by  expunction,  issued 
from  the  Church  of  modem  Rome,  and 
published  by  authority  of  her  ruling  mem- 
bers and  societies  so  empowered. 

The  Prohibitory  Index  speeifies  and 
prohibits  entire  authors  or  works,  whether 
of  knoivn  or  of  unknown  authors.  This 
book  has  been  frequently  published,  with 
successive  enlargements,  lo  the  present 
lime,  under  the  express  sanction  of  the 
rei«:ning  pontiir.  It  may  be  considered  as 
a  kind  of  periodical  publication  of  the  pa- 
pac\* . 

The  other  class  of  indexe*s,  the  Expur- 
gatory,  contains  a  particular  examination 
of  the  works  occurring  in  it,  and  specifies 
the  pasi*a^es  condemned  lo  be  expunged 
or  altereiL  Such  a  work,  in  proportion 
to  tlie  number  of  works  embraced  by  it, 
must  be,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish 
indexes  of  the  kind,  is  voluminous.  For 
a  general  history  of  these  indexes  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Mend  ham  ^s  ^'  Literary 
Policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome." 

INDUCTION,  This  may  be  compared 
lo  livery  and  seisin  of  a  freehold,  for  it  is 
puttir^g  a  minister  in  actual  possession  of 
ihe  Church  to  which  he  is  presented,  and 
of  ihe  ^lebe  land  and  other  temporalities 
thereof;  for  before  induction  he  hath  no 
freehold  in  them.  The  usual  method  of 
induction  is  by  virtue  of  a  mandate  under 
the  seal  of  the  bishop,  to  the  archdeacon 
of  the  place,  w:ho  either  himself,  or  by  his 
warrant  to  aJl  clergymen  w*ithin  his  arch- 
deaconry, inducts  the  new  incurabenl  by 
taking  his  hand,  laying  it  on  the  key  of 
the  church  in  the  ooor,  and  pronouncing 
these  words,  *'  I  induct  you  into  the  real 
and   actual  possession  of  Ihe   rectory  or 

vicarage  of  H ^  with  all  ils  profits  and 

appurtenances.- ^  Then  he  opens  the  door 
of  the  church,  and  puts  the  person  in  pos- 
session of  itj  who  enters  to  offer  his  de- 
votions, which  done  he  tolls  a  bell  to  aum- 
mon  his  parishioners. 

INDULGENCES.  One  of  the  evil  prac- 
tices of  the  Church  of  Eome,  of  whose 
doctrine  upon  the  subject  ih«  foUowiog 
outline  may  be  given : — 

The  conferring  of  indulgences,  which 
are  denominated  **lh6  heavenly  treasures 
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of  the  Church"  {Cone.  Trl  Deeret.  Sess. 
XX.\  is  said  to  be  the  "  gift  of  Christ  to 
the  Church."  {Sess.  XXV.)  To  under- 
stand the  nature  of  indulgences  we  must 
observe,  that  "the  temporal  punishment 
due  to  sin,  by  the  decree  of  God,  when  its 
guilt  and  eternal  punishment  are  remitted, 
may  consist  either  of  evil  in  this  life,  or 
of  temporal  suffering  in  the  next,  which 
tempoml  suffering  m  the  next  life  is 
called  purgatory:  that  the  Church  has 
received  power  from  God  to  remit  both 
of  these  inflictions,  and  this  remission  is 
called  an  indulgence." — Butler's  Book  of 
the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.  p.  110.  --It  is  the 
received  doctrine  of  the  Church,  that  an 
indulgence,  when  truly  gained,  is  not 
barely  a  relaxation  of  the  canonical  pe- 
nance enjoined  by  the  Church,  but  also  an 
actual  remission  by  God  himself,  of  the 
whole,  or  part,  of  the  temporal  punishment 
due  to  it  in  his  sight.'' — Milner^s  End 
of  Controv.  p.  305.  Pope  Leo  X. ,  in  his  bull 
be  IndulgentiiSf  whose  object  he  states 
to  be  "  that  no  one  in  future  may  allege 
ignorance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Church  respecting  indulgences,  and  iheir 
efficacy,"  declares,  "that  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  can,  for 
reasonable  causes,  by  the  powers  of  the 
keys,  grant  to  the  faithful,  whether  in 
this  life  or  in  purgatory,  indulgences,  out 
of  the  superabundance  of  the  merits  of 
Christ,  and  .of  the  saints  (expressly 
called  a  treasure) ;  and  that  those  who 
have  truly  obtained  these  indulgences  are 
released  from  so  much  of  the  temporal 
punishment  due  for  their  actual  sins  to 
the  divine  justice,  as  is  equivalent  to  the 
indulgence  granted  and  obtained. — Bulla 
Leon  X.  adv.  Ltither.  Clement  VL,  in 
the  bull  UnigenituSj  explains  this  matter 
more  fully : — "  As  a  single  drop  of  Christ's 
blood  would  have  sufficed  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  whole  human  race,"  so  the  rest 
was  not  lost,  but  "  was  a  treasure  which 
he  acquired  in  the  militant  Church,  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  his  sons;  which 
treasure  he  would  not  suffer  to  be  hid  in 
a  napkin,  or  buried  in  the  ground,  but 
committea  it  to  be  dispensed  bj*  St.  Peter 
and  his  successors,  his  own  vicars  upon 
earth,  for  proper  and  reasonable  causes, 
for  the  total  or  partial  remission  of  the 
temporal  punishment  due  to  sin :  and  for 
an  augmentation  of  his  treasure,  toe  merits 
of  the  blessed  mother  of  God,  and  of  all 
the  elect,  are  known  to  come  in  aid." 
"  We  have  resolved,"  says  pope  Leo  XIL. 
in  his  bull  of  indiction  for  the  universal 
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jubilee,  in  1824, »'  in  virtue  of  tlie  i^jL 
rity  given  us  by  heaven,  fully  to  ''^p'* 
that  sacred  treasure,  composed  AjJ 
merits,  sufferings,  and  virtues  of  Cw 
our  Lord,  and  of  his  Virgin  Mollrmtf^^ 
of  all  the  saints  which  the  o,%zmS^ 
human  salvation  has  entruste«5 
dispensation.  During  this  yesi.c- 
jubilee,  we  mercifully  give  and 
the  Lord,  a  plenary  indulgence,  r^ 
and  pardon  of  all  their  sins  Xc 
faithful  of  Christ,  truly  pen  it- 
confessing  their  sins,  and  recei~ 
holy  communion,  who  shall 
churches  of  blessed  Peter  and  S^ 
"  We  offer  vou,"  says  GanganeX 
bull  De  Inilulgeniiis,  "a  share  c 
riches  of  divine  mercy,  which 
entrusted  to  us,  and  chiefly  th 
have  their  origin  in  the  blood 
We  will  then  open  to  you  all  ih 
the  rich  reservoir  of  atone mer^m  — 
from  the  merits  of  the  Mother  ( 
holy  apostles,  the  blood  of  th« 
and  the  good  works  of  all  the  s£ 
invite  you  then,  to  drink  of 
flowing  stream  of  indulgence, 
yourselves  in  the  inexhaustibla 
of  the  Church,  according  to  the 
our  ancestors.  Do  not,  then,  1« 
present  occasion,  this  favon 
these  salutar}r  days,  employia 
appease  the  justice  of  God, 
your  pardon." 

The  reasonable  causes,  on 
which  indulgences  are  given, 
'*  the  cause  be  pious,  that  is,  i 
which  is  merely  temporal,  or  —  _^  — 
no  respect  appertaining  to  the  di  --^-^ 
but  for  any  work  whatsoever,  ti^^^**^v 
to  the  honor  of  God,  or  the  ^^ 
the  Church,  an  indulgence  wilL  ^V^ 
We  see,  occasionally,  the  re^^^^^ 
indulgences  given  for  the  ve^  ^^ 
causes ;  as  when  a  plenary  indi  -^^ 
granted  to  all  who  stand  before  -^^^^ 
of  St.  Peter,  whilst  the  pope  ^^ 

solemn  blessing  to  the  people  , 

day  J  for  "indulgences  do  nor  ^^^^ 
for  their  efficacy,  on  consideial^'  -*^^ 
work  enjoined,  out  on  the  infinit^^  '^ 
of  the  merits  of  Christ  and 
which  is  a  consideration  sur[ 
transcending  everything  that 
by  an  indulgence."    In  some  c^' 
work  enjoined  must  not  only 
and  useful,  but  bear  a  certain  |^ 
with  the  indulgence;  that  is,  * 
enjoined  must  tend  to  an  end  mo 
in  the  sight  of  God^  than  the 
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ted.'^  "ahhong^h  h  is  not  necessHry 

•be  in  itself  very  meritorious,  or  sttlis- 

Ty.  or  difficult,  and  laboriotis  (ihou^rh 

fhingB  ought  to  be  regartlei!  too)* 

\^iX  it  be   a   mean,  apt  anti  useful^ 

"Hb  obtaining  the  end  for  which  the 

jence  is  granted.'*    *' Ar  the   larrre 

f  of  people/'  before  the  {rates  of  St. 

when   the  pope  gives  hh  solemn 

ng,  •*  is  a  mean,  apt  and  useful,  to  ^el 

faithj   respecling  the   head   of   the 

horrh,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  apostolic 

».  which  is  the  end  of  the  indulgence*' 

^Beihrrnme  dt  Indulgent  its  y  lib.  i^  e,    12. 

lie  first  (jeneral  Laieran  Council  granted 

Piemi^^ion  of  sin  to  whoever  shall  go  to 

o*iiT*'m,  and  effectually  help  to  oppose 

'V  ,'^— Can.  XL     The   thJrd    and 

'  an  Councils  granted  the  ^ame 

eacc  to  those  who  aet  themselves  to 

'     v    heretics^  or  who   shall   lake  up 

irm=   against   them. — See   Ijibbe^  vol,   .x. 

[),    1523.     Boniface    VI I L    granted,    nol 

orily  a  full  and  larger^  but  the  most  full, 

pinlofi  of  atl  sins  to  all  that  vi^t  Rome 

the  tiri?t  year  in  even'  century,     dement 

V  J  re  reed,  that  they  who  srtnuld,  at  the 

iij!  S'l'     vl^it   such   and    such    churchea, 

I  in  "a  most  full  remission   of 

I??;  and   he   not  only  granted 

rumiy  absolution  of  all  ems,  to  all 

iied  on  the  road  to  Rome/'  but  "  albo 

cwBoianded  the  angels  of  naradise  to  carry 

ihe  MuJ  direct  to  heaven.*^ 

** Sincere  repeniancej''  we  are  told,  *^  is 

ilwajfl  enjoined,  or  implied,  in  the  grant 

fd  tfi  mtfulgence,   ana  is  indispensably 

Mccsmry  for  every  grace. ^^ — Milner*!f  Eml 

^  Cwfrotwjy,  p.  304.     But  as  the  dead 

i»  removed  from  the  possibility^  bo  are 

tlwy  from  the  necea^ity  of  repentance ; 

*'i«  the  pope/^  says  Bellermine,  **  applies 

thf  itliafactions  of  CiiAtsT  and  the  saints 

tothedead,  by  means  of  works  enjoined 

*»tbt  living,  they  are  applied,  not  m  the 

*iy  of  judicial  absolution^  but  in  the  way 

<rf  payment  {per  modum   gohttionix).     For 

IS  Vmh  a  person  gives  alms^  or  m$ts^  or 

^tkm  ft  pdgrima^j  on   account  of  the 

^lidL  the   eifect   is,   not  that  he  obtains 

iWotion  for  them   from  their  liability 

*"  :       '    n?ntj   but  he  presents  to   God 

lar  *ati5faction   for  them,  in 

<fOr».   on    receiving    it,    may 

tlead  from  the  debt  of  pun- 

ich  they  had  to  pay.     In  like 

pope  does  not  absolve  the 

lit  offers   to   GoD^  out  of  the 

-  »ti*faction,  as  much  as  is  ne- 

tree  them.'*— Jd.     Their   ob- 


ject is  '4o  afford  succor  to  such  as  have 
departed  real  penitents  in  the  love  of 
God,  yet  before  they  had  duly  satisfied, 
by  fruits  worthy  of  penance,  for  t^ins  of 
commission  and  omission,  and  are  now 
purifying  in  the  Cue  of  purgatory;  that 
an  entrance  may  be  openea  for  them  into 
that  country,  where  nothing  defiled  is  ad* 
mitted.^^— jBu//  Leo  AIL 

**  As  the  power  of  granting  induljrences 
was  given  by  Chhiht  to  ihe  Church,  and 
she  has  exercised  it  in  the  most  ar^cient 
timeii,  this  holy  synod  teaches  and  com- 
mand s^  that  the  use  of  them,  as  being 
greatly  saluiary  to  the  Christian  people, 
and  approved  by  the  authority  of  councils, 
shall  be  retained;  and  ^lle  anathematizes 
those  who  say  they  are  useless,  or  deny  to 
I  he  Church  the  power  of  granting  ihera  ; 
but  in  this  grant,  the  synod  wishes  that 
modemlion,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  and 
approved  practice  of  the  Churchj  be  ex- 
ercised ;  lest  by  too  great  fiicilily,  eccle- 
siastical discipline  be  weak ened.^^-^ Cone. 
Trid.  Sess.  XXT.  de  Indidg. 

**  The  chief  pontiffs,  by  virtue  of  the  su- 
preme authority  given  them  in  the  Uni- 
versal Church,  have  justly  assumed  the 
power  of  resserving  sonae  graver  criminal 
causes  to  iheir  own  peculiar  judgment.'' 
—Cone.  Trid.  Sew.  XIV,  cap.  7.  '^  The 
more  weighty  criminal  charges  against 
bishops,  wriicb  deserve  depo&iiion  ami  de- 
privation* may  be  judged  and  determined 
only  hv  the  supreme  Roman  pontifi?" — 
Cmic.  trid.  Sess.  A'A/K  cap,  o. 

**  No  lestimony,'^  saysClementins,  "can 
be  produced  from  any  father,  or  any 
ancient  Church,  that  either  this  doctrine, 
or  the  practice  of  such  indulgences,  was 
known,  or  used,  for  1200  years/ ^ — Kxnnu 
Com.  TrvL  de  Indalfr.  c.  4,  Many  of 
these  indulgences  can  only  he  obtained 
from  the  supreme  pontiff;  for  obtaining 
which  an  ofliee  is  opened  at  Rome,  and  a 
table  of  fees,  payable  to  the  chancery  of 
Rome,  published  by  authority.  The  par- 
don of  a  heretic  is  fued  at  StiV.  0.?. ;  wliilst 
marrying  one  wife,  after  murdering  an- 
other, may  be  commuted  by  the  payment 
of  %L  2i,  9ii.  A  pardon  for  perjury  iB 
charged  at  9*,;  simony*  10*.  6«i. ;  robbery, 
12<.;  seduction,  9*.;  incest,  It.^d.;  mur- 
iler^  7j.  6f/.  Now,  is  not  this  taxation  a 
virtual  encouragement  lo  the  commission 
of  the  most  shocking  crimes,  when  abso- 
lution for  them  is  granted  and  proffered 
on  such  easy  terms  1  This  seems  to  be, 
in  fact,  the  establishing-  a  complete  trai^c 
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for  sins,  and  must  be  accounted  a  great 
source  of  corruption  and  depravity. 

**  These  pardons,-'  says  Silvester  Prierias, 
"  are  not  known  to  us  by  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  by  the  authority  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  popes; 
which  is  greater  than  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures.^' — Con,  Lutk.  pag.  Indnl. 
They  were  at  first  sanctioned  by  Urban  II., 
as  a  reward  for  those  who  engaged  in  a 
crusade  against  the  Mahometans,  for  the 
recovery  of  Palestine.  To  these  Urban 
promised  the  remission  of  all  their  sin.s, 
and  to  open  to  them  the  gates  of  heaven. 

From  these  extracts,  we  may  learn,  that 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  did 
formerly,  and  do  now,  teach  and  believe 
on  the  subject  of  indulgences;  1st,  That 
these  pardons  are  to  be  paid  for;  2d,  That 
they  are  granted  through  the  merits  of  the 
Virgin  and  of  the  saints,  as  well  as  through 
the  death  and  sufferings  of  our  blessed 
Saviour:  3d,  That  these  pardons  are  more 
effectual  at  Rome  than  elsewhere,  aud  that 
they  are  better  at  the  time  of  the  pope's 
jubilee,  than  in  other  years. 

Now  in  all  this,  such  doctrines  do  openly 
and  plainly  contradict  the  word  of  God. 
For  m  the  first  place,  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
instead  of  calling  for  money,  says,  ^'Ho 
every  one  that  tnirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money,  come 
ye,  buy,  and  eat;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  aud 
milk,  without  money  and  without  price.'' 
(iv.  1.)  Instead  of  8i)eaking  like  Tetzel, 
St.  Paul  says,  "  Being  justified  freely  by  his 
grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be 
a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood." 
(Rom.  iii.  24,  25.)  And,  unlike  the  pope, 
"  The  spirit  and  the  bride  say,  come.  And 
let  him  that  heareth  say,  come.  And  let 
him  that  is  athirst  come.  And  whosoever 
will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely.*' 
(Rev.  xxii.  17.) 

In  the  next  place^  the  merits  of  saints 
are  never  said  in  Scripture  to  be  the  cause 
of  their  own  salvation,  or  of  that  of  others ; 
for  all  that  are  saved  are  said  to  be  saved 
through  faith  in  Christ;  which  faith  pro- 
duceth  in  them  good  works  as  naturally  as 
a  tree  produceth  fruit.  St.  Peter  declares, 
that  **tnere  is  none  other  name  under  hea- 
ven given  amons  men,  whereby  we  must 
be  saved,  but  only  the  name  ot  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  (Acts,  iv.  12.) 

And  in  the  last  place,  as  to  the  idea,  that 
it  is  better  to  worship  God  in  one  city  or 
country  than  in  another,  our  Lord  has 
plainly  saidi  No,  ia  his  converBation  with 
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the  woman  of  Samaria.  She  suid^  ^*Oiir 
fathers  worshipped  in  this  moantain,  and 
ye  say  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  when 
men  ought  to  worship.  Jesus  saith  milo 
her.  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  comedi, 
when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  raountain,  nor 

Set  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Fatheb.  . . 
ut  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  wbea 
the  true  worshippers  shall  woiship  ths 
Father  in  spirit  and  ia  truth,  for  ths 
Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him." 
(John,  iv.  20-23.) 

In  saluting  the  Corinthian  C^iucfa,  8t 
Paul  joins  with  them  "all  that  in  mtj 
place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Chut 
our  Lord,  both  theirs  and  ours."  (iCoc 
i.  2.)  The  Scripture  does  not  tell  w  of 
any  particular  times,  in  which  prayer  is 
more  acceptable  to  God  than  at  otbeis;  bat 
they  exhort  us  to  ''seek  the  Lord  while  ha 
may  be  found,  and  to  call  upon  him  while 
he  IS  near."  (Isa.  i.  6.)  "To  day.  if  you 
will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hsuL'^ 
(Ps.  xcv.  7,  8.)  *^  Boast  not  thyself  of  to- 
morrow, for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  diy 
may  bring  forth."  (Prov.  xxvii.  1.)  "Noir 
is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  oC 
salvation."  (2  Cor.  vi.  2.)  So  that  m\sim 
God  thus  offers  in  the  Bible,  fotgiTsne^ 
through  Christ,  to  all  who  shall  repent  aad 
believe  the  gospel;  the  Chnrch  of  Roni0 

Presumes  to  tell  her  people,  that  it  will  l»0 
etter  for  them,  while  they  profess  lo  lO* 
pent  and  believe,  to  pay  their  money:  in4l 
safer  for  them  to  come  to  Rome  on  jabile^ 
years,  or  to  some  other  place  in  ajobila^ 
month,  to  receive  the  benefits  of  tfieir  abi»- 
lution.  Surely  the  people  who  beliers  all- 
this,  rather  than  their  Bible,  are  Uke  A^ 
Jews  whom  Jeremiah,  in  (xod's  name,  thi^ 
describes :—  "  My  people  have  conumtMS 
two  evils ;  they  have  forsaken  me,  the  foaa^ 
tain  of  livins  waters,  and  hewed  them  <  ^ 
cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold 
water."  (Jer.  ii.  13.)  Or  rather,  it  is  to 
feared,  that  the  whole  body,  teachexs 
people,  are  like  those  of  wnom  our  1 
said,  "Thev  be  blind  leaders  of  the  hUiuL 
and  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  iF  ' 
fall  into  the  ditch."  (Matt  zr.  14. 
G*  Donnogkue, 

INFALLIBILITY.     In  one  aeaiB 
universal  Church  is  infjedlible.    It  hw 
infallible  guide  in  the  Holy 
Holy  Scripture  contains  all  retipouiti^ 
Ana  the  Church  havinsthe Scnptmsi^^ 
far  infaUibly  guided.    jSnt  then  h  i^ 
fallible  guiae  to  the  interpretatioDof  ^ 
ture.    If  it  were  so,  then  there  « 
an  authority  above  the  Scxiptniea. 
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Jom  of  our  twentieth  article:  "The 
hath  power  tt>  decree  rites  or  cere* 
i  and  authority  in  controversies  of 
odyet  it  is  not  lawful  Jorlbe  Church 
n  anjrthijjg  that  ia  contrary  to  God^s 
rritten,  neither  may  it  so  expound 
p&  of  Scriplura  that  it  be  repugnant 
Aier.  wherefore,  although  the 
be  a  witness  and  a  keeper  of  holy 
t  as  it  ought  not  to  decree  anything 
the  sarne,  fo  besides^  the  same  oo^ht 
)  enforce  anything  to  be  believed  for 
fy  of  salvation/^ 

the  authority  of  the  Church  in  eub- 
bn  to  Scripture  is  clearly  laid  down. 
iame  effect  is  our  twenty- tirst  arii- 
General  councils  may  not  be  ga- 
»gelher  without  the  commandment 
1  of  princes.  And  when  they  be 
id  together  (forasmuch  as  they  be 
imbly  of  men,  whereof  all  be  not 
bd  with  the  spirit  and  wonl  of  God/, 
iy  err,  and  sometime  have  erred ^ 
Ihings  pertaining  unto  Cod.  Where- 
bfs  oraalned  by  them  as  necessary 
llion,  have  neitfier  Mrength  nor  au- 
I  tinless  it  may  be  declared  ihat 
taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture,^- — 


Eho 


ough  we  can  hare  no  infallible 

^yond  the    Scriptures,   yet   there 

B  a  proper  certainttf  in  matters  of 

doctrine^    and    discipline,   withoiit 

ility.    This  in  hi?*  *'  Imponance  of 

Dctfine  of  the    Holy  Trinity/^  that 

Jivine,  Dr.  Wa!erlan<i,  shows  from 

irds  oii  Chiilingworth.    Though  we 

i  ool  lo  certain  means  of  not  erring 

Irpreling    all  Scripture,  particularly 

4aces  as  a«»  obscure  and  ambiguous, 

Bf  raelhinks,  should  be  no  impeili* 

but  that   we   may    have    certain 

ef  Dot  erriii2[  in  and  about  the  sense 

*•  phices  which  are  tso  plain   and 

|tt  they  need  no  inlernietera;  and 

»  we  gay   our  faith  is  contained. 

W*  me^  now  I  can  be  sure  tliat  I 

i«  true   meaning  of  these  places  ? 

to  e^iti^  ean  you  be  sure  that  you 

^  ^hm  lor  any  man  else  says  ? 

wanlced  that  we  have  snflicient 

^  Certain  enough  of  the  truth  of 

bat  f  Jie  privilerre  of  not  beinjj  in 

•^^^rring,  ihat  we  challenge  not, 

*  ^^ve  as  litde  reason  as  yon  to 

yo  U  have  none  at  all     If  you 

'  "^^^  may  possibly  err,  how  can 

^^^  wecfonotl   Task  you  a^ain* 

^^  «sigbt  may  deceive  yout  now 

"^^^^e  you  see  the  sun  when  you 


do  see  it  ?  A  pretty  sophism  !  That  who- 
soever possibly  may  err,  cannot  be  certain 
that  he  doth  not  err.  A  judge  may  possibly 
err  in  jodfjmenli  can  he,  therefore^  never 
have  assurance  that  he  hath  judged  right  ? 
A  traveller  may  poFsibly  mistake  his  way* 
must  Ij  therefore,  be  doubtful  whether  1 
am  in  the  right  way  from  my  hall  to  my 
chamber  ?  Or  can  our  London  carrier  have 
no  certainty  J  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 
he  is  sober  and  in  his  wits^  that  he  ls  in  the 
way  to  London  ?  These,  you  see,  are  right 
worthy  conisequencesT  and  yet  they  are  aa 
like  (o  your  own,  as  an  egg  to  an  egg,  or 
milk  to  mdk. 

Methink^,  so  subtile  a  man  as  you  are 
should  easily  apprehend  a  wide  diilerence 
between  authority  to  do  a  thing  and  infal- 
libility in  doing  it.  The  former^  ihe  doctor* 
together  with  the  article  of  the  Church  of 
England,  altribulelh  lo  the  ChurchTnay,  to 
particular  churches,  and  I  sabscribe  to  his 
opinion  ;  thai  is,  an  authority  of  de* 
terminiiig  controversies  of  faith,  according 
to  plain  and  evident  Scripture  and  univer- 
sal tradition  and  infallibility,  while  they 
proceed  according  to  this  rule.  As  if  there 
should  ari^  an  heretic  that  should  call  in 
question  Chris-Hs  passion  and  resurrection, 
the  Church  has  authority  to  determine  this 
controveri'y)  and  inl'alhble  direction  how  to 
do  it,  and* to  excommunicate  this  man  if 
he  should  persist  in  his  errors. 

The  ground  of  your  error  here  is,  your 
not  distinguishing  between  actual  certainty 
and  absolute  infallibility.  Georaeiricians 
are  not  infallible  in  iheir  own  science ;  yet 
they  are  very  certain  of  what  they  see  de- 
monstrated :  and  car|>enter8  are  not  infal- 
lible, yet  certain  of  the  airaighuiess  of  those 
things  which  agree  with  their  rule  and 
souare.  So  ihough  the  Church  be  not  in* 
faUibly  cerlain  that  in  all  her  definitions, 
whereof  some  are  about  disputable  and 
ambiguous  matters,  she  shall  proceed  ac- 
cording lo  her  rule;  yet  being  certain  o1 
the  infallibility  of  her  rule,  and  that  in  this 
or  that  thing  she  doth  manifestly  proceed 
according  to  it,  she  may  be  certain  of  the 
truth  of  some  particular  decrees,  and  yet 
not  certain  that  she  shall  never  decree  but 
what  ia  true. 

Though  the  Church  being  not  infallible. 
I  cannot  believe  her  in  everyt!iing  she 
says ;  yet  1  can  and  must  believe  her  in 
everything  she  proves,  either  by  Scripture, 
reason,  or  universal  traditionj  be  it  funda- 
mental or  not  fundamental  Though  she 
may  err  in  some  things,  yel  she  does  not 
err  in  what  she  proves,  though  it  be  not 
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fundamental.  Protestants  believing  Scrip- 
ture to  be  the  word  of  God,  may  be  certain 
enough  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  it. 
For  vrhat  if  they  say  the  Catholic  Church, 
much  more  themselves^  ma]^  possibly  err 
in  some  fundamental  pomts,  is  it  therefore 
consequent  they  can  be  certain  of  none 
such?  What  if  a  wiser  man  than  I  may 
mistake  the  sense  of  some  obscure  place 
of  Aristotle,  may  I  not, therefore,  without 
any  arrogance  or  inconseauence,  conceive 
myself  certain  that  I  unoierstand  him  in 
some  plain  places  which  carry  their  sense 
before  them  ?  We  pretend  not  at  all  to  any 
assurance  that  we  cannot  err,  but  only  to 
a  sufRcient  certainty  that  we  do  not  err, 
but  rightly  understand  those  things  that  are 
plain,  whether  fundamental  or  not  funda- 
mental. That  God  is.  and  is  a  rewarder 
of  them  that  seek  him ;  that,  &c.  These 
we  conceive  both  true,  because  the  Scrip- 
ture says  so,  and  truths  fundamental, 
because  they  are  necessary  parts  of  the 
gospel,  whereof  our  Saviour  says,  Qui  non 
creaiderit,  damnabilur. 

I  do  heartily  acknowledge  and  believe 
the  articles  ol  our  faith  to  be  in  themselves 
truths  as  certain  and  infallible  as  the  very 
common  principles  of  geometry  or  meta- 
physics ;  out  that  there  is  required  of  us 
a  knowledge  of  them  and  an  adherence  to 
them,  as  certain  as  that  of  sense  or  science; 
that  such  a  certaint}^  is  required  of  us 
under  pain  of  damnation,  so  that  no  man 
can  hope  to  be  in  a  state  of  salvation  but 
he  that  finds  in  himself  such  a  degree  of 
faith,  such  a  strength  of  adherence ;  this 
I  have  already  demonstrated  to  be  a  great 
error,  and  ot  dangerous  and  pernicious 
consequence. 

Though  I  deny  that  it  is  required  of 
us  to  be  certain  in  the  highest  degree,  in- 
fallibly certain,  of  the  truth  of  the  things 
which  we  believe  (for  this  were  to  know 
and  not  believe,  neither  is  it  possible 
unless  our  evidence  of  it,  be  it  natural  or 
supernatural,  were  of  the  highest  degree), 
yet  I  deny  not  but  we  ought  to  be  and  may 
be  infallibly  certain  that  we  are  to  believe 
the  religion  of  Christ.  For,  1.  This  is 
most  certain,  that  we  are  in  all  things  to 
do  according  to  wisdom  and  reason,  rather 
than  against  it.  2.  This  is  as  certain,  that 
wisdom  and  reason  require  that  we  should 
believe  those  things  which  are  by  many 
degrees  more  credible  and  probable  than 
the  contrary.  3.  This  is  as  certain,  that 
to  every  man  who  considers  impartially 
what  great  things  may  be  said  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  what  poor  things 


they  are  which  may  be  said  ag 
either  for  any  other  rfeligioDy  or  for 
all,  it  cannot  but  appear  by  manj 
more  credible,  that  the  Christiaii 
is  true,  than  the  contrary.  And  i 
these  premises,  this  conclasioo  v 
follows,  that  it  is  infallibly  certi 
we  are  firmly  to  believe  the  troll 
Christian  religion.  There  is  an  abc 
of  arguments  exceedingly  credi 
duciug  men  to  believe  the  truth  ol 
tianity;  I  say,  so  credible,  that 
they  cannot  make  us  evidently  8C 
we  believe,  yet  they  evidently  eo 
that  in  true  wisdom  and  pradea 
articles  of  it  deserve  credit,  and  c 
be  accepted  as  things  revealed  b; 
— Waieriand.     ChiUingworth. 

INFALLIBILITY  OF  THE  Ci 
OF  ROME.  (See  Church  rfRme,  1 
On  this  subject  we  give  the  follov 
marks  of  Bishop  Beveridge: — Tl 
Catholic  or  universal  Church  is  in 
so  as  constantly  and  firmly  to  n 
and  hold  every  particular  truth  di 
in  the  gospel,  in  one  place  or  olhe 
I  think  cannot  well  be  denied ;  li 
any  particular  Church,  or  the  Ch 
Rome  in  particular,  is  infallible^  « 
expressly  denied  and  opposed  in  du 
nine  articles,  it  being  there  ezpra 
serted^  that  *^  the  Church  of  Rom 
erred,'  and  that  ^' not  only  in  thei 
and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but  i 
matters  of  faith." 

Now  to  prove  that  the  Church  d 
hath  erred,  even  in  matters  of 
think  the  best  way  is  to  compare  ti 
trine  maintained  by  them  witnthec 
delivered  in  these  articles.  Fa 
soever  is  contained  in  these  artio 
have,  or  shall,  by  the  assifttanca  i 
prove  to  be  consonant  to  ScripturOi 
and  fathers ;  and,  by  consequence, 
real  truth.  And,  therefore,  whatsi 
any  way  contrary  to  what  is  here  i 
ed,  must  needs  be  an  error.  And 
besides  other  errors  which  the  Cb 
Rome  holds,  be  sure,  whereinso 
diifers  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Ch 
England,  therein  it  errs.  Now  tc 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  doth  ho 
doctrines  as  are  contrary  to  the  i 
of  the  Church  of  England,  I  si 
insist  upon  any  particiuar,  tliougii 
so  eminent,  persons  amongst  thei 
have  delivered  many  doctrines  coal 
ours.  For  I  know,  as  it  is  among 
selves,  that  is  not  an  error  of  our  < 
which  is  the  error  of  some  one  Of 
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l«r  persons  in  it ;  so  also  iimoiig9t 

•rerylhing   that    Bt'Uarmiue,    Jo- 

i  de  Turrecremata,  Gre^oriua    de 

i&,  Alphonsus  (le  Casiro,  or  any  of 

milees  of  their  Cburcb^  ^aith,  cannot 

ounled  a.*  an  error  of  their  Churrh 

le  fjiJse:  nor  if  it    be   true,  as  the 

►f   the    whule  Church.     A    Church 

«   cathuUc   though    it  hath    many 

fj    in  it:  anU    a    Church    may  be 

'a\  ihou^n  it  hath  many  Catholics  in 

id    ihefefore    1   ^y,  lo    prove  the 

le  of  their  Church  lo  be  erroneouf», 

I  not  take  any  notice  of  the  errors 

Atcular   persons^  but  of  the    errora 

kltely   and  unanimously  concluded 

and  subscribed  to,  and  publiithed  as 

ctrine  of  that  Church;  by  the  whole 

h  itself    met    together  in    council. 

M  doctrine    delivered  by  a  council 

It  be  denied  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the 

Church  there  represented.    As  ihe 

le  delivered  in  these  articles,  because 

p  concluded  upon    in  a  council  of 

ih  divine,%j  is  accounted  the  doctrine 

f  hurch  of  England  ;  so  the  doctrine 

|d#d  upon  in  a  council  of    Romish 

|L  cannot  be  denied  to  be  the  doc- 

K  thol^hurch  of  Rome.    And  of  all 

tftoeiis  they  have  held,  that  vrhich  I 

Itch  upon  in  this  case,  is  the  Coun- 

Vent,  Doth  because  it  was  the  mos>l 

council  they  ever  held,  and  also 

it  was  held  about  the  same  time 

t  that  our  convocation  that  com- 

lhe»e  articles  was  hekl  at  London. 

wa»  in  the  year  of  our  I^kd  1562, 

If  convocation,  that  concluded  upon 

"  les,  was  holden  at  London  ;  and 

Council  of  Trent  was  begun 

of  our  Loiti>  1545^  vet  it  was 

deluded  nor  confirmed  till  the  fifth 

If  pope  Piu&  IV.  AD.  1563,  asappeaja 

^pe  Pius   tlL's  bull    for   the  con- 

lioii  of  it.     So  that  our  convocation 

leld  within  the  same  time  that  that 

i\  wai5 ;  and  so  our  Church  concluded 

'  troths   here,  whilst    theirs  agreed 

errors  there.    Neither  need  we  go 

Irther  to  prove  that  they  agreed  upon 

k  than  by  ehowmg  that  many  things 

ihey    did    then    subscribe  to,  were 

W)'  to  what  our  Church,  about  the 

time,  concluded  upon.     For  all  our 

l»ure,  as  we  may  hce,  agreeable  to 

fcrf,   reason,  and  fathers;  and  they 

^  y  things  quite  contrary  to 

^'  >,  60  many  of  them  must 

Ui   contrary  to   Scripture,   reason^ 

Uhors  too,  and  therefore  cannot  but 


be  errors.  And  so  in  showing  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is,  in 
many  things,  contrary  to  the  Church  of 
England,  I  ah  all  prove  from  Scripture, 
reason,  and  fathers,  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
position ,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  hath 
erred  even  in  matters  of  faith. 

Now,  ihouj^h  there  be  many  things 
wherein  the  Church  of  Rome  did  at  that, 
and  soelill  doib  at  this,  timedl:*agreewith 
ours;  yet  I  shall  pick  out  but  some  of 
those  propositions  tnat  do^  in  plain  termSj 
contradict  these  articles. 

As,  first,  we  say  (Art,  VF.),  *•  Scripture 
is  sufficient,  &c.,  and  the  other  books  (viz. 
commonly  called  the  Apocrypha),  the 
Church  doth  not  apply  them  to  establish 
any  doctrine.''  But  iho  Church  of  Rome 
thrusts  them  into  the  body  of  canonical 
Scriptures,  and  accounts  ihem  as  canonical 
as  any  of  the  rest;  saying,  ^*  But  this 
synod  thought  good  lo  write  down  to  this 
decree  an  mdex  of  the  holy  books,  lest 
any  one  hhould  doubt  which  they  are  that 
are  received  by  this  council.  Now  they 
are  the  underwritten.  Of  iho  Old  Teeta- 
nientj  the  five  books  of  Moses,  Genesis, 
Exodui?,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deutero- 
nomy, Jfoshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  four  books 
of  the  KingSj  two  of  the  ChroniclesT  tlsdras 
the  first  and  second,  which  is  called  Ne- 
hernias,  Tobias,  Judith,  Hester,  Job,  Psal- 
ter of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiaaies^  Canticles,  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon  T  Ecclesiaslicu;*,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  with  Baruch,  Ezekicl,  Daniel, 
twelve  Lester  Prophets,  that  is,  0«ee,  &c,, 
two  books  of  the  Maccabees,  ttie  finst  and 
second.  Of  the  New  Testament^  the  four 
Gospels,  &c.,  as  ours.  But  if  any  one  doth 
not  receive  all  these  books,  with  every 
part  of  thern,  as  ihey  use  to  be  read  in 
the  Catholic  (viz.  the  Raman)  Church, 
and  as  they  are  contained  in  the  ^  ancient 
vulgar  Latin  edition^  for  holy  and  canonical, 
and  shall  knowlnglv  contemn  the  aforefiaid 
traditions,  let  him  Be  anathema.^' 

Secondly,  we  say  that  "original  sin  is 
the  fault  and  corruption  of  every  man, 
none  excepted,'*  (An.  IX.)  But  they  say, 
''  but  this  synod  declares  it  i?  not  their  in- 
tention lo  comprehend  the  blessed  and  ua* 
spotted  Vir^n  Mary^  the  mother  of  God,  in 
this  decree,  where  ii  treats  of  original  sin,''' 

Thirdly,  we  eay,  ''  VV^e  are  accounted 
righteous  before  Gon  only  for  the  merit 
of  our  Loud  Jkbus  Chuist  by  faith,  arid 
BO  justified  by  faith  only/'  {AJt  XI.)  But 
the^  sav,  ^'  If  any  one  say  that  a  sinner  is 
justifiea  by  faith  only,  that  h»  so  under* 
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6tanJ  ihat  nothina:  else  is  required  to 
attain  the  grace  of  justi6eaiion,  and  that 
it  J5  no^vays  necessary  thai  he  should  be 
prepared  and  disposed  by  the  njolion  of 
Jiis  own  wilJ,  let  him  be  anathema. '" 

Fourthiyj  we  say.  ^'  Works  before  justifi- 
cation have  the  nature  of  sin."  (Art  XII L) 
But  theVy  *'lf  any  one  say,  that  all  the 
works  which  are  done  before  justification^ 
howsoever  ihey  are  done,  are  truly  sins, 
or  deserve  iho  hatred  of  Gou ;  or  by  how 
much  the  more  vehemently  a  man  strives 
Id  dispose  hinn&elf  for  grace,  by  »o  much 
the  more  grievously  doth  he  sm,  let  him 
be  anathema/'* 

Fifihly,  we  say,  "  Christ  was  alone 
without  sin/*'  {Art,  XV.)  They  say.  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  also  was.  **  If  any  one 
cay,  that  a  man  being  once  justified  can 
sin  no  more,  nor  lose  his  grace,  and  there- 
fore he  who  falls  and  sins  was  never  truly 
justified  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  that  be  can 
avoid  through  his  whole  life  at!  even  venial  ^ 
sins,  unless  by  a  special  privilege  from  I 
Goi>|  as  the  Church  holdeih  concerning 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  let  him  be  anathema/' 

Sixthly,  we  say,  **  The  Romish  doctrine 
concern mg  purgatory,  pardons,  worship- 
ping, and  adoration,  as  well  of  images  as 
relicsj  and  also  invocation  of  saints,  is  a 
fond  thing,  vainly  invented ^  and  grounded 
upon  no  warrant  of  Scripture,  but  rather 
repugnant  to  the  word  of  God.*^  (Art. 
XXIL)  But  they,  *^ Seeing  the  Catholic 
Church  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost  out  of 
the  Holv  Scriptures,  and  the  ancient  tra- 
dition of  the  fathers,  m  holy  councils,  and 
last  of  all  in  this  general  synod,  hath 
taught  that  there  in  a  puriu'^tory,  and  that 
et>uls  there  detained  are  helped' by  the  f^uf* 
fvages  of  tfie  faithful,  but  orincipally  by 
the  sacrifices  of  the  acceptaDic  altar;  this 
holy  synod  commands  \m  bishops,  that 
they  would  ddigently  study^  that  the  sound 
doctrine  concerning  purgatory  delivered 
from  the  holy  fathers  and  sacred  counoils 
be,  by  CtiRi8T\s  faithful  people,  believed, 
held,  taught  J  and  preached  everywhere." 
And  agam,  '^  This  holy  synod  commands 
all  bishops  and  others,  that  have  a  charge 
and  care  of  teaching,  that  according  to 
the  use  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  received  from  the  primitive  times 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  consent 
of  the  holy  fathers,  anti  the  decrees  of 
sacred  councils,  especially  concerning  the 
intercession  and  invocation  of  saints,  the 
honor  of  relics^  and  the  lawful  use  of 
images,  they  diligentlv  instruct  the  faith- 
ftil^    teaching    tiiat    the    fiaintS|  reigning 


togelher  with  Christ,  do  offer  up  tkv 
prayers  to  God  for  men^  arid  thai  it  m 
good  and  profitable  simply  i'  -^r 

pray   unto   them,^'    &c.     An  *• 

bodies  of  the   holy   martyrs,  unu  mn^n, 
that   live   whh   Christ,   are  to  be  1ro^ 
tihipped,''  &c.    And  also,  '^that  iiasmsf 
Christ,  the  GoD-bearing  Virgio,  aoacte 
saints,  are  to  be  had  and  retained ,  e*p*»'i*^* 
in    churches,    and    that    due    ho 
veneration  be  given  to  them.*-     ^ 
sently,  *'  But  if  any   one  leach    i 
anything    contrary  to  these   detn 
him  be  anathema.^' 

Seventhly,  we  say,  "  It  is  a  thing  plam'f 
repugnant  to  the   word  of  GoD»   < 
custom  of  the  primitive  Church,  ; 
public    prayer   m    the   church,  o: 
minister  the  sacraments,  in  a  ioii„ 
understood  of  the  peopled*     f  * 
But  they,  **  If  any  one  say, 
torn  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
of  the  canon  and  the  words  oi 
are   uttered    with   a  loud  vn 
condemned,    or   that    mass 
celebrated  only  in  the  vulg.i: 
that  water  ought   not  to  be  roue 
the  wine  that  is  to  be  ofrer«?d  in  liu 
for  that  it  is   contrary  to    CH'RifT'#  at^     I 
tution,  let  him  be  anathema.''  I 

Eighthly,  we  say,  *'  There  are  > 
sacraments."  (Art  XXV,)     Thev, 
one  say,  that  the  sacraments  of  ih^ 
law    were   not    all    instituted    by    '^* 
Christ  our  Lono,  or  that  ihvro  ar-  > 
or  less  than  seven,  to  wit,  bapiis  ; 
firmation,  the  Eucharist,  penaiuv  r  ■ 
unction,  orders,  and  matrimony,   < 
any  of  these  seven  is  not  truly  z: 
perly  a  sacrament,  let  him  be  aasiii- 

Kmthly,   we  say,   '' Transobfta^ 
is  repugnant  to  the  Scripture,  am)  off 
throwelh    the   nature   of    a   sacrainttfL" 
(Art,XXVlH.)     But  they,  **  But  b9CMm 
Christ  our  Redeemersaid,  that  ihn vliek 
he  offered  under  the  shape  t»f  bremtl  w» 
truly  his  body,   therefore  it  was  aliny* 
believed  in  the  Church  of  Godj  and^  tu^ 
of  all,  this  holy  synod  doth  now  df»diie^i 
that,  by  the   consecration   of  bread  i^ 
wine  is  made  the  changing  of  the  ivtifll^ 
substance  of  the  bread  itiio  the  sit' 
of  the  body  of  Ckkist  our   Lord,  aod 
the   whole    substanee   of   wine  iolo  t 
substance  of  his  blood;  which  ebange  i^ 
fitiy    and   properly  called,   by   the  Mj^ 
Catholic  Church,  transubstantiatiofi." 

Tenlhly,  we  say,  **  The  sacrament  erf     ^^ 
Lord's  supper  is  not  to  be  wonihipoed.'^ 
(Art   XXVIIL)      But   ihey,    "Th«w  i^ 
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no  place  of  doubling  left,  but 
llie  faithful  of  Christ,  according 
"tie  custom  always  received  in  the 
Catholic  Churchy  ehould  give  to  this  most 
~*^ll|'  sacraroentf  m  the  adoration  of  it,  that 
»hip  of  service  which  is  due  to  the 
^^r  Hod/' 

venlhly,  we  say,  **  The  cup  of  the 
U>nki  is  not  to  be  denied  to  the  lay- 
people.'^  (Art.  XXX.)  But  they,  ''  If  any 
one  soy,  thai,  from  the  command  of  Cod 
aiu^  the  necessity  of  salvation ^  all  and 
evtry  believer  in  Christ  ought  to  receive 
boiii  kinds  of  the  most  holy  sacrament  of 
ikc  eucharist^  let  him  be  anathema.'^ 

Twelfibly  t  we  savt  "The  sacrifices  of  the 
m^is  are  blasphemous  fables  and  dan- 
geroiifr  deceits."  (Art  XXXI.)  But  they, 
'^Hmv  ooe  say  that  in  the  mass  there  is 
not  ft  true  and  proper  sacrifice  offered  lo 
Goi»,  or  that  to  be  ode  red  is  nothing  else 
but  fof  Christ  to  be  given  lo  us  lo  eat, 
let  him  be  anathema.^' 

There  are  many  other  things  wherein 
thfl  doctrine  established  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  contradiclelh  ours;  but  these  may 
be  eootieh  to  show  both  the  falseness  of 
fiul  calumny  that  ijniorant  people  put 
tipoii  OUT  Church  of  England,  as  if  it  was 
Wlummg  to  popery,  whereas  the  doctrine 
Mtablished  by  our  Church  dnth,  in  so 
mm  ttfid  plain  terms,  contradict  the 
•itiblifbed  doctrine  of  theirs;  and  also  it 
•bowi  the  truth  of  this  part  of  our  doctrine, 
^  tome  part  of  theirs  is  false.  For 
•Being  whatsoever  is  here  set  down  as  the 
^o^ne  of  our  Church,  is  grounded  upon 
^^ipture^  consented  to  by  reason^  and 
Mvered  by  the  fathers,  it  cannot  but  be 
true  (locirine  ;  and  seeing  theirs  do  so 
ffet]tienilv  contradict  ours^  it  cannot  but 
in  fudi  ihings  that  are  so  contradictory  lo 
ours  be  false  doctrine-  Ami  therefore  we 
may  Well  conclude,  thai  even  ihe  Church 
©f  Rome  hath  erred,  yea^  in  matters  of 
faidi,  and  thai  if  she  denies  it*  she  must  add 
^^^  to  the  rest  of  her  errors, — Beveridge. 

Concerning  the  pretended  infallibility 
w  ^be  Church  of  Rome,  the  celebrated 
ywbop  Bull  observes,  We  Protestants  pro- 
••eiitnd  prove,  by  most  evident  arguments^ 
™tbe  Church  of  Rome  hath  in  sundr)' 
P^itU%  erred,  and  is  guihy  of  innovation, 
^c  patrons  of  that  Church,  not  able  to 
jutewcf  those  arguments  of  ours,  tell  ua 
™*  cannot  be,  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
**  infalliliie  and  cannot  possibly  be  guilty 
w  such  innovation.  Is  not  this  an  ao- 
^J'^bje  TBray  of  reasoning  and  disputation  ? 
^*  *«e  Romanists  produce  arguments  to 


prove  that  their  Church  cannot  err,  so 
clear  and  evident  as  these  alleged  by  us  to 
demonstrate  that  she  hath  erred  ?  Surely 
no.  To  make  this  plain^  if  I  can  be  in- 
fallibly certain  that  my  senses,  rightly 
disposed,  and  all  due  requisites  lo  sensation 
supposed,  are  infallible,  and  cannot  be 
deceived  about  their  proper  objects  (and  if 
I  cannot  be  assured  of  this,  the  apostles  had 
no  infallible  assurance  of  that  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  resur* 
rection  of  Christ^  which  was  evidenced  to 
them  by  their  testimony  of  sense,  atid  that 
leslimony  pronounced  infallible,  Acts,  i.3. 
1  John,  K  1,  2),  then  I  may  be  infallibly 
certain  that  the  Church  of  fiome  is  not  in- 
fallible, yea,  that  she  hath  grossly  erred  in 
her  doctrine  of  trans ubstantiali on,  teaching 
the  bread  and  wine,  after  the  words  of 
consecration,  to  be  turned  into  the  very 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  i^-el  all 
my  senses  assure  me  lo  remain  still  ihe 
same  in  nature  and  substance,  that  is, 
bread  and  wine.  If  I  can  be  infallibly 
certain  that  Christ  himself  is  infallible, 
that  he  w^ould  not,  could  not  appoint  an 
institution  that  should  be  dangerous  and 
scandalous  to  his  Chufch^  viz. :  of  receiving 
the  holv  eucharist  in  both  kinds ;  if  I  can 
be  infallibly  certain  that  the  whole  Church 
of  Christ,  thai  was  under  ihe  guidance 
and  direction  of  the  apostles,  were  not 
grossly  deceived,  and  engaged  by  the 
apostles  themselves  in  a  practice  dangerous 
and  scandalous  (and  of  this  1  may  be  as 
infallibly  sure  as  1  am  of  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  Itself)  ;  then  I  may  be  infallibly 
certain  that  the  Church  of  Home  not  only 
may  err,  but  hath  grossly  erred  in  that 
determination  of  hers,  whereby  she  rejects 
(in  the  Council  of  Constance)  communion 
in  both  kinds,  as  dangerous  and  scan- 
dalous practice.  And  in  the  same  manner 
we  might  proceed  lo  show  the  falsehood  of 
divers  other  determinations  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  if  this  paper  would  permit;  but 
these  are  sufficient  lo  any  person  that 
shall  (according  lo  the  advice  of  the  author 
of  the  letter)  consult  his  serious  reason* 
Indeed^  1  Iook  upon  it  as  a  wonderful  both 
just  and  wise  providence  of  Goo,  that  he 
hath  suffered  ihe  Church  of  Rome  to  fall 
into  such  gross  errors  (which  otherwise  it 
is  scarce  imaginable  how  men  in  their 
wits,  that  had  not  renounced  not  only  the 
Scriptures,  but  their  reason,  yea,  and  their 
senses  too,  could  be  overtaken  with),  and 
to  determine  ihem  for  articles  of  faitli. 
For  hereby  a  person  of  the  meanest  capa* 
city  (bo  he  be  sincere,  and  not  under  the 
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prejudice  of  education)  may  evidently  dis- 
cern with  what  a  strange  kind  of  impu- 
dence that  Church  arrogates  to  herself  an 
infallibility  in  all  her  determinations.  And 
for  such  of  our  Church  that  have  been 
informed  of  these  things,  and  yet  shall 
leave  our  communion,  and  follow  the 
guidance  of  that  Church  upon  the  account 
of  her  infallibility,  I  fear  they  are  in  the 
number  of  those  miserable  persons  de- 
scribed by  the  apostle  (2Thess.  ii.  1 1,  12), 
who  are  given  up  to  strong  delusions,  that 
they  may  behove  a  lie,  &c.  That  which 
follows  in  the  text  I  dread  to  mention ;  God 
avert  it  from  them. 

INFANT  BAPTISM.  (See  Baptism,  In- 
fant.) 

INITIATED.  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church,  this  term  was  applied  to  those 
who  had  been  baptized,  and  admitted  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  higher  mysteries  of 
the  gospel.  The  discipline  of  the  Church 
at  tliat  period,  made  it  necessary  that  can- 
didates for  baptism  should  pass  through  a 
long  probation,  in  the  character  of  cate- 
chumens. While  in  this  preparatory  state, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  oe  present  at  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist;  and  in  ser- 
mons and  homilies  in  their  presence, 
the  speaker  either  waived  altogether  any 
direct  statement  of  the  sublimer  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  or  alluded  to  them  in  an 
obscure  manner,  not  intelligible  to  the  u/i- 
initiatcd^  but  sutficiontlv  clear  to  be  inter- 
preted by  those  for  wfiom  they  were  in- 
tended, viz.,  the  baptized  or  initiated. 
Hence  the  phrase  so  common  in  the  ho- 
milies of  the  fathers,  "  the  initiated  un- 
derstand what  is  said.'' 

INNOCENTS'  DAY.  One  of  the  holy- 
days  of  the  Church.  Its  design  is  to  com- 
memorate one  of  the  most  thrilling  events 
in  the  gospel  history.  The  innocents 
were  they  who  suffered  death  under  the 
cruel  decree  of  Herod,  who  thought,  by  a 
general  slaughter  of  young  children,  to 
have  accomplished  the  death  of  the  in- 
fant Jesus.  They  are  so  called  from  the 
Latin  term  innocentes  or  innocui,  harmless 
babes,  altogether  incapable  of  defending 
themselves  from  the  malice  of  their  inhu- 
man persecutors.  The  celebration  of  the 
martyrdom  of  these  innocents  was  very 
ancient.  It  occurs  on  the  28lh  of  De- 
cember. 

INQUISITION.  A  tribunal,  or  court  of 
justice,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
erected  by  the  popes,  for  the  examination 
and  punishment  of  heretics. 

Boioie  the    conversion  of  the  empire 


to  Christianity,  there  was  no  other  tribn* 
nal,  for  the  inquiry  into  matters  of  faith 
and  doctrine,  but  that  of  the  bishops ;  nor 
any  other  way  of  punishing  obstinate  he- 
rctics,  but  that  of  excommunication.    Bat 
the  Roman  emperors,  being  converted  to 
Christianity,  thought  themselves  obliged 
to  interpose  in  the  punishment  of  ciimei 
committed  against  God,  and  for  this  plI^ 
pose  made  laws  (which  may  be  found  in 
the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  codes),  bj 
which  heretics  were  sentenced  to  bauiib* 
ment  and  forfeiture  of  estates.    Thus  then 
were  two  courts  of  judicature  against  he- 
retics, the  one  spintual,  the  other  civi 
The  ecclesiastical  court  pronounced  npoa 
the  right,  declared  what  was  heresy,  ind 
excommunicated  heretics.   When  this  wu 
done,  the  civil  courts  undertook  the  prose- 
cution, and  punished  those,  in  their  pe^ 
sons  and  fortunes,  who  were  convicteu  of     ^ 
heresj. 

This  method  lasted  till  after  the  yetr 
800.  From  this  time  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Western  bishops  over  heretics  was  ea- 
larged.  and  they  had  now  authority  both, 
to  convict  and  punish  them,  by  imprisoa'* 
ment,  and  several  acts  of  discipline,  wtr- 
ranted  by  the  canons  and  custom :  but  the^ 
could  not  execute  the  imperial  laws  o£ 
banishment  upon  them.  Matters  stood 
thus  until  the  12th  centur}',  when  the  greaX 
growth  and  power  of  heresies  (as  ihey 
were  called)  oegan  to  give  no  small  dis- 
turbance to  the  Church.  However,  th9 
popes  could  do  no  more  than  send  legits^ 
and  preachers  to  endeavor  the  conveniocs 
of  heretics,  particularly  the  AlbifOM^ 
who  about  this  time  were  the  occasion  a£ 

freat  disturbances  in  I^nsuedoc.  Hitho' 
ather  Dominic  and  his  followers  (called 
from  him  Dominicans)  were  sent  by  pop0 
Innocent  III.,  with  orders  to  excite  to0 
Catholic  princes  and  people  to  extiipe^ 
heretics,  to  inquire  out  their  number  and 
quality,  and  to  transmit  a  faithful  accoviC 
thereof  to  Rome.  Hence  they  were  cailedl 
Inquisitors  ;  and  this  gave  birth  to  the  for^ 
midable  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  which, 
was  received  in  all  Italy,  and  the  donii' 
nions  of  Spain,  excepting  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  the  Low  Countries,  whei0 
Charles  V.,  and  after  him  Philip  IL  (»» 
Spain,  endeavored  to  establish  it,  in  156Ty 
by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  thereby  incomn^ 
the  loss  of  the  United  Provinces. 

This  tribunal  takes  cognisance  of  heresy » 
Judaism,  Mahometanism,  and  poly^am^  « 
and  the  people  stand  in  so  much  fear  ^n 
it,  that  parents  deliver  up  their  chilJ/ex^> 
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ckcU  their  wiveS)  and  Hiaeters  their 
rants,  to  its  officers,  without  dariiig  iti 
I  least  to  murmur.    The  prisoners  are 
iliat  op  in  frightful  dungeon^*,  where  they 
I  kept  for  several  months,  till  they  them- 
pd  turn  llieir  own    accusers,  and  de- 
ihe  cause  of    their  imprisonment; 
they    are  never  confronted   with  wit- 
B5.    Tlieir  friends  go  into  mourning, 
I  speak  of  them  as  dead,  not  daring  to 
cit  their  pardon^  lest  they  should  be 
ght  in  as  accomplices.     When  there 
►  shadow  of  prooi  against  the  pretend- 
I  criminal,  he   is  discharged  afier  a  te- 
ns imprisonment,  and  the  loss  of  the 
alest  part  of  his  eOects. 
be  sentence  against  the  prisoaers  of  the 
ui«ition   is  publicly   pronounced,  and 
extraordinary   solemnity.     This    is 
\  Auia  da  fS^  that  is,  Ad  or  Decree  of 
In  Portugalj  they  erect  a  theatre, 
tbl©  of  holding  3000  persons,  on  which 
/place  a  very  rich  altar,  and  raise  seats 
1  each  fide  in  the  form  of  an  amohithe- 
,  where  the  criminals  are  placea:  over 
linH  whom  is   a   high   chair,  whither 
rstre  called  one  by  one,  to  hear  their 
a,j)ronounced  by  one  of  the  Inqnisi- 
the  prisoners  know  their  doom  hy 
ciotLes  they  wear  that  day.     Those 
wear    iheir  own  clothes,   are  dis* 
Scd  upon  payment  of  a  iiue.    Those 
ive  a  &nro  BmitOj  or  a  straight  yel* 
I  without  sleeves,  charged  with  St* 
v'«  crosfi,  have  their  lives,  but  for* 
t  their  effects.    Those  who  have  the  re- 
nbtftQce  of  flames,  made  of  red  &erge, 
upon  their  Santo  Bemto,  without 
'  erois,  are  pardoned^  but  threatened 
burnt,  if  ever  they  relapse.     But 
[vhoj  besides  these  flames,  have  on 
Benit4^j  their  own  picture,  en- 

with  figures  of  devils,  are  con- 

iintd  to  die.     The  Inquisitors,  who  are 

^esia.Mics,  do  not  pronounce  the   sen- 

I  death,  but  form  and  read  an  act, 

I  thev  eay,  that  the  criminal^  be- 

nvicted  of  such  a  crime  by  tils  own 

l*roper  confession,  is  delivered  with  much 

ee  to  the  secular  power,  to  be  pu- 

^iccofding  to  his  demerits.     This 

hlieygive  to  seven  judfjes,  who  at- 

'  il  the  right  side  of  the  altar.     These 

Bueinn  the  criminal  lo  be  first  hanged, 

» *Jieri  burnt ;  but  Jews  are  burnt  ahve. 

*.  public  place  for  eitecution  in  Portu- 

[**  Called  Rovuij  whither  the  Confraler- 

^f  Mercy  attend,  and   pray  lor  the 

^®  In^imtum  of  Qoa^  in  the  Indies,  on 


this  side  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  is  very  pow- 
erful,  the  principal  inijuifiitor  having  more 
respect  showed  him  than  either  the  arch- 
bij^tiop  or  viceroy.  The  criminals,  sen- 
tenced by  this  tribunal  to  die,  are  clad 
much  after  the  same  manner  as  in  Portu- 
gal. Such  as  are  convicted  of  tnagic, 
wear  paper  caps  in  the  form  of  sugar- 
loaves,  covered  with  flames  and  frightful 
figures  of  devils.  All  the  criminals  go  in 
procession  to  a  church  chosen  for  the  ce- 
remony, and  have  each  of  t hern  a  god- 
father, who  are  answerable  for  their  forth' 
coming  after  the  ceremony  is  over.  In 
this  procession  the  criminals  walk  bare- 
fooledj  carrying  lighted  tapers  in  iheir 
hands:  the  least  guilty  march  foremost. 
Afier  the  last  of  them  that  are  to  be  dis- 
chorged^  comes  one  carrying  a  crucifix, 
followed  bv  those  who  are  lo  die.  The 
next  day  after  the  execution,  the  pictures 
of  the  executed  are  carried  lo  the  church 
of  the  Dominicans.  The  head  only  is  re- 
presented surrounded  with  firebrands,  and 
underneath  is  written  the  name,  quality, 
and  crime  of  the  person  executed. 

The  Inquiintimi  of  Venice^  consisting  of 
the  pope's  nuncio  residing  there,  the  pa- 
triarch of  Venice,  the  father  inquisitor,  and 
two  senators,  is  nothing  near  so  severe  as 
those  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  does  not 
hinder  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  from 
the  exercise  of  their  religion ;  and  it  tole- 
rates the  Jews,  who  wear  scarlet  caps  for 
the  sake  of  distinction.  In  fine,  the  power 
of  this  tribunal  is  so  limited  bv  the  states, 
thai,  in  the  university  of  Padua,  decrees 
are  taken,  without  requiring  tlie  candidates 
to  make  the  profession  of  faith  enjoined 
by  the  popes;  insomuch  that  schismatics, 
Jews,  and  those  they  call  heretics,  daily 
take  their  degrees  in  law  and  physic  diere. 

The  Inquisition  of  Rome  is  a  congrega- 
tion of  twelve  cardinals,  and  some  other 
officers,  and  the  pope  presides  in  it  in  per- 
son. This  is  accounted  the  highest  triou- 
nal  in  Rome.  It  began  in  the  time  of  pnpe 
Paul  IV.,  on  occasion  of  the  spreading  of 
Lulheranism.  The  standard  of  the  Inqui- 
silion  is  of  red  damask,  on  which  is  paint- 
ed a  cross,  with  an  olive  branch  ou  one 
aide,  and  a  sword  on  the  other;  the  motto 
in  these  words  of  the  73d  psalm,  Ejcurgi^ 
Dominc^  etjndica  causam  meam. 

INSPIRATION.  {See  Holy  Ghost.)  The 
extraordinary  and  supernatural  intluence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  human  mind, 
by  whicn  the  prophets  and  sacred  writers 
were  qualified  to  receive  and  set  forth  Di* 
vine  communications,  without  any  mix* 
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ture  of  error.  In  this  sense  the  term  oc- 
curs in  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  "  All  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,"  &c.  (See 
&riptur€Sf  inspiration  of.) 

The  word  inspiration  also  expresses  that 
ordinary  operation  of  the  Spirit,  by  which 
men  are  inwardly  moved  and  excited  both 
to  will  and  to  do  such  things  as  are  pleas- 
ing to  GrOD.  and  through  which  all  the 
powers  of  their  minds  are  elevated,  puri- 
fied, and  invigorated.  "  There  is  a  spirit 
in  man;  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty giveth  them  understanding."  (Job, 
xxxii.  8.)  In  this  latter  sense  the  term  ana 
its  kindred  verb  frequentl]^  appear  in  the 
offices  of  the  Church ;  as  in  the  petitions 
" grant,  that  by  thv  holy  inspira- 
tion we  may  think  those  tninss  that  are 

good;"  " cleanse  the  thoughts  of 

our  hearts  by  the  inspiration  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit ; "  "  — ^—  beseeching  thee  to  in- 
spire continually  the  universal  Church 
with  the  spirit  of  truth,  unity,  and  con- 
cord;" and 

**Comej  Holy  Ghost,  oar  louls  inspire, 
And  lighten  with  celestial  fire : 
Visit  oar  minds,  into  oar  hearts 
Thy  hearenly  grace  inspire." 

INSTALLATION.  The  act  of  giving 
visible  possession  of  his  office  to  a  canon 
or  prebendary  of  a  cathedral,  by  placing 
him  in  his  stall. 

INSTITUTION.  The  act  by  which  the 
bishop  commits  to  a  clergyman  the  cure  of 
a  church. 

By  Canon  40.  To  avoid  the  detestable 
sin  of  simony,  every  archbishop,  bishop, 
or  other  person  having  authority  to  admit, 
institute,  or  collate,  to  an^r  spiritual  or  ec- 
clesiastical function,  dignity,  or  benefice, 
shall,  before  every  such  admission,  institu- 
tion, or  collation,  minister  to  every  person 
to  be  admitted,  instituted,  or  collated,  the 
oath  against  simony. 

The  following  papers  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  bishop  by  the  clergyman,  who  is  to  be 
instituted  or  collated  :— 

1.  Presentation  to  the  benefice  or  cathe- 
dral preferment,  duly  stam];)ed  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  patron  [or  petition,  not  on 
stamp,  if  the  person  to  be  instituted  happens 
to  be  patron  of  the  benefiu] . 

The  stamp  duty  upon  presentations  is 
now  regulated  by  the  acts  5  &  6  Vict.  c. 
79,  and  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  72,  and  it  is  an  ad 
valorem  duty  upon  the  net  yearly  value 
of  the  preferment  or  benefice,  such  value 
to  be  ascertained  by  the  certificate  of  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  for  England 


endorsed  upon  the  instiumentof  pre0eiili» 
tion. 

The  following  is   the  scide  of 
duty  to  which  presentations  are  liable 
Where  the  annual  value 

is  under    .      -      -    £300      £5  8tajii|i 
If  it  amounts  to  £300  and  is 

less  than  £400        -         -        10 
If  it  amounts  to  £400  and  is 

less  than  £500     -        -        -  15 
If  it  amounts  to  £500  and  is 

less  than  £600      •        -       -20 
and  so  on ;    an  additional  £5  being  » 
quired  for  every  £100  annual  value. 

In  the  case  of  collations,  and  also  of  nh 
stitutions  proceeding  upon  the  petitioo  of 
the  patron,  the  certificate  of  yeSuiy  nhi 
must  be  written  upon,  and  the  stimp  t^ 
fixed  to,  the  instrument  of  coUatioo,  or  i 
institution  respectively. 

The  following  is  tne  scale  of  datf  H 
which  collations  an  institutions  prooM* 
in^  upon  petition  are  liable : — 
Wnere  the   annual  value  is 

under  £300  -  -  -£7rtiBpi 

If  it  amounts  to  £300  and  b  less 

than  £400    -  -  -  12 

If  it  amounts  to  £400  and  is  less 

than  £500    -  -  -  17 

If  it  amounts  to  £500  and  is  less 

than  £600    -  -  -  22 

and  so  on ;  an  additional  £5  being  »* 
quired  for  every  £100  annual  valoe. 

In  order  to  procure  the  certificated    , 
value    from   the   ecclenastical  comiBi*' 
sioners,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
secretary  to   the   comroissioneis  in  tke 
following  form  :— 
Application  for  Certifkate  of  the  Vahu((* 

Living  under  5^6  Vict,  c.  79,  and  6y ^ 

Viet.  c.  72. 

TO  THE   ECCLESIAffriCAL  COMMISSIOMnS  IW 
EXGLAND. 

The ,  of ,  in  the  county  of  — ^ 

and  diocese  of ,  and  in  the  patrooiSB 

of ,  having  become  vacant  on  the— -* 

day  of last,  by  the of  the  Re** 

;  and  the  Rev.—  being  about  J* 

be thereto,  the  ecclesiastical  commij' 

sioners  forEngland  are  requested  to  eotiv 
the  net  yearly  value  thereof,  accotding^ 
the  provisions  of  the  aots  5  &  6  Victo.7f> 
and  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  72, 

(Date) . 

{Signaiwe)  — w 

In  answer  to  this  application,  a  form  ^ 
certificate  will  be  sent  from  the  office  ^ 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  which  * 
to  be  endorsed  on  the  instrument  of  pc^ 
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ion^  inc.,  and  then  traiiBmiUed  to  the 

o^ice  for  signature ;  after  which  the 
iniation,  hc.^  wUl,  on  ita  b^ing  taken 

!  Stam(>  OlTice,  be  properly  stamped. 

Letters  of  orders^  deacon,  and  pnesl. 
,  Letters  lesLim on iai  by  three  beneficed 

fmeUj  in  the  following  form : — 

To  the  Right  Reverend ,  Lord 

Bishnp  of . 

te^  whose  names  are  hereunder  written^ 
_|B^  and  make  known,  that  A.  B.,  clerk, 
i,M»  {or  other  dejp-ee)^  presented  (or  to 
yt  f^ollatedf  as  the  case  may  be)  to  the 
aaoTiry,  fitc.   &c.  (or  to  the   rectory   or 

ricwage,  as  the  case  matf  be),  of ,^  in  the 

eoQnlv  of  ,  in  yourloroship's  diocese, 
jtib  been  personally  known  to  uj^  for  the 
Bpe  of  three  years  last  past ;  that  we 
^f$  had  opportunities  of  obsening  his 
wndtict ;  that^  during  the  whole  ot  that 
Irae,  we  verily  believe  that  he  lived 
fiioDsly,  eoberly*  and  honestly;  nor  have 
wait  any  lime  heard  anything  to  the  con- 
trwf  thereof :  nor  hath  he  at  any  time,  as 
feraswe  know  or  believe,  held,  writ  ten, 
or  taught  anything  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
or  discipline  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland ;  and.  moreover,  we 
behere  him  in  our  consciences  to  be^  as  to 
fail  moral  conduct,  a  person  worthy  to  be 
idmitted  to  the  said  canon rj',  or  benefice 
ffiheatse  maif  be). 

iritneM  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set 

m  haiids,  this day  of j  in  the 

*  of 'our  Lord  18 — . 

C;  D*  rector  of . 

E,  F;  vicar  of . 

G.  H.  rector  of , 

^subscribers  are  nut  beneficed  in 
ese  of  the  bishop  to  whom  the 
Fimonial  is  addressea,  the  counter- 
_  nature  of  the  bisfhop  of  the  diocese 
li^^erein  their  benefices  are  respectively 
muaxe  is  required. 

B  A  short  statement  of  the  title  of  the 
loon  in  ca»e  of  a  change  of  patron  since 
Itolaat  incumbent  was  presented^ 

The  same  sub&crinlionsand  declarations 
^  to  be  made,  ana  oaths  taken,  as  by  a 

tyman  on  oeing  licensed  to  a  perpe- 
curacy*     (See  Curact/.) 
the  clergyman   presented,  or  to  he 
tiflated,  should  be  in  possession  of  other 
"Tfcnneni,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him 
lie  wishes  to  continue  to  hold  a  cathe- 
prefermenl,  or  a  beneJlce  with   the 
1  preferment,  or  benefice  to  which 
ure&ented}  oris  to  be  collated) 
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ooSt  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  1  it  2 
Vict.  c.  106,  sect,  1  to  sect.  14,  before  he  is 
instituted,  or  collated. 

[Institution  in  the  American  Church  is 
according  to  a  form  prescribed  by  ibe 
General  Convention,  in  1804,  and  set  forUi, 
with  alterations*  in  the  General  Convention 
of  1808.  Vide  Prayer  Book.  With  regard 
to  the  American  office,  three  points  should 
be  borne  in  mind.  laL  That  its  use  is  per- 
raissive,  not  obligatory,  for  whereas  in 
ihe  first  canon  of  1804,  the  bishop  or  pre- 
sideol  of  the  standing-  committee  was  re- 
quired to  have  ihe  minister  elect  inducted| 
the  Convention  of  1808  re&olved, that '^ the 
word  *  shall  ■  be  changed  to  *  may  J  " 

2d.  It  is  made  subservient  to  diocesan 
peculiarities  and  legislation,  as  la  evident 
from  section  4,  canon  xxjl.j  of  1S32,  wkich 
says,  *fif  that  otfice  be  used  iti  the 
diocese.-' 

3d,  If  used  J  it  is  to  be  not  at  the  option 
of  the  minister  elect,  "  but  at  the  instance 
of  the  vestry.'^ 

The  use  of  this  office  is  comparatively 
infrequent,  and  in  some  dioceses  and  by 
some  bishops  it  has  never  been  Uisecl. 
There  is,  however,  great  propriety  in  the 
office,  and  where  it  can  be  used  with  har- 
mony, there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
n  ejected.] 

INTENTION.  PrusV$  Intention.  On 
(his  subject  the  following  is  the  eleventh 
canon  ot  the  Council  of  Trent : — ^*  If  any 
shall  say  that  there  is  not  required  in  the 
ministers  while  they  pertbrm  and  confer 
the  sacramentSp  at  least  tlie  intention  of 
doing  what  the  Church  doesj  let  him  be 
accursed.'^ 

This  is  a  monstrous  and  fearful  asser- 
tiouj  which  supposes  it  lo  be  in  the  power 
of  every  malicious  or  sceptical  priest  to 
deprive  ihe  holiest  of  Gou's  worshipper* 
of  the  grace  which  is  sought  in  the  sacra^ 
meals,  Theie  is  mention  of  this  notion 
in  Pope  Eugenius^s  letter  to  the  Arme- 
nians at  the  Council  of  Florence,  but 
this  was  the  first  time  that  a  reputed 
general  council  sanctioned  it  But  tlie 
Church  of  Rome  is  not  content  with 
placing  all  receivers  of  sacraments  at  the 
mercy  of  the  priest's  intention  :  and  %vhen 
we  know  how  many  avowed  infidels  there 
have  been  found  in  the  ranksof  her  priest- 
hood, this  alone  (according  to  her  own 
theory)  opens  a  fearful  door  to  doubt  and 
hesitation,  affecting  the  validity  of  the 
ordinations  and  administrations  within  hei 
pale  since  tlte  Council  of  Treat;  but  in  the 
soGxament  of  the  holy  eocharlst  ahe  has 
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placed  iho  coramunicantj^  at  the  mercy  of 
the  baker^s  and  vintners  inlentioii,  and 
any  malevolent  tradeBman  who  supplies 
Ihe  wine  and  wafer*  to  be  used  in  the 
Lord's  pupper,  has  it  in  his  power,  ac- 
cording to  their  nibricSj  lo  deprive  the 
comraunicanls  of  the  grace  of  ine  sacra- 
ment. For,  ^'Si  panis  non  sit  triticeus, 
vel  si  triticeus,  admixtiis  sit  grauif*  aUerius 
generis  in  lanta  quantilate,  ul  non  maneat 
panis  tnljceusj  vel  sit  alioqai  cornipttjs: 
IT01*  coymcitur  sacrtimentum.^^  **  Si  sit  con- 
feet  us  de  aiiua  rosacea,  vel  alleriu^^  distil- 
lation is,  duhhtm  est  an  conficialur,^^  *'  Si 
vinum  sit  factum  penitus  acetum,  vel  pe- 
iritus  putridura^  vel  t!e  uvia  acerbis  seu 
non  maluris  expressum ;  vel  admixtum 
lanttim  aqu®  ut  vinum  sit  corniplumj  non 
cotijkihtr  sacramentum?^ — Rttbrim  GmBraies^ 
Lugd.  1827. 

INTERCESSIONS.  That  part  of  the 
litany  in  whichj  having  already  prayed  for 
ourselvesj  we  now  proceed  lo  supplicate 
God's  mercy  for  alhers.  The  intercessions 
axe  accompanied  by  the  responee,  "  We 
beseech  thee  to  hear  ub^  good  Lord." 
(See  LttavyA 

INTERC  ESSOR.  (See  Lord  and  Jesus.) 
One  who  pleads  in  behalf  of  another. 
The  title  is  applied  emphalically  to  our 
blessed  Lord,  *'who  ever  liveth  lo  make 
intercession  for  us.''  The  practice  of  the 
Romanists  in  tnve«itlng  angels  and  departed 
aaiiiLs  with  the  character  of  intercessors^ 
ifi  rejected  as  being  unsanctioned  by  Ca- 
thohc  antiquity,  as  resting  on  no  scriptural 
authority,  and*  as  being  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  our  Rkdeemer.  (See  Imoca- 
tion^  Saints^  Iflohfry.) 

INTERDICT.  An  ecclesiastical  cen- 
fture.  whereby  the  Church  of  Rome  forbids 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and 
the  performance  of  divine  service  to  a 
kingoom,  province)  town,  kc.  Some  peo- 
ple pretend  this  custom  waj^  introduced  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century ;  but  the  opinion 
that  it  began  in  the  ninth,  is  much  more 
probable :  there  are  some  instances  of  it 
bincd  that  age,  and  particularly  Alexander 
in.,  in  1170,  fiunerciliously  put  the  king- 
dom of  England  under  an  interdict,  fur* 
bidding  the  clergy  to  perform  any  part  of 
divine  service  unless  baptism  to  infants, 
taking  confessions,  and  giving  absolutions 
to  dying  penitents,  which  was  the  usual 
restraint  of  an  interdict;  but  the  succeed- 
ing popes,  for  reasons  best  known  lo  ibem- 
Bclves,  ?*oldom  make  use  of  it, — Brougkion. 

INTERLM.  (Lit.)'  The  name  of  a 
fonnulnry,  or  confession  of  faith,  obtruded 
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upon  the  Protestants,   after  the  death  of 
Luther,  by  the  Emperor  Chaiics  V,,  whm 
he  had  defeated  tneir  forces.     It  wa»  t6 
called,  because  it  was  onir  to  take  placf 
in  the  Interim^  litl  a  general  council  ^oili4 
decide  all  the  poinU  in  question  betweee 
the  Protestants  and  Catholics.    The  oo(» 
sion  of  it  was  this :  the  emperor  had  noM 
choice  of  three  divines,  viz.:  Julius  Phlqjj 
Bishop  of  Naumberg,   Micliael  Heldiii|; 
titular  bishop  of  Sidon,  and  John  Agrioo^ 
preacher  to  the  Elector  of  Bratidenboif; 
who  drew  up  a  project  consisting  of  twfB^ 
six  articles,  concerning  the  point*  of  ~ 
ligion  in    dispute  between  the   C 
ajid  Protestants.    The  controverted 
were,  the  state  of  Adam  before  aai      ^ 
his  fall ;  the  redemption  of  mankind  If 
jKbi'ti   Christ;  the  justification  of 
charity  and  good  works  j  the  cont''-'  ' 
we  ought  lo  have  in  God,  that 
are   remitted;   the    church,  and   . 
marks ;  its  power,  authority,  and  mr  ,^^r- 
the   pope  and  bishops;   the  sacram^"f> 
the  mass ;  the  cornraecaoration  of  m\ 
their  intercession;  and   prayers  kr 
dead. 

The  emperor  sent  this  project  tn 
pope  for  his  approbation,  which  b« 
fused;  whereupon  Charles  V  pcbli^' 
the  imperial  conslitulion  called  the 
wherem  he  declared,  that  *'  it  was 
will,  that  all  his  Catholic  dominioi 
for  the  future,  inviolably  observe 
toms,  statutes,  and  ordfnances  o 
versal  Church;  and  that  those  who 
separated  themselves  from  it,  should 
reunite  themselves  to  it^  or  at  lea&t  eoij 
form  to  this  constitution;  and 
should  quietly  expect  the  decisii 
general  council."  This  ordin 
published  in  the  Diet  of  Aug! 
15th,  1548,  But  this  device 
pleased  the  Pope  nor  the  Protestanti; 
Lutheran  preachers  openly  declared 
would  not  receive  it,  alleging 
established  popery.  Some  cIj 
to  quit  their  chairs  and  livings  th 
scnbe  it ;  nor  would  the  Duke  of 
receive  it-  Calvin,  and  several 
wrote  against  it.  On  the  other  side,  ^ 
emperor  was  so  severe  a^inst  tho«e  »bj 
refused  to  accept,  that  he  disfranchi*" 
the  cities  of  Magdeburg  and  CooitlDC*? 
for  their  oppnsiiiou, — Brattg^kiafu 

INTERMEDIATE    STATE. 
made  use  of  to  denote  the  st:i 
between  death  and  the  rosurr.  ^^ 

the  Scriptures  speakin^f  frcquciuly  uf  ^ 
dead  sleeping  in  their  grmTeSi  maoy  ^ 
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at  the  Boul  sleeps  till  the  re- 
,  t.  e,  h  in  a  state  of  eotire  insen- 
But  against  this  opinion,  and  ihat 
iJtef  tleath,  enters  immediately 
ate  of  conscious  happiness  or 
t»ough  not  of  linal  reward  or 
nt,  toe  following  passages  seem 
lusive :  Matt.  xvii.  3^  Luke^  xxiii, 
.  7.  6.  Phil.  i.  21.  Luke,  xvi.  22, 

vi,d.     (See  He//.) 
rr.      In    the     ancient    Church 

in  the  Church  of  England  so 
I  reign  of  Etlward  VL),  a  psalm 
or  chanted  immediately  before 
:t,  episile,  and  gospel  As  this 
5  while  the  priest  was  entering 
e  railrt  of  the  altar,  it  acquired 
of  Introiiiis  or  Introit, 
TIOX  OF  THR  HOLY  CROSS, 
kept  hy  the  Church  of  RomCj 
ry  of  the  day  on  which  tliey 
r  SAVroua's  cross  was  found  by 
es3  Helena,  in  the  lime  of  Cnri- 
the  Great;  concerning  which 
>  fabricated  the  following  8tor>, 
icess    being  at  Jerusalem,  was 

that  the  crosa  of  our  S.\vroit!i 
d  in  the  sepulchre,  upon  which 
ed  them  to  dig,  when  they  found 
and  the  nails,  together  with  the 
'  thetwo  ihieves;  but  the  wood 
the  inscription  was  made  being 

from  the  crosM,  they  could  not 
h  that  of  our  Saviour  from  the 
I  MacariuSj  bishop  of  Jeru-salem^ 
It  the  following  expedient :  he 
dying  woman  to  be  brought  and 
the  crosses,  two  of  which  gave 
inner  of  relief,  but  being  set  upon 
she  perfeclly  recovered  from  the 
ent  sne  touctied  it.  whereby  they 
scovered  that  it  was  the  same  on 
ir  Sivioi;a  fiuffered.  The  em* 
I  a  stately  church  in  the  place 
s  cross  was  found,  where  she  left 
I  of  the  wood  richly  ornamented, 
the  rest  with  the  naih  to  Con- 
e. 

rrrURE.  TheactofconferriBga 
by  delivering  a  pastoral  staff  or 
ncerning  the  right  of  investiture, 
sjputes  arose  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  emperors  and  the  ]p>opes,  for 
It  of  which  the  reader  is  referred 
im,  Cent  XL  part  ii.  chap*  t, 
int  being  too  long  for  insertion 

BLES.  A  distinguishing  nnme 
the  disciples  of  Osiaiider,  Flac- 
ioufli  Swenkfeld,  &g.,  being  so 


denominated,  because  they  denied  the  per- 
petual visibility  of  the  Church,  Palmer 
remark Sj  that  the  reformed  seem  gene* 
rally  to  have  latight  the  doctrine  olf  the 
visil>ilily  of  the  Church,  until  some  of  them 
deemed  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of 
their  controversy  with  the  Romanists,  who 
asked  them  where  their  Church  exif?ted 
before  Luther^  to  maintain  that  the  Church 
might  sometimes  be  invisible.  This  mis* 
taken  view  appears  in  the  Belgic  confes* 
sion,  and  was  adopted  by  some  of  the 
Protestants  ■  but  it  arose  entirely  from 
their  error  in  forsaking  the  defensive 
ground  which  their  predecessors  had  taken 
at  first,  and  placing  themselves  in  the 
false  position  of  claiming  the  exclusive 
title  of  ihe  Church  of  CuiusTj  according 
to  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  term. 
Jurieu,  a  minister  of  the  French  Protes- 
lanlSj  has  shown  this,  and  has  endeavored 
to  prove  that  the  Church  of  Ckutst  is 
essentially  visible,  and  that  it  never  re- 
mained obscured,  without  ministry  or 
sacraments,  even  in  the  persecutions,  or  in 
the  lime  of  Arianism.  The  same  truth 
has  been  acknowledged  hy  several  denomi- 
nationsol  Dissenlersin  Britain. 

INVITATORY.  Some  text  of  Scrip- 
tore,  adapted  and  chosen  for  the  occasion 
of  the  day.  and  used  in  ancient  limes  be- 
fore the  Vtiiitf^  which  is  also  called  the 
luvitatnry  Psalm. 

INVOCATION  OF  SAINTS.  The 
thirty-tiflh  canon  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedony runs  thus  :  **  It  does  not  behove 
Christians  to  leave  the  Church  of  God, 
and  ffo  and  invoke  angels,  and  make  as- 
fiemblies  ;  which  things  are  forbidden.  If, 
therefore,  any  one  be  detected  idling  in 
their  secret  idolatry,  let  him  be  accursed, 
because  he  has  forsaken  our  Lord  Jesus 
CitRisT,  the  Son  of  (ion,  and  gone  to  idola- 
try.'- This  plain  testimony  of  the  fathers  of 
the  primitive  Churchy  against  the  invoca- 
tion and  worshipping  of  angels,  which  is 
denounced  as  idolatry,  is  not  to  be  tet  aside 
by  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Roman  wrilerf* 
— See  their  attempts,  LtiW/  and  Cosmrt^ 
i.  1526.  The  subtle  distinctions  of  Lalria, 
Dulia,  and  the  rest,  had  not  entered  the 
tmaginalion  of  Theojloret  when  he  cited 
this  canon  as  condemning  the  worshipping 
of  angels,  o^v^t  kv  Aim^«i>  rijr  ^^^iylar  v6f»ta 
tciKt^^vKi  rt  roiT   dyyiXo^iT   vpoerix^tr^**      (ConilW. 

Coloss,  ii.  18) :  nor  into  that  of  Origen,  who 
expressly  says,  that  men  ought  not  to 
worship  or  adore  the  angels,  For  thai  all 

ipmyer  and  supplication,  and  intercession 
and  thanksgiving^  should  be  made  to  God 
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alone  (Contra  CeUum,  v.  i  4),  and  tbat 
right  reason  forbids  the  invocation  of  them. 
— /W,  ^  5. 

But  in  the  iwenty-fiflK  sesaion  of  the 
Popish  Council  of  Trent,  the  synod  thus 
rules:  *^  Of  the  invocation^  veneration,  and 
relics  of  the  saintB,  and  the  sacred  images, 
the  holy  synod  commands  the  bishops  and 
others  who  have  the  office  and  care  of  in- 
struction,  that  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  which 
has  been  received  from  the  first  ages  of 
ihe  Chrii^tian  reh'gion,  the  consent  of  the 
holy  fathers,  and  the  decrees  of  the  sacred 
councils,  they  naake  it  a  chsef  point  dili- 
gently to  instruct  the  faithful  concerning 
xhe  intercession  and  invocation  of  saints, 
the  honor  of  relicsj  and  the  lawful  use  of 
images,  teaching  them  that  the  saints 
reigning  together  with  Christ  offer  to 
God  their  prayers  for  men ;  that  it  is  good 
and  useful  to  invoke  them  with  t^uppli* 
cation,  and,  on  account  of  the  beneiits 
obtained  from  God  through  his  Son  Jesus 
Chkjst  our  Lt>RD,  who  alone  is  our  Re- 
deemer and  Saviour,  to  have  recourse  lo 
their  prayers,  aid^  and  assistance;  but  that 
they  who  deny  that  the  saints  enjoying 
eternal  happiness  in  heaven  are  lo  be  in- 
voked ;  or  w^ho  assert  either  that  they  do 
not  pray  for  men,  or  that  the  invoking 
them  that  they  may  pray  for  each  of  us, 
is  idolatry  j  or  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
word  of  Goo,  and  opposed  to  the  honor 
of  the  one  Mediator  betweeii  Goi>  and 
man;  or  that  it  is  folly  either  by  word 
or  thought^  to  supplicate  lb  em  who  are 
reigning  in  heaven ;  are  impious  in  their 
opinions* 

'*  Also  that  the  holy  bodies  of  the  holy 
martyrs  and  others  living  with  Chris r» 
%vhicli  were  living  members  of  Christ,  and 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  are 
bv  him  10  be  raised  to  eternal  life,  and 
elorifiedj  oughl  lo  be  veueraled  by  the 
faithful;  by  means  of  which  the  faithful 
receive  many  benefits.  So  that  they  who 
declare  that  veneration  and  honor  are 
not  due  to  the  relics  of  the  saints,  or  that 
the  honor  which  the  faithful  pay  to  them 
and  other  sacred  monuments  iS  useless, 
and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  the  saints  for  the  sake  of  ob* 
laining  their  assistance,  are  utterly  to  be 
condemned,  as  the  Church  already  has 
condemned  ihem,  and  does  so  at  the  pre- 
ieni  lime, 

**  Moreover,  ihat  the  images  of  Christ, 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  Gon,  and  other 
0aklta|  afe  lo  be  especially  had  and  re« 


tained  in  the  churches;  and  doe  hoooriod 
veneration  to  be  given  to  ihem,  iiot  b** 
cause  it  is  supposed  thai  there  it  i 
divinity  or  virtue  in  them  on  aoconal^ 
which  they  are  to  be  worshioped. 
because  anything  is  to  be  askea  of  ta 

nor  that  confidence  is  lo  be  p)AC«d  1 

imagesias  of  old  wasdonebythe  nealhiia^ 
who  placed  their  hope  in  idols,  but  b«ca(M 
the  honor  which  is  shown   to  them  ii 
referred  lo  the  protolypea  which 
present ;  so  that  by  the  images 
kiss,  and   before  which  we  m 
heads  and  fall  down,  we  worship 
and  venerate  the  saints,  whose 
they  bear.    Tbat  is  what  has  beeo 
tinned   by   the   decrees   of  the 
against  the  op  posers  of  Imogen, ' 
those  of  the  second  Nicene  Ijrnod*' 

''But  let  ihe  bishops  diligently  teteh 
by  stories  of  the  mysteries  of  our  re' 
tion,  expressed  in  pictures  or  other 
sentaiions,  the  people  are  taught  aod 
firmed  in  commemorating  and  cMi 
bearing  in  mind  the  articles  of  failt 
also  that  great  advantage  is  derived ^OA 
all  ihe  sacred  images,  not  onlv  " 
the  people  are  thereby  remifiai 
benefits  and  gifts  which  Christ 
ferred  upon  them,  but  also  beeaon 
miracles  of  God  by  the  saints,  and  I 
wholesome  ejcamples,  are  submitted  10 tbi 
eyes  of  the  faithful,  that  ihey  may  «« 
thanks  to  God  for  them,  and  dispoM  UMff 
lives  and  manners  in  imitation  of  ibt 
saints ;  and  may  be  exoited  to  adore  tad 
love  God,  and  lo  cultivate  religion. 

''  Canon.    If  any  shall  teach  or 
contrary  to  these  decrees,  let  him  b# 
cursed.'' 

The  first  council,  which  decfied  Ak 
invocation  and  intercession,  is  denonnprf 
by  the  Romanists  themselves  u  te^ 
matical  and  heretical;  it  wa»  the  W(Bt 
cil  at  Constantinople,  under  CODitaflBBI 
Copronymus,  Nor  have  all  the  reseudm 
of  the  Romish  advocates  availed  10  td^ 
duce  from  the  early  ages  ooe  wsdi 
writer,  layman  or  eccle^ikfttic,  who  u* 
enjoined  tiiis  pmctice  as  a  da\y*  All  ibit 
they  have  succeeded  in  showing  tt,t^ 
in  the  course  of  the  first  five  cei 
several  individual  writers  are  to  be 
who  commend  the  practice 
Against  ttiese  we  will  cite  th6 
aod  from  a  comoarisou  of  the 
cited  on  both  sides,  it  will  be  el 
although,  notwithstanding  the  leprool  •( 
the  apostle  (Col.  ii.  IS),  the  invoeatkm  ll 
ongefsi  and  afterwards  of  aaiQti,  irhlttllri 
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itwue  places  in  the  Christian  Church,  it 

n*  always  an  open  point  which  men  were 

m  10  reject  or  not,  as  they  might  think 

k;  and  that,  therefore,  both  the  Ccnncil 

'"'"   Miymu!»,  in  the  eighth  century,  and 

il  of  Trent  in  the  sixleenthj  were 

►^cc!e&iafitical  iradiiion,  wherj  by 

rihemaa  they  Mjught  to  abridge 

liberty  by  conlinning  a  corrupt 

-h  costom ;  especially  when  the 

:  the  apostle  Paul-  an  J  the  decree 

oincil  of  Laodicea  are  taken  into 

iiton      ll  18  a  remarkable  thing, 

iiii,aiiiiifig  all  the  liturgies  which  Messrs. 

Crkp  and  lierrin^oo  have  ciieil  in  their 

m  volume,  entitled,  *'  The  Faith  of  the 

tttholicff/'    London*   1830,  amouirting   to 

Awen,  only  one  is  to  be  fotmd^  and  that  of 

b  NeMonan  heretics^  containing  an  in- 

^tioti  to  a  saint  for  inferce&fion.    Thus 

kwini;  bow  wide  a  distinction  is  to  be 

biwn  between  the  excited  expressions  of 

Hdhidoal    writers,    and    the    authorized 

)ntut'p  of   the   Church.     All   the  other 

>uo  more  than  the  Roman  canon 

a5s;  viz.  Ist,  assume,  generally^ 

bi  tlie  saints  departed  pray  for  the  saints 

Uilitani;  and,  2uly,  pray  to  God  to  hear 

heir  intercessions.    This*  is  no  more  lan* 

amiHirjt  to  an  invocalioti  of  the  saiiils,  than 

^>  God  for  the  assistance  of  the 

litd  be  tantamont  to  a  prayer  to 

Hi  a rj  jr;  J  s  th  e  m  *el  vea, — Perceval. 

f  IRElAN  0,     (See  Chunk  of  Ireland,) 

IRVINGITES.     The   followers  of  Ed- 

»ird  Imng,  a  miniver  of    the   Scoitish 

M&bltahment,  who  officiated  in  a  chapel 

i  Locidon  with  great  applause,  but  was 

Wpwed   from   his   ministry  by  the  pres- 

>yiery  of  Annan,   for  holdinj^  an  awful 

keiMy  concerning  our  blessed  Lord,  whose 

Mluttebe  considered  as  peccable,  or  capa- 

lfeof«o.     He  still  continued^  however,  to 

ti  SA  minister  of  a  congrej^aiion  in  Lon- 

jORj  and  both   in  Scotland  and   England 

■LiDany  followers.    The  first  form  which 

Hiarty  assumed    was  connected  with 

^HteDtions  concerning  the  iMillenniumf 

^^Bbined lately  impending  advent  of 

HHmd  Lord:  and  presently  after,  aa 

wcQwors  of  the  expected  event*  mira- 

11  gifts   of  tongues,  of  prophecy,  of 

b^i  and   even   of  raising  the  aead, 

pfetended  to  by  his  followers;  though 

himself  never   pretended  to  those 

miraculous    endowments.      Super- 

1  to  these  notions,  was  a  singularly 

Deled  hierarchy,  of  angels^  apostles, 

They  afTectthe  name  of  Apostolicals. 

tTALlC  VERSION.     The    Old    Italic 
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Version,  is  the  name  usually  given  to  that 
Iran  F*l  a  I  ion  of  the  sacred  f^criptures  into 
the  Latin  language,  which  was  generally 
used  until  the  time  of  St*  Jerome,  being 
diFtingui.^hed  for  its  clearness  and  fidelity 
among  the  many  versiotis  then  exi^tinj?. 
St  Jerome,  dissatisfied  with  the  ragged- 
ness  afid  imperfections  of  the  old  Italic, 
first  commenced  a  revision  of  it,  which , 
however^  he  did  not  complete;  and  alter- 
wards  made  a  new  translation,  which  at 
tirst  gradually,  but  uUimately  universally, 
obtained  in  the  Latin  Church,  under  the 
name  of  the  Vulgate. 

JACOBITES,  or  JACOBINS.  Eastern 
Christians,  so  denominated  from  Jacob, 
a  Syrian,  the  dii^ciple  of  Euiyches  and 
DioscoruSj  whose  heresy  he  spread  so  much 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century,  that  at  la^t,  in  the  7th, 
the  different  sects  of  the  Eulychians  were 
swallowed  up  by  that  of  the  JaoobiieSj 
which  also  comprehended  all  the  Mononhy- 
sites  of  the  Easl,i.  e,  such  a?  acknowledged 
only  one  nature,  and  that  the  human,  in 
Chuist,  in  which  latitude  it  included  the 
Armenians  and  Abyssines:  they  deny  the 
Trimity,  and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
with  one  tiuger^  to  indicate  that  there  is 
but  one  person.  Before  they  baptize,  they 
apply  a  hot  iron  to  the  children's  fore- 
heads, after  they  have  circumcised  them, 
founding  that  practice  upon  the  words  of 
John  the  Baptist,  quoted  by  St.  Matthew, 
"  He  will  baptiiee  vou  with  th^  Hoi.T 
Ghost  and  with  tire.''  Their  Asian  patri- 
arch resides  at  Caramit,  in  Mesopotamia  j 
Alexandria  is  the  see  of  the  .African  one. 
and  he  follows  the  errors  of  Dioscorus  and 
the  Cophti.  M.  Simon  relates  that  under 
the  name  of  Jacobins  must  be  included 
all  the  Monophysiles  of  the  East,  whether 
Armenians,  Cophli^  or  AbyssineSj  ac- 
koiuvledging  but  one  nature  in  CimiSTj 
he  adds,  the  number  of  the  Jacobins,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  but  small ^  there  not 
oeing  above  thirty  or  forty  thousand  fami- 
lies of  them,  which  principally  inhabit 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia:  they  are  divided 
among  themselves,  one  part  embracing, 
and  the  other  disowning  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  These  last  are 
not  all  united,  having  two  opposite  patri- 
archs, one  at  Caramit^  and  the  other  at 
Dorzapharan ;  besides  these  iwoj  he  says» 
there  is  one  of  the  $^me  opinion  with  the 
Latins,  residing  at  Aleppo. 

JAMES'S,  ST.,  DAY  (July  26fh\  the 
day  on  which  the  Church  celebrates  (he 
memory  of  the  aposde  James  the  Great, 


JANSENTSTS. 

or  ihe  Elder,  He  was  one  of  the  sons  of 
Zebudee,  antl  brother  of  Si.  John,  He 
Vras  the  first  of  the  aposllea  who  won  the 
crown  of  marl\'rdom. 

JANSENISTSj  in  France,  are  those 
who  follow  the  opinions  of  Jan&eniuitj  a 
doctor  of  divinity  of  the  university  of 
Louvaine,  and  bishop  of  Ypres.  In  the 
year  16 10,  the  iwo  univemtties  of  Lou- 
vaine and  Douay  thougljl  Jit  to  condemn  the 
loose  doctrine  of  the  Jesnitw^  particularly 
Father  Molina  and  Father  Leonard  Ceis^oSj 
concerning  grace  and  predestination.  This 
having  bet  the  controversy  on  foot  Jan* 
senilis  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Jefiuits  the  eentiments  of  St  An^ustine, 
and  wrote  a  treatise  upon  grace,  which  he 
entitled  AugiisUnm.  The  treatise  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Jesuits,  who  accused  Jao- 
seniusof  maintaining  tlantrerous  and  here- 
tical opinions:  nor  did  they  .^^top  here,  but 
obtained  of  pope  Urban  VUL,  in  1642, 
a  formal  condemnation  of  Janftenius's 
treatii^e.  The  partisans  of  Jansenius  gave 
out  J  that  this  bull  was  spurious,  and  com- 
posed by  a  person  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Jesuits. 

After  the  death  of  Urban  VIIL,  the 
affair  of  Jansenism  began  to  be  more 
warmly  controverted,  and  gave  binh  to 
an  inhnile  number  of  polemical  writings 
concerning  Grace.  What  o(5casioiied  some 
mirth  in  these  di&putes  was,  the  tides 
which  each  party  gave  to  their  writingfi. 
One  writer  published  Hie  Torch  of  St, 
Augustine;  another  found  Snuffers  for  Si, 
August  me' s  iortL  F.  Veron  composed  A 
Gag  for  the  Janscnists;  and  the  like*  In 
the  year  1650,  sixty-eight  bis^hops  of 
France  subscribed  a  letter  to  pope  In- 
nocent X.,  to  obtain  of  him  an  inquiry 
into^  and  condemnation  of,  the  five  famous 
pTopositions,  which  follow,  extracted  from 
Jansenius's  Augustinus : — 

I.  Some  of  Gou'S  commandments  are 
jmjMi&sible  to  be  kept  by  the  righ  teo  tis,  even 
though  they  are  willing  to  ob.nerve  them. 

IL  A  man  doth  never  resist  inward 
grace,  in  the  state  of  fallen  nalure, 

III.  In  order  to  merits  or  not  merit,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  have 
a  liberty  free  from  necessity,  h  is  suffi- 
cient tnat  he  hath  a  liberty  free  from 
restraint. 

IV.  The  Semi' Pelagians  were  herelicSj 
hecause  they  aaeerled  the  necefif^ily  of  an 
inward  preventing  grace  for  every  action. 

V.  It  is  a  S^mi'Pelagian  opinion  to  »ay, 
that  Jravs  CiiatsT  died  for  all  mankind, 
without  exception. 


JEHOVAH. 

In  the  year  1632,  the  pope  appointed  i, 
congregation  for  examining  into  the  mtf» 
ter  relatii^g  to  Grace,    in  this  congreg^M 
Jansenius  was  condemned^  and  lh«  Vi 
of  condemnation  published,  May  31, 1(3 
After  its  publication  at  Paris^  the  ^df 
were  filled  with  violent  outche^^and  wi 
againrt  the  heresy  of  the  Janf  enbta.    TTi 
year  1656  produced  the  famous  **  rrofii 
cial  Letters''  of  M.  Pascal,  under  the  lul 
of  Louiy  ili  MontnUe^  in  defence  of  H 
sieurs  de   Port    Rojfalj   who   were  looki 
upon  as  the  bulwark  of  Jaiijeni^ra.    "h 
same  year,  pope   Alexander  VIL  imi 
another  bull,  m  which  be  condemned 
five  propositions  of  Jansenius.    The  Ji 
senists  affirm  that  the  fire  condemned^ 
posit i on. s  are  not  to  be  found  in  Jan«4fmi 
treaibe  upon  grace,  but  that  some  eoemi 
of  Jansenius,  having  caused  them  to 
pripteJ  on  a  sheet,  inserted  them  in  a' 
and  thereby  deceived  the  pope. 

Among  the  enemies  ot  the  Jansma 
was  a  ceriiiin  sect  of  fanatics,  called 
thers  of  the   Sodality  of  the  iltmd 
ment.     They  sprung  up  ai  Ca**n.  in  1i 
and  gave  out  that  their  smell  " 
that  they  could  dii^iinguiRh  a  J 
the  very  went,  and  that  all  f 
that  city,  except  two,  were  Jai 

At  la.-jt  Clement  XI.  put  an  u  lu 
disputes  about  Jansenism  by  hi3 
tution  of  July  17,  1705;  in  which,  iftrt 
having  recited  the  conMitutions  of  hi* 
predecessors  in  relation  to  ibis  aibf,  b« 
declares,  that,  tojmy  aproperofjtdmkCitotk 
papal  constitntioiis  concertung  the  premdfpit^ 
/ion,  it  is  ncccusarji  to  receive  them  ir-uh  i  f^ 
spectfiil  silence.  The  clerg)'  assembled  i 
Paris  approved  and  accepted  this  bdL 
oji  the  21st  of  August,  the  samt  yufi 
and  no  one  dared  to  oppose  it  Tbil 
is  the  famous  bull,  UmgenituM^  so  ctllct 
from  its  beginning  with  the  words,  Vdi^i 
nihts  Da  Films, —  Brought  on,  ' 

JANUARY,  THIRTIETH  OF.  (W 
Forms  of  Prai/er.)  , 

JKHQVAH.  One  of  the  names  g$ni] 
in  Scripture  to  Almighty  God,  and  MCf,| 
bar  to  him,  signifying  the  Bemg  wlo  ilj 
eelf-exislent,  and  gives  existence  to  olhei 

The  name  is  also  given  tooufK 
Saviour,  and  is  a  proof  of  fii- 
(Compare  baiah,  xl.  3,  w^ith    - 
and  Isaiah,  vi*  with  John)  xii.  411    luU 
Jews  had  so  great  a  veneralrtm  wr  tJ"*! 
name,  that  they  lelt  off  the  custom  of^^ 
nouncing    it,   whereby   its    true  ptm^ 
cial  ton  was  for^olien.     Il  is  calleJ  thi  T^ 
tragrammatou  (Ttrpay^a^^tr**),  or  wun*^ 
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]  letters,  and  containing  in  it&elf  the 
|m()d  future  tenses,  as  welt  as  the  pre^ 
articipley  and  signifies,  He  who  7vaSj 
'  MktJl  he;  i.  e,  the  ElemaJj  the  Un- 
gmble,  the  Faithful. 
SUITS,  or  the  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS, 
iciely  which,  al  one  period,  extended 
fltience  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth, 
[proved  the  main  pilfar  of  the  papal 
chy^  which  not  only  wormed  itself 
lalinost  absolute  power,  occupying  the 
^  places,  and  leadinjsf  captive  the  eccle- 
"cal  dictator  of  the  world,  must  be  an 
tct  of  some  curiosity  to  the  inquisitive 
ffllDii,  especially  aa  it  has  been  recently 
latored  by  the  present  pope,  from  that 
win  to  which    Clement    XIV.   had    re- 

^■Dttiofl  Loyola,  a  native  of  Biscay,  is 
^B  known  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
^K  nominallif,  religious  order.  He  was 
wmk  1491,  and  became  first  a  page  to 
Ferdinand  V*  king  of  Spain,  and  then  an 
officer  in  hia  army.  In  1521  he  was 
wounded  in  bofh  leg*  at  the  siege  of  Pam- 
peJnna,  when  having  had  leisure  to  sludv 
»**Ufe  of  the  Sainls/^  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  Virgin;  and  his 
railuary  ardor  becoming  metamorphosed 
ittto  auper^tiuous  zeal,  he  went  on  a  pil- 
ik&ge  into  the  Holy  Land.  Upon  his 
^■ti  to  Europe,  he  studied  in  the  uni- 
^BlitR  of  Spain,  whence  he  fernoved 
^B  France,  and  formed  a  plan  for  the 
^■ntion  of  this  new  order,  which  he 
^■bnled  to  the  pope.  But^  notwith- 
iPwirtg  the  high  pretensions  of  Loyola 
to  inspiration,  Paul  111.  refused  his  request, 
litl hii scruples  were  removed  by  an  irre- 
ftiflible  argument  addressed  to  his  self- 
nttetest:  it  was  proposed  that  every  mom- 
bet  should  Blake  a  vow  of  unconditional 
obedience  to  the  pope^  without  requiring 
toy  support  from  tne  holy  see.  The  order 
•IB,  therefore;  instituted  in  1540^  and 
UfpA^  appointed  to  be  the  first  general. 

The  plan  of  the  society  was  completed 
by  the  two  immediate  successors  of  the 
foamier,  Lainez  and  Aquaviva,  both  of 
whom  excelied  iheir  master  in  ability  and 
*J» science  of  government;  and,  in  a  few 
{OinjKe  society  established  itself  in  every 
Cilb<>lic  country,  acc^uiring  prodigious 
•jihh,  and  e.\citing  the  apprehensions  of 
■W  thu  enemies  of  lue  Romish  failh. 

&  Lainez  are  ascribed  the  Setrda 
«,  or  secret  instructions  of  the  order, 
I  were  first  discovered,  when  Chris* 

Mulce  of  Brunswick}  seized  the  Jesuits^ 


coUefife  at  Paderbom,  in  Wefltphalia,  at 
which  time  he  gave  their  books  and  manu- 
scripts to  the  Capuchins,  who  found  these 
secret  instructions  among  the  archives  of 
their  rector.  After  this,  anolher  copy 
was  delected  at  Prague,  in  the  college  of 
the  Jesuits. 

The  Jesuits  are  taught  to  con  Bid  ec 
themselves  as  formed  for  action,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  monastic  orders,  who  retire 
from  the  concerns  of  the  world ;  and  in  en- 
gaging in  all  civil  and  commercial  trans- 
actions, insinuating  themselves  into  the 
friendship  of  persons  of  rank,  studying 
the  disposition  of  all  classes,  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  an  influence  over  them^  and 
underlaking  missions  to  distant  nations,  it 
is  an  essential  principle  of  their  policy  by 
every  means  lo  extend  the  Catholic  taith* 
No  labor  is  spared,  no  intrigue  omilted 
that  may  prove  conducive  to.mis  purpose. 

The  constitution  of  the  society  is  mo- 
narchical. A  general  is  chosen  for  life  by 
deputies  from  the  several  provinces,  whose 
power  is  supreme  and  universal.  Every 
member  is  at  his  entire  disposal,  who  is 
required  to  submit  his  w^ill  and  sentiments 
to  his  dictation,  and  to  listen  to  his  in* 
iu  net  ions,  as  if  uttered  by  Christ  himself^ 
The  fortune,  person,  and  conscience  of 
the  whole  society  are  at  his  disposal,  and 
he  can  dispense  his  order  not  only  from 
the  TOWS  of  poverty,  chastity^  and  mo- 
nastic obeilience,  but  even  from  submission 
lo  the  pope  whenever  he  pleases.  He 
nominates  and  removes  provincials,  rec- 
lors,  professorS)  and  all  ofiicers  of  the 
order,  superintends  the  universities,  houses, 
and  missions^  decides  controversies^  and 
forms  or  dissolves  contracts.  No  member 
can  have  any  opinion  of  his  own  ;  and  the 
society  has  its  prisons^  independent  of  the 
secular  authority. 

There  are  four  classes  of  members, — 
the  novitiates  or  probationers,  the  ap- 
proved disciples,  the  coadjutors,  and  the 
professors  of  the  four  vows.  The  edu- 
cation of  youth  was  always  considered  by 
them  as  their  peculiar  province,  aware  of 
the  inliuenoe  which  such  a  measure  would 
infallibly  secure  over  anolher  generation : 
and,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Jesuits  had  obtained  the  chief 
direction  of  the  youthful  mind  in  every 
Catholic  country  in  Europe.  They  had 
become  the  confesso'rs  of  almoivt  all  its 
monarchs,  and  the  spiritual  guides  of 
nearly  every  person  distinguished  for  rank 
or  influence.  At  different  periods  they 
obtained  the  direction  of  the  most  coa- 
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©iderable  courts,  and  took  part  io  every  in- 
trigue and  revolution. 

Notwithslatiding  their  vow  of  poverty, 
Ihey  accumulated  upon  various  prelences, 
immense  wealth.  They  claimed  exemp- 
tion from  tithes  under  a  bull  of  Gregory 
XII I.,  who  was  devoted  to  their  interests; 
and,  Dy  obtaining  a  special  licence  from  the 
court  of  Rome  to  trade  with  the  nations 
whom  they  professed  to  convert,  they  car- 
ried on  a  lucrative  commerce  in  the  East 
and  West  Indiea,  formed  setilemenls  in 
different  countriesj  and  acquired  possesision 
of  a  large  province  in  South  America, 
where  they  reigned  as  fiove reigns  over 
*ome  hundred  thousand  subjects. 

Their  policy  is  uniformly  to  incujcate 
attadiment  to  the  ordtTj  and  by  a  pliani 
morality  to  fioothe  and  gratify  the  passions 
of  mankind,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
their  patronage.  They  proclaim  the  duly 
of  opposing  princes  who  are  inimical  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  have  employed 
every  weapon,  every  artful  and  every 
intolerant  meafiure^  to  resist  the  progress 
of  Protestantism. 

In  Portugal,  where  the  Jesuits  were 
first  received,  they  obtained  the  direction 
of  the  court  J  winch  for  many  years  de- 
livered to  them  the  consciences  of  its 
princes  and  the  education  of  the  people. 
Portugal  opened  the  door  to  their  missions, 
and  gave  them  establiphments  in  Ae^ia, 
Africa  J  and  America.  They  usurped  tlie 
sovereignty  of  Paraguay,  and  resisted  the 
forces  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  who  claimed 
it.  The  court  of  Lisbon,  and  even  Home 
herself,  protej^led  in  vain  against  their 
excesses.  The  League  in  France  was.  in 
reality,  a  conspiracy  of  the  Jesuits  under 
the  sanction  of  Sixtns  V.  to  disturb  ilie 
succession  of  the  throne  of  France.  Tke 
Jesuits'  college  at  Paris  was  the  grand 
focUB  of  ihe  seditions  and  treai^ona  which 
then  agitated  the  state,  and  the  ruler  of 
the  Jesuits  was  president  of  the  Council 
of  Sixteen,  which  gave  the  impulse  to  the 
leagues  formed  there  and  throughout 
France.  Matthieo,  a  Jesuit  and  con- 
fessor of  Henry  III.,  was  called  *'  the 
Courier  of  the  League,''  on  account  of  his 
frequent  journeys  to  and  from  Rome  at 
that  disiu^troue  period. 

In  Germany  the  society  appropriated 
the  richest  benefices,  particularly  those  of 
the  xnonasterieft  of  St.  Benedict  and  St. 
Bernard.  Catharine  of  Austria  confided 
in  ihem,  and  was  supplanted ;  and  loud 
outcries  were  uttered  against  them  by  the 
sufferera  ia  Vietina^  in  the  states  of  Styria, 


Carinlhia,  Camiola,  and  eisewbi 
cruelties  in  Poland  wilJ  never  be 
They  were  expelled  from  Ab;^         __ 
Malta,  Cochin,  Moscow,  Venire,  and 
place;*,  for  their  gross  misconduct ; 
America  and  Asia  they  carried  deti 
and  blood  wherever  they  weiU.    Thf 
object  of  the  persecution  of  the 
in   Savoy  was  the   eonfiscatioa  of 
property,  in  order  to  endow  the 
of  the  Jesuits.      They  had,  no  dm 
frhare  in  the  atrocities  of  the  Duke  of 
in  the   Low  Countries-    They 
the   friendship  of  Catherine  de  H 
who  espoused  their  cause,  and  under 
iniluence  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartboli 
was  executed.       Louis   XIV.  ha<l 
Jesuit  confessors,  which  may  ex 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

The   Jep*uits  have   been   noioi 
attempliujj  ihe  liveK  of  princes,    The 
of  Queen  Ellxabelh  presentd 
of  plots.    In  her  proclamation,  dated 
15,  1602,  she  says,  that  '^ihe  Jesciti 
fomenteil  the  plots  agaias^her  ^ 
cited    her    subjects  to    revolt, 
forei^  princes  to  compaas  her 
gained  in  all  alTairs  of  state,  and 
language  and  writings  had 
dispose  of  her  crown.' 

Lucius  enumerates  five  coi 
the  Jesuits  against  James  L  before  ht 
reigned  a  year.    They  contrived  ihs ' 
powder   Plot.     So    late    as   the 
George  L  both  bouses  of  parlt 
ported,   that   the   evidence  e;tami 
ihera  on  ifiC  conspiracy  of  I*lunkrt 
Layer  had  fati^foctorily  shown  that 
for  its  object  the  deslniction  of  the 
the  subversion  of  the  Jaws,  and  the 
ing   of  the   popish   pretender;  and 
state,  that  **  Plunket  was  bora  at 
and   bred   up  at   the   Jesuits' 
Vienna.-'     Fienry  III.  of  Fran< 
sassinated  by  Clement,  a  Jesui^ 
The  Jesuits  murdered  William, 
Orange^  in  1584.     They  attem, 
of  Louis  XV.  for  imposing  silei.^ 
polemics  of  tlieir  onler^  oesides 
lable  other  alrocilies.| 

The   pemiciouB   spirit  and  coQi 
of  this  order,  rendered   it   early 
by  the  principal  powers  of  Rnroper^ 
while  Pascal,  Dy  his  **  Provincial  Letlini 
exposed  the  morality  of  the  Society,  •■ 
thus  ovenhrevv  their  influence  oier  tf* 
multitude,  diflerent  potentates  eoiieuiifii« 
from  time  to  time,  to  destroy  or  pievWl 
its  establish  merits.   Chariee  V.  opposed  dn 
order  in  his  dominions :  it  «r«a  expeM  M 
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Sn^anJ  by  the  proclamafion  of  James  I, 
H  i604:  in  Venice,  in  ISOG;  in  Portugal^ 
^759;  in  France,  in  J764:  in  Spain 
Hj^icilV)  in  1767.  and  suppressed  and 
BehecTby  pope  Clement  XlV.  in  1775. 
Hbwn  age  has  vriinessed  its  revival,  and 
Bren  now  suffering  from  the  increased 
•irjry  of  its  member!?. 

jfvi  I  rrwvf^s.     An  order  of  nuns,  who 
h* !  jO(>   in   Italy   and    Flanders. 

Tilt , , .;  V  li  the  Jesuit  rules ;  and  though 

their  order  was  not  approved  at  Roraej 
yei  tliey  had  several  monasteries,  where 
Ihey  had  a  lady  abbeBs,  who  look  their 
ftw*  of  poverty,  chacSiityj  and  obedience. 
Hiey  did  not  confine  theniseUes  to  their 
etoisters,  but  \rent  abroad  and  preached* 
ITity  were  two  Engiiah  young  women, 
WhOi  by  the  instigation  of  Father  Gerard^ 

Kip  this  order^  inlendtng  it  for  the  u«e 
tDi»ionarie»  into  England.    This  order 
1 4uppres»ed  by  a  bull  of  pope  Urban 
VIll,  A.  D.  1630. 

J£SUS.  (See  Christ,  Memah,  lord.) 
fc  Dame  that  was  given  by  the  divine 
l«nand  to  the  Savioun  o!  the  world. 
He  is  called  Christ  (anointed),  because 
bi  was  anointed  to  the  mediatorial  ofTiee, 
iJcsui  (Saviour),  because  he*  came  to 
» his  people  from  their  sins, 
fe  are  to  regard  him,  as  he  is  our 
li'vji.  1  wilt  place  t^alvation  in  Jtsirs 
iSjivioijR'^  (Phil.  iii.  20)^  as  the  word 
'i  Joshua,  Acts,  vii.  45,  and  Heb.  iv. 
nifie?i — thus  declared  by  prophecy 
Utx.  20),  ami  for  this  reason  so  ex- 
_  wy  called  (Matt,  i.  21;  Luke  ix.  31), 
•ft*i  the  prophecies  truly  fuUllIed  (Luke, 
"  31;  Actsi,  ^.  31;  xiii.  23),  is  ^Mhe  Sa- 
i  of  ihe  worhl''  (John,  iv,  42,  iii.  17; 
n»  iv,  14),  "  the  Saviour  of  all  men  ■' 
ni.iv,  10;Luke,  ix.  56;  John,  xii,  47), 
Ij*  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  " 
l\m.  u  15;  Luke,  v.  32;  Kom.  v.  8: 
ho,  iii.  5),  ''the  Lord  A.ND  t^Avioua" 
?d.  ii.  20:  iii.  2),  *Mhe  captain  of 
r salvation'^  ^lleh.  ii.  lU)-  And  he  is 
f'&'Mled  aa  the  only  way  to  wilvation  thus 
Micied  (Is.  XXXV,  8  •  xlix,  fi.  Ii.  5 ;  lix.  16  j 
«'".  IjJoel,  ii.  32;4jVIatt,  L  21;  Ads,  iv. 
J  J;  Heb,  ix,  8) — so  by  himself  declared 
(Matt.  iviiL  U;  Luke,  xix.  9) — and  by 
*•**  speaking  through  the  inspiration  of 
!?•  Holy  Spiiut  (Luke,  i.  69 :  with  67 ; 
!!•  30;  with  26,  27;  Acts,  ii.  21:  Eph. 
MS). 

wa*  sent  by  Goi>  for  this  purpose 
,  iii.  17  ;  Acts,  v.  31  ;  xiii-  23  ■  1  John* 
),  and  is  declared  to  be  '*  the  author 
mal  fialiralion  uuto  all  of  ttieru  tliat 
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obey  him"  (Reb.  v.  9:  Is.  ii.  6,  8) — that 
''  eoEifess  ^^  him  (Rom.  x.  9),  *^  believe  on  *' 
him  (Rom,  x.  9;  Eph.  ii.  8 ;  Acts,  xvi.  31 ; 
X.  43),  and  *' call  on  the  name  of  the 
I^oHD  '  (Acts,  ii,  2 1 J — f^  10  the  Jews  first " 
(Rom.  i.  16;  Is.  ixv,  17;  xlvi.  13;  Ixii. 
1.  11;  Jer.  xxxiii.  15,  16;  Zech.  ix.  9; 
Luke,  i.  69,  77 ;  Acts,  xi,  19  ;  xv.  1 1 ;  xiil 
23,  4f;),  <rand  also  to  the  Greek  "  (Rom. 
i.  16)— the  Gentiles  (Is.  xlv,  22;  xlix.  6; 
Ii.  5;  Iii.  10;  Luke,  iii.  6^  Acts,  xxviii.  28; 
Rom.  iii.  29;  x,  12;  xv,  16;  Gal.  iii,  28; 
CoLiii,  11). 

To  *' that  blessed  hope, '^  we  now  look 
(Tit.  ii.  13),  *'  through  the  righteousness 
of  God  and  our  Savioub  ^'  (of  our  God 
and  Savioifr,  Gr,,  (2  Pet.  i.  1) — ^^'our 
Saviour  Jesos  Christ''  (2  Tim.  i.  10; 
Tit  i.  4 ;  iii.  6),  Our  salvation  has  been 
effected  by  the  isacrifiee  of  himself;  **  in 
hira  have  we  redemption — the  forgiveness 
of  sins;"  not  purchased  "  with  corrupti* 
ble  things, ^^  but  with  his  own  ''  precious 
blood"  (Eph.  i,  7-  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19), 
for  **be  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all-' 
(1  Tim,  ii.  fi).  And  thus  having  made 
"  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,'' 
be  has  *^  reconciled  both  • ' — Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles— "  unto  GuB  in  one  body;"  (Col  i, 
20;  Eph.  ii.  16),  '{See  Bowing  at  ihe 
Nnmf  ofjesm.) 

JEWS.  The  descendants  of  Abraham, 
of  whofie  laws  and  customs  llie  reader 
must  consult  the  books  of  Moses,  The 
modern  Jews  have  introduced  niany  very 
remarkable  customs.  When  any  persoa 
is  buried,  his  nearest  relation  keeps  the 
house  a  week,  sitting  on  the  ground  all 
the  time,  excepting  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
when  they  go  to  prayers.  During  this 
week  they  do  no  business.  The  husband 
and  the  wife  are  to  lodge  asunder;  and 
there  coroe  at  least  ten  people,  morning 
and  evening,  to  say  the  accustomed  pmyers. 
They  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  persoa 
deceased  constantly  that  week.  When 
the  week  is  ended,  they  go  to  the  syna- 
gogue, and  light  up  lamps  and  pray,  and 
promi?e  Ui  give  alms  for  the  soul  of  the 
deceased-  This  charitable  servict^  is  re- 
peated at  the  end  of  every  month,  and 
every  year.  It  is  customary  for  the  son 
to  say   every  morning   and    evening  the 


pray 


er  for   his  father's  or  mother's  soul. 


rhey  believe  a  paradi^^e,  where  the  blessed 
enjoy  a  beatific  vision ;  and  a  hell  for 
wicked  men,  in  which  some  shall  continue 
for  ever,  otheri*  only  for  a  time.  No 
Jew,  unless  a  heretic,  or  nonconformist  to 
their  Eabbia's  rules,  shall  comiuua  iti  hell 
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above  a  year.  Their  creed  consists  of 
thirteen  articles: — L  There  ia  one  GoDj 
creator  of  all  IhingBj  all  perfect,  all  Bufli- 
cient.  2.  That  he  is  an  uncom pounded, 
invisible  eseence.  3,  That  he  is  imma- 
leriaL  4.  Absolutely  eleinaL  6,  Alone 
to  be  worshipped  without  any  mediators 
or  intercessors,  6.  That  there  have  been, 
and  may  be,  prophets.  7.  That  Moses 
was  the  greatest  prophet.  S,  That  every 
syllable  of  the  lavr  was  given  to  Moses  by 
inspiration ;  and  that  the  traditionary  expo- 
sitions of  the  precepts  were  entireH'  a 
divine  revelation  given  to  Moses*  9.  That 
the  law  is  immutable.  10,  That  Cod 
knows  and  governs  all  our  actions*  11, 
That  he  rewards  the  observance,  and 
punishes  the  violation  of  his  laws.  12. 
That  the  Mkssiah  will  appear,  but  that 
his  comintj  is  delayed.  13.  That  God 
will  raise  the  dead  and  judge  all  mankind* 

They  am/ess  to  none  but  God  Almighty; 
and  this  commonly  on  Mondays,  and 
ThursdaySj  and  all  fast-days :  on  the  great 
day  of  expiation  y  ihey  repeat  their  con- 
fessions several  times. 

There  are  three  sects  of  them  in  these 
times.  The  greatest  and  fir*si  of  these 
is  that  of  the  Kabbanira,  who,  besides 
the  Scriptures^  receive  the  Talmud.  The 
second  is  the  Caraite.s,  who  receive  only 
the  Scriptures;  and  the  third  is,  that  of 
the  Cuthini,  of  which  there  are  very  few, 
who  admit  only  the  Pentateuch,  or  books 
of  Moses. 

JOB.  One  of  the  books  in  the  sacred 
canon,  the  first  of  the  poetical  books  of  tfie 
Old  Testament,  and  probably  the  most 
ancient  work  that  exists  in  any  form. 
There  have  been  many  difFerences  of 
opinion  upon  almost  all  imaginable  qne^' 
lions  concerning  this  book,  the  date,  the 
scene,  the  author,  whether  it  is  to  be  a*.- 
counted  a  narrative  of  real  events,  or  a 
divine  allegjory,  being  warmly  debated  by 
different  critics*  That  Job  is  a  real  per- 
son, seems  however  to  be  delermined  by 
the  mention  of  him  with  Noah  and  Daniel^ 
of  whose  proper  personal  existence  and 
history  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  Ezekiel  Into  the 
other  questions  it  is  less  important  to 
enter. 

JOHN,  ST.,  BAPTlST^S  DAY.  This 
festival^  in  honor  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
18  observed  on  the  24lh  of  June. 

JOHN,  ST.,  THE  EVANGELIST'S 
DAY*  The  day  appointed  for  the  com* 
memoralion  of  "t!ie  beloved  dieciple*'^ 
^^  Sl  John  the  Evangelist  (so  called  from 
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the  Greek  term  which  signifies  ; 
senger  of  glad  tidings)  was  a  G| 
birth,  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  Sa 
younger  brother  of  Jumes,  bal  n( 
who  was  surnamed  the  Jusi,  and 
the  brother  of  our  Loud.  Hj< 
James  and  he  were  surnamed  by 
Sons  of  Thunder,  for  their  peci 
and  fervency  for  his  honor,  whic 
manifested  in  St.  John  s  seduldl 
tions  of  our  Lord's  divinity  Hi 
most  beloved  by  our  Saviour  i 
disciples'* 

Sl  John  exercised  his  ministi] 
Minor,  and  having  excited  enemi^ 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  Cm 
carried  prisoner  from  Ephesos  \ 
in  the  year  92.  Subsequently  I 
was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Patnii 
he  wrote  hia  revelation.  He  i 
wards  recalled  from  his  exUe  bf 
emperor,  and  then  retamed  to 
His  three  epistles  were  written  « 
ence  to  some  prevailing  hereaai 
times;  and  the  scope  of  hisgosp 
was  his  last  work,  shows  thai  in 
had  in  view  the  same  denier*  of 
nily  of  the  Saviour.  He  sumv( 
reign  of  Trajan,  and  died  at  tft 
nearly  too  years. 

St.  John  the  Evangeh»t*s  Day 
27th  of  December. 

JONAH.  The  most  ancient  o| 
phetic  books  of  the  Old  Te^lamei 
contains  also  a  part  of  the  histd 
prophet  whose  name  it  bears, 
supposed  to  have  prophesied  U 
tribes  towards  the  close  of  Jehu*l 
in  the  beginning  of  Jehoahaz^s  f 
the  great  subject  of  the  book  wli 
his  name,  is  the  prophecy  whid 
commissioned  to  utter  a^tnst 
with  his  refusal  to  go,  his  punisli 
second  mission,  and  the  repentai 
Ninevhes.  The  continuing  of  Jo( 
days  in  the  belly  of  the  great  fii 
elated  by  ourble.'^sed  LoRDhimsaJ 
been  a  predictive  sign  of  his  ow 
and  of  nis  resurrection  on  the  1 
This  gives  great  addiiional  imp4 
the  book  of  Jonah, 

JUBILATE  DEO.  ('^O  be  ; 
God/")  One  of  the  psalms  app 
be  used  after  the  second  leMO 
morning  service.  It  is  the  eam# 
lOOth  Psalm  in  the  Psalter, 

JUBILEE-  A  solemn  season  1 
at  stated  intervals  in  the  Church  < 
chieJI)  marked  by  ihe  indnl 
granted  by  the  pope  to  all  oliuj 
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'idon,    Boniface  Vllt.  was  the  first  that 
ititoted  it.  in   1300,  in  imitalion  of  that 
be  Jews,  ordering  il  to  be  obBerved 
honiiredlh  year.     Clement   VI.  re- 
I  i!  to  fifty,  Orban  IV.  to  thirty^  and 
tufi  IV.  to  twenty -five,  where  it   hath 
klitiued  ever  since.     Be^idea  this,  the 
tSi  upon  their  exaltation  to  the  pee  of 
BCj  have  frequently  celebrated    a    ju- 
e,  as  likewise  upon  other  extraordi- 
r  occasions.    The  ceremony  observed 
ome,  for  the  jubilee,  at  every  tweniy- 
I  years' end  J  which  they  call  the  holy 
'•,  is  this :  The  pope  goes  to  St  Peter  s 
ith  10  open  the  holy  gate  (as  iLey  call 
I  which  ij*  walled  up,  and  only  opened 
^    Ihis  occasion,  and  knocking:   diree 
mt  the  said  gale,  with  a  golden  ham- 
^  says  these  words^  A  pent  £  mihi  pottos 
,kc.     "Open  to   rae  the  pales  of 
ness ;  1  will  go  to  them  and  praiee 
(Psalm  cxviii.  19}  ;  whereupon 
Riftsons  fall   to  work  to  break  down 
I  wall  that  stopped  the  gate  ;  which  done, 
frpope  kneels  down  before  it,  whilst  the 
niteniiaries  of  St.  Peter  wash  him  with 
Hj  water,  and  then  taking  up  the  cross, 
^wgios  to  sing  7>  Df«m,  arid  enters  the 
urcfi,  followed  by  the  clergy*     In    the 
nwhile,  three  cardinal  legates  are  sent 
J  open  the  other  three  holy  gnies,  with 
Rime  cereroonieSj  which  are   in  the 
rhesof  Sl  John  of    Laieran,  of   St- 
alt  and  St,  Majore ;  and  the  ne.\t  morn- 
(the  pope  gives  his  benediction  to  the 
'^«  iti  the  jubilee  form.     VV^hen    the 
Wy  year  is  expired j  ihey  shut  up  the  holy 
"i  aijatu  on  Christmas  Eve  in  this  man- 
The  pope,  after  he  has  blessed  the 
*  ind  raortar,  lays  the  first  stonej  and 
s  there  twelve  boxes  full  of  gold  and 
ter  medals, 

LTheJewiehinbilee  was  celebrated  every 
f  Fewi*  Tne  word  is  derived  hom J ivel, 
•CO  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  ram's  horn, 
jeausethe  year  of  jubilee  was  proclaimed 
^ih  trumpets  of  ram's  horns.  This  year 
was  a  year  of  general  rest  and  universal 
Iibcfty^  wherein  all  servants  were  restored 
to  ihfiir  freedom,  and  all  sold  possessions 
wittrned  to  their  first  owners.  The  Jews 
'*'ed  these  jubilees  very  exacdy  till 
Babylonian  captivity,  but  after  their 
wm  tlid  no  longer  observe  it ;  for  their 
'*^f»  ftftsure  us  that  tht*fe  were  r*o  jnbi- 
Onder  the  f*econd  temple. 
lyiK;KS.  THK  UOOK  OF.  A  ca- 
*i*Ca|  book,  of  the  nmhenlicity  of  which 
'*"  i«  no  doubt  in  the  Church,  lliough 
f  u  unknown ;  some  asoribing  it 
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lo  Phinehas^  others  to  Ezra  or  Hezekiah, 
ihauuh  most  to  Samuel. 

JUNE  THK  TWENTIETH.  (SeeForm* 
of  Pnmer,) 

'*JURE  DIVING."  By  divine  right; 
an  expression  frequently  occurring  in  con- 
troversial writings,  especially  in  relation 
to  die  ministry  of  the  Church. 

It  is  evident,  and  generally  confessed, 
that  the  right  to  minister  in  holy  things  ia 
not  in  every  man's  power.  If  it  were  so, 
the  very  iilea  of  the  ministry,  as  a  dis- 
tinct class  of  men,  empowered  to  act  **m 
Ciihtst'8  stead,"  would  be  broken  up,  and 
the  Church  would  lose  its  character  as  a 
mcietif ;  for  that  implies  the  existence  of 
odicers  and  of  subordination.  It  is  also 
confessed  that  in  the  Christian  Church  men 
are  not  bom  to  the  ministry  as  they  were 
under  the  Jewish  dispensation.  Whence^ 
then,  comes  that  authority  with  which  the 
arabas.sador  of  CiiaisT  is  invested?  Is  il 
humani  Can  any  body  of  men  confer  the 
power  to  rule  atid  minister  in  a  society, 
the  full  control  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  tternai  Goi*?  Most  evidently  not 
Hftman  powei'j  or  a  commission  derived 
from  human  resources,  is  as  void  and  in- 
adequate in  qualifying  for  the  functions  of 
the  ministry,  as  it  would  be  in  the  attempt 
to  create  a  world,  or  to  found  a  new  rank 
in  the  hierarchy  of  heaven.  We  are  driven 
then,  at  once,  to  the  divine  instituiion  as 
the  foundaliou  of  all  leghimate  power  in 
the  Chwrch. 

The  Head  of  the  Church  eBlablished  a 
miniAtry,  with  the  right  and  ability  to 
execute  all  its  appointed  fuoictions.  It 
was  not  intellectual  eminence,  or  high  sta- 
tion, or  influence,  wealth,  courage,  or  any 
other  human  attribute,  which  brought  into 
being  '*  the  glorious  company  of  the  apos- 
des  :'•  but  it  was  the  sovereign  power  alone 
of  him  ^'  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  fuhiess 
of  the  Godhead  botlily,"  And  was  this 
power  to  be  recalled  on  the  demise  of 
those  who  were  every  day  doomed  to 
stripes,  imprisonments,  perils,  and  death 
in  a  thousand  shapes?  No  ;  for  either  the 
Church  for  the  future  must  fail,  the  sacra- 
ments be  obliterated,  the  "watching  for 
souls'  be  abolished,  or  the  continuation  of 
the  sacred  ministry  must  be  demanded 
with  all  its  original  spiritual  functions. 
To  ibe  aposdes,  merefore,  was  given  {jure 
JiLino),  and  to  them  alone,  the  ability  to 
perpetuate  or  transmit  the  gift  which  the 
Heueemer  had  bestowed.  From  them  the 
prerogatives  of  episcopacy  (or  apostolate) 
were  communicated  to  younger  men,  ia- 
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eluding  the  transmissive  or  ordain  ins  fa- 
culty. Under  these,  the  elders  and  dea- 
cons were  put  in  trust  with  a  share  of  the 
original  grant  of  ministerial  power, — a 
power  they  were  themselves  incapable  of 
delegating;  and  by  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion, in  the  line  of  bishops,  the  divine  com- 
mission has  reached  tliese  latter  days  of 
the  Church. 

If  then,  as  we  have  shown,  Divine  rifcht 
is  the  only  foundation  on  which  the  minis- 
try can  stand,  there  is  no  alternative  left 
to  any  one  ciaiming  office  in  the  Church 
of  Gou,  but  to  vindicate  the  legality  of  his 
mission  by  miraclej  or  some  other  tangible 
Divine  verification,  which  no  man  candis- 
jmie ;  or  else  to  bring  forth  such  creden- 
tials as  Timothy,  Titus,  and  the  ministers 
ordained  by  them  had  to  show,  viz.,  the 
simple  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  apos- 
tles, or  their  successors,  had  imparted  to 
them  the  authority  they  claim  to  possess. 
This  everv  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon,  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  is  prepared  to  do. 

JURISDICTION.  The  power  and  au- 
thority vested  in  a  bishop,  by  virtue  of  the 
apostolical  commission,  of  governin<7  and 
administering  the  laws  of  the  Church 
within  the  bounds  of  his  diocese.  The 
same  term  is  used  to  express  the  bounds 
within  which  a  bishop  exercises  his  power, 
t.  e.  his  diocese. 

In  the  Saxon  times,  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  there  was  no  distinction  of  ju- 
risdiction :  but  all  matters,  as  well  spiri- 
tual as  temporal,  were  determined  in  the 
county  court,  called  the  SherilPs  Tourn, 
where  the  bishop  and  earl  (or  in  his  ab- 
sence the  shcrin)  sat  together ;  or  else  in 
the  hundred  court,  which  was  held  in  like 
manner  before  the  lord  of  the  hundred 
and  ecclesiastical  judge. 

For  the  ecclesiastical  officers  took  their 
limits  of  jurisdiction  from  a  like  extent  of 
tlie  civil  powers.  Most  of  the  old  Saxon 
bishoprics  were  of  equal  bounds  with  the 
distinct  kingdoms.  The  archdeaconries, 
when  first  settled  into  local  districts,  were 
commonly  fitted  to  the  respective  counties. 
And  rural  deaneries,  before  the  Conquest, 
were  correspondent  to  the  political  tith- 
ings.  Their  spiritual  courts  were  held, 
with  a  like  reference  to  the  administration 
of  civil  justice.  The  synods  of  each  pro- 
vince and  diocese  were  hehl  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  and  the  bishop,  as 
great  councils  at  the  pleasure  of  the  pnnce. 
The  visitations  were  first  united  to  the 
civil  inquisitions  in  each  county;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  courts  of  the  earl 


and  bishop  were  separated,  yet  siDl  ihm 
visitations    were  held    like    the  iheriff*a 
toums,  twice  a  Tear,  and  like  them  lao 
<  after    Easter  ana  Michaelmas,  and  ibll, 
I  with  nearer  likenes-s,  the  greater  of  them 
.'  was  at  Easter.    The  rural  chapten  weit 
also  held,  like  the  inferior  courts  of  tht 
I  hundred,   every  three  weeks  ;  then,  aotf 
j  like  them  too,  they  were  changed   ioto 
I  monthly,  and  at  last  into  quarterly,  iiicM- 
I  ings.    Nay,  and  a  prime   visitation  n 
I  held  commonly,  like  the  prime  folcDMi 
or  .<*herifl''s  tourn,  on  the  very  calendiaf 
May. 

And  accordingly  Sir  Henry  Spelmi 
observes,  that  the  bishop  and  the  eail  at 
together  in  one  court,  and  heard  joiallj 
the  causes  of  Church  and  commonwnltk; 
as  they  yet  do  in  parliament.  And  isibi 
bishop  had  twice  in  the  year  two  genenl 
synods,  wherein  all  the  cleiHy  of  bin  So- 
cese  of  all  sorts  were  bound  to  resoit  k 
matters  concerning  the  Church;  soil* 
there  was  twice  in  the  }*ear  a  genenln* 
sembly  of  all  the  shire  for  matters  cflh 
corning  the  commonwealth,  wherein, wiih> 
out  exception,  all  kinds  of  estates  vol 
required  to  be  present,  dukes,  earls.  baioMi 
and  so  downward  of  the  laity;  andei>ped' 
ally  the  bishop  of  that  diocese  among  tki 
clergy.  For  m  those  days  the  teroponl 
lords  did  often  sit  in  synods  with  ihi 
bishops,  and  the  bishops  in  like  manDffii 
the  courts  of  the  temporality,  and  wen 
therein  not  only  necessary,  but  the  priB* 
cipal  judges  themselves.  Thus  by  thettwi 
of  King  Canute,  'Mhe  shyre-gemot  (farM 
the  Saxons  called  this  assembly  ofthi 
whole  shire)  shall  be  kept  twice  a  yeVt 
and  often er  if  need  require,  wherein  ihi 
bishop  and  the  alderman  of  the  shire  shiD 
be  present;  the  one  to  teach  the  lawi  of 
God,  the  other  the  laws  of  the  land'' 
And  among  the  laws  of  King  Heniy  L  il 
is  ordained,  "  first,  let  the  laws  of  tni 
Christianity  (which  we  call  theecclesia^ 
cal)  be  fully  executed  with  due  saUi&fr 
tion;  then  let  the  pleas  concerning  ihi 
king  be  dealt  with;  and  lastly,  thote  be- 
tween party  and  party ;  and  whomrasrcr 
the  Church  synod  sliall  find  at  rariaocei 
let  them  either  make  accord  between  thea 
in  love,  or  sequester  them  by  their  teor 
tence  or  excommunication.''  And  the 
bishop  first  gave  a  solemn  charge  to  tht 
people,  touching  ecclesiastical  maiteii} 
opening  unto  tlTein  the  rights  and  mt- 
rencc  of  the  Church,  and  their  duty  there- 
in towards  God  and  the  king,  according 
to  the  word  of  God  ;  then  the  aldermen  in 
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■  related  nnio  them  the  lawf«of 
I.  and  iheir  duty  towards  Cop.  the 
locommonweahh,  according  lo  the 
i  tenure  thereof. 

jeparation  of  the  ecclesiastical  from 
iporal  courts  was  made  by  William 
inquefor;  for  upon  the  cnnquest 
y  lUe  Normans,  the  pope  look  the 
mity  to  usurp  upon  the  liberties  of 
^n  of  England;  for  the  Conqueror 
i  with  the  pope's  banner^  and  under 
the  bailie.  Whereupon  the  nope 
» legates  iiilo  Englana,  with  whom 
pqiieror  called  a  synod,  deposed 
,  archbishop  of  CaiUerbuiT-'j  be- 
,e  had  not  purchased  his  pall  from 
Snd  difiplaced  many  bi!*hop!>  and 
to  make  room  for  his  Normans. 
mission  of  the  pope's  legates,  Jirst 
way  to  hid  usurped  jurisdiction  in 
I;  yet  no  decrees  passed  or  were 
leculion,  touching  matters  ecclef^i- 
IK  ithout  the  royal  assent ;  nor  would 
[  submit  himself  in  point  of  fealiy 
Dpe,  as  appears  by  his  epiFtl©  to 
VII.  Yet  in  his  next  sufce^sor's 
imely,  in  the  time  of  Kin^  William 
he  pope^  by  Anselm,  archbishop 
krbury,  attempted  to  draw  appeals 
^  but  did  not  prevail.  Upon  this 
I  il  was,  that  tne  king  said  lo  An* 
at  none  of  his  bistiops  ought  to  be 

0  the  pope,  but  the  pope  himself 
be  subj[ect  to  the  emperor;  and 

>  king  ol  England  had  the   same 

1  liberty  in  his  dominions,  as  the 
'  bad  in  the  empire*  Yet  in  the 
the  next  king,  Kiivg  Hetiry  I.  the 
prped  the  patjonage  and  don ai ion 
pncs,  and  of  all  other  benefices  ec- 
tal.  At  this  lime,  Anselm  told  Ihe 
It  the  patronage  and  investiture  of 
was  not  his  right,  because  Pope 
md  lately  made  a  decree,  that  no 
on  should  give  any  ecclesiastical 
L  And  after  ihisj  at  a  synod  held 
PD|  in  the  year  1107,  a  decree  was 
ID  which  the  king  assented,  that 
tncefonh  no  person  should  be  in- 
n  a  bishopric  by  the  giving  of  a 
I  pastoral  statT  (as  had  been  be- 
Df  by  any  lay  hand.  Upon  which 
i  granted  ihat  the  Archbishop  of 
|iry  for  the  time  being  should  be 
iegatus  natus:  and  Anselm  for  ihe 

his  5ee  obtained,  that  the  Arch- 
if  tanlerbufj'  should  in  all  general 
oil  at  the  pope's  fool,  as  alterius 
pa,  or  pope  of  this  part  of  the 
Y'et    after  Anselm^s   death,    this 

r      '  ' 


same  king  gave  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury TO  Rodolj>h,  bishopof  IjDiuion,  and 
invested  him  with  the  nng  and  paMnral 
staff;  and  this  because  the  succeeding 
popes  had  broken  Pope  Urban- s  promiBe, 
touchinnf  the  not  sending  of  legates  into 
En^lantT  unless  the  king  Mionld  require  it. 
And  in  the  lime  of  the  next  king.  King 
Stephen,  the  pope  gained  appeals  lo  iho 
court  of  Rome;  for  m  a  synod  at  London, 
convened  by  Henrj',  Bishop  o!W*inche&ler, 
the  pope^s  legate^  it  was  decreed  ^  that  ap- 
peals should  be  made  from  provincial 
councils  to  the  pope:  before  wnich  time 
appeals  to  Rome  were  not  in  use.  Thus 
did  the  pope  usurp  three  main  points  of 
jurisdiction,  upon  three  several  kings  after 
the  Concmesl  (for  of  King  William  Kufus, 
he  could  gain  nothing),  vi/. :  upon  the 
Conqueror,  the  sending  of  the  legates  or 
commissioners  to  hear  and  determine  ec- 
clesiastical causes;  upon  Henry  !.,  the 
donation  and  investiture  of  bishoprics  and 
other  benefices ;  and  upon  King  Stepheui 
the  appeals  to  the  court  of  Home.  And 
in  Ihe  lime  of  King  Henry  II.,  ihe  pope 
claimed  exemption  for  clerks  from  tlio 
secular  power.  And  finally,  in  the  tima 
of  King  John,  he  took  the  crown  from  off 
the  king's  heail,  and  compelled  him  to  ac- 
cept hi?i  kingdom  from  the  pope's  donation* 
Neverthelos  all  this  was  not  oblained 
without  violent  struggle  and  opposiiion; 
and  ihis  caused  the  statutes  of  provisoes 
to  be  made  in  the  rei^n  of  King  Edward 
I II. J  and  King  Richard  IL  The  limits  of 
ccciesiaslical  jurisdiction  were  finallv' 
settled  by  the  statute  of  24  llenry  VIlL 
c.  12. 

[The  jurisdiction  of  an  American  bishop 
is  thus  limited  by  the  4ih  article  of  the 
can slilu lion.  '*  Every  bishop  of  this  Church 
shall  confine  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal 
office  to  his  pmper  diocese,  unless  request- 
ed to  ordain  J  or  c(«nfirm^  or  perform  any 
other  act  of  the  episcopal  otiice  to  any 
church  destitute  of  a  bisKop.'' 

AH  tlivine  or  ecclesiastical  offices^  not 
strictly  episcopal^  he  may  perform  in  hia 
epincopal  robes,  even  in  another  diocese, 
without  waiting  for  either  the  request  or 
permission  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
of  ihe  same,] 

JUSTIFICATION.      (See     Faith    and 
Sandificatwn.)     Justifiralion   in    the    lan- 
guage  of  Scripture,    signifies    our   being 
accounted  just  or  righteous  in  the  sight  Jt  \ 
God, — Tomime. 

A  clear  understandinii  of  the  difference 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
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Church  of  Rome  upon  this  subject  is  most 
important.  The  uifTerence  between  the 
reformed  Church  of  Eiigland  and  the  Ro- 
mish Church  on  this  pouit  causes  an  essen- 
tial and  vital  difference  through  the  whole 
system  of  their  theology.  The  definition 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  set  forth  in 
her  articles  and  honiUies ;  and  it  is  there 
propounded  in  a  manner  so  perspicuous,  as 
to  preclude,  it  might  be  well  thought,  all 
possibility  of  misapprehension. 

As  contained  in  the  eleventh,  and  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  articles,  the  definition  runs 
in  terms  following: 

^'  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God, 
only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  by  faith;  and  not  for  our 
own  works  or  deservings.  Wherefore, 
that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only,  is  a 
most  wholesome  doctrine  and  very  full  of 
comfort ;  as  more  largely  is  expressed  in 
the  homily  of  justification. 

"  Albeit  that  good  works,  which  are  the 
fruits  of  faith  and  follow  after  justification, 
cannot  put  away  our  sins  and  endure  the 
severity  of  God'^s  judgment:  yet  are  they 
pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ, 
and  do  spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true  and 
lively  faith;  insomuch  that,  by  them,  a 
lively  faith  maybe  as  evidently  known,  as 
a  tree  is  discerned  by  the  fruit. 

"  Works,  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit,  are  not 
pleasant  to  God,  forasmuch  as  they  spring 
not  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ;  neither  do 
they  make  men  meet  to  receive  grace,  or 
(as  the  school-authors  say])  deserve  grace 
or  congruity ;  yea,  rather,  tor  that  they  are 
not  done  as  God  hath  willed  and  com- 
manded them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not 
but  they  have  the  nature  of  sin." 

The  homily  referred  to  in  the  eleventh 
article,  under  the  title  of  The  Homily  of 
Justi/Uation,  is  styled,  in  the  first  book  of 
Homilies  itself,  "  A  sermon  of  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind,  by  only  Christ  our 
Saviour,  from  sin  and  death  everlasting ;" 
and  this  homily  is  described,  as  more 
largely  expressmg  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation than  the  necessary  brevity  of  an 
article  admitted.  Therefore,  obviously, 
the  statement  contained  in  it  challenges 
our  especial  attention. 

<^  Because  all  men  be  sinners  and  offen- 
ders against  God,  and  breakers  of  his  law 
and  commandments;  therefore  can  no 
roan,  by  his  own  acts,  words,  and  deeds 
(seem  they  never  so  good),  be  justified  and 
made  righteous  before  God;  but  every  Vnan 
of  necessity  is  constrained  to  seek  for  an- 


other righteousness  of  justification,  to  hi 
received  at  God's  own  hands ;  that  is  to  atji 
the  forgiveness  of  bis  sins  and  tresp&um 
in  such  things  as  he  hath  offended.  ^ 
this  justification  or  righteouanesa,  whick 
we  so  receive  of  Gtod's  mercy  andCHinr't 
merits,  embraced  by  faith,  is  taken,  ao> 
cepted,  and  allowed,  of  God,  for  oor  pe^ 
feet  and  full  justification. 

'^  The  apostle  toucheth  specially  thrM 
things,  which  must  go  together  in  our  jiM- 
tification ;  upon  (jod's  part,  his  greil 
mercy  and  grace ;  upon  Christ's  put, 
justice,  that  is,  the  satisfaction  of  (Wi 
justice,  or  the  price  of  our  redemptioo  by 
the  offering  of  his  body  and  shedding  of 
his  blood,  with  fulfilling  of  the  law  pe^ 
fectly  and  thoroughly ;  and,  upon  oor  pail, 
true  and  lively  faith  in  the  merits  of  Jm 
Christ,  which  yet  is  not  ours  but  by  Goo^ 
working  in  us.  So  that,  in  our  justifici- 
tion,  there  is  not  only^  God'b  mercy  and 
grace,  but  also  his  justice,  which  the  apos- 
tle calleth  the  justice  of  God  ;  and  it  coiiatf- 
eth,  in  paying  our  ransom,  and  fulfiUiM 
of  the  law.  And  so  the  grace  of  GoDdoOi 
not  shut  out  the  justice  of  God  in  ov 
justification,  but  only  shutteth  oot  tks 
justice  of  man,  that  is  to  say,  the  joilin 
of  our  works,  as  to  be  merits  of  deserriw 
our  justification.  And  therefore  St  Ful 
declareth  nothing  upon  the  behalf  of  mu 
concerning  his  justification,  bnt  oiilr  i 
true  and  lively  faith ;  which,  nevertbeiait 
is  the  gift  of  God,  and  not  man-s  oolr 
work  without  God.  And  yet  that  fm 
doth  not  shut  out  repentance,  hope,  bie, 
dread,  and  the  fear  of  God,  to  be  joined 
with  faith  in  every  man  that  is  iosdfied; 
'but  it  shutteth  them  out  from  the  office 
of  justifying.'  So  that,  althou^  tbi^  be 
all  present  together  in  him  that  is  jaenfied, 
'yet  they  justify  not  altogether.'  Neither 
doth  faith  shut  out  the  justice  of  onrgooi 
works,  necessarily  to  be  done  aftenraidi 
of  duty  toward  God;  for  we  are  mwt 
bounden  to  serve  God,  in  doin|  0)od 
deeds,  commanded  by  him  in  his  udj 
Scripture,  all  the  days  of  our  life;  'but  it 
excludeth  them,  so  that  we  may  oot  do 
them  to  this  intent,  to  be  made  jnst  bf 
doing  of  them.'  For  all  the  good  worts 
that  we  can  do,  be  imperfect ;  and,  theie- 
fore, '  not  able  to  preserve  our  justificatioo.' 
But  our  justification  doth  come  freely,  by 
the  mere  mercy  of  God;  and  of  so  greet 
and  free  mercy,  that,  whereas  all  the 
world  was  not  able  of  themselves  to  piT 
any  part  toward  their  ranson,  it  plew 
our  heavenly  Father  of  his  infinite  mercjr, 
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ly  otir  desert  or  deservingj  to 
us  ihe  mof^t  precioys  jewels  of 
►ody  and  blaod;  whereby  our 
ghl  be  fully  paid,  ihe  law  fol- 
bi?  justice  fully  satiiified.  So 
ST  is  now  ihe  righleousnes  of 
It  trul?  do  believe  in  bim.-  He, 
►aid  their  ransom  by  his  death. 
!ni^  fulfilled  the  law  in  his  life, 
r,  *  in  him  and  by  bimj  every 
ian  man  may  be  called  a  fuU 

>  law  :  forasmuch  as  that,  which 
nity  lacked,  Chhist's  justice 
,ed. 

we  be  justified  by  faith  only^ 
without  works/  we  do  rend  oft* 
3  besi  and  mo8t  ancient  writers : 
Hilary,  Basil,  and  St.  Ambrose, 
0  same  iu  Origen.  St.  Chrydoa- 
►'priaa,  SL  Augustine,  Prosper, 

8.  Proclus,  BernarduS)  Anselm, 
oiher  writers,  Greek  and  Latin. 
#w,  this  sentence  tliat  '  we  be 

mith  only/  i«  not  so  meant  of 
t  ^  the  eiaid  jnalifying^  faiih  is 
nan,  without  true  repentance, 
ity,  dread,  and  the  fear  of  God, 

>  and  eeafion.'  Nor,  when  I  hey 
we  should  be  juiilified  freelyj' 
ean :  that  we  snonid  or  might 
>e  idlej  and  nothing  should  be 
i  our  part*  aflerward.  Neilher 
ean  ^o  to  be  ju stilled  without 

9,  that  we  should  do  no  good 
11.  But  this  saying  that  *  we  be 
'  faiih  only,  freely,  and  without 
ipoken  for  to  take  away  clearly 
f  our  works,  as  beinj^  unable  to 
ir  justihcation  at  Gon's  hands, 
ly  most  plainly  to  express  the 
of  man  and  the  goodness  of 
;reat  intirmity  of  oai^elves  and 
and  power  of  Gou,  the  imper- 
oar  own  works,  and  the  most 
jrace  of  our  Saviour  Christ; 
;>re  wholly  to  ascribe  the  merit 
ring  of  our  justification  unto 
j^j^and  his  most  precious  blood- 

This  faith  the  Holy  Scripture 
i:  Mhis  if*  the  strong  rock  and 
of  the  Christian  religion :  ^  this 
old  ancient  aullior^  of  CiiaisT'S 
approve  :  this  doctrine  ad  van  c- 
Bite  lb  forth  the  true  glory  of 
d  beaielh  down  the  vain  glory 
his,  whomsoever  denieth,  is  not 
anted  for  a  Christian  man,  nor 
•forlli  of  Christ^s  glory,  but  for 
iry  to  CffftisT  and  his  gospel, 
jUer-foilh  of  men's  vain  glory." 


The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
must  be  taken  from  the  Council  of  Trent. 
The  exposition  of  the  Tridentine  Fathers, 
assembled  in  iheir  i^txlh  session,  runs 
through  Mxteen  chapters  ;  and  so  extreme 
is  its  verboseness,  and  so  perplexing  is  its 
incessant  alternation,  that  we  might  be 
somewhat  puzzled  to  form  a  distinct  idea 
of  their  views  in  respect  to  justification,  if 
the  last  of  those  chapters  had  not  given  us, 
in  the  shape  of  an  article  or  summary,  the 
result  of  tneir  prolix  theologising. 

Omitting,  then,  the  discussion  upon 
which  their  definition  is  bnih,  we  will 
proceed  immediately  to  the  definition  it- 
self. 

**  Since  Jesus  Ciibist,  as  the  head  into 
the  members  and  as  the  vine  into  the 
branches,  perpetually  causes  his  virtue  to 
How  into  the  justified;  which  virtue  al- 
ways precedes  and  accompanies  and  fol- 
iowji  tneir  gootl  works,  and  without  which 
they  would  in  nowise  be  grateful  to  Gon 
and  meritorious ;  we  must  believe,  that 
nothing  more  is  wanting  to  be  justified 
themselves,  which  need  prevent  us  from 
thinking;  both  that  they  can  satisfy  the 
divine  law  according  to  the  stale  of  this 
life,  by  those  works  which  are  performed 
in  Goo ;  and  that,  in  their  own  time,  pro- 
vided ihey  depart  in  grace,  they  may  truly 
merit  the  attainment  of  eternal  life. 

"Thus,  neither  our  own  proper  righ- 
teousness is  so  determined  to  oe  our  own, 
as  if  it  were  from  ourselves;  nor  is  the 
righteousness  of  God  either  unknown  or 
rejected.  For  that  which  is  called  our 
righteousness,  because,  throng!i  it  being 
inherent  in  us,  we  are  justified  ;  that  same 
is  the  ri^'hteousness  of  Gou,  because  it  is 
infused  into  us  by  God  through  the  merit 
of  Christ, 

^'  Far,  however,  be  it  from  a  Christian 
man,  thtU  he  should  either  trust  or  glory  in 
himself  aud  not  in  the  Lord;  whose  good- 
ness to  all  men  is  so  great,  that,  what  are 
truly  his  gifts,  he  willelh  to  be  estimated 
as  their  merits.'^ 

This  article  or  sutnraarjr  removes  all 
possibihty  of  misapprehension.  Through 
11,  the  Church  of  Rome  determines  (as 
Mr  Faber  Justly  remarks),  that  we  are  jus- 
tified, not  by  any  imputation  to  us  of  right- 
eousness, or  by  any  imputation  to  ns  of 
faith  in  the  place  of  righteousness  (though 
each  of  these  imputatians  is  insisted  upon 
by  St.  Paul),  but  by  the  actuality  of  our 
own  inherent  righteousness. 

On  this,  the  Romish  system,  the  judi- 
cious Hooker  remarks:  '^^Wheu  they  are 
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lequired  \o  allow,  what  the  righteousness 
is  whereby  a  Christian  man  is  justified, 
they  answer,  that  it  is  a  divine  spirilual 
quality:  which  quality^  received  inlo  the 
BOtilj  dolh  fir?l  make  it  to  be  one  of  ihem 
who  are  born  of  God;  and^  seeoTjtily,  en- 
dure it  with  power  to  bring  forth  such 
works  as  they  do  that  are  borne  of  him  : 
even  as  the  soul  of  man,  being  joined  to 
his  body,  doih  first  make  him  to  ue  ot  the 
number  of  reasonable  orealurew:  and.  se- 
condly, enable  him  to  perform  the  natural 
functions  which  are  proper  to  hia  kind: 
tbat  it  maketh  the  soul  amiiibte  and  gra- 
cious in  the  fiiajht  of  Gou,  in  reijard  where- 
of it  h  termed  Grace;  that  it  [lurgcth,  ptj- 
rilieih.  and  washeth  out,  all  the  stains  and 
pollutions  of  fiins;  that,  by  it^  ttirough  the 
merit  of  Chulst,  we  are  itelivered,  as  from 
sin,  so  from  eternal  deaili  and  condemna- 
tion the  reward  of  sin.  Thii?  grace  they 
will  have  lo  be  applied  by  infusion  ;  to  the 
end  that,  as  the  Dody  is  warm  by  the 
heat  wliich  is  in  the  body^  so  the  soul 
might  be  made  righteous  by  inherent 
grace  :  which  grace  they  make  capable  of 
increase;  a«  the  body  may  be  more  and 
more  warm^  so  iho  soul  more  and  more 
jusiilied  according  as  grace  should  be 
auginenled  ;  the  augmenlation  whereof  is 
merited  by  good  works,  as  good  works 
arr  made  meritorious  by  it.  Whereforej 
the  first  receipt  of  grace,  in  their  divinilVi 
is  the  lirst  jusiificalion  :  the  increase  there- 
of, the  second  justifiealion.  As  grace 
may  be  increased  by  the  merit  of  good 
works,  60  it  may  be  diminished  by  the  de- 
merit of  sins  venial;  it  may  be  lost  by 
mortal  sin.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  it  is 
needful,  in  the  one  case  lo  repair,  in  the 
other  lo  recover,  tlie  loss  which  is  made  ; 
the  infusion  of  grace  hath  her  sundry  afier- 
mcala;  for  the  which  cau.^e  they  make 
many  ways  to  appl]r' the  infusion  of  grace. 
It  is  applied  lo  intauls  through  baptism, 
without  either  faith  or  works;  and,  tn 
iJiem,  really,  it  taketh  away  original  ain, 
and  die  pnidshment  due  unto  it :  it  is  ap- 
plied lo  mtidels  and  wicked  men  afler  the 
first  justification T  through  baptism,  without 
works,  yet  not  without  faith  :  and  it  lakoth 
away  sins  both  aclual  and  original  together, 
widi  all  whatsoever  punishment,  eternal 
or  temporal,  thereby  deserved,  Unlo  such 
Mhave  attained  the  first  jusiitlcation,  liiat 
lilo  say ;r  the  first  receipt  of  grace,  it  is  ap- 
plied farther  by  good  works  to  the  increase 
of  former  grace :  \vhich  is  ihe  second  jus* 
lification.  If  they  work  more  and  more, 
grace  doth  more  increase:  and  they  are 


more  and  more  jaslified    To  such  as  S 
rainish  it  by  venial  slnsj  it  is  applieil  bf 
holy  water,  Ave  Marias,  crossings,  pjipal 
salutations,  and  such  kike:   which  «tr?e 
for    reparations  of   grace    decayed.    To 
snch  as  have  lost  it  through  mort»i  ftin,  it 
is  applied  by  the  sacrament  (as  ihey  lerm 
it)   of  penance  :   which   sacrament  bath 
force  to  confer  grace  anew;  yet  in  smcii 
sort,  that,  being  so  conferred,'  it  bath  not 
aliocrether  so  much  power  as  at  fir^     For 
it  only  cleanselh  oat  ihe  stain  or  guiUof  jid 
committed  :  and  changeth  the  puni*hmeflt 
eternal  into   a   temporal  sati-' 
nishment    here,  if  lime  do  <• 
hereafter  lo  be  endured ;  except  u  l^  i:  a- 
ened    by  masses,  work*  of  chaniy,  pil- 
grimages, fasts,  and   such  like  j    or  eli* 
shortened   by  pardon  for  term,  or  byjil^ 
nary   pardon   quite   removed    and  lauo 
away.    This  is  the  mystery  of  the  nuaof 
sin.    This  maze  the  Caurcn  of  Rome  d^ 
cause  her  followers  lo  tread^  wheti  ihej 
ask  her  the  way  to  jnstiEcatioii.    Whetlli© 
they  speak  of  the  first  or  8ec4>iid  juslifii* 
tion^  they  make  *  the  essence  of  a  divine 
quality  inherent,'  they  make  it  *  righteoai' 
ne^  w4iich  is  in  us.'     If  it  be  in  us,  thff 
it  is  ours :  as  our  souli^  are  ours,  thoildi 
we  have  ihem  from  God,  and  eto  btiU 
ihem  no  longer  than  pleaselh  him;  fofjif 
he  withdraw  the  breath  of  our  noelrik  «b 
fall  lo  dust.    But  ihe  righteousnesai  wiie^eui 
we  must  bo  found,  if  we  will  be  juttified, 
is  *not  our  own*'    Therefore  we  cantio! 
be  justified   by    *  any   inherent   q 
The   Church  of  Rome,  in  teaching 
ficaiion  by  inherent  grace, ^  doih  i>€fiffl 
ike  truth  of  Christ:  and,  by  the  han(J*n< 
the  apostles,  we  have  received  oibenti*« 
than  she  leacheth.     Now,  concemirig '  tb? 
rigfiteouaness  of  sanctification/  we  defif 
it  not  to  be  *  inherent/  we  grant,  that  un- 
less we  work,  we  have  it  not:  only  w« 
distingnish  it,  as  a  tbingdillereut  iu  ntior* 
from  *'  the  righteousness  of  justificatioiij 
By  the  one,  we  are  interested  m  the  ^  v^^' 
of  inheriting  :  by  the  other,  we  are  broofllS 
to  the  ^  actual  possession  '  of  eternal  bu* 
And  so  the  ^  end  '  of  both  is  everlutiQl 
life/' 

The  dilTerence  between  the  two  tpMM 
may  be  pointed  out  in  a  few  woid&  IV 
Romish  Church  teaches  that  a  man  tsJM' 
tified  by  an  inherent  ri^hteoosnesd;  whi<^ 
though  originally  a  gift  of  Goo,  as  art  Jw 
soul  and  his  bodily  members,  b  Deveiifte- 
less,  like  his  soul,  his  own. 

The  Anglican  Church,  on  the  coaItjuT. 
In  common  with  all  the  other  cbuiche«(^ 
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non^  leaches;  'Mhat  man  is 
Btl  by  an  extrinsic  ri^hieou&nefls, 
L  is  not  his  own  bul  t!ie  nghteoiisnes» 
Cbhist;  the  faith  which  in**tnimentally 
ft  hold  of  it  and  appropriates  it,  and 
ich  itself  is  the  gift  of  God,  being  fo- 

E tally  imputed  to  him  of  God,  instead 
righteousness  which  he  himself  pos- 
inot:  &o  that  he  is  jualifieti  ihrouj^h 
th^  though  not  on  account  of  fahh;  the 
If?  parlicularj  on  account  of  which  he  is 
being  the  merit  and  perfect  ri^h- 
of  our  Lord  and  only  Saviuuh 
|p  LiiajsT.'^ 

Whichever  scheme  of  doctrine  may  be 
merred  as  most  agreeable  to  Scripture 
ad  to  antiquity,  it  is  cluarT  that  the  two 
tateraents  here  given  are  at  least  incapable 
i  misapprehension.  Right  or  wrong,  the 
wo  schemes  stand  tlatly  and  diamelrically 
ipposed  to  each  oiber.  The  Roman 
%jtKh  asserts:  the  Anglican  Church  de- 
liw,  Converti-ely,  the  Roman  Church  de- 
lies:  the  Anglican  Chuarh  asserts.  Tlie 
tomftn  Church  af^erts  the  doctrine  of 
'justification  by  an  infused  and  personal 
nhcfenl  righteousness  :*'  the  Anglican 
^hiirrh  Mrenuouisly  denies  that  doctrine  j 
L'.  iudeed,  that  ''the  inherent  righ- 
of  sanctificalion  is  always  cont<e- 
[ue<ent  with  the  really  justified  ;•  * 
^r  >  it  any  J  even  the  leasts  share, 
«  iiie  procurement  of  justification  J'  The 
lomafl  Churcli  denies,  thai  "the  ungodly 

KstiJied  through  faith  alone^  nothing 
being  required  to  obtain  the  grace 
Milication :"  the  Anglican  Church  as- 
j^fti, that  "the ungodly  is  justified  through 
jMh  done  without  works,  nothing  save 
Bp  being  rerjuired  to  obtain  the  grace  of 
(ptoioM,  inastnuch  as  ihe  office  of 
tiorkt  is  fiot  the  procurement  of  our  jusiifi- 
[^tioflf  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  contra- 
'ryhysteron-proteron  to  say  that  works 
h  'follow  after'  justification  and  are 
can  yet  ^  procure  ■  it  and  be  its 

_,  -^been  customary  to  speak  of  the 
wclriue  of  forensic  jimlificatton  as  if  it 
^tt  a  Calvin istic  doctrine.  That  Calvin 
*cW  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  all  history 
ra  witness  that  it  is  not  a  pcculLaritif  of 
KttliriniBiic  systern, 
^'vui  Was  born  in  1 509^  and  he  was  yet 
'"^boy.  or  a  pluralifit  in  the  Romish 
(*a  he  became  in  hi.^  twelfth  year), 
Luther  was  using  this  doctrine,  as 
^'rine  by  which  to  lay  low  the  whole 
l^pf  Romish  Bunerstition. 
■"*  it  was  the  aoclrine  of  our  English 


reformers^  as  most  clearly  stated  in  our 
articles  and  homilies;  and  Archbif^hop 
Lawrence  has  triumphantly  established  the 
historical  fact,  that  our  reformers  were  not 
Calvinists. 

If  we  wish  for  a  c!ear  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  forensic  justilicalion,  we  may 
indeed  refer  to  Archbishop  Andrewee:  and 
the  theology  of  Andrewes  had  certainly 
no  atiinity  to  that  of  Calvin.  Let  the  reader 
peruke  vvuh  attention  the  following  pasi*iige  ^ 
from  bis  sermon  on  justification. 

'■  In  the  Scripture  then  there  is  a  double 
righteousness  set  down,  both  in  the  Old  and 
in  the  New  Testament,  ^ 

**ln  the  Old.  and  in  the  very  first  place 
that  rigbteousnesj?  is  named  in  the  Bible : 
'Abraham  believed,  and  it  was  accounted 
unto  him  for  righteousness.'  A  righteous- 
ness accounted.  And  again,  in  the  very 
next  line,  it  is  mentioned,  ^Abraham  will 
teach  hif*  house  to  do  righteonsne.H.H.^  A 
righteousness  done.  In  the  New  likewise* 
The  formerj  in  one  chapter,  even  the  fourth 
to  the  Romans,  no  fewer  than  eleven  times, 
Rcpviatfim  est  lili  ad  jmtttujm:  A  repuiea 
righteousness.  The  latter  in  St.  John :  *  My 
belovedy  let  no  man  deceive  yon,  he  that 
doeth  righteousness  is  righteous.'  A  righ- 
teousness done.  Which  h  nothing  else  but 
our  just  dealings  tipright  carriage,  honest 
conversation.  Of  these,  the  latter  the 
philosophers  themselves  conceived  and  ac- 
knowledged ;  the  other  is  proper  to  Chris- 
tians only,  and  altogether  unknown  in 
philosophy.  The  one  is  a  quality  of  the 
party;  the  other  an  act  of  ine  judge  de- 
claring or  pronouncing  righteous-  The  one 
on  rs  by  in  fluence  or  infusion ,  the  other  by  ac- 
count or  imputation.  That  both  these  there 
arej  there  is  no  question.  The  question  is, 
whetlier  of  lhep«  the  prophet  here  princi- 
pally mean  el  h  in  this  Name?  This  shall 
we  best  inform  our^elvei?  of,  by  looking 
back  to  the  verse  before,  and  without  so 
looking  back  we  shall  never  do  it  to  pur- 
pose. There  the  prophet  seltelh  one  before 
us,  in  his  royal  judicial  power  in  the  person 
of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  set  down  to  exe- 
cute iudgmenl ;  and  this  he  telleih  us,  be- 
fore lie  thinks  meet  to  tell  us  his  name. 
Before  this  king,  thus  set  down  in  his  throne, 
there  to  do  jndgraent.  the  righteousness  that 
will  5iand  against  the  law,  our  conscience, 
§alan.  sin,  the  gates  of  hell  and  the  power 
of  darkness;  and  so  stand  that  we  rna3'be 
delivered  by  it  from  death,  despair,  and 
damnsLtion :  and  entitled  by  it  to  life,  sal- 
vation, and  happiness  eternal;  that  is 
righteousness  indeed,  that  is  it  we  seek  for, 
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if  we  may  find  it.  And  that  is  not  this 
latter,  but  the  former  only^  and  therefore 
that  is  the  true  interpretation  of  Jehovah 
justitia  nostra.  Look  but  how  St.  Augus- 
tine and  the  rest  of  the  fathers,  when  they 
have  occasion  to  mention  that  place  in  the 
Proverbs,  Cum   rex  Justus  sederit  in  soKo, 

?mis  potest  dicere  mundum  est  cor  meum? — 
ook  how  they  interpret  it  then,  and  it  will 
give  us  light  to  understand  this  name; 
and  we  shall  see,  that  no  name  will  serve 
then,  but  this  name.  Nor  this  name  neither, 
but  with  this  interpretation  of  it.  And  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  would  have  it  ever  thus 
understood,  and  us  ever  to  represent  before 
our  eyes,  this  king  thus  sitting  in  his  judg- 
ment-seat, when  we  speak  of  his  righteous- 
ness, it  is  plain  two  ways.  1.  By  way  of 
position.  For  the  tenor  of  the  Scripture 
touching  our  justification  all  along  runneth 
in  judicial  terms,  to  admonish  us  still  what 
to  set  before  us.  The  usual  joining  of 
justice  and  judgment  continually  all  along 
the  Scriptures,  show  it  is  a  judicial  justice 
we  are  to  set  before  us.  The  terms  of  1. 
A  judge :  ^  It  is  the  Lord  that  judgeth  me.' 

2.  A  prison:  Kept  and  shut  up  under  Moses. 

3.  A  oar:  'We  must  all  appear  before  the 
bar.'  4.  A  proclamation :  '  Who  will  lay 
anything  to  the  prisoner's  charge?'  5.  An 
accuser:  *The  accuser  of  our  brethren.' 
6.  A  witness:  ^Our  conscience  bearing 
witness.'  7.  An  indictment  upon  these: 
H^ursed  be  he  that  continueth  not  in  all 
the  words  of  this  law  to  do  them;'  and 
again,  *  He  that  breaketh  one  is  guilty  of 
all.'  A  conviction  that  all  may  be  (nrdSixoij 
•Guilty'  or  culpable  'before  Goix'  Yea 
the  very  delivering  of  our  sins  under  the 
name  of  'debts;'  of  the  law  under  the 
name  of  a  *  handwriting;'  the  very  terms  of 
'an  advocate,'  of  'a  surety  made  under  the 
law ;'  of  a  pardon,  or  'bemg  justified  from 
those  things  which  by  the  law  wo  could 
not ;' — all  tnese,  wherein  for  the  most  part 
this  is  still  expressed,  what  speak  they  but 
that  the  sense  of  this  name  cannot  be  rightly 
understood,  nor  what  manner  of  righteous- 
ness is  in  question,  except  we  still  have 
before  our  eyes  this  same  coram  regejusto 
judicium  focienteJ^ — Bishop  Andrewes's  Ser- 
mon on  Justyicationin  ChrisVs  name.  See  also 
Barrow^ 8  Sermon  on  Justificatiofi.  Waterland 
on  Justification.  Heurtley  on  Justification. 
Stanley  Faber  on  Justification. 

KEYS,  POWER  OF  THE.  The  au- 
thority  existin<|  in  the  Christian  priesthood 
of  administering  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  and  communicating  or  withhold- 
iDg  its  privileges;  so  called  from  the  declara- 


tion of  Christ  to  St.  Peter  (Matt.  xri.  19.) 
''And  I  will  give  unto  thee  tbekeysof the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  tboo 
shaltbind  on  earthtshallbebouDd  in  heaTM^ 
and  whatsoever  thou  shall  ]oo«e  on  ntth, 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."    The  pover 
here  promised  was  afterwards  conferred 
on  St.  Peter  and  the  other  apostles,  vbeo 
the  Saviour  breathed  on  them  and  mi 
"Receive  ye  the  Holt  Ghost.     WhoMh 
ever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  rerouted  omo 
them ;  and  whosoever  sins  ye  retain^  thej 
are  retained."    (Matt,  xvi  19;  xfiiL  11 
John,  XX.  23.) 

The  power  of  the  keys  is  only  a  miu^ 
terial  power.  By  administering  the  taat 
ments,  they  who  have  that  power  do  tliit 
which  conveys  grace  to  certain  souls.  Bit 
whose  souls  are  these?  The  souls  of  &ilk* 
ful  and  repentant  men.  They  who  aie 
Qualified  will  receive  the  outward  o^ 
uinance  which  conveys  to  them  the  pudon 
they  reouire :  but,  to  those  who  are  not 
(qualified  by  repentance  and  faith,  no  bleat- 
ing can  be  conveyed  :  the  bleseingoftbe 
minister  will  return  to  him  again. 

The  power  of  the  keys  must  likewbe 
refer  to  the  authority  of  spiritual  mien  to 
bind  their  people  by  some  ordinance,  ud 
to  loose  them  from  others,  when  they  bn 
been  abused,  always  excepting  the  two 
sacraments  of  the  gospel,  baptism  and  d» 
eucharist,  which,  instituted  by  our  Lmd 
himself,  are  always  binding.  When  tke 
bishops  of  a  Church  bind  their  people  by 
an  orainance,  their  act  is  ratified  m  hetfen; 
and  they  who  seek  grace  through  that  o^ 
dinance,  receive  it.  Whereas,  if  they  kwie 
us  from  an  ordinance,  as  from  many  oidi- 
nances  we  were  loosed  at  the  Reformadoo, 
this  act  again  is  ratified  in  heaven,  and  lo 
observe  that  ordinance  becomes  supend- 
tion,  not  religion. 

Upon  Peter's  confession,  that  iwta 
was  '*  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  lirini 
God,''  1.  He  promiseth  to  build  hlsChnrch 
upon  (he  rock  of  that  truth,  and  the 
rock  confessed  in  it;  2.  He  promiiaib 
"the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaTeo" 
to  Peter  only,  of  all  the  apostles :  mean- 
ing thereby,  that  he  should  be  the  nan 
that  should  first  unlock  the  door  of  fiuth 
and  of  the  gospel  unto  the  Gentiles,  which 
was  accomplished  in  Acts,  x.:  and  1 
He  giveth  him  power  of  "  binding  apd 
loosing,"  and  this  power  the  other  di>* 
ciples  had  in  common  with  him.  "  Binding 
and  loosing,"  in  the  language  and  ^ 
most  famiharly  known  to  the  Jewish  oa* 
tion  (and  it  can  be  liule  doubted  that 
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CniLisT  speaketh  aceordin*^  to  the  common 
•r^d  most  familiar  een^e  of  the  languiigt!), 
^id  refer  more  properly  to  things  ihan  to 
^etsoiis:  therefore  he  salth,  ^  ^^  6mi^^  not 
•■;  aiid  in  Matt.  xviiL  18,  SaaitfiftrnTt^  not 
•^,      The    phrase,    'Mo    bind    and    to 
loose,"  m  their  vulgar  speech,  meanti  lo 
bit  aod  lo  permit;  or,  lo  tench  what 
I  whibiled  or  permitted,   what  lawful, 
*i^iai  unlawful,  as  may  appear  by  these 
m>:a[ice5;  a  few  produced^  whereas  thou- 
•iiijLl*  may  be  alleged  out  of  their  writings. 
<  hi f  wise  men  say,  that,  in  Judah  Uiey  did 
vvoik  on  the  passover  eve  till  nooiij  but  in 
C^itiee  nc»l  at  all ;  and  as  for  the  iitght^ 
ilitj  school   of  Shammai  bound  it^  ihat  is, 
fbrlMitle  to  work  oa  it^  or  tauirhl  that  it 
Wis  unlawful:    bul   the   school  of  Hitlel 
looied  it  till  sun-nsin^r,  or  taught  that  il 
'9U  lawful  to  work  till  .son  ris^cH.    Tfjey 
tm  speaking  about  washing  in  (he  baths 
of  Tioerias  on  the  &abbatli,  and  ihey  de- 
termine how  far  this  was  lawful  in  the^se 
wonU,  ''They    bound  wajjhinjj  to  them, 
but  they  loosed  sweating;'^  meaning,  they 
lauahi  that  it  was  lawful  to  go  into  ihe  bain 
to  *wettt,  but    not  lo  bathe  for  pleasure. 
Thfy  send  not  letters  by  the  hand  of  a 
Geniile  on  the  eve  of  a  sabbath,  nor  on 
the  tiftii  day  of  die  week.     *'  Nay.  on  the 
f"''!!Mh  day  of  die   week,  the   school    of 
Mimjii  bound  il,  but  the  school  of  Hillel 
-  it"     **  Women   may  not  look  in  a 
_  jtsH   on   the   sabbath;    but  if  it 
''    '  I  lened  upon  a  wall,  Rabbi  loosed 
lii^  looking  into   it:    biu   the   wi^e    man 
bonrid  ii."    ^^  R,  Jochanan  went  from  Tlin- 
pofis  to  Tiberias ;  he  saith,  'Why  brou!|nt 
y«  roe  lo  this  elder!  for  what  I  loose,  he 
wndcih;  and  what  1  bind,  he  looseth.'" 
"Hie  ftcfibes  have  bound  leaven ;  that  is, 
tbey  bave  prohibited   it.      ^'They    have, 
up«n  necessity,  loosed  salutation  on  tho 
sabbiiih;"'  that  is,  they  have  permitted  it, 
Of>ught  that  it  was  lawful 

niou.sands  of  instances  of  this  nature 
ro^ght  be  produced,  by  all  which  it  is  clear 
toM  the  Jews'  use  of  the  phrase  was  of 
their  doctom*  or  learned  men's  teaching : 
what  Was  lawful  and  permitted,  and 
^ae  «ftlawfnl  and  prohibited.  Hence  is 
thai  defmnion  of  such  men's  office  and 
^ork:  ''A  wise  man  that  judgeth  judg- 
fflent^  makelh  unclean  and  makeih  clean, 
**'"tleth  and  looseth,  that  is,  teachelh  what 
**<^'«an  and  unclean,  what  is  permiUed  or 
pfohibtted/-  And  Maimonides,  giving  the 
^*'9tion  of  their  ordaining  of  elders,  and 
^^  ^hat  several  employments  they  were 
'''Jamedj  sailh  thus,  "  A  wise  man  that  is 


fit  lo  teach  nil  the  law,  the  consiMory  had 
power  to  ordain  him  to  judge,  bul  not  lo 
leach  bound  and  loose  j  or  power  to  leach 
bound  and  loose,  but  not  a  judge  in  pecu- 
niary^ matters;  or  power  to  both  these,  but 
not  to  judge  in  matters  of  mulct,"  &c.  So 
that  the  ordination  of  one  to  ihat  function, 
which  was  more  properly  rainiMenal,  or  to 
teach  the  people  iheir  duty,  as,  what  was 
lawful,  what  not;  what  they  were  to  do, 
and  what  not  lo  do,  was  to  t^uch  a  purpose, 
or  to  such  a  lenor  as  this.  "Take  ihoii 
the  power  to  bind  or  to  loose,  or  lo  leach 
what  is  bound  and  loose."  By  this  vul- 
gar and  only  sense  of  this  phrase  in  the 
nation,  the  meaning  of  (■hrist  using  it 
thus  to  bis  disciples  is  easily  understood, 
namely,  that  he  first  doth  instate  them  in 
a  ministerial  capacity  to  leach  what  bound 
and  loose,  what  to  be  done  and  wliat  not  j 
and  this  as  ministers:  and  thus  all  minis- 
ters successively,  lo  ihe  end  of  the  world* 
But,  as  they  were  apostles  of  that  singular 
and  unparalleled  order,  as  ihe  like  were 
never  in  the  Church  again,  he  gives  them 
power  lo  ''bind  and  loose**  in  a  degree 
above  all  ministers  that  were  lo  follow  ; 
namely,  that  whereas  some  pari  of  Moses's 
law  was  now  to^land  in  praclice,  and  some 
to  be  laid  aside;  some  things  under  the 
law  prohibited,  were  now  lo  be  permitted ; 
and  some  things,  then  permitted,  to  be  now 
prohibited,  he  promiselh  the  aposdes  such 
assistance  of  hh  Spiurr,  and  givelh  ihem 
such  power,  that  what  they  allow t?d  lo 
stand  m  practice  should  stand,  and  what 
to  fall,  should  fall;  *Svhat  they  bound  in 
earth  should  be  bound  in  heaven,'- &c. — 
Lightfoot. 

i'here  is  one  thing  still  behind,  which 
we  must  by  no  means  omit,  especially 
upon  this  occasion,  and  that  is,  the  power 
of  governing  the  Church  which  our  Lono 
leltwith  his  apostles  and  iheir  successors 
lo  the  end  of  the  world  ;  but  so  that  ho, 
according  to  his  promise,  is  always  present 
with  them  at  tlie  execution  of  it.  For 
this  power  is  granted  to  them  in  ihe  very 
charier  to  which  this  promise  is  annexed; 
for  here  our  Lord  gives  them  commis5.ion 
not  only  lo  baptize,  but  likewise  to  leaeh 
those  who  are  his  disciples,  to  observe 
whatsoever  he  had  commanded-  Whereby 
they  are  empowered  both  lo  declare  what 
are  those  commands?  of  Christ  which  men 
ought  lo  observe,  and  also  lo  use  all  means 
to  prevail  upon  men  lo  observe  them  ;  such 
a&  in  correcting  or  punishing  those  who 
violate,  rewarding  and  enconraging  those 
who  keep  them.     But  our  Saviuch's  king- 
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dom  being,  as  himself  saith,  not  of  this 
world,  but  purely  spiritual,  he  hath  autho- 
rized nis  substitutes  in  the  government  of 
it  to  use  rewards  and  punishments  of  the 
same  nature;  even  to  admonish  delin- 
quents in  his  name  to  forsake  their  sins ; 
and  if  they  continue  obstinate,  and  neglect 
such  admonitions,  to  excommunicate,  or 
cast  them  out  of  his  Church ;  and,  u[)on 
their  repentance,  to  absolve  and  receive 
them  in  again.  This  power  our  Saviour 
first  promised  to  St.  Peter,  and  in  him  to 
the  rest  of  the  apostles.  But  it  was  not 
actually  conferred  upon  them  till  after 
his  resurrection,  when,  having  breathed, 
he  said  unto  them,  "Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost:  whosesoever  sins"  ye  remit,  they 
are  remitted  unto  them;  and  whosesoever 
sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained."  As  if 
he  should  have  said,  "I,  the  Son  of  Man, 
having  power  upon  earth  also  to  forgive 
sins,  do  now  commit  the  same  to  you :  so 
that  whose  sins  soever  are  remitted  or  re- 
tained by  you,  are  so  by  me  also."  From 
whence  it  is  plain  both  that  the  apostles 
received  power  to  remit  and  retain  sins, 
andth^t  Christ  himself  concurs  with  them 
in  the  exercise  of  that  power ;  and  how  he 
doth  it,  even  by  his  Holy  Spirit  now 
breathed  into  them.  To  explain  the  full 
extent  and  latitude  of  this  power  would 
require  more  time  than  can  be  allowed 
upon  this  day,  whereon  it  is  to  be  exer- 
cised; and  therefore  I  shall  observe  only 
two  things  concerning  it,  whereof  the  first 
is,  that  how  great  soever  the  power  be 
>(rhich  our  Lord  committed  to  his  apostles 
and  their  successors  for  the  government  of 
his  Church  in  all  ages,  it  is  but  ministerial, 
they  act  only  under  nim  as  his  ministers 
and  stewards,  and  must  one  day  give  an 
account  to  him  for  all  their  actions.  Yea, 
whatsoever  power  they  have  of  this  nature, 
it  is  still  his  power  in  their  hands;  they 
derive  it  continually  from  him  who  is  al- 
ways present  with  them.  And,  therefore, 
as  they  themselves  need  to  have  a  care  how 
they  exert  this  power,  or  neglect  the  ex- 
erting of  it,  so  others  had  need  take  care, 
too,  that  they  neither  resist  or  despise  it. 
— Beveridge. 
KINDRED.  (See  Consanguinity.) 
KING'S  EVIL.  This  disease  is  con- 
nected with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
England  by  the  power  to  cure  it,  which  was 
for  many  centuries  attributed  to  the  kings 
of  England,  and  which  was,  from  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  held  to  be  exer- 
cised as  a  part  of  the  religion  attached  to 
the  person  of  the  king.    The  cure,  too, 
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was  always  accompanied  bg 
service. 

The  service  used  atthetiiiii 
was  as  follows : 

The  first  gospel  was  exact 
with  that  on    Ascension    Di 
touching  of  every  infirm  pi 
words  were  repeated,  "  they  i 
hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  tl 
The  second  gospel  began  i 
St.  John,  and  ended  at  these 
of  grace  and  truth."    At  patti 
(or  gold)  about  their  necks, 
was  the  true  light  which  li^ 
that  Cometh  into  the  world,"  f 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Christ  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Our  Father  which  art  in 
lowed  be  thy  name,  &c. 
Minister.  0  Lord  save  thy  s 
Answer.  Which  put  their  tn 
Minister.    Send  anto  them 
above. 

Answer.  And  evermore  mij 

them. 

Minister.  Help  us,  0  God,  (v 

Answer.  And  for  the  glory  o 

sake  deliver  us ;  be  mercitol 

ners,  for  thy  name's  sake. 

Minister.  0  Lord,  hear  oar 

Answer.  And  let  our  cry  con 

THE  COLLECT. 

Almighty  God,  the  eternal 
such  as  put  their  trust  in  thee, 
beseech  thee,  on  the  behalf 
servants,  for  whom  we  call  for 
help  ;  that  they,  receiving  heal 
thanks  unto  thee  in  thy  hi 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lor 

The  peace  of  God,  &c. 

KINGS,  BOOKS  OF.  Tw 
books  of  the  Old  Testament 
because  they  contain  the  hi 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  fi 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  Solon 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  for  t 
near  600  years;  taking  into 
the  two  preceding  books  of 
the  Greek  Bibles,  as  well  as  i 
the  two  books  of  Samuel  an 
first  and  second  books  of  Kin| 
these  copies  of  the  Bible  th 
books  ot  Kings.  Anciently 
were  but  two  in  the  Hebrew 
first  whereof  was  called  Sam 
second  Kings,  or  Kingdoms: 
sent,  in  the  Hebrew  copies, 
these  books  is  styled  the  fini 
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t  Satnoel;  and  the  olhen  ihe  first 
^nd  of  KingSj  as  m  our  Eitgli^^h 
p(  the  Blbla 

[probable  ihat  the  two  books  of 
^ere  corapo&ed  by  Ezra,  who  ex* 
bL*m  out  ot  the  public  reeonls  which 
tot  of  what  pas-ned  in  that  rmtion. 
rOF  SCOTLAND.  The  Kirk  of 
^  acknowledges  an  iiij  founder,  ihe 
ifid  John  KnoXf  a  disciple  of  Calvin, 
to  found ulton,  it  adopted  the  doc- 
kI  ecclesiaslical  *jovernmenl  of  ihe 
lof  Geneva,  In  1 58  I .  King  James, 
p  whole  family,  atui  the  whole 
Subscribed  a  confesMon  of  failh, 
lOlemn  league  and  covenant,  oblig- 
pn!ieh'e5  to  maintain  and  defend 
leslant  religion  and  Presbyterian 
dent*    The  tide  of  thi.s  confession 

treneral  Conle.«sion  of  the  true 
n  Failh  and  Religion,  arrordingin 
ford,  and  Acts  of  our  Parliiinient. 
M  by  Ihe  King's  Majesty  and  hi5 
pjd ;  wilh  sundry  others.  To  the 
f  God,  and  goo<l  example  of  all 
|t  Edinbur^ih,  the  28th  day  of  Ja- 
liThe  year  of  our  F^mo  1581,  And 
ilh  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign," 

OF'  PEACE.  (See  ^Pax,)  This 
I  salutation,  as  a  token  of  Christian 
h  appears  to  have  been  an  apostolic 
t  (Roro.  xvi.  J6;  I  Cor.  xvi.  20; 
Mu  12;  1  Thess.  V.  26;  1  Pet.  v. 
Iras  one  of  the  rites  of  the  eneha- 
price  in  the  Primitive  Church.  It 
llled  on  Good  Friday  in  remem- 
pf  the  irailorouB  kiss  of  Judas  ]&• 
fAugtisti. 

%LISG.  The  posture  which  the 
Iprescribes  in  prayer,  acts  of  con- 

Sacttce  of  kneeling  in  confession, 
,  Tf  and  in  adoration,  is  of  great 
f;  a  reference  to  it  being  appa- 

fide  in  Isaac's  blessing,  on  Jacob 
vii.  29), — compared  w»th  hi^bro- 
bbsequent  conduct  (xlii.  6),  and 
•pdict  of  Pharaoh  **bovv  the  knee'" 
\l  and  again  in  the  secon<1  com- 
|nt.  Ct^x.  x-v.  5.)  David  says, 
I  worship^  and  bow  down,  let  us 
before  Ine  **  Lord  our  Maker/' 
I,  6^  *'  We  will  go  into  his  taber- 
id  falJ  low  on  onr  knees  before  his 
y*  (cxxxti.  7),  Sobmon  ''  kneeled 
^ees  ^'  before  the  altar  of  llie  Laird, 
I  hands  spread  up  to  heaven,  (l 
^i.  64.)  Ezra  fell  upon  his  knees, 
tuid  out  his  hands  urkto  God,  and 
cotifesi»jon.  (Ezra  ix.  5-15.) 
20 


D:iTiiel  ^^  kneeled  upon  hi  sknees  three  times 
a  day,"  and  prayed  *'as  he  did  afore  lime.'* 
(Daniel  vi,  10.)  The  holy  martyr  Stephen 
^'  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice/^  pmying  forhi»  murderers.  (Acts, 
vii,  60.)  So  Peter  ''  kneeled  down,  and 
prayed  "  (Acts,  ix.  40),  and  also  St  Paul. 
(Aels.  XX.  36;  xxi.  5.) 

That  the  posture  was  a  customary  on© 
may  be  inferred  from  the  conduct  of  the 
m:tn  beseeching  Cjirist  to  heal  his  son 
(Mall.  xvii.  14),  and  on  the  rich  young 
man  (Mark,  x.  172-  as  also  of  the  leper 
(Mark,  i.  40):  hm  the  example  of  our 
blessed  Lokd  himself,  who,  ihough  without 
sin,  yet  '*  kneeled  down  *'  when  he  prayed 
(Luke  xxii,  41).  eantiol  but  recommend 
the  practice  to  every  devout  worj»hipper. 
Some  of  the  early  Christians  &o  frequently 
used  this  poslure'of  humility,  as  vitijbly  to 
wear  away  the  floor  on  whidi  Miey  kneeled; 
and  En^e biu:^  t^ays  of  Sl  Jamea^  that  he 
had,  by  the  continual  exercise  of  his  devo- 
tions, contracted  a  hardnes.^  on  his  knees, 
like  thai  on  the  knees  of  camels.  The 
practice  was  altogether  so  common,  that 
prayer  it.*elf  was  termed  K\i<rii  yvparhtv — 
**  bending  ihe  knees.- '  ft  is  to  be  noticed, 
however^  ihal  the  primitive  Christians,  out 
of  a  peculiar  regard  for  the  DmD's  day, 
and  ihe  joyful  season  between  Easier  and 
Whilsuntide,  did  (with  the  exception  of 
the  periitents,  who  were  denied  this  privi- 
lege) then  perform  their  whole  devotions 
standings  instead  of  kneeling:  and  this 
custom  was  confirmed  by  the  CouncU  of 
Nice,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.  It  was 
horn  this  circumstance,  probably,  that  the 
Ethiopic  and  Muscovitish  Churches  adopt- 
ed the  attitude  of  standing,  generally,  a 
custom  which  they  continue  to  iliis  day. 

Bingham  remarks  (book  xiii.  «,  4,)  that 
though  ihese  two  postures  of  prayer  were 
very  indifferent  in  their  own  nature,  yet  it 
^vas  always  esteemed  an  instance  of  great 
negligence,  or  great  perversene?**,  to  inter- 
change them  unseasonably  one  for  the 
other,  that  is,  to  pray  kneeling  on  the 
Lord's  day,  when  the  Church  required 
standing;  or  standing  on  other  dayA  when 
the  rules  and  custom  of  the  Church  re- 
quired men  to  kneel  And  therefore,  as 
the  Canons  of  Nice  and  Trullo  reflect  upon 
those  who  were  supersiitiously  beat  upon 
kneeling  on  the  Lord's  day,  so  others 
wilh  equal  severity  complain  of  the  re- 
missness and  negligence  of  such  as  re- 
fused to  kneel  at  other  limes,  when  the 
Church  appointed  it.  It  is  a  very  inde- 
cent and  irregular  thing,  says  Ctesarius  of 
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Arleji,  ihat  when  the  tleacoo  cries  out. 
'^  Let  us  bend  ihe  knee/-  ihe  people  should 
then  stand  erect  as  pillars  in  the  Chnruli. 
These  were  but  small  obsen*'atio)is  in 
themselves,  but  of  great  coii&e(Juen*:e,  we 
see,  when  done  perversely,  to  tne  seandal 
and  disorder  of  the  Chtirch,  wliose  great 
rule  in  all  such  ca.'^es  is?  that  of  the  aposilOj 
"  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in 
order/' 

In  the  whole  of  the  primitiire  religious 
service  there  is  not  any  circumstance 
casual ;  every  particular  every  gesture,  is 
instntcUve.  In  iho  presence  of  God  man 
fell  upon  his  face  to  the  ground;  and,  bv 
that  act,  humbly  confessed  his  onginaf: 
hence  bowing  to  the  ground  is  the  formal 
word  for  tcovjihippingj  which  it  was  high 
treason  to  praciist}  toward  any  idoL  And 
when,  from  thai  poi^iurey  man  raised  him- 
self to  praise  and  to  bless  Goo,  he  raised 
himself  no  farther  than  the  knee,  siill  so 
far  retamiiig  the  poMur e  of  humility ;  and 
from  ibis  posture  the  word  to  signify  Mess* 
ing  ii  taken.  As  bowing  to  the  ground  is 
used  to  signify  worshipping,  kneeling  h 
used  to  signify  bksnng, — ForbcjP  Thoughts 
on  Religion. 

Fofinn  of  body  is  a  thing  which,  how 
slight  soever  it  may  now  be  thought  to  be, 
vet  is  not  without  its  moment,  if  either 
Scripture,  or  reason,  or  the  practice  of 
holy  men  may  be  our  judges.  For  if  we 
ought  to  glorify  God  in  our  bodies^  as  well 
as  in  our  spirits;  if  we  are  forbidden  to 
bow  down  before  a  graven  imajze,  lest  we 
should  thereby  be  thought  by  Goo  to  im- 
part his  honor  to  ii;  in  fine,  it  our  SAViora 
refused  to  fall  down,  and  worship  the 
devil,  upon  the  account  of  Goo's  chal- 
lenging that  honor  unto  himself;  then 
must  it  be  thought  to  be  our  duty  to  make 
use  oi  such  a  posture  of  bo<ly  towards 
GoDj  as  may  bespeak  our  inward  reve- 
rence, and  particularly  in  prayer,  which  is 
one  of  the  moji  imraediate  acts  of  the 
glorification  of  him. — Towerson  on  the 
Crecil 

St.  Augustine  says^  I  know  not  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  but  so  it  is,  that  though 
these  motions  of  the  body  be  not  made 
without  a  foregoing  motion  of  the  mmd, 
Tet,«gain)  Wine  outward  and  visible  per- 
lormance  of  them,  that  more  inward  and 
invisible  one,  which  caused  ihem,  is  in* 
creased  ;  and  bo  the  a  flection  of  the  heart, 
which  was  the  cause  of  iheir  being  done, 
is  itself  improved  bv  the  doing  of  them, — 
Aug.  d«  Cura  pn  Murtuii, 

KNELL.    A  bell  tolled  at  funerals. 


KYRIE  ELEISON.  TbeCr    *        ' 

have  mercy  '^  upon  tis»    Th 
pathetic  appeal  of  the  pen  item 
Irom  the  apostolic  age,  Wen  frv^ 
porated   into  the  liturgies  (^f  *' 
In  our  own  it  is  of  frequent  i 
frequent,    indeed,   that    excc^. 
sometimes   been   taken   to  our 
tinctured  with  an  overbundant  st^ 
self-abasement,  for  those  who  ar«      i  ^ ; 
to  be  the  sons  of  God.     The  Li;  "    v 
ever,  is  fortunately  on  the  n 
as  Bishop  Sparrow  remarks 
between  the  commandmeir 
any  that  ihiuk  this  might  hav 
as  being  litter  for  poor   ji 
saints,  let  them  turn  to  the  ; 
publican   and   pharisee   goiuj^  up  to  li? 
temple   to  pray   (Luke,  xviii.),  uad  ihm 
ihey  shall  receive  an  answer 

KVniE,  *'0  LoHD^'  (in  Church  m^l 
the  vocative  of  tlie  Greek  word  f-it^nnVi" 
Loan,  with  which   word  all   xhc 
masses  in  the  Church  of  Romr  c. 
Hence  it  has  come   to  be 
lively  for  the  whole  niece.  a.s 
a  beautiful  Kyritj  a  Kyrit  trtU  tz( 

LABARUM.    The  celebrated 
standard  used   by  Constanltne  ili 
Near  the  extremity  of  the  sbaft  ri: 
sheathed  in  plates  of  gold,  w 
a  horizontal  position,  a  smal 
forna  the  exact  figure  of  a 
this  transverse  little  bar  hu 
sfDall  purple  vail  of  the  fmr 
ter woven  widi  golden  ihrca'  i 
with  brilliant  jewels.    Abovt  .., 
sacred  monogram  of  JiLSUi  Ciiki 
cled  with    a  golden  crown.     V 
banner  were  his  victories  g;i 
carried  jiear  the  emperor.  :r 
specially  by  the  flower  of  nU  antif. 

LAITY,   LAYMAN.    The    pw^lf*  ^ 
dislLnguished  from  the  clerg}\     f 
tinction  was    derived    from    fhi 
Church,  and  adopted  into  the  Chrt-.i 
the  apostles  themselves*    Evf  rv     i--  k  i  ' 
that  the  officers  of  the  pne-i-  ^rnl  I.  '  ' 
among  the  Jews  were  «ii  iir;ri  lorui 
of  the  people.    And  so  U  w  *?  Hmoiij ' 
tians    from    tlie    first  foundation 
Church-     Wherever  any  nnrobcn  J,  ^ 
verts  were  made,  as  soon  as  tbef  «^ 
capable  of  beins  formed  into  m  c^aiekri 
bishop  or  a  presbyter,  with  a  deacoo^  i* 
ordained  to  minister  to  iliem,  as  %*p^ 
nius  delivers  from  the  aneieot  bistofiii^ 
the  Church, 

Every  true  Christian  Choreh  is  s  bolf 
of  men  associated  for  religious  ] 


mtwo  distinct  classes, — 
lY  and  the  laity :  the  clergy  e^pe- 
le  divinely  &et  apart  for  sacreil 
the  laity  exercising  (he  duties,  and 
ff  the  privileges  of  relij^iou.  in  ihe 
rtemporal  occupation!^  and  secular 
Bui  ihe  clergy  are  thus  set  apart, 
iheir  own  benetil  oitly,  but  for  the 
t>f  the  Church  in  generaL  of  iheir 
ttiren    among   the  je^t ;  and    the 

0  are  bound  to  employ  their  tem- 
^ponunities  not  for  themselves  ex- 
y,  but  for  the  Church  in  general, 
Iheir  clerical  brethren  among  the 
'bey  who  minister  at  the  altar, 
r  far  ihoee  who  partake  of  the  altar ; 
ly  who  partake  of  the  altar  are 
to  support  those  who  minister  at 
r;  ana  this  in  one  out  of  a  thousand 
iionB  of  the  general  principles  of 
nioi)^  and  of  ihe  reciprocal  rights 
rilegea  on  which  it  is  rountled. 
>acled  by  these  reciprocal  duties 
iviieges,  but  etill  more  tridy  and 
Jly  by  ordioancefi  and  sacraments, 
idivtneand  mystical  agency  which 
nail  with  one  spirit,  and  sanclitief^ 

1  one  grace,  clergy  and  laity  to- 
(bnn  bat  one  body.  The  clergy 
)more  conMiiute  the  Churchy  either 
ritual,  in  an  ecelesiastiealj  or  in  a 
t  sense,  than  do  the  laity  alone; 
Church  has  no  existence,  no  dutie?, 
Uf  no  aiuhorily,  except  as  it  is 
ed  of  both  clergy  and  laity.  It  b 
( ihey  forget  this  that  we  cominually 
Pwns  speaking  of  the  Church  as  n 
\\y  an  hierarchy.  If  regulations  of 
d  are  proposed  for  the  prosnerily 
SHumh,  ihey  start  at  the  sound  as  if 
I  the  a^randizeraent  of  the  clergy  : 
hurch  is  said  to  be  in  danger,  ihey 
hk  of  the  fall  of  mitres  and  ibe  im* 
liog  of  benefices.  The  real  truth 
ibe  Church's  privdege  and  autho- 
E>ng  to  the  whole  body,  whoever 

'  their  immediate  recipients  and* 
rsj  and  whoever  maintains  them, 
^  he  be  lay  or  clerical,  maintains 
rights  ancl  his  own  patrimony, 
he  part  of  the  laity  in  the  Church 
ira  purely  political,  than  the  part 
brgy  is  purely  spiritual.  Nothing 
>  less  just  than  to  deny  to  tho  laity 
lial  character^  although  they  are 
>ointed  to  spiritual  officer.  The 
ints  which  the  ministers  distribute, 
laity  partake  with  them,  are  spiri- 
I  ono  (that  is,  holy  baptism)  ori- 
**■'  other  (thai  is,   im  blessed 


eucliarist)  continuing,  a  spiritual  character 
in  the  recipients.  The  minister  oflers  np 
spiritual  lauds  and  prayers  for  \\\^  ilock. 
Lven  external  discipline  has  a  spiritual 
object,  and  would  be  both  absurd  and  un- 
just, if  e.vercised  over  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Church  spiritual  as  well 
as  visible.  And,  linally  and  principally, 
the  ever  blessed  fountain  and  stream  of  a 
true  spiritual  character,  without  vvliom  no 
external  sacrament  or  rite  can  be  to  any 
purpose,  even  the  Holt  Ghost,  is  pur- 
chased by  Christ  for  his  whole  Church  ; 
and  sent  from  him  and  from  the  FathkUj 
not  exclusively  upon  any  order  of  men 
but  upon  all,  from  the  highest  order  of  the 
clergy  to  the  lea^^t  and  lowest  of  the  laiiy 
who  maintain  their  spiritual  character. 
As  the  precious  unguent  poured  upon 
Aaron's  head,  liowed  not  only  over  his  own 
beard,  but  even  to  the  skirts  of  his  cloth- 
ing; so  does  that  spiritual  stream  of  holy 
character  llow  from  the  head  of  the 
Church,  not  on  tho^e  only  whoi^e  o/Zke  is 
sacrtd^  but  on  thosie  also  who^e  character 
is  sandijkd;  not  only  upon  those  whose 
part  it  is  to  govern,  but  on  thoj?e  also  who 
must  obey  in  spiritual  things.  And  so  it 
is  that  the  mystical  temple  of  CwaisT 
*'groweth  together  in  Christ,  which  is  the 
head;  from  whom  the  whole  body,  fidy 
joined  logether  and  compacted  by  thai 
which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to 
the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of 
every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body.' ' 
And  this  is,  indeed,  the  right  clue  to 
the  interpretation  of  those  passages  of 
Scripture  in  which  all  Cii just's  people  are- 
designated  asprieMs,  and  which  have  beeit 
perverted  into  an  authority  for  tho  exer- 
cise of  clerical  functions  by  the  laity.  It 
is  the  spiritual  characIeTj  not  the  spiritual 
office^  ot  ever)'  Christian,  of  which  St. 
Peler  speaks,  when  he  says:  "Ye  also,  as 
living  stones,  are  built  up,  a  spiritual  hotue. 
an  holy  priuthood^  to  offer  up  spiritual 
sacritices  unto  God  by  Jesus  Christ."" 
And  again  :  '^  Ye  are  a  chosen  generation ^ 
a  royal  pritilhood^  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
people.'*  So  also  when  St.  John  says: 
'^  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  wa&hed  us 
from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath 
made  us  kings  and  prients  unto  God  ih© 
Father,  to  bim  be  glorj^  and  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever ;''  and  when  Moses  de- 
clares of  the  Lcraelites,  as  they  typified  ihe 
ChriMian  Church,  "  Ve  shall  be  unto  me 
a  kingdom  of  prustif  and  a  Ao/y  nation:^* 
they  convey  an  assurance  to  us,  not  of  the 
priestly  olScej  but  of  ibe  spkilual  charac- 
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ter  and  privileges  of  every  member  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

And  it  is  as  partaking  in  this  spiritual 
character  with  them  that  the  laity  share 
with  the  clergy  in  many  other  things. 
They  have  the  same  privilege  of  the  Chris- 
tian altar,  and  for  their  children  the  same 
privilege  of  the  Christian  font:  the  pro- 
mises of  God  to  them  are  the  same ;  and 
spiritual  benefits,  both  present  and  future, 
clergy  and  laity  share  together:  their 
duties  are  almost  all  of  them  in  common, 
var}'in^  principally  in  the  external  manner 
in  which  they  are  to  be  performed :  and 
even  where  there  is  the  most  apparent  ex- 
clusion of  the  laity  from  the  ceremonial, 
they  are  by  no  means  excluded  from  the 
authority  which  sanctions  the  ceremonial. 
It  would  be  most  wicked  and  presump- 
tuous for  a  layman  to  take  on  himself  the 
ordination  of  another,  or  the  consecration 
of  the  eucharist ;  but  it  would  be  nothing 
short  of  heresy,  though  a  new  heresy,  to 
deny  that  the  bishop  and  the  priest  perform 
these  acts  with  that  authority  which  is 
vested  in  the  Church,  as  a  society  of  faith- 
ful men,  lay  as  well  as  clerical.  It  is  in 
the  name,  not  of  the  clergy,  but  of  the 
Church,  that  the  bishop  confirms  and  or- 
dains ;  that  the  minister  pronounces  abso- 
lution and  a  blessing;  tnat  discipline  is 
enforced,  and  penitents  are  restored ;  and 
in  all  these  cases  the  minister  is  the  repre- 
sentative and  instrument,  not  of  the  clergy, 
nor  of  his  individual  bishop,  but  of  the 
Church  at  large.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the 
authority  and  privileges  of  the  Church,  but 
in  its  responsibility  also,  that  the  laity  are 
included.  If  a  Church  fall  into  heresy,  or 
error  of  doctrine,  or  of  practice,  though 
the  hierarchy  may  be  the  chief  instigators 
and  movers  of  such  error,  yet  the  laity, 
still  maintaining  their  communion,  are 
necessarily  involved  in  their  sin.  And  so, 
•on  the  other  hai)d,  if  the  laiety  fall  into 
spiritual  error,  the  clergy  also  are  respon- 
-sible,  and  involved  in  the  sin.  It  mattered 
not  whether  it  were  the  heresy  of  the 
Nicolaitanes,  or  the  religious  indifference 
of  the  body  of  a  Church  which  has  left  its 
first  love :  the  candlestick  was  removed, 
not  from  the  clergy  only  in  the  one  case, 
nor  from  the  laity  only  in  the  other,  but 
all  were  swept  away  together.  The  laity 
among  the  Arians  were  not  excused  be- 
cause they  left  the  Catholic  faith  in  com- 
pany with  their  bishops ;  nor  were  those  of 
the  ^ler^,  who,  in  latter  days,  cast  off 
episcopal  authority  because  of  the  cla- 
mors «of  the  people,  thus  justified.    God 


only  can  precisely  jadge  of  the  degi 
sin  in  parties  thus  situated;  but  as  a i 
of  sound  theory  in  religion  and  tbeal 
the  clergy  are  concerned  in  the  em 
their  flocks :  the  laity  are  inrolved  i 
heresies  and  schisms,  and  other  tat 
astical  crimes  of  their  oishops  and  pii 

This  mutual  responsibility  of  clem 
laity  would  result  even  from  the  prinei 
of  a  civil  polity  of  the  nature  of  irhiel 
Church,  as  a  society,  necessarily  paiti 
but  they  follow  still  more  manifestly  a 
the  consequences  of  her  spiritual  in 
and  are  plainly  stated  in  the  sacred  t 
tures,  by  the  rules  of  which  the  Chw 
ever  to  be  judged.  Surely  nothiqt 
be  clearer  than  the  words  of  Stl 
'^  Whether  one  member  suffer,  all 
members  suffer  with  it,  or  one  membi 
honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  wil! 
now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  anda 
bers  in  particular.'^ 

Thus  we  see  that,  in  matters  M 
spiritual,  the  laity  are  very  serioinl] 
sponsible  for  the  proceedings  of  the  Ci 
as  carried  on,  well  or  ill,  oy  its  appoi 
ministers.  How  greatly  they  are  tafv 
in  the  same  matters,  needs  not  to 
proved  at  much  length ;  since  the  vai 
of  the  sacraments,  the  soundness  of  • 
trine,  the  catholicity  of  fellowship, 
tainly  concern  them  quite  as  netiq 
the  clergy  themselves.  But  as  soon  H 
take  into  consideration  those  matMH 
which  the  Church  partakes  of  the  ov 
of  a  civil  polity,  we  find  the  interest  d 
laity  in  its  regulations  so  much  incree 
that  sometimes  they  are  evenmoTenf 
concerned  than  the  clergy  themselrea 
single  line  of  Greorge  Herbert  wiU  il 
trate  these  principles ;  he  says, 

>'The  Scriptures  bid  uii  (ut ;  the  Chairh  null 

Here  is  the  scriptural  part  (the  propi 
and  benefit  of  fasting),  laity  and  di 
arc  concerned  equally  :  but  so  soon  M 
\!)hurch  exerts  its  authority  in  the  wa 
polity  (to  determine  the  time),  the  li 
upon  whose  secular  habits  a  religiouie 
cise  makes  a  greater  incursion,  are  bl 
the  most  concerned.  The  same  n 
holds  in  every  rule  for  the  regulatkN 
penance  or  communion,  for  the  tk 
mining  of  the  proper  recipients  of  bepd 
the  proper  candidates  for  holy  ordeni  < 
the  like.  And  to  go  a  step  Urther;  it 
are  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  vi 
are  spiritual  only  by  accident,  and  it 
rectly,  such  as  the  means  used  in  oolk 
ing  funds  for  charitable  or  religiooi  p 
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,  and  for  the   carrying  on   of   the 
ao\  AM  merit  of  the  Church;  and  in  these 
pe  "   Lte  and  direct  interest  of  the 

ther  paramount, 
^'iuf'^^,  vviiich  are  the  true  Church  prin- 
*«*  on  the   subject  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  will  be  suflictent  to  answer  the 
irge  ot  priestcraft  against  those  of  the 
ly  who  enforce  sound  principles  on 
1  iubJGct:   and  to  make  thoso  of  the 
fwho  wish  to  act  up  to  the  high  prin- 
^es  which    they  profesSj  feel   that  as 
nrrhmen  they  possesis  a  sacred  character 
bich  mu?t  not  be  lightly  coinpromisedj 
'  spiritual  privilcj^es  which  they  may 
bll  think  worth  contending  for,  against 
\  low  principles  of  dissienters  and  quasi- 
tenter;^ — Poole  on  the  44dmis^ion  of  Lay 
'trf  to   the   Siftiod^^  of  the    Church   m 
iiand, 
^  [The  Rev,  Calvin  Collon,  L.L.D.,  in  his 
on  the  '•  Geniiii*  and  Mission 
ant  Episcopal  Church  m  the 
5,*'  thus  ably  writer  upon  **  i^he 
Dportance  of  the  laity  as  a  co-ordinate 
»er  <»f  the  Araerican  Episcopal  Churchy 
1  ilsetTect  as  a  corporate  element  of  the 
' .  on  her  genius  and  mission.'' 
^ictual  posilimi  of  the  laity,  as  an 
llive  power  in  the  American  Epis* 
iChurchj  is  in  substance  as  follows: 
J  the  ve.^tries  they  are  always  paramount^ 
power  to  choose   a   rector,  and  to 
tnige  all  the  temporalities  of  the  parish, 
s  ^estrjmen  and  wardenfi,  who  consli- 
f  the  vestry,  as  a  corporate  body,  are 
«aby  the  people  of  whom  the  parish 
looropwed,  in  such  manner  a**  to  be  the 
opws  representatives,  so  that   the   pa- 
hioners  conFlilule  the  basia  of  the  pow» 
of  the   vestry.     In   the  parishes  and 
the*,  the  laity  are  supreme,  the  rector, 
ilhere  be  one,  acting  usually  as  chair- 
The  corporal e  powers  and  by-laws 
E^ltiei,  Tnay  not  in  all  dioceses  be  uni- 
fBljbulthe  influence  of  the  lahy^  both 
l^ptriAhas  and  vestries,  is  always  para- 
ont.    The  dioce-'?an  conventions  having 
ority  over   all  the  churches  in   their 
«ti?e  dioceseSj  for  legi.slation  and  go- 
"tneni^  are  composed   of  ihe  clers^y, 
^  ol  representatives  from  tlie  veFtries, 
l^'Uch  manner,  that  the  laity  always  hold 
^  Nance   of  power  against  the   clergv, 
)^^he never  the  two   orders  come  in 
"l|i«^t,  or  fur  any  other  sufficient  reasons^ 
^j'lsion  is  made  for  a  small  number  of 
«<?r  order,  varying  in  the  dioceses  from 
^  '0  five,  and  always  available,  to  call 
^  ^  vote  of  orders,  by  which  means, 


each  order,  if  di?;po?ed,  has  a  negative  on 
the  action  of  the  other.  The  authority  of 
a  diocesan  convention  is  co-extensive  with 
its  jurisdiction,  for  all  interna!  purposes, 
so  mr  as  it  does  not  interfere  witli  the  Je* 
gisbiion  of  the  General  Convention. 

The  Cieneral  Convention  of  the  Pro- 
testant EpiHCopal  Church  in  (he  Uniled 
Slates,  is  the  supreme  synod  for  the  ge- 
neral purposes  of  legislation  and  govern- 
ment over  the  whole  Church  to  the  extent  of 
her  comniuiaon  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
is  compo?5ed  ot  two  houses,  namely:  the 
house  of  bishops,  and  the  house  of  clerical 
and  lay  deputies — the  latter  bein^  repre- 
sentatives of  the  diocesan  conventioiiSj  not 
to  exceed  four  of  each  order  for  each  con- 
vention. On  the  call  of  the  clerical  and 
lay  representatives  of  any  diocese,  ordina- 
narily  available,  if  de!*iretl,  the  house  is 
reqiiired  In  vote  by  orders  :  in  which  case 
a^ajn,  as  in  the  diocesan  conventions,  the 
rnajoriiy  of  ihe  lay  vote  may  be  a  neiiative 
on  ihe  vote  of  the  cler;*ry — each  order  in 
this  case,  having  but  one  vole  for  each 
convention  represented.  In  this  way,  as 
will  be  seeUy  ihe  laity  hohl  a  balance  of 
power*  A  concurrent  vote  of  both  houses 
IS  required  for  the  validity  of  nn  act  of 
legislation,  by  which,  as  will  be  seen, 
each  house  has  a  negative  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  other.  The  practical  operation 
of  the  negative  of  the  hou*e  of  bishops,  is 
precii^ely  the  same,  as  it  the  tliree  order* 
should  sit  in  one  house,  and  vote  by  or- 
der*; and  the  negative  of  any  one  order, 
in  a  vote  by  orders,  is  as  potent  as  that  of 
any  of  the  three  orders.  (See  Constitution, 
page  156.) 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  laily  have  a 
paramount  power  in  the  vestries,  and  a 
co-ordinate  power  in  the  diocesan  and 
general  conventions.  The  purpose  nf  such 
an  organization  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church,  us  many  times  remarked,  or  sug- 
geated^  in  this  work,  was  to  establish  her 
republican  character^  in  cotiformiiy  to  the 
genius  of  the  American  people,  and  of 
American  infilitutions,  as  well  as  in  con- 
formity to  the  primitive  consiitution  of  the 
Church  by  the  Apostles,  when  the  lirst 
synods  were  composed  not  only  of  the 
*'  Apostles  and  Riders,"  but  "  of  In©  inulli- 
tude  of  the  faithful.'' 

The  clergy  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  are   not   only   content,   but    well 

C leased,  with  that  constitution,  which 
rings  the  laity  to  sit  side  by  side  wilk 
themselves  in  all  public  councils,  and 
which  makes  the  laity  a  co-ordinate  power 
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in  ihe  legislation  and  government  of  the 
Church.  It  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  auspicious  events  of  modern  times — 
certainly  for  the  Church — which  matured 
and  consummated  this  arrangement;  and 
more  especially  as  it  is  now  placed  be- 
yond all  possibility  of  reversal,  or  of  a  retro- 
grade movement.  It  is  a  fixed  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  and  of  the  United  States. 

The  benefits  of  this  arrangement  are 
numerous  and  diversified.  In  the  first 
place,  it  establishes  mutual  confidence 
and  a  concert  of  action  between  the  clergy 
and  laity.  The  latter  have  no  jealousy  of 
the  former,  and  can  have  none,  because 
they  know  their  own  position  in  the 
Church  is  one  of  paramount  influence. 
Next,  it  commends  the  Church  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people,  as  a  re- 
publican institution.  All  can  see,  that 
such  is  its  character,  firmly  and  immuta- 
bly established.  This  is  a  fact,  and  a  re- 
lation of  supreme  importance.  In  the  third 
place,  it  gives  to  the  Church  all  the  benefit 
of  the  best  and  most  useful  talents  of  the 
laity  in  legislation  and  government.  The 
Church,  in  her  present  position  and  rela- 
tions to  the  public,  and  to  the  world,  re- 
quires statesmen  of  the  highest  order  in 
the  formation  and  extension  of  her  code ; 
and,  fortunately,  she  has  such  men  within 
her  pale,  who  are  also  found  in  her  public 
councils. 

It  is  no  libel  on  the  character  of  clergy- 
men, to  recognise  the  fact,  which  is  unde- 
niable, that  they  are  generally  less  practi- 
cal in  worldly  affairs  than  laymen.  It 
results  from  the  very  nature  of  their  profes- 
sional pursuits.  Their  function  is,  to  think 
and  discourse  of  the  future  world,  more 
than  of  the  present.  They  are  more  su- 
blimated in  their  views  and  feelings,  and 
are  sometimes  found  highly  imaginative. 
But  the  entire  legislation  of  the  Church 
falls  within  the  province  of  practical  men, 
of  statesmanlike  views,  who  are  more 
commonly  found  among  laymen  than 
among  clergymen.  Laymen  are  indispen- 
sable as  a  balancing  power,  often  as  a 
check,  always  as  an  auxiliary  in  handling 
the  temporal  economy  of  a  religious  com- 
monwealth.—On  the  19th  of  April,  1529, 
the  Diet  of  Spires  passed  an  ordinance, 
designed  to  put  down  Luther  and  the 
Reformers;  whereupon,  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  the 
Landgrave  of  Hes.se,  and  the  three  Dukes 
of  Lunenburg,  in  all,  six  princes  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  fourteen  representatives  of  impe- 
rial cities,  all  hymerif  made  their  solem 


PROTEST  against  this  ordinaDce;  wheooB 
the  name  of  Protestants,  it  was  tht 
action  of  laymen^  that  ^ve  name  to  Ihii 
grand  column  of  Christendom— -to  thii 
mighty  host  of  brave  hearts,  devoted  lo 
the  liberties  of  mankind,  both  in  Choitk 
and  State.  Thanks  to  God,  we  believa 
there  is  a  reliable  virtue  for  sach  a  enm, 
in  the  hearts  of  the  laity  of  the  Amerina 
Episcopal  Church.  If  iieetls  be,  we  donbc 
not,  thev  would  reassert  the  solemn  n> 
TEST  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  of  hisai* 
Bociates,  as  made  in  1529;  the  form  of 
which  would  naturally  be  against  the  in- 
troduction and  progress  of  Romanism  in  the 
Church  of  which  they  are  members.] 

LAMBETH  ARTICLES.  Certain  arti- 
cles so  called  because  they  were  dnwi 
up  at  Lambeth  in  the  year  1595,  br  the 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  tin 
Bishop  of  London. 

It  appears  that  towards  the  clow  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  errors  of  Cil- 
vinism  had  spread  amongtheclei^oflho 
Church  of  England.  These  errors  were  op- 
posed by  some  of  the  most  learned  dirioei 
of  Cambridge.  But  the  opponents  of  Cil* 
vinism  were  denounced  as  persons addided 
to  popery ;  and  the  heads  of  houses  tci- 
tured  to  censure  one  divine  becaiue  he 
denied  some  points  of  CalvinisticdocfiiBe, 
and  spoke  disrespectfully  of  Calvin,  Pew 
Martyr,  and  others.  Archbishop  \Vbil- 
gift,  and  some  other  bishops,  were  inclined 
to  take  part  with  the  heads  of  housei  it 
Cambridge,  and,  adhering  to  the  popaltf  # 
side,  to  condemn  the  orthodox  diTioei. 
They  met  together  at  Lambeth  pabce, 
and  there  Archbishop  White:ift,  Dr.  Vu- 
ghan,  elect  of  Bangor,  Dr.  Fletcher,  eleet 
of  London,  Dr.  Trindell,  dean  of  Ely,  end 
the  Calvinistic  divines  from  Cambridge, 
digested  under  the  nine  following  headi 
what  are  called  the  Lambeth  Artides: 

'*  L  God  hath  from  etemity  predesti- 
nated certain  persons  to  life,  and  hitlt 
reprobated  certain  persons  unto  death,  f 
The  moving  or  efficient  cause  of  predesti- 
nation unto  life  is  not  the  foresight  of 
faith,  or  of  perseverance,  or  of  good  works, 
or  of^  anything  that  is  in  the  persons  pre- 
destinated: but  the  alone  will  of  God's 
good  pleasure.  3.  The  predestinate  are  a 
predetermined  and  certain  number,  which 
can  neither  be  lessened  nor  increased,  i 
Such  as  are  not  predestinated  to  salvatioD 
shall  inevitably  bo  condemned  on  acconot 
of  their  sins.  5.  The  true,  lively,  and 
justifying  faith,  and  the  spirit  of  God  justi- 
fying, is  not  extinguished,  doth  not  a- 
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ly  fnil^  dolh  not  vanish  away  in  the 
eel,  either  finally  or  totally.  6.  A  tnie 
"ftfer,  thai  is,  one  who  is  endued  wiih 
*fing  faith,  is  certiiied  by  the  full 
mnce  of  faith  that  his  sins  are  forgiven, 
Dtl  ihat  he  ftlinll  be  everlastingly  eaveti 
J  CnnisT.  7.  Saving  grace  is  not  allowed, 
biioi  imparted,  is  not  granted  to  all  men, 
by  which  Ihey  may  be  saved  if  they  will, 
rl.  No  man  l?  able  to  come  to  CriRjsXj 
tXili^^  it  be  ^iven  him,  and  unless  the 
Fathfr  draw  hirn;  and  all  men  are  not 
drawn  by  the  Father^  ihat  they  may 
eome  to  his  Son.  9,  It  is  uot  in  the  will 
or  power  of  every  man  to  be  saveil.*^ 

the*e  articles,  asserting  the  most  ofTen* 

iiie  of  ihe  Calvinistic  position^  were  not 

wt^pted  by  I  he  Church,  and  consefjuently 

wptenf  no  authority,  although  they  were 

employi^l  at  the  time  to  silence  those  by 

aulnortty  against  whom  arfrument  could 

not  prevail    The  prelates  who  drew  them 

up  acted  without  anlhorily,  for  they  were 

notas^mhled  in  a  Rynod.     A  synod  is  an 

assembly  of  bishops  and  presbyters  duly 

convened.    In  this  instance  t  lie  re  was  no 

invention*     The  meeting  was  a  mere 

private  conference  ;  and  the  decision  was 

of  no  more  weijihi  than  the  charge  of  a 

bishop  delivered  without   a  consultation 

wilii  his  clergy,  which   is  only  the  ex- 

pr^flsion  of  a  private  opinion,  h  may  be 

tlmi  even  of  an  Arian  or  Sabellian ;  and 

*h)cl»,  though  heard  with  respect,  is  only 

to  be  irealetl  a*  ibe  opinion  of  an  indi* 

Tidual,  until  the  clergy  have  officially  re- 

c^ired  ir  aa  orthodox  :  it  was  to  be  received 

with  respect,  and  examined  with  reference 

noi  to   tiie   aulhoriiy  with  which   it  was 

fjVen,  but  according  to  its  merits.     There 

I  be  no  greater  proof  of  the  absence  of 

'nism    iVom    the    thirty-nine  articles 

j^__  the  fact,  that  the  very  persons  who 

^ere  condemning  the  orthotlox  for  inno- 

ition,   were   compelled   to   invent  new 

"anicles  before  they  could  make  our  Church 

CaJvinislic,   The  conduct  of  the  archbishop 

g-       _    .   »^  offence  lo  many  pious  persons, 

y  illy  to  the  queen;  and  this  at- 

Itiiij^M    L.^    introduce   Calvinism    into   our 

Church  entirely  failed. 

LAM3IAS  DAY.  A  festival  of  the 
Romii^h  Church,  otherwise  called  St.  Peters 
thaiasj  or  St.  Peter  in  the  fitters ^  in  me- 
mory of  the  imprisonment  of  that  apostle. 
Two  derivations  have  been  given  of  the 
name  Lammas.  Hi.  The  literal  fiensH?j 
arising  from  a  ludicrous  notioti  of  the 
ttlgar,  that  St  Peter  was  patron  of  the 
"*,  from  our  SAvioua's  words  to  him, 


"  Feed  my  Lambs, ^*  2.  From  a  Saxoa 
word,  meaning  **  Loaf-ma^,^^  it  having 
been  the  custom  of  the  Saxons  to  offer  on 
this  day  (August  1}  an  oblation  of  loaves 
made  of  new  wheat,  as  the  first-fniita  of 
their  new  corn. 

LA.MPADARY.  An  officer  in  the  an- 
cient church  of  Constantinople;  so  called, 
because  it  was  his  business  to  see  that  the 
lamps  of  the  church  were  lighted,  and  to 
carry  a  taper  before  the  emperor,  the 
empress,  and  the  palriarch,  when  I  hey 
went  to  church,  or  in  procession.  The 
taper,  borne  before  the  emperor,  was  en* 
compassed  with  several  golden  circles  re- 
presenting crowns:  those  carried  before 
the  empress  and  patriarch  had  but  one. 
These  tapers  were  emblematicalj  and  sig- 
nified that  these  illustrious  personages 
were  to  enlighten  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
the  splendor  of  their  virtues. 

LANTERN.  The  central  tower  of  a 
cross  church,  when  it  is  open  over  the 
cross.  This  seems  al  ways  lo  have  been  the 
vernacular  term  for  such  a  tower.  Thus, 
William  de  Cambre  says  of  Bkhop  Skir- 
law,  '^  Mifgitam  pfjrtem  campanilis^  rulgo 
lantern,  minukrii  EborQcetuis  const nmt.^^ 

LAPSK.  When  a  patron  neglects  to 
present  a  clergyman  lo  a  benefice  in  his 
gift,  within  six  inoiilhs  after  its  vacancy, 
the  benefice  lapses  to  the  bishop;  and  if 
he  does  not  collate  within  six  tnonths,  it 
lapses  to  the  archbishop ;  ani^  if  he  neglects 
to  collate  within  six  raonth^j  it  lapses  to 
die  queen. 

LAPSED.  Those  persons  were  so  called, 
who  in  time  of  perseeuiion  denied  the  faith 
of  Christ  ;  but  again ^  on  persecution  ceas- 
ing, sought  reconciliation  and  church  com- 
munion. 

The  discipline  with  which  such  persons 
were  visiiecl  includetl  a  long  absence  from 
the  holy  eiicharist,  which  however  wa5  not 
denied  them  in  case  of  extreme  illness. 
And  the  maternal  solicitude  of  the  Church 
for  her  sons  was  so  great,  that  when  dan- 
gerous sickness  was  prevalent,  or  when 
another  persecution  seemed  to  impend,  it 
somewhat  relaxed  the  rule.  This  is  espe- 
cially shown  in  the  conduct  and  writings 
of  St.  Cyprian ;  in  whose  times  the  case 
of  the  lapsed  was  brought  before  the 
Churchj  by  circumstance,?,  more  fully,  and 
was  also  more  clearly  determined,  than  it 
had  been  before.  One  of  his  most  cele- 
brated tracts  refers  especially  lolhetrcase. 

DitTerent  circumstances  gave  to  different 
individuals  of  the  lapsed  the  names  of 
Saaijkutij  Tfiurificatif  and  LibellaticL    (Sea 
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these  words.)  The  Traditorcf  were  not 
held  wholly  free  from  the  crime  of  the 
lapsed.     (See  Traditors.) 

Those  who  absolutely  and  for  ever  fell 
away  were  classed  by  the  Church  as 
heathens,  and  had  of  course  no  ecclesias- 
tical position,  however  low. 

LATERAN  COUNCILS.  Under  thi.** 
head,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
under  the  article  on  Councils,  we  shall 
include  all  the  councils  of  the  Romish 
Church. 

Laterau  (L)  in  the  year  1123.  It  was 
convened  by  Pope  Calixtus  IT.,  who  pre- 
sided in  person,  and  consisted  of  300 
bishops.  It  decreed  that  investiture  to 
ecclesiastical  dignities  was  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  Church ;  and  that  the  practice 
of  secular  princes  giving  such  investiture 
was  an  usurpation.  The  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  was  also  decreed. 

Lateran  (II.)  in  1 139,  composed  of  nearly 
1000  bishops,  under  the  presidency  of 
Pope  Innocent  II.  It  decided  on  the  due 
election  of  this  pope,  and  condemned  the 
errors  of  Peter  de  Bruys  and  Arnold  of 
Brescia. 

Lateran  (III.)  in  1179.  At  this  council, 
with  Pope  Alexander  III.  at  their  head, 
302  bishops  condemned  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  the  '^  errors  and  impieties'' 
of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses. 

Lateran  (IV.)  in  1215,  composed  of  412 
bishopS;  under  Innocent  III.,  had  for  its 
objects  the  rebovery  of  the  Holy  Land, 
reformation  of  abuses,  and  the  extirpation 
of  heresy. 

Lyons  (I.)  in  1245,  consisting  of  140 
bishops,  and  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  Crusades,  restoring  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  and  dethroning  Fre- 
derick II.,  emperor  of  Germany.  It  was 
also  decreed  at  this  council  that  cardinals 
should  wear  red  hats. 

Lyons  (II.)  in  1274.  There  were  500 
bishops  and  about  1000  inferior  clergy 
present.  Its  principal  object  was  the  re- 
union of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 

Vienne  in  Gaul,  1311,  consisting  of 
300  bishops,  who  were  convoked  to  sup- 
press the  Knights  Templars,  condemn 
those  who  were  accused  of  heresy,  and 
assist  the  Christians  in  Palestine. 

Constance,  in  1414-1418.  Tlie  Ger- 
man emperor,  the  pope,  20  princes,  140' 
counts,  more  than  20  cardinals,  7  patri- 
archs, 20  archbishops,  91  bishops,  600 
other  clerical  dignitaries,  and  about  4000 
priests,  were  present  at  this  celebrated 
ecclesiastical  assembly,  which  was  occa- 


sioned by  the  divisions  and  contests  that 
had  arisen  about  the  affairs  of  the  Choreh. 
From  1305-1377,  the  popes  had  resided 
at  Avignon;  but  in  1378,  Gregorj  XL 
removed  the  papal  seat  back  to  Kome: 
after  his  death,  the  French  and  Italia 
cardinals  could  not  agree  upon  a  rae- 
cessor,  and  so  each  party  chose  its  own 
candidate.  This  led  to  a  schism,  vhich 
lasted  forty  years.  Indeed,  when  the 
Emperor  Sigismund  ascendecl  the  throne, 
in  1411,  there  were  three  popes,  each  of 
whom  had  anathematized  the  two  otheii 
To  put  an  end  to  these  disorders,  and  to 
stop  the  diffusion  of  the  doctrines  of  Hoa^ 
Sigismund  went  in  person  to  Italy,  Fraoee^ 
Spain,  and  Englano,  and  (as  the  Empem 
Maximilian  I.  used  to  say,  in  je8tYpe^ 
forming  the  part  of  the  beadle  of  the 
Roman  empire)  summoned  a  eenad 
council.  The  pretended  heresies  oi  Wick- 
liife  and  Huss  were  condemned,  and  the 
latter,  notwithstanding  the  assurances  of 
safety  ^iven  him  by  the  emperor,  vis 
burnt,  July  6,  1415;  and  his  friend  and 
companion,  Jerome,  of  Prague,  met  with 
the  same  fate, 'May  30,  1416.  The  thiM 
popes  were  formally  deposed,  and  Maitii 
V.  was  legally  chosen  to  the  chair  of  SL 
Peter. 

Basle,  1431,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  cardinal  legate  Juliano  Cxsarioi  of 
St.  Angelo,  after  holding  not  fewer  thai 
forty-five  sessions,  termmated  its  hhon, 
May  16,  1443.  Its  objects,  which  rat 
partly  attained,  were  to  extirpate  heresieii 
limit  the  power  of  the  pope,  effect  a  it- 
formation  of  the  clergy,  and  consolkiale 
the  interests  of  the  Church.  Its  decreei 
are  not  admitted  into  any  of  the  Romaa 
collections,  and  are  considered  of  no  as- 
thorily  by  the  Roman  lawyers.  Theyaie, 
however,  recognised  in  points  of 


law  in  France  and  Germany ;  and  thoodi 
some  later  concordats  have  modified  tie 
application  of  them,  they  have  never  beea 
formally  or  entirely  annulled. 

Florence,  1439-1442.  It  was  composed 
of  141  bishops,  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  legates  of  the  patriarchs 
of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem. 
It  eilected  a  renunciation  of  schism  oa 
the  part  of  the  Greeks,  and  an  abjaratioo 
of  heresy  on  the  part  of  the  Arraimans. 

Lateran  (V.)  in  1512,  convened  by  Pop* 
Julius  II.,  to  oppose  another  held  by  nine 
cardinals  of  high  rank  the  yearbetoreit 
Pisa,  with  a  view  to  bridle  his  wild  aoi* 
mosity,  turbulence,  and  contumacy.  It 
declared  that  council  schismatic,  abolished 


tic  sanction  I  and  strengthened 
of  the  Roman  eee. 
,  convoked  and  opened  by  Paul  HI* 
i5:  conlmued  under  Julius  11!.,  and, 
numerous  inlerrupUonp,  brouglit  lo 
|e  m  15*>3,  under  the  pontificate  of 
'IV.  h»  object  was  professedly  to 
ecclesiastical  abuses,  but  really  to 
t  and  crush  the  Reformation. 
tnt.) 

TUDINARIANS.     Certain  divines 
led  from  the  latitude  of  iheir  prinei- 
The  term  is  chieHy  applied  to  isome 
I  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
"^*^^hed    to  the  En^li^h   estabhsh- 
cb>  but  regarded  episcopacy, 
of  public  worship,  as  among  the 
■clifferent.    They  would   nul   e\- 
from  their  communion  those  who 
^   from   them  in  those  particulars. 
f  of  the  latitudifiarian  divines  com- 
lid  as  CalviniHis,  and  ended  as  So- 
la. 
rrERDAY  SAINTS.      (See  Mar- 

H 

TRIA.  (See  DuHa) 
VVS,  The  service  w^hich  followed 
Ifler  the  noclurn  was  so  designated 
I  the  Reformation.  The  lauds  are 
In  the  reformed  Church  of  England, 
Id  in  the  matins. 

IJDS,  in   Church   music,  hymns   of 
K 

DBA*  A  name  given  to  a  collection 
h  cells  at  &ome  distance  from  each 
»  in  which  the  hermits  of  ancient 
'  lived  together  in  a  wilderness. 
i  hermits  did  not  live  in  community, 
|ch  monk  provided  for  himself  in  his 
^1  celL  The  moc^t  celebrated  Lauras 
ened  in  ecclesiastical  history  were  in 
fine;  as  tfie  Laura  of  St.  Euthymus, 
ba,  the  Laura  of  the  Towers,  &c. 
%'ACRUM.  (See  Pimna.) 
V-BAPTISM.  (See  Baptim.)  Bap- 
lilmiai.Htered  by  persons  not  in  holy 
\  L  €.  by  laymen. 

I  a  first  pnnciple  of  the  Church  of 
lliat  no  one  has  a  right  to  execute 
bnciton  of  the  minisiry,  till  he  has 
lawfully  invested  with  the  ministerial 
,  It  is  nUo  confessed  that  the  ad- 
Ihitton  of  baptism  is  one  of  the  func* 
of  the  ministry-  It  followf*,  therefore, 
>one  have  a  ri^ht  to  adminic^ter  bap- 
but  thojM?  holding  ministerial  autho- 
Here,  then,  there  can  be  no  dispute  j 
Ni  have  tio  right  to  baptize.  But 
it  they  ihould  baptize  in  spite  of  this 
I  iulerJictl    Is  there  any  force  or 


validity  in  an  act  done  in  open  violation  of 
a  fixed  principle  of  the  Church*  Her« 
is  the  important  ouestion  of  the  contro- 
versy— !he  very  "pith  of  the  mailer;" 
and  it  resolves  itself  into  this  simple  in- 
quiry:— Suppose  that  a  layman  has  no 
rii^ht  to  baptize,  has  he  also  no  abiltftf^ 
The  distinction  between  these  it  will  be 
well  to  keep  in  view.  A  man  may  have 
ability  to  do  an  action  without  the  Hght  to 
exercise  that  ability,  and  so  vice  versa. 
And  again,  a  citizen  may  be  in  full  pos- 
session of  intellectual  and  physical  qualirt- 
cations  for  a  public  ofTice :  but  without 
either  7ight  or  ohhttf  to  pe rf onn  the  au- 
thnritAlive  acts  of  such  an  office,  till  these 
are  conferred  upon  him  by  the  etiperior 
power.  Whence  then  does  a  layman  de- 
rive any  ability  to  baptize?  ^Ve  do  not 
here  mean  the  ability  to  perform  the  phy- 
sical acta  of  reciting  the  form,  and  pouring 
tJie  water  (for  these  are  in  every  one^s 
power)  J  but  that  of  standing  as  God's 
agent  in  etTectiug  ''a  death  nnio  ?iin,  and 
a  new  birth  unto  righteonsne^s  :• '  in  con- 
ferring remission  of  bins,  and  declaring 
that  '''  kercby,^^  in  this  very  act  of  usurp- 
ation, **  children  of  wrath  are  made  the 
children  of  grace/'  How  can  any  one, 
not  a  lawful  minister,  possess  abdity  to 
this  extent?  With  all  humility,  we  reply, 
that  we  know  not,  unless  the  sacrament 
work  ex  opere  operato :  and  thus  the  Romish 
Church  is  in  so  far  consistent  in  allowing 
mid  wives  and  others  to  baptize.  She 
does  believe  that  the  sacrament  works 
ex  opcri  operato;  but  is  il  not  a  little  sin- 
gular that  the  extremes  of  ultra  Protes- 
tantism and  Romanism  should  here  meet? 
If  a  layman  s^hould  perform  the  external 
part  of  ordination,  cuntirmation,  absolu- 
tion, consecration  of  ihe  eucliarisi,  &c.,  we 
agree  in  the  conclusion,  that  this  is  null 
and  void,  because  he  has  no  power  over 
the  internal  and  spiritual  part  of  such 
olTiees-.  If  baptism,  therefore,  be  anything 
more  than  an  external  ceremony,  the  same 
conclusion  would  seem  to  follow,  for  any- 
thing we  can  learn  from  Scripture  to  the 
contrary.  VV^e  have  no  proof  that  Christ 
ever  promised  to  sanction  lay  baptism  ;  or 
that  he  conferred  the  power  of  baptizing 
on  any  but  the  clergy ;  or  that  the  apostles 
ever  imparted  it  to  any  other  but  cler:^*; 
or  ttiat  Christ  ever  pledged  himself  to 
bind  or  loose  in  heaven  what  laymen  might 
bind  or  loose  on  earth.  I'o  say  the  least^ 
then,  there  is  very  great  uncertainty  as  to 
the  snirilual  effect  of  baptisms  administered 
by  those  whom  aeilher  the  head  of  thy 
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Church,  nor  his  apostles,  ever  commis- 
sioned to  baptize.  This  appears  to  us  a 
manifest  result  of  the  principle  from  which 
we  started:  and  unless  that  principle  be 
preserved,  we  see  not  how  the  integrity  of 
the  Church  can  be  maintained,  or  how  the 
prerogatives  and  powers  of  the  ministry 
can  be  asserted,  or  why,  except  as  a  mere 
matter  of  expediency,  there  should  be  any 
ministry  at  all.  For,  if  it  be  granted  that 
though  laymen  have  no  right  to  perform 
priestly  offices,  if  yet,  they  choose,  they 
can  perform  them:  i.  e.  their  usurped 
acts  are  ratified  in  heaven,  equally  with 
those  of  an  empowered  ministry:  this  is 
to  overturn  the  very  foundations  of  apos- 
tolic order ;  to  deprive  the  clergy  of  tneir 
divine  commission,  or  to  effectually  neu- 
tralize it;  and,  finally,  to  reduce  their 
office,  in  the  judgment  of  the  world,  to  the 
low  rank  of  a  mere  literary  profession  or 
ecclesiastical  employment. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  legitimate  conse- 
quences of  the  principle  on  which  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ministry  rests.  But  when  we 
turn  to  the  practice  of  the  Church,  we  are 
struck  with  an  apparent  contrariety.  In 
very  early  times,  the  baptisms  of  laymen, 
anci  of  degraded  or  schismatical  priests, 
were  not  in  all  cases  repeated,  though 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who,  like  St. 
Cyprian,  were  resolved  to  maintain  the 
strictest  view  of  their  invalidity.  That 
such  baptisms  were  suffered  to  pass  in  the 
century  next  after  the  apostles,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove;  and  in  the  succeeding 
age  the  probability  is,  that  they  were  only 
tolerated  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 
Still  the  fact  is  undeniable,  that  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  lay  baptisms  have 
occurred  in  the  Church,  and  in  such  cases 
rebaptization  was  not  always  thought 
necessary. 

How,  then,  could  the  Church  vindicate 
herself  in  a  procedure  which  seemed  sub- 
versive of  one  of  her  cardinal  principles? 
for,  at  first  sight,  the  charge  of  inconsis- 
tency appears  inevitable ;  and  yet,  as  every 
tyro  knows,  the  ancient  Church  was  tena- 
cious of  her  rights,  and  exact  in  her  ad- 
ministration, almost  to  a  proverb.  To  us, 
the  key  to  the  matter  seems  to  have  been 
this.  While  the  Church  acknowledged  no 
authority  in  laymen  to  baptize,  yet  if  they 
did  go  through  the  regular  forms,  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  sacrament  was  actually 
performed.  Hence,  in  all  cases,  diligent 
inquiry  was  made  whether  the  element  of 
water  was  applied,  and  whether  this  was 
done  in  the  name  of  the  sacred  Trinity. 


On  proof  of  this,  the  concession  was  msde 
that  80  far  baptism  had  been  given.  Bat 
while  the  Church  allowed  that  laymet 
could  perform  the  external  Mti  of  baptiimi 
she  seems  to  have  denied  altogether  ibt 
they  could  communicate  its  imnimi 
graces  ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  mistake  not, 
a  lay  baptism  was  never  esteemed  po- 
fect,  complete,  and  without  defect,*,  i 
valid  both  in  its  external  and  interoai  puti. 
A  person  so  baptized,  on  retaroing  to  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  or  on  applioatioa  lor 
admittance  to  its  hi^er  privileges,  was  » 
ceived  without  the  repetition  of  the  ezl» 
nal  part  of  the  initiatory  sacrameDt  bK 
was  endued  with  remission  and  the  Hou 
Spirit,  by  the  laying  on  of  die  Inshop'i 
hands  in  confirmation,  these  spiritual  gill 
bein^  those  which  were  wanting  in  the 
applicant's  lay  baptism.  Now,  if  tiai 
were  so,  the  Church  stands  clear  of  wbj 
charge  of  inconsistency ;  nay,  more,  IH 
exhibits  her  adherence  to  prmcif^e  in  thi 
strongest  light,  by  treating  lay  baptism  m 
a  mere  form  of  that  sacrament,  "  wiiboH 
the  power  thereof"  This,  we  think,  mi 
the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Church.  Aid 
though  confirmation  is  an  ordinanoe  dii* 
tinct  from  baptism,  yet  it  always  preseivri 
a  closer  alliance  with  that  sacraraent  tta 
with  the  holy  eucharist,  being  ancienlhf 
given  either  in  immediate  connexioawitt 
baptism,  or  at  a  period  very  Utile  lobis* 
quent  to  it. 

So  far  as  the  irregular  baptism  of  hflit* 
tics  and  schismatics  were  concerned,  it  u 
incontestible  that  the  compensating  pne* 
tice  just  referred  to  was  veiy  geneiaDf 
adopted.  And  that  confirmation  was^TCS, 
in  such  cases,  not  only  for  the  confemngti 
its  own  proper  graces^  but  also  with  thi 
direct  object  of  correctm^  the  deficieneiei 
of  a  previous  baptism,  is  manifest  fioa 
the  language  of  early  writers.  Leo,  vl 
writing  to  Nicetius,  bishop  of  Aqoiloi. 
remarks,  '^  that  such  as  received  baptism 
from  heretics  *  *  *  were  to  be  received 
only  by  invocation  of  the  Holt  Spirit,  aod 
imposition  of  hands,  and  that  because 
they  had  before  only  received  thej^ 
of  baptism,  without  the  sanctifying  fxwrr 
of  it."  St.  Augustine  "  supposes,"  sij* 
Bingham,  '*'  that  they  who  are  thus  b•{^- 
tized  received  the  outward  visible  sacia" 
ment,  but  not  the  invisible,  eternal,  sancti- 
fying grace  of  the  Spirit."  Thesegnce*} 
"  hereftics  and  schismatics  were  not  sup- 
posed qualified  to  give,  nor  they  who  de- 
sired baptism  at  their  hands  qualified  to 
receive,  till  they  retumed  with  repentance 
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charlr?  to  the  unity  of  the  Church 
un  ,  aim  then  the  Cfiarch.  by  imposi- 
;i  of  hftnd§,  and  invocation  of  the  Holy 
■rr,  might  obtain  for  ihem  those  bless- 
■  arul  graces  which  might  have  been 
■111  bapiisrn,  &c.  This  was  the  general 
■B  of  the  Church ;  for  which  reason 
B  anpointed  that  impo^Uion  of  hands 
Rila  be  given  to  mch  as  returned  to  the 
tOfch.  in  order  to  obtain  the  grace  of  the 
ilT  Gho^  for  them  by  prayer,  which 
iy  wanted  before,  as  navinij  received 
ptkni  from  those  who  had  no  power  to 
^e»lhe  Holy  Ghost-  Innocent  Bays>lhat 
heir  miniairalions  were  defective  in  ihi^^ 
It  they  could  not  give  l!ie  Holy  Ghost; 
i\  therefore  poch  a*  were  baptized  by 
»m  were  imperfect,  and  were  to  be  re- 
ved  with  imnositioii  of  hands,  that  they 
gbttherebv  ootam  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
!o»T.-'  "  This,- '  adds  Bingham,  **  was 
I  true  and  only  method  of  ^upplyin^  the 
bets  of  heretical  baptism,  as  i;*  evident 
m  all  the  pa*sace^  which  speak  of  the 
I  of  the  ftacred  uuriionj  which  was  join- 
widi  imposition  of  hand.^  and  prayer, 
e  the  grace  of  remission  of  sinsj 
other  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spiiut, 
were  wanting  before.  '  Confirma- 
as  the  re  lore  regarded  as  supplying 
I  was  deficient  in  the  unauiaorized 
m  of  heretics  and  schismatics;  and 
h  less  is  said  about  the  usurped  bap* 
of  orthodox  laymen,  yet  analogy 
lead  us  to  jud^e  that  a  resort  was 
the  mme  expedient  to  relieve  their 
eeiion.  Thus  much  we  know^  that 
cient  Church  stood  firmly  on  princi- 
rid  yet  that  laymen  sometimes  bap- 
in  ilirect  defiance  of  that  principle, 
in  such  cases  the  external  part  was 
cjtiently  not  repeated;  therefore,  by 
process,  this  iroperiect  baptism  was 
"  and  consummated,  and  we  read 
other  such  process  than  that  just 

the  Church  of  England  there  js  some 
ily  both  of  opinion  and  practice  with 
pt   to  lay-baptisms.    By   some  per- 
Ithey  are  regarded  as  vahd ;  by  others, 
erfect,  tilf  ratified  by  confirmation, 
f  use  of  the  hypolhevical  form ;  by 
s,  as  totally  invalid.     From  the 
kngustine,  the  first  archbishop  of 
tfbury,  till   that  of  Archbishop  Ban- 
in   the  reign  of  James  I.^  lay-bap- 
Is  were  recognised  in  our  Church;  but 
mgrere  baptisms  by  atithorizfd  persons, 
j^^^fao  had  received  episcopaUicense 
^^■•t*    In  llie  Ktiga  of  Edward  VL, 
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it  was  ordered  in  the  office  of  private  bap- 
tism, that  they  *'  that  be  present  shall  call 
upon  Goo  for  hi.^  grace,  and  say  the  Lord's 
prayer,  if  the  time  will  suffer,  and  thea 
oneoftkem  shall  name  the  child,  and  dip 
him  in  water,  or  ponr  water  upon  htm, 
Faying,"  kc.  But  the  rubric  now  stands 
altered  thus :  '»  First  let  the  minister  of  the 
parish  (or  in  his  absence  any  othtr  iauful 
minisler  that  can  be  procured)  with  them 
that  are  present  call  upon  God  and  say  the 
LoRD^s  prayer,  and  so  many  of  the  collecis 
appointed  to  be  said  before  in  the  form  of 
public  baptism,  as  the  lime  and  present 
exigence  will  suffer.  And  then  the  child 
being  named  by  some  one  that  is  present, 
the  minister  shall  throw  water  upon  it, 
saying,"  kc.  This  would  seem  tofhow  a 
desire  on  Ihe  part  of  the  Church  to  pre- 
vent laymen  from  baptizing,  though  it  at- 
taches, of  course,  such  great  importance 
to  this  holy  sacrament,  that  fhe  permits 
any  lawful  minister,  i.  e.  any  miniMer  of 
the  Church,  to  otTiciate  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, even  though  in  another  man^s  palish- 
Having  now  given  the  reader  aa  ab- 
ptfact  of  the  state  of  this  question,  we 
leave  him  to  judge  as  well  as  he  can, 
where  lies  the  preponderance  of  truth, 
and  the  place  of  greatest  safely.  Thai  the 
lawfully  ordained  ministers  of  Christ 
have  the  power  and  right  of  administer- 
ing true  baptism,  is  inconleslible.  Whether 
any  others  poseess  the  like  power,  we  shall 
know  and  acknowledge,  when  ihey  pro- 
duce their  commission  to  "go  and  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  FATfrER,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. '^ 

LAY-BROTHERS,  among  the  Roman- 
ists, are  the  servants  of  a  convent. 

A  htf-hroiker  wears  a  difierent  habit 
from  that  of  the  religious:  he  never  enters 
into  the  choir,  nor  is  present  at  the  chap- 
ters. He  is  not  in  any  orders,  nor  makes 
any  vow,  except  of  constancy  and  obe- 
dieace.  He  is  employed  in  the  temporal 
concerns  of  the  convent,  and  has  the  care 
of  the  kitchen,  gate,  &c. 

The  institution  of  lay-hrothtri  begftn  io 
the  eleventh  century.  The  persons,  on 
whom  this  title  and  office  were  conferred» 
were  too  ignorant  to  become  clerks,  mnd 
therefore  applied  themselves  wholly  lo 
bodily  work,  in  which  ihey  expressed  that 
zeal  for  religion,  which  coulu  not  exert 
itself  in  spiritual  exercises. 

In  the  nunneries  there  are  also  Imj-mtern^ 
who  are  retained  in  the  conveats  for  the 
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service  of  the  mmsj  in  like  manner  as  the 
lay-brothers  are  for  that  of  the  monks. 

LAY-ELDERS.  After  Calvin  had  set- 
tled the  presbyterian  form  of  government 
at  Geneva,  and  that  model  was  followed 
elsewhere,  laymen  were  admitted  into  a 
share  or  part  of  the  administration  of  the 
Church,  under  the  denomination  of  lay- 
elders.  This  sort  of  officers  was  utterly 
unknown  in  the  Church  before  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  is  now  admitted  only 
where  the  presbyterian  government  ob- 
tains. 

LAYING  ON  OF  HANDS.  (See  Impo- 
sition of  Hands.) 

LEAGUE,  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND 
COVENANT.  (See  Covenant.)  Thiswas 
a  compact  established  in  1643,  to  form  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  Scottish  and 
English  Presbyterians.  Those  who  took 
it  pledged  themselves,  without  respect  of 
persons,  to  endeavor  the  "  extirpation  of 
popery  and  prelacy  (i.  e.  church  govern- 
ment by  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chan- 
cellors and  commissaries,  deans,  deans 
and  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  all  other 
ecclesiastical  officers  depending  on  that 
hierarchy),  superstition,  heresy,  schism, 
profaneness,  and  whatever  shall  be  founu 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power 
of  godliness.'^  It  was  opposed  by  the 
parliament  and  assembly  at  Westminster, 
and  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Scottish  Kirk,  in  1G45.  in  1G50, 
Charles  IL,  under  compulsion  and  hypo- 
critically, declared  his  approbation  of  it. 
The  league  was  ratified  by  parliament  in 
1651,  and  subscription  recjuired  of  every 
member.  At  the  Restoration  it  was  voted 
illegal  by  parliament.     (See  Covenant.) 

LECTURER.  Long  prior  to  the  Refor- 
mation persons  were  appointed  to  read 
lectures,  chiefly  on  the  schoolmen,  before 
the  universities.  Hence  they  were  called 
lecturers.  From  the  universities  they 
passed  into  monasteries,  and  eventually 
into  parishes :  either  upon  the  settlement 
of  a  stipend  to  support  them,  or  upon  vo- 
luntary contribution  of  the  inhabitants  un- 
der the  Hcense  of  the  bishop.  The  lec- 
ture in  parish  churches  was  nothing  more 
than  a  sermon,  extra  ordinem,  as  being  no 
part  of  the  duly  of  the  incumbent,  and 
therefore  delivered  at  such  times  as  not  to 
interfere  with  his  ministrations.  AUhough 
lecturers  were  continued  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  we  read  of  Travers  being  eve- 
ning lecturer  at  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  first  injunction  respecting 
them  is  in  tlie  canons  of  James  I.    In  the 
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year  1604  directions  for  their  condact  woe 
issued  by  Archbishop  Bancroft;  and  in 
1622  the  Primate  Abbot  enjoined  that  no 
lecturer  '^should  preach  upon  Sundays aod 
holydays  in  the  afternoon,  but  upon  some 
part  of  the  catechism,  or  some  text  taken 
out  of  the  creed.  Lord's  prayer,  or  ira 
commandments/'    At  this  period  they  ilo 
not  appear  to  have  been  numerous;  ba 
about  the  year  1626,  their  numbers  weie 
much  increased  by  twelve  persons  htviiif 
been  legally  empowered  to  purchase  im- 
propriations belonging  to  laymen,  with  the 
proceeds  of  which  they  were  allowed  lo 
provide  parishes,  where  the  clergy  wen 
not  qualified  to   preach,  with  preaching 
ministers,   or  lecturers.    The  power  tlm 
granted  to  the  feoffees  of  the  impropriir 
tions,  ostensibly  for  the  good  of  the  ChuitL 
was  soon  abused,  and  made  a  handle  of 
Puritanism  by  the  appointment  of  nno^ 
thodox  preacners.    Dr.  Heylin,  in  an  act 
sermon,  preached  at  Oxfonl.  first  poinKd 
out  the  evil  of  this  new  society.    Acoonl- 
ingly,  in  1633,  Archbishop  Laud  procniei 
a  bill  to  be  exhibited  by  the  attornej-geo»> 
ral  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  against  thB 
feoffees,  wherein  they  were  chai^  wkh 
diverting  the  charity  wherewith  they  wei* 
entrusted  to  other  uses,  by  appoiDting  * 
morning  lecturer,  a  most  violent  Poritatf^ 
as  Clarendon  also  witnesses,  to  Sl  Anihuf^ 
lin's  Church,  London,  where  no  preach0C 
was  required  ]  and  generally  nominatboi^ 
nonconformists  to  their  lectureships.  ThuJi^ 
charges  having  been  established,  the  coBf< 
condemned  their  proceedings,  as  daiig0* 
rous  to  the  Church  and  state,  at  the  tuu^ 
time  pronouncing  the  mflB  and  feoffmesi^ 
made  to  such  uses  illegal;  and  so  di^* 
solved  the  same,  confiscating  the  money 
to  the  king's  use.    But  this  judgment  doe* 
not  appear  to  have  had  the  desired  efbet ; 
since  we   find  the   Bishop   of  Norwidiv 
three  years  afterwards  (1636),  cenifvio^ 
that  lecturers  were  very  frequent  in  Sutfolk* 
and  many  of  them  set  up  oy  private  g«»n- 
tlemen,  without  either  consulting  the  of' 
dinary,  or  observing  the  canons  and  di^ 
cipline  of  the  Church.     The  lecturers  •** 
the  country  were  also  said  to  run  ri^t,  ainl 
live  wide  of  discipline.    In  1637,  therefor^y 
Laud  proceeded  with  increased  rigor  again^ 
them,  and  obtained  the  king's  instruction* 
for  prohibiting  all  lecturers  preaching,  who 
refused  lo  say  the  Common    Prayer   »>* 
hood  and  surplice — a  vestment  which,  be- 
ing considered  by  them  as  a  rag  of  pO" 
pery,   they    refused  to  wear.     So  there 
seems  every  reason  to  coincide  with  the 
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of   London   in    his  lale    char^Ot 
be  assigns  I  he  origin  of  the  Jij*- 
of  the  surplice  in  preat^iing  to  these 
larers.     They  uiso  inlrotluced  the  afier- 
^ermoii,  and  ihuB^  according  to  Arch- 
Miop  Wake,  were  the  tirsit  lo  bring  into 
ilMvpuie  ilie  venerable  cuBtom  of  cate> 
sllistng.     When  in    1641   the  revenues  of 
iVehbiMhopfi  and  bishops,  deans  and  chap- 
lets  were  cunti.'^faipd,  the  advowsons  and 
taipropriatiori»   belonging  to  them    were 
employed  in  providing  lecturers,  who,  un- 
dtr  the  garb  of  siipehor  sanctity,  turned 
religion  into  rebellion,  and  faith  into  fac- 
lam.    For  these,  their  innovations,  their 
ifaricc?,  nnd   their  faction,  lecturers  have 
Wn  ^oinewliat  roughly  handled  by  Selden 
in  '      ^  ' '    Tdk. 

esioralion  their  evil  influence 
%m^  'uii.vittvily  guarded  against  by  the  act 
oConiformity,  which  enacts  that  no  person 
ihall  be  allowed  or  received  as  a  leelurer, 
tolctehe  declare  his  unfeigned  aasenland 
eoQ^nt  to  the  ihirty-nine  articles,  and 
ibtBook  of  Common  Prayer,  and  to  the 
we  of  aU  the  riles,  ceremonies,  form^j  and 
wie»  therein  contained.  It  is  further 
iWWfd,  that  prayers  shall  always  be  said 
bifoit  a  lecture  is  delivered.  Archbishop 
SWdiia  (1665)  issued  the  last  orders 
in^'  lectures  and  lecturers.  The 
I'nt  may  al  any  time  prevent  a 
it'hing  by  occuj>yirtg  the  pul- 
Leciurers  of  parishes  are 
uiily  elected  by  tin?  vestry  or 
ptu'cijiul  inhabitants,  and  are  us^ually 
iftemeion  preachers.  There  are  also  one 
or  Mjore  |eclun?f5  in  most  cathedral 
churrhei^  and  several  lectureships  have 
Will  founded  by  private  individuals,  such 
"lUdyMoyera,  Mr  Boyle's,  ihe  Bamp- 
^ftl  Ojifonl,  and  the  Hulsean  at  Cam- 
0?^'  By  a  recent  regulation  lecturers 
»l»ced  on  the  same  fooling  with  sti- 
diiry  curates,  and  an  incumbent  may 
i  them  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a 
^^^  The  following  papers  are  to  be 
•*^  to  the  bishop  by  a  clergyman  to  be 

i  K  certilkate  of  his  having  been  duly 

terf  to  the  office,  or  an  appointment 

*»B»  lilt!  hand  and  seal  of  the  person  or 

^ou§  having  power  to  appoint;  on  llie 

'  of  which    instrument   it   should  be 

J*n  by  whom  and  in  what  manner  the 

,  ^9  ball  been  vacated. 

*^  A  certitical©  sisned  by  the  incum- 

ywof  the  church,  of  hia  consent  to  the 

"^**j>a  or  appointment. 

Utters  of  orders,  deacou,  and  priest, 


4.  Letters  testimonial  bv  three  beneficed 
clergymen,  (See  form  No.  3,  in  JnstruC' 
tioiiji  a$  to  License  to  Stt/temlinry  Curates  ; 
adding^  **and  moreover  we  beltevehim  in 
our  consciences  to  be.  as  lo  his  moral 
conduct,  a  person  worthy  to  be  licensed 
lo  the  said  leclureshij^.'') 

Before  the  license  is  granted,  the  same 
subscriptions,  declarations,  and  oaths  are 
to  be  made  and  taken,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  license  to  a  stipendiary  curacy,  and 
the  lecturer  is  lo  read  the  thirty-nine 
articles. 

Within  three  months  after  he  is  licensed, 
he  is  to  read,  in  the  church  where  he  is 
appointed  lecturer,  the  declaration  ap- 
pouited  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  also 
the  certificate  of  his  having  subscribed  it 
before.  The  act  7  ^  8  VicL  c.  59,  inti- 
tuled "An  act  for  better  regulating  the 
offices  of  lecturers  and  parish  clerks/'  au- 
thorizes the  bishop^  with  the  consent  of 
the  incumbent,  to  require  a  lecturer  or 
preacher  lo  perform  such  clerical  or  nnni.s- 
terial  duties,  as  assistant  curalej  or  other- 
wise, within  the  parish,  &c.,  as  the  bishop, 
with  the  assent  of  the  incumbent,  shaH 
ihink  proper 

LECTIRES.  (See  Bampton,  JSoy/c, 
Hiilseatif  Moycr,  and  Wtxrhnrton.) 

LECTUHN  or  LECTERN.  The  read- 
ing-desk  in  the  choir  of  ancient  churches 
and  chapels.  The  earliesi  examples  re- 
tnainingare  of  wood,  many  of  them  beau- 
tifully carved.  At  a  later  period  il  was 
commonly  of  brass,  often  lormed  of  the 
figure  of  an  eagle^  with  outspread  wings. 
(See  Reathhg-De&k  and  Eagle.) 

LECVTE.  A  person  sent  or  deputed 
by  another  lo  act  in  his  siead,  but  now 
confined  to  those  who  are  deputed  by  the 
pope.  Of  these  there  are  three  kinds. 
Legati  a  /a/frf,  cardinals  sent  from  the  side 
or  immediate  presence,  and  invested  vviih 
most  of  the  functions  of  the  fioman  pon* 
tiir  himself.  They  can  absolve  the  ejicom- 
municated,  call  synods,  grant  dispensa- 
tions in  cases  reserved  to  the  pope,  fill  up 
vacant  dignities,  or  benetices,  and  hear 
ordinary  appeals.  Oiho  and  Olhobon,  sent 
into  England  by  Gregory  IX.  and  Clement 
IV.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IlL,  were  of  this 
order.  The  legatioe  constitutions,  or  eccle- 
siastical laws  enacted  in  national  synod  a 
convened  by  these  cardinals,  may  be  Been 
in  Johnson's  collections.  Cardinal  Wolaey 
wajs  also  a  legale  a  latere,  and  the  bulls 
of  Leo.  X.  and  Adrian  VL,  invefting  him 
with  that  high  function,  are  printed  by  Hy- 
merj  from  which  we  leara  thai  he  was 
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ernpovrered  to  visit  the  monasteries  and 
the  whole  clergy  of  England,  as  well  as  to 
dispense  with  the  laws  of  the  Church  for 
a  year.  Cardinal  Pole  was  also  legatus  a 
latere, 

Legati  nati  are  such  as  hold  the  legatine 
commission  ex  officio,  by  virtue  of  office, 
and  till  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century 
they  were  the  legates  usually  employed  by 
the  papal  power.  Before  the  Reformation 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  the  le- 
eatus  natus  ot  England.  It  is  a  relic  of 
the  legatine  authority  which  enables  the 
primate  of  all  England  to  confer  degrees 
mdependently  of  the  universities. 

Legati  dati,  Icizates  given,  or  special  le- 
gates, hold  authority  from  the  pope  by 
special  commission,  and  are,  pro  tempore , 
superior  to  the  other  two  oruers.  Ihey 
began  to  be  employed  after  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  displayed  unbounded  arrogance. 
They  lield  councils,  promul«^ated  canons, 
deposed  bishops,  and  issued  interdicts  at 
their  discretion.  Simple  deacons  are  fre- 
quently invested  with  this  office,  which  at 
once  places  them  above  bishops. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  functions  of  a 
legate  GO  not  commence  till  he  is  forty 
miles  distant  from  Rome.  The  first  legate 
sent  into  England  was  John,  precentor  of 
St.  Pauls,  and  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Martin.  lie  was  deputed  by  Agaiho, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  to  Theodore,  Afchbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  679.  The  Roman  chants 
were  introduced  by  him  into  Britain. 

It  was  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  privileges 
of  England,  from  the  Norman  Conquest, 
that  no  foreign  legate  should  be  obtruded 
upon  the  English,  unless  the  king  should 
desire  it,  upon  some  extraordinary  emer- 
gency, as  when  a  case  was  too  difficult 
for  the  English  prelates  to  determine. 
Hence,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  when 
Cardinal  Vivian,  who  was  sent  legale  into 
Scotland,  Ireland ^  and  Norway,  arrived  in 
England  on  his  journey  thither,  the  king 
sent  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Ely 
to  ask  him  by  whose  authority  he  ventured 
into  the  kingdom  without  his  leave ;  nor 
was  he  suffered  to  proceed  till  he  had 
given  an  oath  not  to  stretch  his  commis- 
sion beyond  his  highnesses  pleasure  in  any 
particular. 

LEGENDS.  (Lcgenda.)  By  this  word 
we  are  to  understand  those  idle  and  ridi- 
culous stories  which  the  Romanists  tell 
concerning  their  saints,  and  other  persons, 
in  order  to  support  the  credit  of  their  re- 
ligion. 

The  Legei\d  was,  originally,  a  book  used 


in  the  old  Romish  churches,  containinsths 
lessons  that  were  to  be  read  at  divine  kt- 
vice.  Hence  the  lives  of  aaiots  and  mu' 
tyrs  came  to  be  called  legaidi^  becuie 
chapters  were  to  be  read  out  of  them  at 
matins,  and  in  the  refectories  of  the  rsli* 
gious  houses.  The  QMen  Legend  ii  t 
collection  of  the  lives  of  the  sa#nt8,  con- 

Eosed  by  James  de  Varase,  better  known 
y  his  Latin  name  of  John  de  Vongina, 
vicar-general  of  the  Dominicans,  and  ait» 
wards  archbishop  of  Genoa,  who  died  is 
1298.  It  was  received  in  the  Chnrchof 
Rome  with  great  applause,  which  it  main- 
tained for  200  years ;  but,  in  truth,  it  itm 
full  of  ridiculous  and  romantic  stories,  thii 
the  Romanists  themselves  are  ashamsdef 
them. 

The  Romish  Breviaries  are  fall  of  le- 
gendary stories  which  are  appointed  tobt 
read  on  the  saint  days ;  which,  being  al- 
most as  numerous  as  the  days  in  the  yeu, 
there  is  hardly  a  day  free  from  haring 
idle  tales  mixed  in  its  service.  Howerer. 
there  have  been  considerable  reformalioH 
made  in  this  matter,  several  legends  hif- 
ing  been  from  time  to  time  retrenched,  in- 
somuch that  the  service  of  the  Chureh  nf 
Rome  is  much  freer  from  these  footeriai 
than  formerly. 

But,  besides  these  written  legends,  dwn 
are  others  which  may  be  called  tradition- 
ary ;  by  which  we  mean  those  idle  slo ' 
which  are  delivered  by  word  of  mo 
and  with  which  every  traveller  is  c 
tained  in  hispa8.<iage  through  popish  < 
tries.  We  will  just  give  the  reader  a  a 
men  of  these  legends  from  Skippon. 

At  Mentz,  in  Germany,  they  relate  that 
a  drunken  fellow  swearing  he  would  kiU 
the  first  man  he  met,  a  crucifix  comins  by 
him,  he  struck  at  it  with  his  sword,  vhiek 
drew  blood  from  the  crucifix,  and  the  fisl- 
low  immediately  sunk  up  to  the  knees  io 
the  ground;  were  he  stood  till  the  magis- 
trates  apprehended  him. 

At  Landsbei^,  in  Bavaria,  the  Fraocii- 
cans  show  a  crucifix  in  their  church  orer 
the  altar,  which,  they  pretend,  a  fellow' 
spewed  upon,  and  immediately  the  defil 
carried  him  away  through  the  sooth  wallf 
a  round  window  being  made  where  tltf 
hole  was. 

At  Aken,  in  Germany,  is  a  church  of  Oar 
Lady,  on  the  south  side  of  which  is  agreit 
pair  of  brass  gates,  one  of  which  has  a 
crack  in  the  brass,  occasioned,  as  the 
legend  says,  thus: — When  Charlemagne 
began  the  building  of  this  church,  thederil 
came  and  asked  him  what  he  intended; 
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told  him  he  dasigned  a  gam- 
p,  which  ihe  devil  being  very  well 
,  with,  went  away.  The  emperor 
H!i  up  some  altar-tables,  the  devil 
ig«in^    and    inquired   what  these 

Charlemagne  rephed.  they  were 
'  gamester*  to  play  on,  which  en- 
id  the  devil  to  give  his  assistance 
!  the  building.  Accordingly,  he 
l«  great  pair  of  bras$  gates  on  his 
b:  bat  seeing  a  crucitlx,  he  look 
eels,  letting  ttie  gates  fall,  one  of 
fi  the  fall  received  ihe  crack,  which 
bown. 

liian,  they  tell  you  that  St.  Am- 
rho  was  bishop  of  that  citVj  after  a 
Iweeii  ihe  Calholics  and  the  ArianJij 
that  it  might  be  revealed  how  to 
i*h  the  bodies  of  one  parly  from 
If,  11  ts  request  was  granted,  and 
d  all  the  Catholics  wiih  their  faces 
I.  and  the  Arions  with  their  faces 
ud. 

i  Agatha,  a  city  of  Calabria,  is  a 
in  which  Ihey  show  a  piece  of  a 
(ppt  in  a  glass  cat^e,  which  they  say 
Irhen  St,  Paul  preached  there.  It 
ken  bjr  the  Turlis,  when  Ihey  took 
le, and  this  piece  was  keptat  Mes- 
H  they  brought  it  hither.  The 
iron  Id  have  carried  it  to  their  col- 
n  several  men,  they  pretend^ could 
it;  neverthelesi^j  when  it  was  re- 
b  place  it  m  this  chapel,  one  man's 
i  was  sufficient. 

rill  add  but  one  legend  more.  At 
ley  tell  this  Mory.  Three  Mahese 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Turks, 
Itied  before  the  Grand  Seignior, 
ideavored,  by  pending  priesis  to 
D  convert  them  from  the  Christian 
;  but  they  continued  sleadfast. 
^nd  Seignior-s  daughter  observing 
tU  in  love  wiih  them,  atid  told  her 
le  would  endeavor  their  conver- 
ifiei  this,  she  discovered  to  ihem 
»ciion  ;  but  they  informed  her  of 
lligation  to  live  chastely,  and  dis- 

about  the  Christian  religion,  and 
ier,  and  promised  to  show  her  the 
presentation  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
nglyj  they  undertook  to  carve  a 
■  wood :  but  none  of  them  being 
b  that  art,  they  prayed  for  assist- 
Hd  suddenly  appeared  the  image  of 
pn  shaped  exactly  like  her.  Cpon 
it  of  this,  the  princess  turned  Chris- 
Id  procuring  tne  means  of  their  e9- 
«ot  away  with  Ifaemi  and  placed 
in  a  nunnery. 
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LEGION,  THUiNDERlxn.  In  the  wars 
of  the  Romans,  under  the  Emperor  Mar- 
cus Antoninus,  whh  the  Mwrcomanni,  the 
Roman  troops  being  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  and  in  great  distress  trom  intense 
thirst,  in  the  midst  of  a  burning  desert,  a 
legion  of  ChriMians,  who  served  in  the 
army,  imploring  the  merciful  iraerposilion 
of  Christ,  suddenly  a  storm  with  thunder 
and  lightning  came  on,  which  refreshed 
the  fainting  Romans  wiih  its  seasonable 
rain,  while  ihe  lightning  fell  among  the 
enemy,  and  tleatroyed  many  of  them.  The 
Christian  legion  to  whoso  prayers  this 
miraculous  interposition  was  granted ^  was 
ihenceforlh  called  The  TftuiKkring  Ltgion, 

LENT.  (A  Teutonic  word  :  in  German, 
Lcng,  the  *'  Spring/*')  The  holy  reasons 
appointed  by  the  Church  will  generally  be 
found  to  dale  iheir  rise  from  some  circum- 
stance in  the  life  of  our  Loan,  some  event 
in  Scripture  history,  or  a  desire  to  keep  in 
remembrance  the  virtues  and  piety  of  the 
saints  who  adorned  the  early  Church.  But 
the  origin  of  the  season  of  Lent  is  not  so 
obvious^  though  it  is  usually  supposed  that 
Lent  is  observed  in  commemoration  of  our 
Saviour^s  temptation  and  fasting  of  forty 
days  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  iheChristian  Lent  originated  from 
a  regard  lo  those  words  of  the  Redcemeu, 
**  the  days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom 
shall  be  taken  away  from  ihem,  and  then 
shall  they  fast  in  those  days/'  We  learn 
from  the  history  of  the  Church  that  iho 
primitive  Christians  considered  tliat  in  tliis 
jmssage  Christ  has  alluded  to  the  institu- 
tion of  a  particular  season  of  fasting  and 
prayer  in  his  future  Church.  Accordingly 
they,  in  the  first  instance,  began  this 
solemn  period  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
on  which  they  commemorated  the  crwci- 
fixioTij  and  continued  it  until  the  morning 
of  thai  of  the  resurrection.  The  whole  in- 
ternal would  thus  be  only  about  forty 
hours.  But  by  degrees  this  mstitution  put- 
fered  a  considerable  change,  di  lie  rent  how- 
ever at  different  limes  and  places.  From 
the  forty  hours,  or  the  two  tfays  originally 
observed,  it  was  extended  to  other  addi- 
lional  days,  but  with  great  variety  in  their 
number,  according  lo  the  iudgmenl  of  the 
various  Churches.  Some  fasted  three  days 
in  the  week  before  Easter,  some  four,  and 
others  six.  A  little  after,  some  extended 
the  fast  to  three  weeks,  and  others  to  ^ix, 
and  olher  Churches  appointed  certain  por- 
tions of  seven  weeks  in  succession.  The 
result  of  all  this  was  the  eventual  fijcitig  of 
the  lime  at  forty  daya,  cammeuciiig  on  th« 
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Wednesday  in  the  seventh  week  before 
Easter,  and  excluding  the  intermediate 
Sundays.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Church  remained  long  m 
uncertainly  on  this  point,  for  it  appears 
that  the  Lent  of  forty  days  can  be  traced 
to  a  period  very  near  that  of  the  apostles. 
That  its  term  of  forty  days  was  settled  at 
a  very  early  period,  is  evident  from  the 
writings  of  the  bishops  of  those  times,  who 
refer  us,  in  vindication  of  it,  to  the  exam- 
ple of  Moses,  Elias.  and  our  Lord,  all  of 
whom  fasted  forty  days.  From  all  this, 
then,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that 
though  fasting  is  frequently  alluded  to  in 
the  Scriptures  as  a  Christian  duty,  yet  the 
set  fimes  for  it  are  to  be  referred  solely  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church.  It  may  here 
be  remarked,  that  the  name  we  apply  to 
this  season  is  derived  from  the  time  of  the 
year  when  it  occurs.  The  term  Lentj  in 
the  Saxon  language,  signifies  Spring;  and, 
as  we  use  it,  indicates  merely  the  spring 
fast,  preparatory  to  the  rising  of  Christ 
from  the  grave. 

The  Lenten  fast  does  not  embrace  all 
the  days  included  between  Ash  Wednes- 
day and  Easter,  for  the  Sundays  are  so 
many  days  above  the  number  of  forty. 
They  are  excluded,  because  the  Lord's 
day  is  always  held  as  a  festival j  and  never 
as  a  fast.  These  six  Sundays  are,  there- 
fore, called  Sundays  in  Lent,  not  Sundays 
of  Lent.  They  are  in  the  midst  of  it,  but 
do  not  form  part  of  it.  On  them  we  con- 
tinue, without  interruption,  to  celebrate 
our  Saviour's  resurrection. 

The  principal  days  of  Lent  are,  the  first 
day,  Passion  Week,  and  particularly  the 
Thursday  and  Friday  in  that  week.  The 
first  day  of  Lent  was  formerly  called  the 
head  of  the  fast,  and  also  by  the  name 
which  the  Church  retains — ^Ash  Wednes- 
day. In  the  Church  of  England  there  is 
a  solemn  service  appointed  for  Ash  Wed- 
nesday, under  the  title  of  a  "  Commination, 
or  denouncing  of  God's  anger  and  judg- 
ments against  sinners."  Th  is  was  designed 
to  occupy,  as  far  as  could  be,  the  place 
of  the  ancient  penitential  discipline,  as  is 
sufficiently  declared  in  the  beginning  of 
the  oifice  in  the  English  Prayer  Book.  The 
last  week  of  Lent,  called  Passion  Week, 
has  always  been  considered  as  its  most 
solemn  season.  It  is  called  the  Great 
Week,  from  the  important  transactions 
which  are  then  commemorated ;  and  Holy 
Week,  from  the  increase  of  devotional  ex- 
ercises among  believers.  The  Thursday 
in  Passion  Week  is  that  on  which  we  cele- 


brate the  institution  of  the  Lord's  rappcL 
The  epistle  for  the  day  has  been  selected 
by  the  Church  with  a  view  to  thb  iacL 
On  the  following  day  we  commeniontt 
the  sufferings,  and  particularly  the  deadi, 
of  our  Saviour  Christ.  And,  from  Iht 
mighty  and  blessed  effects  of  these,  ia  ihi 
redemption  of  man,  the  day  is  appiopih 
ately  called  Good  Friday.  As  thu  mf 
has  been  kept  holy  by  the  Church  inn 
the  earliest  times,  so  has  it  also  been  made 
a  time  of  the  strictest  devotion  and  haoili- 
ation. 

The  general  design  of  this  institatign  ii 
thus  set  forth  by  St.  Chrysostom :  "  Why 
do  we  fast  these  forty  days?  Many  hen- 
tofore  were  used  to  come  to  the  commoDifli 
indevoutly  and  inconsiderably,  especialif 
at  this  time,  when  Christ  first  gave  it  l» 
his  disciples.  Therefore  our  forefatben^ 
considering  the  mischiefs  arising  from  soeh 
careless  approaches,  meeting  together,  ap- 
pointed forty  days  for  fasting  and  pnjw, 
and  hearing  of  sermons,  and  for  hdy  as- 
semblies ;  that  all  men  in  these  days  bdqg 
carefully  purified  by  prayer  and  almsdeedL 
and  fasting,  and  watching,  and  tears,  aid 
confession  of  sins,  and  other  the  like  eIa^ 
cises,  might  come,  according  to  their  cap^ 
city,  with  a  pure  conscience,  to  the  bolf 
table." 

But  if  we  inquire  more  particularly  into 
the  reasons  of  instituting  the  Leni  JbA, 
we  shall  f^id  them  to  be  these  folloviog: 
First,  the  apostles'  sorrow  for  the  lost  of 
their  master.  For  this  reason,  the  ancieali 
observed  those  two  days  in  which  our  S** 
viouR  lay  in  the  grave,  with  the  greatoit 
strictness.  Secondly,  the  decleosioa  of 
Christian  piety  from  its  first  and  primitifa 
fervor.  Thirdlv,  that  the  catechomeM 
might  prepare  tnemselves  for  baptism,  sad 
the  penitents  for  absolution :  Elaster  beia| 
one  of  the  settled  times  of  baptizing  tka 
catechumens,  and  absolving  the  peouentii 

This  solemn  season  of  fasting  was  uiii- 
versally  observed  by  all  Christians,  thoogli 
with  a  great  liberty,  and  a  just  allowaoca 
for  men's  infirmities;  and  this  was  io  a 
great  measure  left  to  their  own  discielioa. 
If  men  were  in  health,  and  able  to  bear  it, 
the  rule  and  custom  was  for  them  to  ob- 
serve h.  On  the  other  hand,  bodily  in* 
firmily  and  weakness  were  always  ad- 
mitted as  a  just  apology  for  their  non-ob- 
servance of  It. 

The  manner  of  observing  Lent  imoag 
those  who  were  piously  disposed  to  ob<erfe 
it,  was  to  abstain  from  all  tood  till  evening- 
Whence  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  the 
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neo  of  keeping  Lent  only  by  a  change 
liet  from  flesh  to  lish,  is  but  a  niock 
.and  an  innovation  ulterly  unknown 
DC  ancients,  whose  Lent  fast  was  a 
land  rigorous  abstinence  from  all  food 
likB  evening.  Their  refreshment  was 
^r  a  Slipper,  and  then  it  was  indiJierent 
iiher  ii  was  flesh,  or  any  other  fooil, 
Wed  it  was  used  with  sobriety  and 
deration.  But  there  was  no  general 
'  about  this  matter^  as  appears  from 
^fltory  which  Sozomen  telb  of  Spiridion, 
op  ot  Trimilhus  in  Cyprus:  thai  a 
ngcr  once  happened  to  call  upon  him 
^ent,  he^  havmg  notliin^  in  his  house 
ka  piece  of  pork,  ordered  that  to  be 
and  set  before  him:  but  the 
^er  refused  to  eat  fleshy  sajjing  he 
WIS  a  Christian;  Spiridion  replied,  for 
iJiai  very  reason  thou  oughtei^t  not  to  re-- 
fu#  il;  for  the  word  of  God  has  pro* 
ed  all  things  clean  to  Ihem  that  are 

thought  the  proper  season  for 

cising  more   abundantly  all   sorts   of 

^rity.      Thus   what   they   spared   from 

eir  o\m  bodies,  by  abritfgiiig  them  of  a 

meal,  was  usually  given  to  tlie  poor.  They 

tikiwise  cnaployed  their  vacant  hours  in 

tmiiag  the  sick  and  imprisoned,  in  enter- 

tsiaittg  strangers,  and    reconciling   diffe- 

liaeet.    The  imperial  laws  forbad  all  pro- 

imiion  of  men  m  criminal  actions*,  which 

tDttbt  bring  them  to  corporal  punishment 

ui  toituiei   during  this   whole    treason. 

£M  was  a  time  of  more  than  ordinary 

^nioesa  and  devotion  ;  and  therefore,  in 

Hpy  of  the  great  churches,  they  had  re- 

^bus  assemblies  for  prayer  and  preaching 

i^^  day.    They  had  also  frequent  com- 

nmuons  at  this  time,  at  least  on   every 

iihbatb  and  Lord  s  day.   All  public  games 

lad  stage-plays  were  prohibited  at  this 

ftwttm ;  as  also  the  celebration  of  all  fes- 

liri^  birthdays,   and   nnarriages,  as  un- 

iQJUble  10  the  o resent  occasion. 

Aatd  were  the  common  rules  observed 
m  keepiog  the  Lmtfast^  when  it  was  come 
In  dM  length  of  forty  days.  But  there 
ii»<»f}e  week,  called  the  Ilebdomas  magna, 
If  the  Great  Week  before  Easter,  which 
hfljr  observed  with  a  greater  strictness 
■Hi  solemn  itv  than  all  the  rest.  This  is 
iaally  caileJ  the  Passion  Week^  because  it 
rM  the  week  in  which  our  Satioi^r  <t/- 
^nd.     (See  Passion  Week.) 

Tke  Christians  of  the  Greek  Church 
•bierve  foyr  Lents.  The  first  commences 
m  tbe  fifteenth  of  November,  or  forty 
hurs  beibxe  Christmas.  The  second  is  our 
— 21 


I^M,  which  immediately  precedes  Easter. 
The  third  begins  the  week  after  Whit- 
sunday, and  continues  till  the  festival  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  The  number  of 
days  therefore  comprised  in  the  Lent  is 
not  seided  and  determined,  but  they  are 
more  or  less,  according  as  Whil-sunday 
falls  sooner  or  later.  Their  fourth  Lent 
commences  the  lirsfl  of  August,  and  lasts 
no  longer  lliaii  till  the  fifteenth.  These 
Lents  axe  observed  with  great  strictness 
and  ausierity.  On  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
they  indulge  themselves  in  drinking  wine 
and  using  oil^  which  are  prohibited  on  other 
days. 

Lent  was  first  commanded  to  be  ob- 
served, in  England,  by  Ercombert,  seventh 
king  of  Kent,  before  [he  year  800.  No 
meat  was,  formerly,  ro  be  eaten  in  Lent, 
hut  by  license,  under  certain  penalties. 
And  butchers  were  not  to  kill  fle.4i  in 
Lent,  except  for  victualling  of  ships,  &c, — 
Cnmpiled  from  vartous  audwrities. 

LESSONS,  among  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters, are  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
reao  in  churches  at  the  lime  of  divine 
service,  fn  the  ancient  Church,  reading 
the  Scriptures  was  one  part  of  the  service 
of  the  catechumens,  at  which  all  persons 
were  allowed  to  be  present  in  order  to 
obtain  instruction. 

The  Church  of  England  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  lessons  obperveB  two  dinerent 
courses.  One  for  ordinary  days,  and  an- 
other for  holidays.  On  ordinary  days  she 
begins  (he  course  of  her  first  lessons  with 
the  book  of  Genesis,  in  the  beginning  of 
her  civil  year,  January ;  and  proceeds 
regularly  through  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Bible.  Isaiah  alone  is  not  read  in  the 
order  in  which  it  stands;  our  Church  re- 
serving the  evangelical  prophet,  in  confor- 
mity to  prlvale  usage,  to  be  read  in  the 
season  of  Advent.  Before  iHaiah,  and 
after  the  other  canonical  Scriptures,  the 
Church  substitutes  some  apocryphal  les* 
sons  in  the  room  of  the  canonical  Scripture 
that  has  been  omitted. 

But  though  the  most  part  of  the  Bible  is 
read  ihrouch  every  year  once,  yet  some 
chapters  of  particular  books^  and  three 
whole  books,  are  left  unread  for  reasons 
that  MufficientJv  appear. 

Of  Genesis  (containing  50  chapters),  10, 
11,  and  36  are  not  read,  10  and  36  evi- 
dendy,  because  they  contain  little  else 
than  genealogies.  The  first  nine  verses 
of  chapter  11,  giving  an  account  of  a  most 
extraordinary  display  of  the  divine  power, 
the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  is  le- 
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ceivcd  into  the  table  of  lessons  for  holi- 
day*, viz.  Monday  in  Whilpun  week.  Of 
Kxodus  (40  chapters),  the  first  24  chapters 
are  read,  excepting  some  repetitions  and 
genealogies  in  the  latter  part  of  chapter  6. 
From  chapter  25  to  the  end  of  the  book, 
there  is  little  that  does  not  relate  to  the 
ark,  and  other  local  and  temporary  parti- 
culars, except  chapters  32,  33,  34,  which 
are  aoconlingly  read.  Chapters  35  and 
4i»  are  retained  in  the  Scottish  calendar. 
Of  Leviticus  (27  chapters),  as  it  treats 
chiefly  of  Jewish  sacrifices,  and  ceremonial 
obsen-ances,  of  clean  and  unclean  beasts, 
and  birds,  lepers,  &c.,  only  4  chapters  are 
read,  viz.,  the  18,  19,  20,  and  26.  In  the 
Scottish  calendar  the  9,  12,  16,  21,  23,  24, 
25,  and  27  are  retained.  Of  Numbers  (36 
chapters),  the  first  10  chapters  are  omitted, 
which  relate  to  the  men  of  war,  the  Le- 
vites,  their  services  and  ofTcrings.  Chap- 
ters 15,  18,  19,  26,  28,  29,  33,  and  34  are 
also  omitted,  as  containing  similar  subjects ; 
the  Scottish  liturgy  retains  chapters  5,  6, 
8,  9,  10  and  15.  All  Deuteronomy  (34 
chapters)  is  read,  except  chapter  23,  which 
the  Scotch  calendar  retains,  while  it  re- 
jects chapter  14.  In  Joshua  (24  chapters), 
the  history  contained  from  chapter  1 1  to 
22,  treating  of  the  destruction  of  several 
kings,  and  the  division  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, is  not  read;  but  chapter^  14,  20, 
and  22  are  retained  in  the  Scotch  calendar. 
The  whole  of  the  book  of  Judges  is  read 
(21  chapters)  and  also  that  of  Ruth  (4 
chapters).  So  are  also  the  two  books  of 
Samuel  (the  first.  ''  otherwise  called  the 
first  book  of  the  Kings,''  containing  31 
chapters;  and  the  second,  "otherwise 
called  the  second  book  of  the  Kings,*'  con- 
taining 24  chapters).  Also  the  two  books 
of  Kings  (the  first,  "  commonly  called  the 
third  book  of  the  Kings,"'  containing  22 
chapters,  and  the  second,  "  commonly 
called  the  fourth  book  of  the  Kings,"  con- 
taining 25  chapters).  Both  the  books  of 
Chronicles  (the  first  containing  29  chap- 
ters, and  the  second  36  chapters)  are  en- 
tirely omitted,  probably  because  they  con- 
sist of  the  details  of  facts  which  are  rela- 
ted in  the  preceding  historical  books.  In 
the  Scottisn  calendar,  1  Chronicles,  chap. 
10,  is  to  be  read  instead  of  the  apocryphal 
lessons,  at  morning  prayer  on  November 
23-  and  then  from  13  to  22,  with  28,  29 
and  30.  Of  2  Chronicles,  1, 2.  5,  6,  &c.,  to 
36,  are  read,  extending  to  evening  prayer, 
on  December  16.  Of  Ezra  (10  chapters), 
chapter  2  being  a  catalogue  of  names,  is 
omitted,  as  are  also  chapters  8  and  10.  partly 


for  the  same  reason.  In  the  Scotch  calendir, 
chapter  7  is  omitted,  and  8  and  10  rettineil. 
Of  Nehemiah  (13  chapters),  3,  7,  11, 
and  12,  consisting  of  the  names  of  tbs 
builders  of  the  wall,  genealogies,  &C.,  in 
omitted.  Of  Esther  (10  chapters),  the  lOlh, 
containing  only  three  verses,b  omitted, {no- 
bably  on  that  account.  In  the  Scotch  calendv 
chapters  9  and  10  make  one  lesson;  a  me 
occurrence  in  that  calendar,  but  freqneatiA 
ours.  The  whole  of  the  book  of  Job  (ooo- 
sisting  of  42  chapters)  is  read.  Tlie  book 
of  Psalms  (150)  is  passed  over  as  haag 
otherwise  used.  Of  Proverbs  (31  chapten), 
chapter  30,  the  Prayer  of  Agar,  &c.,  isakm 
omitted ;  but  the  &:otch  calendar  retainsiL 
The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  (12  chapten)  ii 
read  throughout ;  but  the  whole  of  tin 
Song  of  Solomon  (8  chapters)  is  omittsd; 
as  containing  mystic&l  descriptions  ofll 
likely  to  edify.  The  Jews  did  not  pemk 
this  book  to  be  read  by  any  one  nndcr 
thirty  years  of  age.  The  whole  book  of 
Isaiah  is  read  (66  chapters),  bnt  not  in  ill 
regular  place,  as  before  remarked  ;  the  lit 
chapter  being  read  on  the  23d  of  Noran- 
ber,  and  the  66th  concluding  the  yeir. 
in  the  Scotch  calendar  it  retains  its  piopci 
place.  The  whole  of  Jeremiah  (52  chip- 
ters)  with  the  Lamentations  of  Jemniik 
(5  chapters)  are  read  thronghoot  Of 
Ezekiel  (48  chapters)  only  9  are  read, 
viz.,  2,  3,  6,  7,  13,  14,  18,  33  and  34.  For 
the  omission  of  so  large  a  portion  maybt 
assigned  the  reason  given  for  the  omiwoa 
of  almost  the  whole  of  the  Revelation,  b 
consists  in  a  great  degree  of  visions,  mtoy 
of  which  are  very  obscure  even  to  IM 
most  learned.  The  Scotch  liturgy  TBtnu 
nearly  the  whole  book.  The  remainder  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  read  through  le^ 
larly,  viz.  Daniel,  12  chapters ;  Hoeet,  U 
chapters;  Joel,  3  chapters;  Amo8,9ebip- 
ters;  Obadiah,  1  chapter;  Jonah,  4  chap- 
ters ;  Micah,  7  chapters ;  Na^um,  1  chif- 
ters ;  Habakkuk,  3  chapters ;  Zephaoish, 
3  chapters;  Uaggai,  2  chapters;  Zecha- 
riah,  14  chapters;  Malachi  4  chapten. 

See  more  Tally,  as  to  the  subjects  of  tbe 
omitted  chapters,  Bennetts  Parc^a»,Cmr 
mon  Prayer y  Appendix;  ond  Skfpktrd Cm- 
mon  Prayer. 

Of  the  apocryphal  lessons  (from  «•  ^ 
Kpxnmjt,  removed  from  the  place,  or  che< 
where  the  sacred  books  were  kept|  or 
from  afforpwiTw,  to  couccal  or  hide ;  i.  <• 
either  as  being  kept  from  the  peoplt) 
or  as  not  being  canonical ;  and  see  follj 
Hey^s  Leduresy  and  Bingkam^s  Antiqit^ 
book  14,  ch.  3,  sec.  15, 16,)  those  lead  aod 


Fas  followfi: — The  whole 
^2  book**, of  9  and  1  r>  ihapters) 
The  whole  book  of  Tobit  (14 
i  read,  except  chapter  5.  The 
Jutliih  (16  chapters)  is  read. 
ider  of  the  book  of  Esther  (61 
B  passed  over.  The  Wi(jdom  of 
\9  chapters)  m  read  lhrou;Thoiit. 
lole  of  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the 
ch,  or  Ecclesiasticus  {5 1  chap- 

tthe  26,  and  part  of  the  25. 
The  whole  of  Bamch  is  read 
But  the  song  of  the  Three 
^1  chapter)^  a  continuation  of 
23,  U  omilled;  principaliy.  per- 
e  greater  part  o(  it  is  the  *'  Be- 
&c.  The  History  of  8tisannali 
)  and  that  of  Bel  and  the  Dra- 
pter)  are  both  read.  The  twt» 
klaccabees  (16  chapters  and  15 
ire  omitted, 

irticles  of  faith,  and  things  ne- 
salvation,  upon  the  Scriptures  ; 
illowany  part  of  the  apocrypha 
oice  in  the  establishment  of  any 
•Boys  on  the  Thirty-nwe  Aiiicks. 
w  Testament  is  read  through 
ks  in  the   year,  for  the   second 

»the  four  Gospels  and  the 
icond  lessons  in  the  morning 
the  Epistles  (the  Revelation 
I  being  omitted)  lor  the  second 
;he  evening  service.  The  Gospel 
iJhew,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
eginning  respectively  on  the  1st 
lOary — the  3d  and  2d  of  May — 
91  of  Aa*?osi — the  Ist  chapter  of 
eing,  on  the  first  and  third  read- 
d  into  two  porlioui",  and  the  7th 
AcU  on  the  third  reading.  Of 
es,  the  2d  and  3d  chapters  of 
and  of  Titua,  are  read  together; 
p  the  2d  and  3d  Epistles  of  St. 
the  tirsl  and  second  reitdlny:, 
the  ihinl-  This  order  is  broken 
»a  four  Sundays  in  the  year,  L  c. 
ionday  in  Lent  (or  Sunday  be- 
lt). Easter  Day,  Whitsunday, 
f  Sunday,  but  more  frequently 
ri;  for  all  which  days  proper 
» appointed. 

\k  ot  the  Revelation  of  St.  John 
amitted^  except  on  his  own  pe- 
,  when  the  1st  and  22d  chapters 
and  the  last)  are  read  ;  and  on 
Day,  when  part  of  the  19ih 
read. 

k  Sunday  and  a  fiaint's  day  coin* 
appear  to  be  left  in  some  degree 


imt/i  whether  the  first  lesson 


together  with  the  service  for  the  holyday, 
or  that  for  the  Sunday,  is  lo  be  read. 
The  consequence  ie*^  says  Archdeacon 
Sharp  {VM.  ch.  3,  Disc,  iv.),  that  the 
clergry  ditfer  in  their  practice,  and  use  the 
service  appropriated  to  thai  festival,  to 
which,  in  their  private  opinion,  they  give 
the  preference.  Some  choose  to  intermi.ic 
thern,  using  the  collects  appointed  lo  each, 
and  preferring  the  first  lesson  for  the  Sun- 
day, taken  out  of  a  canonical  book,  to  that 
for  the  holyday,  if  it  happens  to  be  ap- 
pointed ill  the  Apocrypha.  Uniformity  of 
practice  was  certainly  intended  by  the 
Church,  and  what  may  now  Feem  to  re- 
quire the  direction  of  a  rubric,  or  at  least 
the  decision  of  the  diocef^an,  our  fore- 
falhers^  in  all  probabiliiyj  thoujrht  suffici- 
ently plain.  They  knew  that^  prior  to  the 
Reformation  (admitting  that  the  practice 
of  England  corresponded  with  thai  of  the 
Roman  and  Gallican  Churches),  the  service 
for  Jill  the  hoiydays  now  retained  being 
*'  Double?*,"  I^enerally  took  place  of  that 
appointed  for  ordinary  Sundays, excepting 
those  of  Advent,  and  Lent,  with  Eaister 
Day,  Whitsunday,  and  Trinity  Sunday. 
They  would,  therefore,  naturally  read  the 
service  for  the  saint's  day,  and  omh  that 
for  the  Sunday  in  general.  T'his  continues 
to  be  the  praciice  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Gallican 
Church  for  more  than  a  century  after  the 
era  of  our  Retormation.  In  some  pans  of 
the  late  (rallican  Church  a  change  took 
place  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  the  service  for  the  Sunday 
was  appointed  to  supersede  that  for  the 
saint^s  day.  But  in  our  Church  no  such 
alterations  have  been  made  by  lawful  au- 
thority. Hence  it  would  appear  that  the 
service  for  the  saint's  day,  and  not  that 
for  the  Sunday,  should  he  U5ed.  And  not- 
withsiaiidtnff  there  exists  some  diversity  of 
opinion  on  iliis  subject,  yet  the  most  geue- 
riil  practice  seems  to  be  to  read  the  col 
lect,  epistle,  and  gospel  for  the  saint's  day  ; 
and  it  is  most  consonant  to  that  practice 
to  read  also  the  first  lesson  appropriated 
lo  that  day.  This  remark  1  have  heard 
made  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Londou.— 

When  the  feast  day  falls  upon  a  Sunday, 
it  wa*  ordered  in  the  servicd  of  Saram, 
that  the  Sunday  service  should  give  way 
to  the  proper  service  ordained  for  the  fea- 
lival,  except  some  peculiar  Sunday  only, 
and  then  ine  one  or  the  other  was  trans* 
ferred  to  some  day  of  the  week  fol lowing. 
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[The  American  Calendar  differs  in  seve- 
ral important  particulars,  from  the  En- 
glish. 

1st.  The  table  of  lessons,  &c.,  in  the 
English  Prayer  Book  contains  no  special 
second  lesson  for  morning  or  evening,  the 
rubric  before  the  calendar,  declaring,  "  The 
New  Testament  is  appointed  for  the  se- 
cond lessons  at  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer,  and  shall  be  read  over  orderly 
every  year  thrice,  beside  the  epistles  and 
gospels ;  except  the  Apocalypse,  out  of 
which  there  are  only  certain  proper  les- 
sons appointed  upon  divers  feasts." 

2d.  In  the  morning  lessons  for  Sundays, 
the  American  table  has  different  portions 
of  Scripture  for  the  Isl  Sundajr  after  Christ- 
mas, the  5th  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  Sep- 
tuagesima.  Sexa^esima,  and  Quinquage- 
sima  Sundays,  all  the  Sundays  in  Lent,  all 
after  Easter,  the  Sunday  after  Ascension, 
and  all  the  Sundays  after  Trinity. 

3d.  In  the  evening  lessons,  we  differ 
from  the  Church  of  England's  selection, 
in  the  3d  Sunday  in  Advent,  the  1st  and 
2d  after  Christmas,  the  first  hwe  Sundays 
after  Epiphany,  Septuagesima,  Sexagesima 
and  Qtunquagesima  Sundays,  all  in  Lent, 
Easter,  all  after  Easter,  Sunday  aAer  Ascen- 
sion, Trinity,  and  all  Sundays  after  Trinity. 

4th.  There  is  also  some  variation  in  the 
lessons  for  holydays,  and  in  the  daily  ca- 
endar,  principally  by  our  substituting  ca- 
nonical Scripture  for  the  apocryphal  por- 
tions in  the  English  Service.] 

LETTERS  OF  9RDERS.  (See  Orders.) 
The  bishop's  certificate  of  his  having  or- 
dained a  clergyman,  either  priest  or  dea- 
con. Churchwardens  have  the  power  to 
demand  a  sig:ht  of  the  letters  of  orders  of 
any  one  offering  to  assist  in  the  church  of 
which  they  are  the  guardians. 

LEVITICUS,  a  canonical  book  of  Scrip- 
ture, being  the  third  book  of  the  Penta- 
teuch of  Moses;  thus  called  because  it 
contains  principally  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  priests,  the  Levites, 
and  sacrifices;  for  which  reason  the  He- 
brews call  it  the  priest's  law,  because  it 
includes  many  ordinances  concerning  sa- 
crifices. The  Jews  term  it  likewise  Vajicra, 
because  in  Hebrew  it  begins  with  this 
word,  which  signifies,  '^^  and  he  calledJ^ 

All  the  world  agree,  that  Leviticus  is  a 
canonical  book,  and  of  divine  authority. 
It  is  generally  held  to  be  the  work  of 
Moses,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. It  contains  the  history  of  what 
passed  during  the  eight  days  of  Aaron's 
and  hiB  sons'  consecration,  which  was  per- 


formed in  the  year  of  the  world  2514. 
The  laws  which  were  prescribed  in  k 
upon  other  subjects^  beside  sacrifices,  havB 
no  other  chronological  marie,  whereby  wt 
may  be  directed  to  judge  at  what  time 
they  were  given. 

LIBELLATICI.  A  designation  of  oae 
kind  of  the  lapsed  from  Christianity  m 
times  of  persecution.  They  are  first  men- 
tioned in  the  Decian  persecation,  and  i1m 
origin  of  the  name  seems  to  have  ben 
this.  It  is  probable  that  the  emperor  had 
decreed  that  every  one  who  was  aocnsi 
or  suspected  of  being  a  Christian,  shodd 
be  permitted  to  puige  himself  befom  a 
magistrate,  on  which  occasion  a  UbeBmm 
certificate  was  given  him,  that  he  hii 
never  been  a  Christian,  or  that  he  hai 
abjured  the  name  of  Christ.  Some  Chi» 
tians,  who  were  not  so  abandoned  u  li 
forsake  the  true  faith  ntteriy,  were  jei 
weak  and  dishonest  enough  to  piooon 
those  libeUi,  or  certificates,  by  firandnleBl . 
compromise  with  the  magistrate:  thai 
avoiding,  as  they  might  hope,  the  sin  of 
apostasy,  and  at  the  same  time  esci 
the  suflferings  and  penalties  of  cout 
Christians.  The  Churchy  however,  ni 
to  sanction  their  deceit  and  cowaidiee^ 
and  they  were  classed  among  the  lane^ 
though  not  considered  cjuite  so  cnlpula  ■ 
the  Sacrifuaii  and  I%urifieatL 

LIBERTINES.  A  sect  of  ChriMiM 
heretics,  whose  ringleaders  were  Qointin, 
a  tailor  of  Picardy,  and  one  Copin,«itf 
about  1525  divulged  their  errors  in  Bol- 
land  and  Brabant:  they  maintained  tlirt 
whatsoever  was  done  by  men,  was  doos 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  from  ihsnei 
concluded  there  was  no  sin,  bat  to  tfaoM 
that  thought  it  so,  becaase  all  came  bom 
God  :  they  added,  that  to  live  widioatnj 
doubt  or  scruple,  was  to  retam  to  the  8ttit 
of  innocency,  and  allowed  their  follofren 
to  call  themselves  either  Catholics  or  Ld* 
therans,  according  as  the  company  ibtij 
lighted  amongst  were. 

LINCOLN.     (See  Use.) 

LITANY.  The  term  "  Litany"  is  iwd 
by  ancient  writers  in  many  different  senMi. 
At  first  it  seems  to  have  been  applied  ti 
a  general  appellation  for  all  prayers  tsd 
supplications,  whether  public  or  prifilB* 
In  the  fourth  century  it  was  given  vtsn 
especially  to  those  solemn  offices  wkidt 
were  formed  with  processions  of  the  dogr 
and  people.  PMie  supplications  v» 
prayers  to  God,  on  occasions  of  etpedil 
urgency,  were  certainly  prevalent  m  the 
Church  during  the  fourtn  and  fifth  can- 
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These   supplicBtionft  were  called 
in    the    Eastern   Church,     from 

Rce    the  name   passed  to   the  West. 

\eje  they  were  known  as  Rogations  or 
applications,  until  the  name  of  Liian%j 
Poame  more  prevalent  than  any  other 
1i^  t  Inrr4i  of  England  appears  lo  have 
Mted  rogalion  or  liltmy  days 
-  j(  Church  at  an  early  period  j 
that  time  to  the  present,  she  has 
i  I  hem  among  her  days  of  fasting, 
fliperiy,  tn  this  Church,  there  were  pro- 
pittons  on  all  these  days. 
TTie  liiany  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
OC  an  exact  transcript  of  any  ancient  fprm, 
u>Dgh  composed  of  materials  of  very 
Dcient  date.  It  ditters  essenlially  from 
|^U)m}5h  lilanies  by  containing  no  in- 
^piiofls  to  angels  and  departed  saints, 
ifin  vocations  are  made  to  the  three  per- 
Mut  of  the  sacred  Trfmtv,  and  to  them 
lofie.  while  the  office  of  Mediator  and 
Btercessor  is  throaghout  ascribed  only  lo 
'  BRD  Jesds  Christ. 
I  the  arijTjnal  arrang^emeut,  tho  litany 
1  a  distinct  &ervice,  not  used  at  the 
|of  ihe  other  services.  But  by  later 
►  it  has  been  united  with  the  moraing 
though  still  retaining  its  eepa- 
[piace  in  the  Prayer  Book.  Formerly 
was  a  rubric,' re  quiring  that,  "after 
ing  prayer,  the  people  being  called 
ber  by  the  ringing  oi  a  bell,  and  as- 
Med  in  the  chnreh,  the  English  litany 
^  be  ^id  after  the  aocuslomed  man- 
'  and  it  was  also  required  that  **  every 
mt^eholder  dwelling  within  half  a  mile 
f  the  church  should  come  or  send  some 
De  at  the  least  of  his  household,  tit  to 
\m  with  ihe  raini^ster  in  prayers."  The 
rdinary  arrangement  was  to  hold  morning 
rayer  at  eight  o'clock,  the  litany  and  the 
immiinion  at  ten.  This  practice  is  still 
bterred  in  Aome  of  the  English  churches ; 
Bd  Bishop  White,  in  his  **  Memoirs  of 
m  Amencan  Church/'^  remarks  that 
'hen  he  was  in  England^  being  on  a  visit 
\  lh«  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  ob- 
irired  that  on  Wednesdays  he,'  with  the 
dier  bishops,  retired  to  the  chapel  before 
umer;  and  on  accompanying  them  he 
1  that  their  object  was  to  use  the  Utany, 

1>liance  with  the  original  custom, 
itany  is  usually  considered  as  em- 
ng  four  main  divisions,  viz.,  the  1n- 
a»8,   Deprecations,   Intercessioss, 

SVPfUCiTlOJiS. 

^1  the  last  review  in  1661,  the  titany 
\  designed  lo  be  a  distinct  service  by 
90U,  &{id  lo  be  used  some  time  after  the 


morning  prayer  was  over^ — Wheaihj,  And 
in  the  rubric  before  the  communion  it 
was  ordered,  that  after  morning  prayer  is 
done,  which  was  then  done  betimes,  and 
while  it  was  yet  morning,  not  put  otT  as 
since  till  lowards  noon,  '^  the  people  shall 
be  called  together  again  to  the  liiany  by 
(he  lolling  oi  a  bell,  after  the  accustomed 
manner."  So  that  in  those  days  the  cus- 
tom was  lo  go  home  after  morning  prayer, 
and  to  come  again  to  the  litany.— ^JBfw.  Cosins, 
The  word  litany  i«  used  by  the  most 
ancient  Greek  writers,  for  '^  an  earnest 
supplication  to  the  gods,  made  in  lime  of 
adverse  fortune;''  and  in  the  same  j^ense 
it  is  used  in  the  Christian  Church  for  **a 
supplication  and  common  intercession  to 
God,  when  his  wrallilies  upon  ua.'^  Such 
a  kind  of  supplication  was  the  fifty- first 
Psalm,  which  begiuH  with  '*  Have  mercy 
upon  me/^  &c.,  and  may  be  called  David^s 
litany.  Such  was  that  litany  of  Gon^s  ap- 
pointing (Joel,  ii.  17) ;  where,  in  a  general 
assembly,  the  priests  were  to  say  with 
learSj  *•  Spare  Itiy  people,  O  LoR»/'-&c, 
And  such  was  that  liiany  of  our  SAViotra 
(Luke,  xxii.  42),  which  kneeling  he  often 
repealed  with  strong  crying  and  tears 
(Heb.  v.  7J  :  and  St  Paul  reckons  up  **  sup- 
plications'^ among  the  kinds  of  Christian 
offices,  which  he  enjoins  shall  be  daily 
used  (1  Tim.  ii,  1);  which  supplicalions 
are  generally  expounded  litanies  for  re- 
moval of  some  great  eviL  As  for  the  form 
in  which  they  are  now  made,  naroelv,  in 
short  requests  by  the  priest,  to  whicn  the 
people  ail  answer,  St.  Chr^aoslom  saith  it 
IS  derived  from  the  primitive  o^e.  And 
not  only  the  Western,  but  the  Eastern 
Church  also,  have  ever  since  retained  this 
way  of  praying.  This  was  the  form  of  the 
Christians'  prayers  in  Tertullian's  time,  on 
the  days  of  their  alalinns,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  by  which  he  telle  us  they  re- 
moved drought.  Thus,  in  St.  Cyprian's 
time,  they  recjuealed  God  for  deliverance 
from  enemies,  for  obtaining  rain,  and  for 
removing  or  moderating  bis  judgments* 
And  St.  Ambrose  hath  left  a  form  of  litany 
which  bears  his  name,  agreeing  in  many 
things  with  this  of  ours.  For  when  miracu- 
lous gifts  ceased,  they  began  to  write 
down  divers  of  those  primitive  forms, 
which  were  the  original  of  our  modern 
oiiice :  and  about  the  year  400  the^e  lita- 
nies began  to  be  used  in  processioni  the 
people  walking  barefoot,  and  saying  ihem 
with  great  devotion.  And  Mamertus, 
bishop  of  Vienna,  did  collect  a  liiany  to 
be  so  used,  by  which  his  country  was  de* 
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livered  from  dreadful  calamities,  ia  the 
year  460.  And  soon  after,  Sidonius,  bi- 
shop of  Arveme,  upon  the  Gothic  invasion, 
made  use  of  the  same  office ;  and  about 
the  year'  500,  the  Council  of  Orleans  en- 
joined they  should  be  used  at  one  certain 
time  of  the  year,  in  this  public  way  of 
procession ;  and  in  the  next  century,  Gre- 
gory the  Great  did,  out  of  all  the  litanies 
extant,  com{)ose  that  famous  sevenfold 
litany,  by  which  Rome  was  delivered  from 
a  grievous  mortality,  which  hath  been  a 
pattern  to  all  Western  Churches  ever 
since;  and  ours  comes  nearer  to  it  than 
that  in  the  present  Roman  missal,  wherein 
later  popes  had  put  in  the  invocation  of 
saints,  which  our  reformers  have  justly 
expunged.  But  by  the  way  we  may  note, 
that  the  use  of  litanie*,  in  procession  about 
the  fields,  came  up  but  m  the  time  of 
Theodosius  in  tho  Last,  and  in  the  days  of 
Mamertus  of  Vienna,  and  Honoratus  of 
Marseilles,  namely,  in  the  year  460,  in  the 
West;  and  it  was  later  councils  which  did 
enjoin  the  use  of  it  in  Rogation  Week ;  but 
the  forms  of  earnest  supplications  were  far 
more  ancient  and  truly  primitive.  As  for 
our  own  litany,  it  is  now  enjoined  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  the  two  ancient 
fasting  days  of  the  Christians,  in  which 
they  had  of  old  more  solemn  prayers;  and 
on  Sundays,  when  there  is  the  fullest  as- 
sembly ;  and  no  Church  in  the  world  hath 
so  complete  a  form  as  the  curious  and 
comprehensive  method  of  it  will  declare. 
-—Dean  Comber. 

Kpiphanius  referreth  this  order  to  the 
apostles.  The  Jews  in  their  synagogues 
observed  for  their  special  days  of  assem- 
bling together  those  that  dwelt  in  villages, 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  besides  the  Sab- 
bath. The  precedent  of  the  Jews  directed 
the  Church  not  to  do  less  than  they  did. 
They  made  choice  of  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days, in  regard  of  some  great  calamities 
that  befell  their  nation  upon  those  days; 
and  that  they  might  not  be  three  days  to- 
gether, without  doing  some  public  service 
to  God.  The  Church  had  the  like  reason 
of  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  whereon  our 
Saviour  was  betrayed  and  crucified ;  the 
moral  reason  of  once  in  three  days,  with 
a  convenient  distance  from  Sunday,  con- 
curring. The  observance  of  these  days 
for  public  assemblies  was  universal,  and 
the  practice  of  the  oldest  times. — Bp.  Cosins. 

Next  to  the  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vice in  our  Prayer  Book  stands  the  litany, 
or  more  earnest  supplication  for  averting 
(tod's  judgments,  ana  procuring  his  mercy. 


This  earnestness,  it  was  thought,  woold 
be  best  excited  and  expressed  by  the 
people's  interposing  frequently  to  repeit 
with  their  own  mouths  the  solemn  uim 
of  ^^  beseeching*'  God  to  "  deliver '  and  to 
^'  hear"  them ;  in  which  however,  lbs  ml* 
nister  is  understood  to  join  equally ;  utht 
congregation  are  in  every  pKarticnlar  neei* 
fied   by  him.    Such   litanies  have  mm 
used  in  the  Church  at  least  1400  jeaiii 
And  they  were  appointed  first  for  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays,  those  being  appio- 
priated  to  penitence  and  humiliation,  aid 
for  other  fasts :  but  not  long  after  for  Soi* 
daysi  also,   there  being  then  the  laiVSiK 
congregations,  and  most  solemn  worabb; 
and  our   litany  is  farther  directed  to  w 
used  at  such  other  times  as  the  ordinarf 
shall  think  proper.    Ori^nally  it  was  ii- 
tended  for  a  distinct  service,  to  come  tfiv 
the  morning  prayer,  as  the  mbric  of  ov 
liturfi:y  still  directs,  and  before  the  offies 
for  the  communion,  at  a  proper  distance  of 
time  from  each ;  of  which  custom  a  Cbv 
Churches  preserve  still,  or  did  lately,  sooe 
remains.     But,  in  the  rest,  conTenienoe  or 
inclination  hath  prevailed  to  join  them  aD 
three   together,  excepting  tnat   in  some 
places  there  is  a  psalm  or  anthem  betwces 
the  first  and  second;  and  between  the 
second  and  third,  almost  everywhere;  be- 
sides that  the  latter  part  of  the  monui{ 
prayer  is,  most  of  it,  ordered  to  be  omit- 
ted, when  the  litany  is  said  with  it   Btt 
still  by  this  close  conjunction  many  thnut 
may  appear  improper  repetitions,  whici, 
if  the  offices  were  separate,  would  not 
However,  as  it  is,  they  who  use  extem- 
pore prayers  in  oublic  have  small  ri^lo 
reproach  us  on  tnis  head.     For  doth  itoot 
frequently  happen  that,  during  one  asms- 
bly  of  theirs,  different  ministers  praying 
successively,  or  the  same  minister  in  sere- 
ral  prayers,  or  perhaps  in  one  ouly,  shill 
fall  into  as  many  repetitions,  as  are  in  (be 
different  parts  of  our  liturgy,  or  more! 
But,  be  that  as  it  will    to  these  hut,  ill 
persons  would  easily  be  reconciled,  if  u 
-.nterval   were  placed,  in  their  mintls  it 
least,  between   the   services;    and  they, 
would  consider  each,  when  it  begins,  v* 
new  and   independent  one,  just  as  if  it 
were  a  fresh  lime  of  meeting  together. 

The  litany  of  our  Church  is  not  qniie 
the  same  with  any  other,  but  differs  wy 
little  from  those  of  tho  Lutherans  in  Ge^ 
many  and  Denmark.  Tt  is  iaiger  thin 
the  Cireek,  but  shorter  than  the  Romaat 
which  is  half  filled  up  with  the  names  of 
saints  invoked ;  whereas,  we  invoke,  6o^ 
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pe  persons  of  the  hoi)*  Trinity, 
My  and  jointly:  theoj  in  a  more 
kf  manner^  our  Redeemer  and  Me- 

f*  to  whom  all  power  is  given  in 
and   earth."     Malt,  xxviii.    l8. — 

kostore  in  which  iha  minister  is  to 
lie  litany,  is  not  prescribed  in  any 
^rubric^  except  that,  as  it  is  now  a 
llhe  morning  service  for  the  days 
toentioned^  it  is  inchuled  in  the 
kl  the  end  of  the  sullrages  nfier 
pnd  Lord's  prayer^  vvhicli  orders 
Imeer'  in  that  place,  after  which 
^no  direction  for  ^* standing.-^  And 
nction^  of  King  Edward  and  Queen 
fii  both  appoint,  that  *Mhe  prieeta, 
^ers  of  the  choir,  shall  kneel  in  the 

tf  the  Church,  and  sing  or  say 
itid  distinctly  the  litany,  which  is 
I  in  Eng^Ush,  with  all  the  sulFrages 
iCf  io  the  intent  the  people  may 
STanswefy"  &c»  As  to  the  po<>iure 
Boplef  nothtn|r  needs  to  be  said  in 
*  to  that,  because,  whenever  the 
Iteels,  they  are  always  to  do  the 

i  Ulany  be,  as  certainly  it  is,  our 
ken  I  a*hlress  to  Uim^  nl  is  it  that 
i  be  made  in  the  most  signiticantj 
bi  the  lowest  posture  of  stipplica' 

KiE  FORMATiE,     According   to 

es  and    practice    of   the    ancient 

no  Christian  could  travel  without 

Iters  of  credence  with  him  from 

bifihop,  if  he  meant  to  commu* 

ith    tne    Church    in    a    foreign 

These   letters   were   of  several 

iording  to  the  diiTerent  occasions, 

01  the  person  who  carried  them. 

erally  reduced  to  three  kinds, 

try,   communicatory,  and  di- 

The  first   were  such   as   were 

only  to  persons  of  quality^  or  to 

whose  reputations  had  beeii  called 

*  m,   or  to  the   clergy  who   had 

to   travel   in   foreign   countries. 

lond  sort  were  granted  to  all  who 

i   peace  and  communion   of  the 

[  whence   they   were  also  called 

I  and  ecclesiastical,  and  sometimes 

pl^     The    third    eort   were    given 

i  the  clergy,  when  they  were  re- 

from  one  church  to  settle  in  an- 

Uid  they  were  to  testify  that  the 

kad  the  bishop's  leave  to  departt 

ihey  were  called  dimissory,    All 

kretit   under   the  n^eneral  name   of 

«,  because  they  were  written 


in  a  particular  form,  with  particular  marks 
and  characters,  whereby  they  might  be 
distinguished  from  counterfeits, — Bingham. 

LITURGllTM.  iGr.)  The  name  of 
a  book,  in  the  Greek  Church,  containing 
the  three  liturgies  of  8t  Basil,  St.  Chry- 
soslom,  and  that  of  the  Presandified^  said 
to  be  composed  by  Pope  Gregory,  called 
Diahgus, 

In  celebrating  these  three  liturgie^j  the 
Greeks  observe  the  following  order  The 
liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  as  appears  by  the  in* 
troduction,  is  sung  over  ten  limes  in  the 
year;  namely,  on  the  eve  of  Christmas  Day, 
on  the  feast  of  Sl  Basd,  on  the  eve  of  the 
feast  of  lights,  on  the  Sundays  of  Lent, 
excepting  Palm  Sunday,  on  the  fesiival  of 
the  Virgin,  and  on  the  Great  Sabbath- 
The  liturgy  of  the  Prcsanctijkd  is  repealed 
every  day  in  Lent,  the  forementioned  days 
excepted.  The  re.^i  of  the  year  is  appro- 
priated to  the  liturg}'  of  St*  Chrysostom,* 
(See  Litivrs^j.) 

LITL'RGV,  {See  Common  Prayer^  For* 
mnhry,  and  Pnbhc  WoTship.)  From  the 
Greek  word  ^ttroi^pyia^  a  public  act  or  duty. 
This  term  was  originally  used  to  de- 
note the  service  or  form  employed  in 
the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  In  the 
Eastern  Churches,  that  service  was  fre- 
quently called  the  *^  Divine  "  or  "  mys- 
tical ''  liturgy  ;  while  in  the  West,  though 
the  term  ^*  liturgy  "  was  used,  yet  the  name 
of  ''  tnissa''  was  more  common.  At  the 
present  day  the  word  is  employed  to 
designate  tne  ordinary  prescribed  service 
of  the  Church,  either  wiih  or  without 
the  communion  otiice.  (See  article  on 
Formularies,  where  the  general  question 
of  forms  of  prayer  is  treated.)  The  history 
of  liturgies  mav  thus  bo  briefly  stated. 

When  ihe  Cfcnsiians  were  no  longer  in 
fear  of  the  violence  and  persecutions  of 
the  heathens,  and  in  that  ago  when  ihe 
Churfh  came  to  be  settled  (that  is,  from 
the  time  of  Constantino  to  that  of  St. 
Augustine),  we  find  there  was  a  liturgy  ia 
the  Eastern  Church. 

The  first  Cvril  of  Jenisalem  mentions 
some  parts  ot  an  ancient  liturgy  used  in 
that  place,  both  in  respect  to  the  form  of 
baptism,  and  the  celebration  of  the  eu- 
charist. 

St.  BaaU  composed  a  liturgy  himself, 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Bihltoiheca 
Patrum,  and  in  his  book  De  Spiritu 
Sancto  ;  and  he  tells  us  how  the  service 
of  the  Church  was  directed  by  rules  and 
rubrics, 

la  St.  Chiy603tom'£  time,  Omnu  itmm 
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eandemque  precem  concipiebant,  and  this 
was  not  only  a  public  prayer,  but  a  public 
form ;  for  in  that  collection  of  his  works 
set  forth  by  Sir  Henry  Saville,  we  find  a 
liturgy  of  his  own  making,  which  was 
translated  out  of  the  Syriac  by  Masius, 
and  used  generally  throughout  all  the 
Greek  churches. 

Now,  if  it  should  be  granted  that  pre- 
meditated prayers  are  not  required  by 
God  in  our  private  addresses  to  him,  yet 
it  is  plain  from  those  instances  already 
mentioned,  such  prayers  were  always  held 
necessary  in  the  public  services  of  the 
Church ;  and  this  further  appears  by  the 
form  prescribed  by  our  Saviour  himself, 
who,  when  we  pray,  commanded  us  to  say, 
"  Our  Father,"  &c.  ;  and  St.  Matthew 
tells  us,  that  he  went  away  again,  and 
prayed  the  third  time,  saying  the  same 
words. 

The  Apostolical  Canons  mention  some 
set  forms  of  prayer,  both  before  and  after 
the  communion ;  and  St.  Basil  and  St. 
Chrysostom,  before-mentioned,  not  only 
composed  set  forms  themselves,  but  they 
describe  set  liturgies  as  having  been  com- 
posed by  St.  Mark  and  St.  James;  and 
the  adversaries  to  such  forms  have  no 
other  plausible  pretence  to  deny  these 
authorities,  than  by  alleging  these  liturgies 
to  be  supposititious^  which  is  an  answer 
that  may  sen-e  upon  any  occasion  to  evade 
an  argument,  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
answered. 

St.  Ambrose  and  Prosper  tell  us^  there 
were  set  forms  of  prayers  used  in  the 
Church  in  their  time;  and  they  give  the 
reason  for  it,  ne  in  diversum  intellecium 
nostra  evagemur  arhitrio;  and  St.  Hilary 
hath  this  expression  on  the  66th  Psalm, 
viz..  Let  those  without  the  Church  hear 
the  voice  of  the  people  praying  within. 
Now  the  word  praying  of  the  people  must 
signify  something  more  than  tne  bare 
suffrage  Amen;  it  must  import  their  joint 
concurrence  in  the  actual  performance  of 
the  whole  duty,  which  cannot  be  done  but 
where  the  prayers  are  in  a  set  form. 

And  these  are  the  prayers  which  Isidore 
tells  us  were  used  in  the  ancient  congre- 
gation of  the  Christians;  and  it  is  most 
certain  that  such  were  in  use  in  that  great 
apostate  Julian's  time;  for  Nazianzen  in- 
forms us,  that  he  endeavored  to  esta- 
blish the  heathen  ceremonies  in  imitation 
of  the  Christian  services,  by  appointing, 
not  only  certain  times,  but  set  forms  of 
prayer. 

It  is  true,  that  many  of  the  ancient 


lituiigies  were  destroyed  by  the  peTsecntioff 
heathens,  yet  some  fragments  of  them  tdU 
remain  in  the  writings  of  the  FatheiB,  and 
are  such  as  are  used  in  our  Church  attld» 
day;  as  the  wotds  before  and  after  the 
consecration  of  the  sacraraeat  are  to  be 
found  in  St.  Ambrose :  the  question  de- 
manded of  the  godfathers  in  the  eicia- 
ment  of  baptism,  viz.  ^'  Whether  they  do, 
in  the  name  of  the  infant,  renounce  the 
devil  and  all  his  works,  and  the  pompe 
and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,"  are  to 
be  found  in  the  same  St  Ambrose,  and  io 
Tertullian;  the  Gloria  Patri,  of  vhidi 
more  hereafter,  is  in  Sozomen ;  and  the 
supplement  to  that  doxology,  viz.,  *'  As  it 
was  in  the  beginning,"  &c.,  is  to  befomii 
in  Irensus. 

In  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  soppar, 
the  words  pronounced  by  the  priest,  rit, 
^'Lift  up  your  hearts,"  and  the  answer. 
"  We  lift  them  up,  it  is  meet  and  right  fivoi 
so  to  do,"  are  to  be  found  in  St.  AogiuiiM 
and  St.  Chrysostom;  and  so  are  these  woidfl^ 
viz.  The  tiORD  be  with  yon,  And  wA. 
thy  spirit;  and,  lastly,  Isidore  mentioBi 
the  usual  conclusions  of  our  collects,  Tit, 
"  Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,"  Ice. 

In  the  Western  Church,  St  Cypiia 
tells  us  there  was  a  liturgy,  viz.,  m  tii0 
Church  of  Africa,  which  is  usuallJS^ 
counted  amongst  the  churches  ot  the 
West ;  and  we  find  some  pieces  of  nch 
liturgies  in  St.  Augustine ;  and  not  onlj 
approved  by  him,  but  by  all  the  Ftthew 
of  that  church  assembled  in  a  synod,  as  it 
appears  by  the  canons  which  they  naik, 
and  which  are  mentioned  both  by  Bdai* 
mon  and  Zonaras,  viz.,  that  praTOsbi 
performed  by  all,  and  not  any  to  be  nid 
m  public,  but  only  such  as  have  beea 
composed  by  wise  and  understanding  men, 
lest  anything  should  be  vented  agiiut 
the  faith,  either  through  ignorance  or  wtnt 
of  meditation. 

Tertullian  mentions  a  liturgy  used  in 
Rome,  which  was  probably  begun  by  St 
Peter,  for  it  bears  his  name ;  and  Plitins 
tells  us,  that  several  additions  were  nitds 
to  it  by  St.  Basil  in  his  time;  and  in  some 
things  this  author  is  very  particular,  as  that 
Celestine  added  the  IntroUuSy  Gnffxj 
added  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  Telesphoras  tba 
Gloria  in  ExcelsiSj  Sextus  the  First  added 
Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  HortSj 
whicn  is  called  tne  JHsagion;  Gelaeias 
the  Collects^  St.  Jerome  the  Epistles  tod 
Gospels. 

The  Gloria  Patri^  which  has  been  men- 
tioned before,  was  not  only  appointed  by 
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Coancil   of    Nice   to   encounter  ihe 

Arian  heresy,  but  it  was  used  long  before 

tbal  couiicii,  even  by  the  apot^tles  tbem- 

««lres,    who  were  commanded    by  their 

r  to    baptize   in   the   name   of  the 

I,  aud  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 

This  is  found  in  the  writings  of  all  those 
ancient  fathers  who  lived  near  the  lime 
of  the  apostles,  a^  in  Clemens,  who  was 
their  Rcnolar,  and  in  Dionysiui^  of  Alex- 
andria; but  the  following  words,  which 
make  up  the  whole  form  of  the  doxolog), 
Tii.,  '*  A«  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end/' 
were  not  brought  into  tlie  Church  till  the 
Atian  heresy  began  to  spread,  and  (his  was 
ibout  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 

U  b  irae  this  began  first  in  the  Eastern 
ChuTch,  and  from  thence  it  came  to  the 
We?t,  where  Pope  Damascus  was  the  Jirsl 
Wtuj  appointed  it  to  be  used  at  the  end  of 
ihe  pealine,  which  made  up  the  greatest 
<»*  the  ptrblic  liturgy  of  that  Church. 
TliH  Churches  of  France,  Spain,  and  Eng- 
Ian<l  hud  the  like  liturgies,  though  not 
e^icily  the  same. 

AKhough  we  have  no  certain  account 
what  rites  or  forms  were  used  here  among 
iht  Bnions,  yet  Bede,  in  his  ecclesiastical 
■Wory,  ielb  us,  that  as  soon  as  the  gospel 
*«*  planted  here,  there  was  a  liturgy 
formed  oat  of  the  rituals  of  the  most 
flourif^hing  churches  then  iti  the  world. 
'  '  Oregorv  advised  St*  Augustine 
V  the  Roman  office  etrictlyj  but 
V'  iane  what  he  should  approve  in  any 
Ckonth,  and  prescribe  the  same  to  the 
E<*gli»hj  which  he  did;  and  this  liturgy  of 
^^ugustine  continued  for  some  ages,  till 
"Smoiui,  bbhop  ot"  Sarum,  finding  that 
new  prayers  and  offices  abounded  every- 
whefB,  reduced  them  all  to  one  form,  and 
fj^ni  tbeace  it  was  called  secundum  usum 

,  As  to  the  liturgy  now  used  amon^rsl  us, 
It  Was  reformed  at  the  time  of  l]je  Hefor- 
«^"ion:  for  the  offices  of  the  Church 
befors  that  time  consisting  in  missals, 
hfeviaries,  psalteries,  graduals^  pontificals^ 
anil  every  religions  order  having  peculiar 
ftta»  observed  among  themselves,  it  was 
proper  that  the  worship  of  God 
I  be  brought  under  a  set  form ;  and 
Ter^  that  nothing  should  be  changed 
••tly  out  of  an  alTectatton  of  novelty, 
JJ  b^ause  it  had  been  used  In  times 
?•  Popery^  6o  as  it  had  been  practised 
^    the     primitive     times.      (See     ne^ct 


LITURGY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENG- 
LANIX  (See  Common  Prayer  ^nd  Formu- 
lary.) This  book  is  entitled  Th£  Book  of 
Common  Prater  and  Administration  of  the 
SaaammtSj  and  other  Rttes  and  Ceremonies 
of  the  Chtrth^  according  to  the  use  of  the 
Church  vf  Eri^and. 

Before  the  Reformation^  our  liturgy  was 
only  in  Latin,  being  a  collection  of 
prayers,  made  up  partly  of  some  ancient 
forms  used  in  the  primitive  Church,  and 
partly  of  some  olhers  of  later  original. 
But  "when  the  nation,  in  King  Henry 
VllL's  time,  was  disposed  to  a  reforma- 
tion, it  was  thought  neceesary  both  to 
have  the  service  of  the  English  or  vulgar 
tongue,  and  to  correct  aud  amend  the 
liturgy,  by  purging  it  of  those  gross 
corruptions  which  had  gradually  crept 
into  it. 

And,  first,  the  convocation  appointed  a 
commillee,  a.  i>.  1537,  to  compose  a  book, 
which  was  entitled  **  J%e  godly  and  pioxis 
Instdution  of  a  Ckrijftian  3/an,  containing  a 
declaration  of  the  Lord^s  Prayer^  the  Jvt 
Mim,  the  Creed^  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  the  Seven  SdcramentSj  &c/'  This  book, 
was  again  published  in  1540.  whh  correc- 
tions and  alterations,  under  tae  title  of  ^^A 
necestarif  Dodrine  and  Erudition  Jhr  any 
Chrysten  Mati.'^  In  the  same  year,  a  com- 
mittee of  bishops  and  other  divines  was 
appointed  by  Kin^'  Henry  VIIL,  to  reform 
the  rituals  and  oflices  of  the  Church ;  and 
the  next  year  the  king  and  the  clergy  or- 
dered the  prayers  for  processions  and  lila- 
nies  to  be  put  into  English,  and  to  be  pub- 
licly used.  After  wares,  in  1545,  came  out 
the  king's  Primer,  containing  the  w^hole 
morning  and  evening  prayer  in  English,  not 
very  diSferenl  from  what  is  in  our  present 
Common  Prayer,  Thus  far  the  reforma- 
tion of  our  liturgy  was  carried  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIU. 

In  the  year  1547,  the  first  of  King 
Edward  VL,  the  convocation  unanimously 
declared,  that  the  communion  ought  to  be 
administered  in  both  kinds;  whereupon  an 
act  of  parliament  was  made,  ordering  it  to 
be  administered.  Then  a  committee  of 
bishops  and  other  learned  divines  was 
appointed,  to  compose  an  uni/hrm  onkr  of 
communion  J  accordirif^  to  tfte  rules  of  Scrip- 
turCj  and  the  use  of  the  primitive  Cknrtk. 
The  committee  accordingly  met  in  Wind.<or 
Casde,  and  drew  up  such  a  form.  This 
made  way  for  a  new  commission,  etnpow- 
ering  the  same  persona  to  finish  the  whole 
liturgy,  by  drawing  up  public  oHices  for 
Sundays  and  holy  day  s^  for  bantiBint  ooo" 
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formation,  matrimony,  burial,  and  other 
special  occasions. 

The  committee  appointed  to  compose 
this  liturgy  were 

1.  Thomas  Cranmer,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

2.  Thomas  Goodrick,  bishop  of  Ely. 

3.  Henry  Holbech,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

4.  George  Day,  bishop  ot  Chichester. 

5.  John  Skip,  bishop  of  Hereford. 

6.  Thomas  Thirlby,  bishop  of  West- 
minster. 

7.  Nicholas  Ridley,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  afterwards  of  London. 

8.  Dr.  William  May,  dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

9.  Dr.  John  Taylor,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Lincoln. 

10.  Dr.  Simon  Haynes.  dean  of  Exeter, 
and  master  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 

11.  Dr.  John  Redman,  dean  of  West- 
minster, and  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

12.  Dr.  Richard  Cox,  dean  of  Christ's 
Church,  Oxon. 

13.  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  archdeacon 
of  Leicester. 

Our  excellent  liturgy,  thus  compiled, 
was  revised  and  approved  by  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  clergy  of  both  pro- 
vinces of  Canterbury  and  \  ork,  and  then 
confirmed  by  the  king  and  three  estates  in 
parliament,  a.d.  1548,  second  and  third  of 
Edward  VLch.l. 

But,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1550, 
exceptions  were  taken  against  some  parts 
of  this  book,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer 
proposed  a  new  review.  The  principal 
alterations  occasioned  by  this  second 
review  were,  the  addition  of  the  Sentences, 
Exhortation,  Confession,  and  Absolution,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  morning  and  evening 
services,  which  in  the  first  Common  Prayer 
Book  began  witli  the  Lord's  prayer ;  the 
addition  of  the  Commandments  at  the 
beginning  of  the  communion  oflice;  the 
removing  of  some  riles  and  ceremonies  re- 
tained in  the  former  book,  such  as  the  use 
of  oil  in  confirmation,  the  unction  of  the 
sick,  prayers  for  the  departed  souls,  the  in- 
vocation of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  conse- 
cration of  the  eucharist,  and  the  prayer  of 
oblation  that  used  to  follow  it;  tne  omit- 
ting the  rubric,  that  ordered  water  to  be 
mixed  with  the  wine,  with  several  other 
less  material  variations.  The  habits,  like- 
wise, which  were  prescribed  in  the  former 
book  were  in  this  laid  aside;  and,  lastly, 
a  rubric  was  added  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
munion bfilce,  to  explain  the  reason  of 
kneeling  at  the  sacrament.    The  liturgy, 


thus  revised  and  altered,  was  again  con* 
firmed  by  parliament,  a.  d.  1551,  withthk 
declaration,  that  the  alterations  made  in  k 
proceeded  from  curiosity  rather  than  my 
worthy  cause.  Bat  both  this  and  the  former 
act  in  1548  were  repealed  in  the  fint  year 
of  Queen  Mary. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  EUzabedL 
the  act  of  repeal  was  set  aside,  and  seveiai 
learned  divines  appointed  to  take  another 
review  of  King  Edward's  litui^^ies.  Then 
(according  to  Camden  and  Stiype)  were 

1.  Dr.  Matthew  Parker,  afterwards  aidh 
bishop  of  Canterbury. 

2.  Dr.  Richard  Cox,  afterwards  bisfaop 
of  Ely. 

3.  Dr.  May. 

4.  Dr.  Bill. 

5.  Dr.  James  Pilkington,  aftenwdi 
bishop  of  Durham. 

6.  Sir  Thomas  Smith. 

7.  Mr.  David  Whitehead. 

8.  Mr.  Edmund  Grindal,  afterwtfds 
bishop  of  London. 

9.  Dr.  Ed wyn  Sandys,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Worcester. 

10.  Mr.  Edmund  Guest,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Rochester. 

It  was  debated,  at  first,  which  of  the 
two  books  of  King  Edward  shonld  be  re- 
ceived .  At  length  the  second  was  pitched 
upon,  and  confirmed  by  parliament,  whkh 
commanded  it  to  be  u.sed,  with  one  alien- 
tion  or  addition  of  certain  lessons  to  be 
used  on  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  and 
the  form  of  the  litany  altered  and  coh 
rected,  and  two  sentences  added  in  the 
delivery  of  the  sacrament  to  the  commo- 
nicants,  and  none  other  or  otherwise. 

The  alteration  in  the  litany  here  men- 
tioned was  the  leaving  out  the  deprecation, 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
and  all  his  detestable  enormities,  and 
adding  these  words  to  the  petition  for  die 
sovereign,  "  strengthen  in  the  tme  wo^ 
shipping  of  thee,  in  righteousness  and  ho- 
liness of  life.- '  The  two  sentences,  added 
in  the  delivery  of  the  sacrament,  were, 
*•'  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chibt  " 
&c.,  and  ''The  blood  of  oar  Lord  Jesci 
Christ,  &c.,  which  were  taken  out  d 
King  Edward's  first  book  ]  whereas,  in  the 
second  book,  these  sentences  were  leftont, 
and  in  the  room  of  them  were  need, 
*•'  Take,  eat,  or  drink  this,"  with  what  fol- 
lows ;  but  now,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  book, 
both  these  forms  were  united. 

There  are  some  other  variations  in  thi* 
book  from  the  second  of  King  Edwarf. 
The  first  rubric,  concerning  the  situation 
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ehancel,  and  the  proper  place  of 
ig  divine  service,  was  altered;  the 
^  enjoiaed  by  the  first  book  of  Kin^ 
idy  and  forbidden  by  the  second, 
now  restored  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
f  was  added  a  prayer  for  the  sove- 
p  and  another  for  the  clergy.  Lastly, 
nbric,  that  was  added  at  the  end  of 
tommunion  office,  in  King  Edward's 
td  book,  against  our  Saviour- s   cor- 

0  presence  in  the  sacramentj  was  left 

1  this.  This  was  done,  that  the  afore* 
notion  mi|^ht  remain  as  a  speculative 
bn,  not  determined;  it  being  the 
Ift'B  design  to  unite  the  nation,  as  near 
D8*ible,  in  one  faith- 

this  state  the  liturgy  conlinyed,  wilh- 
fenher  alteration,  till  the  first  year 
lin:;  James  Lj  when  a  conference 
i  hfld  at  Hampton  Court  between 
I  prince  with  Aichbishop  Whitn^ift, 
1  other  bishops  and  divines,  ^on  ihe 
ttide^  and  Or*  Reynolds^    with   some 

On  the  £pi»eepalian  aidt. 
Prtiielpa]** 
L  Dr.  Pre  wen*  nrclifcSshop  of  York. 
'1  Dr.  Shrtdun,  biAliiop  of  Lontioiu 

4.  Dr.  V  er. 

6.  Dr  J  r. 

0.  Dt.  ]!> ..-,.  : ,-    ..  .-  .iUslJury. 

T.  Dr,  Motley,  Lii»aup  ot  \Vorie4ier. 

%.  Dr.  f^anderton.  liithrip  of  I^iitcoliK 

*►.  f>f.  Liiii'-v    l.l-^lll,p  Qf  Peterboroggtu 
to,  Dr,  ^'  ^ii>  of  C lit? Ate r. 

tl,  Dr.  S  af  CntliMle. 

11,  Dr-  i.-ii-v....,  ...  hup  of  Exeter. 

Cofldjulori. 
t,  Ur.  Earte*,  dean  of  WestnLiiiiter. 
^  1.  Dr.  Heylia, 
H  Dr.  HackitL 
4  Dr  Barwick, 

6.  Dr.  GuiiJiing. 
i,  Pr-  Pear*oii. 

7,  Dr.  Pierce. 
1  Df .  Sparrow, 
V.  Dr,  Thonidike. 

l*se  commissioners  had  several  meet- 
it  the  Savoy,  but  to  very  litUe  pur- 
J  the  Presbyterians  reviving  all  the 
eruples  of  die  Puritans  against  the 
^,  and  adding  several  new  ones  of 
^wn.  Baxter  had  the  assurance  to 
ti  that  our  liturgy  was  too  bad  to  be 
ied,atid  contidently  proposed  to  com- 
^ew  one.  which  be  had  the  insolence 
ir  to  the  bishops.  Upon  this  the 
nnce  broke  up,  without  anything 
done,  except  that  some  pariicalar 
tioufi  were  proposed  by  the  episcopal 
i;  which,  the  May  iollowing,  were 
lered  and  agreed  to  by  the  whole 
t  in  convocation.  The  principal  of 
MtfixaUoQs  were,  that  several  le&sons 


other  Puritans,  on  the  other:  the  result 
of  which  was,  the  adding  some  forms  of 
thanksgiving  at  the  end  of  the  litany, 
and  an  addition  to  the  catechi.<(m  m 
relation  to  the  sacraments.  Likewise, 
in  the  rubric  at  the  be^nnning  of  the 
otTice  for  private  baptism,  the  words  *•  law- 
ful minister'^  were  inserted  to  prevent 
midwive.^  and  laymen  from  presuming 
to  baptize,  with  one  or  two  more  small 
alterations. 

But,  imt-nediately  after  the  Restoration. 
King  Charles  IL,  at  the  request  of  i^everal 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  ii*sued  out  a 
commission  for  a  new  review  of  the  liturgy  r 
erapowering  twelve  of  the  bishops  aiid 
twelve  Presbyterian  divines  to  make  such 
reasonable  and  necessary  alterations  as 
they  should  jointly  agree  upon.  Nine 
coadjutors  were  added  on  each  side,  to 
supply  the  place  of  any  of  the  twelve  prin- 
cipal who  should  happen  to  be  absent. 
Their  names  are  these : 

On  th9  Pretbjfttrian  lide. 
Principals. 

1.  Dr.  R.n  tinldf. 
2;  Dr.  TuLkaey. 

3.  Dr,  Con  UPS  I. 

4.  Dr.  Simrstow. 
6.  Df.  Walli*. 

0.  J>r.  .Mntito]i. 
T.  Dr.  Cnittiii)'. 
8.  Mr.  Baxter. 
Q.  Mr.  Jack  Mil. 

10.  Mr.  C«ie. 

11.  Mr.  Clark. 

12.  Mr.  Ncwconieii. 

Con4julora. 
1*  Df.  t^  or  loo- 

2.  Dr.  Jarob. 

3.  Mr.  13 ale*. 

4.  .Mr.  Rawtinaon. 

6.  Mr.  Cooper. 
<i.  Dr.  Li  gh (foot 

7.  Df.  Collin*. 

8.  Dr.  Woo*lhrid(?c. 

9.  Mr.  Drake. 

.  in  the  calendar  were  chan^d  for  others 
more  proper  for  the  days ;  the  pray  era  for 
particular  occasions  were  disjoined  from 
the  litanV)  and  the  two  prayers  to  be  used 
in  the  Lmber  Weeks,  tne  prayers  for  the 
parliament,  that  for  all  conditions  of  men, 
and  the  general  thanksgiving,  were  added, 
Several  of  ihe  collects  were  altered  ;  the 
epistles  and  gospels  were  taken  out  of  the 
last  translation  of  the  Bible,  being  read 
before  according  to  the  old  translation. 
The  ofiice  for  baptism  of  those  of  riper 
years,  and  the  forms  of  prayer  to  be  used 
at  sea,  were  added.  In  a  word,  the  whole 
liturgy  waa  then  brought  to  the  state  in 
which  ii  now  stands,  and  was  unaiiimously 
subscribed  by  both  houses  of  coavocatiou 
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of  both  provinces,  on  Friday,  Dec.  20, 
1661.  And  being  brought  to  the  House 
of  Lords  the  March  following,  both  houses 
very  readily  passed  an  act  for  its  establish- 
ment; and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  then 
lord  chancellor,  was  ordered  to  return 
the  thanks  of  the  lords  to  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  for  their  care  and  industry  shown 
in  the  review  of  it. 

As  for  the  English  liturgies  symbolizing 
with  the  Popish  Missal,  as  some  have  odi- 
ously and  falsely  calumniated,  it  doth  no 
more  than  our  communion,  or  Lord's  sup- 
per celebrated  in  England,  doth  with  the 
mass  at  Rome ;  or  our  doctrine  about  the 
eucharist  doth  with  theirs  about  transub- 
stantiation  :  or  our  humble  veneration  of 
our  God  and  Saviour  in  that  mystery 
doth  with  their  strange  gesticulations  and 
superstitions.  In  all  which  particulars, 
how  much  the  Church  of  England  differed 
both  in  doctrine  and  devotion  from  that  of 
Rome,  no  man  that  is  intelligent  and 
honest  can  either  deny  or  dissemble. — 
Gauden's  Tears  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Nonconformists  say,  the  liturgy  is 
in  great  part  picked  and  culled  out  of  the 
mass-book;  out  it  foUoweth  not  thence, 
that  either  it  is,  or  was,  esteemed  by  them 
a  devised  or  false  worship ;  for  many  things 
contained  in  the  mass-book  itself  are  good 
and  holy.  A  pearl  may  be  found  upon  a 
dunghill ;  we  cannot  more  credit  the  Man 
of  Sm  than  to  say,  that  everything  in  the 
mass-book  is  devilish  and  anti-christian, 
for  then  it  would  be  anti-christian  to  pray 
unto  God  in  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Curist 
— to  read  the  Scriptures — to  profess  many 
fundamental  truths  necessary  to  salvation. 
Our  service  mi^ht  be  picked  and  culled 
out  of  the  mass-book,  and  yet  be  free  from 
all  fault  and  tincture,  from  all  show  and 
appearance  ot  evil ;  though  the  mass-book 
itself  was  fraught  with  all  manner  of  abo- 
minations. It  is  more  proper  to  say  the 
mass  was  added  to  our  Common  Prayer, 
than  that  our  Common  Prayer  was  taken 
out  of  the  mass-book :  for  most  things  in 
our  Common  Prayer  were  to  be  found  in 
the  liturgies  of  the  Church  long  before  the 
mass  was  heard  of  in  the  world." — StUl- 
ingfleet  mi  Separation. 

A  man  would  wonder  how  it  is  possible 
for  those,  who  understand  wherein  the  in- 
icmity  of  popery  consists,  to  make  this 
objection  against  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

The  Papists  have  corrupted  Christianity 
by  adding  many  unwarrantable  particu- 
lars ;  whereas  the  Protestants  have  rejected 


those  unwarrantable  particiiIaj'Sy  and  re- 
tained pure  Christianit^r.     Wherefore,  as 
the  Protestant  religion  is  very  good,  il- 
though  it  is  in  some  sense  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Papist ;  so  also  may  an  Eng- 
lish reformed  prayer  book  be  very  good, 
although  it  be  in  some  sense  the  same  with 
the  popish  litui^es.      Upon   supposition 
that  the  matter  of  fact  were  never  so  cer- 
tainly true,  and  that  the  Book  of  Commoo 
Prayer  were  taken  word  for  word  not  of 
the  Popish  liturgies,  yet  this  is  no  jait 
objection  against  it.      For  as  the  Popiih 
religion  is  a  mixture  of  thines  eood  lod 
bad ;   so  their  liturgies  are  of  the  ame 
kind.  They  contain  many  excellent  pnym 
addressed  to  the  true  and  only  God:  wnich 
every  good  Christian  cannot  but  neutily 
approve  of;  though  at  the  same  time  there 
are  other  prayers  addressed  to  angeb  ini 
saints,  and  containing  unsound  matter.  So 
that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  make  a  choice 
of  admirable  devotions  out  of  the  Popyi 
liturgies,  if  we  take  care  to  separate  the 
good  from  the  bad ;  if  we  reject  their  n- 
perstitfons,  and  retain  what  is  truly  Ch» 
tian. — Bennd^s  Paraph.  Com.  FraytTj  Ap- 
pendix I. 

If  it  may  be  concluded  that  oorlitniigr 
is  not  good  because  it  is  comprehended 
in  the  mass-book,  or  in  the  breviaij,  we 
must,  by  the  same  reason  infer,  that  onr 
doctrine  is  unsound^  because  it  is  ail  to  be 
found  in  the  councils,  and  in  the  writings 
of  the  doctors  of  the  Romish  Church.  Mt 
so  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  apostles'  creed, 
and  many  sentences  of  Scripture  which 
are  used  m  that  missal,  or  in  that  breviur. 
as  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Txunitt,  of  me 
incarnation,  passion,  &c.,  which  are  com- 
prehended in  the  councils,  would  all  of 
them  be  but  superstitions  and  heresies. 
Again,  to  say  that  our  liturgy  isnao^ 
because  it  hath  been  extracted  out  of  die 
mass-book  or  breviary,  if  that  were  tree, 
yet  it  is  just  such  an  argument,  as  if  meo 
had  hit  Luther  and  Calvin  in  the  teeth 
with  this,  that  they  were  superstitions 
Popish  heretics,  because  they  came  the  one 
out  of  a  convent  from  among  friars,  and 
the  other  out  of  a  cathedral  from  the  ttoAA 
of  prebendaries,  who  were  all  infected  with 
Popish  heresies  and  superstitions.  And 
would  they  not  have  had  great  canse  to 
complain,  if  upon  this  pretence  they  had 
been  always  suspected,  rejected,  or  con- 
demned ?  Therefore,  as  they  were  repnted 
sound  and  orthodox  in  that  respect,  after 
their  doctrine  had  been  examined,  and 
nothing  was  found  therein  of  the  leaven  of 
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boujn;h   they   came   out  of  her 

let  our  littij^y  have  but  the 

r  done  unto  it ;  let  it  be  examined , 

(111    thii,  if  they  pleafie^  with  exactness 

lid    the  greatest  rigor;    but    in    conse- 

Qeiice  let  it  be  also  declared  innocent,  if 

harm  be   found   therein,  though   ihat 

bould  prove  true,  that  it  h.id  been  wholly 

ik^n  out  of  the  mass-book,  or  breviary, 

l%hith  will  never  be  found  to  be  so.     For 

II  dare  say  that  among  one   hundred  of 

l^«in  who  so  confidently  afhrm  it,  there  ia 

^  iKd  one  that  ever  saw  the  missal  or  the 

L  braviary,  or  but  knows  so  much  as  what 

die  books  are.    And  if  we  should  put  those 

books  into  their   hands,  that  they  might 

^rodaee  some  proofs  of  this  rash  affirraa- 

IuiOt  ^hich  is  so  frecjuent  in  their  mouths, 

ibey  would  be  intiniiely   iiu/zled.    They 

wottld  not  findj  either  in  ta^  missal,  or  in 

the  breviary,  that  wise  economy  which  our 

hlunjy  uselh  in  the  reading  of  the  Holy 

SenpiureH,  nor  those  excellent  passages 

which  set  before  our  eyes  the  greatness  of 

oofgiiilt  towards  God,  and  of  his  mercy 

Ui  pardoning  the  same   unto   us;   which 

paaages  are  placed  in  the  very  beginning 

of  it     They   would    not  find  there  that 

I  COdly  exhortation  to  repentance,  and  to 

I  ue  confession  of  our  sins  in  the  presence 

f<>f  God,  which  followeth  immediately  the 

iieading  of  those  passages.     Nor  yet  the 

sion  of  sins,  nor  the  absolution  which 

veih  the  same,  for  there  is  not  one 

Q«  of  aU  this  in  the  mass-book*      The 

commandments   are  not  to  be  found 

ere,  nor  that  prayer  which  ia  made  at 

'  end  of  every  commandment  which  the 

ibii^ter  hath  pronounced  ;  nor  the  com* 

ninalion,  nor  several  prayers  of  the  litatjy, 

'  of  the  other  forms.      But  in  it  they  will 

.iwith  the  I.oRD'8  prayer,  the  creeds, 

eongs  of    Zachary,    Simeon^  of   the 

1  Virgin,  and  of  t^ome  others^  which 

word  for  word    in    the    Scripture,   or 

'  extracted  out  of  it,  and  are  grounded 

the  Rame,  and   were  in  u^e  in  the 

rimitive  Christian  Church  before  ever  the 

t  wa*  hatched.  Therefore  it  is  manifest 

to  say  that  our  liturgy  is  either  the 

,  or  taken  out  of  it^  is  a  mere  slander^ 

eding  from  malice,  or  ij;norance,  or 

-Durcrs  Government  of  the  Refanncd 

^CSturtkeM — Sermon  on  the  Engli-sh  Liturgy, 

[When  the  thirteen  United  Colonies  of 
America  threw  off  the  government  of  the 
[lioh   crown,  and   erecle<l  themselves 
an  independent  nation,  it  was  neces- 
that  the  Church  of  England  in  these 
i  fihould  also  serer  their  connexioa 


with  the  mother  countr)^  and  establish  for 
it^lf  an  independent  organization.  To 
effect  this,  it  was  requisite  that  the  clergy 
in  the  United  States  should  assemble  as 
early  as  possible  and  take  the  initiative  in 
so  important  a  husine&s.  Accordingly  upon 
invitation  given,  deputies  from  several  of 
the  states  met  in  New  York  on  the  5ih 
October.  1784,  and  alihoutrh  not  vested 
with  full  powers  for  definite  legislation, 
yet,  **wiih  ^real  unanimity  laid  down  a 
few  general  principles,  to  be  recom- 
mended in  the  respective  states  as  the 
ground  on  which  a  future  ecclesiastical 
government  should  be  established." 

The  4th  of  the  fundamental  articles  was, 
**Thal  the  said  Church,  f»hall  mamtain  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  as  now  held  by  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  shall  adhere  to  the 
liturgy  of  ?aid  church  as  far  as  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  constitutions  of  the  respective 
states."  Before  this  body  adjourned,  they  re- 
commended a  convention  of  clerical  a nd[  lay 
deputies  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
27ih  September,  1786.  At  this  convention 
in  Philadelphia^  clerical  and  lay  deputies 
from  seven  of  the  thirteen  stales,  via., 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  South  Carolina,  met  in  Christ  Church, 
and  proceeded  to  business.  The  funda- 
menlal  articles  of  the  former  meeting  in 
New  York  were  approved,  and  upon  the 
4th  article  being  read^  it  was  on  motion 
resolved,  *' That  a  committee  be  appointed 
consisting  of  one  clerical  and  one  lay  de- 
puty from  the  Churcli  in  each  state,  to  con- 
sider of,  and  report  such  alterations  on  the 
liturgy  as  shall  render  it  consiMetit  with 
the  American  Revolution,  and  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  respective  states;  and 
such  fnrther  alterations  in  the  liturgy  as 
may  be  advisable  for  this  convention  to 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Church  here  represented.'-  This  com* 
mittee    consisted    of    Rev.    Dr«    (subse- 

^uentty  bishop)  Provost,  and  Hon.  James 
luane,  of  New  York;  Rev.  Dr.  Abraham 
Beach,  and  Patrick  Dennis,  Esq.,  of  New 
Jersey  ;  the  Rev,  Dr.  (subsequently  bishop) 
White,  and  Richard  Peters,  Em^.,  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  the  Rev.  Dr  C.  H.  Wharton,  and 
Jamei^  Sykes,  Esq.,  of  Delaware.  The  Rev. 
Dr,  Wm.  Smith,  and  Thomas  Cradock,  M .  D» 
of  Maryland ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  (subsequently 
bishop  elect)  Grilfith,  and  John  Page,  Esq., 
of  Virginia;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parcell,  ana 
the  Hon.  Jacob  Read,  Esq.,  of  South  Caro- 
lina.   This  conmiittee  reported  oa  the  1st 
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of  October,  and  being  read  lo  the  conven- 
tion during  the  several  days  of  their  session 
umil  Wednesday  evenino;,  the  5th,  were 
then  committed  to  the  Rev.  Drs.  White, 
Smith,  and  Wharton,  with  authority  "to 
publisn  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with 
the  alterations,  &c." 

This  Prayer  Book,  ever  since  known  as 
**The  Proposed  Book,"  differed  in  many 
important  respects  from  the  English  service, 
ana  was  never  widely  introduced  into  use. 
At  the  General  Convention  in  October,  1789, 
the  whole  subject  of  the  liturgy  was 
thrown  open  by  appointing  committees  on 
the  different  portions  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
whose  several  reports  with  the  action  of 
the  two  houses  thereupon,  were  consolida- 
ted in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  &c.; 
as  we  now  have  it.  the  whole  book  being 
ratified  and  set  fortn  by  a  vote  of  the  Con- 
vention, on  the  16th  of  October.  1789,  its 
use  being  prescribed  from  and  after  the  1st 
day  of  October,  1790. 

The  American  liturgy  retains  all  that  is 
excellent  in  the  English  service,  omits  se- 
veral of  its  really  objectionable  features, 
brings  some  of  our  offices  (the  communion, 
forexample),  nearer  to  the  prim  itive[)attem, 
modifies  others  to  suit  our  peculiar  institu- 
tions, and  on  the  whole,  is  a  noble  monu- 
ment to  the  wisdom,  prudence,  piety,  and 
churchmanship  of  the  fathers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Church. 

By  the  45th  canon  of  1832,  it  is  required, 
that  every  minister  shall,  before  all  sermons 
and   lectures,  and  all  other  occasions  of 

?ublic  worship,  use  the  Book  of  Common 
raver,  as  the  same  is  or  may  be  esta- 
blished by  the  authority  of  the  General 
Convention  of  this  church.  And  in  per- 
forming said  service,  no  other  prayers  shall 
be  used  than  those  prescribed  by  the  said 
book.] 

LOGOS.  The  Word;  from  the  Greek 
h  Arfyor,  A  title  given  to  our  blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour:  so  designated  not  only  be- 
cause the  Father  first  created  and  still 
governs  all  things  by  him,  but  because,  as 
men  discover  their  sentiments  and  designs 
to  one  another  by  the  intervention  of  words, 
speech,  or  discourse,  so  God  by  his  Son 
discovers  his  gracious  designs  to  men.  All 
the  various  manifestations  of  himself,  whe- 
ther in  the  works  of  creation,  providence, 
or  redemption ;  all  the  revelations  he  has 
been  pleased  to  give  of  his  will,  are  con- 
veyed to  us  through  him ;  and  therefore  he 
is.  by  way  of  eminence,  called  the  Word 
of  God. — Tomline. 

The  word  appears  to  be  used  as  an  ab- 


stract for  the  concrete,  as  St  John  emplon 
Light  for  enlightener^  t^  for  giver  (w  ^: 
so  that  the  expression  means  speakery  or 
interpreter.  So  (John,  i.  18),  "No  mu 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time;  the  Only  Begot- 
ten, who  is  in  the  Dosom  of  the  Fathh, 
he  hath  declared  him."  In  the  first  veno 
he  is  described  as  the  Word  which  "wai 
with  God  in  the  beginning,  and  was  Goa" 
(See  Jesus  and  Lora,) 

LOLLARDS.  A  religious  sect,  which 
arose  in  Germany  about  the  beeinning  of 
the  fourteenth  century;  so  called,  asmanr 
writers  have  imagined,  from  Walter  Lot 
lard,  who  began  to  dogmatise  in  1315,aid 
was  burnt  at  Cologne;  though  others tniflk 
that  Lollard  was  no  smmame,  but  merelf 
a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  all  herelie% 
who  concealed  the  poison  of  error  ondtf 
the  appearance  of  piety.  In  England,  thi 
followers  of  Wiclif  were  called,  by  wtjr  of 
reproach,  LoUards,  from  the  supposiuoi 
that  there  was  some  affinity  betweea  tone 
of  their  tenets;  though  otners  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  English  Lollards  came  from 
Germany.    (See  Widifties,) 

LOMBARDICKS.  Flat  tombstooes^  ge- 
nerally of  granite  or  alabaster,  coffin  shiped 
with  a  slightly  raised  cross  in  the  coSio, 
and  a  legend  running  round  it 

LORD,  OUR  LORD.  The  Lobd  Jb» 
Christ  is  such  to  us,  as  he  is, 

1.  Our  Saviour. 

I  will  place  Malvation  in  21ion.  (la.  xlvi* 
13.)  Behold  thy  salvation  cometb.  (Ii- 
Ixii.  11.)  I  speaK  in  rishteousnets,  am 
to  save,  (Is.  Ixiii.  1.)  Thou  shaltcalThii 
name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  hi»  pepk 
from  their  sins.  (Matt.  i.  21.)  The  Fathb 
sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  ifoHi 
(1  John,  iv.  14.)  To  be  a  Pnnce  tndt 
Saviour,  (Acts,  v.  31.)  The  author  of  fl0^ 
nal  salvation,  (Heb.  v.  9.)  GoDOurSsmr. 
(Tit.  ii.  10.)  The  great  God,  and  erenoir 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  (Tit.  ii.  13.)  God 
hath  not  appointed  us  to  wrath;  bnttoob* 
tain  salvation  by  our  Lord  Christ  Jeto* 
(1  Thess.  y.  9.)  That  the  world  ihiGO^ 
him  might  be  saved.  (John,  iii.  17.)  Tus 
is  a  faithful  saying,  &c.,  that  Jesus  Chbut 
came  into  the  world  to  save  siimeis. 
(1  Tim.  i.  15.)  Neither  is  there  sahsdia^ 
in  any  other;  for  there  is  none  other  oanie 
under  heaven  given  among  men,  wheitbf 
we  must  be  saved.  (Acts,  iv.  12.  Se« 
also  Matt.  i.  21;  xviii.  11.  Luke.ii.n- 
John,  iii.  17 ;  iv.  42  ;  xii.  47.  Acts,  xv.  11. 
Rom.  v.  9;  X.  9.  Eph.  v.  23.  Phil.  iii.  20. 
1  Thess.  i.  10.  Heb.  ii.  3;  vii.  25.  Tn 
iii.  5,  6.) 
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crifice  for  ain. 
piril — lestitietl    beforehand    ihe 
of  CuRisT.   (1  Peti,  n.)  Behold 
t    of  God,   which   laketh   away 

ihe  pin  of  the  workl.  (John,  i. 
3  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation 
»rld*  (Rev.  xiii.  8.^  Cimi3T  our 
is  sacrjjked  (slain)  for  us,  (1  Cor. 
HRjsT  dtid  for  ottr  svu  according 
ipturcB,    (lCoT.^v.2^    His  own 

our  sins  in  his  ownoodif  on  the 
Pet.  ii-  24,)  And  halh  given  him* 
I,  an  olTertn^  and  a  sacrifice  to  Gou. 
2.)  An  oUermgfonin.  (la,  liii. 
e  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many, 

28,)  Thus  it  behoved  Ciihist  to 
Mke^  xxiv.  46.)  The  just  for  ihe 
laC  he  might  bring  us  to  God. 
i»  IB,)  Hereby  perceive  we  the 
lOD,  because  he  ^uiVf  down  his  lift 
1  John,  iii.  16.  See  also  Is,  liii, 
m.  ijc,  26,  Luke,  xxiv.  26.  John, 
i;  XV.  13.    Acts,  iii.  JS;  xxvi,  23, 

25.     2  Cor,  V.  21.    Heb.  ix.  26; 
fohu,  i.  7  J  ii.  2,) 
Redeemer. 

f  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that 
Stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
[ob.  xix,  25.)  The  Eedeemcr  shall 
2ion.  (Is.  hx,  20.)  CirRi»T  hath 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  be- 
a  curse  for  us,  (Gal,  iii,  13.)  Re- 
ith  the  precious  blood  of  Chrii^t. 

J^,  19.)  Havinj^  obtained  efermi/ 
»    for    us.     (Heb.   i,\.    12.     See 

jtJLxiii.  23,  24.  Matt.  xxvi.  28. 
.   24.     1  Cor,  i,   30.     Eph.  i.  T, 

Mediator. 

is  one  Ahdiahr  between  God  and 
man  Christ  Jksus.  ( I  Tim.  ii.  5.) 
I  iiediator  of  a  new — a  better — • 
.  (Heb.  viii,  6;  xii.  24.)  The 
of  the  New  Testament.  (Heb.  ix. 
)  man  coraeth  to  the  Father  but 
John,  xiv,  6.  See  also  Job*  ix. 
,  xvi,  23.     Heb.    vii.   25;   xl  9. 

SO 

Advocate. 

Lve  an  adi^ocate  with  the  Father, 
RisT  the  righteous*  (1  John,  ii.  L 
Heb,  ix,  24) 

Intercessor 

w  ihat  there  was  no  man,  and 
I  that   there  was  no  Inteixessor ; 

his  arm  brought   salvation,    (l^. 

He  made    mUrcession    for  the 

6ors.  (Is,  liii.  12.)  He  ever  liveth 

mi€re€$$toti  for  them,     (Heb,  vii. 

also  Bom.  viii.  34.) 


7,  Our  Propitiation. 

He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins :  and 
not  for  ours  oidy,  but  also  for  the  eins  of 
the  whole  world.  (1  John,  ii.  2.)  Whom 
Gou  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiationy 
through  faith  in  his  blood,    (Horn,  iii,  25.) 

8.  Our  Ransom. 

He  is  gracious  unto  him,  and  sailh, 
deliver  him  from  going  down  to  the  pit,  I 
have  found  a  ransom*  (Job,  xxxiii,  24.) 
The  eon  of  man  came — to  give  his  life  a 
ramom  Ibr  many.  (Malt,  xx.  28,)  A  ransom 
for  all,  to.be  testitled  in  due  lime.  ( I  Tim* 
ii,  6). 

9,  Our  Righteousness. 

Tlieir  righteousness  is  of  me,  sailh  the 
Lord.  (!=*•  liv.  17.)  The  righteousness  of 
God  which  is  hi  faith  by  Jesus  Chriht  to 
all.  (Rom,  iii,  22.)  The  Lord  our  righ- 
teousness.    (Jer.  xxiii.  6.     See  also  Is.  Eli. 

10.  Dan.  ix.  24.     1  John,  ii.  1,  29.) 

10.  Our  Wisdom. 

CHRrsT  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made  unto 
us  wisdom,  (l  Cor.  i,  17,  30,  See  also  Is, 
ix.  6.     Eph.  i,  17;  iii.  4.) 

It*  Our  Sancti  fie  alio  n. 

Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  thepeO" 
pie  with  hts  own  blood,  suffered  without 
the  gale,  (Heb,  xiii.  12.)  We  Sire  sanetijiid 
throuj^h  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ.  (Heb,  x,  10.  See  also  Mai.  iii.  3. 
Matt,  iii.  12,  John,  xvii  19.  I  Cor.  i.  2; 
vi.  11.  Eph.  V.  25,  26,  Heb.  x.  H.  1 
John,  i,  7,) 

(Of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  wha 
of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom  and  righ- 
temmicss^  and  sanctijkation,  1  Cor,  i,  30.) 

12.  Our  Lord  and  our  God. 

John^  XX.  2S, 

11.  As  He  is 

L  The  Messiah, 

Memnh  the  prince.  (Dan,  ix,  26,  26.) 
We  have  found  the  Mtssiai^  which  is, 
being  interpreted,  the  Chrlst  (the  anoin- 
ted). (John,  L  41.)  Anointed — to  preach 
good  tidings  unto  the  meek.  (Is.  Ixi.  i.) 
To  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  &c, 
(Luke  iv.  18,) 

2.  Til©  Head  of  the  Church, 
Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church.     (Eph. 

V.  23,  God — gave  him  to  be  the  kead  j 
overall  things  to  the  Churchy  which  is  hiSiJ 
body.  (Eph.  i.  22,  23.  See  also  Ps.] 
cxviii,  22.  Malt.  ii.  6:  .\xi,  42.  John,  l,  i 
14,  Acts,  iv.  IL  Rom,  xii,  5,  t  Cor.  I 
vi,  J5:  xii.  27,  Eph.  ii.  20;  iv.  12-15;  v. 
29,  Col.  i.  18,  24.  Heb*  iii.  3 ;  xiii.  20. 
L  Pet  ii.  6,  25,) 

3.  The  Power  of  God. 
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Unto  them  which  are  called — Christ 
the  ffower  of  God.  (1  Cor.  i.  24.)  De- 
clared to  be  the  Son  of  God  ioith  power. 
(Rom.  i.  4.)  The  brightness  of  his  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  and 
upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power.  (Heb.  i.  3.)  For  in  him  dwelleth 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 
(Col.  ii.  9.  See  also  Matt.  ix.  6 ;  xi.  27 ; 
xxyiii.  18.  Luke,  iv.  32.  Acts.  xx.  32. 
Eph.  i.  20,  21.  Col.  ii.  10.  2  Tim.  i.  12. 
1  Pet.  iii.  22.    Rev.  xi.  15.) 

4.  The  Truth. 

lam  the  truth.  (John,  xiv.  6.)  Grace 
and  truth  came  by  Jesus  CHRisT,-^the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  ^race 
sma  truth.  (John,  i.  17,  14.)  The  Amen, 
the  faithful  and  true  witness.  (Rev.  iii. 
14.  See  also  Is.  xlii.  3.  John.  viii.  14. 
32jxviii.  37.  2  Cor.  xi.   10.     Eph.  iv.  21. 

1  John,  V.  20.    Rev.  xix.  11 :  xxii.  6.) 

5.  The  KiMO  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of 
Lords. 

Rev.  xvii.  14 ;  xix.  16.  And  see  also 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  27.  Dan.  vii.  14,  27.  Zech. 
xiv.  9.     1  Tim.  vi.  15.    Rev.  i.  5;  xi.  15. 

6.  The  Lord  of  Glory. 
1  Cor.  ii.  8.    Jas.  ii.  1. 

7.  The  Lord  of  AU. 

Jesus  Christ  he  is  Lord  of  All.  (Acts, 
X.  36.)  To  this  end  Christ  both  died, 
and  rose,  and  revived,  that  he  might  be 
Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living.  (Rom. 
xiv.  9.)  And  that  every  tongue  should 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.  (Phil, 
ii.  11.  See  also  Josh.  v.  14.  Micah,  v. 
2.  John,  xiii.  13;  xvi.  15.  Acts,  ii.  36. 
Rom.  X.  12.     1  Cor.  viii.  6  ;  xii.  5 ;  xv.  47. 

2  Thess.  i.  7.     2  Tim.  iv.  8.     Col.  iii.  24. 
Heb.  i.  2 ;  ii.  8  j  xiii.  20.  Rev.  i.  8  3  v.  5.) 

lU.  Through  Him  we  have 

1.  Grace.  (John,  i.  16.  Acts,  xv.  11. 
Rom.  i.  5;  iii.  24;  v.  2,  15-21;  xvi.  20; 
and  similar  passages.  1  Cor.  i.  4 ;  xv.  10. 
2  Cor.  viii.  9 ;  xii.  9.  Eph.  i.  7  •  ii.  7  :  iv. 
7;  vi.  24.  1  Tim.  i.  2,  14.  2  Tim.  1.  9. 
2  Pet.  iii.  18.) 

2.  Power.  (1  Cor.  i.  18.  2  Cor.  xii.  9. 
Eph.  vi.  8.  Phil.  iv.  13.  Col.  i.  29.  1 
Tim.  i.  12.  2  Tim.  i.  9,  12.  Heb.  ii.  14, 
18;  xiii.  21.) 

3.  Faith.  (Matt.  ix.  2.  John,  vi.  45. 
Acts,  xxvi.  18;  iii.  16.  Rom.  iii.  22,  25; 
v.  2.  1  Cor.  iii.  5.  Gal.  ii.  20;  iii.  22. 
Eph.  ii.  8.  Phil.  i.  29 ;  iii.  9.  Col.  ii.  5, 7. 
1  Tim.  iii.  13 ;  iv.  6.  1  Pet.  ii.  6.  1  John, 
v.  14.^ 

4.  Forgiveness  of  sins.  (Zech.  xiii.  1. 
Matt.  ix.  6.    Luke,  xxiv.  47.    John,  i.  29. 


Acts,  ii.  38 ;  v.  31 ;  x.  43 :  xiii.  38.  Bo& 
viii.  1.  2  Cor.  ii.  10.  £ph.  L  7;  ir.!! 
Heb.  ix.  26.     1  John,  ii.  12.    Rer.  LS.) 

5.  Justification.  (Is.liii.  11.  Acts,ift 
39.  Rom.  iii.  24,  26;  iv.  25;  t.  1,9,  1% 
18;  viii.  1 ;  x.  4.  1  Cor.  vi.  11.  U 
ii.  16,  21 ;  iii.  8,  1 1,  24.  Phil.  iiL  9.  Ik 
iii.  7.) 

6.  Patience.  (Ps.  zxxTii.  7,  with  I 
Thess.  iii.  5.  1  Thess.  i.  3.  2  Thett.  I  i 
2  Tim.  ii.  24.  Heb.  vi.  12 ;  x.  36 ;  xiL  L 
James,  v.  7.  8.  Rev.  i.  9;  ii.  2,  3, 19;  ft 
10.  xiv.  12.) 

7.  Light  (Is.  xlix.  6.  Luke,  u.  tt 
John,  i.  9;  iii.  19;  viii.  12;  ix.  5;  xuLM^ 
36,  46.  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  6.  Eph.  v.  14.  I 
John,  ii.  8.    Rev.  xxi.  23.) 

8.  Life.  (John,  i.  4 ;  iii.  36 ;  v.  21,  Hk 
vi.  27,  33,  40;  x.  10,  28;  xi.25;  m^ 
XX.  31.  Acts,  iii.  15.  Rom.  v.'  IMIJ 
vi.  8,  II,  23;  viii.  2;  xiv.  9.  1  Con  » 
22.    2Cor.  iv.  10.     Fhil.  i.  21.    CoL  ft 

4.  1  Thess.  V.  10.  2  Tim.  i.  1,  10.  t 
John,  i.  1;  ii.  25;  iv.  9;  ▼.  11,  12,  A 
Jude,  ver.  21.) 

9.  Peace.  (Is.  ix.  6.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  I& 
Zech.  ix.  10.  Luke,  i.  79;  ii.  14 ;  xix.l& 
John,  xiv.  27;  xvi.  33.  Act8^x.36.  Roft 
i.  7 ;  and  the  similar  passages,  and  v.  1;S 
15.  Eph.  ii.  14-17;  vi.  15.  Phil.  if.  1. 
Col.  i.  20.     1  Pet.  v.  14.) 

10.  Blessing.  (Gal.  iii.  14.  Eph.  LI 
2  Tim.  iv.  22.) 

11.  All  we  need.  (Ps.  xxiii.  1.  JsK 
XV.  7,  16.     1  Cor.  viii.  6.     Phil.  if.  11.) 

12.  Joy  and  consolation.  (Luke,ii.tt 
John,  xvi.  20.  Rom.  v.  1 1 ;  xr.  It  I 
Cor.  i.  5.  Phil.  ii.  1 ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  4.  2Thl» 
ii.  16.) 

13.  Victory.  (Rom.  viii.  37.  1  Gk 
XV.  57.    2  Cor.  ii.  14.     1  John,  iv.  4;  f.^ 

5.  Rev.  xii.  11.) 

14.  The  kingdom  of  heaven.  (Lokii 
xxii.  28.  29.    John,  xiv.  3.     Eph.  il  •;  t 

5.  1  Thess.  iv.  17.  2  Tim.  ii.  12;  if. 8 
2  Pet  i.  11..  Rev.  iii.  21 ;  xxi.  22.) 

IV.  Through  Him  we  are 

1.  Reconciled  to  God.  (Dan.  ix.  tl 
John,  xi.  52.  Rom.  v.  1,  10;  xL  1^  9 
Cor.  V.  18,  19.    Eph.  i.  10;  ii.  13, 16;  i 

6.  Col.  i.  20,  21.  Heb.  ii.  17.  1  Joki 
iv.  10.) 

2.  Made  sons  of  (xOD.  (l8.1vi.5.  LbIe^ 
xii.  32.  John,  i.  12.  Gral.  iii.  26;  if.  ^* 
Eph.  i.  V.     1  John,  iii.  1.) 

V.  Through  Him  we  must 

1.  Offer  thanks.    (Rom.  L  8;  m  tS 
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rr%\  T.  20.  Col  iii.  17.  1  These,  v, 
Heb.  xiii.  15,     i  Pet  ii.  5.) 

,GWe  glory  to  God.     (John,  xiv.  13. 

ll»  xvL  27.  2  Cor.  viii.  23.  Eph.  iii. 
I  Pel.  IV.  11.) 

^  Be  accepted.     (Eph.  LB.) 

[in  Him  we  mti8% 

iHave  faiih.     (Is,  xxviiu  16.     John^ 

);  ivi   J6;  vi.  29,    47;  xx.  31.     Acts, 

fSl;  xviii.  8;  xx.  21  ;  xxiv.  24.     Rom. 

.S3;  X,  9.   GaL  ii,  16.    Eph.  il  8.    Phil. 

.t9.    2  Tim.  J.  13.     1  John,  ii.  22:  iii. 

^f,  1,10) 

.  Hope,  (ActBi  xxviii.  20,  1  Cor.  x¥. 
Col.  i.  27,     I  Tim.  i.  l!) 

;Tmsl,     (2  Cor,  i,  20;  iii.  4;  xi.  10. 

I.U2,) 

,  Die.    (Rom.  vil  4 ;  viii.  10,  36.     1 

fw.i;  ix,  15:  xv,  31,  2Cor.  i.  5;  iv, 
|n;?i,  9.     Phil.  ii.  30.) 

*  Become  new  creatures.     (2  Cor,  iv, 

|T.  17.    Gal.  vi.  15) 

L  Hive  our  cciiiver!*aiion.  (John,  xv. 
\tt,    Rom.  ¥1.  4;  viii.  9;  xiii,   14.     I 

•.uL23.    2  Cor.  iv.  10;  xiii.  5.    GaL 

►i  ii.  17;  V.  24.     Eph.  iii.   19;  iv,  15; 

'    Phil,  i,  10,  U,  27  ;  ii.  5,  21  ;  iii.  18, 

tllOj  ii,  6:  iii.  I,  16.     1  Thess.  ii,  11, 

'i?,  1.  2  Tim.  ii.  1-3,  19.  Tit.  ii* 
Heb.  ix,  14.  1  Pet.  iii.  16.  Rev. 
m  14 ) 

^m  h  His  name, 

K  W«  are  exhorled,     (1  Cor.  I  10;  iii. 

mk  4.    \  Thess.  iv,  1  j  2,     I  Tim.  v.  2 1 ; 

■p.    2Tim.  iv.  1.) 

9>  We  moat  speak.     (Rom.  ix,   I,     2 

■•».  17:  xii.  19.     1  Tim.  ii.  7.) 

J-  We  mast  ask.  (Malt,  xviii,  19,  20. 
JIM,  liv,  13  ;  XV.  7  ;  vvi.  23,  24.  2  Cor. 
Ml    1  John,  V.  14,  15,) 

■1  We  must, 

B  Acknowledge  Hi«  power.  (Is.  Ixiii. 
P»  John,  r,  23.  Rom,  xiv.  U.  Phil 
i-10,  n.     Rev  V,  13.) 

?  Confess  His  name.  (Matt,  x.  32. 
JAki^  xii.  H,  9.  Acts,  viii,  37.  Phil,  ii,  J  J. 
Wobn,  iv.  15.  2  John,  ver.  7»  Rev,  ii. 
»;  iii.  8^ 

Etta  in  His  name  do  all  things. 
ri.7.  Col.  iii.  17,  23,) 
Him  we  are  united, 
.viii.  17,  39;  xii.  5;  xvi.  7,  9-13. 
[ym.  I  13;  iu.  1 ;  ri,  15;  vii,  22  j  x.  17  ; 
^'  13,  20,  27.  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  Gal.  i.  22  • 
"•JT.  j«.  Eph.  i.  10,  22,  23;  ii,  14,  16, 
'>;iil.6;  W.  12,  le,  20.  25;  v.  20.     CoL 
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i.  18,  24.     1  The«a.  iv.  16.     Heb.  iii.  14. 
1  John^  i,  3j  V.  20. 

X.  For  Him  we  must  suffer. 
X.  Malt,  v,  1 1,  12  ;  xvi,  34.  AclSj  xiv,  22. 
Rom.  V.  3;  viii.  J7.  i  Cor,  iv.  9.'  2  Cor- 
i.  5 ;  iv.  10  J  vi.  10 ;  vii.  4 ,  xii.  10.  GaL  iL 
20,  PhiL  i.  12;  liL  8,  CoL  i.  24.  1 
Thess.  iii.  3.  2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12;  iii.  12. 
Heb.  X.  34;  xi.    26;  xiii,    13,    Jas.  i.  2, 

1  Pet.  i.  6;ii.  21 ;  iv.  13,   14,  16.     Rev,  i. 
9;  ii,  3, 

XL  He  judgeth  all  ihings. 

John,  V.  22.  Acts,  xvii.  31.  Rom.  ii. 
16:  xiv,  10.     1   Cor.  iv.   6,     2  Cor.  v.  10, 

2  Tim.  iv.  1.     1  Pet.  iv.  5.    Jude,  ver.  14, 
15.     Rev.  XX,  12, 

LORD'S  DAY,  The  first  daj  of  ihe  • 
week  ij*  ^o  designated  in  the  Christian 
Church ;  and  as  Friday  is  appointed  as 
the  weekly  fa.^tj  in  commemoration  of  our 
Loan's  crucitixion,  so  ia  Sunday  the  week- 
ly feast,  ifi  commemoration  of  his  resur- 
rection. 

God  has  commanded  us  to  dedicate  at 
least  a  .nevenlh  portion  of  our  lime  to  him. 
We  read  in  (.enesis  (ii.  3)^  that  God 
blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctilied  it 
Here  we  are  told  that  the  seventh  day, 
or  as  we  shall  pres^^ntly  show,  one  day  in 
seveQ,  was  not  only  blessed,  but  sanctified 
by  Goo.  Now^  by  sanctifying  a  thing  or 
person,  we  understand  their  being  sepa- 
rated or  set  apart  for  a  religious  purpose. 
When  therefore  the  Almighty  is  said  to 
sanctify  a  portion  of  time,  it  cannot  be  in 
reference  to  himi?elf,  to  whom  all  days, 
limes,  and  seasons  are  alike — equally  pure, 
equallv  holy, — but  in  reference  to  man; 
and  the  sanctifying  a  day  must,  conse- 
quently, imply  a  command  to  man  to  keep 
it  holy.  That  one  day  in  seven  was  from 
the  beginning  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  Almighty,  will  receive  confirmation 
by  reference  to  the  chapter  which  immedi- 
aiely  follows  that  from  which  the  quota- 
lion  just  made  is  taken.  For  there  we 
are  told  that  Cain  and  his  brother  Abel 
made  a  sacritlce, — not  **  in  the  process  of 
lirae'^  merely — bat,  as  it  is  given  in  the 
margin  of  our  Bibles,  "at  the  end  of  the 
days.'^  The  latter  reading  we  prefer,  be- 
cause, while  the  former  conveys  but  an 
indii^iinct  idea  to  the  mind,  the  latter  ia 
con6rmed  by  one  of  the  oldest  versions  of 
Scriptyre,  called  the  Sepluagini.  But  if 
to  tnrs  expression, — **  at  the  end  of  the 
days,^'  we  attach  any  meaning  at  all,  it 
must  surely  signify  at  the  end  of  the  six 
days  of  later,  that  is,  on  ihe  seventh  day, 
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previously  sanctioned  by  the  Almighty. 
vVhen,  in  addition  to  this,  we  take  into 
consideration  the  evil  character  of  Cain,  it 
seems  less  probable  that  he  should  have 
come  voluntariljr  forward,  with  a  grateful 
heart,  to  worship  his  Maker,  than  that  he 
carelessly  complied  with  a  custom  to  which 
he  had  oeen  habituated  from  his  child- 
hood :  he  came  to  sacr^ice,  as  some  come 
now  to  Church,  after  each  intenral  of  six 
days,  from  habit  rather  than  piety. 

We  have  also  another  corroborating 
evidence  in  favor  of  this  interpretation  of 
our  text.  Holy  Job  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  lived  oefore  the  time  of  Moses ; 
and  in  the  Book  of  Job  we  find  mention 
made  of  ''  the  day  on  which  the  sons  of 
•  God  came  to  present  themselves  unto  the 
Lord,''  which  we  may  fairly  conclude  alludes 
to  the  Sabbath.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  tnat 
we  find  some  traces  of  this  institution 
among  the  heathen,  for  two  of  their  oldest 
poets,  Homer  and  Hesiod.  speak  of  the 
seventh  as  being  a  sacred  day.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
they  obtained  the  notion  of  a  Deity,  namely, 
by  tradition  from  father  to  son  of  a  reve- 
lation made  to  Adam  and  Noah,  they 
arriyed  at  a  knowledge,  which  gradually 
died  away,  of  this  sacredness  of  the 
seventh  day. 

But  when  we  remember  that  this  rule 
was  given  to  Adam,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, binding,  not  upon  a  chosen  few, 
but  upon  all  his  descendants,  it  does  not 
appear  likely  that  any  one  particular  day 
was  designated,  but  merely  that  a  general 
rule  was  laid  down  that  one  day  in  seven 
should  be  dedicated  to  direct  offices  of 
religious  duties;  for  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  men,  scattered  as  they  were 
soon  to  be,  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth, 
to  observe,  all  of  them,  the  same  day,  since 
the  beginning  of  every  day,  and  of*^  course 
of  the  sevenui,  must  have  been  eighteen 
hours  later  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
than  in  Eden  or  Palestine,  or  wherever  we 
supoose  the  Sabbath  to  have  been  first 
established.  A  law  for  a  single  nation 
may  be  particular ;  a  law  for  all  mankind 
must  be  general :  tlie  principle  must  be 
laid  down  and  enforced;  the  particulars 
must  depend  upon  circumstances.  Besides, 
although  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Israelites  ou^ht  to  have  set  apart  for  their 
religious  duties  one  da3r  in  seven,  pre- 
viously to  the  ceremonial  institution  of 
the  Sabbath  on  Mount  Sinai,  yet  it  is  equally 
clear  that  they  did  not  keep  the  same  day 
before  the  delivery  of  the  law,  as  they  did 


afterwards.     For  although    in   the  16di 
chapter  of  Exodus,  prevwathf  to  the  deli- 
very of  the  law,  the  Sabbath  is  raoken  of 
as  an  institution  well  known  to  the  Isa»* 
lites,  yet  as  to  the  particular  day  oa  whidh 
it  was  kept  there  is  no  mention  made.  A 
was  not  till  afterwards  that  me  enrfn 
particular  day  was  appointed  (namely,  Cltf 
on  which  they  came  out  of  Egypt),  far 
the    twofold  purpose,  that  a$  niai  they 
might  commemorate  the  creatioa,  and  u 
Israelites  celebrate  their  deliyeranoe.  Nov 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that  they  would 
not  have  set  out  from  Egypt  ontheSibbiA 
day,  and  that  consequently  their  Sabbtfb 
was  not  observed  at  the  same  iimeb^bn^m 
it  was  after y  its  reinstitotion  on  Mount  Sinl 

That  we,  then,  togetlier  with  every  kfr 
man  being,  are  bound  to  dedicate  one  dif 
in  seven  to  religious  duties,  is  evident,  l» 
cause  the  commandment  was  given,  nottt 
Moses,  but  to  Adam ;  not  to  i&  IsiadiM, 
but  to  all  the  descendants  of  Eve.  Btf 
the  observance  of  that  one  pariiadar  d^ 
sanctified  to  the  Jews,  not  only  to  edt' 
brate  the  universal  loye  of  God  in  the  cm* 
tiou  of  the  world,  but  his  special  kfii^ 
kindness  to  their  individoal  nation,  is  lOt 
any  longer  obligatory  upon  na,  became  it 
formed  part  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Iti»' 
mains,  therefore,  now  to  tnqoiie  on  vkM 
authority  it  is  that  we  observe  thejErrtd^ 
of  the  week  in  preference  to  any  other  ol 
in  other  words,  by  whom  the  wndm  a 
the  Lord's  day  was  institated. 

That  we  in  the  present  ase  kemthefini 
day  of  the  week  as  a  holyday  dedialfl4  ^ 
the  service  of  our  Maker  and  Rekbui 
is  certain ;  the  question  is,  whetha  diii 
was  an  arbitrary  innovation,  introdnoed 
when  our  Church  was  corrupted  by  popaiTi 
and  retained  at  its  reformation  as  a  oiwil 
institution,  or  whether  it  has  higher  daims 
to  our  respect.  It  is  not  a  popish  innora* 
tion  or  novelty,  because  we  find  it  men- 
tioned by  our  great  divines  in  those  primi- 
tive and  purer  ages  of  our  Church,  Deto 
popery  or  any  of  its  doctrines  were  in- 
vented or  dreamt  of.  For.  in  examining 
such  writers  as  lived  in  tne  age  of  the 
apostles,  or  those  immediately  sucoMdingj 
we  find  them  alluding  to  the  ha  {m 
their  testimony  iscoufinned  by  contempo- 
rary and  infidel  historians),  that  Cbristiinf 
were  always  accustomed  to  meet  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  for  the  peifonnioce 
of  their  religious  exercises.  If  we  examine 
them  more  minutely,  we  find  that,  is  ibe 
Jewish  Sabbath  was  fixed  to  a  certain  day. 
on  account  of  their  deliyerance  from  Fhi* 
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jSa  the  Chrislians  kept  this  festival  in 
»ful  acknowledgment  of  tlie  mercies  of 
BsDEfMCR)  who,  as  on  this  da}%  ac- 
plisbed  the  victory  over  the  grave,  by 
3g  from  the  dead.  If  we  attend  them 
further,  we  find  those  who,  too  honest 
eiire,  lived  too  near  the  apostolic  age 
deceived,  asserting  that  this  festival 
instituted  by  the  apostles ;  and  if  by 
a]7osLle  who  acted  under  the  immediate 
ition  and  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
of  course  we  may  conclude  that  the 
otion  was  divine. 
Having  thus  far  shown  what  the  tradi- 
II  lioo  iSf  let  us  now  consult  our  Bibles,  to 
Hjjiertain  whether  it  be  confirnied  or  con- 
^Hic(ed,  for  without  this  it  will  be  of  no 
^^HhiL  Now,  that  the  gospel  does  not  or- 
^Hw^  command  the  religious  observance 
Tr  the  first  day  in  the  week  must  be  con* 
ceded.  The  apostles  and  Jewish  Christians 
do  Dot  appear  to  have  neglected  the  Jewish 
Sibbeth.  As  long  as  the  temple  continued 
Mndioc,  the  last  day  of  the  week  tbey 
ftlfl  »a  a  feast,  the  first  as  a  festival.  That 
lile  i|»o«lled  did  keep  the  first  day  of  the 
W€«k  93  a  festival,  is  quite  clear*  SL  Paul, 
w«  aie  told,  preacbed  atTroas.  on  the  first 
daj  of  ihe  week*  When  all  the  disciples 
lad;  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  do  tug, 
come  together  to  break  bread,  that  is,  to 
neetTe  the  holy  eucharist^  which  ought 
always  to  form  a  part  of  the  public  service, 
lie  nre  orders  also  to  the  Corinthians  to 
mif  e  a  collection  for  the  saints  at  Jerusa- 
feiD,  when,  according  to  their  custom^  ihey 
membled  together  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  which  day  is  expressly  called  by  St, 
John  the  Lobd'S  day.  But  if  the  testimony 
of  misfi  is  great;  the  leslimony  of  God  is 
greater.  Their  observance  of  this  festival 
waa  aanctioned  by  our  Lord  himself,  by 
hia  ropealed  appearance  among  his  apos- 
tles oo  that  day;  after  his  resurrection  it 
ia  aanctioaed  by  the  Holt  Giiost^  by  the 
minciiloiia  effusion  of  the  Spirit  upon  the 
apodlae  when  they  were  together  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  which  must,  that  year, 
have  fallen  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week* 
Xow,  take  these  facts  of  Scripture  (and 
others  may  be  found)  and  compare  them 
with  the  universal  tradition  to  which  we 
kafc  alluded,  and  surely  we  must  a^ree 
with  one  of  the  most  celebrated  divmes 
who  hare  appeared  in  modern  fimes,  when 
ipemkini^  of  the  most  important  doctrine  of 
our  iteligion.  that  of  the  Trinity,  ^^  if  what 
appears  probably  to  be  taught  m  Scripture 
appears  certainiif  to  have  oeen  taught  in 
the  pfkaiitfe  and  Catholic  Church,  such 


probability,  so  strengthened,  carries  with 
it  the  force  of  demonstration,'* 

Wo  mar  perceive  from  this,  that  our 
practice  of  keeping  holy  ihe  first  day  of 
the  week  is  sanctioned  by  the  apostles. 
What  is  our  authority,  if  we  cxciyjl  the 
high  authority  of  the  Church,  for  not  ob- 
serving the  last  day  of  the  week  alsOj  it 
were  hard  to  say.  But  if  the  authority  of 
the  Church  is  to  be  received,  we  must 
remember  that  what  she  teaches  is,  that 
we  are  to  dedicate  at  least  a  seven tli  por- 
tion of  our  time  to  God*  But  this  we  do 
not  do,  unless  every  moment  of  the  Sim* 
day  is  so  devoted.  And  yet  who  can  do 
this?  Therefore  the  Church  also  requires 
of  us  a  portion  of  Friday,  and  a  portion  of 
the  saints'  days. 

LORI>'S  PRAYER.  The  prayer  which 
our  blessed  Lord  himself  hath  taught  us* 
It  is  to  be  used  as  a  model  for  all  our  de- 
votions, our  blessed  Lord  saying  (Matt, 
vi-  9)  J  ^*  Afteruhis  manner  pray  ye ; ''  and  it 
is  to  be  used  in  express  words  wkejierer 
we  pray,  our  Lord  commanding  us  {Luke 
xi.  2),  *'  When  ye  pray,  say^  Our  FathlRj" 
&c*  Therefore  the  Church  of  Curi&t  hath 
used  from  the  first  to  begin  and  end  her  ser- 
vices with  the  Lord's  prayer.  This  being 
the  foundation  upon  which  all  other  prayers 
should  bo  built,  therefore,  saith  Tertullian, 
we  begin  with  it.  that  so  the  right  founda- 
tion bein^  laid,  we  may  juady  proceed  to 
our  ensuing  requests.  And  it  being  ihe 
perfection  of  all  prayer,  therefore,  saith 
St.  Augustine,  we  conclude  our  prayers 
with  it-  Let  no  man,  therefore,  quarrel 
with  the  Church's  frequfflit  use  of  the 
Loan's  prayer,  for  the  Catholic  Church 
ever  did  the  same.  Besides^  as  St.  Cyprian 
observes,  if  we  would  hope  to  have  our 
prayers  accepted  of  the  Father  only  for 
his  Son's  sake,  why  should  we  not  nope 
to  have  them  most  speedily  accepted 
when  they  are  oilered  up  in  his  Son's  own 
words  ? 

It  is  objected  by  some  persons  in  the 
present  day,  for  the  objection  was  un- 
known to  toe  primitive  Church,  that  our 
Saviour  did  not  give  this  as  an  express 
form  of  prater  J  but  only  as  a  pallem,  or 
direction.  In  support  of  this  ihey  quote 
the  passage,  Malt,  vi,  9,  &c.,  in  which  it  is 
introduced,  '*  After  this  manner  pray  ye ;  ^^ 
not  laying  so  much  stress  on  tbe  similar 
passage,  Luke,  xi.  2,&;c.,where  our  Saviour 
ex preaaly  says,  ^*  When  ye  pray,  say."  On 
this  it  may  be  remarked,  that  where  there 
are  two  texts  on  any  particular  doctrine, 
or  practice,  the  one  worded  ambiguonsly, 
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and  in  that  of  St.  Matthew,  "  After  this 
manner,"  &c.,  (or  as  the  translation  would 
more  properly  be,  "  Pray  thus,"  and  the 
ambiguity  would  then  almost  vanish),  and 
the  other  clearly  expressed;  as  in  that  of 
St.  Luke,  "  When  ye  pray,  say,"  it  is  a 
settled  and  a  natural  rule  of  interpretation, 
that  the  doubtful  words  should  be  ex- 
plained by  those  which  are  clear.  Now 
ne  who  uses  these  very  words  as  a  form, 
acts  in  evident  obedience  to  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  one  precept,  and  yet 
not  in  contradiction  to  the  other.  But  he 
who  rejects  this  as  a  form,  though  he  may 
act  in  obedience  to  the  spirit  of  the  one, 
certainly  acts  in  disobedience  to  the  letter, 
if  not  to  the  spirit  of  the  other,  "  When 
ye  pray,  say,"  &c. 

Had  not  our  Lord  given  this  as  a  settled 
form  of  prayer,  he  would  have  been  very 
likely  to  have  dilated  somewhat  on  the 
various  subjects  it  embraces — of  adoration, 
praver,  and  praise ;  and  perhaps  have  in- 
troauced  illustrations  according  to  his  cus- 
tom:  and  would  not  improbably  have  said, 
''When  ye  pray,  address  yourselves  in  the 
first  place  to  God  who  is  your  heavenly 
Father,  but  forget  not  his  sovereignty, 
and  ask  him  to  give  you,"  &c.  But  instead 
of  this  he  dictates,  in  both  cases,  a  few 
comprehensive  sentences,  convenient  for 
all  persons,  and  under  ail  circumstances, 
and  of  which  the  eloquent  Tertullian  thus 
rapturously  exclaims,  "  In  this  compen- 
dium of  few  words,  how  many  declarations 
of  prophets,  evangelists,  an(f  apostles,  are 
contained !  How  many  discourses,  para- 
bles, examples^  precepts  of  our  L^rd  ! 
How  many  duties  towards  God  are  briefly 
expressed !  Honor  to  the  Father,  faith, 
profession  in  his  name,  offering  of  obedi- 
ence in  his  will^  expression  of  hope  in  his 
kingdom;  petition  for  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  the  bread,  confession  of  sins  in  the 
supplication,  solicitation  against  tempta- 
tions in  the  asking  of  protection.  What 
wonder !  God  alone  could  teach  how  he 
chose  to  be  prayed  to."  St.  Cyprian  says, 
that  "  it  is  so  copious  in  spiritual  virtue, 
that  there  is  nothing  omitted  in  all  our 
prayers  and  petitions  which  is  not  com- 
prehended in  this  epitome  of  heavenly 
doctrine." 

It  is  necessary  to  be  understood  that 
the  transactions  mentioned  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  were  not  one  and  the  same, 
but  occurred  at  different  times,  and  on 
different  occasions.  Our  Lord  first  intro- 
duced this  form  of  prayer,  uncalled  for, 
in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  at  the  com- 


mencement of  his  commisaionj  coopr^ 
bending  a  doxolo^,  or  concluding  tribidi 
of  glory  and  praise.  But  he  gave  it  ibr 
the  second  time,  after  an  interval  of  aboit 
two  years  and  a  half,  as  ia  demr  from  Ai 
various  events  that  occurred|  and  that  am 
enumerated  in  the  chapters  (Lake,  viL- 
xi.),  which  form  the  greater  part  of  Ihs 
acts  of  his  ministry. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  disdplai 
themselves  did,  on  the  first  oocasioo.  le- 
gard  it  as  conveying  a  general  ideaonijiii 
what  terms  God  should  be  addressed,  and 
therefore  not  having  used  it  as  a  commn 
prayer^  the  circumstance  of  onr  Lon^ 
*^  praying  in  a  certain  place"  indaead  om 
of  his  disciples,  ^'  when  he  ceased,^'  to  ny, 
''Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  tm 
taught  liis  disciples;"  alluaing  to  a  writ 
known  custom  of  the  Hebrew  narteni 
which  it  thus  appears  John  had  adopted,  oc 
teaching  their  scnolars  a  particular  fann of 
words  in  their  addresses  to  God,  rarp^ 
no  doubt,  according  to  their  paitKiilir 
sentiments.  Our  Lord's  disciples  hen, 
therefore,  ask  of  him  a  precise  form,  ui 
that  form  he  gives  them  in  compliioee 
with  their  wishes,  not  only  ior  their  m^ 
but  for  the  use  of  all  who  shonid  enbiiei 
the  profession  of  Christianity. — ^*  When je 
pray^  say,"  &c. 

It  IS  supposed  by  some,  and  there  eeeoi 
much  reason  for  the  idea,  that  the  diici|ib 
who  thus  asked  was  a  new  convert,  ui 
not  present  at  the  delivery  of  Uie  eemon 
on  tne  mount,  and  that  our  Loan  repnted 
the  form  which  he  had  then  before  gifon. 
Indeed,  if  that  which  was  first  given  ked 
not  been  considered  as  a  settlmi  fonn,  era 
groundwork  for  it,  it  would  appear  eiUr 
ordinary  that  it  should  be  repeated  in  n 
nearly  the  same  words,  and  precisely  ictliB 
same  order  of  sentences.  GroUusremaib 
on  this  subject,  that  so  averse  was  ou 
Lord,  the  Lord  of  the  Church  {tarn  hmgr 
abftiit  ipse  Daminus  ecclesut),  to  unneceaiaiy 
innovation,  and  an  affectation  of  novelty, 
that  he  ^'  who  had  not  the  Spirit  by  mmr 
sure."  but  '^  in  whom  were  all  the  nidden 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,*'  m* 
lected  the  words  and  phrases  in  a  gietf 
degree  from  forms  of  prayer  then  well 
known  among  the  Jews ;  as  in  his  doc- 
trines he  also  made  use  of  proverbs  and 
sayings,  well  understood  in  that  age. 

The  difference  between  the  form  girea 
in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  on  that  second 
occasion  is.  that  to  the  latter  he  does  not 
atRjc  the  doxology,  which  many  indeed, 
suppose  to  be  an  interpolation;  letriog 
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perhaps  to  be  added  according  io  the 
Asion  and  to  the  ^eal  of  the  worshipper. 
aanot  be  imagined  ihat  either  the  dis* 
ies  of  our  Lokd,  or  of  John,  had  hitherto 
iected  ihc  duty  of  prayer^  or  that  they 
ibrmed  it  in  an  uncertain  or  disorderly 
nner,  as  they  had  set  forms  and  hours 
pimyer,  which  all  ihe  devout  Jews  ob- 
Ted ;  ii  eeems  therefore  obvious  that  a 
ticutar  form  is  alluded  to  in  the  cage  of 
aad  the  request  lo  our  I^rd  was 
id  pursuance  of  his  encouraging  di- 
**  Ask,  and  ye  shall  have/'  and 
titled  by  him  in  comphance  with 
5onable  and  well-known  existing 
"Thus/-  aa  the  learned  Mede 
|oii  this  Bubiect  (see  his  discourae  on 
▼i.  9),  "iheir  inadvertency"  (in  not 
landing  in  ihe  first  lime  as  a  form) 
mes  our  confirmalion.  For,  as  Jo- 
9ph  «aid  lo  Pharaoh,  the  dream  is  doubled 
"*  "^  V,  because  the  thin^  is  esta- 
:*;  60  may  we  say  here,  the 
«  iH  prayer  wa.-*  doubled  unlo 

^  mat   they  and    we  might 

fc*  the  more  certainly  that  our 

9i  led  and  commended  it  for  a 

^    lyer  unto  his  Church/' 
It  blessed  Ixird  appears  afterwards  to 
Io  the  custom  now  adopted  by  his 
^  and  the  w^ ell-known  forms  u»edj 
Says,  *'  And  when  ye  standi  pray- 
ve  if  ye  have  au^ht  against  aay  ; 
our  Father  also  which  is  in  heaven, 
ite  you  your  trespasses"  (Mark, 
luii pointedly  referring  lo  two  of 
lai  features,  couched  too  in  the 
words.    The  apostle  St.  Peter  seems 
©  the  same  allusion  when  he  says, 
ytCAll  on  the  Father,"  kc.    (1  Pel. 

have  argued  that  this  prayer  is 
considered  as  temporary  only,  and 
cf  perpetual  obligation,  because  we  do 
in  it  uik  in  the  name  of  Christ,  ac- 
_  to  his  directions ;  but  a  transaction 
be  opposed  to  this,  recorded  in  the 
V  of  the  AposdeB  (iv.  24  J,  in  which  it  is 
bj  unless  tne  apostles  ana  disciples  had 
^Qickly  forgotten  the  direction  of  their 
■^,  ill  at  prayers  may  be  considered  as 
Weii  op  m  the  name  of  Christ,  ihough 
■'•^tiwa  lo  God;  for  there  the  disciplesj 
J5tJi«  liberation  of  Peter  and  John  bv  the 
Jiwiiii  council,  lift  up  their  voice  ana  savy 
ilfcwd,  ihou  art  God  which  hast  made 
^en,  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  that 
Bern  isf  ^  and  they  mention  Christ  as 
«t?ioty  child  Jksus,  In  our  addresses  lo 
^rhaaveoly  Fathe&j  we  cannot  for- 


get him  through  whom  we  have  access  as 
to  a  father^  being  **  joint-heirs  with  him.'* 

Another  objection  is  made,  that  it  does 
not  appear  in  Scripture  that  the  apostles 
used  this  prayer;  but  lo  this  it  may  be  re- 
marked, inat  neither  does  it  appear  they 
used  any  other  form,  and  yet  some  form  of 
words  must  have  been  generally  known 
and  used  by  them,  or  how  could  **  they 
lift  up  their  voice  with  one  accord.''  (Acts, 
iv,  24,i.  14.J 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  justly  says, 
"  That  ine  apostles  did  use  the  prayer  their 
LoHD  taught  them,  I  think  need  not  much 
to  be  questioned ;  they  could  have  no  other 
end  ot  their  desire ;  and  it  had  been  & 
stran^^e  boldness  to  ask  for  a  form  which 
iJjey  intended  not  tojuse,  or  astraug©  levity 
not  to  do  what  they  intended/' 

The  learned  Bingham  obserreSp  that  if 
there  were  no  other  argument  10  prove  the 
lawfulness  of  set  forma  of  prayer  in  the 
judgmetii  of  the  ancients,  the  opinion  which 
they  had  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  their 
practice  pursuant  to  this  opinion,  would 
sufficiently  do  it;  and  he  remarks  that 
they  unequivocally  looked  upon  it  as  a 
settled  form ;  for  Tertullian  says  expressly 
that  *'  our  Loan  prescribed  a  new  form  of 
prayer  for  the  new  disciples  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  that  though  John  had 
taught  his  disciples  a  form,  yet  that  he  did 
this  only  as  a  forerunner  of  Christ,  so  that 
when  Christ  was  increased  ('he  must  in- 
crease, but  I  must  decrease^),  then  the 
work  of  the  servant  passed  over  to  the 
Loan.  Thus  the  prayer  of  John  is  lost, 
while  that  of  our  Lorj>  remains,  that  earlhly 
things  may  give  way  lo  heavenly." 

In  e^imilar  terms  speaks  rrenieus,  who 
had  himself  heard  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of 
8t  John,  Origen,  Tertullian,  8l.  Cyprian, 
St  Cyril,  St.  Jerome,  Si*  Chrysostom,  and 
St.  Augustine.  The  latter  says  expressly, 
that  as  the  Church  always  used  this  prayer, 
ehe  did  it  at  ihe  commandment  of  Christ* 
'^  He  said  to  his  disciples — he  said  to  his 
apostles  and  to  us,  pray  thus."  St»  Chryso«- 
lora  refers  continually  to  ihe  Loan  s  prayer, 
as  in  common  xtse  among  them  oy  the 
express  commandment  of  Christ,  and  ob- 
serveSj  '^  ihat  the  Father  well  knows  ihe 
words  and  meaning  of  his  SoN.'^  St.  Cy- 
prian says,  '*  Let  the  Father  recognise  m 
vour  prayers  the  words  of  the  Son  ;"  and 
ne  considers  it  as  a  peculiar  instance  of 
mercy,  '*  that  he  who  made  us  taught  us 
how  lo  pray;  that  whilst  w©  speak  unto 
the  Father  in  that  prayer  and  address 
which  the  Son  taught  us,  we  may  the  more 
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easily  be  heard."  He  adds,  "Since  we 
have  an  advocate  with  the  Father  for  our 
sins,  we  should,  whenever  we  pray  for 
pardon,  allege  unto  God  the  very  words 
which  our  advocate  has  taught  us.  We 
have  his  promise,  that  whatever  we  shall 
ask  in  his  name  we  shall  receive;  and 
must  we  not  more  readily  obtain  our  de- 
sires, when  we  not  only  use  his  name  in 
asking,  but  in  his  very  words  present  our 
request  unto  God  ?  Our  advocate  in  heaven 
has  taught  us  to  say  this  prayer  upon  earth, 
that  between  his  intercession  and  our  sup- 
plications the  most  perfect  harmony  may 
subsist.''  The  judicious  Hooker  observes, 
that  "  should  men  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  angels,  yet  words  so  pleasing  to  the  ears 
of  God.  as  those  which  the  Son  of  GrOD 
himself  has  composed,  it  were  not  possible 
for  man  to  frame." 

There  was.  indeed,  hardly  an  office  in 
the  primitive  Church  in  which  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  prayer  did  not  make  a  solemn 
part ;  so  that  at  length  it  was  called  the 
Oratio  quotidiana,  the  daily,  the  common 
prayer ;  the  Oratio  Ugiiima^  the  established 
prayer,  or  the  prayer  of  the  Christian  law : 
the  "epitome  of  the  gospel;"  and  St! 
Augustine  even  terms  it^  "  the  daily  bap- 
tism," and  a  "  daily  purification,"  "  for," 
says  he,  "  we  are  absolved  once  by  bap- 
tism, but  by  this  prayer  daily."  When  in 
succeeding  ages  some  of  the  clejgv  in 
Spain  occasionally  omitted  it  in  the  aaily 
service,  they  were  censured  by  a  council, 
as  "  proud  contemners  of  the  Lord's  in- 
junction ;  and  it  was  enacted,  that  every 
clergyman  omitting  it  in  either  private  or 

Sublic  prayer  should  be  degraded  from  the 
ignity  of  his  office."  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  heathen  writer  Lucian, 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  apostles, 
makes  a  Christian,  in  one  of  his  dialogues, 
speak  of  the  prayer  which  began;  "  Our 
Father." 

The  early  fathers  were  even  of  opinion, 
that  the  making  use  of  this  prayer  was  of 
vast  efficacy  to  incline  God  to  pardon  sins 
of  infirmity,  especially  those  committed 
through  want  of  fervor  and  sufficient  at- 
tention in  our  other  prayers.  "  As  for  our 
daily  and  slight  sins,"  says  St.  Augustine, 
"  without  which  no  one  can  live,  the  daily 
prayer  will  be  accepted  by  God  for  pardon 
of  them ;"  and  the  fourth  Council  of  To- 
ledo enjoins  it  for  this  among  other  reasons. 
This  doctrine  the  Papists  afterwards  per- 
verted, by  their  distinction  of  sins  into  ve- 
nial and  mortal,  and  by  the  pure  opus  ope- 
r(U»jm  of  repeating  the  Lord  s  prayer.    Of 


this  abuse  there  is  happily  no  ahmdow  it 
the  present  service  of  oar  Charch,  ov  i^ 
formers  having  wholly  rejected  and  abc^ 
lished  the  technical  repetition  of  it  (te 
Patemosler)  with  chaplets  and  rosariM^to 
which  truly  "  vain  repetitionB"  the  Chum 
of  Rome  had  annexed  indolgenoeib 

In  conclusion^  in  whatever  else  the  v;^ 
rious  liturgies  differ,  they  all  agree  ia  &• 


constant  and  frequent  use  of  this  pnysL 
Dr.  Featley  says,  "  the  reformed  chnnsMi 
generally  conclude  their  prayen  bflfipn 
sermon  with  the  Lord's  prayer,  paifly  k 
opposition  to  the  Papists,  wno  elo«  up 
their  devotions  with  an  Ave  Maria,  pullf 
to  supply  all  the  defects  and  iniDeiraedoM 
of  their  own."    And  the  learned  Biodmt 


pointedly  declares,  "  I  daie  nndi 

prove,  that  for  1500  years  together, 
ever  disliked  the  use  of  the  Lours  vnjm, 
but  only  the  Pela^ans  3  and  they  did  Ml 
wholly  reject  the  use  of  it  neither,  Mr 
dislike  it  because  it  was  a  form,  bat  ibr 
another  reason,  because  it  eontradielBd 
one  of  their  principal  tenets,  which  «i^ 
that  some  men  were  so  perfect  ia  dtii 
world,  that  they  need  not  pray  to  Gasftr 
the  forgiveness  of  their  own  sms,  but  o^f 
for  those  of  others." 

For  these  reasons  we  cannot  but  pnlMl 
against  the  conclusion  of  the  folloviig 
paragraph  taken  from  the  woiks  of  Mr. 
boston,  a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  bat, » 
it  would  seem,  of  strong  prejodiesi: 
"  From  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  endaal 
that  a  prayer  formed  upon  the  model  of 
this  excellent  pattern,  having  the  sobrtiMi 
of  the  several  petitions  interspersed  thnx^ 
it,  though  expressed  in  other  woidi,  ii  i 
true,  scriptural  prayer"  (granted,  it  mirt 
be  so) ;  '^  and  that  there  is  no  ne<^Mit^to 
conclude  with  the  Lord's  pmyer"  (thuii 
less  certain].  ''And,  therefore,  I  chunk 
but  think  that  Papists,  and  many  Protift' 
tants  who  conclude  their  prayers  with  the 
very  words  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  make  i 
very  superstitious  use  of  it,  causing  peo- 
ple to  imagine  that  the  bare  recital  01  the 
words  of  the  Lord's  prayer  sanctifies  their 
other  prayers ;  and  tnat  no  prayer  can  be 
accepted  of  GrOD  where  this,  I  cannot  bat 
call  It  vain,  repetition  is  omitted."  It  i* 
confidently  hoped  that  if  what  is  collected 
in  the  present  work,  in  this  homble  at- 
tempt to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  serrice 
of  the  Church  of  England,  be  peraaed 
with  attention,  her  members  will  be  led 
to  exclaim,  '*We  'have  not  so  leaned 
Christ.'  " 

The  Lord's  prayer  is  to  be  saidvitk(»^ 
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►  f^fee. — Tt  was  an  ancient  custom  for 
>  prie?t  to  say  eome  parts  of  ihe  liturgy 
tmally  {»ecrefOf  '"  fain-^sj^  in  an  unintef- 
1>le  whisper ;  and  in  some  instances  the 
&ple  joined  in  this  manner,  as  was  the 
'  with  respect  to  the  Lord's  prayer  and 
creed.  This  unreasonable  practice 
put  an  end  to  at  the  Hefoimation, 
J  ihe  Lord's  prayer  in  particular  was  di* 
Red  to  be  said  "  with  an  audible  voice/'* 
rilh  a  loud  voice;-'  probably  that  the 
pple  might  sooner  learn  this  most  esFen- 
'  prayer ;  a  practice  from  which  the  ig- 
in t  may  even  now  find  benefit 
tie  flaming  ardency  of  the  seven  spi- 
J  and  of  all  the  heavenly  choir,  appears 
i  ihe  intensenesa  and  loudness  of  their 
**To  hira  all  angels  cry  aloud!" 
do  not  breathe  our  faint  or  forced 
tlojahs;  their  songs  resemble,  as  St* 
I  describes  ihem  *'  the  voice  of  many 
^,"  and  *'  the  voice  of  mighty  ihun- 
*■  (Rev.  xix.  6)  But  where  are 
tokens  of  this  seraphic  ardency 
r  worship  here  on  earth  ?  Tlie  sacra- 
r  of  this  our  public  service,  like  Elijah^s^ 
pot  in  excellent  order,  but  we  ourselves 
t  no  fire  under !"  On  the  contrary,  a 
coldness  runs  through  all  the 
i  and  offices  of  it^  like  the  water  pour- 
ed OR  by  Elijah,  which  "  ran  round  the 
mttarancf  filled  all  the  trenches/'^  And  it 
ii  Mjn  10  a  miracle  if  God  accepts  such 
'  lofienngfjOr  answers  us  from  heaven^ 
laa  with  the  fire,  not  of  acceptance, 
oC  rengeance. — Bisse  on  the  LortPs 

people  are  to  repeat  it  ttith  the  priest. 
—When  tne  Lord^s  prayer  was  directed  to 
l)e  raid  with  an  audible  voicOj  it  was,  in 
ibe  Romii^h  Churchy  said  by  the  priest 
iloii* ;  but  in  the  Creek  and  ancient  Gal' 
Churches,  by  the  priest  and  people 
custom  which  the  Church  of 
id  has  adopted  in  preference  lo  the 
an.  Until  the  review  of  1661^  die 
minister  began  the  prayer,  and  went 
through  it  alone  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
!atl  petition,  "but  deliver  us  from  evil/* 
which  the  people  said ;  in  order,  as  Bi- 
shop Sparrow  remarks,  that  they  might 
aot  be  interrupted  from  bearing  a  part  in 
to  divine  a  prayer.  In  a  rubric  iu  the 
communion  pen^ice,  near  the  conclusion, 
cb#  manner  in  which  the  Loiw'a  prayer 
^^^old  be  Uf^ed  is  clearly  laid  down, 
^^■lieQ  »hall  the  priest  say  the  Lord's 
player,  the  people  repeating  after  him 
f    every  petition.*^ 

la  tue  Romish  service  Ibe  pnest  speaks 


the  words,  **  Et  ne  noj,"'  &c,,  "  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation, '*  iu  a  peculiar  lone  of 
voice,  by  which  the  people  are  apprised  of 
its  being  the  time  for  ihem  to  answer, 
**  But  deliver  us  from  evil.''  This  also  is 
a  custom  at  the  end  of  every  prayer,  that 
the  people  may  know  when  to  say 
"Amen.^*  In  the  Mosarabic  liturgy  the 
priest  saj's  the  prayer  by  himself,  and  the 
people  answer  '*  Amen"  to  each  petition. 

Tne  catechu menf*  and  the  ener^umens, 
or  those  possessed  with  evil  spintSj  were 
not  suffered  in  the  primitive  Church  to  join  ^ 
in  the  tremendous  cry  sent  up  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  only  bowed  their  heads  in  token 
of  assent 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  several  pa- 
ragraphs of  the  Lord's  prayer  are  made  to 
begin,  in  our  Church  prayer  book,  with  a 
capital  letter,  in  order^  most  probably,  to 
mark  accurately  the  places  where  the  peo- 
ple should  take  up  their  parts;  and  this 
method  is  adopted  m  the  confession  in  the 
daily  service,  m  the  creeds,  ihe  Ghria  in 
ejcasis,  in  the  communion  service,  and  in 
the  confession  and  deprecation  in  the  corn- 
mination  service  on  Ash  Wednesday. 

But  it  most  likewise  be  observed,  that 
tbiB  method  does  not  seem  lo  be  bo  closely 
followed  in  the  Cambridge  as  in  the  Ox- 
ford books,  the  former  combining  the 
fourth  and  tlfth  paragraphs,  the  seventh 
and  eighth,  and  the  eleventh,  t\^elfth,  and 
thirteenth  in  the  Lord's  prayer ;  and  yet 
in  these  copies  the  word  '^antr'  is  retained 
before  **the  power,"  &c.,  but  dropped  in 
the  latter. 

Demosthenes  said,  when  he  was  re- 
proved for  studying  his  orations,  that  it  ar- 
gued his  reverence  for  the  people  of 
Athens-  So  doth  our  study^  in  making 
exact  forms,  declare  our  esteem  for  AU 
might V  Goa — Comher.  And  we  have  this 
sacrcci  form  from  the  VVonderful  Council- 
lor, who  came  out  of  the  bosom  of  his  Fa- 
ther, and  knew  his  treasures^  as  well  as 
our  wants ]  he  best  could  inform  us  what 
was  fit  for  us  to  ask,  and  what  most  likely 
for  him  to  grant:  he  was  to  go  to  heaven 
to  be  our  advocate  there,  and  he  hath 
taught  us  to  use  this  here,  that  there  may 
be  a  hanuony  between  our  requests  and 
his.  For  which  cause  it  ought  to  be  united 
to  all  our  ofhces  to  make  up  their  defects, 
and  recommend  thera  to  *^  Our  heavenly 
Father,''  who  cannot  deny  us  when  wt 
speak  the  very  same  words  which  his  dear 
Son  hath  put  in  our  mouths,  if  we  uso 
them  with  understanding  and  devotion i** 
Ibid. 
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LORD'S  SUPPER,  An  ancient  name 
for  the  sacrament  of  the  holy  eucharist. 
The  name  occurs  in  1  Cor.  xi.  20;  but  in 
that  passage  it  is  generally  supposed  bj 
the  most  learned  divines,  tnat  reference  la^ 
made  to  the  lovefeast,  kept  in  imitation  of 
our  Lord's  last  supper,  which  was  previous 
to  the  original  eucharist.  Thus  much, 
however,  says  Dr.  VVaterland,  is  certain, 
that  in  the  apostolical  times  the  lovefeast 
and  the  eucnarist,  though  distinct,  went 
together,  and  were  nearly  allied  to  each 
/  other,  and  were  both  of  them  celebrated 
at  one  meeting.  (See  Eucharist  and  Com" 
munion.) 

As  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism  we 
enter  into  the  Christian  covenant,  so  by 
that  of  the  Lord's  su][)per  we  profess  our 
thankful  continuance  in  it:  and  therefore 
the  first  answer  of  our  catechism  concern- 
ing this  ordinance  tells  us,  that  it  was  ap- 
pomted  ^'  for  the  continual  remembrance 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  benefits  which  we  receive 
thereby."— ^6p.  Seeker, 

It  is  called  tne  Lord's  supper,  because 
it  was  both  instituted  by  our  Lord  at 
suppeF)  and  was  designed  to  succeed  into 
the  place  of  the  paschal  supper  of  the 
Jews.  (Matt.  xxvi.  26,  &c.  Mark,  xiv. 
22.  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  24,  25,  &c.)— J6p. 
Wake. 

LORD'S  TABLE.  One  of  the  names 
given  to  ttie  altar  in  Christian  churches. 
(See  Altar.) 

LOVEFEASTS.  (See  Agarxe.)  Feasts 
held  in  the  apostolic  age  before  the  cele- 
bration of  the  eucharist,  and  discontinued 
on  account  of  their  abuse. 

LOVE,  THE  FAMILY  OF.  A  sect  of 
enthusiasts,  which  arose  in  Holland,  and, 
being  propagated  across  the  Channel,  ap- 
pearecl  in  England  about  the  year  1580. 

These  sectaries  pretended  to  a  more 
than  ordinary  sanctity,  which  gained  upon 
the  ailections  of  the  common  people.  Tney 
affirmed,  that  none  were  of  the  number  of 
the  elect  but  such  as  were  admitted  into 
their  family,  and  that  all  the  rest  were 
reprobate,  and  consigned  over  to  eternal 
damnation.  They  held,  likewise,  that  it 
was  lawful  for  them  to  swear  to  an  un- 
truth before  a  magistrate,  for  their  own 
convenience,  or  before  any  person,  who 
was  not  of  their  society.  In  order  to  pro- 
pagate their  opinions,  they  dispersed  books, 
translated  out  of  Dutch  into  English,  en- 
titled, The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.  Docu- 
mental Sentciices.     The  Prophecy  oftlie  Spirit 
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of  Love,      The  Publishing  ^  Peau  tfm 
Earth,  tfc. 

These  FamUisU  could  by  oo  mqimt  bi 
prevailed  upon  to  discoTer  their  author: 
nevertheless  it  was  afterwards  ibuodlobt 
Henry  Nicholas  of  Leiden,  who  blirahi 
mously  pretended  that  he  partook  of  iIm 
divinity  of  God,  and  Gos  of  his  humani^. 
Queen  Elizabeth  issued  a  proriamatiot 
against  these  impious  sectanes,  and  » 
dered  their  books  to  be  publicly  dqihL 

LOW  SUNDAY.  Upon  the  oetaveflf 
the  first  Sunday  after  Easter  Day,  itwH 
the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  repeat  mnm 
part  of  the  solemnity  which  was  and 
upon  Easter  Day;  whence  this  Sodiy 
took  the  name  of  LfOw  Sunday,  being  oil^ 
brated  as  a  feast,  though  of  a  lower  d^ 
gree  than  Easter  Day  itself. 

It  was  also  called  Domimca  im  dNi^ 
because  it  was  the  day  on  which  thou 
who  had  been  baptized  on  Easter  STspil 
off  thpir  white  garments. 

LUCIFERLANS,  in  ecdesiasticsi  soli- 
quity,  is  the  name  of  those  ChristisniwhD 
persisted  in  the  schism  of  Luafer^ 
of  Ca^liarij  the  capital  of  Sardinia. 

Lucifer  hved  in  the  fourth  oentoiy,  ni 
was  famous  for  his  extraordinanr  ▼iitBH 
and  abilities.  He  was  deputed  by  lb 
pope  to  the  Emperor  Constantios.  nd 
procured  the  calling  of  the  council  at  jUb 
in  the  year  355,  by  which  he  himseU^aoi 
the  rest  of  the  orthodox  prelates,  lAo 
defended  Athanasius,  were  condemned  lo 
banishment.  He  was  recalled  from  Im 
exile  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  in  3€lt 
when,  coming  to  Antioch,  where  the 
church  was  extremely  divided  belveM 
the  followers  of  Euzoius  the  Arian,  aad 
of  Melettus  and  Eustathius  oitbodei 
bishops,  he,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
ordained  Paulinus  bishop,  whom  i 
of  the  orthodox  parties  approved.  Eue- 
bius  of  Verceil,  whom  tne  CoudcQ  of 
Alexandria  had  sent  to  heal  the  diviiioaii 
extremely  disai)proved  this  ordintlioo; 
whereupon  Lucifer,  who  was  of  sn  in* 
flexible  spirit,  broke  oil  communion  witk 
him  and  the  other  prelates,  and  retired  lo 
Sardinia,  where  to  nis  death  he  persisted 
in  his  separation,  and,  by  this  means,  give 
birth  to  a  schism,  which  caused  a  giett 
deal  of  mischief  to  the  Church.  It  coo- 
tinned  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Theo* 
dosius  the  Great,  after  which  time  anthoff 
make  little  or  no  mention  of  it. 

LUTHERANS.  Those  Christians  who 
follow  the  opinions  of  Martin  Luther. 

This  sect  took  its  rise  from  the  jost 
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y  which  was  taken  at  the  indulgences 

pe  In<ialgtnte4)^  which,  in    1517,   were 

^».t»j  by  Pope   Leo  X,   lo  those  who 

?ti  towards  the  finishing  St.  Peter  s 

.^,__,  at  Rome.     It  is  &aid,  trie  pope  at 

U  gave  Uie    Princess  Cibo,  his  sister, 

IS  branch  of  the  revenue  of  indulgences 

luch   were  collected   in    Saxony ;    that 

larwards  these  indulgences  were  farmed 

II   to   those  who  would  give   iriost  for 

im  ;  and  that  thege  purchasers;  to  make 

B  most  of  their  bargaio,  pitched  upon 

eh  preachers,  receivers,  and  collectors 

uidoJgenced  as  they  thought  proper  for 

eir  purpose,  who  managed  iheii  business 

m  scandalous  manner.    The  pope  had 

of  the!>e  indulgences  to  Prince  Albert, 

tcbbtohop  of  Menlz,  and  brother  to  ihe 

\m0iQt  of  Brandenburg,  to  publish  ihem 

Germany.    This  prelate  put  his  com- 

isftion  into  the  hands  of  John  Tetzel,  a 

Dininican,  and  an  inquisitor,  who  em- 

Ojed  several  of  his  own  order  to  preach 

I  and  recommend  these  indulgences  to 

e  people.    These  Dominicans  managed 

e  matter  so  well,  that  the  people  eagerly 

l>  all  the  indulgences.     And  the 

iinding  money  come  in  very  plen- 

ent  it  publicly  in  a  lu.vurious  and 

manner, 

ft  upiti^  vicar-general  of  the  Augus* 
ermany,  was  the  first  who  look 
I  to  declare  against  these  abuses; 
bich  purpose  he  made  use  of  Martin 
ft}  the  most  learned  of  all  the  Augus- 
iee.  lie  was  a  native  of  Eisleben,  a 
vm  of  the  county  of  Mansfeld,  in  Saxony; 
id  he  taught  divinity  at  the  university  of 
toeoberg.  This  learned  Augustine 
rted  the  pulpit,  and  declaimed  vehe* 
|ly  against  the  abuse  of  indulgences, 
lid  he  stop  here ;  he  fixed  ninety -five 
sitions  upon  the  church  doors  of 
iroberg,  not  as  dogmatical  points 
'i  he  himself  held,  but  in  order  to  be 
Idered  and  examined  in  a  public  con* 
fence.  John  Telzel,  the  Dominican, 
isiedialely  published  106  propoE^itionB 
ptiost  liiem,  at  Frankfort  upon  the  Order; 
id,  by  virtue  of  the  oifice  of  inquisitor, 
idet^d  thoee  of  Luiher  to  be  burnt; 
lio«e  adherents,  to  revenge  the  aflronl 
Tered  to  Luther,  pubUcly  burnt  those  of 
euel  at  VVittemberg.    Thus  war  was  de- 

K  between  the  Dominicans  and  Au- 
es,  and  soon  after  between  the  llo- 
itn  Catholics  and  the  Lutheran  party, 
bich  from  tJiat  time  began  to  appear 
^aly  agaioat  the  Western  Church. 
lo  the  year  L518,  Eckius^  professor  of 


divinity  at  Ingolstadt,  and  Silvester  Prie- 
rius,  a  Dominican,  and  master  of  the 
sacred  palace^  wrote  against  Luther^s  Tke- 
s€Sj  who  answered  them  in  a  tract,  which 
he  sent  to  the  pope  and  the  bishop  of 
Brandenburg,  liis  diocesan,  oiTering  to  sub- 
mit to  the  holy  see  in  the  points  coniested« 
But  Prierius  having  published  a  discourse 
full  of  extravagant  amplifications  of  the 
pope's  power,  Luther  took  occasion  from 
thence  lo  make  the  papal  authority  appear 
odious  to  the  Germans.  In  the  mean  t»me, 
the  process  against  Luiher  going  ou  at 
Rome,  the  pope  eumraoned  him  to  ap- 
pear there  within  sixty  days :  but  at  the 
instance  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  his  holi- 
ness consented  that  the  cause  should  be 
examined  in  Germany,  and  delected  his 
legate^  Cartlinal  Cajeian,  lo  try  it.  This 
carLlinal  gave  Luiher  a  peremptory  order 
to  recant,  and  not  lo  appear  any  more  be- 
fore him  unless  he  complied  :  upon  which 
Luther,  in  the  nighttime,  posted  up  an  ap- 
peal lo  the  pope,  and  retired  to  Wiltem* 
fjerg.  Afterwartis,  fearing  he  should  be 
condemned  at  Rome^  he  published  a  pro- 
testation in  form  of  law,  and  appealea  to 
a  general  council. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  1519, 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  dying,  and  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  protected  Luther, 
being  vicar  of  the  empire  during  the  in- 
terregnum, that  reformer's  interest  and 
character  were  e:reatiy  raised,  and  he  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  man  sent  from 
Gop  lo  correct  the  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  Roman  Church.  Ln  June; 
the  same  year,  there  was  a  famous  oon- 
ference  between  Luther,  Eckius,  and  Ca- 
rolosiadius,  at  Leipsic;  in  which  they 
agreed  to  refer  themselves  to  the  univer- 
sities of  Erfurt  and  Paris.  The  points 
debated  upon  were,  free-will,  purgatory, 
indulgences,  penace,  and  the  pope's  supre- 
macy. 

In  1520,  Luther  sent  his  book  De  Lu 
bet  tale  Ckristtand  to  the  pope-  in  which 
he  grounds  justification  upon  faith  alone, 
without  the  assii»tance  of  good  works,  and 
as^rts,  that  Christian  liberty  reN^ues  us 
from  the  bondage  of  human  traditions, 
and  particularly  the  slavery  of  papal  im- 
positions. Afterwards,  in  a  remonstrance 
written  in  high  Dutch,  he  proceeded  to 
deny  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  June,  the  same  year,  the  pope  re- 
solved to  apply  the  last  reraedie?.  which 
the  Church  makes  use  of  against  her  ene* 
mies,  and  began  with  condemning  in  writ- 
ing forty-ona  propositions  extracted  from 
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Luther'B  writings,  giving  him  sixty  days 
to  recant :  but  Luther  refusing  to  comply, 
the  pope  declared  him  excommunicated, 
and  sent  the  bull  by  Eckius  to  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  university  of  Wittem- 
ber^,  who  agreed  to  defer  the  publication 
of  It.  In  the  mean  time  Luther  wrote 
against  the  bull  with  great  warmth  and 
freedom,  and  appealed  once  more  from 
the  pope  to  a  general  council.  Besides 
which,  he  caused  a  large  bonfire  to  be 
made  without  the  walls  of  Wittemberg, 
and  threw  into  it  with  his  own  hands  the 
pope's  bull,  together  with  the  decretals, 
extravagants,  and  Clementines.  This  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  his  disciples  in 
several  other  towns. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.  declared  against 
Luther,  and  ordered  his  books  to  be  burnt. 
Upon  the  opening  of  the  Diet  at  Worms, 
in  1521,  Luther,  with  the  emperor's  per^ 
mission,  appeared  there,  and  made  a 
speech  in  defence  of  himself  and  his  opi- 
nions. But,  when  the  diet  found  that  ne 
would  neither  stand  to  the  decisions  of  coun- 
cils, nor  the  decrees  of  popes,  the  emperor 
gave  him  twenty  days  to  retire  to  a  place 
of  security,  and,  a  month  after,  published 
his  imperial  edict,  by  which  Luther  was 

Eut  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  as  an 
eretic  and  schismatic.  But  the  Duke  of 
Saxony  gave  private  orders  to  convey 
Luther  to  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  where 
he  was  concealed  three-quarters  of  a  year. 
He  worked  hard  in  his  retirement,  which 
he  called  his  Isle  of  Fatmos,  and  kept  up 
the  spirit  of  his  party  by  writing  new  books ; 
among  which  were  his ''  Tracts "  against 
auricular  confession,  private  masses,  mo- 
nastic vows,  and  the  celibacy  of  the 
clerey.  About  this  time  the  university 
of  Paris,  to  which  he  had  appealed,  con- 
demned a  hundred  propositions  extracted 
out  of  his  books;  and  Kin^  Henry  VIIL 
of  England,  wrote  against  him  in  defence 
of  the  seven  sacraments.  Luther  replied 
both  to  the  Sorhonne  and  to  the  king  of 
P^n^land,  but  in  a  very  rude  and  unman- 
nerly way. 

Soon  after  he  broke  out  of  his  retire- 
ment, and  was  so  hardy  as  to  publish  a 
bull  against  the  pope's  bull  In  cana  Domini^ 
calling  it  the  Bull  and  Reformation  of  Doc- 
tor Luther.  About  this  time  he  published 
part  of  his  translation  of  the  Bible, '  in 
which  he  departed  from  the  Vulgatey  so 
long  authorized  and  received  by  the 
Church. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  all  along 
fiavored  and  protected  Luther,  now  gave 


him  leave  to  reform  the  chmcbes  of  Wi^ 
temberg  as  he  thought  fit  The  refcnmn 
propos^  likewise  a  resnlation  coDQenuoi 
the  patrimony  of  the  CnaTch ;  which  was. 
that  the  bishops,  abbote,  and  monks  should 
be  expelled,  and  all  the  lands  and  revennei 
of  the  bishoprics,  abbeys,  and  raoaistensB, 
should  etckeat  to  the  respective  prioeei; 
and  that  all  the  convents  of  mendicnt 
friars  should  be  turned  into  public  echoob 
or  hospitals.  This  project  pleased  dw 
princes  and  magistrates,  who  begn  to 
relish  Luther's  doctrine  extremely;  ioHh 
much  that,  at  the  Diet  of  Wirtemoeig,  ii 
1523.  when  pope  Adrian  VL  insisted  apw 
the  bull  of  Leo  X.  and  the  Edict  of 
Worms  against  Luther,  he  could  not  p» 
vaU  with  the  princes  to  pot  them  in  en- 
cution^  but  was  answered  that  a  gi 
conned  ought  to  be  called ,  and  that 
ou^ht  to  be  a  reformation  of  the  « 
astics,  and  especially  of  the  court  of  Row. 
This  year,  liither  had  the  satis&ctioD  to 
see  a  leaffoe  contracted  between  GnstaTOL 
King  of  Sweden,  and  Frederick,  Kiu  d 
Denmark,  who  both  asreed  to  eUalw 
Luthemnism  in  their  dominiona  And 
now  Luther's  persuasion,  which,  from  lb 
Upper  Saxony,  had  spread  itself  into  Ai 
northern  provmces,  b^gan  to  be  perfeedy 
settled  in  the  duchies  of  Lanenhai^ 
Brunswick,  Mecklenbnis,  and  Pomeor 
nia;  and  in  the  archbishoprics  of  May* 
deburg  and  Bremen ;  and  in  the  tovM 
of  Hamburg,  Wismar,  Rostock;  and  iH 
along  the  Baltic,  as  far  as  Livonia  and 
Prussia. 

About  this  time  Luther  left  offthehibit 
of  a  monk,  and  dressed  himself  liko  a 
doctor,  refusing  to  be  saluted  with  the  tida 
of  reverend  fatlur.  Erasmus  having  wridaa 
a  book  concerning  free-will  (De  LAeroAr- 
bitrio)f  Luther  answered  it  in  another,  aa- 
titled  De  Servo  Arbitrio,  In  1 525,  Thomti 
Muncer  and  Nicholas  Storck,  taking  their 
leave  of  Luther,  put  themselves  at  tfie 
head  of  the  Anabaptists  and  Fanalits. 
About  this  time,  Luther  married  a  non, 
called  Catherine  Boren,  exhorting  all  tha 
ecclesiastics  and  monks  to  follow  his  ei- 
ample.  In  1526,  Philip,  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  turned  Lutheran,  who  gave  graat 
life  and  spirit  to  that  PVty. 

In  Match.  1520.  the  Diet  of  Spiie  de- 
creed that  tne  Catholics  should  not  have 
the  liberty  to  change  their  religion;  that 
the  Lutherans  should  be  tolerated  till 
the  meeting  of  a  council,  but  not  allowed 
to  molest  the  Catholics;  and  that  tha 
preachers  should  deliver  nothing  in  their 
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mnnons  contrary  to  the  received  doctrines 
of  the  Church.  The  Lutheran  princes 
ntered  a  solenm  proUf^tation  against  ihia 
dicree^  from  whence  came  the  name  of 
htUtUmU^  taken  up  first  by  the  Lutherans, 
nd  afterwards  received  among  the  Cal- 


The  beginning  of  October,  this  year» 
was  held  at  Marpurg  the  conference  be- 
twaen  Lathee  and  Zwinglius,  in  relation 
to  the  encharist;  the  latter  affirming  llml 
lliera  in  nothing  more  than  bread  and  wine 
in  the  Lord's  supper,  which  elemenla  are 
the  %u/e  and  representation  of  his  bodj 
■ml  btood;  and  Luther  asserting  that  his 
body  and  blood  are  really  present,  but 
DDder  the  substance  of  breao  and  wine, 
tad  that  only  in  the  act  of  receiving  the 
Mcrament;  after  which  he  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  continuance  of  this  pre- 
•aace^  This  conference  broke  up  without 
eomiiig  to  any  accommodation. 

In  1530,  the  Lutherans  or  Protestants 
djvw  up  a  Confession  of  Faith,  which  they 
pfsaented  to  the  Diet  of  Augsbui^.  (See 
Jhunburg^  Canfemon  of,) 

Ine  year  after,  the  Protestant  princes 
made  tne  famous  league  of  Smakaide^ 
which  obliged  the  emperor  to  grant  the 
Lutherans  a  toleration ,  till  the  differences 
ia  jvli^ion  were  settled  by  a  council,  which 
ht  flaxseed  himself  to  call  in  six  months. 

IhB  Lutheran  party  gaining  strength 
wrmj  day,  and  having  rehised  the  bull  for 
oooTeQUig  a  council  at  Mantua,  the  em- 
p«ror  eunimoned  a  general  diet  at  Ratisbon, 
whmB  a  scheme  ofreligion  for  reconciling 
iba  two  parties  was  examined :  but,  after 
ihmf  had  examined  and  disputed  for  a 
BModi  together,  the  divines  could  agree 
opoo  no  more  than  five  or  six  articles, 
oooeeniiiig  justification  I  free-will,  original 
tm^  baptism,  good  works,  and  episcopacy : 
for,  when  they  came  to  other  points,  and 
especially  the  eucharist,  the  Lutherans 
would  by  no  means  yield  to  the  other 
Duty.  1  he  diet  ended  with  a  decree  of 
m  emperor,  strictly  forbidding  the   Lu- 

rans  lo  tamper  with  any  person  to  make 
quit  their  old  religion,  and  at  the 
time  6U!;pending  all  the  edicts  pub* 

P gainst  them. 
mf  Luther  lived  to  see  the  opening 
Bitnous  Council  of  Trentj  for  ac- 
odating  the  difierences  in  religion ; 
put  him  upon  acting  with  more 
and  warmth  against  the  Church  of 
Mome^  as  foreseeing  that  his  opinions 
iO(Bld  be  condemned  there.  In  short,  he 
IiAao  lioae  imtumed  to  engage  the  Pro- 


testant princes  to  act  against  the  council ; 
which  measure*  he  continued  to  pursue 
until  his  death,  which  happened  in  Febru- 
ary, 1546. 

Maurice,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  having 
taken  the  field  against  the  emperor,  ana 
concluded  a  peace  with  hir^t  Passaw^  in 
1552,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  exercise 
of  Lutheranisra,  as  slated  by  the  Confession 
of  Augaburgi  snould  be  tolerated  all  over 
the  empire ;  which  toleration  wa.^  to  last 
for  ever,  in  case  the  differences  in  religion 
could  not  bo  accommodated  within  six 
motilhs.  And  thus  Lutherani^m  was  per- 
fectly settled  in  Germany. 

The  Lutherans  are  generally  divided 
into  the  moderate  and  the  rtgiJ,  The 
moderate  Lutherans  are  those  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  Interim^  published  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V,  Melancthon  was  the 
head  of  this  party.     (See  Interim.) 

The  rigid  Lulheram  are  those  who  would 
not  endure  any  alteration  in  any  of 
Luther's  opinion.fi.  The  head  of  ibis  jiarty 
was  Matthias  Flacius,  famous  for  writing 
the  Centuriei  of  Magdihirg^  in  which  he 
had  three  other  Lutheran  ministers  for  his 
assistants. 

To  these  are  added  another  division, 
called  Lnthero-Zmnglians,  because  they 
held  some  of  Luther^s  tenets,  and  some  of 
Zwinglius,  yielding  something  to  each  side, 
to  prevent  the  ill  consequence  of  disunion 
in  the  Reformation, 

The  Lutherans  retain  the  use  of  the 
altar  for  the  celebration  of  the  holy  com- 
munion. They  likewise  make  use  oflighted 
tapers  in  their  churches,  of  incense,  and  a 
crucifix  on  the  altar,  of  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  of  image^  &c.  Several  of  their 
doctors  acknowledge  that  such  materials 
add  a  lustre  and  majesty  to  divine  worship, 
and  fix  at  the  same  time  the  attetition  of 
the  people. 

Toe  Lutherans  retain  the  observance  of 
several  solemn  festivals  after  their  refor- 
mation. They  keep  ibroe  solemn  days  of 
festivity  at  Christmas.  In  some  Lutheran 
countries,  the  people  go  to  church  on  the 
night  of  the  nativity  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
with  lighted  candles  or  wax  tapers  in  their 
hands ;  and  the  faithful,  who  meet  in  the 
church,  spend  the  whole  night  there  in 
singing,  and  saying  their  prayers  by  the 
light  of  them.  Sometimes  they  bum  such 
a  large  quantity  of  incense,  that  the  smoke 
of  it  ascends  hke  a  whirlwind,  and  their 
devotees  may  properly  enough  be  said  to 
be  wrapped  up  in  it.  It  is  costomary, 
likewisei  in  Gennanyj  to  give  entertain- 
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ments  at  such  times  to  friends  and  rela- 
tions, and  to  send  presents  to  each  other, 
especially  to  the  j^oung  people,  whom  they 
amuse  with  very  idle  and  romantic  stories, 
telling  them  that  our  blessed  Savioua 
descends  from  heaven  on  the  night  of  his 
nativity,  and^rings  with  him  all  kinds  of 
playthings. 

They  have  three  holydays  at  Easter,  and 
three  at  Whitsuntide,  as  well  as  Uiose 
before-mentioned  at  Christmas.  These 
festivals  have  nothing  peculiar  in  them 
with  respect  to  the  ceremonies  observed 
at  those  times ;  but  with  regard  to  some 

Particular  superstitions,  they  are  remarka- 
le  enough ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the 
paschal  water,  which  is  looked  on  as  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  sore  eyes,  and  very 
serviceable  in  uniting  broken  limbs.  This 
paschal  water  is  noising  more  than  com- 
mon river  water,  taken  up  on  Easter  Day, 
before  the  rising  of  the  sun.  They  have 
another  superstitious  notion  with  respect 
to  their  horses;  they  imagine  that  the 
swimming  them  in  the  river  on  Easter 
Day,  before  the  sun  rises,  preserves  them 
from  lameness. 

The  other  festivals  observed  by  the  Lu- 
therans are  New  Year's  Day,  or  the  Cir- 
cumcision, a  festival  not  near  so  ancient 
as  the  four  above-mentioned  ;  the  festival 
of  the  Three  Kin^s,  or,  otherwise,  the 
Epiphany ;  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  or  Candlemas;  and  Lady  Day,  or 
the  Annunciation.  There  is  no  public 
work  nor  service  devoted  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  nor  are  there  any  processions,  or 
other  ceremonies,  which  are  observed  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  on  the  two  latter  fes- 
tivals. The  festival  of  the  Sacred  Trinity 
is  solemnized  on  the  Sunday  after  Whit- 
sunday; that  of  St.  John  Baptist  on  the 
24th  of  June ;  and  that  of  the  Visitation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  on  the  2d  of  July,  as  it 
is  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  To  conclude, 
the  festival  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel, 
or  rather  the  ceremonies  observed  by  the 
Lutherans  on  that  day,  are  the  remains 
only  of  an  ancient  custom,  which  has  been 
preserved  amongst  them,  although  some- 
what extraordinary,  as  the  members  of 
their  communion  retain  no  manner  of  vene- 
ration for  angels. 

In  1523,  Luther  drew  up  a  formulary 
of  the  mass  and  communion  for  the  par- 
ticular service  of  the  Church  of  Wittem- 
berg.  W^ithout  attempting  to  particularise 
the  various  parts  of  it,  it  may  be  observed 
that  all  the  churches  where  Lutheran  ism 
prevailed  were  obliged  entirely  to  conform 
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to  it.  HoWever,  those  oiders  were  nefCK 
punctually  obeyed.  Some  Lntheran  coofr 
tries  have  one  ritnal,  and  eome  anodML 
There  is  a  difference,  likewise,  ia  their 
liturgies,  thoosh,  as  to  the  fdndanMntil 
articles,  they  all  agree. — BrougkUm. 

LYCH-GATE,  or  CORPSE-GATE,  fiw 
leich,  ^'  a  dead  body ;"  hence  Leitehfidd— 
a  gate  at  the  entrance  of  the  chnrehTwd 
where  the  body  was  placed  before  boriiL 

LYCHNOSCOPE.  A  narrow  window 
near  the  ground,  very  freqnently  foond  el 
the  southwest  end  of  a  chancel,  not  io- 
frequently  at  the  northwest,  and  some- 
times, though  seldom,  in  other  parts  of  the 
churcn.  The  name  was  given  on  the  ee- 
sumption  (which  is  now,  perhaps,  nnife^ 
sally  abandoned"^,  that  its  use  was  to  vetck 
the  pasch-light  from  withont  ^e  choidi. 
The  theory  now  commonly  adopted,  end 
at  least  in  part  proved,  is,  that  lyouio* 
scopes  were  confessionals.  The  Lut  eed 
fullest  exposition  and  examination  of  the 
various  theories  of  the  use  of  these  win- 
dows may  be  fonnd  in  a  paper  by  Ul 
Lowe,  in  the  first  volume  ot  tne  ''mii> 
actions  of  the  Northamptonshire,  Lincoh- 
shire,  and  other  Architectural  Sociedea' 
In  this  paper  their  use  as  ventilatoii  ii 
suggested. 

MACCABEES.  There  are  two  booki 
of  this  name  in  the  Apocrypha,  both  of  ib 
uncertain  order.  They  are  called  Ma^ 
cabees,  because  they  relate  the  paUiodB 
and  sallant  exploits  of  Judas  Maccabev 
and  his  brethren.  The  farsi  book,  which 
is  a  most  valuable  and  authentic  histon^ 
contains  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochos  Kpi- 
phanes  to  the  death  of  Simon,  a  period  of 
about  thirty-four  years.  The  umnd  book, 
which  is  far  less  valuable,  and  leas  to  be 
depended  upon,  and  which  is  in  eome 
places  at  vanance  with  canonical  Scripture, 
contains  the  history  of  about  fifteen  J9Uk 
A.  M.  3828  to  3843,  from  the  commissonot 
Heliodorus  to  pillage  the  temple,  to  die 
victory  of  Judas  Maccabeus  over  Nicanor. 
These  two  books  are  accounted  canooieal 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  there  aia 
besides  two  other  books  called  the  thai 
and  fourth  books  of  Maccabees,  of  veir 
little  authority,  and  which  were  never  ad> 
mitted  into  the  canon  by  any  Church. 

MACEDONIANS.  So  called  from 
Macedonius,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
deposed  from  his  see  by  a  council  of  360, 
and  also  Pneumatomachians,  from  "«^ 
SpiriiuSj  and  fia>co/iat  (jnignoS^  from  their 
distinctive  error:  a  sect  of  neretics  who 
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Lfose  in  the  fourth  century;  who  denied 
be  separate  personality  of  ibe  Holy  Ghost. 
They  were  condemned  by  the  second 
[eoerd  council  (of  Conslanlinople),  anno 
(81.  and  againM  their  errors  the  expansion 
►f  Ine  latter  portion  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
|pl  direcleJ:  "I  believe  in  the  Holt 
^bir,  the  Load  and  giver  of  life,  who 
PKeedeih  from  the  Father  and  the  Son^ 
Mio  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together 
i  worshipped  and  glorified,  who  spake  by 
be  prophets.'-' 

MAGDEBURG  CENTURIES,  (See 
OmimtnA 

MAGNIFICAT.  The  eon g  of  iJie  blessed 
flrma  Mary,  which  is  appointed  to  be 
nid  or  sung  in  English  after  the  first  les- 

fng  prayer,  unless  the  90th 

Cantate  Domino,  is  used. 

^ .-.,... ,  12  ANS,  Christian  heretics, 
who  took  their  name  from  one  Manes, 
Ifbo  began  to  spread  his  error  in  the  third 
Mtttury.  which  ne  embraced  in  this  man- 
One  Terebinth  13 5y  disciple  to  Suthi- 
,  a  magician;  finding  that  in  Persia, 
et  he  waJ4  forced  to  retire  out  of 
ttin^t  the  priests  and  learned  men  of 
ouotry  did  f?lrongly  oppose  his  errors 
I  designs,  retired  into  a  widow's  house, 
vliere  he  was  murdered.  This  woman  ^ 
'u-iress  to  the  money  and  books  of 
hus,  bought  a  slave  named  Cur- 
iitzua.  whom  she  afterwards  adopted,  and 
feMiaed  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  sciences 
if  pAr^.; .  This  man,  after  the  woman •» 
lea  d  his  name,  to  obliterate  the 

li«i:.  . ,  _.  :.ii  first  coodiiion,  and  assumed 
hat  of  Manes.  He  pretended  to  be  the 
ipoctJd  of  Christ,  and  that  he  was  the 
I^om forte r  our  Saviour  promised  to  send. 
lie  held  that  there  were  two  principles, 
lie  one  good,  from  whence  proceeded  the 
food  soul  of  man,  and  the  other  bad,  from 
vhence  proceeded  the  evil  soul,  and  like- 
rise  the  body  with  all  corporeal  creatures. 
ie  wickedly  allowed  his  disciples  to  wal- 
ow  in  all  impurity,  and  forbade  to  give 
dms  to  aiiy  that  were  not  of  his  own  sect. 
ie  attributed  the  motions  of  concupiscence 
o  lite  evil  soul;  he  gave  out  that  the  souls 
ifhift  followers  went  through  ihe  elements 
O  tiie  moon,  and  afterwards  to  the  sun  to 
Ml  purified,  and  then  to  GO0,  in  whom 
hmf  did  rejoin  ;  and  lliose  of  other  meuT 
M  aDe^edf  went  to  hell,  to  be  sent  into 
Niltr  bodies.  He  alleged,  that  Christ 
lad  hi«  residence  in  the  sun;  the  Holy 
3iioiT  in  the  air ;  wisdom  in  the  moon ; 
lad  the  pATHEa  in  the  abyss  of  light;  he 
Ifioifid  the  le^iurectioD,  and  condemned 


marriage ;  he  held  Pylhagoras's  transmi- 
gration of  souls;  that  Christ  was  no  real 
body,  that  he  was  neither  dead  nor  risen, 
and  that  he  was  the  Serpent  that  templed 
Eve,  He  forbade  the  use  of  eggs,  cheese, 
milk,  and  wine,  as  creatures  proceeding 
from  a  bad  principle ;  he  used  a  form  of 
baptism  different  from  that  of  the  Church. 
He  taught  that  magistrates  were  not  to  be 
obeyed,  and  condemned  the  most  lawful 
wars.  It  were  next  to  impossible  to  re- 
count all  the  impious  and  damnable  tenets 
of  this  heresiarchj  insomuch  that  Leo  the 
Great  said  of  him,  that  the  devil  reigned 
in  all  other  heresies,  but  he  had  built  a 
fortress,  and  raised  his  throne  in  that  of 
the  Manicheans,  who  embraced  aJl  the 
errors  and  impieties  that  the  spirit  of  man 
was  capable  of;  for  whatever  profanation 
was  in  paganism,  carnal  blindness  in  Ju- 
daisro,  unlawful  curiosity  in  magic,  or 
sacrilegious  in  other  h^e&ies,  did  all  cen- 
tre in  that  of  the  Manicheans.  This  man 
promised  the  king  of  Persia  that  he  would 
cure  his  son,  whereupon  the  father  sent 
away  all  the  physicians  that  might  have 
cured  him,  and  the  patient  died  soon  after: 
whereupon  Manes  was  imprisoned,  but 
made  his  escape ;  but  being  soon  appre- 
hended again,  was  flayed  altve,  and  his 
carcass  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts. 

The  Manicheans  were  divided  into 
hearers  and  the  elect ;  of  the  electa  twelve 
were  called  masters,  in  imitation  of  the 
twelve  apostles;  and  there  was  a  thirteenth, 
who  was  a  kind  of  pope  amongst  them. 
The  emperors,  in  the  fourth  century,  made 
laws  against  theso  heretics,  who  renewed 
their  opinions  in  Africa,  Gaul,  and  Rome, 
where  a  council  was  held  against  them. 
The  ancients  do  not  well  agree  as  to  the 
lime  of  the  heretic- s  first  appearance.  But 
Spanheim  says,  it  was  in  the  time  of  Pro- 
bus,  a  little  before  Diocletian,  and  that 
his  heresy  was  a  compound  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean, Gnostic,  and  Marcionite  opinions; 
that  he  held  two  gods,  who  were  contrary 
and  coeiemalj  one  the  atithor  of  evil,  and 
the  olher  of  good.  Clemens  Aiexandri- 
nus,  and  olher  authorsi,  charge  them  with 
ascribing  a  body  to  God,  and  alleging  that 
he  was  substantially  in  everything,  though 
never  so  base,  as  mire,  dirt,  &c.,  btit  was 
separated  from  them  by  the  coming  of 
Christ,  and  by  the  Manicheans  eating  the 
fruitt  of  the  earth.  They  likewise  main* 
tained,  that  there  had  been  a  great  combat 
between  the  princes  of  darkness  and  li^ht, 
wherein  they  who  held  forGon  were  taken 
prisoners^  and  that  he   labored   still  for 
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their  rciicmption.  Moreover,  he  held  that 
the  sun  aiid  the  moon  were  ^ips,  that  the 
soul  of  a  man  and  of  a  tree  were  of  the 
»ame  substance,  and  both  of  them  a  part 
of  (iop:  that  sin  was  a  substance,  and  not 
a  quality  or  atfeciion.  and  therefore  natu- 
ral, and'  that  acquired  by  the  fall :  he  like- 
wise held  a  fatality,  anil  denied  free-will. 

M.VMPLK.  or  MaNITLE.  Originally 
a  r.arrc^w  strip  o:  U::en  suspended  from  the 
!of:  arm  o:  'j.e  prie?:.  and  used  to  wipe 
awiv  :r.e  jvrs:*:ra::ca  from  the  face :  gra- 
J.-.:A''.y  ::  ^xvivod  eiubeliishments.  it  was 
KT/.^rtv.  by  a  ::ir.i^\  a~d  decora:ed  with 
::t>^.:  ew.vk  I:  :*  r.,-:  improbable  that 
:^^  •.•.>;i'  ::::^r.:  S*  :c»  oloan  the  sacred  ve^*- 
s^l^  A*  >.i*  Sv.:  sv.ppc**ei  by  some,  for 
v.i  :>.e  f>\;*:-.U"'.  c?v.u:v::  was^ivea  :c»  the 


S-'NVi-Jl.^VS  i< 


..•s:-i-:i:Ao:  "^eir  oruer. 


-s  r,\  ■*? -.dL:. -^,1     :  :>.e  swl-i'siisiicjL  ves:- 


^*v>*jL'.    .  :-L\'*     Mf-xs  i;   wCc*r.  who. 
••/.f.    .',•    -luv.-e  .V  LI"?  ci,'^.  w2e:«  be 

•>i»\-»    *  >.  ^   :-',i-i;r».i  :!;■  =:rAs  .::>?.  re*: 
K-      f:'--.   s.  v."    ^--:--  Aiivi  lie  ~u*:j.     He 

.»  ..^  H.-  .jl  -.v    i.X'v'JLJie  he  lei  or  guided 
»x7   , 'o.     ."^   ■.!-*  r^.*uc::s  ani  gesture  of 

V*'^'  .•  \vi>  .*A.!;v.  ••r.e  same  kind  of 
,'.!U>.';  Vx.i.-ifc'v^.  Nvause  he  was  seated 
:•  .^c*  •-•.•.  J..-.^  o:  -iie  choir. 

M  VH  VNATHA.  On  this  word,  which 
.»  *.*,'.,v.  by  S:.  Paul  to  the  word  Atu2tkema, 
vjL  \  v.\>:.  wi.  2:?.  Bingham,  who  has  coU 
ItvcxNi  the  authorities  ""of  the  fathers,  tells 
U9  thai  St.  Chrysosiom  says  it  is  a  Hebrew 
word,  signifying  The  Lord  is  come:  and  he 
particularly  applies  it  to  the  confusion  of 
those  who  still  abused  the  privileges  of  the 
gospel,  notwithstanding  that  the  Lord  was 
come  among  them.  "This  word,**  says 
he,  *'  speaks  terror  to  those  who  make  their 
members  the  members  of  an  harlot,  who 
otfend  their  brethren  by  eating  things 
odered  to  idols,  who  name  themselves  by 
the  names  of  men,  who  deny  tlie  resurrec- 
tion. The  Lord  of  all  is  come  down 
among  us;  and  yet  ye  continue  the  same 
men  ve  were  before,  and  persevere  in  your 
sins.'^  St.  Jerome  says,  it  was  more  a 
Syriac  than  a  Hebrew  word,  though  it 
had  something  in  it  of  both  languages, 
aigiiifying  Our  Lord  is  come.  But  he 
upplit's  it  against  the  perverseness  of  the 
Juwjt,  and  others  who  denied  the  coming 
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of  Christ  :  making  this  the  sense  of  the 
apostle,  "  If  any  man  love  not  the  Loo 
Jfisus  Christ,  let  him  be  JnathenUy  tk 
Lord  is  come ;  wherefore  it  is  Bupeiflaou 
for  any  to  contend  with  pertinacious  haired 
against  him,  of  the  tratn  of  whose  eomimr 
there  is  such  apparent  demonstratioiiJ' 
The  same  sense  is  given  by  Hilary  the 
deacon,  and  Pelagius,  who  wrote  nnda 
the  names  of  St.  Ambrose  and  Sl  Jerome. 
And  it  is  received  by  Estinsand  Dr.Iisln- 
foot  as  the  truest  interpretation.  So  ton. 
according  to  this  sense.  Maranatka  cow 
not  be  any  part  of  the  lorm  of  ezoomnni- 
nication,  but  only  a  reason  for  prononndnf 
Anathema  against  those  who  ezpresiM 
their  hatred  asainst  Christ,  by  aenviog 
his  coming :  eimer  in  words,  as  the  ievi 
did.  who  blasphemed  Christ,  and  called 
Jescs  Anathema  or  accursed  ;  or  else  bf 
wicked  works  as  those  who  lived  profaoelj 
under  the  name  of  Christian. 

^LiKCIONITES.  Heretica  in  the  second 
century,  so  called  from  Marcion.  He 
was  bom  at  Synope,  in  Paphlagonia  oi 
Ponrjs.  and  for  that  reason  is  somedoei 
called  Pontiens.  He  studied  the  Stoie 
pc-ilosophv  in  his  younger  years,  and  wn 
a  lover  ot'solitude  and  poverty ;  bat  beinf 
•rcQTicted  of  uncleanness  with  a  viigin,he 
was.  bv  her  father,  who  was  a  bishop, 
drilled  the  Church.  After  this  he  wed 
*.o  Rwzce.  where  being  not  admitted  into 
churo':i  communion,  becanse  his  Mer 
opposev:  i:.  he  in  spite  embraced  Ceitkn  i 
heresy,  and  became  the  author  of  new 
heresies,  in  134.  He  held  with  Ceidoo 
two  gois.  the  one  good,  the  other  bad: 
the  la::er.  he  said,  was  the  auUior  of  tbe 
world.  a::d  of  the  law :  bnt  the  good,  be 
said,  was  the  author  of  the  eospel  and 
redeemerot  the  world.  He  styled  aimeelf 
Jesus  Christ,  sent  on  purpose  to  abolish 
the  law.  as  being  bad.  Origen  affinnc^ 
that  he  supposed  there  was  a  God  of  tbe 
Jews,  a  God  of  the  Christians,  and  a  God 
of  the  Gestiles.  Teitullian  speaks  of  nine, 
and.  more  cnriooslv  than  anybody  else, 
ob.serves  the  rest  ot  his  opinions,  as  that 
he  denietl  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
condemned  marriage,  excluding  marriea 
people  from  salvation,  whom  he  would  not 
baptize,  thoush  he  allowed  of  three  sorts, 
and  that  the  living  were  sometimes  bap- 
tized for  the  dead.  In  his  sect,  the 
women  commonly  administered  the  sacra- 
ments. Rhadon,  a  Greek  author,  quoted 
by  Eusebius.  says,  the  disciples  of  this 
heresiarch  added  many  other  errors  to  his 
tenets,  and  were  called  Marcionists;  that 
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ch  raeettDff  Poly  carp  in  the 
of  Rome,  asked  him  whether  he 
_  him.  "  Very  well/'^  answered  the 
Bood  bishop,  *^  I  know  you  very  well  to  be 
Ki.  -^oiirs  eldest  son,'  Constantine  the 
iblished  an  edict  against  the  IVIar- 
:xnd  the  other  heretics,  in  366 ;  and 
et,  Bishop  of  Cyrua,  converted 
J  them  in  420. 

'  TKY.     (See  Jngels,  Idolatry, 

a  Uiry,  Mother  of  God,)    The 

MFor&hip  ot  the  Virgin  Mary:   one  of  the 

iiD«  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  for  defending 

1 1  r r  iheologiane  are  guilty  of  heresy, 

of  the  RomaniBtB  praying  to  the 

iaiy  is  not  denied.    Their  manner 

so,  not  merely  seeking  her  inter- 

ffcBOiuij,   but   actually  addresf^mg   her   in 

tantna  which  sound  very  like  blasphemy 

|9  those   whose   religion   ia  catholic  and 

icriplural,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 

ftcls  made  from  the  Psalter  of  Bona- 


ttUcls 


Ktmct  from  the  "  Crown  of  the  Blessed 

I  **  O  lhoU|  our  governor,  and  most  benig- 
JVj  in  right  of  being  his  mother, 
your  most  beloved  Son,  our 
Ttsv%  CitHisTj  that  he  deign  1o  raise 
[tnindsCrora  longinj^  after  earthly  things 
!  contemplation  oi  heavenly  things/' 
ktmcl  from  a  *^  Parody  on  the  Te 
1,-'  by  the  same  writer: 
fWe  praise  thee,  Mother  of  Gop  ;  we 
nowledge  thee  to  be  a  virgin.  All  the 
Awth  doth  worship  thee,  the  spoiise  of  the 
Menial  Father.  All  the  angels  and  arch- 
iztgeU^  all  thrones  and  powers,  do  faithfully 
lerve  ihee.  To  thee  all  angels  cry  aloud, 
with  a  never-ceasing  voice,  Holy,  holy, 
boly,  Mary,  mother  of  God,  .  .  .  The 
whole  court  of  heaven  doth  honor  thee  as 
aoeen.  The  holy  Church  throughout  aU 
IJie  world  do(h  invoke  and  praise  thee, 
the  mother  of  divine  majesty.  «  .  .  Thou 
Attest  with  thy  Son  on  the  right  hand  of 
tb»  Fatbka.  ...  In  thee,  sweet  ^l&iy^  is 
Eiur  hope ;  defend  us  for  evermore.  Praise 
becometh  thee ;  empire  becomelh  ihee ; 
Be  and  glory  be  uiito  thee  for  ever  and 

Ktract  from  a  "  Parody  on  the  Athana- 
i  Creed/^  by  die  same  writer: 
I  Whosoever  will  be  saved,  before  all 
it  is  neoieflsary  that  he  hold  the 
llgtirtfuth  concerning  Mary;  which  faith ^ 
except  every  one  do  keep  whole  and  un* 
defiled,   without  doubt  ne    shall    perish 

*  Sancti  Bonftv«iiitiirBOp«rB,  tociLvi.  pfttttin  from 


everlastingly.  ...  He  (JEstJs  Christ)  sent 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  his  disciples,  and 
upon  his  mother,  and  at  last  took  her  up 
into  heaven,  where  she  sltteth  on  the  right 
haml  of  her  Son,  and  Jiever  ceaseth  to 
make  intercession  with  him  for  us. 

*^Thi3  is  the  faith  concerning  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which,  except  every  one  do  believe 
faithfully  and  firmly,  he  cannot  be  saved.^' 

Extract  from  a  work  by  Alphonsus 
Liguori,  called  **The  Glories  of  Mary  :^'* 

*'  During  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  l!ie  people  of  Rome  experienced  in 
a  most  striking  manner  the  protection  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  A  frightful  pestilence 
raged  in  the  city  to  f^uch  an  extent,  that 
thousands  were  carried  off,  and  so  sud- 
denly, that  they  had  not  time  to  make  the 
least  preparation,  li  could  not  be  arrested 
by  the  vows  and  prayers  which  the  holy 
pope  caused  lo  be  offered  in  all  quarters, 
until  he  resolved  on  having  recourse  (o 
the  Mother  of  God,  Having  commanded 
the  clerg)'  and  people  lo  go  in  procession 
to  the  church  of  Our  Lady,  called  St  Mar}^ 
Major,  carrying  the  picture  of  the  holy 
Virgin,  painted  by  St.  Luke,  the  miracu- 
lous effects  of  her  intercession  were  soon 
experienced :  in  every  street  as  they  passed 
the  plague  ceased,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  procession  an  angel  In  human  form 
was  seen  on  the  lower  of  Adrian,  named 
ever  since  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo^  sheath- 
ing a  bloody  sabre.  At  the  same  moment 
the  angels  were  heard  singing  the  anthem, 
'Regina  Ccpli,'  'Triumph,  0  Queen,'  HaU 
lekijah.  The  holy  pope  added,  'Orapro 
nobis  Deum,^  *  Pray  for  us,^  &c.  The 
Church  has  since  used  this  anthem  to 
salute  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  Easter  time." 
— Tru€  Devotion  to  the  Bkssed  Virgin,  p.  21. 

Extract  from  the  Encyclical  Letter  of 
Pope  Gregory  XVL; 

*^  Having  at  length  taken  possession  of 
our  see  in  the  Lateran  Bast^ilica,  according 
to  the  custom  and  institution  of  our  pre- 
decessors, we  turn  to  you  without  delay, 
venerable  brethren;  and  in  testimony  of 
our  feelings  towards  you,  we  select  for  the 
date  of  our  letter  this  most  joyful  day,  on 
which  we  celebrate  the  solemn  festival  of 
the  moFt  Blessed  Virgin's  triumphant 
assumption  into  heaven ;  that  she,  who 
has  been  through  every  great  calamity  our 
patroness  and  protectresi^,  may  watch  over 
us  writing  to  you,  and  lead  our  mind  by 

•  '*Th«  Glories  of  Man%  Moiher  of  God  ;  tran»> 
lAted  from  tb«  IlftiJl&n  of  ul&u«d  Alphontus  Lif  uoh| 
and  cnrt^fully  rvvbed  bf  a  CftllioUc  PriMt^'  JollU 
Coyaci  Dttbiiii,  1833. 
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her  heavenly  influence  to  those  counsels 
which  may  prove  most  salutary  to  Christ's 
flock.  .  .  .  Hut  that  all  may  have  a  suc- 
cessful and  happy  issue^  let  us  raise  our 
eyes  to  the  most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  who 
alone  destroys  heresies,  who  is  our  greatest 
hope,  yea,  the  entire  ground  of  our  hope." 

For  other  quotations  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, see  the  very  useful  and  learned 
volume  "  On  Roman  Fallacies  and  Catho- 
lic Truths,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Powell. 

The  adoration  of  the  Virgin  was  first 
introduced  in  the  fourth  century,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  heresy  by  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  commenced  m  Arabia,  about 
the  year  373,  and  seems  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  opposite  heresy,  that  of  the 
Antidicomarians,  who  spoke  irreverently 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  We  learn  that  the 
simple  and  misguided  persons  who  adopted 
this  new  worship,  made  offerings  of  cakes 
to  the  Virgin,  from  which  they  were  called 
CoUyridians  (a  word  which  sig[nified  the 
nature  of  the  offering).  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  separated  from  the  Church 
or  its  worship,  or  refused  to  worship  God, 
or  regarded  the  Virgin  as  equal  with 
God.  They,  however,  offered  external 
worship  to  the  Virgin,  and  were,  therefore, 
regarded  as  heretics.  Our  great  Bishop 
Bull  observes,   "  We  abominate  the  im- 

f)ious  imposture  of  those  who  have  trans- 
aied  the  most  humble  and  holy  Virgin 
into  an  idol  of  pride  and  vanity,  and  re- 
presented her  as  a  vainglorious  and  as- 
piring creature  ',  like  Lucifer  (I  tremble  at 
the  comparison),  tliirstinff  after  divine 
worship  and  honor,  and  seeking  out 
superstitious  men  ana  women,  whom  she 
may  oblige  to  her  more  special  service, 
and  make  them  her  perpetual  votaries. 
For  what  greater  affront  than  this  could 
they  have  offered  to  her  humility  and 
sanctity?  How  fulsome,  yea,  how  per- 
fectly loathsome  to  us,  are  the  tsdes  of  those 
that  have  had  the  assurance  to  tell  us  of 
the  amorous  addresses  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  to  certain  persons,  her  devout 
worshippers ;  choosing  them  for  her  hus- 
bands, bestowing  her  kisses  liberally  on 
them,  giving  them  her  breasts  to  suck,  and 
presenting  them  with  bracelets  and  rings 
of  her  hair  as  love-tokens!  The  fables  of 
the  Jewish  Talmudists,  yea,  of  Mahomet, 
may  seem  grave,  serious,  and  sober  his- 
tories compared  to  these  and  other  such 
like  impudent  fictions.  Insomuch  that 
wise  men  have  thought  that  the  authors 
of  these  romances  in  religion  were  no 
better  than  the  tools  and  mstruments  of 


Satan,  used  by  him  to  expose  the  Chnik 
tian  religion,  and  render  it  ridicDlous,  and 
thereby  to  introduce  atheism.  And  in- 
deed we  »are  sure,  that  the  wits  of  Ii^, 
where  these  abominable  deceits  hawe  htm 
and  are  chiefly  countenaDced,  were  tbs 
first  broachers  and  patrons  of  infidditf 
and  atheism  in  Europe,  since  the  time 
that  Christianity  obtamed  in  it." 

In  a  word,  such  is  the 'worship  given  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  by  many  in  tne  Chnidi 
of  Rome;  that  they  deserve  to  be  odled 
Mariani  rather  than  Chrisiiani,  &c. 

MARONITES.  Certain  Eastern  Cbn- 
tians,  so  called,  who  inhabit  near  Moal 
Libanus,  in  Syria.  The  name  is  derivad 
either  from  a  town  in  the  country  caOsi 
Maronia,  or  from  St.  Manm^  who  built  i 
monastery  there  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  Maroniies  hold  commanioa  with 
the  Romish  Church.  Pope  GrMroiy  XDL 
founded  a  college  at  Rome,  where  their 
youth  are  educated  by  the  JesoitS)  nd 
then  sent  to  their  own  country.  The¥ii» 
merly  followed  the  errors  of  the  Jacomi^ 
Nestorians,  and  Monothelites ;  bat  thes 
they  renounced  for  the  errors  of  the  Roian 
Church  in  the  time  of  Gregory  XIIL  aed 
Clement  VIIL  The  patriarch  of  the  Jft- 
ronites  was  present  in  the  foarth  Lafena 
Council,  under  Innocent  III.  in  1215. 

The  MaronitaliBYe  their  patriarch, ai^ 
bishops,  bishops,  and  about  150  inferior 
clergy,  who  are  so  oppressed  by  the  Taib, 
that  they  are  reduced  to  work  for  their  lif- 
ing.  They  keep  Lent  according  to  the 
ancient  rigor,  eating  but  one  meal  a  day, 
and  that  after  mass,  which  is  said  at  mt 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Their  priests  aie 
distinguished  by  a  blue  scaif^  wnich  thef 
wear  about  their  caps.  Married  men  maj 
become  priests,  but  none  may  many  ate 
he  is  in  orders.  They  wear  no  suiplicei^ 
observe  particular  fasts  and  feasts,  and 
differ  in  many  other  things  from  the  Chudi 
of  Rome. 

The  patriarch  of  the  AlaroniUs  u  a 
monk  of  St.  Anthony,  claims  the  title  of 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  is  always  called 
Peter.  He  has  about  nine  bishops  ander 
him,  and  resides  at  Eden  Canobifij  a  flMh 
nastery  built  on  a  rock.  They  read  their 
service  both  in  the  vulgar  language  and 
in  Latin,  and  while  they  perform  it,  tun 
their  heads  sometimes  on  one  side,  and 
sometimes  on  the  other,  pronouncing  the 
word  Num  or  Eynam  softly,  which  sigoifief 
yes  or  yes  verifyf  by  whicn  they  expm 
their  assent  to  what  they  read,  tbejr 
have  so  great  a  veneration  for  their  bishope. 
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bey  often  prostrate  themselves  before 

to  the  particular  tenets  of  the  31<jrc* 

before    their  falling    away    to  the 

U  of  Rome,  it  is  said,  ihey  denied 

pK>ce<sion  of  the    Holy  Ghost,  ob- 

*  Saturday  as  well  as  the  Lord's  day, 

mned  fourth  marriages  as  unlanfu! ; 

that  all  soul-^  were  created  together, 

th&t  those  of  good  men  do  noi  enter 

Heaven  till  after  the  resurrection  ;  that 

administered  the  eiicharist  to  children, 

comrnunicated  in  both  kinds. 

1180,    the    Maronites  were    above 
in  number,  and  very  valiant.    They 
le  kings  of  Jerusalem  great  service 
It  the  8araret)8. 

ides   several   convents  of  Maroniie 
iks,   there  is  one  of  nuns,    who   are 
ily  ejsieemed  for  their  sanctity.     This 
'      is  no  more  than  a  church,  in  which 
are  shut  up  close,  like  pigeons  in 
s,  in  little  corners  or  cell%  which 
thai  few  of  them  can  stand  up- 
or  turn  themselves  round  iu  ihem. 
lAGE.    (See  Jiti/ri/Tiony,) 
INMAS.      A    festival    formerly 
the  lllh  of  November,  in  honor 
Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  in  France, 
after  distinguishing  himi»elf  by  de- 
ing  ihe  heathen  aUars  and  images  re- 
in his  day,  died  in  the  year  400, 
sen  bishop  about  twenty-six  years. 
One   who  lays    down   his 
Buffers  death  for  the  sake  of  reli- 
The  word  is  Hreek,  and  properly 
tlies  a  **  witness."     It  is  applied,  by 
of  eminence,  to  those  who  sutfer  in 
©f  the  truth  of  the  pospel, 
hristian    Church    has    abounded 
yrs,  and   history   is   filled  with 
accounts  of  their  singular  con- 
id  fortitude  under  the  mo^l  cruel 
human   nature  was   capable  of 
The  primitive  Christians  were 
\y  accused  by  their  enemies  of  paying 
of  divine  worship  to  martyr;*.    Of 
we  have  an  instance  in  the  answer  of 
Church  of  Smyrna  to  the  isuggeslion  of 
J  'ir>,  at  the  martyrdom  of  Poly- 

!  the  heathen  judge  not  to 
Lijt^  i  iinstians  to  carry  off  his  body, 
jer  should  leave  their  crucitxed  mas- 
sf>d  worship  htm  in  his  stead.  To 
vhich  they  answered,  "  We  can  neither 
Jbmke  CnBi5T,  nor  worship  any  other:  for 
Wc  womhip  him  as  the  Son  of  God.  but 
wrt  the  martyrs  as  the  disciples  and  fol- 
krw!»m  of  the  Loan,  for  the  great  affection 
have  shown  to  (heir  King  and  Mafl- 
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ter.*'  A  like  answer  was  given  at  the 
martyrdom  of  Fructuosus,  in  Spain ;  for 
when  the  judge  asked  Eulogius,  his  dea- 
con, whether  he  would  not  worship  Fruc* 
tuosus,  as  thinking  that,  though  he  refused 
to  worship  heathen  idols,  he  might  yet  be 
inclined  to  worship  a  Christian  martyr, 
Eulogius  replied,  **  1  do  not  worship  Fruc- 
tuosus, but  him  whom  Fructuosus  wor- 
shipe.''  • 

The  first  martyr  in  the  Christian  Church 
was  St.  Stephen.  His  raemory  is  cele- 
brated on  the  day  which  bcarshis  name. 
!n  the  collect  for  that  day,  he  is  expressly 
named  the  ''first  Martyr  St  Stephen," 
and  we  are  there  taught  to  pray  God,  that 
we  may  **  learn  to  love  and  bless  our  per- 
secutors, by  following  ibis  blessed  manvr^a 
example."'  The  Church  loves  to  dwell  on 
the  memory  of  those  who  have  yielded  up 
even  their  fives  in  a  faithful  attachment  to 
their  Redeemer,  and  who,  from  the  midst 
of  the  tket*,  could  rejoice  in  God,  and  trust 
in  his  grace^  In  that  beautiful  hymn,  the 
Te  Dcum,  their  raemory  is  celebrated  in 
the  wordfi,— *  the  noble  army  of  martyrs 
praise  thee.-*  And  well  may  they  be 
counted  "  an  ormi/,"  whether  we  consider 
their  numbers  or  their  valor;  and  a  **no- 
bk  array,-'  because,  as  true  soldiers  of 
CuRiiiT,  these  have  fought  against  sin  with 
their  lives  iu  their  hands,  and,  in  the  apos- 
tolic phrase,  ^'have  resisted  bin  unto 
blood/' 

The  Church  of  England  can  boast  of 
the  only  royal  martyr.  Our  glorious  mar- 
tyr, King  Charles  I.,  having  been  dethroned 
by  the  Presbyterians,  was  murdered  by  the 
Independent!^. —  Brougkton. 

MARTYRDOM.    The  death  of  a  mar- 

The  pame  name  is  sometimes  given  to  a  ' 
church  erected  over  the  spot  where  a  mar- 
tyr has  suffered, 

MARTYROLOGY,  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  is  a  catalogue  or  list  of  martyra, 
including  the  history  of  llieir  lives  ana 
suffering  for  the  sake  of  religion* 

The  Marfifroh^es  draw  their  materials 
from  the  caler^xs  of  particular  churches, 
in  which  the  several  festivals,  dedicated  to 
them,  are  marked.  They  seem  to  be  de- 
rived ffom  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, who  inserted  the  names  of  heroes 
and  great  men  in  their  Fastij  or  public  re- 
gisters* 

Tlie  Maiiyrohgits  are  very  numerous. 
Thoee  ascribed  to  Eusebius  and  St*  Jerome 
are  reckoned  spurious,  Hede  is  the  Orst 
vfhoj  in  the  eighth  century,  composed  two 
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Marty rologiea,  one  in  pro&e,  and  ihe  other 
in  verse.  Floras,  the  deacon  of  Lyons,  in 
the  ninth  century,  enlarged  Bede's  "Mar- 
lyrology/-  and  pot  it  almost  in  the  condi- 
tion it  IS  at  present.  Valdelbertas,  a  monk 
of  the  diocese  of  Treves,  in  ihe  same  een- 
lury  wrote  a  m art yro logy  in  verse,  extracted 
from  Bede  and  FIorusi,'and  now  extant  in 
Dacherius's  Spkileginm,  About  the  same 
time,  Rabanus  IMaurus,  archbishop  of 
'Mentz,  drew  np  a  raartyrology,  published 
by  CanisiuSj  in  his  Antiqtun  Lcdiones.  After 
these,  Ado,  arclibishop  of  Vienne,  conn- 
pUed  a  new  ^larlyrology,  while  he  was 
travelling  in  Italy,  where,  in  a  journey 
from  Rome  to  Ravenna^  a.  d.  857,  he  Raw 
a  manuscript  of  an  ancient  martyrology, 
which  had  been  brought  thither  from 
Amiileia. 

In  the  year  870,  Usuardus,  a  monk  of 
St.  Germain  des  Prez,  drew  up  a  much 
larger  and  more  correct  martyrology  than 
those  above  mentioned.  This  performance 
was  well  received,  and  began  to  be  made 
use  of  in  the  offices  of  the  Western  Church. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  next  ceniuryj 
Nolgertis,  a  monk  of  Svvilzerland,  drew 
up  another  martyrology,  from  Ado's  ma- 
terials. This  martyrology,  published  by 
Can  i  si  us,  had  not  the  same  success  with 
ihat  of  Usnardus.  The  churches  and  mo- 
nasteries, which  used  this  last,  made  a 
freat  many  additions  and  alterations  in  it. 
'his  gave  rife  to  a  vast  number  of  diflbrenl 
martyrologiesduring  the  six  following  cen- 
turies. 

The  moderns,  at  last,  desirous  to  rectify 
the  errors  and  defects  of  the  old  marly  ro- 
logics,  compiled  new  ones.  Au^usiinus 
Beiinus,  of  Paduaj  began  this  reform  in 
the  fifteenlh  century.  After  him,  Francis 
Maruli  or  Maurolycus,  abbot  of  Mes^sina, 
in  Sicily,  drew  up  a  martyrology,  in  which 
he  has  entirely  changed  Tsuardus's  text 
John  Vander  Meulen,  known  by  the  name 
of  Molanus,  a  doctor  of  Louvain,  restored 
it,  with  alterations  and  very  learned  notes. 
About  the  same  time,  Galesinus,  apostolic 
prothonotary,  drew  up  a  martyrology,  and 
dedicated  it  to  Gregory  Xll^  but  this  was 
not  approved  at  Rome.  B  JRiius's  **  Mar- 
tyrology,'*  written  some  lime  after,  with 
notes,  was  belter  received,  being  approved 
by  Pope  Sixlus  t^uinlus,  and  has  since 
passed  for  the  modern  martyrology  of  the 
Roman  Church.  It  has  been  several  times 
corrected,  and  was  translated  into  French 
by  the  Abbot  Chatlairi,  canop  of  Noire 
Dame  at  Paris,  wiih  notes,  in  the  year 
1709. 


There  are  ver^  ridicalons  and  etcai 

tradictory  narratives,  in  these  eeTeiml  il 
tyrologies;  which  is  easily  acc-ooAle^  | 
if    we  consider  how   many  for|E«d 
spurious  accountf>  of  the  lives  of  sointi  i 
martyrs,   from  whence  the  mnnjnk 
were  compiled,  appeared  in  the  QfllJ 
of  the  Church;  and  which  the  la 
writers  of  those   times  adopted^ 
examining  into  the  truth  of  tneta»J 
of  later  ages,  who  have  written  I 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  either  tb 
possession,  or  want  of  coaroge  to  f 
diet  received  opinions^  have  msd« 
a   great  part   of  this  fabulous  nuft^  i 
passed  it  otTfor  genuine  history, 
some  good  critics  of  late  years  I 
a  great  way  towards  clearing  thtl 
the  saints  and  martyrs  from  the  mo 
heap  of  fiction  they  labored  undet. 
this  number  are  M.  de  Launoy,  bu 
Paris,  M.  Baillet,  in   his  ''  Livca  of 
Saints,*'   M.  le   Nain   de  Tillemont, 
oth  e  rs, — BrouglUon. 

MARY.    (See  Firgin  Maty  aad  / 
latry,) 

^'I ASORA.    A  term  in  Jewish  t 
signifying  a  work  on  the  Rd>Ie.  perf( 
by  several    learned  Rabbins,  lo  Mi 
from  any  alterations  which  might 
wise  happen. 

MASS.  In  Latin  ^fisia.  This 
first  imported  nothing  more  than  tbi  i 
missal  of  a  Church  assembly.  Brd 
it  came  to  be  used  for  an  oMxmAf  i 
Church  service;  and  from 
Church  service  in  general,  it  carat  I 
length  to  denote  the  Communkm 
ill  particular,  and  so  Uiat  most  empbiB* 
calW  came  to  be  called  Mass.  Siiiet  ll* 
Reformation,  the  worI  ha^  bean  gvocnlf 
con6ned  to  express  the  fona  of  eid^hia^ 
the  holy  communion  in  tho  Bonn 
Church. 

Formerly  there  waa  the  mism  cottAm^ 
norum  and  the  missa  JUiffuim,  uci\  hi?c*t:* 
they  had  two  kinds  ot 
because  the  primitive  C  l, 
their  congregations  at  diirtji^^ut  uucs,  hi^^ 
sending  away  the  heathens  and  hrfftic^ 
then  the  catechumens  and  public  peaitcnir 
after  having  prayed;  the  fajthfol  i^' 
being  sufTered  to  r^j  V   rln^  the  c•4^ 

bralion  of  the    be  imon,     Tfce 

practice  of  the  muuLui  numish  Cbud^ 
contrasts  strikingly  with  thia:  th*y  8^ 
only  allow  catechumens  to  bo  pftaJMlit 
their  missa  Jidetium,  but  aldC  hci«lica  Mi 
unbelievers,  and  make  a  prolit  ^$*^^ 
hibttiaa :  in  this  ag&ia  the  Kngli*   '" 
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nearljr    resembles    the    primitive 
Uich,  retaining  her  Bensitive  fieclusioa 
r  the  solemn  semce. 

mass,  almo<;t  tiniversally  adopted 
I  churches  of  the  Romau  obedience,  is 
Q«d  'm  the  Romaa  Miesalj  and  ades- 
1  of  ibis  will  be  now  presented  to  the 
Unless  in  very  particular  circum- 
t»,  finch  as  times  oi  persecution,  &c.j 
'  >  not  said  anywhere  but  in  a  churc]i, 
jce  set   aside  for  public  worBhip.     It 
I  said  only  from  morning  dawn  till 
diay«  at  least  in  ordinary  cases.     The 
save  it  roust  be  faming  from 
__bt  before,  "  out  of  respect  for 
I  of  which  he  is  to  padake ;  ■■  and, 
dj  no  priest  can  say  more  than 
i  on  one  day.     When  the  priest 
,he  is  attired  in  sacred  vestraenls^ 
e  understood  "  to  represent  those 
ch   Christ  was  clothed  in   the 
'  hie  bitter  passion  ;  ^'  and  also  to 
semblems  of  those  virtues  with  which 
of  a  priest  ought  lo  be  adorned. 
I  garmenid  are  intended  lo  hide  the 
litlbBess  of  man  ;  to  make  him  forget  him- 
"'f  *hile  clothed  in  the  robes  of  a  siipe- 
rtb&racler;  to  gain  the  respect  of  the 
who  no  longer  consider  on  that 
pQ  what  he  is^  as  a  man.  but  lose 
I  of  the  indi^'idual,  which  is  loKt  in  the 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  re* 
Mass  is  never  said  except  on 
^  fixed  or  portable,  set  aside   for 
'cular  purpose    by   the   solemn 
rand  benediction  of  a  bishop.    The 
►  always  covered  with  Uoen  cloths, 
I  generally  contains  relics  of  saints.    As 
[miss  is  commemorative  of  our  Sa- 
ri's pai?sion  and  death  ypon  the  cross; 
ll^l  the  priest  and  people  in  mind  of 
•/there  is  always  an  image  of  Chiust 
bilietj  upon  the  altar.    There  axe  also 
rmoro  lighted  candles^  as  tokens  of 
'and  to  denote  the   li^ht  of   faith.^' 
~  ,  masses  incen^^  is  u^d,  as  an 
f  prayer  ascending  to  God,  as  the 
suds  from  the  censer.    Incense 
ed  as  a  token  of  honor  to  the 
nsed*     Masses  are  divided  into 
or  high  mass,  and  plain  or  low 
i  mass  song,  or  said ;  public  mass,  or 
I  tQ&FB.  A  solemn  mass,  is  mass  of- 
^     up  with  all  t^je  due  solemnities,  by 
ibtsbop  or  priest^  attended  by  a  deacon, 
j^Weacon,  and  other  ministers,  each  offi- 
j  in  his  part*    Such  a  mass  is  always 
and  hence  a  choir  of  singers  ac- 
panies  itf  with  an  organ,  if  possible; 
at  times,  other  instrumental  music. 


Mass,  when  divested  of  all  these  solem- 
nities, and  in  which  only  the  priest  offi- 
eiales,  is  a  plain  or  low  mass.  The  priest, 
however,  may  either  sing  the  ma^^s,  at- 
tended by  the  choir,  or  say  it.  Hence  the 
dilference  between  mass  sung  and  said, 
^lat^ii  may  be  attended  by  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple, or  it  may  be  said  with  few  or  none 
present,  except  the  clerk,  to  attend  the  offi- 
ciating priesl.  When  the  mass  is  nume- 
rously attended,  all,  or  many,  of  those 
present  may  partake  of  the  sacrifice,  by 
commnnion,  or  none  may  comraunicate 
with  the  priest.  These  ditlerences  make 
the  mass  public  or  private,  and  it  is  ad^ 
mittcd  that  private  raaisses  have  become 
more  common  in  latter  ages.  The  priest 
who  is  to  celebrate,  after  mme  time  pre- 
viously spent  in  prayer  and  meditation, 
by  way  of  preparation  for  the  solemn 
mystery,  as  well  to  recollect  his  thoughts 
as  to  specify  the  intention  with  w4ach 
he  offers  up  the  mass,  whether  it  be 
for  any  individual^  living  or  dead,  for  the 
whole  Church,  for  himself,  or  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  congregation  present,  pro- 
ceeds, with  the  deacon,  subdeacon,  and 
other  ministers,  lo  put  on  die  t*ac red  vest- 
ment. He  then  goes  in  procession  with 
them  from  the  vestry  lo  the  allar^  the  aco- 
lytes carrying  incense  and  lights^  while  the 
choir  sing  the  anthem  and  psalms,  which, 
for  this  reason,  is  called  the  introU.  The 
priest,  being  come  before  the  altar,  slopa 
at  the  foot  of  it,  bows,  confesses  generally 
to  the  Almighty  God,  and  to  all  the  saints, 
that  he  has  sinned  most  grievously,  ana 
that  in  every  way,  both  by  thoughts,  words, 
and  deeds,  and  through  his  own  most 
grievous  fault  This  being  the  case,  he 
begs  all  the  saints  of  heaven,  whom  he 
has  called  as  the  witnesses  of  his  sin*  to 
be  also  intercessors  for  his  pardon,  and  ic^ 
pray  to  the  Loud  our  Gon  for  him.  The 
minister  and  assistants  then,  in  like  man- 
ner, on  behalf  of  the  people,  repeat  the 
same  confession  after  the  priest,  acknow- 
ledging that  they  are  altogether  an  assem- 
bly of  sinnerSt  who  have  come  to  implore 
the  divine  mercy,  because  they  stand  in 
need  of  it.  This  confession  is  to  beg  of 
Gon  pardon  for  daily  and  unknown  faults, 
that  the  awful  mystery  may  be  celebrated 
With  all  imaginable  purity.  For  the  same 
reason  Aync  deiion^  Cnrute  eleiwn^  are 
several  times  repeated  ■  being  addresies 
three  times  lo  God  the  FATHXR,as  our  cre- 
ator^ as  our  protector,  and  as  our  parent ; 
thrice  to  God  ihe  Son,  as  our  high  priest, 
as  our  victim  of  atonement,  ami  as  our 
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brother ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  the  author  of  grace,  the  inspirer  of 
prajer,  and  the  sanctifier  of  our  souls. 
This  being  finished,  the  j^riest,  without 
moving  from  his  place,  begins  the  Gloria 
in  exccisiSj  which  is  called  the  Hymn  of  the 
Angels,  because  the  first  words  of  it  were 
sung  by  the  angels  at  our  Saviour's  birth. 
As  this  is  a  canticle  of  joy  and  gladness, 
the  Church,  when  in  mourning,  in  Lent, 
in  Advent,  and  in  masses  for  the  dead,  for- 
bids the  use  of  this  hymn,  even  in  the 
time  of  mass,  because  the  minds  of  the 
congregation  should  then  be  wholly  occu- 
pied with  affections  of  grief,  pielancholy, 
or  sorrow^  for  our  Saviour's  passion,  for 
our  own  sms,  or  the  sufferings  of  the  souls 
for  whom  she  is  praying.  The  Gloria  be- 
ing ended,  the  priest,  kissing  the  altar,  and 
turning  towards  the  people  with  extended 
arms,  salutes  them  in  these  words :  "  Do- 
minus  vobiscuniy^^  "  The  Lord  be  with  you." 
The  people  answer,  by  applying  the  same 
earnest  wish  to  him,  saying,  "And  with 
thy  spirit."  The  arms  are  extended,  and 
then  closed,  to  express,  by  that  gesture, 
the  affection  with  whicn  he  embraces  his 
flock .  The  priest  then  goes  up  to  the  altar, 
bows  down  m  the  posture  of  humiliation ; 
kisses  it  with  respect ;  makes  mention  of 
the  saint  whose  relics  are  there:  incenses 
it ;  and  having  saluted  the  people,  imme- 
diately turns  to  the  book,  and  reads  the 
prayer  of  the  day.  On  great  festivals 
there  is  only  one  prayer,  which  has  al- 
ways reference  to  the  solemnity  then  cele- 
brating. Thus,  at  Easter,  allusion  is  made 
to  the  resurrection  ot  our  Saviour;  at 
Christmas,  to  his  nativity  *  in  masses  for 
the  dead,  mention  is  maae  of  the  souls 
prayed  for;  and  on  the  feasts  of  saints, 
we  commemorate  the  particular  virtues  for 
which  they  were  each  distinguished.  In 
I-,ent,  and  penitentiary  times,  there  are 
other  prayers  besides  that  of  the  day,  still 
bearing  some  allusion  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  times.  The  subdeacon  then  sings 
(or,  in  low  masses,  the  priest  himself 
reads)  a  lesson  of  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment, called  the  Epiatle,  because  com- 
monly taken  from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
or  of  the  other  apostles.  This  is  followed 
by  the  sinking  of  Alleluias,  and  some 
verses  of  the  Psalms,  called  the  Gradual 
and   Tract. 

In  [«ent,  and  penhential  times,  instead 
of  those  expressions  of  joy,  strains  of  the 
deeocsi  compunction  and  regret  only  are 
used.  These  being  concluded,  the  book  is 
removed  to  the   other  side  of  the  altar, 


when  all  the  people  rise  np.  to  show,  bf 
their  postures  of  standing,  tneireagenieH^ 
to  hear  the  gospel ;  the  priest  also,  u  ki 
passes  from  one  side  ot  the  altar  to  tin 
other,  bows  down  in  the  middle,  and  Ai 
deacon  prays  on  his  knees  that  GoDwodd 
make  him  worthy  to  announce  the  gond; 
and,  after  having  received  the  priest's  biai> 
ing,  proceeds  to  the  place  appointed  ibr 
the  solemn  recitation  oT  it,  accompaniedllf 
the  acolytes,  with  lights  and  incense,  i 
soon  as  tne  book  of  tne  gospel  appesii^  d 
rise  up,  and  continue  standmg  while  it  ii 
read,  to  show  their  readiness  to  peifani 
what  is  there  taught.  In  naming  d» 
evangelist  from  which  the  gospel  is  tako, 
the  reader  signs  the  cross  upon  his  fb» 
head,  his  mouth,  and  his  breast  On  hii 
forehead,  to  show  that  he  is  not  aahinai 
of  Christ's  doctrine :  on  his  mondi,  la 
show  his  readiness  to  proclaim  ittoothenj 
and  on  his  breast  to  show  that  he  enkh 
tains  a  sincere  affection  for  it  in  his  bent 
When  the  gospel  is  finished,  the  book  ii 
conveyed  to  the  priest,  who  kisses  it  si  i 
token  of  respect.  After  the  gospel,  foUon 
the  Nicene  Creed,  which  is  immediild^ 
recited  at  the  altar,  while  it  is  sungbylhi 
choir ;  it  is  omitted  on  some  days,  pnli- 
cularly  in  masses  for  the  dead.  In  lev 
masses,  the  priest  himself  reads  the  gmL  I 
At  this  part  of  the  mass,  in  parish  choiw^ 
and  sometimes  in  other  places,  a  diseooni 
or  exhortation,  drawn  from  the  gospel,  ■ 
delivered  to  the  people.  Here  ends  ihi 
first  part  of  the  mass. 

The  second  part  commences  by  lbs 
priest,  from  the  altar,  again  salotinglbi 
people,  and  then  making  an  oblstioDio 
God,  of  bread  and  wine,  which  tie  ibi 
matters  of  the  sacrifice.  The  wine  is  fint 
mixed  with  a  little  water,  to  repreeent  tbs 
water  which  flowed  with  blooa,  from  tbe 
side  of  Christ, — to  signify  the  union  of  die 
divine  and  human  nature  in  him,  snd  of 
the  faithful  with  Jesus  Christ.  Being bot 
about  to  bless  these  offering,  the  piiest 
bows  do  wn  his  head  in  a  spirit  of  hnmilitfi 
then  lifts  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  whence 
every  blessing  must  come,  and  makes  tbs 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  ofierings,  end 
says,  '^  Come,  thou  Sanctifier,  and  btaa 
this  sacrifice,  which  is  prepared  for  tby 
holy  name."  The  priest,  in  nigh  mnmeh 
then  incenses  the  oolation.  After  this  be 
proceeds  to  receive  the  offering  of  tbe 
people,  where  the  custom  of  receiving  tbe 
offerings  from  them  prevails;  the  priei^ 
then  proceeds  to  wash  his  hands,  begging 
of  God  the  necessary  purity.    In  this  cere- 
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I  priest  only  waslies  the  tips  of 
lyiiot  his  whole  hands,  to  signify, 
uritj  wiih  which  he  ought  lo  ap- 
i  altar  should  be  nol  only  from 
I  mortal  sins,  but  even  from  the 
al  ofiTeoces  or  ailections  to  sin, 
properly  enough  represented  by 
Ulies  of  the  fingers ;  then,  turning 
i  priest  recommends  himself  to 
rs  of  the  people.  This  ia  the  last 
the  jjriest  turns  lo  the  people,  till 
ice  is  accomplished,  antl  the 
3n  received.  The  reason  of  thia 
19  now  entering  upon  the  most 
irt  of  the  mass,  which  requires 
\t  attention,  which  must  not, 
rard,  be  distracted  by  turning 
a  the  object ;  nor  does  the  priest 
icV  towards  the  altar,  during  the 
Df  the  sacrament  upon  it,  lest  he 
^earto  act  irreverently.  After  this 
36  Stcrft,  being  one  or  more 
ways  said  in  silence,  corresipond- 
I  collect  of  the  day,  and  which 
ely  precedes  the  preface,  by 
I  second  part  of  the  mass  ends, 
lird  bej^ns.  At  this  lime  is  also 
tie  bell,  to  give  notice  to  all  the 
at  the  priest  is  now  reciting  the 
llicle.  It  is  used  also  for  the 
I  this  part  of  the  mass,  to  bow 
ir  heads  and  their  breasts.  W  ith 
us  prepared,  and  minds  raised 
thlj  ihmgSj  the  priest,  the  minis- 
people,  proceed  to  attend  to 
awful  part  of  the  mass,  in  the 
rule  for  consecrating  the  eucba- 
h  is  never  materially  changed, 
be  the  ofiice.  It  is  said  by  the 
I  low  voice,  to  express  the  silence 
in  his  passion,  and  that  all  may 
leed  with  reverence  and  awe  lor 
4  mysteries.  It  consists  of  five 
In  the  Jirstf  the  priest  prays  for 
iiroh;  and  byname,  for  the  pope, 
lishop  of  the  diocese ;  for  those 
i  desires  particularly  to  recom- 
all  the  assistants,  their  families, 
makes  mention  of  the  Blessed 
e  apostles,  and  some  mart)TS,  in 
express  ihe  union  between  the 
oilitant  and  triumphant,  and  to 
la  asaistance  of  their  prayers. 
..frfli.^>M»^  his  hands  over  the  ob- 
it it  may  become  accep- 
I- J,  ^  .  becoming  the  body  and 
Incs  Christ.  Tlie  third  prayer 
he  history  of  the  institution  and 
ion  of  the  elements,  by  the  priest's 
Aftwoids  of  J£sus  Christ 


himself.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
essence  of  the  sacrifice  is  contained  in  the 
consecration.  As  soon  as  the  words  of 
the  consecration  are  pronooneed,  the  priest 
kneels  down  to  adore  Jesus  Chsust  present; 
and  immediately  elevates  first  the  host, 
and  then  the  chalice,  in  memory  of  Christ's 
being  raised  upon  Ine  cross^  and  that  the 
people  also  may  adore  him.  Having  laid 
these  down  on  the  altar,  the  priest  kneels 
again,  and  bows  his  head  in  a  second  act 
of  adoration.  During  this  ceremony,  the 
server  tinkles  a  litde  bell^  lo  awaken  the 
attention  of  the  congregation.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  people  also  bow  down  iheir 
heads,  being  already  upon  their  kneee, 
and  strike  their  breasts.  He  then  continues 
the  third  prayer,  making  a  commemora- 
tion of  the  passion  y  resurrection,  and  as- 
cension of  Jesus  Christ,  and  beseeching 
Cod  that  he  woukl  vouchsafe  to  receive  the 
sacrifice  favorably,  as  he  did  those  of 
Abet,  Abraham,  and  Melchisedech,  which 
were  figures  of  it ;  and  that  those  who  par- 
lake  of  it^,  may  be  replenished  with  every 
heavenly  blessing*  The  altitude  of  the 
priest  is  changed  when  he  comes  lo  this 
part.  Hitherto  he  has  recited  the  piayers 
of  the  canon  in  an  erect  posture,  with  his 
hands  mostly  lifted  up  lo  neaven  ;  but  now 
he  joins  his  hands  before  his  breast,  and 
bows  down  his  head  to  the  lowest  degree 
that  the  aliar  will  admit.  In  this  posture 
of  prostrate  humility,  he  recites  the  prayer, 
till,  towards  the  conclusion,  ho  kisses  the 
altar,  and  resumes  his  former  upright  pos- 
ture. In  the  fourth  prayer,  the  priest  re- 
commends lo  Gou  the  faithful  departed  in 
general,  and  those  in  particular  tor  whom 
he  intends  to  pray.  "  Be  mindful,  O  Loito, 
of  thy  ^ervanls,  men  and  women »  who  are 
gone  before  us  in  the  si^n  of  faiths  and 
have  rested  in  the  sleep  oi  peace. ^*  Hav- 
ing said  these  words,  the  priest^  joining  his 
hands  before  his  breast,  prays  a  few  mo- 
ments for  them,  and  mentions  any  names 
of  persons  for  whom  he  particularlv'  wi.shes 
to  pray,  or  offer  up  the  mass.  Then,  ex- 
lending  his  hands  ao:ain,  he  concludes  his 
prayer  in  these  words:  *' To  these;  0  Lord, 
ancf  to  all  that  rest  iu  Cinurr,  grant,  we 
beseech  thee,  a  place  of  refreshment,  light, 
and  peace,"  In  the  fifth,  he  raeulions 
several  saints,  and,  beating  his  breast,  begs 
that  W'e  sinners  may  have  some  part  of 
their  glory,  ihrougK  the  mercy  of  Goo. 
In  fine,  he  lifts  the  host  over  the  chalice, 
honoring  the  Blessed  Trjnitv,  acknow- 
ledging the  Divine  goodness  to  us  through 
j£fius   CiiRisT,  and  through  him,  otfering 
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it  all  ItonoT  and  glory.  Daring  the  eleva- 
tion, all  the  ministers  kneel  in  profound  ad- 
oralion,  and  either  themselves  hold  lapersT 
or  others  are  introdoced,  bearing  lighted 
torches.  Thus  finishes  the  third  part  of 
the  mass, 

Tlie  fourth  part  begins  by  the  priest's 
breaking  the  long  silence  he  has  observed 
since  the  preface,  by  chanting,  or  reciting 
aloud,  the  Lord's  prayer,  whicri  is  followed 
up  by  a  prayer  for  deliverance  from  evil, 
and  for  peace  in  our  days.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  praj'er,  tne  priest  kneels 
down  to  adore  the  Blessed  Sacrament ;  he 
then  breaks  the  host  into  three  piecesj  to 
imitate  that  done  by  Jesus  Ci^rist  himself, 
at  the  last  supper,  and  in  remembrance  of 
his  body  being  broken  on  the  cross ;  one 
of  the  parts  he  drops  into  the  chalice^  to 
signify  that  the  boJy  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  but  one  sacrament :  ho  then  once  more 
be^s  for  peace,  concordj  and  charily,  m 
order  to  approach  the  spodess  Lamb,  For 
a  token  of  this  peace,  in  solemn  masses, 
the  clergy  embrace  each  other.  After  this 
follow  Iniee  prayers,  by  way  of  preparation 
for  receiving  Jesus  Christ,  The  priest^  af- 
ter striking  his  breast,  and  declaring  him* 
self  unworthy,  proceeds  to  communicate 
himself,  in  both  kinds,  in  order  to  consume 
the  sacritice,  and  then  administers  the 
communion,  in  the  species  of  bread,  to 
such  of  tbe  assistants  as  may  be  disposed 
to  partake  of  the  sacrifice.  The  prayer 
used  by  the  priest  is  repealed  three  times, 
and  at  each  repetition  ineliltle  bell  tinkles, 
lo  excite  the  alteniion  of  the  congregation ; 
and  as  a  signal  to  the  laity,  who  intend  to 
communicate,  to  approach  the  sacred  table. 
Having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the 
priest  immediately  receives  the  commu- 
nioa,  and.  with  his  hands  joined  before 
him,  stands  for  a  little  while  in  deep  but 
silent  meditation  upon  what  he  has  done. 
The  prioj^t  then  proceeds,  by  an  ablution, 
first  of  wine,  and  then  of  water,  to  remove 
from  the  chalice  and  his  own  fingers  all 
remains  of  the  consecrated  elements.  The 
mass  concludes  wiih  a  versical  thankfigiv- 
ing  out  of  the  Scriptures, and  some  prayers 
for  the  same  purpose,  some  of  the  in  bear- 
ing a  reference  to  the  olfice  of  the  day, 
and  analogous  to  the  collect ;  after  which 
the  priest,  or  deacon,  in  high  masses,  gives 
ibe  people  leave  to  depart.  Tlie  priest 
givea  ihem  his  blessing  previous  to  their 
departure,  and  reads  the  first  part  of  St. 
John*B  gospel,  which  bears  such  ample  tes- 
timony to  lb©  divinity  and  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God^  as  well  as  his  goodness  in 


regard  to  man.    This  con5bmte§ 
part,  if  not  the  whole^  of  ilie  m- 
vice  of  the  Church ;  and,  in  aU 
congregation  in  general  appear  to  b« 
interested  or  concerned;  for 
are  "taught  to  assist  at  misiL 
same  disposition  that  a  gooi 
would  have  cherished  at  tne  fool 
cross,"  they  are  left  at  liberty  to 
pany  the  priest  through  the  diffeteol 
according  to  the  directions  cootaioi , 
their  manuals,  or  **  to  exercise  ilttk% 
in  other  corresponding  prayer*  f 
consenuence  is,  thai  many,  it  is  loo 
rent,  no  neither  the  ono  nor  the 
And  though  the  maas  is  tlius 
at  least  every  Lord's  day,  the  pi 
cipline  of  the  Charch  requires  ' 
bers  to  communicate  ODly 
and  while  comparatively  few 
often er^   many,  it  is  feared,  are  not 
annual  communicants.    They  are, ' 
instructed^  ^^  when  they  do  not 
cate  in  reality,  to  do  so  inspirit,  by 
desires  of  being  made  worth?  to  i 
of  the  sacred  my^eries,    accnow! 
their  own  unworthiness^   and 
Goi>  a   share  of  those  graces, 
sacrifice    and    sacrament    «o 
contain." 

In  Picflrt^s  "Religious  Cerem 
have  the  following  explanation  of  iKi 
and    its  attendant   mystical    ct\ 
which  is  ofiered  to  the  reader  aj 
ample  of  the  awful  departure  of  this 
tate  Church  from  the  spirituality  tw 
plicity  of  the  Christian  faith  «nd.^ 

1,  Tlie  priest  goes  to  the  all 
re  nee  to  our  Loan's  retreat  wii 
lies  to  the  garden  of  Olives.  1 
he  begins  mass,  he  savs  m  fws| 
prayer;  he  is  there  to  look  upon  bii 
one  abandoned  of  Gon,  and  drivea 
paradise  for  the  sin  of  Ad: 
priest  makes  confession  forhimi 
the  people,  in  which  it  is  requii 
be  free  from  mortal  and  venial  WU-l 
The  priest  kisses  the  altar,  as  a  loktf  ^ 
our  reconciliation  with  Cod,  and  9Bt 
I>oRD^s  being  betrayed  with  a  ki*  ^ 
The  priest  goes  to  the  opposite  sidfofA' 
altar  and  thurifies  or  perfumes  U  witk^ 
cense.  Jesus  Christ  is  now  so^foiidlt 
be  taken  and  bound!  6.  Th«  mtroa^ 
said  or  sung,  applicable  lo  the  cii 
stances  of  our  Lord's  being  lakeii ' 
Caiaphas,  7.  The  priest  says 
Elcisan^^  ("Lord  have  mercy 
in  allusion  to  Peter's  denying 
thrice,    8.  The  priest  turabg  toi 
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8fB 


Pilate 


^^^^^  biscum^^^  the  people 

J  ^^^|HMki  by  ^^Kt  mm  spintn 

and  thtA  means  Christ  looking  at 

9.  The  pne«l  reads  the  epistle  re- 

10  Jksvs  being  accuped  before  Pilate. 

."hfi  priest,  bowing   before  the  altar, 

**  Munda  cor^'^  and  tlie  devotion  is  di- 

to   our   Saviour*s    being    broaght 

Pilule,  and  making  no  reply*     IL 

\  priest  rends  the  gospel  in  whicn  Jii3U3 

LWT  18  sent  from  Herod  lo  Pilate ;  ihe 

el  is  carried  from  the  right  of  the  altar 

left,  to   denote  the  tender  of  the 

?l  lo  the  Gentiles,  after  the  refusal  of 

f  Jews.     12.  The   priest  uncovers  the 

Hce,  and   this  means  the  stripping  of 

Lord  in   order  to  be  scourged.     13. 

ilation  of  the  host;  the  priest  then 

[the  altar  and  oilers  up  tKe  host,  to 

nt   the   scourging  of    Christ,     14. 

ie?t  elevates  the  chalice  and  then 

;    this   means   the   crowning  with 

15.  Tlie  priest  washes  his  lingers, 

washed  his  hands;  declares  Jesus 

blesses   tlie    bread   and   wine, 

>the  frankincensej  and  perfumes  the 

Land  wine. 

it  be  necessary  to  go  further  into 

\  «ingiilar  detail  to  say,  '*  that  the  priest, 
^_  eadiug  out  his  arms  on  the  altar,  is  the 
^  ttpresentaiion  of  the  cross  j  that  he  lifts 
^^e  host,  to  express  the  lifting  of  our 
;  that  he  adores  (for  such  is  the 
and  the  inconceivable  fact]  the 
that  he  holds  in  his  fingers  as  the 
'  Goo ;  that  he  then  mingles  another 
atioii  with  this,  and  pmys  lo  the  Vir- 
Msry  and  the  saints  for  their  media- 
i ;  that  he  breaks  the  wafeTi  to  repre- 
^t  CttuisT-s  giving  up  the  ghost j  that  a 
aent  of  this  wafer  put  into  the  chalice 
ares  our  Lokd's  destcent  into  hell;-^ 
_  the  fieries  of  these  representations, 
"amounting  in  the  whole  to  ihirty-tive,  is 
,  clo^^d  by  a  benediction  representin":  the 
ngs  of  the  descent  of  the  Holt 
:. — O'  Doftnghne, 
IAS8,  SACRIFICE  OF  THE,  Thefol- 
Hng  is  the  Romish  doctrine  on  the  sob- 
vl  profess  likewise,  that  in  the  mass 
19  offered  to  God  a  true,  proper^  and 
Mliatory  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the 
and  that  in  the  most  holy  sacrament 
'  oiH  harist  there  is  trulV;  really,  and 
,  the  body  and  blood,  logelher 
I  and  divinity,  of  our  IvOhd  Jescs 
Utti ;  ajid  that  there  is  made  a  con- 
»ion  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread 
I  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  substance 
[the  wine  into  the  blood;  which  con- 


rer&ion  the  Catholic  Church  calls  transub* 
stantiation.  1  also  confess,  that^  under 
either  kind  alone,  Chhist  is  received 
who!e  and  entire,  and  a  true  sacrament.^^ — 
Pitw's  Creed  ''  Whosoever  shall  say,  that, 
in  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  euchanst,  the 
substance  of  bread  and  wine  remains  to- 
gether with  the  substance  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lonr>  Jesus  Christ,  and  shall 
deny  that  wonderful  and  singular  change 
of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into 
the  body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
wine  into  the  blood,  the  species  of  bread 
and  wine  shll  remaining,  which  change  the 
Catholic  Church  very  fitly  calls  Iran  sub- 
stantiaiion,  let  him  be  accursed/' — Con* 
Tnd.  Sess\  XIIL  Can.  2. 

It  isj  moreover  decreed,  "  that,  after  the 
consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine,  the 
true  God  and  man  is  truly  j  really,  and 
substantially  contained  under  the  appear- 
ance of  the  seuiaible  elements,^*^ — Id.  c.  1. 
So  that  *^  the  bread  and  wine  which  are 
placed  on  the  altar  are,  after  consecratioOj 
not  only  the  sacrament,  but  also  the  true 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lonn  Jesus  Ciikist; 
and  are.  sensually,  not  only  in  sacrament, 
but  in  truth,  handled  and  broken  by  the 
hands  of  the  priests,  and  bruised  by  the 
teeth  of  the  failKfu!.'' — Con.  Rom.  apud  Pop. 
Nichol  I.  And  the  father*  of  the  second 
Nieene  Council  pronounced,  ^'  that  the 
eucharist  is  not  the  mere  image  of  Christ^s 
body  and  blood,  but  that  it  is  Ciirist*s  body 
and  blood,  their  own  literal  and  proper 
physi<?al  selves.'^ — Labbe  Con.  voL  vii.  p, 
448.  *^  Nor  in  this  is  there  any  repugnance; 
that  Christ,  according  lo  his  natural  man^ 
ner  of  existence,  should  alvvavs  remain  in 
heaven,  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father; 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  should  be 
present  with  us,  in  many  places,  really 
out  sac rament ally.' ' — Con.  Tiid.  XI H,  c.  1 . 
And  '*if  any  one  says,  that  a  true  and 
proper  sacrifice  is  not  offered  up  to  God 
at  ine  mass,  or  that  to  be  offered  is  any- 
thing else  than  Jesi'S  Christ  given  to 
be  eaten,  let  him  be  anathema.'- — Id. 
Sess.  X!l.  Can.  1.  **  And  if  any  one 
says,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is 
only  a  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
or  B  bare  memorial  of  the  sacrifice  which 
was  completed  upon  the  cross,  and  that  it 
i»  not  propitiatory,  nor  profitable  to  any 
but  him  that  receives  it,  and  that  it  ought 
not  lo  be  otFered  for  the  living  and  for  me 
dead,  for  their  sins,  their  punishments, 
their  satisfactions,  and  their  other  ne- 
cessities, let  him  be  accursed.'^  "For  the 
holy^  synod  teaches  that  this  sacrifice  is 
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truly  propitiatory,  and  that  by  it  the  sins 
we  commit,  however  enormous  they  be, 
are  remitted."— W.  Can.  3.  And,  "al- 
though Christ  instituted  after  supper, 
and,  under  both  species  of  bread  and  wine^ 
administered  to  his  disciples,  this  vene- 
rable sacrament,  yet,  notmthstanding  this,  it 
ought  not  to  be  consecrated  after  supper, 
nor  received  except  fasting.  And  like- 
wise, although  in  the  primhive  Church  the 
sficrament  was  received  under  both  species 
by  the  faithful,  yet  this  custom,  that  it 
shall  be  received  by  the  laity  under  the 
species  of  bread  alone,  is  to  be  held  for  a 
law,  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  reject.  And 
to  say  that  this  is  unlawful,  is  erroneous ; 
and  those  who  pertinaciously  assert  it  are 
to  be  driven  out." — Con.  Const.  Sess.  XIIL 
"  For  the  body  is  there  under  the  species 
of  bread,  and  the  blood  under  that  of  wine, 
by  virtue  of  the  words  of  consecration ;  so 
also  the  body  is  there  under  the  species 
of  wine,  and  the  blood  under  that  of  oread, 
and  the  soul  under  both ;  .  .  .  .  so  it 
is  most  true,  that  as  much  is  contained 
under  either  species  as  under  both;  for 
Christ,  whole  and  entire,  exists  under  the 
species  of  bread,  and  under  each  particle  of 
that  species;  and  whole  under  the  species 
of  wine,  and  under  its  parts." — Con.  Trid. 
Sess.  XIIL  c.  3.  Hence  it  was  decreed 
by  the  Council  of  Constance, "  that,  whereas 
in  several  parts  of  the  world,  some  have 
presumed  rashly  to  assert,  that  all  Chris- 
tians ought  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  eucharist  under  both  species  of 
bread  and  wine,  and  that;  also,  after  supper, 
or  not  fasting,  contrary  to  the  laudable 
custom  of  the  Church,  justly  approved  of, 
which  they  damnably  endeavor  to  repro- 
bate as  sacrilegious.  Hence  it  is,  that  this 
holy  general  Council  of  Constance,  as- 
sembled by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  provide 
for  the  salvation  of  the  faithful  agamst  this 
error,  declares,  decrees,  and  defines,  that 
although  Christ  did  after  supper  institute 
this  holy  sacrament,  and  ad m mistered  it  to 
his  disciples  in  both  kinds  of  bread  and 
wine ;  yet  this,  notwithstanding  the  lauda- 
ble autnorily  of  the  sacred  canons,  and 
the  approved  custom  of  the  Church,  has 
fixed,  and  doth  fix,  that  this  sacrament 
ought  not  to  be  consecrated  after  supper, 
nor  received  by  the  faithful,  e.vcept  fastmg. 
And  as  this  custom,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  certain  dangers  and  scandals,  has 
been  rationally  introduced,  and  that  al- 
though this  sacrament  was  received  by  the 
faithful  under  both  kinds  in  the  primitive 
Church,  it  was  afterwards  received  under 


both  kinds  by  the  officiating  priests  only, 
and  by  the  people  under  Sie  species  of 
bread  only,  it  being  believed  mo8t  on- 
tainly,  and  nothing  doubted,  that  the  efr 
tire  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  le^y 
contained  as  well  under  the  spedes  of 
bread  as  of  wine :  this,  therefore,  being, 
approved,  it  is  now  made  a  law.  Like- 
wise this  holy  synod  decrees  and  de* 
clares,  as  to  this  matter,  to  the  reverend 
fathers  in  Christ,  patriarchs,  lords,  fcc, 
that  they  must  effectually  punish  all  sock 
as  shall  transgress  this  decree,  or  shaD 
exhort  the  people  to  communicate  in  bodi 
kinds."— Cbnc.  Geti.  XIL  100. 

"  The  holy  synod  (of  Trent)  following 
the  judgment  of  the  Church  (as  proD01ln^ 
ed  at  Constance],  and  its  usage,  dadins 
and  teaches,  that  neither  laity  nor  nnoffid* 
ating  clergy  are  bound,  by  any  divine  con* 
mand,  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist  under  both  species;  and  thitit 
cannot  be  doubted,  without  a  breach  of 
faith,  that  communion  in  either  kind  nt 
fices  for  them.  For  though  Chbut,  it  hit 
last  supper,  instituted  this  venerable  » 
crament  under  the  forms  of  bread  and 
wine,  and  then  delivered  it  to  bis  apoedei, 
yet  that  institution,  and  that  delivenng,  do 
not  show  that  all  the  faithful,  by  the  con- 
mand  of  Christ,  are  bound  X6  receive  boik 
kinds."— SeM.  XXL  c.  1.  "And  thoogki 
in  the  early  ages,  the  use  of  both  kinds 
was  not  unfrequent,  yet  the  practice,  ia 
process  of  time,  being  widely  changed, 
the  Church,  for  weighty  and  just  reasons, 
approved  the  change,  and  pronounced  it 
to  be  a  law,  which  no  one,  withoot  iho 
authority  of  that  Church,  is  allowed  tore- 
iect  or  suter.'- — Id.  c.  2.  "  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  whole  and  entiio 
Christ,  and  the  true  sacrament,  are  taken 
under  either  kind  *  and  therefore,  aslo  iho 
fruit,  that  they  wno  thus  receive  are  de* 
prived  of  no  necessary  grace." — Id.  c.  3. 
*|  And  if  any  one  shall  say,  that  all  Chris- 
tians ought,  by  GoD*8  command,  or  for  the 
sake  of  salvation,  to  receive  the  mostholjr 
sacrament  of  the  eucharist  in  both  kiod^ 
let  him  be  accursed." — Id. 

By  the  5lh  Canon,  c.  8.  Sess.  XXIL  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  it  is  expressly  de- 
clared, that  *^  we  are  to  offer  up  to  thenonor 
of  saints  and  angels  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  in  order  to  obtain  their  patronige 
and  intercession  whh  God.'' 

^*  If  any  one  shall  deny  that  the  bod/ 
and  blood  of  Christ  is  really  and  $m- 
stantially  contained,  together  with  his  veiy 
soul  and  divinity,  in  the  sacrament  of  ihe 
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him  bo  accursed/*'     Cone, 
Can.  1,    Or,  ''if  he  shall 
^  .  I  j-et  remains  any  substance 

the  bread  amJ  wine  in  conjunction  with 
hB  body  and  blood  of    our  Lord  Jesus 
[^iiaurr,  and  that  the  conversion  is  not  real 
i&d total,  let  him  be  accursed.^' — M  Can,  2. 
*^  If  any  man  shall  deny  that  Christ  ia  en- 
tirely contained  under  either  species,  and 
individual  portion  of  that  epecies" 
3),  or  *'  tliat  Christ  is  only  apiri- 
iten,  and  not  really  and  Bubstan- 
t  him  be  accursed." — Id.  Can.  9. 
siiop  Hallos  remarks  on  this  doelrine 
IS  lollows: — It  ROtinds  not  more  pro- 
OVitiy  that  a  priest  should  every  day 
'^  Kia  (JoD,  than  that  he  should  eacri- 


liity  would  have  as  much  abhorred 
as  it  hath  allowed  the  word. 
fling  is  more  ordinary  wiih  the  faihera 
[  to  call  Gous  table  an  altar ;  the  holy 
itementSf  an  oblation;  the  act  of  cele- 
l—iion,  an  immolation;  the  actor,  a  priest. 
^Bt.  Chrysostom  reckons  ten  kinds  of  sa^ 


StCe  ;  and  at  last,  as  having  forgotten  it. 
t  ite  eleventh:  all  of  which  we  will 


illow.  And»  indeed,  many  sacrifices  are 
to  God  in  this  one  :  but  **  a  true, 
i>ropiliatofy  sacrifice  for  quick  and 
iea . u  w hich  the  Tridenline  Fathers  would 
force  upon  our  belief,  would  ha%'e  seemed 
ao  le»  strange  a  solecism  to  the  ears  of 
ihe  ancients,  than  it  dolh  to  ours*. 

Sl  Augustine  calls  it  a  designation  of 
C»mtsT*s offering  upon  the  cross;  St.  Chry- 
lottofD;  and  Theophylact  after  him,  a  re- 
Bdifrahrance  of  his  sacrifice;  Emissenus, 
ft  daily  celebration  in  mystery  of  that 
irhich  was  once  otTered  in  payment ;  and 
Lombard  hiras^elf,  a  memorial  and  repre- 
leDtation  of  the  true  sacrifice  upon  the 

^Atat  which  Cassander  cites  from  St. 
^nro&e  or  Chrysostom  may  be  instead 
I^M.  **  In  Christ,  is  the  sacrifice  once 
offered,  able  \o  give  salvation.  What  do 
(re,  therefore  ?  Do  we  not  offer  every 
lay  f  i?urely,  if  we  offer  daily,  it  is  done 
hf  a  recordation  of  his  death/' 

Tliis  is  the  language  and  meaning  of 
lotkroliy :  the  very  same  which  the  Tri- 
len"  1  condemned  in  ua :  **  If  any 

Baii  <y  that  the   sacrifice    of  the 

a^s  i»  only  a  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
bsnka^vin^,  or  a  bare  commemoration 
if  the  sacrifice  offered  upon  the  cross,  let 
lim  be  accursed.' ' 

How  plain  is  the  Scripluret  while  it 
sUs  tis  til  at  our  high -priest  '^  needeth  not 


daily,  as  those  high  priests  "  under  the 
law,  J*  to  offer  up  sacrifice ;  first,  for  his 
own  sins,  then  for  the  people :  for  this  he 
did  once,  when  he  offered  up  himself!*' — 
Heh.  vii.  27. 

The  contradiction  of  the  Trent  Fathers 
is  here  very  remarkable.  **  Christ/'  say 
they,  **who,  on  the  altar  of  the  cross, 
offered  himself  in  a  bloody  sacrifice,  is 
now  this  true  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  the 
mass,  made  by  himself.  He  is  one  and 
the  same  sacrifice;  and  one  and  the  same 
offerer  of  that  sacrifice,  by  the  ministry 
of  his  priests,  who  then  offered  himself  on 
the  cross.''  So  then  theysav,  that  Cuiost 
offered  up  that  sacrifice  tnen,  and  this 
now  ;  St.  Paul  says  he  offered  up  that  sa- 
cri6ce,  and  no  more.  SL  Paul  says  our 
high  priest  needs  not  to  offer  daily  sacri- 
fice; they  say  these  daily  sacrifices  must 
be  offered  by  him.  St.  Paul  says,  that  he 
offered  himself  but  once  for  the  sins  of  the 

Jjeopte ;  they  say  he  offers  himself  daily 
or  the  sins  of  the  quick  and  dead.  And  if 
the  apostle,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  fore- 
saw this  error,  and  would  purposely  fore- 
stall it,  he  could  not  speak  more  directly 
than  when  he  sailh,  *'  We  are  sanciilied 
through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus 
CiiHisT,  once  for  all.  And  every  high 
priest  standelh  dally  ministering  and  offer- 
ing oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices,  which 
can  never  take  away  sins :  but  this  man, 
after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins, 
for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God  ; 
from  henceforth  expecting  till  hi^  enemies 
are  made  his  footstool.  For,  by  one  offer- 
ing, he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that 
are  sanctified/' — Heb.  x.  10-14, 

Now  let  the  vain  heads  of  men  seek 
subtle  evasions  in  the  different  manner  of 
this  offering;  bloody  then,  unbloody  now. 
The  Holy  Ghost  speaks  punctually  of  the 
very  substance  of  the  act,  and  telli*  us  ab- 
fiolutelv  there  is  but  one  sacrifice  once 
otrerecf  by  him^  in  any  kind  ;  else  the  op- 
position that  is  there  made  betwixt  the  le- 
gal priesthood  and  his  should  not  hold,  if, 
as  they,  so  he,  had  often  properly  and 
iruh'-  sacrificed. 

That  we  may  not  say  they  build  hereia 
what  they  destroy,  for  an  unbloody  sacri- 
fice, in  this  sense,  can  be  no  other  than 
figurative  and  commemorative,  it  is  really 
propitiatory  ?  **'  Without  shedding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission.'^  (Heb.  ijc.  22.)  [f, 
therefore,  sins  be  remitted  by  this  sacri- 
fice, it  must  be  in  relation  to  that  blood, 
which  was  shed  in  his  true  pergonal  sacri* 
fice  upon  the  cross :  and  what  relation  caa 
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be  betwixt  this  and  that  but  of  represen- 
tation and  remembrance?  in  whicn •their 
moderate  Cassander  fully  resteth. 

In  reason  there  must  be  in  every  sacri- 
fice, as  Cardinal  Rellarmine  srants,  a  de- 
struction of  the  thin^  offered :  and  shall 
we  say  that  the^'  msike  their  Saviocr  to 
crucify  him  agam  ?  No ;  but  to  eat  him : 
for,  ^'consumptio  seu  manducatio,  quss 
fit  a  sacerdole,"  &c.;  "The  consumption 
or  manducation,  which  is  done  of  the 
priest,  is  an  essential  part  of  this  sacrifice." 
saith  the  same  author :  '•'  for^  in  the  whole 
action  of  the  mass,  tnere  is,"  saith  he, 
"no  other  real  destruction  but  this." 

Suppose  we,  then,  the  true  human 
flesh,  blood,  and  bone  of  Christ,  God, 
and  man,  really  and  corporally  made  such 
by  this  transubstantiation,  whether  is  more 
horrible,  to  crucify  or  to  eat  it  ? 

By  this  rule,  it  is  the  priest's  teeth,  and 
not  his  tongue,  that  makes  Christ's  body 
a  sacrifice. 

By  this  rule  it  shall  be  hostiay  "  a  host," 
when  it  is  not  a  sacrifice ;  and  a  reserved 
host  is  no  sacrifice,  howsoever  consecra- 
ted. And  what  if  a  mouse,  or  other  ver- 
min, should  eat  the  host  (it  is  a  case  put 
by  themselves),  who  then  sacrificeth  ? 

To  stop  all  mouths,  laics  eat  as  well  as 
the  priest :  there  is  no  difference  in  their 
manducation :  but  laics  sacrifice  not. 
And,  as  Salmeron  urges,  the  Scripture 
distinguisheth  betwixt  the  sacrifice  and 
the  participation  of  it:  "Are  not  they, 
which  eat  of  the  sacrifices,  partakers  of 
the  altar?"  (1  Cor.  x.  18.)  And,  in  the 
very  canon  of  the  mass,  "  Ut  quotquot," 
&c.,  the  prayer  is,  "  That  all  we,  which,  in 
the  participation  of  the  altar,  have  taken 
the  sacred  body  and  blood  of  thy  Son," 
&c.  "Wherein  it  is  plain,"  saith  he, 
"that  there  is  a  distinction  betwixt  the 
host  and  the  eating  of  the  host" 

Lastly,  sacrificing  is  an  act  done  to  God: 
if,  then,  eating  be  sacrificing,  the  priest 
eats  his  God  to  his  God:  "Quorum  Deus 
venter." 

While  they,  in  vain,  study  to  reconcile 
this  new-maae  sacrifice  of  Christ  already 
in  heaven,  with  "  Jube  hsec  perferri,"  &c. 
"  Command  these  to  be  carried  by  the 
hands  of  xhy  holy  angels  to  thy  high  altar 
in  heaven,  m  the  sight  of  thy  divine  ma- 
jesty," we  conclude  that  this  proper  and 
propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  a 
new,  unholy,  unreasonable  sacrifice,  is 
jusil)r  abhorred  by  us ;  and  we,  for  abnor- 
ring  it,  uniustly  ejected. — Bp.  Hall. 

MATINS.    The  ancient  name  for  early 


morning  prayen,  which  usually  begu   ] 
about  dayoreak. 

The  hours  of  prayer  in  the  Chnicb  of    ' 
England,  before  the  Reformation,  wen    ^ 
seven  in  number,  viz..  matins,  the  firrt  oc    ; 
prime,  the  third,  sixtn,  and  ninth  hona^    I 
vespers,  and  compline.    The  office  of  mir ' 
tins,  or  morning  prajer,  according  to  thB 
Church  of  England,  is  a  judicious  abndg- 
ment  of  her  ancient  services  for  maJm, 
lauds,  and  prime. 

The  office  of  matins,  or  morning  piaye^ 
according  to  the  English  ritual,  may  be 
divided  into  three  principal  parts.  Fint| 
the  introduction,  wnich  extends  froin  the 
beginning  of  the  office  to  the  end  of  thi 
LoRD-8  prayer.  Secondly,  the  psalnuNJ^ 
and  reading,  which  extends  to  the  end  a 
the  apostles' creed:  and  thirdly,  the pnyes 
and  collects,  which  occupy  the  lemiiDder 
of  the  service. — Palmer. 

MATRIMONY.    The  nuptial  state. 

The  state  in  England  has  declared  that 
marriage  may  be  henceforth  regarded 
merely  as  a  civil  contract ;  and,  so  &r  is 
the  enects  of  the  law  are  concerned,  ther 
who  contract  marriage  by  a  mereljf  ciri 
ceremony,  will  undeigo  no  disabilitiei^ 
their  children  will  not  be  illegitimiti^ 
and  they  will  themselves  be  regarded,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  man  and  «m 
Yet,  although  tnis  be  the  case,  the  Chniek 
(in  this  respect  opposed  to  tne  state,  oi 
rather  the  state  having  placed  itself  in  op* 
position  to  the  Church),  at  the  very  eom- 
mencement  of  the  marriage  service,  de* 
clares  that  so  many  as  are  coupled  togetlMr 
otherwise  than  God's  word  doth  allow,  in 
not  joined  together  by  God,  neither  is  theic 
matrimony  lawful:  it  is  not  lavfid,ibaik 
to  say,  in  the  eyes  of  God, — ^for  its  legalilf 
in  the  eyes  of  the  state  cannot  be  qoee- 
tioned.  The  case  is  actually  this:  the 
state  says,  if  you  choose  to  consider  matri- 
mony to  be  a  civil  contract^  the  law  of  the 
land  will  permit  you  to  enter  into  the  mar- 
riage state  by  a  civil  ceremony:  but  the 
Church  has  not  as  yet  been  sifenced,  and 
she  affirms  that  though  the  state  may  pe^ 
mit  this,  the  word  of  God  instructs  ns 
otherwise  J  and  marriage  is  a  rdigious  coo- 
tract  ;  therefore  do  not  avail  yourselves  of 
the  permission  mven  by  the  state. 

That  such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Chaidi 
noWf  must  at  once  be  admUied;  andeqaafff 
admitted  it  will  be,  that  it  was  so  at  die 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Eoglaod, 
and  before  the  Reformation.  But  tba 
ciuestion  is,  was  it  one  of  those  dosoas 
introduced  in  the  Middle  Ages,  such  ai 
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tlfaBfiallon,  praying  to  ibe  saints, 
^ping  imageS]  and  certain  other  bu- 
Dns  which  distinguish  ihe  Church  of 
from  the  Church  of  England  I    And 

answer  at  once  in  the  negalive^  be* 
find  allusion  to  Ihe  sacred  nature 

arria^  contract  in  the  writings  of 
parhest  Christian  authors.     For 

r,  St.  IgnatiuBj  the  disciple  of  8t 

ho  was  aftenvardi*  bishop  of  Ephe- 
||d  died  a  blessed  martyr),  wnting 
|rcaro/bishop  of  Sniyrna,  saya  ex- 
TiDecomes  those  who  marry,  and 

at  are  given  in  raarriagej  to  take 
ke  upon  ihera  with  the  consent  or 
|D  of  the  bishopj  that  their  marriage 
I  according  to  iho  will  of  God,  and 
IT  own  lusts."  Another  early  father 
lian)  exclaims,  '^  How  shall  I  suiTi- 
aet  forth  the  happiness  of  the  mar- 
^hich  the  Church  brings  about  by 
curemenl  which  the  eucharist  con- 
rhich  angels  report  when  done,  and 
fHER  rati  ties.'' 

(>ee  day&the  members  of  the  Church 
\  much  the  game  situation  as  that  in 
ire  are  ourselves  now  placed*    The 

the  land  regarded  marriage  as  a 
^nlract,  and  the  Church  did  not 
r  disallow  the  legality  of  such  mar- 
or  solemnize  them  again,  on  the 
becoming  converts:  it  admitted  the 
[of  the  act  when  dcnej  though  it  dc- 

tto  be  done  unlawfully  according 
law,  and  severely  censured  the 
E\  of  the  Church  whenever  they 
rried  without  the  sacerdotal  bene- 
L  The  practice  for  Christians  to  be 
I  in  the  Church  appears  at  first  to 
|en  universal,  except  when  a  Chris- 
la  nnequally  yoked  with  an  unbe- 
he  was  then  oblijjed  to  have  re- 
|o  the  civil  authorities,  because  the 
i  censuring  the  alliance,  absolutely 
fto  ^lemnize  the  marriage, 
(i  the  Church,  in  the  time  of  Cnn- 

ff  became  allied  with  the  state,  and 
began  to  cool  (the  laws  of  the  era- 
ttemaining  the  same),  some  Chris- 
an  to  fall  off  from  the  primitive 
k  some  for  one  reason  and  some 
per,  and  to  contract  marriages  ac- 
I  to  the  civil  form.  To  correct 
Ibwsc  Charles  ihe  Great  ei^acted  in 
jbth  century  for  the  Western  em- 
i  Leo  Sapiens  in  the  tenth  century 
'  Eastern  empire,  that  marriages 
be  celebraied  in  no  other  way 
Ikrlth  the  sacerdotal  blessing  and 
to  be  anceeeded  by  ihe  reception 


of  the  eitcharist  or  Lord's  supper.  And 
this  continued  to  be  the  practice  in  our 
own  country  until  the  u&urpation  of  Crom- 
well, when  marriage  was  declared  to  b© 
a  merely  civil  contract.  At  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  IL  marriage  wan  again 
regarded  as  a  religious  ordinance,  though 
the  Church  no  longer  insisted  that  the  par- 
lies married  should  receive  the  commu- 
nion, but  contented  herself  with  remarking 
in  the  rubrk  succeeding  the  ordinance,  that 
it  13  expedient  that  the  new  married  couple 
should  receive  the  holy  communion  at  the 
time  of  iheir  marriage,  or  at  the  tir?t  oppor- 
tunity after  their  marriage,  declaring  the 
duty^  but  not  absolutely  compelling  its  ob- 
servance; and  llius  things  continued  till 
the  present  lime.  Of  course,  all  church- 
men must  now  adhere  to  their  principle, 
that  marriage  is  a  religious  contract,  and 
that  those  marriages  only  are  lawful  in  the 
sight  of  God  which  are  contracted  in  his 
name  and  by  his  ordinance. 

And  for  thus  acting  we  have  the  high- 
est authoriiy  which  earth  and  heaven  can 
afford,  that  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Sa- 
vmuR  Jesus  Christ  himself  When  he 
was  in  the  flesh,  marriage  was  regarded  by 
lews  and  C Jentiles  as  a  mere  civil  contract, 
and  that  of  no  very  binding  nature.  He 
did  not  on  this  account  declare  ihe  off* 
spring  of  such  marriages  to  be  illegitimate  j 
and  yet,  when  appealed  to,  he  assumed  the 
fact  as  one  which  the  Scriptures  plainly 
declared,  that  marriage  was  of  divine  in* 
siitulion.  (Matt,  xix.  3.)  The  Pharisees 
came  unto  him,  tempting  him,  and  saying 
unto  him,  **  Is  it  lawful  for  li  man  In  put 
away  his  wife  for  every  cause?"  Now, 
this  was  a  very  natural  question  for  ihose 
to  ask  who  considered  marriage  as  a  mere 
civil  contract.  Wherever  such  is  the  case, 
one  of  two  things  in  process  of  time  is 
found  to  follow^polygamy,  or  the  allow* 
ance  of  frequent  tfivorce.  Men  soon  came 
to  reason  tkvs:  If  marriage  be  merely  a 
bargain  between  two  parlies  for  mutual 
convenience,  why  J^hould  not  the  bargain  be 
dissolved  when  the  convenience  no  longer 
exists  ?  and  why,  if  a  man  wishes  for  more 
wives  than  one,  should  he  be  prevented 
from  having  them,  provided  the  parties 
making  the  contract  agree  that  the  first 
wife  shall  have  the  pre-eminence,  and  her 
children  be  the  heirs  of  the  family  pro- 
perty? It  is  all  a  matter  of  mere  civil 
convenience  and  expediency.  The  Jews 
thus  arguing  kad  permitted  polygamy; 
they  did  possess  many  wives,  and  now  they 
entertained  the  Question,  whether  these 
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wives  might  not  be  dismissed  for  almost 
any  cause  whatever.  The  subject  being 
much  under  discussion,  they  appealed  to 
our  Lord,  and  how  did  he  meet  them? 
By  arguments  against  the  expediency  of 
polygamy^  or  frequent  divorce  i  No ;  but 
by  assummg  at  once,  that,  according  to 
Scripture,  marriage  is  not  a  mere  civil  but 
a  religious  contract.  "Have  ye  not  read," 
be  says,  thus  referring  to  Scripture,  "  that 
he  which  made  them  at  the  beginning, 
made  them  male  and  female,  and  said,  For 
this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and 
mother  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and 
they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  Wherefore 
they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh. 
What,  therefore,  God  hatli  joined  together 
let  no  man  put  asunder."  The  permis- 
sion of  divorce  is  out  of  the  j[urisdiction  of 
man,  because  the  ordinance  is  of  God.  If 
the  contract  were  merely  a  civil  contract, 
man  might  legislate  with  respect  to  it;  but 
man  may  noMegislate  for  it,  because  it  is 
an  ordinance  of  God— a  religious,  and  not 
a  mere  civil,  contract 

And  all  this  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  our  Lord,  in  his  reply  to  the 
Herodians,  carefully  distinguishes  between 
the  things  of  Ca)sar  and  the  things  of  God, 
and  on  several  occasions  disclaims  all  in- 
tention to  interfere  with  those  things  which 
had  reference  merely  to  the  civil  authority: 
yet,  observe,  when  the  Pharisees  appeal 
to  him  on  a  doubtful  disputation,  growing 
out  of  tlieir  allowance  of^  divorce,  he  does 
720/,  as  on  another  occasion,  put  the  ques- 
tion aside  by  asking  who  made  him  a  judge 
in  such  matters,  but  he  instantly  exercises 
his  judicial  authority  without  reservation ; 
thereby,  by  that  very  fact,  declaring  that 
GrOD,  not  Caesar,  or  the  state,  is  the  supreme 
authority,  to  whose  tribunal  the  decision 
with  respect  to  matrimony  belongs.  He 
pronounces  the  vital  principle  of  marriage 
to  be  the  making  twain  of  one  flesh,  and  ex- 
pressly declares  tliat  it  is  by  God's  joining 
them  together  that  this  blending  of  their 
nature  takes  effect,  and  that  the  contract, 
once  made,  is  on  this  account  inviolable ; 
nay,  he  declares  it  to  be  an  exempt  juris- 
diction reserved  by  God  exclusively  to 
himself,  and  not  to  be  modified,  or  in 
any  respect  invaded  by  human  authority. 
Man's  law  indeed  may  couple  male  and 
female  together;  but  as  the  Church  de- 
clares, on  the  authority  of  our  Lord,  it  is 
their  being  joined  together  by  God,  and  as 
God's  law  doth  allow,  that  in  his  sight 
makes  their  matrimony  lawful. 

Indeed,  the  Scriptures  from  first  to  last 


envelope  this  union  with  a  sacred  and 
mysterious  solemnity.  The  first  mairiaga^ 
that  of  Adan^  and  Eye,  God  himself  »• 
lemnized,  even  God,  who,  by  that  ver^sd 
instituted  the  ordinance,  and  stamped  il  u 
divine,  and  not  a  mere  homan  eootncL 
The  whole  proceeding,  with  respect  to  tiis 
marriage  of  Adam  and  Eye.  is  zelated 
under  circumstances  calculated  to  awikea 
the  most  solemn  attention. '  As  to  the  othv 
creatures  of  his  hand,  they  were  prodooid 
by  a  fiat  of  the  Almightt  will  (male  sod 
female  of  every  s|>ecies),  a  corporeal  lad 
instinctive  adaptation  to  hera  togedwr 
being  the  bounds  of  their  perfection.  Bnt 
in  the  case  of  the  human  species,  a  xvf 
different  course  was  observed.  Man  ism 
formed,  a  splendidly  ^fted  creature,  who 
soon  is  maae  to  feel  his  social  wants(b]ri 
survey  of  all  God's  creatures  mated  eixigt 
himself),  and  to  express,  by  a  plaintive  n- 
ference  to  his  own  comparative  destiH" 
tion,  how  desolate  he  was  even  in  pandiM, 
bein^  alone  in  the  garden  of  delients:  lad 
how  hopeless  was  the  search  for  ahelpmeet 
for  him  throughout  the  whole  compass  of 
hitherto  animated  nature.  Then  it  u  that 
God  puts  his  last  finish  to  the  visible  ush 
verse  by  his  own  wonderful  council  for  bo^ 
plying  the  deficiency.  He  takes  firom  maa^ 
own  substance  the  material  from  whidi  hii 
second  self  is  to  be  formed ;  as  the  torn 
employed  by  Moses  imports,  he  works opOB 
it  with  the  skill  of  a  profound  artificer; 
and  having  framed  and  modelled  out  of  i^ 
after  man's  own  image,  softened  and  n- 
fined,  but  still  retaining  its  divine  simili* 
tude,  the  grace  of  social  life,  he  himsBlf 
brings  her  to  him  to  be  his  bosom  comi- 
sellor  and  partner  of  his  joys  (for  cam 
and  sorrows,  he,  as  yet,  had  none),  knitting 
them  together,  and.  pouring  on  them  tht 
most  precious  benedictions.  Thus  wastho 
marriage  first  solemnized  bjr  the  great  Gob 
himself.  And  even  so  do  his  ambassadon 
now ;  theyj  as  an  ancient  writer  observes, 
they,  as  the  representatives  of  God,  como 
forth  to  the  persons  who  are  to-  be  joined 
together  to  confirm  this  their  sacred  covs- 
nant  by  the  offering  up  of  holy  prayers. 

By  Canon  62  it  is  enjoinea  that  no 
minister  shall  join  persons  in  marriage  is 
any  private  place,  but  either  in  the  charchai 
or  chapels  where  one  of  them  dwelleth.  aod 
likewise  in  time  of  divine  service.  (See 
Banns.) 

An  uniformity  of  principle  previilf 
throughout  the  sacred  Scriptures,  aad  to 
the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  contnct 
frequent  allusions  are  made.    Thus  Isaal 
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(d  have  beea  rrmrried  to  the  Lord  ; 
{atry  (that  is,  the  following  of  the 
f  the  heathens)  is  represented  as 
ft  a  breach  of  the  covenant  between 
Kl  Israel.  Goo'a  reproofs  to  them 
jr  infidelity  are  sharpened  by  the 
fcon  of  their  marriage  relation  with 
rhe  state  of  believers  in  this  world 
Bared  by  the  apostle  Paul  to  the 
jit  used  'to  elapse  between  the  be- 
l  and  the  actual  marriage  among 
h]  nay^  St  Paul  goes  iiiither,  be 
|to  this  sacred  contract  as  a  type  or 
fetation  of  the  mysterious  love  of 
^  hh  Church.  For  our  Loro  for- 
ft  heavenly  FatheRj  and  did  cleave 
(r  nature^  becoming  one  tleeh  with 
fng  to  the  Church  his  Spikit  for  a 
•and  heaven  for  a  jointure,  feeding 
|t«  table,  adorning  her  by  his  grace, 
lectin g  her  by  his  power ;  and  from 
fe  of  Christ  lo  his  spouse,  the 
^  are  many  converts  begotten  unto 
jDugh  the  gospel,  and  (born  again 
■r  and  the  Holy  Ghost)  they  be- 
keir&  of  glory.  Thus  honored  is 
rriage  contract,  by  being  made  an 

fof  so  divine  and  mysterious  a 
It  waa  indeed  lo  hallow  the  rite 
application   that  St.  Paul  wrote, 
\  the  passage  referred  to  he  was  ar- 
inst  certain  seducers  w^ho  would 
itigured  Christianity  by  imputing 
i©   forbidding  of   its  disciples  to 
He  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that 
\,  «i  far  from  having  any  discredit 
n  it  by  the  gospel, Is  advanced  in 
He  describes,  indeed,  the  minis- 
ce  to   consist  in   espousing  the 
to  Christ;  and  St.  John,  in  the 
,  depicts  the  consummation  of 
as  the   marriage   of  the   Lamb 
Wife,  the  beatific  union  between 
and  his  redeemed  ones,  between 
jd  the  Church,  when   the   Church 
ifa  cleansed  and  sanctified,  and  be- 
i  glorious  Churchj  without  spot  or 
L  or  any  such  thing. 
i  resolution  of  the  General  Conven- 
paed  on  the  26th  of  May,  1S08,  it 
blared,  "That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
^  that  It  ii  inconsistent  with  a  law  of 
|d  the  rainistera  of  this  Church  shall 
ire  fore }  unite  in  matrimony  any  per- 
p  ia  divorced,  unless  it  be  on  ac- 
f  the  other  party  having  been  guilty 
pry.'"'    The  law  of  God  alluded  to, 
jpn  in  the  19th  chapter  of  Matthew 
( T^rse;  and  are  the  words  of  the 
Himaelf.    *'  I  aay  unto  you,  who- 


soever shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it 
be  for  fornication,  ana  shall  marry  another, 
commitleth  aduhery,  and  whosoever  mar- 
rieth  hei  which  is  put  away,  dolh  commit 
adultery.'^  Sach  being  the  express  words 
of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  tlie  very  pre- 
face to  the  marriage  service,  assuring  the 
parties  presenting,  '*  that  if  any  persons 
are  Joined  together  otherwise  than  God^s 
word  doth  allow,  their  marriage  is  not  law- 
ful,*' it  follows  that  no  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  can  solemnize 
a  marriage  involving  any  divorced  pcmon, 
unless  such  person  hasoblained  the  divonco 
on  the  ground  of  adultery  in  the  other  party. 
For  though  the  Engli.sh  and  American  laws 
declare  marriage  to  be  merely  a  civil  con-' 
tract,  and  hence  dissolvable  on  other  than 
Scriptural  grounds,  yet  the  Church  is 
found  lo  adhere  to  the  positive  and  unre- 
voked commaud  of  its  divine  head  j  and  its 
ministers  who  act  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  state  or  the  usages  of  society* 
in  opposition  to  the  express  injunction  of 
Christ,  are  not  only  committing  a  flagrant 
breach  of  ihe  gospel  law,  but  are  aiding 
and  abetting  the  breaking  of  the  seventE 
commandmeni,  using  the  voice  of  the 
Church  and  the  hallowed  services  of  re- 
ligion to  sanction  that  which  Gon  has  so 
emphaiically  condemned. 

In  the  ditTerenl  dioceses  are  different 
canons  on  this  subject;  all.^  however,  re- 
cognise this  fundamental  law  of  Jj^us 
Christ.  The  following  is  the  canon  of  the 
Diocese  of  Pennsylvania. 

Cakox  X.  Of(wt  Celdfrathn  of  Marriage. 
No  minister  of  tliis  Church  shall  cele- 
brate any  marriage^  without  being  satis- 
fied that  it  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
God,  or  of  the  commonwealth  of  Penusyl- 
vania»  or  by  the  canons  of  the  Clmrch. 
And  if  both  or  either  of  the  parties  be  mi- 
nors, it  shall  be  also  neces^sary  that  the 
consent  of  the  parents,  guardians,  master, 
or  mi^tref<8  (as  the  case  may  require],  bo 
first  obtained,  unless  they  live  out  of  the 
United  Stale?,  and  that  fact  be  known  or 
proved  to  the  minister;  and  that  such  con- 
sent be  certified  lo  him  by  some  credible 
person  or  persons  acquainted  with  them 
and  the  minor,  or  be  otnerwise  sufficiently 
proved  or  known  to  him.  Whereupon  the 
minister,  not  knowing  nor  having  reason 
to  believe  that  theie  is  any  lawfulimpedi- 
ment,  may,  and  if  either  of  the  parties  bo 
of  his  congregation,  it  shall  be  his  duty  lo 
join  thera  in  marriage.  The  certificate  afore- 
said shall  be  in  writing,  if  he  requires  it] 
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before  Easter,  being  the  day  on  which 
our  Lord  instituted  the  holy  sacrament 
of  his  body  and  blood.  The  name  of 
Maundy,  Mauuday,  or  Mandate  {Dies 
Mandati)j  is  said  to  have  allusion  to  the 
mandate  or  new  commandment  which,  on 
this  day,  Christ  gave  to  his  disciples,  that 
they  should  love  one  another,  as  he  had 
loved  them.  It  has  also  been  supposed  by 
others,  that  the  name  arose  from  the  maunds^ 
or  baskets  of  gifts,  which,  at  this  time,  it 
was  an  ancient  custom  for  Christians  to 
present  one  to  another,  in  token  of  that 
mutual  affection  which  our  Lord  so  ten- 
derly urged,  at  this  period  of  his  suffer- 
ings, and  as  a  remembrancfer  of  that  "  in- 
estimable gift"  of  Christ,  to  be  our  spiri- 
tual food  in  the  sacrament  of  his  body  and 
blood.  Says  a  writer  of  the  age  of  Wiclif, 
*'  Christ  made  his  maundy  and  said,  Take 
eat  "  &c 

MAY,*  TWENTY-NINTH  OF.  (See 
Forms  of  Prayer.) 

MEANS  OF  GRACE.  (See  Ordinances 
and  Sacraments.)  The  sacraments  and 
other  ordinances  of  the  Church,  through 
which  grace  is  conveyed  to  souls  prepared 
by  faith  and  penitence  to  receive  it. 

MEDIATOR.  (See  Jesus,  Lord,  Christ, 
Messiah.)  A  person  who  intervenes  be- 
tween two  parties  at  variance.  Thus  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Mediator  between  God  and  man. 

This  appears  from  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  "  For 
there  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.''  When  we  call  him  a  Mediator, 
we  call  him  so,  not  only  as  he  is  our  Re- 
deemer, but  also  as  he  is  our  Intercessor. 
**  For,  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  right- 
eous." (1  John,  ii.  1.) — Archdeacon  Welch- 
man.  It  is  to  be  remembered  however, 
that  by  a  mediator  here  the  Church  means, 
not  barely  an  intercessor  or  transactor  of 
business  between  two  parties,  in  which 
sense  Moses  was  a  mediator  between  God 
and  the  Israelites  with  respect  to  the  cere- 
monial law;  but  such  a  mediator,  inter- 
cessor, and  transactor,  as  can  plead  the 
merit  of  his  own  blood,  offered  up  in  man's 
stead,  to  reconcile  an  offended  God  to 
sinful  man.  In  this  sense  Christ  is  the 
only  mediator  between  God  and  man, 
beinjj  both  God  and  man. — Dr.  Bennet. 

It  has  been  already  proved  that  Christ 
partook  both  of  the  divine  and  human 
nature:  and  St.  Paul  expressly  says, 
"  There  is  one  mediator,"  &c.  Christ  is 
represented  both  in  the   Old   and  New 
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Testament,  as  the  odIjt  redeemer  of  i 
kind,  as  the  only  sacrifice  for  the  tans  of 
the  whole  worlcf.  His  merits  will  extend 
to  all  who  lived  before  and  after  the  vt^ 
mul^tion  of  the  gospel.  "  As  in  Aoaa 
all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  mads 
alive."  ( 1  Cor.  xv.  22.^  ^  He  is  the  Umb 
which  was  slain  from  tne  foundation  of  tiis 
world.-'    (Rev.  ziii.  8.)— JJp.  Tbrnhm. 

MELCHITES.  The  name  which  k 
given  to  the  Syriac,  Egyptian,  and  odw 
Christians  of  the  I^evant  j  who,  though  not 
Greeks,  follow  the  doctrines  and  cenmh 
nies  of  the  Greek  Charch,  and  snbmit  to 
the  decisions  of  the  Coancil  of  Cbaksdm. 
The  term  Melchites  is  borrowed  from  ths 
Hebrew  or  Syriac  word  Meiec,  which  m- 
nifies  king.  So  that  Melchites  is  as  maa 
as  to  say  Royalbts,  and  is  a  term  of  f^ 
proach,  given  them  by  their  adversamiy 
on  account  of  their  implicit  submiraiao  to 
the  edict  of  the  Emperor  Marcian,  for  the 
publication  and  reception  of  the  abor^ 
mentioned  council. 

The  Melchites,  excepting  some  fev 
points  of  little  or  no  importance,  vbidi 
relate  only  to  their  ceremonies  and  eedfr 
siastical  discipline,  are  in  every  respect 
professed  Greeks.  They  have  translatioai^ 
m  the  Arabian  langua^,  of  the  Gieek 
rituals;  but  their  versions  are  for  the 
most  part  very  incorrect.  In  general,  the 
Christians  of  the  Levant  are  so  far  from 
being  just  and  correct  in  their  transUtioai 
of  the  Greek  authors,  that  they  imagiiie 
they  have  a  right  to  make  them  speak  to- 
cording  to  their  own  sentiments.  This  ii 
evident  in  the  Arabic  canons  of  the  Coos- 
cil  of  Nice,  in  which  the  Melchites  find 
sufficient  arguments  to  justify  their  oo* 
tioiis  against  those  of  the  Jacobites;  sod 
the  Jacobites,  on  the  other  hand,  by  llie 
ver]^  same  canons,  vindicate  their  tenett 
against  those  of  the  Melchites. 

The  Melchites  are  governed  by  a  pt^ 
ticular  patriarch  who  resides  at  Ihmu, 
and  assumes  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Ab- 
tioch.  The  great  difficulty  they  meet  with 
in  finding  such  ministers  as  can  readOradL) 
is  said  to  be  the  true  reason  why  they  osle- 
brate  mass  in  the  Arabian  language:  and 
even  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  tongue,  yet  read  the  epistle  andgoi- 
pel  in  Araoic. 

The  monks  among  the  Melchites  foUov 
the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  the  conmion  rule  of 
all  th  e  Greek  monks.  They  have  four  fine 
convents,  distant  about  a  day's  |ouraev  fron 
Damas.    They  never  go  out  ot  the  cloister. 

MELETIANS.     So  called  from  Mel^ 
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They  rejected  all  from  their  com- 
pn,  who  in  time  of  persecution  fdl 
rCMBisT,  though  ihey  afterwards  re- 
Meletius  himself  was  a  bbhop 
fpU  deposed  because  he  himself  had 
ei  in  the  time  of  persecution^  about 
301.  Their  schism  was  chiefly 
count  of  their  ordi nation 5,  and  the 
en  of  the  Church  j  Meleiius  aasura- 
.1  himself  the  power  of  ordination* 
[Peter,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  sulfered 
doni,  MeletiuB  himself  was  pro- 
I  for  ever  to  ordain  by  the  Council 
B,  but  his  followers  were  admitted 
nro union  without  reordination> 
SNAION.  The  name  which  the 
i  give  to  the  twelve  volumes  of  their 
service.  These  volumes  answer  to 
bItc  raonlhs  in  the  year,  each  volume 
',  io  a  month.  In  this  book  is  con- 
the  officer  for  the  saints  of  every 
nethodicaUy  digested, 
om  the  Menaion  is  drawn  the  Mmo- 
turn  (Menology)  or  Greek  calendar,  in 
ich  the  lives  of  the  saints  in  short,  or 
Ir  names  onlv,  are  cited.  The  Mena- 
p  therefore,  oTthe  Greek  answers  to  the 
fitly  of  the  Latins,  aiiil  the  Menolo^^ 
"*      Martyrology.     (See  Bretmry  and 

i  of<^ANTS,  or  BEGGING  FRIAKS. 
I  are  several  orders  of  monks  or  fri- 
Popish  countries,  who,  having  no 
pr  revenues^  are  supported  bv  the 
'  I  contributions  of  others.    These, 
BIT  manner  of  life,  are  called  Men- 
tion of  friars  began  in  the  thirteenth 
,  when  Dominic  de  Guzman,  with 
_  ore  of  his  companions,  founded  the 
of  Frtaching    friars j   called   from 
founder    Dominicans.       The    other 
Mendicant  orders  are^   the   francis^ 
lAugtisimcSj  and  Carmehtet. 

monks  gave  great  disturbance  to 
lar  clergy,  by  pretending    lo   a 
[of  taking  confessions,  and  granting 
tloQ,  without   asking  leave   of  the 
ial  priests,   or   even    the    bishops 
Ives.     Pope  Innocent  IV.  restrained 
iCense,  and  prohibited  the  Mendicants 
dfess  the  faithful  without  leave  of  the 
Alexander  IV.  restored  this  privi- 
I  thera.     And  Martin  IV.,  to  accom- 
tfae  dispute,  granted  them  a  per- 
L  to  receive  confessions,  upon  con- 
that  the  penitents^  who  applied  to 
I  should  confess  once  a  year  to  their 
pastor    However,  this  expedient 
abort  of  full  satisfaction^  Boniface 


VIIL  ordered  that  the  superiors  of  religious 
houses  should'  make  application  lo  the 
bishops,  for  their  permission  lo  such  friars 
as  should  be  commissioned  by  their  re- 
spective abbots  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance.  And  upon  the  foot  of 
this  constitution  the  matter  now  rests, 
^  MEiNGRELIANS.  Christians  of  the 
Greek  religion,  converted  by  Cyrillus  and 
Methodius.  Thev  baptize  not  their  chil- 
dren till  the  eighth  year,  and  enternot  into 
the  Church  (the  men  especially)  till  the 
sixtieth  (others  say  the  fortieth)  year,  but 
hear  divine  service  standing  wiliiout  the 
temple. 

MENNONITES,  A  sect  of  Anabap- 
tists in  Holland,  bo  denominated  from  one 
Mennon  Simonis  of  Frisia,  who  lived  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  Protestants 
as  well  as  the  EomaiilBts,  confuted  them. 
Mr.  Sloupp  explains  their  doctrine  tlius: 
Mennon  is  not  the  first  of  the  Anabaptists; 
but  having  rejected  the  enthusiasms  and 
revelations  of  the  lirst  Anabaptists  and 
their  opinions,  concerning  the  new  king- 
dom of  Jesus  Chiust,  be  set  up  other 
tenets,  which  his  followers  hold  to  this 
time.  They  believe  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  "only  rule  of  our  faith  ;  that 
the  terms  Person  and  Trinity  are  not  to 
be  used  in  speaking  of  the  Father,  Sosf, 
and  Holy  Ghost  5  tbat  the  first  men  were 
not  created  just  *  that  there  is  no  original 
sin;  that  Jesus  Christ  had  not  his  ilesh 
from  the  substance  of  his  mother  Mary, 
but  from  the  essence  of  his  Fatuer;  that 
it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  to  swear,  or 
exercise  any  office  of  ma^nsiracy,  nor  use 
the  sword  to  punish  evil  doers,  nor  to 
wage  war  upon  anv  terras ;  that  a  Chris- 
tian may  attain  to  the  height  of  perfection 
in  this  life  ;  that  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel ought  not  to  receive  any  salary  i  that 
children  arc  not  to  be  bapti^ted^  lEiat  the 
souls  of  men  after  death  rest  m  aa  un- 
known place. 

In  the  mean  time  these  Mennonites 
broke  into  several  divisions,  for  very  in- 
considerable reasons ;  many  amon^  them 
embraced  the  opinions  of  the  Sociiiians,  or 
rather  of  the  Arians,  touching  the  deity  of 
Christ  j  and  they  were  all  for  moderatioa 
in  religion,  not  thinking  that  they  might 
lawfully  debar  from  their  assemblies  any 
man  leading  a  pious  life,  and  that  owned 
the  Scriptures  for  the  word  of  Gou.  These 
were  called  Galenites,  and  borrowed  their 
name  from  a  physician  of  Amsterdam, 
called  Galen.  Some  of  thera  in  Hollana 
are  called  CoUegiates,  because  ihey  meet 
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privately,  and  every  one  in  their  assembly 
nath  the  liberty  to  speak,  to  expound  the 
Scriptures,  to  pray,  and  to  sing :  they  that 
are  truly  CoUegiates  are  Trinitarians:  thev 
never  receive  tne  communion  in  their  col- 
lege, but  they  meet  twice  a  year,  from  all 
parts  of  Holland,  at  Rhineburg,  a  village 
about  two  leagues  from  Leyden :  there 
they  receive  the  sacrament.  The  orst  that 
sits  at  table  may  distribute  it  to  the  rest ; 
and  all  sects  are  admitted,  even  the  Roman 
Catholics,  if  they  would  come. 

MESSALIANS.  So  called  from  a  Chal- 
dee  word,  which  signifies  to  pray,  because 
they  prayed  continually,  and  hela  nothing 
necessary  to  salvation  but  prayer:  they 
rejected  preaching  and  the  sacraments; 
they  held  that  the  supreme  God  was  visi- 
ble ;  and  that  Satan  was  to  be  worshipped 
that  he  might  do  no  hurt :  they  pretended 
to  cast  out  devils;  and  rejected  almsgiving. 
This  heresy  prevailed  under  Valentinian 
and  Valens,  a.  d.  341. 

MESSIAH  signifies  the  anointed.  (See 
Christ,  JesuSy  and  Lord.)     It  is  the  title 

fiven  by  way  of  eminence  to  our  blessed 
AviouR,  meaning  in  Hebrew  the  same  as 
Christ  in  Greek,  and  it  alludes  to  the 
authority  he  possesses  to  assume  the  cha- 
racters of  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  and  so 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Christ  the  Messiah  ('' anointed")  was 
promised  by  God  (Gen.  iii.  15;  xxi.  12), 
and  foretold  by  the  prophets  (Gen.  xlix. 
10.  1  Sam.  ii.  10,  and  35,  Ps.  ii.  2;  xlv. 
7.  Micah,  v.  2,  with  John,  vii.  42.  Mai. 
iii.  1),  as  the  "redeemer"  of  Israel  (Job, 
xix.  25.  Is.  lix.  20.  Luke,  xxiv.  21), 
and  "the  desire  of  all  nations"  (Hag- 
gai,  ii.  7.J  He  who  was  bom  in  the  days 
of  Herod,  of  a  pure  virgin,  and  called 
"  Jesus"  according  to  prophecy  (Luke,  i. 
31),  is  that  "Messiah"  "the  Christ" 
(John,  i.  41.  Acts,  ii.  36),  as  he  declares 
himself  to  be  (John,  x.  24,  25),  whose 
coming  was  then  expected.  (Matt.  ii.  1, 
2.  John,  iv.  25,  29,  42.)  Who  was 
"  anointed,"  not  with  any  material  and 
typifying  **oil,"  as  were  those  who  pre- 
ceded him — ^his  types — ^but  with  "the 
spirit  of  God"  (Matt  iii.  16.  John,  i.  32, 
33^,  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  as  pro- 
mised (Is.  xi.  2;  xlii.  1.  Matt.  xii.  18),  a 
spiritual  unction — "the  oil  of  gladness, 
aoove  his  fellows"  (Ps.  xlv.  7),  and  thus 
was  he  consecrated  to  the  three  offices, 
divided  in  others,  being  the  great  prophet 

Eredicted  (Deut.  xviii.  15,   18),   and  ao- 
nowledged  (John,  vi.  14;  vii.  40)^  the 
eternal  high-priest  (Ps.  ex.  4.  Heb.  viii.  1; 


X.  12,  14),  and  onivenal  king  (Gen.  xlix. 
10.  x^um.  xxiv.  17.  Ps.  ii.  6.  Din.  liL 
14.  Zech.  xiv.  9.  Matt  xxy.  34.  Ber. 
xi.  1 5.)  And  this  spirit  he  received  as  As 
head  (Heb.  i.  9\  and  coaveyji  to  fhs 
members  of  his  body  (2  Cor.  i.  23.  1 
John,  ii.  20.) 

METHODISTS,  POPISH.  Polemical 
doctors,  who  arose  in  Francei  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Huguenots  or  Frencn  Protoi- 
tants. 

METHODISTS.  This  is  the  disdncdfs 
appellation  of  the  followers  of  the  lalB 
Mr.  John  Wesley.  In  respect  to  the  pdi- 
cipaL  doctrines  of  the  Methodic  uaj$ 
Mr.  Burder,  from  whom  this  aitide  ii 
abridged),  it  may  be  observed,  that  thij 
maintain  the  total  fall  of  man  in  Adaiii| 
and  his  utter  inability  to  recover  himad^ 
or  to  take  one  step  towards  his  recoveiyi 
"  without  the  grace  of  God  preventing  faiiB, 
that  he  may  have  a  good-will,  and  woA- 
ins  with  him  when  he  has  that  good-wiU." 

They  are  sometimes  called  ArmmiaMi, 
and  hold  general  redemption.  They  aaert 
"that  Christ,  by  the  (frace  of  God,  tartad 
death  for  every  man.^  This  grace  tbc^ 
call  free  J  as  extending  itself  yreem  to  alL 

They  hold  justification  by  faitL  "Jot* 
tification,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  "sometimei 
means  our  acquittal  at  the  last  day.  Bat 
this  is  altogether  out  of  the  present  qoea- 
tion  'y  for  that  justification  whereof  our  a^ 
tides  and  homilies  speak,  signifies  (ffeseot 
forgiveness,  pardon  of  sins,  and  coqm- 
Quently  acceptance  with  God,  who  therdn 
declares  his  righteousness,  or  justice  sad 
mercy,  by  or  for  the  remission  of  the  obm 
that  are  past,  saying,  I  will  be  mercifal  la 
thy  unrighteousness,  and  thine  iniqoitieal 
will  remember  no  more.  I  believe  tha 
condition  of  this  is  faith  (Rom.  iv.  5.  ftc); 
I  mean,  not  only  that  without  £uth  we 
cannot  be  justified ;  but,  also,  that  as  sooQ 
as  anjr  one  has  trae  faith,  in  that  moment 
he  is  justified.  Faith,  in  general,  is  a  di- 
vine supernatural  evidence,  or  convictiaD, 
of  things  not  seen,  not  discoverable  by  ov 
bodil]^  senses,  as  being  either  past,  future, 
or  spiritual.  Justifying  faith  implies,  not 
only  a  divine  evidence,  or  conviction,  that 
God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  worid 
unto  himself,  but  a  sure  trust  and  confi- 
dence that  Christ  died  for  my  sina;  that 
he  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me. 
And  the  moment  a  penitent  sinner  belieTtf 
this,  GrOD  pardons  and  absolves  him.'' 

Mr.  Wesley,  speaking  of  the  witness  of 
the  Spirtt,  says,  "  "Rie  testimony  of  the 
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.  impression  on  ihesoul^ 
le  Spirit  of  God  direclljr  wil- 
iy  spirit,  tliat  I  am  a  child  of 
Ifift's  Christ  haih  loved  tne, 
imself  forme;  ihal  all  my  sins 

out,  and  I,  even  I,  am  recon- 
K  The  maimer  Iiow  ihe  Divine 
I  manifesled  to  the  heart,  I  do 
ficrn  me  to  ej£ plain.  But  the 
ow,  namely f  that  the  Spirit  of 
ve  a  believer  such  a  lettlinnony 
tioti;  that  while  it  is  present  to 

csn  no  more  doubt  the  reality 
^ip,  than  he  can  doubt  the 
be  6un  while  he  aianda  in  the 
!'hia  beams, 

lodisis  iTiaintain,  that,  by  virtue 
1  of  J£suj»  Christ,  and  the  ope- 
16  HoLV  Spirit,  it  is  their  pri- 
ive  al  that  maturity  in  grace^ 
palioQ  of  the  divine  nature, 
iides  sin  from  the  hearty  and 
perfect  Itive  lo  God  and  man. 
an  o m  i  n ate  Chnstia  n  perfectio n , 
r  of  societies^  united  together, 
la  called  a  circuit.  A  circuit 
icludes  a  large  market-town 
cunyaceni  villages,  to  the  ex* 
Bk  fifteen  rnileg.  To  one  cir* 
Hihree,  and  sometimes  four, 
nl  appointed^  one  of  whom  is 
uperintendeiit ;  and  this  is  the 
leir  labor  for  at  lea.%t  one  year, 
Iy  not  more  than  two  years. 
ler,  the  preachers  meet  all  tlie 
X  apeak  per!<onally  to  each 
'hose  who  iiave  walked  orderly 
ig  quarter  then  receive  a  ticket. 
\M  are  in  some  respects  analo- 
I  tessenc  of  the  ancients^  and 
he  purposes  of  the  com  men  da- 

tpoken    of    by   the    apostle, 

use  is  lo  prevent  impoi^ture. 
litation  of  the  classes,  a  meet- 
consisting  of  all  the  preachers, 
1  stewards  in  the  circuit.  At 
1^1  the  stewards  dehver  their 
p  a  circuit  steward,  and  every- 
ig  to  temporal  matters  is  pub- 
^  At  this  meeting  the  candi- 
K  ministry  aie  proposed,  and 
%  after  omciatin^  for  a  definite 

changed.  It  is  superior  to  a 
Bting,  and  is  called  a  quarterly 

Br  these  circuits,  from  five  to 
r  fewer,  according  to  their  ex- 
district,  the  preachers  of  which 
Uy.  Every  district  has  a  chair- 
kxes  the    time    of   meeting. 


These  assemblies  have  authority,  J.  To 
try  and  suspend  preachers  who  are  found 
immoral,  erroneous  in  doctrine,  or  deticienl 
in  abilities;  2.  To  decide  concerning  the 
building  of  chapels;  3.  To  examine  the 
demands  from  the  circuits  respecting  the 
support  of  fhe  preachers,  and  of  their  fami- 
lies; and,  4.  To  elect  a  representative  lo 
attend  and  form  a  committee,  four  days 
before  the  meeting  of  the  conference,  in 
order  to  prepare  a  draught  of  the  stations 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  judgment  of 
this  meeting  is  conclusive  until  confe- 
rence, lo  which  an  appeal  is  allowed  in  all 
cases. 

The  conference,  strictly  speaking,  con- 
sists only  of  a  hundred  of  tne  senior  tra- 
velling preachers,  in  consequence  of  a  deed 
of  declaration  executed  by  Mr.  Weslev, 
and  enrolled  in  chancery.  But,  generally 
speaking,  the  conference  is  composed  of 
the  prearhers  elected  at  the  preceding 
district-meetings  as  representatives,  of  the 
other  superintendents  of  the  districts,  and 
of  every  preacher  who  chooses  to  attend  ; 
all  of  them  (except  the  probationers^  hav- 
ing an  equal  riglil  to  vole,  &c.,  whether 
they  belong  lo  the  hundred  or  not.  At  the 
conference,  every  preacher's  character  un- 
dergoes  the  strictest  M:rutiny ;  and  if  any 
charge  be  proved  against  him,  he  is  pun- 
ished accordingly.  The  preachers  are  alsK) 
tflalioued,  the  proceedings  of  the  subordi- 
nate meetings  reviewed,  and  the  state  of 
the  connexion  at  large  is  considered.  It 
is  the  supreme  court  of  the  Methodists, 
over  which  there  is  no  control,  and  from 
whose  decisions  there  is  no  appeal  The 
conference  is  held  in  London,  at  Leeds. 
Bristol,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liver- 
pool, and  other  places  in  rotation. 

Class  meetings  are  each  composed  ol 
from  twelve  lo  twenty  persons,  one  of 
whom  is  st)'led  the  leader.  When  they 
assemble,  which  is  once  a  week,  the  leader 
gives  out  a  few  verses  of  a  hymn,  which 
they  join  in  f-in^tng.  He  tlien  makes  a 
short  prayer;  after  which  he  converses 
with  each  member  respecting  Christian 
experience,  gives  suitable  advice  to  all., 
and  concludes  by  singing  and  praying. 

Band  meetings  consist  of  about  fouf  or 
five  members,  who  are  nearly  of  the  same 
a^e,  in  nearly  similar  circumstances,  and 
ot  the  same  sex,  who  meet  together  once  a. 
week,  in  order  to  speak  their  minds  more 
freely  than  it  would  be  agreeable  to  do  in 
a  promiscuous  a^embly  of  members,  such 
as  a  class  meeting,  The  meeting  is  con* 
ducted  hi  nearly  the  same  maaner  as  a 
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class  meeting.  At  stated  period.*,  those 
who  meet  in  these  private  bands  meet  all 
together,  forming  a  public  or  select  band, 
when,  after  singing  and  prayer,  any  of  the 
members  are  at  liberty  to  nee  and  speak 
their  experience.  After  a  few  of  them 
have  spoKen,  the  meeting,  as  usual,  is  con- 
cluded by  singing  and  prayer. 

The  new  Methodist  Connexion,  among 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Wesley,  separated 
from  the  original  Methodists  in  1797. 
The  grounds  of  this  separation  they  declare 
to  be  church-government,  and  not  doc- 
trines, as  afHrnied  by  some  of  their  oppo- 
nents. They  object  to  the  Old  Methodists 
for  having  formed  a  hierarchy,  or  priestly 
corporation,  and  say  that  in  so  doing, 
they  have  robbed  the  people  of  those  pri- 
vileges which,  as  members  of  a  Christian 
Church,  they  are  entitled  to  by  reason  and 
Scripture.  The  New  Methodists  have  at- 
tempted to  establish  every  part  of  their 
church  government  on  popular  principles, 
and  profess  to  have  united,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  ministers  and  the  people  in 
every  department  of  it.  This  is  quite  con- 
trary to  the  original  government  of  the 
Methodists,  which  in  the  most  important 
cases  is  confined  only  to  the  ministers. 
This,  indeed,  appears  most  plainly,  when 
their  conference  or  yearly  meeting  is 
considered;  for  in  this  meeting  no  person, 
who  is  not  a  travelling  preacher,  has  ever 
been  suffered  to  enter  as  a  member  of  it ; 
and,  indeed,  this  is  a  point  to  which  the 
preachers  have  always  steadfastly  adhered, 
with  the  utmost  firmness  and  resolution, 
and  on  which  the  division  at  present  en- 
tirely rests.  They  are  also  upbraided  by 
the  New  Methodists,  for  having  abused 
the  power  they  have  assumed.  A  great 
many  of  these  abuses  the  New  Methodists 
have  formally  protested  against,  which  are 
enumerated  in  various  publications,  and 
particularly  in  the  preface  to  the  life  of 
one  of  their  deceased  friends,  Mr.  Alex* 
ander  Kilham.  Hence  these  New  Metho- 
dists have  been  sometimes  denominated 
KiUiamites. 

METROPOLITAN.  (See  Archbishop, 
Bishop.^  The  bishop  who  presides  over  the 
other  bishops  of  a  province.  The  writers 
of  the  Latin  Church  use  promiscuously  the 
words  archbishop  and  metropolitan,  ma- 
king either  name  denote  a  bishop,  who, 
by  virtue  of  his  see,  presides  over  or  go- 
verns several  other  bishops.  Thus,  in  Eng- 
land, the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  are  both  metropolitans.     But  the 


Greeks  use  the  name  only  to  denote  hiifr 
whose  see  is  really  a  civil  metropolis. 

MILITANT  (from  mihtam,  "  fightiiig«^ 
a  term  a^iplied  to  the  Church  on  eaith,as 
eneaged  in  a  warfare  with  the  world,  rai, 
and  the  devil;  in  distinction  from  the 
Church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

MILLENARIANS  and  MILLENNI- 
UM. A  name  which  is  given  to  thow 
who  believe  that  Christ  wul  reign  poaon- 
ally  for  a  thousand  yejirs  upon  earth,  their 
designation  being  derived  from  tSe  LitiB 
words,  fni//e,  "  a  thousand,"  and  amRU,  "i 
year."  In  the  words  of  Greswell,  ws 
may  define  their  doctrine  and  expeetft> 
tion,  generally,  as  the  belief  of  a  aeoood 
personal  advent  or  return  of  our  Lon 
Jesus  Christ,  some  time  before  the  end  of 
the  present  state  of  things  on  the  eaith: 
a  resurrection  of  a  part  of  the  dead  io  ilw 
bodv,  concurrently  with  that  retara;  lbs 
establishment  of  a  kingdom  for  a  ceilaii 
length  of  time  upon  earth,  of  which  Jan 
Christ  will  be  the  sovereign  head,  am]  (be 
good  and  holy  men  who  lived  nnder  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  before  the  ^o^^el  e^^ 
or  have  lived  nnder  the  Christian,  sioee, 
whether  previously  raised  to  life,  or  foeed 
alive  in  the  flesh  at  the  time  of  the  lelim, 
will  be  the  subjects,  and  in  some  manner er 
other  admitted  to  a  share  of  its  privilegei. 

This  is  what  is  meant  bv  the  doctriie 
of  the  millennium  in  general:  the  fact  oft 
return  of  Jesus  Christ  in  person  before 
the  end  of  the  world ;  of  a  nrst  or  ptitics- 
lar  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  of  a  reign  of 
Christ,  with  all  saints,  on  the  earth;  aad 
all  this  before  the  present  state  of  thiogi 
is  at  an  end,  and  before  time  and  eeaw, 
whose  proper  period  of  being  is  commee- 
surate  with  the  duration  of  the  ptesaot 
state  of  things,  have  given  place  to  spiiit 
and  eternity  in  heaven. 

The  Millenarian.  says  the  same  leaned 
writer,  Mr.  Greswell,  expects  the  follow- 
ing events,  and  as  far  as  he  can  infer  tbeir 
connexion,  in  the  following  order,  though 
that  is  not,  in  every  instance,  a  point  of 
paramount  importance,  or  absolute  cer- 
tainty, on  which  room  for  the  possihilitjof 
a  dinerent  succession  of  particulars  may 
not  be  allowed  to  exist. 

First,  a  personal  appearance  of  the 
prophet  Elijah,  before  any  second  adreet 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Secondly,  a  second  advent  of  Jescs 
Christ  in  person,  before  his  coining  to 
judgment  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

Thirdly,  a  conversion  of  the  Jews  to 
Christianity,  collectively,  and  as  a  nalioo. 
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flrthlv,  a  resurrection  of  part  of  the 
,  Fucn  as  15  called  J  by  way  of  tlistinc- 
'fhe  resurrection  ot  the  just. 
Fifihlv,  the  reslilution  of  this  kiTigdom 
T,  including  the   appearance   and 
station  of  the  Messiah  to  the  Jewsj 
(  character  of  a  temporal  monarch. 
1h!y,  a  conformation    of  this   king- 
'      I  state  or  condition  of  society  of 
r;tsT  will  ho  the  head^  and  faithful 
-\trir,  buih  Jews  and  Gennlesj  will  be 
be  members. 

A  distribution  of  rewards  and  dignities 
in  it,  proportioned  to  the  respective  merita 
or  good  deserts  of  the  receivers. 

A  re^uliin^  state  of  things,  which^  though 
tnsacted  upon  earth,  and  adapteil  to  the 
lure  and  conditions  of  human   society 
i  soch,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  for 
\  perfection  and  happinese. 
Bishop  Newton,  in  hii*  *^  Dissertations  on 
he  Prophecies/^  saySj  with  reference  to  the 
^rrij  when  these  great  evenlfl  shall 
1^5,  of  which  we  collect  Jrom  the 
L<,  this  is  lo  be  the  proper  order: 
he  Protestant  witnesses  shall  be  fjreatly 
itxallt^r  and  the   1260  years  of  their  pro- 
I  in  sackcloth,  and  of  the  tyranny 

r  -is!,  shall  end  together;  the  con- 

version and  restoration  of  the  Jewa  suc- 
I;  then  follows  the  roin  of  ili©  Ottoman 
spire;  and  then  the  total  destruction  of 
Dooe  and  of  antichrist.    When  these  great 
B,  I  say,  shall  come  to  pass,  then  shall 
Rgdom  of  Christ  commence,  or  the 
ot  the  saints  upon  earth.     So  Daniel 
ixpresf^Iy  informs  us  that  the  kingdom  of 
7nriat  and  the  saints  will  be  raised  upon 
he    ruins  of  the   kingdom   of  antichrist 
^ii.  26,  27),     "  But  the  judgment  shall 
bt^  and  they  shall  lake  away  his  dominion, 
)  consume  and  to  destroy  it  unto  the  end  ; 
and  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the 
ureal ness  of  the  kingdom  under  ihe  whole 
iTeOi  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the 
»ait#  of  the  ^lost  Hi^hj  whose  kingdom 
I  mn  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  domt- 
;  shall  serve  and  obey  him7^     Solike- 
St  John  saith«  that,  upon  the  final 
^ruction  of  the  beast  and  ihe  false  pro- 
phet  (Rev,   xx),    ^*  Satan  is  bound   for  a 
bousand  ye;tr5 ;  and  1  saw  thrones,  and 
^ey  BAi  upon   them,  and   judgment  was 
iven  unto  them;  and  I  saw  the  souls  of 
bem  that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness 
[of  Jcsr??  CnnisT  and  for  the  word  of  God, 
rhich  had  not  worshipped  the  beast,  nei- 
[tiier    his  ima^e;  neither  had  received  his 
iheir  fofebeada  or  ia  their 


hands:  and  they  lived  and  reigned  with 
Christ  a  thousand  years.  But  the  rest  of 
the  dead  lived  not  again  until  ihethousatid 
years  were  finished*  This  is  the  first  re* 
fiurrectiori.'^  It  is,  I  conceive,  to  these  great 
events,  the  fall  of  antichrist,  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  Jews,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  glorious  mdlennium,  that  the  three  dif- 
ferent dales  in  Daniel  of  1260  years,  1290 
years,  and  1335  years,  are  to  be  referred. 
And  iis  Daniel  saiih  (^xx.  12),  **  Blesced 
18  he  that  waiteth  and  cometh  to  the  1335 
years ;''  so  St.  John  eaith  (Rev,  xx.  6), 
''  Blessed  and  holy  iw  he  that  hath  part  m 
the  first  resurrection."  Blessed  and  happy 
indeed  will  be  this  period:  and  it  is  very 
observable  that  the  martyrs  and  confessors 
of  Jesus,  in  papist  as  well  as  Pagan  times, 
will  be  raised  to  partake  of  this  felicity. 
Then  shall  all  those  e;racious  promises  m 
the  Old  Tesiumeut  be  fulfilled,  of  the  am- 
plitude and  exlenty  of  the  peace  and  pro»- 
perily-  of  the  i^lory  and  happiness  of  the 
Church  in  the  latter  days,  -^  Then,"  in  the 
fullsenseof  the  words  (Rev,  xi.  15),  ^*  shall 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the 
kingdomis  of  our  Loud,  and  of  his  Christ, 
and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  everJ '  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  these  thousand  yearn 
of  the  reign  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  will 
be  ihe  seventh  millenary  of  the  world;  for 
as  God  created  the  world  in  six  days,  and 
rested  on  the  seventh,  so  the  woild,  it  ia 
argued  I  will  continue  six  thousand  yearSi 
and  the  seventh  thousand  will  be  the  great 
Sabbattism^  or  holy  rest  of  the  people  of 
God  ;  ^'  One  day  (2  Pet  iii.  8,)  being  with 
the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years^  and  a  thou- 
sand year?  an  one  day."  According  lo  tra- 
dition, too,  ihe^e  thousand  years  of  the 
reign  of  CimrsT  and  the  saints  are,  the 
great  day  of  judgment,  in  the  morning  or 
beginning  whereof  shall  be  the  coming  of 
CimisT  ill  llaming  fire,  and  the  particular 
judgment  of  antichrist  and  the  iirsi  resur- 
rection; and  in  the  evening  or  concliisiofi 
whereof  shall  be  the  general  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  **  small  and  great:  and  they 
shall  be  judged,  every  loau,  according  to 
their  works !" 

MINIMS.  A  religious  order  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  whose  founder  was  St* 
Francis  de  Paula,  so  called  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  in  Calabria. 

He  composed  his  rule  in  1493,  and  it 
was  approved  by  i>ope  Alexander  VL,  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  king  of  France, 
This  pnntitr changed  the  name  of  Hermtti 
of  St,  Francis^  which  these  monks  bore, 
into  that  of  Mioims.  be<;auae  tiiey  callea 
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themselves  in  humility,  31inimi  Fratres 
Eremitctj  and  gave  them  all  the  privileges 
of  the  religious  mendicant,  or  beggmg 
friars.  In  1507,  the  holy  founder  of  this 
order  died,  at  the  ace  of  ninety-one  years, 
and  was  canonised  by  pope  Leo  a.,  in 
1519.  His  body  was  preserved  in  the 
church  of  the  convent  of  Plesses,  until 
the  Huguenots,  in  1562,  dragged  it  out 
of  its  tomb,  and  burnt  it  with  the  wood 
of  a  crucifix  belonging  to  the  church. 
His  bones,  however,  were  saved  out  of 
the  fire  by  some  zealous  Catholics  who 
mixed  with  the  Calvinist  soldiers,  and 
were  distributed  afterwards  among  several 
churches. 

This  order  is  divided  into  thirty-one 
provinces,  of  which  twelve  are  in  Italy, 
eleven  in  France  and  Flanders,  seven  in 
Spain,  and  one  in  Germany.     It   has,  at 

E resent,  about  450  convents.    The  Minims 
ave  passed  even  into  the  Indies,  where 
^        there   are  some   convents  which  do  not 
compose  provinces,  but  depend  immedi- 
ately on  the  general. 

What  more  particularly  distinguishes 
these  monks  from  all  others,  is  the  obser- 
vation of  what  they  call  the  quadragesimal 
life^  that  is,  a  total  abstinence  from  flesh, 
and  everything  which  has  its  origin  from 
flesh,  as  eggs,  butter,  cheese^  excepting  in 
case  of  great  sickness.  By  this  means  they 
make  the  year  one  continued  Lent  fast. 
Their  habit  is  coarse  black  woollen  stuff, 
with  a  woollen  girdle  of  the  same  color, 
tied  in  five  knots.  They  are  not  permittee! 
to  quit  their  habit  and  girdle  night  nor  day. 
Formerly  they  went  barefooted,  but  for 
these  last  hundred  years  they  have  been 
allowed  the  use  of  shoes. 

MINISTER.  This  is  the  Latin  term  to 
designate  that  officer  who  is  styled  deacon 
in  Greek.  The  term  was  applied  generally 
to  the  clergy  about  the  time  of  the  great 
rebellion,  since  which  time  it  has  been  used 
to  denote  the  preacher  of  any  rolimon. 
Joseph  Mede  protested  against  our  csdling 
presbylers  ministers  of  the  Church,  or  of 
such  or  such  a  parish:  we  should  call 
them,  he  observes,  ministers  of  God,  or 
ministers  of  Christ,  not  ministers  of  men, 
because'.they  are  not  only  God's  ministers, 
who  sends  them,  but  the  people's  pastors,  to 
teach,  instruct,  and  oversee  them.  Were  it 
not  absurd  to  call  the  shepherd  the  sheep's 
minister.  The  word  has,  however,  obtained 
•  such  general  currency,  that  it  would  be 
pedantic  to  refuse  to  use  it. 

MINORESS.  A  nun  under  the  rule  of 
St  Clair. 


MIRACLE.  An  effect  that  does  ool 
follow  from  any  of  the  regalar  laws  of 
nature,  or  which  is  inconsistent  withsooM 
law  of  it,  or  contrary  to  the  settled  conid- 
tution  and  course  of  things :  acconliitj(ljj» 
all  miracles  presuppose  an  established 
system  of  nature,  within  the  lioaits  of  which 
they  operate,  and  with  the  order  of  which 
they  disagree. 

The  foUowing  statement  is  true  beyond 
controversy : — Man  cannot,  in  the  present 
constitution  of  his  mind,  believe  that  reli- 
gion has  a  divine  origin,  unless  it  be  ac- 
companied with  miracles.  The  neceswy 
inference  of  the  mind  is,  that  if  an  Infioile 
Being  act,  his  acts  will  be  supeihuman  in 
their  character;  because  the  efiisct,  letm 
dictates,  will  be  characterized  by  die  nauif 
of  its  cause.  Man  has  the  same  reaeon  to 
expect  that  God  will  perfomi  acts  above 
human  power  and  knowledge,  that  he  bee 
to  suppose  the  inferior  order  of  aoinnli 
will,  in  their  actions,  sink  below  the  power 
and  wisdom  which  characterize  hnmaa 
nature.  For,  as  it  is  natural  for  man  is 
perform  acts  superior  to  the  power  lad 
knowledge  of  the  animals  beneath  him,  w 
reason  amrms  that  it  is  natural  for  God  tn 
develope  his  power  bv  means,  and  ia  wan 
above  the  skill  and  ability  of  moitik 
Hence,  if  God  manifests  himself  at  all— 
unless  in  accommodation  to  the  capadtiai 
of  men,  he  should  constrain  his  manifefti- 
tions  within  the  compass  of  human  abilitf 
— every  act  of  God^s  immediate  power 
would,  to  human  capacity,  be  a  muacle. 
But,  if  God  were  to  constrain  all  hisicfB 
within  the  limits  of  human  means  and 
agencies,  it  would  be  impossible  formiB 
to  discriminate  between  the  acts  of  the 
Godhead  and  the  acts  of  the  manhood. 
And  man,  if  he  considered  acts  to  be  of  i 
divine  origin,  which  were  plainly  within 
the  compass  of  human  ability,  wonld 
violate  his  own  reason. 

Suppose,  for  illustration,  that  God  de- 
sired to  reveal  a  religion  to  men,  tmi 
wished  them  to  recognise  his  chanctersnd 
his  benevolence  in  giving  that  reveUtioe. 
Suppose,  further,  that  God  should  give 
such  a  revelation,  and  that  every  appeu^ 
ance  and  every  act  connected  with  its  in- 
troduction were  characterized  by  nothing 
superior  to  human  power:  could  anjn- 
tional  mind  on  earth  believe  that  such  i 
system  of  religion  came  from  God?  Inn 
possible !  A  roan  could  as  easily  be  msde 
to  believe  that  his  own  chUd,  who  possessed 
his  own  lineaments,  and  his  own  nntue, 
belonged  to  some  other  woridy  and  some 
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•  order  of  the  creation.     It  wotsld  no! 

N*  fM>*«tble  for  God  to  con%*ince  men  that 

was  from  heaven ,  unless  it  was 

.  rimed  with  ihe  marks  of  a  Divine 

lower. 

[i  Stt|i{KkseT  a^tn^  that  ecme  individual 
-r^^--  •-  appear  either  in  ihe  heathen  or 
1  world — he  claimed  to  be  a 
-ent  from  fiod,  yet  aspired  to  the 
I  rice  of  no  miradee.  He  agsumed 
'King  superior  to  the  wisdom  and 
j  other  men.  Such  an  individual, 
ii   he   might    succeed    in   gaining 

Epiytes  to  some  parlicular   view  of  a 
ion  already   believed,  yet  he  could 
ne*^  make  men   believe  thai  he  had  a 
Ifiectal  commission  from  God  to  eslabhsh 
I  new  religion^  for  the  simple  reason  that 
km  Ka4  no  grounds  more  than  his  fellows, 
•It  his  claims  as  an  agent  of  the 
y.      But  if  he  cotild   convince   a 
idiridnal   thai  he  had  wrought  a 
or  that  he  had  power  to  do  so, 
ui<ii    i.M*mei»t  his  claim    would   be  esta* 
blisbed  in  that  mind  as  a  commissioned 
Igent  from  heaven.     So  certainly  and  so 
bmilively  do  the  minds  of  men  revere  and 
&xt>«>fi  miracles  as  ihe  credentials  of  the 
■nee, 

snd  of  the  mind  for  miracles, 

u  l^^tjmony  of  the  Divine  presence  ami 

[Ktwer  is  intuitive  with  all  men-  and  those 

Hviduals   who   have  doubted  the 

^^  or  necessity  of  miracles,  should 

hey  examine  their  own  convictions  on  this 

mbject,   would   see  that,  by  an  absolute 

jtjr,  if  they  desired  to  give  the  world 

1  of  reh^ion,  whether  truth  or  im- 

I,  in  order  to  make  men  receive  it 

IB  of  divine   authority,   they  must  work 

«;«»,  i^Bto  attest  its  truth,  or  make  men 

1  lial  they  did  so.    Men  can  produce 

_  :     _  f  a  revelation  in  no  way  until  they 

lare  destroyed  the  evidence  of  its  miracles; 

lOf  can  faith  be  produced  in  the  divine 

»rigiri  of  a  religion  until  the  evidence  of 

Airacles  is  supplied. 

Khe  conviction  that  miracles  are  the 
attestation  of  immediate  divine  agency^ 
m«o  constitutional  {allow  the  expression) 
»rilh  the  reason,  that  so  soon  as  men 
^fsaa^e  themselves  they  are  the  special 
Igents  of  Got),  in  propn;;ating  some  parti- 
jolar  truth  in  the  world,  they  adopt  like- 
NTiFe  the  bntief  that  they  have  ability  to 
work  miracles,  There  nave  t>een  many 
iineere  enihu^iaMs  who  believed  that  they 
prcro  special  agents  of  heaven  ;  and,  in  such 
rases,  the  conviction  of  iheir  own  miracu- 
I  ari^^es  as  a  necessary  concomi- 


tant of  the  other  opinion.  Among  suchp 
in  modern  times,  may  be  instanced  Ema- 
nuel Swedenborg  and  Irvin^j  the  Scotch 
preacher.  Impostors  also,  perceiving  that 
miracles  were  necessary  in  order  that  the 
human  miiul  should  receive  a  religion  as 
divine,  have  invariably  claimed  miraculous 
powers.  Such  instances  recur  confiiantly 
from  the  days  of  Elyraas  down  to  the 
Mormon,  Joseph  Smitli. 

All  the  multitude  of  false  religions  that 
have  been  believed  since  the  world  began, 
have  been  introduced  by  the  power  of  this 
principle.  Miracles  believed  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  religions  which  men  have 
ever  received  as  of  divine  origin.  No 
matter  how  degrading  or  repulsive  to 
reason  in  other  respects,  the  fact  of  its 
establishment  and  propagation  grows  out 
of  the  belief  of  men,  that  miraculous 
agency  lies  at  the  bottom.  Thisl^elief  will 
give  currency  to  any  system,  however 
absurd  ;  and,  without  it,  no  system  can  be 
established  in  the  minds  of  men,  however 
high  and  holy  may  be  its  origin  and  its 
design. 

Such,  then,  is  the  constitution  which  the 
Maker  rt as  given  to  the  mind.  Whether 
the  conviction  be  an  institution  or  an  in 
duclion  of  the  reason,  God  is  the  primary 
cause  of  i(s  existence ;  and  its  existence 
puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  man  to  receive 
a  revelation  from  Goo  h impel f.  unless  ac- 
companied with  miraculous  manifestations. 
If^  therefore,  God  ever  gave  a  revelation 
to  man,  it  was  necessarily  accompanied 
with  miracles,  and  with  miracles  of  such  a 
nature,  as  would  clearly  distinguish  the 
divine  character  and  the' divine  authority 
of  the  dispensation,^ — Flan  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Sairation. 

MIRACLES.     (See  Morames.) 

MISCHNA,  or  MISNA.  A  part  of  the 
Jewish  Talmud.  The  Mishna  contains 
the  text ;  and  the  Gemara^  which  is  the 
second  part  of  the  Talmud,  contains  the 
commentaries;  so  that  the  Gemara  is,  as 
it  were,  a  glos^^arv  to  the  Mischna. 

MISERERE.  "The  seat  of  a  stall,  so 
contrived  as  to  turn  up  and  down,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  wanted  as  a  support  in  long 
standing,  or  as  a  seat.  Misereres  aT« 
almost  always  carved^  and  often  very 
richly:  more  often,  too ^  than  any  other 
part  nf  the  woodcut,  with  grotesques. 

MISSAL.     (SeeMasi.)     In  tlie  Romish 
Church,  a  book  containing  the  services  of  j 
the  mass  for  the  various  days  of  the  year. 
In  the  ancient  Church,  the  several  parts  of 
divine  service  were  arranged  in  distinct'^ 
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books.  Thus  the  collects  and  the  inva- 
riable portion  of  the  communion  office 
formed  the  book  called  the  Sacraraentary. 
The  lessons  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments constituted  the  Lectionary,  and  the 
gospels  made  another  volume,  with  the 
title  of  Evangelisterium.  The  Antipho- 
nary  consisted  of  anthems,  &c.  designed 
for  chanting. 

About  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century 
it  was  found  convenient,  generally,  to  unite 
these  three  [latter]  books,  and  the  volume 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Complete  or 
Plenary  Missal,  or  Book  of  Missas.  Of 
this  description  were  almost  all  the  litur- 
gical books  of  the  Western  churches,  and 
the  arrangement  is  still  preserved  in  our 
own. 

MISSION.  A  power  or  commission  to 
preach  the  gospel.  Thus  our  blessed  Lord 
gave  his  disciples  and  their  successors  the 
bishops,  their  mission,  when  he  said,  *'  Go 
ye  unto  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature." 

It  certainly  is  essential  that  the  true 
ministers  of  God  should  be  able  to  prove 
that  thev  have  not  only  the  power,  but  the 
right,  of  performing  sacred  offices.  There 
is  an  evident  difierence  between  these 
things,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
cases.  If  a  regularly  ordained  priest  should 
celebrate  the  eucharist  in  the  church  of 
another,  contrary  to  the  will  of  that  per- 
son and  of  the  bishop,  he  would  have  the 
power  of  consecrating  the  eucharist,  it  ac- 
tually would  be  consecrated ;  but  he  would 
not  have  the  right  of  consecrating  j  or,  in 
other  words,  he  would  not  have  mission  for 
that  act.  If  a  bishop  should  enter  the 
diocese  of  another  bishop,  and,  contrary  to 
his  will,  ordain  one  of  his  deacons  to  the 
priesthood,  the  intruding  bishop  would  have 
the  power,  but  not  the  right,  of  ordaining: 
he  would  nave  no  mission  for  such  an  act. 

In  fact,  mission  fails  in  all  schismatical, 
heretical,  and  uncanonical  acts,  because 
God  cannot  have  given  any  man  a  right 
to  act  in  opposition  to  those  laws  which  he 
himself  has  enacted,  or  those  which  the 
apostles  and  their  successors  have  insti- 
tuted, for  the  orderly  and  peaceable  regu- 
lation of  the  €hurch  :  ho  '^is  not  the  author 
of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  as  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  saints"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  33); 
and  yet,  were  he  to  commission  his  minis- 
ters to  exercise  their  offices  in  whatever 
places  and  circumstances  they  pleased, 
confusion  and  division  without  end  must 
be  the  inevitable  result. 

Mission  can  only  be  given  for  acts  in 


accordance  with  the  divine  and  ecclesiaf- 
tical  laws,  the  latter  of  which  derive  their 
authority  from  the  former;  and  it  is  coi- 
ferred  by  valid  ordination.  It  woukl  be 
easy  to  prove  this  in  several  ways;  bstk 
is  enough  at  present  to  say,  that  no  other 
method  can  be  pointed  out  by  which  mit* 
sion  is  given.  Should  the  ordination  be 
valid,  and  yet  uncanonical,  miMaon  does 
not  take  effect  until  the  suspeneioD  impoe* 
ed  by  the  canons  on  the  person  ordained 
is  in  some  lawful  manner  removed. 

Mr.  Palmer,  from  whom  the  above  i^ 
marks  are  taken,  shows^  in  his  Origmm 
LUurgioBy  that  the  English  bishops  ead 
clergy  alone  have  mission  in  Eoghuid. 

MISSIONARY.  A  cleigyman,  whedMi 
bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  deputed  oreeot 
out  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  to  piesflh 
the  gospel,  and  exercise  his  other  fnn^deii^ 
in  places  where  the  Church  has  hilheili 
been  unknown,  or  is  in  the  infancy  of  ill 
establishment. 

MITRE.  The  episcopal  comet  From 
Eusebius,  it  seems  that  Sl  John  wore  a 
mitre. 

The  most  ancient  mitres  were  very  low 
and  simple,  being  not  more  than  from  three 
to  six  inches  in  elevation,  and  they  tfaw 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  thiiteeotk 
century.  In  the  fourteenth  centuiy  ihof 
gradually  increased  in  height  to  a  fool  or 
more,  and  became  more  superbly  enriched: 
their  contours  also  presented  a  degree  of 
convexity  by  which  tney  were  disli^nish- 
ed  from  the  older  mitres.  Tlie  two  honi 
of  the  mitre  are  generally  taken  to  be  aa 
allusion  to  the  cloven  tongues  as  of  fiie, 
which  rested  on  each  of  the  apostles  oolhi 
day  of  Pentecost. 

Modus  DECIMANDI.  This  is  vhflo 
lands  or  a  year's  pension,  or  some  mooey 
or  other  thmg,  is  given  to  a  parson  in  lies 
of  his  tithes. 

MONASTERIES.  Convents  or  homH 
built  for  those  who  profess  the  mooastie 
life,  whether  abbeys,  priories,  or  ntiii- 
neries.  (For  the  origin  of  monasierie9,8ee 
Abbey  and  Monk.) 

In  their  first  institution,  and  in  their 
subsequent  uses,  there  can  be  no  doobt 
that  monasteries  were  among  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  Christian  monifi' 
cence,  and  thev  certainly  were  in  the  dark 
ages  among  the  beneficial  adaptatiooa  of 
the  talents  of  Christians  to  pious  and  cha- 
ritable ends.  They  were  schools  of  cdo- 
cation  and  learning,  where  tlie  children  of 
the  great  received  their  education;  afld 
they  were  hospitals  for  the  poor:  ihej  af- 
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a  reurement  for  ihe  worn-oul 
6«rvAnts  of  ihe  rich  and  noble ;  ihey  pro- 
tected ihe  calmer  spiriLSj  who.  in  an  age  of 
mti versa!  warfare ^  shrunk  (rom  conflict, 
desired  to  lead  a  contemplative  life. 
Ibe  evils  which  grew  out  of  these  so- 
seem  quite  to  have  counterbalanced 
^  go4>d»  Bein^  often  exennpied  from  the 
ithority  of  the  oishop,  they  became  hot- 
's of  ecclesiastical  insubordination ;  and 
little  else  but  parties  of  privileged 
le»  within  the  Church*  The  temp- 
^  arising  out  of  a  stale  of  celibacy, 

Too  often  in  the  first  instance  enforced  by 
improper  raeans^  and  always  bound  upon 
members  of  these  societies  by  a  reli- 
8  vow,  were  the  occasion  of  great  ^an- 
A  fid  the  enormous  wealth  with  which 
line  of  them  were  endowed,  brought  with 
a  greater  degree  of  pride,  and  ostenia- 
iii  and  luxury,  than  was  becoming  in 
}irI^!L»i,4^;  and  Plill  more  in  those  who 
"i  a  life  of  religion  and  asceticism, 
-oluiion  of  houses  of  this  kind 
^%un  m  early  as  the  year  1312'  when  ihe 
'emplars  were  suppressed  ;  and,  in  1323^ 
lir  land-^,  churches,  advowsons,  and  li- 
nies,  here  in  England,  were  given  by 
t  Edward  H.  Btat.  iii.  to  the  prior  and 
;hren  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of 
^fo^alem.  In  the  years  ]3D0,  U37,  1-141 , 
59,  1497,  1503,  1508,  and  1515,  several 
houses  were  dis&olved,  and  tlieir  re- 
i*ettled  on  different  colleges  in  Ox* 
and  Ciirabrid;:;©.  Soon  after  the  last 
fiod.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  license  of  the 
nnd  pope^  obtained  a  dissolution  of 
e  thirty  religious  houses  for  the  foynd- 
and  etidowmg  his  collegei^  at  Oxford 
Ipewich.  About  the  same  time,  a 
lU  was  granted  by  the  same  pope  to 
inal  Wolsey  to  suppress  monasteries, 
here  there  were  not  above  six  monks,  to 
value  of  eight  thousand  ducats  a  year, 
endowing  Windsor  and  King's  College 
Cambridge ;  and  two  other  bulls  weie 
ted  to  Cartiinals  Wolsey  and  Cam- 
where  there  were  less  than  twelve 
9,  and  to  annex  them  to  the  greater 
es ;  and  another  bull  to  the  same 
to  inquire  about  abbeys  to  be 
d  in  order  to  be  made  cathedrals. 
iiboui^U  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
Qtf  in  toiii<ef]uence  of  these  bulls,  the 
iOliv«  which  induced  Wol&ey  and  luany 
'  ler©  to  suppress  these  houses,  was  the 
ue  of  promoting  leartiing ;  and  Arch- 
isbop  Cninmer  engaged  ia  it  with  a  view 
cairyiog  on  the  Reformation.  There 
0  other  causes  tlial  concurred  to  bring 


on  their  ruin:  many^l  ihe  monks  were 
loose  aiui  vicious;  they  were  generally 
thought  to  be  in  their  hearts  attached  to 
the  pope's  supremacy;  their  revenues 
were  not  employed  according  lo  ihe  intent 
of  the  donors ;  many  cheats  in  images, 
feigned  miracles,  and  counlerfeit  relics,  had 
been  discovered,  which  brought  the  monks 
into  disgrace:  the  Ob&ervaiit  friars  had 
opposed  the  king's  divorce  from  Queen 
Catherine  j  and  these  circumstances  ope- 
rated, in  concurrence  with  the  king's  want 
of  a  supply,  and  the  people's  desire  to  s^ave 
their  money,  to  forward  a  motion  in  par- 
liament, that,  in  order  to  supporltlie  king's 
slate,  and  snpply  his  wants,  alt  the  reli- 
gious houses  might  be  conferred  upoti  the 
crown,  which  were  noi  able  to  spend  above 
200^  a  year;  and  an  act  was  pasi^ed  for 
that  purpose,  2T  Henry  VUL  c.  28.  Bv 
this  act  about  3S0  houses  were  dissolved, 
and  a  revenue  of  30,000/.  or  32,000i.  a 
year  earn  a  to  the  crown  ;  besides  about 
100,000/.  in  plate  and  jewels.  The  sup- 
pression of  ihese  houses  occasioned  discon- 
tent, and  at  length  an  open  rebellion: 
when  this  was  appeased,  the  king  resolved 
to  suppress  the  rest  of  the  monasierieSj 
and  appoinled  a  new  visiiation,  whicli 
caused  the  greater  abbeys  to  be  surren- 
dered ajiace  ;  and  it  was  enacted  by  31 
llenrv  VI IL  c.  13,  that  all  monasteries 
whicfi  had  been  surrendered  since  the  4lh 
of  February,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  his  majesty's  reign,  and  which  hereafier 
shall  be  surrendered,  shall  be  ve?ted  in  the 
king.  The  knights  of  St  John  of  Jeru- 
salem were  also  suppressed  by  ilie  32d 
Henry  VUI.  c.  24,  The  suppression  of 
these  greater  houses  by  these  two  acts  pro- 
duced a  revenue  lo  the  king  of  above 
]  00.000/.  a  year,  besides  a  large  sum  in  plate 
and  jewels.  The  last  act  of  dissolution  la 
this  king's  reign  was  the  act  of  37  Henry 
VHL  c*  4,  for  dissolving  colleges,  free 
chapels,  chantries,  kc,  which  act  was 
farther  enforced  by  1  Edward  VI.  c.  14. 
By  this  act  were  suppressed  90  coUeges^, 
110  hospitals,  and  2374  chantries  and  free 
chapels. 

Whatever  were  the  offences  of  the  race 
of  men  then  inhabiting  them^  this  destruc- 
tion of  the  monasteries  was  nothing  less 
than  sacrilej^e,  and  can  on  no  ground  be 
juslitied.  liiey  were  the  property  of  the 
Church;  and  if,  while  the  Church  cast  off 
divers  errors  in  doctrine  which  she  had 
too  long  endured,  she  had  been  pertnittad 
to  purge  these  instiinlions  of  some  prac* 
tical  errors,  aiid  of  certaiu  flagrant  vices, 
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they  might  have  been  exceedingly  service- 
able to  the  cause  of  religion.  Cranmer 
felt  this  very  forciblv,  and  begged  earnestly 
of  Henry  VIII.  that  he  would  save  some  of 
the  monasteries  for  holy  and  religious  uses; 
but  in  vain.  Ridley  also  was  equally 
anxious  for  their  preservation.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  monasteries  were 
erected  and  endowed  by  Papists.  Many 
of  them  were  endowed  before  most  of  the 
errors  of  the  Papists  were  thought  of:  and 
the  founders  of  abbeys  afterwards  built  and 
endowed  them,  not  as  Papists,  but  as  church- 
men ;  and  when  the  Church  became  pure, 
she  did  not  lose  any  portion  of  her  right  to 
such  endowments  as  were  always  made 
in  supposition  of  her  purity.  (See  Num. 
xviii.  32;  Lev.  xxv.  23.  24  ;  Ezek.  xlviii. 
14.) 

Although  much  of  the  confiscated  pro- 
perty was  profligately  squandered  and  con- 
sumed by  the  Russells,  the  Cavendishes, 
&c.,  still,  out  of  the  receipts,  Henry  VIII. 
founded  six  new  bishoprics,  viz.  those  of 
Westminster  (which  was  changed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  into  a  deanery,  with 
twelve  prebends  and  a  school),  Peterbo- 
rough, Chester,  Gloucester;  Bristol,  and  Ox- 
ford. And  in  eight  other  sees  he  founded 
deaneries  and  chapters,  by  converting  the 
priors  and  monks  into  aeans  and  preben- 
daries, viz.  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Dur- 
ham, Worcester,  Rochester,  Norwich,  Ely, 
and  Carlisle.  He  founded  also  the  colleges 
of  Christchurch  in  Oxford,  and  Trinity  in 
Cambridge,  and  finished  King's  College 
there.  He  likewise  founded  professorships 
of  divinity,  law,  phjrsic,  and  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  tongues  in  both  the  said  univer- 
sities. He  gave  the  house  of  Grayfriars 
and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  to  the  city 
of  London,  and  perpetual  pension  to  the 
poor  knights  of  Windsor,  and  laid  out 
great  sums  in  building  and  fortifying  many 
ports  in  the  Channel.  It  is  observable  that 
the  dissolution  of  these  houses  was  an  act 
not  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  Slate,  in  the 
period  preceding  the  Reformation,  by  a 
king  and  parliament  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion  in  all  points  except  the  king's 
supremacy;  to  which  the  Pope  himself, 
by  his  bulls  and  licenses,  had  led  the  way. 

MONASTERY.  In  architectural  ar- 
rangement, monastic  establishments,  whe- 
ther abbeys,  priories,  or  other  convents, 
followed  nearly  the  same  plan. 

The  great  enclosure  (varying,  of  course, 
in  extent  with  the  weahh  and  importance 
of  the  monastery),  and  generally  with  a 
stream  running  beside  it,  was  surrounded 


by  a  wall,  the  principal  entrance  bdif 
through  a  gateway  to  the  west  or  nofdn 
west.    This  gateway  was  a  considerabli 
building,  and  often  contained   a  chape^ 
with  its  altar,  besides  the  neceasair  w> 
commodation  for  the  porter.     The  oARm 
or  place   where  alms  were  distribottd, 
stood  not  far  within  the  great  sate,  nd 
generally  a  little  to  the  ri^ht  hand :  tMiSi 
too,  was  often  a  chapel  with  its  altar.  Pro- 
ceeding onwards,  the  west  entrance  of  dM 
church  appeared.    The  church  itself  wm 
always,  where  it  received  its  due  devektp* 
ment,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross ;  acnHk 
i.  e.  of  which  the  transepts  are  short  in 
proportion    to  the  nave.      Moreover,  in 
Norman  churches,  the  eastern  limb  nem 
approached  the  nave  or  western  limbin 
length.    Whether  or  no  the  reason  of  tlni    ; 
preference  of  the  Latin  cross  is  fonnd  in 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  monatde 
buildings,  it  was  certainly  best  adapted  t0 
it :  for  the  nave  of  the  church  with  OM 
ot  the  transepts  formed  the  whole  of  one 
side,  and  part  of  another  side  of  a  quad- 
rangle :  and  any  other  than  a  long  oare 
would  have  involved  a  small  quadrangle, 
while  a  long  transept  would  leave  too  litlltf 
of  another  side,  or  none  at  all,  for  otlMt 
buildings.    How  the  internal  arrangemeoH 
were  affected  by  this  adaptation  of  tlit 
nave  to  external  reouirements,  we  haft 
seen  under  the  head  Caihedraly  to  which 
also  we  refer  for  the  general  descriptioaof 
the  conventual  church. 

Southward  of  the  church,  and  parallel 
with  the  south  transept,  was  earned  the 
western  range  of  the  monastic  offices;  hot 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  examine 
their  arrangement  within  the  court  We 
enter  then  by  a  door  near  the  west  end 
of  the  church,  and  passing  through  a 
vaulted  passage,  find  ourselves  in  the 
cloister  courts  of  which  the  nave  of  the 
church  formsthe  northern  side,  the  tranwpt 
part  of  the  eastern  side,  and  other  boiW- 
mgs,  in  the  ortler  to  be  presently  described, 
complete  the  quadrangle.  The  cknOm 
themselves  extended  around  the  whole  of 
the  quadrangle,  serving,  among  other  p^^ 
poses,  as  a  covered  way  from  every  part 
of  the  convent  to  every  other  part.  Tney 
were  furnished,  perhaps  always,  with  lava- 
tories, on  the  decoration  and  construction 
of  which  much  cost  was  expended :  and 
sometimes  also  with  desks  and  closets  of 
wainscot,  which  sen'ed  the  purpose  of  a 
scriptorium. 

Commencing  the  circuit  of  the  doirters 
at  the  northwest  corner,  and  turning  sooth- 
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V^,  vfG  have  first  the  (Jormitorif  or  dorter^ 
\    use   of  which  is  sufficiently  indicated 

ita  name.  This  occupied  the  whole  of 
>  ir extern  side  of  the  qtiadranple.  and 
d  sometimes  a  groined  passa|:;e  beneath 

whole  len^hj  called  the  ambuktoryf  a 
^le  example  of  which,  in  perfect  pre- 
rvation,  remains  at  pQuntains.  The 
iiih  v'tiirt  nf  the  quadrangle  contained  the 
with  its  correlative,  the  coqnina 
,  which  was  ijomelimes  at  its  side, 
id  #tomeiimes  behind  it  The  refectory 
a«  furiu!«.hed  with  a  pulpit,  for  the  read- 
1^  of  some  poniori  of  ScHplnre  during 
»als.  On  this  side  of  the  quadrangle 
»y  also  be  found,  in  general,  the  locuto- 
i»m  or  parlor,  the  latter  wort!  bein^.  at 
laftt  in  el^TUology,  the  full  equivalent  df 
\m  former.    The  abMs  lodge  commonly 

—  ^ red  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 

jle;  bui^  instead  of  conformin*^ 
^•.  L^.  us  |2:eneral  direction,  rather  ejc- 
■|^d  eastward,  with  its  ovrn  chapel, 
H,  parlor,  kitchen,  and  other  offices,  in 
line  parallel  with  the  choir  or  eastern 
mb  of  the  church.  Turning  northwards, 
»U  continuing  within  the  cloi^terB,  we 
fir«t  io  an  open  passage  leading  out- 
.,  then  to  the  chtipter-hottse,  or  its  vesli- 
^^5  then,  after  another  open  passage^  to 
19  south  transept  of  the  cliurcn.  Imrne- 
uitelT  before  us  is  an  entrance  into  the 
biircn,  and  another  occurs  at  the  end  of 
t#  west  cloiBter. 

R\e  parts  of  the  establishment  especially 
iecied  with  HweragCj  were  built  over 
ose  to  the  stream  ;  and  we  may  re- 
mark that,  both  in  drainage,  and  in  the 
ipply  of  water,  great  and  laudable  care 
rat  always  taken- 

^Bke  stream  also  turned  the  abbey  mith 
^K^  small  distance  from  the  monastery. 
Hp  offices,  such  as  staUes^  brewhmucs. 
HkotUftf,  and  the  hke,  iu  the  larger  es- 
BB«hments,  usually  occupied  another 
3Etrt;  and,  in  the  smaller,  were  connected 
^1^  the  chief  buildings  in  the  only  cjuad- 
Kfe.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  m  bo 
IBral  an  account,  we  cannot  enumerate 
icepiional  ca.*es.  It  may,  however,  be 
eoetsfary  to  ^ay,  that  the  greatest  diffe- 
siice  of  a}),  thiit  of  placing  the  quadrangle 
I  the  north,  in^ead  of  the  south  side  of 
10  church,  is  not  uuknown;  it  is  so  at 
Ipntefbury.  and  at  Lincohi  for  instance, 

^Be  subject  mar  be  followed  oat  in  the 
UkoX  plans  ol  monasteries  scattered 
Rtong  our  topographical  works,  and  in  a 
rainl  by  Mr.  Bloxam  before  the  Bed* 
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fordahire  Architectural  Society,  and  pub- 
lished in  their  Report  for  1850. 

MONKS.  The  word  monk,  being  de- 
rived from  the  ft  reek  t'ovor,  mlus^  signifies 
the  same  as  a  solitary,  or  one  who  lives 
sequestered  from  the  company  and  con- 
versation of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  is 
usually  applied  to  those  who  dedicate 
themselves  wholly  to  the  service  of  reli- 
gion, in  some  monastery  (as  it  is  called) 
or  religious  house,  and  under  the  direction 
of  some  particular  statutes,  or  rule.  Those 
of  the  female  sex  who  devote  themselves 
in  like  manner  to  a  religious  life,  are  called 
nuns.     (See  Nitm.y  ' 

There  is  some  difference  in  the  senti- 
ments of  learned  men  concerning  the  ori- 
ginal and  rise  of  the  monastic  life.  Hut 
the  most  probable  account  of  this  matter 
seems  to  be  a.s  follows : 

In  the  Decian  persecution,  which  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
many  persons  in  Egypt,  to  avoid  the  fury 
of  the  storm,  tied  to'  the  neighboring  de- 
serts and  mountains,  where  they  not  only 
found  a  fafe  retreat,  but  also  more  time 
and  liberty  to  exercise  themselves  in  acts 
of  piety  and  divine  contemplations ;  which 
sort  of' life  became  so  agreeable  to  them, 
that  when  the  per^secution  was  over,  they 
refused  to  return  to  their  habitations  again^ 
choosing  rather  Io  continue  in  those  cot- 
tages and  cells  which  they  had  made  for 
ihetnselves  in  the  w  ildemess. 

The  first  and  most  noted  of  these  solita- 
ries were  Paul  and  Anthony,  two  famous 
Egyptians,  whom  therefore  St,  Jerome  calls 
the  fathers  of  the  Christian  hermits.  Some 
indeed  carry  up  the  orijjinal  ol  the  mo- 
nastic life  as  high  as  John  llapiisi  and 
Elias.  But  learned  men  generally  reckon 
Paul  the  Thebaean,  and  Anthony,  as  the 
first  promoters  of  this  way  of  living  atnong 
the  Christians. 

Ab  yet  there  were  no  bodies  or  commu- 
nities of  men  embracing  this  life,  nor  any 
monasteries  built^  but  only  a  few  single 
persons  scattered  here  and  there  in  tlie 
deserts  of  Egypt,  till  Pachomius,  in  the 
peaceable  reign  of  Constanline,  procured 
some  monaj^teries  to  be  built  in  Thebiaa, 
in  Kgvpt,  from  whence  the  custom  of 
living  m  societies  was  followed  by  degrees 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  in  succeeding 
ages. 

Till  tlie  year  250,  there  were  no  monks, 
but  only  ascetics,  in  the  Church.  (See 
Axcefi($.)  From  that  time  to  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  monachism  wan  confined  to 
the  hermitSj  or  aiichorets,  living  in  private 
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cells  in  tho  wilderness.  But  when  Pacho- 
mius  had  erected  monasteries  in  Egypt, 
other  countries  presently  followed  the  ex- 
ample, and  so  the  monastic  life  came  to 
its  lull  maturity  in  the  Church.  Hilarion, 
a  disciple  of  Anthony's,  was  the  first  monk 
in  Palestine  or  Syria.  Not  long  after,  Eu- 
stathius,  Bishop  of  Sebastia,  brought  mo- 
nachism  into  Armenia,  Paphlagonia,  and 
Pontus.  Athanasius,  about  the  year  340, 
taught  the  anchorets  of  Italy  and  Rome  to 
live  in  societies.  It  was  some  time  after 
this  that  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours,  fixed  his 
cell  in  France,  and  gave  birth  to  the  mo- 
nastic life  in  that  kingdom ;  from  whence 
some  learned  men  think  it  was  brought  by 
Pelagius  into  Britain,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ^fth  century. 

The  ancient  monks  were  not,  like  the 
modern,  distinguished  into  orders,  and  de- 
nominated from  the  founders  of  them ;  but 
they  had  their  names  from  the  places  where 
they  inhabited,  as  the  monks  of  Sceihis^ 
TabennesuSj  Nitray  Canopus  in  Egypt,  &c., 
or  else  were  distinguished  by  their  diffe- 
rent ways  of  living.  Of  these  the  most 
remarkable  were, 

1.  The  anchorets,  so  called  from  their 
retiring  from  society,  and  living  in  private 
cells  in  the  wilderness.     (See  Anchorets.) 

2.  The  Cconobites,  so  denominated  from 
their  living  together  in  common.  (See 
Canobites.) 

All  monks  were,  originally,  no  more  than 
laymen ;  nor  could  they  well  be  otherwise, 
being  confined  by  their  own  rules  to  some 
desert  or  wilderness  where  there  could  be 
no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  clerical 
functions.  Accordingly  St.  Jerome  tells 
us,  the  office  of  monk  is,  not  to  teach,  but 
to  mourn.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  ex- 
pressly distinguishes  the  monks  from  the 
clergy,  and  reckons  them  with  the  laymen. 
Gratian  himself,  who  is  most  interested  for 
the  moderns,  owns  it  to  be  plain  from 
ecclesiastical  history,  that  to  the  time  of 
Pope  Siricius  and  Zosimus,  the  monks 
were  only  simple  monks,  and  not  of  the 
clergy. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  clerical  and 
monastic  life  were  capable  of  being  con- 
joined J  as,  first,  when  a  monastery  hap- 
pened to  be  at  so  great  a  distance  from  its 
proper  church,  that  the  monks  could  not 
ordinarily  resort  thither  for  divine  service, 
which  was  the  case  of  the  monasteries  in 
Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  In 
this  case,  some  one  or  more  of  the  monks 
were  ordained  for  the  performance  of  di- 
vine ofRces  among  them.  Another  case,  in 


which  the  clerical  and  monastic  life  wen 
united,  was,  when  monks  were  takeo  oat 
of  monasteries  by  ihe  bishops,  and  Qf> 
dained  for  the  service  of  the  Cnurch.  Thk 
was  allowed,  and  encouraged,  when  ooet 
monasteries  had  become  schools  of  letn* 
ing  and  pious  education.  In  this  casetbej 
usually  continued  their  ancient  aasteritiei; 
and  upon  this  account  the  Greeks  itjlfoi 
them  ItfioiiovaxPh  clergy-monks.  Tkiioljr. 
it  happened  sometimes  that  a  bishop  and 
all  his  clergy  embraced  the  monastic  hh 
by  a  voluntary  renunciation  of  propeilj, 
and  enjoyed  all  things  in  common.  Ems- 
biusVercellensis  was  the  first  who  brongkl 
this  way  of  liviuj^  amon^  the  cleijgj  «f 
Hippo.  And  so  tar  as  this  was  an  ii]iili> 
Hon  of  CcBnobiticlife,  and  having  all  thiaj* 
in  common,  it  might  be  called  a  monutie 
as  well  as  a  clerical  life. 

The  CcBnobites,  or  such  monks  as  lifed 
in  communities,  were  chiefly  regarded  bf 
the  Church,  ana  were  therefore  under  tbt 
direction  of  certain  laws  and  rules  of  ^h 
vernment,  of  which  we  shall  here  gini  a 
short  account    And, 

First,  All  men  were  not  allowed  to  taa 
monks  at  pleasure,  because  such  ao  ii- 
discriminate  permission  would  have  bMi 
detrimental  both  to  the  Church  and  Sialai 
Upon  this  account  the  civil  law  foibidi 
any  of  those  officers  called  cunala  1i 
become  monks,  unless  they  parted  wilk 
their  estates  to  others,  who  might  lens 
their  country  in  their  stead.  For  the  nni 
reason  servants  were  not  to  be  admittad 
into  any  monastery  without  their  masMS* 
leave.  Indeed,  Justinian  afterwards  abio* 
gated  this  law  by  an  edict  of  his  own, 
which  first  set  servants  at  liberty  from  thrit 
masters,  under  pretence  of  betaking  thsm- 
selves  to  a  monastic  life.  The  same  pn- 
cautions  were  observed  in  regard  to  mU' 
ried  persons  and  children.  The  fonnar 
were  not  to  embrace  the  monastic  lifie. 
unless  with  the  mutual  consent  of  bodi 
parties.  This  precaution  was  afterwards 
broke  through  by  Justinian:  but  the  Chaidi 
never  approved  of  this  innovation.  As  to 
children,  the  Council  of  Gangra  decreed 
that,  if  any  such,  under  pretence  of  reli- 
gion, forsook  their  parents,  they  should  be 
anathematized.  But  Justinian  enervated 
the  force  of  this  law  likewise,  forbidding 
parents  to  hinder  their  children  from  be- 
coming monks  or  clerks.  And  as  children 
were  not  to  turn  monks  without  cousent 
of  their  parents,  so  neither  could  parents 
oblige  their  children  to  embrace  a  monastic 
life  against  their  own  consent.    But  the 
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Council  af  Toledo,  a,  d.  633,  set 
tkis  precaution,  and  decreed  that, 
lier  the  de%otioQ  of  their  pareritSj  or 
own  profession  J  made  ihem  moiikf*, 
should  be  equally  bindiog,  aod  there 
Id  be  00  permission  to  return  to  a 
life  Oj^aiii,  as  was  before  allowablei 
.  a  parent  offered  a  child  before  he 
CApaole  of  giving  his  own  consenL 
The  mmmer  of  admission  lo  the  monastic- 
was  usually  by  some  change  of  habit 
aS)  not  to  signify  aoy  religious  mys- 
',  but  only  to  express  iheir  gravity  and 
mpl  01  llie  world.  Long  hair  was 
,jr»i  ihouj^ht  an  indecency  in  men,  and 
'it)g  of  secular  vanity  ■  and,  thercforcj 
polled  every  monk  at  his  admission* 
ish  him  from  seculars ;  but  they 
Ted  any,  for  fear  ihey  should 
too  like  the  priests  of  Uis.  This, 
fore,  was  the  ancient  tonsure,  in  op- 
ion  to  both  these  extremes.  As  lo 
ir  habit  and  clothings  the  rule  was  the 
iftizie  :  they  were  lo  be  decent  and  grave, 
mm  became  their  profession.  The  monks 
of  Tabennesu^^  in  Thebais,  seem  to  ha?e 
been  the  only  monks,  in  those  early  days, 
who  were  confined  lo  any  particular  habiL 
Sl  Jerome,  who  often  speaks  of  the  hiihit 
of  the  monks,  intimates  that  it  differed 
others  only  in  this,  that  it  wa5  a 
.per,  coarser,  and  meaner  raiment,  ex- 
ing  iheir  humUiiy  and  contempt  of 
world,  without  any  singulariiy  or  af- 
ion.  That  father  is  very  severe 
St  the  practice  of  some  who  appeared 
ins  or  sackcloth.  And  Cassian 
les  others,  who  carried  wooden  crosses 
umlly  about  their  necks,  which  was 
proper  to  excite  the  laughter  of  the 
aiors*  In  short,  the  Western  monks 
uaJy  a  common  habit^  the  philosophic 
lum,  as  many  other  Christians  did. 
Salvian  seems  to  give  an  exact  de* 
tion  of  the  habit  and  tonsure  of  the 
ks,  when,  reflecting  on  the  Africans 
"  eir  treatment  of  them,  he  says,  *^  ihey 
scAfL-e  ever  see  a  man  with  short 
'j  Q  pale  face,  and  habited  in  a  pallium, 
lOut  reviling,  and  bestowing  some  re- 
hful  language  on  him.'' 
e  read  of  no  solemn  vow,  or  profes- 
t,  required  at  their  admisc»ion :  but 
underwent  a  triennial  probation, 
which  time  they  were  inured  lo 
tBxerci«^»  of  the  monastic  life.  If,  after 
time  was  expired,  they  chose  to  con- 
the  fi^ame  exercise^^  they  were  then 
mitted  without  any  farther  ceremony 
mio  tke  communay.    This  was  the  method 


prescribed  by  Pachomius^lhe  father  of  the 
monks  of  Tabennesus,  from  which  all 
others  took  their  model. 

Nor  waf  there,  as  yet,  any  solemn  vow 
of  poverty  required;  though  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  men  voluntarily  to  reiiounce  the 
world  by  disponing  of  their  estates  to  cha- 
ritable uses,  before  they  entered  into  a 
community,  where  they  were  to  enjoy  all 
things  in  common.  Nor  did  they,  after 
renouncing  their  own  estates,  seek  lo  en- 
rich themselves,  or  their  monasteries,  by 
begging,  or  accepting,  the  e .states  of  others. 
The  Western  monks  did  not  always  adhere 
to  this  rule,  as  appears  from  some  imperial 
laws  made  to  restrain  their  avarice.  But 
the  monks  of  Eg)*pt  were  generally  jus>l  to 
their  pretensions,  and  would  accept  of  no 
donations  but  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 
St^Die,  indeed;  did  not  wholly  renounce  all 
property,  but  kept  their  estates  in  iheir 
own  hands,  the  whole  yearly  revenue  of 
which  they  distributed  in  charitable  uses.  ; 

As  the  monasteries  had  no  staiiding 
revenues,  all  the  monks  were  obliged  to 
exercise  themselves  in  bodily  labor  lo 
roainlain  themselves  without  being  bur- 
densome to  others.  They  had  no  idle 
mendicants  among  them :  they  looked 
upon  a  monk  that  did  not  work  as  no 
betler  than  a  covetous  delrauder.  Soxo- 
men  tells  us,  that  Serapion  pre>ided  over 
a  monastery  of  ten  thousand  monks,  near 
Arsinoe,  in  Egypt,  who  all  labored  with 
their  own  hands,  by  which  means  they  not 
only  mainlaiued  themselves,  but  had 
enough  lo  relieve  the  poor. 

The  monasteries  were  commonly  divi- 
ded into  several  parts,  and  proper  officers 
appointed  over  each  of  them.  Every  ten 
mouks  were  subject  to  one,  who  was  called 
tlie  dtcanuSj  or  deariy  from  his  presiding 
over  ten ;  and  every  hundred  bail  another 
officer  called  untenarius^  from  his  pres»idmg 
over  a  hundred.  Above  these  were  the 
P^rtif  or  fathers  of  the  monasteries,  called 
likewise  uMu/m,  abbots^  from  ihe  Greek 
dSiaT^  which  si^nifieB father ;  and  hegnmmi 
fhyovfuyf)  prcndcvU;  and  archimaiuintei^ 
from  mandrUj  a  sheep-fold.  The  buj?ines8 
of  the  deans  was  to  exact  every  man^s 
daily  task,  and  bring  it  to  the  acoHomus,  or 
steward,  who  gave  a  monthly  account 
thereof  lo  the  father,  or  abbot.    (See  -f^'^t) 

To  their  bodily  exercises  they  joined 
others  that  were  spiritual.  The  first  of 
the^e  was  a  perpetual  repentance.  Upon 
which  account  the  life  oi  a  monk  is  otten 
styled  the  H/v  of  a  mourner.  And  in  allu- 
sion to  thisj  the  ifile  of  Canopus^  ueai 
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Alexandria,  formerly  a  place  of  great 
lewdness,  was,  upoa  the  translation  and 
settlement  of  the  monks  of  Tabennesus 
there,  called  Insula  MdancuSy  the  Isle  of  Re- 
pentance. 

The  next  spiritual  exercise  was  extra- 
onlinary  fasting.  The  Egpytian  monks 
kept  every  day  a  fast  till  three  in  the 
afternoon,  excepting  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  the  fifty  aavs  of  Pentecost.  Some 
exercised  themselves  with  very  great  aus- 
terities, fasting  two,  three,  four,  or  ^ve 
days  together;  but  this  practice  was  not 
generally  approved.  They  did  not  think 
such  excessive  abstinence  of  any  use,  but 
rather  a  disservice  to  religion.  Pacho- 
mius's  rule,  which  was  said  to  be  given 
him  by  an  angel,  permitted  every  man  to 
eat.  (frink,  and  labor,  according  to  his 
bodily  strength.  So  that  fasting  was  a  dis- 
cretionary thing,  and  matter  of  choice,  not 
compulsion. 

Their  fastings  were  accompanied  with 
extraordinary  and  frequent  returns  of  de- 
votion. The  monks  of  Palestine,  Meso- 
potamia, and  other  parts  of  the  East,  had 
six  or  seven  canonical  hours  of  prayer. 
Besides  which  they  had  their  constant 
vigils,  or  nocturnal  meetings.  The  monks 
of  Egypt  met  only  twice  a  day  for  public 
devotion ;  but,  in  their  private  cells,  whilst 
they  were  at  work,  they  were  always  re- 
peating psalms,  and  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  intermixing  prayers  with  their 
bodily  labor.  St.  Jerome's  description  of 
their  devotion  is  very  lively:  "When 
they  are  assembled  together  (says  that 
father),  psalms  are  sung,  and  Scriptures 
read :  then,  prayers  being  ended,  they  all 
sit  down,  and  the  father  begins  a  discourse 
to  them,  which  they  hear  with  the  pro- 
foundest  silence  and  veneration.  His  words 
make  a  deep  impression  on  them ;  their 
eyes  overflow  with  tears^  and  the  speaker's 
commendation  is  the  weeping  of  his 
hearers.  Yet  no  one's  grief  expresses  itself 
in  an  indecent  strain.  But  when  he  comes 
to  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  of 
future  happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the 
world  to  come,  then  one  may  observe  each 
/  of  them,  with  a  gentle  sigh,  and  eyes  lifted 
up  to  heaven,  say  within  himself,  *0  that  I 
had  the  wings  of  a  dove,  for  then  would  1 
Hee  away,  and  be  at  rest!'"  In  some 
places,  they  had  the  Scriptures  read  during 
their  meals  at  table.  This  custom  was  first 
brought  up  in  the  monasteries  of  Cappa- 
docia,  to  prevent  idle  discourses  and  con- 
tentions. But  in  Egypt  they  had  no  occa- 
sion for  this  remedy;  for  they  were  taught 


to  eat  their  meat  in  silence.  PaUadim 
mentions  one  instance  more  of  their  devo- 
tion, which  was  only  occasional ;  namelj, 
their  psalmody  at  the  reception  of  aay 
brethren,  or  conducting  them  with  singing 
of  psalms  to  their  habitation. 

The  laws  did  not  allow  monks  to  iDtemt 
themselves  in  an^  public  affitirs,  eilber 
ecclesiastical  or  civil ;  and  those  who  ware 
called  to  any  employment  in  the  Cbofch, 
were  obliged  to  quit  their  monastery  there* 
upon.  Nor  were  they  permitted  to  ea- 
croach  upon  the  duties,  or  rights  and  pa* 
vileges,  of  the  secular  clergy. 

By  the  laws  of  their  fir^t  institatioQ,  ii 
all  parts  of  the  East,  their  habitation  «M 
not  to  be  in  cities,  or  places  of  public  co»- 
course,  but  in  deserts,  and  private  ralii^ 
menU«,  as  their  very  name  implied.  His 
famous  monk  Anthony  used  to  say,  "Hot 
the  wilderness  was  as  natural  to  a  monk, 
as  water  to  a  fish ;  and  therefore  a  monk 
in  a  city  was  auite  out  of  his  element,  liks 
a  fish  upon  ory  land."  Theodosios  ei- 
acted,  that  all  who  made  profession  of  the 
monastic  life  should  be  obliged  by  the 
civil  magistrate  to  betake  themselves  to 
the  wilderness,  as  their  proper  habitatioR. 
Barodius,  by  mistake,  reckons  this  law  t 
punishment,  and  next  to  a  persecation  d 
the  monks.  Justinian  madfe  laws  to  t^B 
same  purpose,  forbidding  the  EasM 
monks  to  appear  in  cities ;  bnt,  if  they  hid 
any  business  of  concern  to  be  trannctod 
there,  they  might  do  it  by  their  ApoensBn 
or  Respansales.  that  is,  their  procton  or 
syndics,  whicn  every  monastery  was  il*  | 
lowed  for  that  purpose. 

But  this  rule  aamitted  of  some  exeep* 
tions.  As,  first,  in  times  of  common  danger 
to  the  faith.  Thus  Anthony  came  to  Alex- 
andria, at  the  request  of  Athanasins,  to 
confute  the  Arian  heresy.  Sometimei 
they  thought  it  necessary  to  come  and 
intercede  with  the  emperors  and  jadges 
for  condemned  criminals.  Thus  the  mooto 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Antioch  forsook 
their  cells,  to  intercede  with  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  who  was  highly  displeased 
with  that  city  for  demolishing  the  imperial 
statutes.  Afterwards,  indeed,  this  prac- 
tice grew  into  an  abuse,  and  the  roooks 
were  not  contented  to  petition,  but  wookl 
sometimes  come  in  great  bodies  or  troops 
and  deliver  criminals  by  force.  To  repress 
which  tumuhuous  way  of  proceeding,  A^ 
cadi  us  published  a  law,  forbidding  any 
such  attempts  under  very  severe  penakieSb 

As  the  monks  of  the  ancient  Chnrch 
were  under  no  solemn  vow  or  profession, 
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Tly  to  be  lake  ihern  selves 
again*  Juliaa  himself 
oUce  in  the  monaslic  liabil.  The 
is  observed  of  ConstanSt  ihe  son  of 
Coast  ant  in  e^  who  umirped  the  empire  in 
Britain.  The  rule  of  Pachomius,  by  whic  h 
ibe  Egyptian  manks  were  governed,  has 
Mthixig  of  any  vow  at  their  entrance,  nor 
ishment  for  such  as  deserted  tlieir 
rward^. 

BS  of  time,  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  inflict  some  punishment  on  fiucli  as 
letBrned  to  a  secular  life.  The  civil  law 
rludes  deserters  from  the  privilege  of 
atjoo.  Justinian  added  another  pun- 
eot;  which  was,  that  if  ihey  were 
isaed  of  any  substance^  it  should  be  all 
ileil  to  the  monastery,  which  thev  iiad 
:ed.  The  censures  of  the  Church 
likewise  indicted  on  deserting  monks 
ia  the  fifth  century. 

The  monasiic  life  soon  made  a  very 
mftt  progress  all  over  the  Christian  workl 
RnfiooSy  who  traveUed  through  the  East  in 
373,  assures  us  there  were  almost  as  many 
aiqiiks  tn  the  de^rts,  as  inhabitants  in  the 
dtie«.  From  the  wilderneas  (contrary  to 
ili  original  institution)  it  made  its  way 
inla  the  towns  and  cities,  where  it  multi- 
pIM  greatly;  for  the  &ame  author  informs 
us,  toil,  in  the  single  city  of  O.viriuca, 
ihere  were  more  monasteries  than  honses, 
and  above  30j000  monks.  Here  follows  a 
sitort  histor)'  of  the  principal  founders 
of  the  monastic  life  in  trie  several  parts  of 
Chrii^iendom. 

^     ^ony  (as  has  been  observed)  founded 
■[  rei^ularand  perfect  monasteries  in 
.    „^  ,^-.vcr  Thebaic,  and  Sl  Pachomiu^  in 
I  ite  upper.     Macarius,  the  Kgyptjan,  peo- 
r   Dle*1    u\e  desert**  of  Scethis  with  monks. 
j    brought  the  monastic  lifo   into 
le.     Gregory,  tlie   apostle    of    Ai- 
l   lutirjiia^  did  the  like  in  that  comitry.     But 
■    Sf.    BaMl    is  penerally   considered  as  the 
it  her  and   patriarch  of  the  Eastern 
It  was  he  who  reduced  the  me- 
lius uc  iife  to  a  fived  slate  of  unitormity, 
I    who  united  the  Anchorels  and  CcrnobiteS] 
^Md  obliged  them  to  engage  themselves  by 
HBvinn  vows,     ll  was  St.  Basd  who  pre* 
loilied  rules  for  the  government  and  di- 
HiCtion  of  the  monasteries,  lo  which  most 
of  die  disciples  of  Anthony,  Pachomius, 
aad  Maoftriua^  and  the  oihej  ancient  fathers 
ofliwdeiearts,  submitted.  And  to  this  day, 
lU  ^e    Greeks,    Neatorians,    Melchites, 
Gtoigiaotf^   Min?:relianEf,  and  Armenians, 
Mlow  the  rule  of  8t.  Basil. 
Th%  OM^toaatic  profession  made  no  leas 


progress  in  the  West.  Alhanasius,  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,  retiring  to  Rome,  about 
the  year  339,  with  several  priests,  and  two 
Egyptian  monks,  made  known  to  several 
pious  peri»ons  the  life  of  Anthony,  who 
then  lived  in  the  desert  of  Thebaia  ;  upon 
which  many  were  desirous  to  embrace  so 
holy  a  profession.  To  this  elTect,  several 
monasteries  were  bnilt  at  Rome,  and  this 
example  was  soon  followed  all  over  Italy. 
Benedict  appeared  in  that  country  towards 
the  latter  end  of  ihe  fifth  century,  and  pub- 
lished his  rule,  which  was  universally  re- 
ceived ihronghout  the  West;  for  which 
reason  that  saint  was  styled  the  patriarch 
of  the  Western  monks,  as  St,  Basjl  was  of 
the  Eastorn. 

France  owes  the  institution  of  the  mo* 
naslic  iife  to  St,  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours, 
in  the  fourth  century;  who  built  the  mo- 
nasteries of  Liguge  and  ^larmouiier.  The 
Council  of  Saragoseaj  in  Spain,  anno  380, 
which  condemns  the  practice  of  clergy- 
men, who  affected  to  wear  the  rnonasticat 
habits,  is  a  proof  that  there  were  monks 
in  that  kingdom  in  the  fourth  cejitury.  be- 
fore St.  Donatus  went  thither  out  of  Africa, 
with  seventy  disciples,  and  founded  the 
raonastery  of  Sirbita. 

Augustine,  being  sent  into  England  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  year  596,  to 
preach  the  faith,  at  the  same  time  intro- 
duced the  monastic  state  into  this  king- 
dom, ll  made  so  great  a  progress  here, 
that,  within  the  space  of  200  year,^,  there 
were  thirty  kings  and  queens  who  pre- 
ferred the  religious  habit  to  their  crowns, 
and  founded  stately  monasteries,  where 
they  ended  their  days  in  retirement  and 
solitude. 

The  monastic  profession  was  also  carried 
into  Ireland  by  St  Patrick,  who  is  looked 
upon  as  the  apostle  of  ihat  kingdom,  and 
multiplied  there  in  ?o  prodigious  a  manner, 
thai  it  was  called  the  Island  of  JSaints/ — 
Broifghtcfu. 

MONOPHVSITES,  (From  t^^r,  W«j, 
and  ^t<r<r,  naiura.)  A  general  name  given 
to  all  those  sectaries  in  the  Levant  who 
only  own  one  nature  in  our  bleeped  Sa- 
vtuua,  and  who  maintain  that  the  divine 
and  human  nature  of  Jesus  Chhist  were 
so  uniled  as  to  form  only  one  nalure,  yet 
without  any  change,  confusion,  or  mLvlUfB 
of  the  two  nature:!.  ♦ 

MQNOTH ELITES.  Christian  heretic* 
in  the  seventh  century,  so  cailed  from  the 
Greek  words  /»«»'<»?■  and  tkKnfKi,  because  they 
maintained,  that,  though  there  were  two 
natures  ia  J£st;s  CaaisT^  the  human  and 
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the  divine,  ihere  was  but  one  will,  which 
was  the  divine. 

The  author  of  this  sect  was  Theodore, 
Bishop  of  Pharan  in  Arabia,  who  first 
started  the  question,  and  maintained  that 
the  manhood  in  Christ  was  so  united  to 
the  Word,  that,  though  it  had  its  faculties, 
it  did  not  act  by  itself,  but  the  whole  act 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Word,  which 
gave  it  the  motion.  Thus,  he,  said,,  it  was 
the  manhood  of  Christ  that  suffered  hun- 
ger, thirst,  and  pain  ;  but  the  hunger,  thirst, 
and  pain  were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Worix 
In  short,  the  Word  was  the  sole  author 
and  mover  of  all  the  operations  and  wills 
in  Christ. 

Sergius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was 
of  the  same  sentiment ;  and  the  £mperor 
Heraclius  embraced  the  party  so  mucn  the 
more  willingly,  as  he  thought  it  a  means 
of  reconciling  some  other  heretics  to  the 
Church. 

Pope  Martin  I.  called  a  council  at  Rome 
in  649,  upon  the  question  about  the  two 
operations  and  two  wills.  In  this  council, 
at  which  were  present  105  Italian  bishops, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Monolhelites  was  gene- 
rally condemned.  The  Emperor  Constans, 
who  looked  upon  this  condemnation  as  a 
kind  of  rebellion,  caused  Pope  Martin  to 
be  violently  carried  away  from  Rome,  and. 
after  most  cruel  usage  banished  him  to 
Chersona. 

However,  this  heresy  was  finally  con- 
demned in  the  sixth  general  council,  held 
at  Constantinople,  under  Constantino  Po- 
gonatus,  in  the  year  680. 

MONTANISTS.  Christian  heretics,  who 
sprung  up  about  the  year  171,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.  They 
were  so  called  from  their  leader,  the  Here- 
siarch  Montanus,  a  Phrygian  by  birth, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  styled  Phry- 
gians and  Cataphrygians. 

Montanus,  it  is  said,  embraced  Chris- 
tianity in  hopes  of  rising  to  the  dignities 
of  the  Churcn.  He  pretended  to  inspira- 
tion, and  gave  out  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  instructed  him  in  several  points  which 
had  not  been  revealed  to  tne  apostles. 
Priscilla  and  Maximilla,  two  enthusiastic 
women  of  Phrjrgia,  presently  became  his 
disciples,  and  in  a  short  tmie  he  had  a 
great  number  of  followers.  The  bishops 
of  Asia,  being  assembled  together,  con- 
demned his  prophecies,  and  excommuni- 
cated those  who  dispersed  them.  After- 
wards, ihev  wrote  an  account  of  what  had 
passed  to  the  Western  churches,  where  the 


pretended  prophecies  of  Montanus  aod  hii 
followers  were  likewise  condemned. 

The  Montanists,  finding  themselves  ei* 
posed  to  the  censure  of  the  whole  Chonh, 
formed  a  schism,  and  set  np  a  distinct  so- 
ciety, under  the  direction  of  those  whi 
called  themselves  prophets.  Montainis,ii 
conjunction  with  Priscilla  and  Maiimilh, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  sect 

These  sectaries  made  no  altertdon  is 
the  creed.  They  only  held  that  the  Holt 
Spirit  made  Montanus  his  oisan  for  da- 
livering  a  more  perfect  form  of  diseiplkM 
than  that  whica  was  delivered  by  the 
apostles.  They  refused  communioororefv 
to  those  who  were  guilty  of  notoriov 
crimes,  and  believed  tnat  the  bishops  bad 
no  authority  to  reconcile  them.  They  held 
it  unlawful  to  fiy  in  time  of  persecotioa 
They  condemned  second  marriage,  il* 
lowed  the  dissolution  of  marriage,  and  ob* 
served  three  Lents. 

The  Montanists  became  separated  iato 
two  branches,  one  of  yfhich  were  the  diaa> 
pies  of  Proclus,  and  the  other  of  JEadbkm. 
The  latter  are  charged  with  following  tbe 
heterodoxy  of  Praxeas  and  Sabellius  cot* 
ceming  the  Trinity. 

MONUMENT.  The  memorial  fdaeei 
over  the  body  of  a  Christian,  after  hii  ba- 
rial  in  consecrated  ground. 

The  earliest  monuments  in  Enekad 
which  have  come  down  to  us  are,  p^bapf, 
not  older  than  the  Norman  Conquest;  ud 
the  most  ancient  is  the  simplest  form.  A 
stone  coffin  is  covered  with  a  sin^e  stfloe 
slab,  which  is  also  the  only  lecipieot  of 
whatever  device  may  be  designed  tocoa- 
memorate  the  tenant  of  the  narrow  dwdUif 
over  which  it  closes.  So  earlyas  the  middia 
of  the  ninth  century  (840]),  Kenneth,  Kog 
of  Scotland,  made  an  ordinance  that  aoJi 
coffins  should  be  adorned  with  the  sign  d 
the  cross,  in  token  of  sanctity,  on  which ao 
one  was  on  any  account  to  tread;  aod, 
perhaps,  there  were  none  but  purely  reli- 
gious emblems  employed  for  oome  geoe- 
rations  after  this  time.  The  sign  of  iba 
cross  still  continued  for  centuries  the  moal 
usual  ornament  of  tombs,  but  by-amMyr 
it  became  associated  with  others  wbieh 
were  most  of  them  intended  to  desigoata 
the  profession  of  him  whose  dost  tber 
honored.  Hence  we  have  the  crozier  and 
mitre,  with  perhaps  a  chalice  and  pateo, 
upon  the  tomb  of  an  ecclesiastic,  of  an 
abbot  J  or  a  bishop ;  the  knight  hasaswoid, 
and  his  shield  at  first  plain,  but  afterwards 
charged  with  his  arms  on  his  tomb.  Some- 
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iifl  approach  to  religious  allesrory  is 
ftvered  on  monuments  even  ojf  \he^e 
'  early  ageU;  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
or  croiser  sinck  into  ihe  mouth  of  a 
ftni  or  cockatrice^  indicating  the  vic- 
-vf  the  cross  and  of  the  Church  over 
[^ devil.    These,  and   the  like  devices, 
ing  before  any  aitempl  at  the  human 
wa«  made,  are  in  low  relief,  or  in- 
led  ontline. 

p'-aad-by   the  human  fisnire  was   ad- 

recnmbent,  and  arrayed  ia  the  dress 

pe  individual  commemorated  ;  and  this 

I  soon  rose  from  low  relief  to  an  effi|*y 

ioll  proportions.    The  knight  and  the 

iiastic   are  now   dif«;overed  so  per- 

attired  according  to  their  order  and 

that   the   antiquary    gathers    his 

rletlge  of  rostume  from  these  venerable 

ihi».     Some  affecting  lessons  of  mor- 

'  arc  now  forcibly  inculcated  by  cir- 

Islancps  introduced  into  the  sciilptiire; 

Hnstance,   the  figure  of  iho  deceased 

lars  nearly  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  and 

i  in  a  shroud;  a  few  instances  occur  in 

ch  the  corpse  thus  represented  is  below 

preft-nialion  of  the  living  person.    An- 

&r  interesting  intimation  ot  the  charac- 

'  of  the  deceased  appears  in  the  crossed 

f  of  those  who  had  vowed  a  pilgrimage 

!  Holy  Land ;  and  the  lioi|  is  frequently 

J,  as  well  as  the  serpent,  at  the  feet 

be  recumbent  tigure,  perhaps  in  allu- 

I  to  the  words  of  the  rsalmiist,  *'TliOU 

,  tread  upon  the  lion  and    adder;  the 

Big  lion  and  dragon  shall  thou  irample 

"hy  feet,'' 

"  I  time  the  tomb  has  been  gradu- 

asing  in   height  and  in  general 

hdor,    the    sides    are    adorned    with 

in   several  compartments,  which 

I  into  niches  or  panels,  according  to  the 

nee  of  architectural  design,  and  at  last 

are  surmounted  with  an  arch,  low  at 

&nd  litde  decorated,  but  afterwards 

elaborately  wrought  into  a  rich  ca- 

Ueligious  allegories  become  more 

^plej^  on  the  sides  of  the  tomb,  and  we 

instances  of  some  which  have  since 

borrowed  by  artists  of  name,  and 

ups  accounted  new  by  many ;  for  ia- 

te.  it  is  not  rare  to  see  a  representa- 

f  ot  llie  soul  of  the  dying  conveyed  to 

rerj  by  angels,  while  the  corpse  lies 

on  the   litter,  and   this   was  a   design 

en  for  the  cenotaph  of  the  Princess 

rlotte,    The  relatives  of  the  deceased 

omeiimes  represented  by  many  small 

■es  in  the  niches;  or  armorial  bearings 

ptfoduced,  sparing  at  tirat,  and  often, 


as  on  the  tomb  of  Lionell  Lord  Wells,  in 
Melhley  church,  supported  on  the  breasts 
of  angels.  Angels  also  frequently  support 
the  head  of  the  recumbent  figure,  and  at 
the  feet  are  somelimes  one  or  more  priests 
with  an  open  book  in  their  hands.  The 
space  in  the  wall  behind  the  tomb  and 
beneath  the  canopy  allows  of  allegorical 
devices,  somelimes  in  fresco,  sometimes  in 
mosaic.  But  what  most  demands  atten- 
lion  are  the  recumbent  figures  themselves, 
generally  with  both  hands  raised  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer;  or,  if  they  be  bishops, 
with  the  right  hand  as  if  giving  a  bless* 
ing.  The  effigies  of  the  man  and  his  wife 
appear  always  on  the  same  tomb,  lying 
side  by  side,  and  in  the  same  pious  atti* 
tude;  a  frequently  recurrirrg  sight,  which 
inspired  the  lines  of  Piers  Plowman  :— 

•*Kn|flltts  fit  t^t  confsancc  cUlr    tot  tte 

n&ncs, 
Slllr  ft  acmcia  scnutrs  »  sartrt)  upon  c  rttr, 
Sln^  lobrli*  laUfesr  3?  turonQl)!  \t}>ti\  tig  \^K 

sftJes," 

And  surely  there  is  a  beauty  and  pro- 
priety in  that  character  of  monuments  for 
Christian  men  in  Christian  churches,  which 
could  suggest  the  wortls, 

"0lte  rt  SftneH  sr^nttsjseicrrTJ  ofon  cttfcr" 

far  greater  than  we  recognise  in  the  vain- 
glorious boastings  of  success  in  secular 
pursuils,  perhaps  even  in  sinful  under- 
takings, which  Climber  church  walls.  It 
is  a  holier  thought  to  remember  what  was 
sacred  in  the  Christian  man ;  who,  im- 
perfect as  he  may  have  been,  was  yet»  as 
he  was  a  Christian,  in  some  sense  a  saint, 
and  to  embody  it  in  some  pious  attitude 
upon  his  tomb,  than  to  forget  everything 
that  is  Christian,  and  to  celebrate  only  the 
sectalar  or  the  vicious. 

Gorgeous  as  some  of  these  tombs  are, 
they  did  not  satisfy  the  splendor  of  that 
age,  and  the  canopy  swells  into  an  actual 
chiipeK  somelimes  in  the  body  of  the 
larger  church,  as  that  of  VV^illiam  of  Wyke- 
ham^  in  Winchester,  and  those  of  CartU- 
nal  Beaufort,  and  Bishops  VVaynflete  and 
Fox,  in  the  same  cathedral.  Sometimes 
the  chapel  is  a  building  complete  in  itself, 
as  that  of  the  Beauchamps,  at  St.  Mary^s 
Church,  Warwick,  and  that  of  Henry  VIL 
at  Westminster 

MORALITIES,  MYSTERIES,  and  MI- 
RACLES.   A  kind  of  theatrical  represen- 
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tatioDs,  which  were  made  by  the  monks, 
friars,  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  the  vehicle  of  instruction  to  the 
people.  Their  general  character  was  the 
same,  but  the  miracles  may  be  distin- 
guished as  those  which  represented  the 
miracles  wrought  by  the  holy  confessors, 
and  the  sufferings  by  which  the  perseve- 
rance of  the  martyrs  was  manifested ;  of 
which  kind  the  iirst  specified  by  name  is 
a  scenic  representation  of  the  legend  of  St. 
Catherine.  The  moralities  were  certain 
allegorical  representations  of  virtues  or 
vices,  always  so  contrived  as  to  make 
virtue  seem  desirable,  and  vice  ridiculous 
and  deformed.  The  mysteries  were  repre- 
sentations often  of  great  length,  and  re- 
quiring several  days^  performance,  of  the 
Scripture  narrative,  or  of  several  parts  of 
it,  as,  for  instance,  the  descent  of  Christ 
into  hell.  Of  these  mysteries,  two  com- 
plete series  have  lately  been  published 
Irom  ancient  manuscripts,  the  Townley  MyS' 
teriesj  performed  by  the  monks  of  Wood- 
church,  near  Wakefield,  and  the  different 
leading  companies  of  tnat  town ;  and  the 
Coventry  Mysteries,  performed  with  like 
help  ot  the  trades  m  Coventry,  by  the 
Gray  Friars  of  that  ancient  city.  Both  of 
these  collections  begin  with  the  creation, 
and  carry  on  the  story  in  different  pageants 
or  scenes  until  the  judgment  day. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  these  plays 
are  free  from  the  deformities  of  every 
other  kind  of  literature  of  the  times  to 
which  they  are  referred;  nor  that  tlie  per- 
formance of  them  was  without  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  coarseness  of  an  unrefined 
age  than  would  be  tolerated  now :  neither 
need  it  be  concealed  that  the  theology 
therein  embodied  was  sometimes  rather 
popish  than  Catholic. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that 
these  miracles  J  mysteries^  and  moralities  j 
were  wholesome  for  the  times ;  and  that 
though  they  afterwards  degenerated  into 
actual  abuses,  yet  that  they  are  not  to  be 
condemned  without  measure  and  without 
mercy. 

Their  history  and  character  are  interest- 
ing, not  only  as  giving  a  fair  picture  of  the 
character  of  remote  ages,  but  also  because 
they  seem  to  be  the  original  from  which 
arose  stage  plays  and  oratorios. 

iMORAVIANS,  or  UNITED  BRETH- 
REN. A  sect  generally  said  to  have 
aris-en  under  Nicholas  Lewis,  count  of 
Zinzendorf,  a  German  nobleman  of  the 
last  century,  and  thus  called  because  the 


first  converts  to  their  syMera  were  some 
Moravian  families.  According  to  the  «► 
ciety's  own  account,  however,  they  deiive 
their  origin  from  the  Greek  Churdi  in  tht 
ninth  century,  when,  by  the  iastmmeo* 
tality  of  Methodius  and  CrrillaSf  two 
Greek  monks,  the  kings  of  Bolgaiia  aad 
Moravia  being  converted  to  me  fiuth. 
were,  together  with  their  subjects,  nnilra 
in  communion  with  the  Greek  ChindL 
Methodius  was  their  first  bi^op,  and  kg 
their  use  Cyrillus  translated  the  &riptQiei 
into  the  Sclavonian  language. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  becaQM 
the  Moravians  have  bishops,  they  are  I« 
to  be  blamed  than  other  dissentuig  lectL 
But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  doobt  thai 
exists  with  respect  to  the  validity  of  iheit 
orders,  an  episcopal  church  m&j  be,  as 
the  Moravians  and  Romanists  of  thiseonih 
try  are,  in  a  state  of  schism.  And  ihi 
very  fact  that  the  difference  between  theiB 
and.  the  Church  is  not  great,  if  this  be  flO| 
makes  the  sin  of  their  schism,  in  not  eco- 
forming,  yet  greater. 

Though  the  Brethren  acknowledge  M 
other  standard  of  truth  than  the  sacn^ 
Scriptures,  they  in  general  profess  to  tfi* 
here  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  Fiilk 
Both  in  their  Summary  of  Christian  Doe- 
trine,  which  is  used  for  the  instruction  oC 
their  children,  and  in  their  general  in* 
structions  and  sermons,  they  teadi  tk 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  and  in  thdr 
prayers,  hymns,  and  litanies,  address  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holt  Ghost,  in  ihi 
same  manner  as  is  done  in  other  Chxiidai 
Churches;  yet  they  chiefly  direct  tbeir 
hearers  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  appoADted  i 
channel  of  the  Deity,  to  whom  God  ii 
known  and  made  manifest  unto  mas. 
They  dwell  upon  what  he  has  done  and 
suffered,  ami  upon  the  glorious  descripdoM 
given  of  him  as  an  Almighty  Saviour. 
They  recommend  love  to  him,  as  the  coo- 
straining  principle  of  the  Christian's  con- 
duct ;  and  their  general  manner  is  mon 
by  beseeching  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God, 
than  by  alarming  them  with  the  tenocs 
of  the  law,  and  the  threatenings  agaiost 
the  impenitent,  which  they,  however,  tk) 
not  fail  occasionallv  to  set  before  their 
hearers.  They  avoid,  as  much  as  possible, 
everything  that  would  lead  to  controversy; 
and  though  they  strongly  insist  uj^Q  sal- 
vation by  grace  alone  through  faith,  jel 
they  wull  not  enter  into  any  explanation, 
or  give  any  decided  opinion,  conceroing 

E articular  election.    They  have,  therefore, 
een  considered  byhighCalvinistsasleaa- 
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Irniiniaoism,  and  by  others  as  Cal* 

i ;  but  ihey  themselves  decline  ihe 

ilioTi  of  either  name,  and  conceive  that 

&pel  may  be  preached  by  both.   They 

to   believe   that  the   kingdom  of 

5IST  is  not  confined  to  anv  parly,  com- 

lity,    or    church;    and    tliey   consider 

EkBelve«,  lliough  closely  united  in  one 

f  or  visible  church,  as  Fpirilually  joined 

bond  of  Chrtsiian  love  to  all  who 

{taught  of  God,  and  belong  to  the  uni- 

il  fhtirch  of  Ckrist*  however  much 

r  may  differ  in  forms,  which  they  deem 

essentials. 

Crantz^t    History  of  ihe    Brethren^ 
Tg's  Exposition  of  Ckrijitmn  Doc- 
py    Ratio    DincipiirKD   Unit.  Fratrumj  by 
it  7.  kc. 

lORMOXlSTS,  or  LATTER  DAY 
"*iTS,  A  wretched  company  of  uu- 
and  blasphemous  fanatics^  the  fol- 
m  of  one  Joseph  Smith,  an  American, 
DO  whose  pretentled  revelations  their  i in- 
|iielies  are  founded.  In  the  year  1826, 
thtfl  wrvtched  man  pretended  to  have  been 
■tiiirertcd  by  an  angel  to  a  cave^  where  he 
[Ibond  certain  golden  plates^  in:«cribed  w^th 
£^plian  characters,  and  containing  reve- 
fadiorift  supplementary  to  tho&e  of  the  Old 
lijid  New  Testament,  and  also  the  Urim 
^id  Thummim  of  Israel,  and  the  breast* 
of  the  high  priest.  It  is  neediest  to 
^  that  the  whole  is  a  gross  imposition, 
riany  have  been  led  away  by  the  pre- 
15ns  ot'this  man,  the  principal  body  of 
have  established  themselves  in  a 
rhich  they  call  Nauvoo,  in  the  diocese 
(is^uri,  Ignited  States.  The  eiudent 
eclesiastical  history  sometimes  finds  it 
Ilfliciilt  to  credit  the  account  given  of  the 
"  lie  and  Cerinlhian  heretics,  and  of 
imposture  of  certain  arch-heretics; 
^ihese  Mormonisls,  now  existing*  and 
,  it  is  to  be  feared,  increasing  among 
ire,  if  possible,  even  more  absurd  and 
'(JUS  in  their  opinions  and  practices. 

Mormons  have  now   abandoned 

iroo  and  moved  further  weM,  into  the 

y, around  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  the 

r  of  Utah.    Their  principal  increase 

ived  from  European   converts   and 

tAL  SIN.  (See  Sin.) 
riFlCATION.  Any  severe  pe- 
observed  on  a  religious  account, 
monificatton  of  sin  in  believers  is  a 
idoiy  enjoined  in  ihe  Sacred  Scriptures. 
lij^m.  viii.  13;  Col.  iii.  5)  It  consists  in 
^Hkmg  the  league  with  sin;  declaration 
^Bgeo  hosliliiy  against  it;  and  strong  re- 


shtance  to  it.  (Eph.  vi,  10,  &c,;  Gal.  v. 
24:  Rom,  vtii.  13,) 

MORTMAIN.  This  is  where  lands  are 
l^iven  to  some  spiritual  person  or  corpora- 
tion antl  to  their  succesaors ;  and  because 
the  lands  were  never  to  revert  to  the  do- 
nor, or  his  heirs,  and  by  that  means  the 
services  and  other  profils  due  for  the  same 
were  extinct,  therefore  it  was  called  a  gift 
morftia  manu. 

The  first  statute  against  mortmain  w^as 
that  of  Magna  Charta  (9  Hen.  III.  c, 
36)»  which  declares,  **  that  if  any  one 
shall  give  latids  to  a  religious  house,  the 
grant  shall  be  void,  and  the  land  forfeiteil 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee."  The  next  was  the 
7  Edvv.  I.  Slat.  iS,,  commonly  called  the 
statute  ^*  De  Religio&is,'^  which  restrained 
people,  at  the  lime  of  their  death  or  other- 
wise, from  giving  or  making  over  any 
lands  or  rents  to  churches  or  religious 
houses,  without  ihe  king's  leave  first  ob- 
tained. This  13  called  the  statute  of  mort- 
maifj ;  but  being  evaded,  the  13  of  Edw, 

I,  was  pa^Fed,  and  afterwards  by  the  15 
Rich,  IL  c,  5,  it  was  declared,*' that  it  was 
WLihin  the  compass  of  the  statute  of  Ed- 
ward L  to  convert  any  land  into  a  church- 
yardj  though  k  be  done  with  the  consent 
or  connivance  of  the  terlenent,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  pope's  bull.*' 

This  last  statute  extended  only  to  bodiet 
corporate^  and.  therefore,  by  the  23  Hen. 
VTIL  c.  lt)|  it  is  enacledj  *'lhal  if  any 
grants  of  lands  or  other  hereditaments 
ahouhi  be  made  in  trust  to  the  use  of  any 
churcheSj  chapels,  churchwardens,  guilds, 
fraternities,  &c.,  to  have  perpetual  obits, 
or  a  continual  service  of  a  priest  for  ever, 
or  for  sixty  or  eighty  years,  or  to  such  like 
uses  or  intents^  all  such  uses,  intents,  and 
purposes  shall  be  void  ;  they  beiripr  no  cor- 
poral ions^  but  erected  either  of  devoiionj 
or  else  by  the  common  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  all  coUaleral  assurances  made  for 
defeating  this  statute  fihall  be  void^  and  the 
said  statute  shall  be  expounded  most  be- 
neficially for  the  destruction  of  such  us4)a 
as  aforesaid.'^ 

Though  the  prohibition  by  the  statute 
of  mortmain  in  the  Ma^jna  Charta  was 
absolute,  yet  a  royal  charter  of  license 
(18  Edw,  HI,  slat,  ill.  c.  3^  afforded  relaiea- 
lion    of  the  restraint,  ana  by  the   17  Car. 

II.  e.  3,  the  following  relief  was  ghinted: 
— *^  Every  owner  of  any  impropriationSf 
tilhes,  or  portion  of  tithes,  in  any  parish 
or  chapelry,  maygi^e  and  annex ifie  same 
or  any  part  thereof,  unto  the  parsonage, 
or  vicarage  of  the  said  parish  church  or 
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chapel  where  the  same  do  lie  or  arise :  or 
settle  the  same  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  said  parsonage  or  vicarage,  or  of  the 
curate  and  curates  there  successively, 
where  the  parsonage  is  impropriate  ana 
no  vicar  enaowed,  without  any  license  or 
mortmain. 

''And  if  the  setded  maintenance  of  any 
parsonage,  vicarages,  churches  and  cha- 
pels united,  or  of  any  other  parsonage  or 
vicaran:e  with  cure,  shall  not  amount  to 
the  full  sum  of  100/.  a  year  clear  and 
above  all  charges  and  reprises,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  parson,  vicar,  and  incum- 
bent of  the  same,  and  his  successors,  to 
take  and  purchase  to  him  and  his  succes- 
sors lands  and  tenements,  rents,  tithes,  or 
other  hereditaments,  without  any  license 
of  mortmain."  This  dispensing  power  was 
carried  so  high  in  the  reign  of  King  James 
II.,  that  by  the  1  Wm .  III.  sess.  ii.  c.  2, 
it  was  enacted,  that  no  dispensation,  by 
''  non  obstante,"  to  any  statute  shall  be  al- 
lowed. By  the  7  &  8  Wm.  III.  c.  37,  and 
2  &  3  Anne,  c.  11;  certain  relaxations 
were  again  made ;  but  by  the  9  Geo.  III. 
c.  36,  further  restraints  were  imposed, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
Church  of  England  to  augment  poor  liv- 
ings, under  the  provisions  of  17  Car.  II.  c. 
3,  already  recited. 

^  Bv  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  4,  grants  of 
land,  for  sites  of  schools,  not  exceeding 
five  acres,  made  by  owners  or  tenants  in 
tail  are  valid,  although  the  grantor  die 
within  twelve  months. 

MORTUARY  {Mortuarium),  in  the  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical  law,  is  a  gift  left  by  a 
man  at  his  death  to  his  parish  church,  in 
recompense  of  personal  tithes  omitted  to 
be  paid  in  his  lifetime;  or,  it  is  that  beast, 
or  other  cattle,  which,  after  the  death  of 
the  owner,  by  the  custom  of  the  place, 
is  due  to  the  parson  or  vicar,  in  lieu  of 
tithes  or  offerings  forgot,  or  not  well  and 
truly  paid  by  him  that  is  dead. 

Selden  tells  us,  it  was  usual  anciently  to 
bring  the  mortuary  along  with  the  corpse, 
when  it  came  to  be  buried,  and  to  offer  it 
to  the  Church  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  sup- 
posed negligence  and  omission  the  de- 
ceased had  been  guilty  of  in  not  paying 
his  personal  tithes :  and  from  thence  it  was 
called  a  corpse  present. 

A  mortuary  is  not  properly  due  to  an  ec- 
clesiastical incumbent  from  any  but  those 
of  his  own  parish;  but  by  custom,  in  some 
places,  they  are  paid  to  the  incumbents  of 
other  parishes,  when  corpses  are  carried 
througK  them.     The  bishops  of  Bangor, 
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Landaff,  St.  David's,  &c.,  had  formeriy 
mortuaries  of  prieslB,  aboli^ed  by  12 
Anne,  stat.  ii.  c.  6.  And  it  waiscuslonuiy, 
ill  the  diocese  of  Chester,  for  the  bishop 
to  have  a  mortuary,  on  the  death  of  eteiy 
priest  dying  within  the  archdeaconry  of 
Chester,  of  his  best  beast,  saddle,  and  bii* 
die,  and  best  gown  or  cloak,  hat,  and  up* 
per  garment  under  the  gown.  By  28  Gm 
II.  c.  6,  mortuaries  are  now  commuted  iolt 
money  payments,  which  are  regulated  » 
follows: — "  No  parson,  vicar,  curate, pi*, 
rish  priest,  or  other,  shall  for  anypenon 
dying  or  dead,  and  being  at  the  time  of  hit 
death  of  the  value  in  movable  goods  of 
ten  marks  or  more,  clearly  above  his  debli 
paid,  and  under  the  sum  of  30/.,  take  for 
a  mortuary  above  3s,  Ad,  in  the  whole. 
And  for  a  person  dying  or  dead,  being  il 
the  time  of  his  death  of  the  value  of  S6L 
or  above,  clearly  above  his  debts  paid  it 
movable  goods,  and  under  the  valne  of 
40/.,  there  shall  no  more  be  taken  or  (ie> 
manded  for  a  mortuary,  than  6«.  8d  io  thi 
whole.  And  for  any  person  dying  or 
dead,  having  at  the  time  of  his  deamof 
the  value  in  movable  goods  of  40/.  or 
above,  to  any  sum  whatsoever  it  be  dearif 
above  his  debts  paid,  there  shall  be  M 
more  taken,  paid,  or  demanded  fora  moi^ 
tnary,  than  105.  in  the  whole." 

MO TRTT,  in  Church  music,  is  a  dxxt 
piece  of  music  highly  elaborated,  of  wbick 
the  subject  is  taken  from  the  psalms  or 
hvmns  of  the  church. 
'MOTHER  OF  GOD.  (See  AfarioWry, 
Virgin  Mary,  Ne^orians.)  "The  Viigm 
Mary,"  says  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  *^i» 
frequently  styled  the  Mother  of  Jksos  in 
the  language  of  the  evangelists,  and  by 
Elizabeth,  particularly,  the  mother  of  ut 
Lord,  as  also  by  the  general  consent  of 
the  Church,  because  he  which  was  boro 
of  her  was  God  {Deipard) ;  which,  beings 
compound  title,  begun  in  the  Greek  Chorch, 
was  resolved  into  its  parts  by  the  Latins, 
and  so  the  Virgin  was  plainly  named  the 
Mother  of  God." 

We  admit  that  the  Virgin  Mary  is  the 
Mother  of  God;  but  we  protest  against 
the  conclusion  that  she  is,  on  that  acconnt, 
to  be  treated  with  peculiar  honor,  or  to 
be  worshipped;  for  this  expression  is 
used  not  to  exalt  her,  but  to  assert  une- 
quivocally the  divinity  of  her  Sox:  He 
whom  she  brought  forth  was  God,  sod 
therefore  she  is  the  bringer  forth  or  Modier 
of  God. 

The  term  was  first  brought  prominently 
forward  at  the  Council  of  Ephesos.  tbe  ihiid 
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"iiiose  four  general  councils,  the  deci- 

_of  whien  are   authorilaUve  in  ihe 

of  Efigtand;  and   k  was  adopted 

[lula  against  the  Nei^toriane.    Thu 

controversy  originated  thuf .     In 

_       428,   Nestorius  was  bishop   of 

SntiDople,  and  he  had  brought  with 

AnlioiThj  where  he  had  before 

a   priest  named  Auastasius,  his 

plain  and  friend;  this  person  preaching 

day  in  the  church  of  Conslamii\ople, 

i&idy  *'  Let  no  one  call  Mary  mother  of 

JBap.  for  she  was  a  woman^  and  it  is  im- 

^Bsible  that  God  should  be  born  of  a  hu- 

RBb  creature."    These  words  gave  great 

offence  lo  many  both  of  the  cler^^  and 

Ry,  for  they  tiad  always  been  taught, 
m  the  historian  Socrates,  lo  acknow* 
|e  Jcscs  CiJiusT  as  God,  and  not  lo 
pt  him  in  any  way  from  the  Diviniiy. 
Ktorias,  however,  declared  his  assent  to 
ftt  Ana^ta5iu$  had  Faid,  and  became, 
from  his  high  portion  iu  the  Cliurch,  ihe 
-  .irch, 

I  the  heresy  had  spread  into  Egypt 
u  \^  ii'  refuted  by  St,  Cyril,  bi«hop  of  Al- 
exandria, in  a    pastoral  letter;  which  he 
published  for  the  direction  of  his  people. 
•*  I  wonder,*^  says  he,  **  how   a  i|uestion 
can   be  raided,  aa   to  whether  the    Holy 
'  Vifgifi  should  be  called  mother  of  God  ; 
"^p  \i  our  LoRo  Jesus  Christ  is  God^  how 
H|liot  the  Holy  Virgin,  his  mother,  the 
|Hl^cf   ^^   Gox>?    This   is  the  faith    we 
^faare  been  taught  by  the  apostles.''     He 
I  oext  proves  that  he  who  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary   is  God  in  his  own  nature, 
UDce  the  Nicene  Creed  says  that  the  only 
■■Botten  Son  of  Go^  of   the  t^ame  Bub* 
^^Etce  with    the  Father,   himself  came 
WS^rn  from  heaven  and    was   incarnale ; 
and  then  he  proceeds,  *^  You  will  ^ay,  per- 
^^-^    -H  the  Virgin,  then,  mother  of  the 
y  I     We  answer,  it  is  certain  that 
....    \^  aUD  h  eternal,  and  of  the  substance 
Ol  the  Father,     Now,  in  the  order  of  na- 
tor«,  mothers,  who  have  no  part  in   the 
crealion  of  the  soul,  are  still  called  mo- 
thers of  the  whole  man,  and  not  of  ihe 
bciJy  only ;  for  sorely  it  would  be  a  hyper- 
critical   refinement   to   ^ay,  Elizabeth   is 
tnoiher  of  the  body  of  John,  and  not  of 
hi*  MioL     In  the  »ame  way,  therefore,  we 
■     ^  in  regard  to  the  birth  of 
the  Word,  having  taken 
nesa  upLni   nirrij  is  called  Son  of  Man/' 
'  In  m.  letter  to  Neslorius  himself  he  enters 
into  a  fuller  explanation :     ^'  We  must  ad- 
mil  in  the  same  CirRiiJT  two  generations: 

tial,  by  which  he  proceeds 


from  his  Father:  second,  the  temporal^ 
by  which  he  is  born  of  his  mother.  When 
we  say  Ihat  he  suffered  and  rose  ag;iin,  we 
do  not  pay  that  God  the  Word  sutTered  in 
his  own  tiatore,  for  the  Divinity,  is  impos- 
sible ;  but  because  the  body  which  wa? 
appropriated  to  him  suffered,  t?o  also  we 
say  that  he  suffered  himself.  So  too  we 
say  ho  died.  The  Divine  Word  is  in  his 
own  nature  immorlaL  He  is  hfe  itself; 
but  because  his  own  true  body  suffered 
death,  we  say  that  he  himself  died  for  us. 
In  the  same  way^  when  his  llei»h  is  raised 
from  the  dead,  we  allribule  resurreelion  lo 
him.  We  do  not  gay  that  we  adore  ihe 
man  along  with  the  VVord,  lest  the  phrase 
*  along  with'  f«hould  sugffesl  the  idea  of 
non-identity,;  but  we  adore  him  as  one 
and  the  same  per^ion,  because  the  body 
assured  by  the  Word  is  in  no  decree  ex- 
ternal or  separated  from  the  Word,*'^ — 
Cane.  Epk.  part  i.  v.  S.  *^  h  is  in  this 
sense,"  he  says  aflerwards,  '*  that  ihe  Fa- 
thers had  ventured  to  call  the  Holy  Vir;!:in 
mother  of  God,  not  that  the  nature  of  the 
Word,  or  his  Divinity,  did  receive  begin- 
ning of  hi^  existence  from  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin, but  because  in  her  was  formed  and 
animated  a  reasonable  soul  and  a  sacred 
body,  to  which  the  Word  united  himself 
in  hypostasis,  which  is  llie  reason  of  its 
being  said,  *  he  was  bom  accordinij  lo  ihe 
lleah.' '' 

It  was  jealousy  for  the  Lord  Jfisus 
Christ  and  anxiety  to  maintain  his  honor, 
and  lo  assert  his  divinity,  which  inOuenced 
ihe  Fathers  at  the  Council  of  Ephes.us,  and 
not  any  special  rej^ard  lo  the  creature 
ihrou^h  whose  instrumentality  he  was 
broui^ht  into  the  world.  And  ihe  decisions 
of  that  council,  because  tliey  can  be 
proved  to  be  scriptural,  the  Church  of 
England  accepts.  The  council  vindicated 
thi&  title,  not  because  it  was  a  high  title 
for  Mary,  but  because  to  deny  it  is  to  deny 
that  he  is  God  whom  she  brought  forth. 
The  heresy  of  Nestorius  related  to  the  in^ 
carnation  or  junction  of  the  two  natures 
in  Christ,  which  he  allirraed  not  lo  be  a 
tiTiio?!,  but  merely  a  connexion ;  whereas 
the  object  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  was 
to  a*»6ert  ^'ihe  real  and  inseparable  union 
of  the  two  natures  iti  Christ,  and  to  ^how 
that  the  human  nature,  which  CinusT 
took  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  never  subsisted 
separately  from  the  div^ine  per^u  of  the 
So!«ofGoD.^' 

To  the  use  of  this  term,  however,  (hough 
we  conlentl  for  its  propriety,  divines  of 
l!ie   Church   of  England  are  not  partial, 
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because,  by  the  subtilly  of  the  Romish  | 
controversialiBts,  it  has  been  so  used,  or 
rather  misused,  as  to  make  it  seem  to 
confer  peculiar  honor  and  privileges  upon 
the  Virgin  Mary.  The  primitive  Christians, 
like  ourselves,  were  contented  with  speak- 
ing of  the  Virgin  as  "  the  Mother  of  my 
Lord:^'  and  this  phrase  sufficed  until,  as 
we  have  seen,  heretics  arose  who  under- 
stood the  word  Lord  in  an  inferior  sense, 
and  then  it  became  necessary  to  assert 
that  God  and  Lord,  as  applied  to  our 
blessed  Saviour,  are  synonymous  terms. 
And  sound  theologians  will  still  occasion- 
ally use  the  term  Mother  of  God,  lest  Nes- 
torianism  should  be  held  unconsciously  by 
persons  who  wish  to  be  orthodox,  and 
eople  forget  the  great  truth  expressed  by 
t.  raul,  that  "  God  purchased  tne  Church 
with  his  own  blood;  and  that  CnRisr  is 
over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.'' 

MOVABLE  and  IMMOVABLE 
FEASTS.  The  feasts  kept  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  are  called  movable  and  im- 
movable, according  as  they  fall,  always 
on  the  same  da^  in  the  calendar  in  each 
year,  as  the  samts'  days*  or  depend  on 
other  circumstances,  as  Easter,  and  the 
feasts  calculated  from  Easter.  The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  contains  several  tables 
for  calculating  Easter,  and  the  following 
rules  to  know  when  the  movable  feasts 
and  holydays  begin : 

Easter  Day,  on  which  the  rest  depend, 
is  always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full 
raoon,  which  happens  upon,  or  next  after, 
the  twenty -first  day  of  March ;  and  if  the 
full  moon  happens  upon  a  Sunday,  Easter 
Day  is  the  Sunday  after. 

Advent  Sunday  is  always  the  nearest 
Sunday  to  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew,  whe- 
ther before  or  after. 


Septaagr^ima 
Sexagesima 
Quinquageeima 
Quadragesima 
Rogation  Siiiidny 
Ascension  Day 
Whii  Siinduy 
Trinity  Suud«y 


jsu„d.ri.|Sl 

1  r  Five  Weeks  ] 
1  ■  .  Forty  Day»  I 
f  "  Seven  AVeeks  f 
J         I  Eight  Weeks    J 


Weeks 

before 
Busier. 

ofter 
Euster. 


MOVER'S  LECTURE.  A  lecture  es- 
tablished by  Lady  Moyer.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  the  will  of  the  Lady 
Moyer,  or.  as  she  is  therein  styled,  "  Dame 
Rebecca  Moyer,  late  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew,  Holbom,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, widow." 

"My  now  dwelling-house  in  Bedford 
Row,  or  Jockey  Field,  I  give  to  my  dear 
child  Eliza  Mojrer,  that  out  of  it  may  be 
paid  twenty  guineas  a  year  to  an  able 


minister  of  God's  word,  to  preach  eigh 
sermons  every  year  on  the  Trinity  and  di- 
vinity of  our  ever  blessed  Saviour,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  Thursday  in  November, 
and  to  the  first  Thursday  in  the  Betei 
sequal  months,  in  St.  Paul's,  if  permittsd 
there,  or,  if  not,  elsewhere,  according  to 
the  discretion  of  my  executrix,  who  will 
not  think  it  an^  incumbrance  to  her  boose. 
I  am  sure  it  will  bring  a  blessing  on  it,  if 
that  work  be  well  and  carefully  carried  ob, 
which  in  this  profligate  age  is  so  neglected. 
If  my  said  daughter  should  leave  no  chil- 
dren alive  at  her  death,  or  they  AoM  die 
before  they  come  to  age,  then  I  give  nj 
said  house  to  my  niece,  Lydia  Mover,  dow 
wife  to  Peter  Hartop,  Esq.,  and  toherhdn 
after  her,  she  always  providing  for  thtf 
sermon,  as  I  have  l>egun,  twenty  gnineii 
every  year." 

There  is  a  list  of  the  preachers  of  this 
lecture  at  the  end  of  Mr.  John  Berrimta^ 
"  Critical  Dissertation  on  1  Tim.  iil  11^ 
(which  is  the  substance  of  the  lectumhe 
preached),  down  to  the  year  1740-1:  aai 
m  a  copy  of  that  book  in  Sioo  CoUcip 
library,  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  btf 
in  MS.,  by  Mr.  John  Berriman,  to  theyeu 
1748.  In  the  year  1757,  they  wm 
preached  by  Mr.  William  Clements,  libii- 
rian  of  Sion  College,  but  he  did  not  pabU 
them  till  1797.  In  the  year  1764,  or 
thereabouts^  the  preacher  was  Benjamii 
Dawson,  LL.D.,  who  printed  them  under 
the  title  of  <^An  Illustration  of  seTcnl 
Texts  of  Scripture,  particularly  wherein 
the  Logos  occurs,  1765."  Dr.  Thonai 
Morell,  author  of  the  '<  JJtesaurv*  On» 
Poeseosj"  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
last  Mr.  Watts,  the  present  librarian  of 
Sion  College  (to  whom  the  reader  is  in- 
debted for  the  information  here  given), 
heard  him  preach  one  of  them  in  Janoaiy, 
1772.  One  of  these  lectures  Dr.  MoreD 
published  without  his  name,  in  April,  1774. 
It  was  written  against  Lindsay,  and  en- 
tilled  *-The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  tbc 
Trinity  justified."  In  the  <*  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1804,"  p.  187,  mention  is 
made  of  a  Mrs.  Moyer,  who  "  died  at  Low 
Layton,  February,  1804,  the  widow  of 
Benjamin  Moyer,  Esq.,  sou  of  Lawreoco 
Moyer,  merchant,  who  succeeded  as  heir 
of  his  uncle,  Sir  Samuel  Moyer.  a  rich 
Turkey  merchant,  sheriff  of  Essex  m  1698; 
Bart.,  1701;  died,  1716.  His  widow  Re- 
becca, sister  of  Sir  William  Jollifib,  Ent., 
founded  the  lecture  for  a  limited  number 
of  years."  This  does  not,  howeirer,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  case,  no  limitationi 
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menlioned  in  LaJy  Moyer's  will 
Bui  MMce  ihere  is  no  compulsory  obliga- 
liori  irMlie  will  toperpeltiateiheleciurej  the 
itobahilify  is  that,  in  course  of  lime  (per- 
*  named  lately  after  Dr.  MorellV  lura 
t)j  the  property  fell  into  other  hands^ 
fectora  was  no  longer  continued. 
rCHERY.     A  nunnery. 

'ERV,      (From  /*'*«*»'  ro<rTO^a,  (o  shut 

tovtk :  hence  ^wrrfffHQv,  mi/sttry.)  Some- 
secret,  hidden  from  human  corapre- 
on,  or  revealeJ  oitiy  in  part.  The 
is  applied  both  to  doctrines  and  facts- 
ihe  ustiigeof  the  Church  it  also  denotes 
tlial  inscrutable  union  in  the  fiacrament  of 
the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  with  the 
otttwartl  and  visible  sign.  Hence  iu  the 
early  Chnrch  the  sacraments  were  deno- 
minaied  *'  myfeleiies/'  and  the  term  de* 
rived  a  still  greater  force,  from  the  secrecy 
which  was  observed  in  the  adminiatralion 
of  those  ordinances.  More  especially, 
however,  was  the  holy  communion  tiius 
t1«^^  inflated,  as  we  learn  from  the  ancient 
S  who  ppeak  repeatedly  of  the 
d '*  and  **  tremendous  mysieries,'' 
iQ  cillusion  to  this  sacrament.  With  this 
_^^pplication,  the  term  appears  in  our  own 
iinunion  office,  where  Chhist  is  said  lo 
m  **  instituted  and  ordained  lioly  mys- 
pledges  of  his  love,  and  for  a 
^,  lemembrance  of  his  death,'' 
'lire  also  exhorted  so  to  prepare  our- 
re$^  that  we  may  be  '*  meet  partakers 
ithose  holy  mysteries;^'  and  afier  their 
>eption,  thanks  are  rendered  to  God,  that 
^  ha^  Touchsafod  to  "  feed  U5  who  have 
duly  received  these  holy  mysteries,  with 
the  spiritual  food  of  the  most  precious 
body  and  blood  of  hia  Soy,  our  SaviouRj 
Jcstrs  Christ." 

M^^STERIES.  (See  MoraUtict.) 
MYSTIC.  Sacredly  ob*cure, 
MV*STICAL.  Having  a  hidden,  allei^o- 
ncaJ,  or  secret  meaning.  In  the  baptismal 
offices  we  read,  *' Sanctify  thif*  water 
lo  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin:" 
from  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  infer 
that  the  mere  physical  application  of  water 
can  remove  sin ;  and  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  the  remission  of  sin  is 
a&5oaialed  with  baptism,  rests  on  scrip- 
Uifmi  auiliority.  There  is,  therefore,  a  se- 
cret operation  of  Gui>'s  grace  in  cleansing 
the  soul  linked  to  the  sacramental  appli- 
cation of  water  to  the  body  ;  an<l  the  con- 
currence or  coexistence  of  thesse  the 
Chnrch  regards  as  a  mystical  "washing 
away  of  sin." 

in  the  communion  ofi^ce,  tlie 


faidiful  recipients  are  said  to  be  *'  very 
^ime]  raemoers  incorporate  of  the  mys- 
tical body  of  Christ.^^  Now,  how  the 
Cliurchcancon5limie*'thebodyofCirttiST,'' 
will  appear  to  any  one  an  inscruiable  m|/i- 
fj?r^,  if  he  will  but  divest  himself  of  the 
familiarity  of  the  terms.  As  to  the  fact,  it 
is  indisputable:  but  the  manner  is  beyond 
our  full  comprehension,  partaking  iti  some 
measure  of  the  nature  of  allegory,  and 
being  strictly  mtfstical.  It  is  worth  while 
to  add,  that  ibe  Church  does  not  recognise 
the  notion  of  an  invisible  Church,  as  con- 
stituting this  '*  mystical  body,'^  composed 
of  those  only  who  shall  bo  finally  saved; 
for  she  goes  t^n  to  pray  for  the  a*i*>it*tance 
of  Gojys  grace,  **  lijat  we  mtt^  continue  in 
that  holy  fellowship.'^  &c,,  a  petition 
floinewhat  irrelevant  if  such  an  hypothesis 
be  adopted. 

MYSTICS-  A  sect  which  arose  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  century,  distinguished 
by  their  professing  pure,  sublime,  and 
perfect  devotion.  They  excuse  their  fana- 
tical ecstasies  by  alleging  the  passage  of 
St.  Paul,  *'The  Spirit  prays  in  us  with 
sighs  and  groans  whichcannot  be  uttered-'' 
They  contend  that,  if  the  SriutT  prays 
within  us,  we  might  resign  ourselves  to  Jts 
tnotiotis,  and  be  guided  and  swayed  by  its 
impulse  by  remaining  in  a  stale  of  mere 
inaction.  The  principles  proceeded  from 
the  known  doctrine  of  the  Platonic  fchool, 
which  was  also  adopted  by  Origen  and  his 
disciples,  that  the  Divine  nature  was 
ditTused  through  all  human  souls:  or  that 
the  faculty  of  reason,  from  which  proceed 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  mind,  was  an 
emanation  from  Gon  into  the  human  soul, 
and  comprehended  m  it  the  principles  and 
elements  of  all  truthj  human  and  divine. 
They  denied  that  men  could,  by  labor  or 
study,  excite  this  celestial  flame  in  their 
breasts;  and  therefore  they  di^ajiproved 
highly  of  the  attempts  of  those  wno,  by 
definitions,  abstract  theorems,  and  pro* 
foynd  speculations,  endeavored  lo  form 
distinct  notions  of  truth,  and  to  discover 
its  hidden  nature.  Oti  the  contrary,  they 
maintained  that  silence,  tranquillity,  repose, 
anil  solitude,  accompanied  with  nuch  acts 
as  might  tend  lo  extenuate  and  exhaust 
the  body,  were  the  means  by  which  the 
hidden  and  internal  word  was  excited  to 
produce  its  latent  virtues,  and  to  instruct 
them  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things. 
For  thus  they  reasoned:  Those  who  be- 
hold with  a  noble  contempt  all  human 
affairs ;  who  turn  away  their  eyes  from 
terrestrial  vanities,  aiud  ahut  all  the  avo- 
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nues  of  tho  outward  senses  against  the 
contagious  influences  of  a  material  world, 
mufcit  necessarily  return  to  God  when  the 
spirit  is  thus  disengaged  from  the  impedi- 
ments that  prevented  that  happy  union; 
and  in  this  blessed  frame  they  not  only 
enjoy  inexpressible  raptures  from  their 
communion  with  the  Supreme  Being,  but 
are  also  invested  with  the  inestimable  pri- 
vilege of  contemplating  truth  undisguised 
and  uncorrupted  in  its  native  purity,  while 
others  behold  it  in  a  vitiated  and  delusive 
form. 

The  number  of  the  Mystics  increased 
in  the  fourth  century,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Grecian  fanatic,  who  gave  himself 
out  for  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  disciple 
of  St.  Paul,  and  probably  lived  about  tnis 
period;  and  .by  pretending  to  higher  de- 
grees of  perfection  than  other  Christians, 
and  practising  greater  austerity,  their  cause 
gained  ground,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
provinces,  in  the  fifth  century.  A  copy  of 
the  pretended  works  of  Dionysius  was 
sent  oy  Balbus  to  Louis  the  Meek,  in  the 
year  824,  which  kindled  the  holy  flame  of 
Mysticism  in  the  Western  provinces,  and 
filled  the  Latins  with  the  roost  enthusia.stic 
admiration  of  this  new  religion.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  these  Mystics  took  the 
lead  in  their  method  of  expounding  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  thirteenth  century  they 
were  the  most  formidable  antagonists  of 
the  Schoolmen;  and,  towards  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth,  many  of  them  resided  and 
propagated  their  tenets  almost  in  every 
part  of  Europe. 

Among  the  Mystics  of  that  time  we 
may  notice  the  Dominican  John  Tauler, 
of  Strasburg,  a.  d.  1361;  Henry  Suso  of 
Ulm,A.D.  1365;  and  especially  John  Rnys- 
broech,  called  Doctor  Ecstaticus,  a.d. 
1381,  who,  of  all  the  Mystics,  was  the 
most  dreamy  and  enthusiastic.  Among 
Protestants  there  have  been  and  are  many 
Mystics,  but  they  have  not  formed  a  sect. 
— Mosheim.     Gitislcr. 

NAG^S  HEAD  FABLE.  (See  Conse- 
cration of  Bishops.) 

NAME.  (See  Chmtixin  Name.)  The 
Christian  name  is  given  us  in  baptism. 
All  thinijs  being  prepared  for  the  baptism 
of  the  child,  the  minister  is  now  to  ^'  take 
it  into  his  hands,''  and  to  ask  the  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  to  "  name ''  it. 
For  the  '•'  Christian  name  "  being  given  as 
a  badge  that  we  belong  to  Christ,  we  can- 
not more  properly  take  it  upon  us,  than 
when  we  are  enlisted  under  his  banner. 
We  bring  one  name  into  the  world  with  I 


NARTOEX. 

us,  which  we  derive  from  our  parent^  and 
which  serves  to  remind  us  of  our  origiDil 
guilt,  and  that  we  are  bom  in  sin:  bmthis 
new  name  is  given  us  at  our  baptism,  to 
remind  us  of  our  new  birth,  when,  being 
washed  in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  we 
are  thereby  cleansed  from  oar  natural  im-  | 
purities,  and  become  in  a  manner  nev 
creatures,  and  solemnly  dedicate  ourselva 
to  God.  So  that  the  naming  of  cbildreo 
at  this  time  hath  been  thought  by  many  to 
import  something  more  than  ordmarj,aad 
to  carry  with  it  a  mysterious  signification. 
We  find  something  like  it  even  among  the 
heathens ;  for  the  Romans  had  a  costoiB 
of  naming  their  children  on  the  day  of  | 
their  lustration  (that  is,  when  they  weiB 
cleansed  and  washed  from  their  natoial 
pollution),  which  was  therefore  ciHtad 
"  Dies  Nominalis."  And  the  Greeks ako, 
when  they  carried  their  infants,  a  little 
after  their  birth,  about  the  fire  (whiek 
was  their  ceremony  of  dedicating  or  coo- 
secrating  them  to  their  gods),  were  oied 
at  the  same  time  to  give  them  their 
names. 

And  that  the  Jews  named  their  childrei 
at  the  time  of  circumcision,  the  holy  Scr»> 
tures  (Gen.  xxi.  3, 4 ;  Luke,  i.  59, 60,  ii.  211, 
as  well  as  their  own  writers,  expressly  wH 
us.  And  though  the  rite  itself  of  circnn- 
cision  was  changed  into  that  of  baptin 
by  our  Saviour,  yet  he  made  no  alteratUH 
as  to  the  time  and  custom  of  giving  the 
name,  but  left  that  to  continae  under  the 
new,  as  he  had  found  it  under  the  old 
dispensation.  Accordingly,  we  6rA  thii 
time  assigned  and  used  to  this  parpoee 
ever  since;  the  Christians  continaing 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  name  their  chil* 
dren  at  the  time  of  baptism. — Wh^th. 

NANTES,  EDICT  OF.  An  edict  of  to- 
leration,  promulgated  by  Henry  IV.  of 
France  in  1698,  which  restored  the  Pro- 
testants to  all  the  favors  which  had  been 
granted  them  in  former  reigns,  and  gave 
them  the  liberty  of  serving  God  accoSing 
to  their  conscience,  and  a  full  participa- 
tion in  all  civil  rights  and  privilegei. 
This  edict  was,  at  the  instigation  of  "the 
Jesuits,  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  year 
1685. 

NARTHEX.  (Lat.)  This  name  is  given 
by  ancient  writers  to  a  part  of  the  fabric  of 
the  Christian  Church.  There  was  the  ex- 
terior  or  outward,  and  the  interior  or  in- 
ward, Narihcx. 

The  exterior  narthex,  which  we  may 
call  the  ante-temple,  consisted  of  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  outward  courts,  ia- 


f  ihc  vealibulum  or  porch,  and  ihe 
©r  areti  before  the  churcli. 
rinlenof  narthex,  or  anle-lemple 
fche  chiin-h  (the  only  pari  properly 
ly^iva^  the  first  section  or  tlivbion 
^My  after  entering  into  the  church, 
Peculiarly  allotted  to  the  monks 
inenf  and  used  for  the  offices  of  ro- 
I  fiupplicalions,  and  night  watches, 
lewis^ethey  placed  the  dead  corpses^ 
the  Hmeral  riles  were  performing. 
^peer  pari  of  the  church  was  the  place 
fnergiimtfi^  and  the  Audientes;  and 
[cwft,  heathens,  heretics,  and  schts* 
irere  i^omeiimes  allowed  to  come,  \n 
&f  their  conversion  by  hearing  the 
fes  read,  and  »»emions  preached. 
pveridge  and  others  seem  to  place 
^  front  or  baptistery,  as  in  our  mo- 
tarcheiL  But  it  is  certain  that,  for 
lge»,  ihe  baptistery  waa  a  distinct 
pom  the  body  of  the  churchy  and 
0d  amon<^  the  Eztdrat^  or  buitdings 
ftg  to  the  church, 

part  of  the  church  was  called  Nar- 
|cau»e  being  longT^^ut  narrow,  and 
I  cross  the  front  of  the  church,  it 
pposed  to  resemble  a  ferula,  that  is, 
f  Maff :  for  any  oblong  figure  was 
Creeks  called  t'nfierti,  Narthex. 
*£,  (See  Chirch  ami  Catfudral) 
ARENES*  Christian  heretics,  so 
This  name  was  originally  given 
Ihristiane  in  general,  becau^  JESts 
,jwa5  of  tho  cily  of  Nazareth,     But 

rs  it  was  restrained  to  a  peel  of 
who  afTected  to  assume  it  mlher 
lat  of  CfariBtianf^.  Their  religion 
[mngejnmble  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
\  for  they  were  Jews  by  birth^  were 
eised,  kept  the  Sabbath,  and  other 
Inces  of  the  Mosaical  law ;  and  at 
fie  lime  received  the  New  Testa- 
u  well  as  the  Old^  acknowledged 
Ehiust  to  be  the  Messiah,  and 
^  the  ChriBtian  baptism.  Theodo- 
$€*i  pretends^  ihey  honored  Jesis 
[Quly  as  a  just  and  good  man ;  and 
\es  the  besinning  of  their  heresy 
he  lime  of  Domiiian.  8t.  Augus- 
ikeR  thi'm  the  Fuccessore  of  those 
iDbsrtiaary  in  the  like  opinions  was 
bied  by  the  apostolical  Council  of 

'^s  (as  well  as  the  Ebioo- 
iuled  from  those  Christians  J 
^  Jeru^.Uem  a  little  before  the  siege, 
ired  to  the  country  about  Jordan, 
Nrea:  whence  they  are  sometimes 
'eraucft.    There  were  some  of  them 


remaining  in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine. 
They  dwelt  about  Pella  in  Decapolis,  near 
the  river  Jordan,  and  at  Berea,  a  city  of 
Lower  Syria.  They  perfectly  understood 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  m  which  they  read 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament* 

These  heretics,  keening  the  mean  be- 
tween the  Jew.s  and  the  Christians,  pre- 
tended to  be  friends  alike  to  both:  never* 
Ihele&s,  the  Christians  treated  them  as 
abominable  heretics,  and  the  Jews  detested 
them  more  than  the  other  Christians,  be- 
cause they  acknowledged  Jesus  Ciiuist  to 
be  the  Messiah.  Epiphanius  says,  tliey 
cun«ed  and  anathematized  them  three  times 
a  day  in  their  pynagogues,^ — Brougldan. 

NEOLOGIANS.  German  Socinians  are 
60  designated  ;  from  vmi^  new,  and  Xayoi,  doc- 
trine. They  are  distinguished  from  mere 
deists  and  panthei«tSj  by  admitting  the 
principal  facts  of  the  Bible,  though  they 
attempt  (o  explain  away  what  is  miracu- 
lous, while  they  treat  the  Scriptures  with 
no  more  of  reverence  than  they  would 
show  to  any  other  ancient  hook,  and  re- 
gard our  Lord  himself  a?  ihey  would  re- 
gard any  good  and  wise  philosopher. 

NESTORIANS,  (Seo^  Moihtr  of  God.) 
The  followers  of  Nestorius,  the  bi!»hop  of 
Constantinople,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. They  believed  that  in  CnmsT  there 
were  not  only  two  natures  but  two  per- 
sons; of  which  the  one  was  Divine^  even 
the  ErcRNAL  Word,  and  the  other,  which 
was  hnman^  was  tho  man  Jesus;  that  these 
two  persons  had  only  one  tispctt ;  ihat  the 
union  between  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son 
of  man  was  formed  in  the  moment  of  the 
Virgin's  conception,  and  was  never  to  be 
dissolved ;  that  it  was  not,  however,  a 
union  of  nature  or  of  person,  but  only  ol 
will  and  affection;  that  Christ  was  there- 
fore to  be  carefully  distingnished  fromGoD, 
who  dwelt  in  him  as  in  his  temple:  and 
that  Mary  vvas  lo  be  called  the  mother  of 
Christ  and  not  the  mother  uf  God. 

This  heresy  was  condemned  by  the 
fourth  general  council,  that  of  Ephei=«us ; 
in  whicn  all  are  anathematixed  who  refuse 
to  call  the  Virgin  Mary  the  mother  of  Gun. 

NEWEL.  The  central  column  round 
which  the  steps  of  a  winding  stair  are  di«^ 
posed.  They  are  sometimes  designed  with 
considerable  taste,  and  carefully  executed. 

NICENE  CREED;  sometimes  called 
the  ConxtnntinopoHtan  Creed,  This  creed 
was  chielly  composed  by  the  orthodox 
fathers  of  ifie  first  general  Council  of  Nice, 
A-  D.  325^  to  define  the  Christian  faith,  in 
opposition   to  the   heresy  of  Arius,      As 
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sanctioned  by  this  assembly  it  ended  with 
"  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  re- 
mainder was  added  by  the  second  general 
council,  held  at  Constantinople,  a.  d.  391, 
in  which  the  heresy  of  Macedonius,  with 
regard  to  the  divinity  of  the  Holt  Spirit, 
was  condemned.  In  the  fifth  century,  the 
Western  churches  added  to  this  creed  the 
vroTddJUioquej  in  conformity  with  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from 
the  Son,  as  well  as  from  the  Father. 

The  Church  for  three  hundred  years  had 
been  content  to  profess  in  her  creed,  that 
Christ  was  the  Lord;  comprehending, 
under  this  title,  the  highest  appellations 
given  to  him  in  Scripture,  without  stating 
minutely,  or  scrutinizing  too  narrowly,  a 
doctrine  proposed  rather  to  us  as  an  object 
of  faith,  than  of  imderstanding.  Happy 
had  it  been  for  the  Christian  world,  if  this 
moderation  of  the  Church  had  been  suf- 
fered to  continue;  but  Arius,  a  discon- 
tented priest  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
either  having  conceived  a  different  opinion, 
or  wishing  to  bring  himself  into  notice  by 
the  assertion  of  a  novelty,  took  upon  him 
to  maintain,  that  Christ  was  not  a  divine 
person,  in  the  highest  sense,  but  a  creature, 
superior  indeed  to  human  nature,  but  not 
a  partaker  of  the  supreme  Godhead. 

The  publishing  of  this  opinion  raised  a 
violent  ferment  and  schism  in  the  Church. 

Constaniine  the  Roman  emperor  sum- 
moned a  council  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  to 
settle  this  dispute ;  and  there,  in  the  year 
325,  Arius^s  aoclrine  was  condemned  in  an 
assembly  of  300  bishops,  and  that  creed 
framed,  which  from  the  name  of  the  city 
w\is  called  the  Nicene  Creed.  And  here  it 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  meaning 
of  the  three  creeds  of  our  Church,  and  all 
creeds  that  can  be  composed  on  gospel 
principles,  is  nothing  more  than  a  declara- 
tion of  the  sense  in  which  we  accept  the 
j)rofe8sion  made  in  our  baptism.  By  bap- 
tism we  are  admitted  into  the  Churoh  of 
Christ;  by  the  command  of  Christ  we 
are  baptized  *'  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
This  is  the  condition,  by  which  alone  we 
can  partake  of  the  Christian  covenant; 
this  IS  the  mark  by  which  alone  we  are 
distinguished  from  the  professors  of  every 
other  religion  upon  eartn. 

When  we  repeat  a  creed,  therefore,  we 
do  no  more  than  declare  our  repeated  as- 
sent to  the  conditions  of  the  baptismal  co- 
venant ;  and  it  would  be  sufficient  to  do 
this  in  the  very  words  thjit  Christ  enjoins, 
"  I  believe  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 


the  Holy  Ghost,"  if  explanations  had  not 
been  demanded,  to  show  what  wo  roeaaby 
this  declaration.    Creeds  then  do  not,  [no- 

Eerly  speaking,  contain  articles  of  fi^ 
ut  an  explanation  of  the  sense  in  which 
we  understand  the  primary  position  of  ov 
religion.  And  this  view  of  the  matter  wii 
show  us  the  reason,  why  no  creed  is  d» 
scribed  in  Scripture;  why  all  creeds  %m 
have  been,  and  ever  must  be,  the  compo- 
sition of  men. — Dean  VincetiL 

The  three  creeds,  which  are  the  thm 
barriers  of  the  faitn  of  our  Chordi,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Holy  Scripture  in  the 
purer  ages  of  Christianity,  thongfa  van* 
ously  expressed,  are  yet  the  same  in  sob* 
stance  agreeable  to  each  other;  and  aO 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  Gon,  and  as* 

firoved  all  along  by  the  Catholic  Chunh. 
n  these  forms  she  calls  upon  her  membiB 
to  declare  their  belief  to  be  consonant  to 
that  of  the  Church  universal  The  Apo^ ' 
ties'  Creed,  as  the  plainest  and  shoitMt 
form,  is  appointed  for  common  and  daih 
use.  The  Athanasian  for  festirals,  whin 
relate  more  immediately  to  our  SATiora; 
or  which  are  placed  at  such  conTeniot 
distances  from  each  other,  as  that  none  maf 
be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  mysteries  them 
contained.  And  the  Nicene  Creed  is  to  be  w- 
peated  on  every  festival ;  and,  as  a  cieail, 
was  used  in  the  communion  office  of  d». 
primitive  Church  whenever  the  eucharirtii 
administered  according  to  the  institntioaof 
our  Lord,  whose  eternal  generation,  God* 
HEAD,  incarnation,  sufferings,  and  exalia* 
tion,  are  therein  summarily  contained  and 
acknowledged. — Archdeacon  Yardley, 

It  is  called  "  the  Nicene  Creed,'^  becaaia 
it  was  for  the  most  part  framed  at  the  gieit 
Council  of  Nice.  But  because  the  gmt 
Council  of  Constantinople  added  thelattn 
part,  and  brought  it  to  tne  frame  which  we 
now  use,  therefore  it  is  called  also  "the 
Constantinopolitan  Creed."  This  creed  be- 
gan to  be  used  in  churches  at  the  com- 
munion service  immediately  after  the  eos- 
pel;  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  339.  After* 
wards  it  was  established  in  the  chnrcbe^ 
of  Spain  and  France,  after  the  custom  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  by  the  Council  of 
Toledo,  and  continued  down  to  our  timet- 
The  reason  why  this  creed  follows  imme- 
diately after  the  epistle  and  gospel,  is  the 
same  that  was  given  for  the  Apoistles^  Creed 
following  next  after  the  lessons  at  momiog 
and  evening  prayer.  To  which  the  canoo 
of  Toledo  hath  added  another  reason  for 
saying  it  here,  before  the  people  drav 
near  to  the  holy  communion ;  namely,  that 
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i  breasts  of  ihosa  who  a.ppioach  to  those 
Itlful  mysteries,  may  be  purified  by  a 
I  and  right  faith. — Sp.  Sparrow. 

i  creed  is  a  summary  of  the  doctrine 
»g!09peKand  here  is  placed  next  to 
ause  it  h  grounded  upon  it.  In  the 
p|  we  '^believe  with  our  heart  unto 
BOD5nessv'  in  the  creed  we  **  confess 
OUT  mouth  unto  Balvalion''  (Rom.  x. 
for  all  the  people  ought  to  repeat  the 
d  after  the  minister.  Jt  doin  more 
dr  condemn  all  heresies  than  the  Apos- 
'  Creed  r  wherefore  it  is  filly  enjoined 
_  recited  by  all  before  the  Bacraraenl^ 
how  that  all  thecommunicanlsare  free 
heref^y,  and  in  the  strictest  league  of 
[»n  with  the  Catholic  Church ;  as  also 
prepare  themselves  for  worthy  receiv- 
f  by  exercising  that  faith,  of  which  they 
n  so  much  use  at  the  Loiin^s  labia,  as 
\  Council  of  Toledo  ordained  in  the  year 
?o  that  every  one  must  openly  pro* 
i  and  tirmly  embrace  all  these  articles, 
ore  he  can  be  Jit  to  receive ;  yea^  and 
repeats  them  with  his  lips,  he 
at  resolve  to  show  forth  in  hia  life,  thai 
ll©  doth  sincerely  believe  them,  by  strictly 
lining  according  to  them. — Dean  Comber. 
in  the  morning  prayer,  so  in  the 
imanion  serv^ice,  Tor  the  tame  reason, 
reading  the  Scripture,  we  recite  the 
only  then  we  have  that  of  the  an- 
Bt  Latin  Church ;  here  that  of  the  an- 
|t  Greek :  made  in  the  first  general 
ocil,  held  at  Nice,  above  1400  years 
,  and  thence  called  Nicene :  excepting 
some  .*5mall  additions  were  inserted 
all  of  them  but  one^  consisting  of 
\  words  "  and  the  Son,- '  about  iiftjf  years 
ftAer. — Abp.  Seeker. 

'lesides  the  general  reasons  for  repeat- 
.  the  creed,  the  rehearsal  of  our  faiih 
E>r6  the  receiving  of  the  holy  commu- 
is  founded  on  these  two  special 
kinds: — L  It  is  meet  that  nil  should 
fm  profess  the  same  faith,  who  partake 
of  the  $ame  mysteries;  for  surely,  if  "  no 
ilfangcr,  nor  uncircumcised  person,^'  could 
eat  of  the  passover,  that  typjcal  sacrament 
(Exod.xii.  43,  48),  much  more  no  stranger 
ta  the  Christian  faith,  nor  unbeliever, 
aboald  partake  of  the  real  sacrament  of 
the  LoRD^s  supper.  2.  As  the  aeknow* 
led«rmenl  of  the  articles  of  our  Christian 
faith  ill  part  of  the  vow  made  at  our  bap- 
ao  ought  the  same  acknowledgment 
f  he  repeated  at  the  Loao'g  supper, 
Brein  we  renew  that  vow, — Dr.  Bust. 
Add  to  this,  that  ever>'  solemn  confes- 
•km  of  our  fauh  mo&t  be  looked  upon  as 


giving  glory  and  honor  to  Gor>^  in  recog- 
nising his  essence  and  attributes^  and  the 
blessings  which  flow  from  those  sources 
on  mankind :  and  hence  it,  in  u  peculiar 
manner^  befits  this  holy  service  of  thanks 
and  praise.  In  this  we  imilaie  the  most 
ancient  liiurgiea  of  the  Church;  which, 
\i?hen  this  Holy  Sacrament  was  celebrated, 
had  an  eucharisiical  form,  wherein  God's 
power  and  goodness  were  acknowledged 
m  the  crealion,  preservation,  and  redemp- 
tion of  the  world.  Thus  we,  though  in  a 
shorter  form  of  undoubted  authority,  con- 
fesa  to  the  holy  and  undivided  Thinjtv, 
and  distinctly  own  the  divinity  of  each 
person.  We  commemorate  the  creation  of 
the  world  by  '^'Gouthe  Fathek  Almighty." 
We  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  to  be  our 
^*Lord;'''  to  have  been  ^' begotten"  from 
all  eternity,  to  be  **  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father,"  and  with  him  Creator  of  all 
things:  that  *'for  our  salvation  he  cama 
down  from  heaven,  was  made  man,  suf- 
fered, and  died'^  for  us.  We  commemo- 
rate his  resurrection, ascension,  and  silting 
at  God's  right  hand :  express  our  expec- 
tation of  his  second  coming ;  and  declare 
that  ^'hia  kingdom  shall  have  no  end/' 
We  confess  to  Got>,  that  he  hath  inspired 
the  prophets;  that  he  hath  built  a  Church 
on  tne  foundation  of  the  apostles ;  that  he 
hath  appointed  baptism  for  the  remission 
of  sins;  and  given  ua  leave  to  *Mook  for 
the  re&unectjon  of  the  dead"  and  an 
happy  eternity. 

What  more  glorious  hymn  than  this 
can  we  sing  to  the  honor  of  God?  la  it 
possible  to  mention  anything  else  that  can 
BQ  much  redound  to  his  glory  ?  May  not 
this  our  service  be  well  styled  the  eucha- 
rist,  when  we  thus  give  praise  and  glory 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  wonderful  mani- 
festation of  his  attributes,  and  the  inesti- 
mable blessings  he  hath  bestowed  upon  us! 
Lei  not  any  one  therefore  think,  that  re- 
peating the  creed  is  barely  a  declaration 
of  his  faith  to  the  rest  of  the  congregation : 
for,  besides  thatf  it  is  a  most  solemu  act  of 
worship,  in  which  we  honor  and  magnify 
God,  both  for  what  he  is  in  himself,  atid 
for  what  he  hath  done  for  us.  And  let  us 
all,  sensible  of  this,  repeat  it  wiih  reve- 
rential voice  and  gesture;  and  lift  up  our 
hearts  with  faith^  thankfulne&s,  and  humble 
devotion,  whenever  we  aay,  **  1  beheve,'' 
&c. — Archdeacon  YaTtUey. 

NICOLAITANS.  Heretics  who  are 
supposed  to  have  risen  in  the  Christian 
Church  during  tlie  time  of  the  apostles, 
and  are  taken  to  be  the  fathers  of  the 
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Gnostics.  Some  of  the  ancient  fathers 
affirm  that  Nicolas,  one  of  the  seven  first 
deacons,  was  the  founder  of  this  sect;  ihat 
being  blamed  by  the  apostles  for  keeping 
company  with  his  wife,  whom  ho  haa  left 
before  to  live  in  continence,  he  invented 
this  brutal  error  to  excuse  his  proceeding, 
and  thought  that  impurity  was  a  necessary 
means  to  attain  to  eternal  happiness: 
others  say  that  the  holy  apostles,  reproach- 
ing him  for  being  jealous  of  his  wife,  who 
was  very  handsome,  he  sent  for  her,  and 
in  a  great  assembly  gave  her  leave  to 
marry  whom  she  pleased :  upon  which 
some  libertines  framed  a  heresy  of  their 
own.  and  unjustly  called  it  by  his  name. 
They  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ  by  an 
hypostatical  union,  saymg,  the  Divine  in- 
habited, but  was  not  united  to,  the  human 
nature ;  they  held  that  all  pleasures  were 
good,  and  that  it  was  lawful  to  eat  meats 
offered  to  idols.  Becoming  too  much 
known  by  this  name,  they  assumed  that 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  divided  themselves 
into  other  sects  called  Phibionites,  Stratio- 
tics,  Levities,  and  Barborites. 

NIPTER.  {Gr.)  In  Latin,  pedilavium. 
The  ceremony  of  washing  fed.  This  is 
performed  by  the  Greek  Christians  on 
Good  Friday,  in  imitation  of  our  SAvrouR, 
who  on  that  day  washed  his  disciples'  feet 
with  his  own  hands. 

In  the  monasteries,  the  abbot  represents 
our  Saviour,  and  twelve  of  the  monks  the 
twelve  apostles.  Among  these  the  steward 
and  porter  have  always  a  place;  the  former 
acts  the  part  of  St.  Peter,  and  imitates 
his  refusal  to  let  Jesus  wash  his  feet ;  the 
latter  personates  the  traitor  Judas,  and  is 
loaded  with  scoffs  and  derision.  The  office 
used  on  this  occasion  is  extant  in  the 
Euchologium. 

NOCTURNS.  Services  anciently  held 
during  the  ni^ht.  In  the  Breviary,  the 
psalter  is  divided  into  portions  consisting 
of  nine  psalms,  each  oi  which  portions  is 
called  a  nocturn.  These  were  designed  to 
be  read  at  these  nightly  assemblies,  with 
other  services  appointed  in  order  for  the 
various  nights. 

NOETIANS.  Christian  heretics  in  the 
third  century,  followers  of  Noetius,  a  phi- 
losopher of  Ephesus  in  Mesopotamia,  who 
pretended  that  he  was  another  Moses  sent 
by  God,  and  that  his  brother  was  a  new 
Aaron.  His  heresy  consisted  in  affirming 
that  there  was  but  one  person  in  the  God- 
head, and  that  the  Word  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  but  external  denominations 
given  to  God  in  consequence  of  difierent 
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operations:  that  as  creator  he  is  called 
Father;  as  incarnate,  Soil:  and  a*  de- 
scending upon  the  apostles,  the  Holt 
Ghost. 

This  heresiarch,  beins  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  the  assembly  of  the  Church  of 
kphesus,  to  give  an  account  of  his  doctrine, 
made  a  very  catholic  profession  of  faith; 
but  he  had  no  sooner  gained  a  dozen  fol- 
lowers, than  he  began  publicly  to  fetch 
and  spread  his  opinions.  He  was  excon* 
municated  by  the  Church  of  Ephesus, and 
after  his  death  denied  ecclesiastical  burial 

Being  reprehended  by  his  snperiora,  he 
is  said  to  have  replied,  ^'  What  nann  have 
I  done?  I  adore  one  only  (jod;  I  owi. 
none  but  him.  He  was  bom,  sufieied,  and 
is  dead." 

NOMINALISTS.  At  the  restoration  of 
the  stud  J  of  logic  in  the  eleventh  centnif,  [ 
many  disputes  took  place,  trivial  in  the* 
origin,  but  important  on  account  of  the  ! 
color  which  they  gave  to  religions  cootnh 
versy,  concerning  the  objects  of  logic: .  ; 
Agreeing  that  the  essential  object  of  lopi 
was  the  discussion  of  univertah,  as  dii* 
tinguished  from  partiadnr  or  tndinitd 
things,  two  parties  were  formed  on  the 
question  whether  universale  are  words  lad 
names  only,  or  thines  and  real  estnm. 
Those  who  declared  ttiem  to  be  only  namei 
and  words,  and  who  of  course,  therefoie, 
determined  that  logic  was  only  conversant  ^ 
with  words,  were  called  NominaUstSy  and 
basing  their  philosophy  on  that  of  Ari^octe, 
were  principally  supported  by  the  talmt 
and  authority  of  Roscellinus.  Those  who 
held  that  universals  were  real  exUteMM, 
and  so  that  lo^c  was  conversant  with 
things  and  realities,  were  called  RtaH^t. 
They  supported  their  hypothesis  on  the 
authority  of  Plato.  Johannes  Scotaa  Eri> 
gena,  in  the  ninth  century,  had  taught  this 
doctrine,  but  without  leaving  behind  him 
any  school  of  avowed  followers.  The 
controversy  with  the  Nominalists  was  com* 
menced  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  io 
the  thirteenth  the  greater  part  of  the  school- 
men were  Realists. 

NOMINATION.  This  is  the  offering  of 
a  clerk  to  him  who  has  the  right  of  pre- 
sentation, that  he  may  present  nim  to  the 
ordinary.  (For  form  of  Nomination,  see 
Curacy.) 

The  nominator  must  appoint  his  clerk 
within  six  months  after  the  avoidance,  ftt 
if  he  does  not,  and  the  patron  presents  hie 
clerk  before  the  bishop  hath  taken  aii^ 
benefit  of  the  lapse,  he  is  bound  to  admit 
that  clerk. 
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Ht  ifhere  one  ha^  the  nominalion,  and 
tier  the  presentation ,  if  the  right  of 
Dtitation  should  afterwards  come  lo 
taueen,  it  has  been  held,  that  he  tliat 
fine  nomination  will  be  entitled  to  botht 
lose  the  t|ueen  who  is  lo  present,  is 
ran  instrument  to  him  who  nominates 
it  ts  not  beconrjing  the  (iignity  of  a 
lo  be  subservient  to  another;  but 
nonoinator  flhould  name  one  to  the 
And  chancellor^  who^  in  the  name  of  the 
^Btn,  should  present  to  the  ordinary. 
^^^i<l  a^  the  presentation,  so  the  right  of 
TOfninition,  mav  be  forfeited  to  the  queeru 
is  true,  if  the  patron,  upon  a  corrupt 
Binent  unknown  lo  the  nonjinator^  pre- 
his  clerk,  this  shall  not  he  prejudicial 
nominator  within  the  statute  of 
/;  but  if  the  nominator  corruptly 
no  nominate,  his  right  of  aominalion 
r  forfeited  to  [tie  queen. 
WJC  RORS,  Those  conscientious  men 
f  refused  to  renounce  their  oath  of  all e- 
r©  to  King  James  IL,  and  to  trans^fer  it 
lie  Prince  of  Orange.  What  was  at  first 
cesearv  separation  from  ihe  Church  of 
^and,  ilegeoerated,  after  a  lime^  into  a 
111  fichism.  The  history  of  ihe  Non- 
'  iR  wrilien  by  Latlibury. 
)RMAN.  The  highest  development 
wnestiue  architeciure  in  England^ 
ucceeded  the  Saxon  at  the  Con- 
^,  and  admitted  the  pointed  arch  which 
ks  the  Trajisilion,  about  1145.  It  must 
ib*erve*i.  however, thai  many  buildings, 
trally  called  Norman,  and  which  agree 
I  the  Norraan  Plylein  all  essential  par- 
Bl»,  except  in  the  accident  of  tneir 
built  before  inri6.  must,  archilee- 
_\  be  classed  with  this  style.  The 
rjan  is  so  absolutely  distinguished  from 
Sothif  orders  by  ilie  round  arc^h,  that  it 
edlei«a  to  enter  inlo  ils  differentials. 
PES  OF  THE  CHURCH.  The  ne- 
of  devising  some  iieneral  notes  of 
{Church,  and  of  not  entering  at  once  on 
TOversial  debates  concerning  all  points 
ctrine  and  discipline,  was  eark  per- 
by  Christian  theologians.  Terlul- 
'^  in  refutation  of  the  heresies 
|1'  1  t[ie  antiquity  of  the  Church 

ua  the  apostles,  and  its  priority 
|]1  heretical  communities;  Irenajus  to 
L unity  of  the  Church's  doctrines,  and 
|iacee#sion  of  her  bishops  frotn  the 
nleft ;  St  Augustine  to  the  consent  of 
'iiiitions;  St,  Jerome  to  the  continued  dura- 
'  tion  of  the  Church  from  the  apostles,  and 
the  very  appellation  of  the  Christian  name. 
I  An  moJern  times,  Bellarmine  the  Komamst 


added  several  other  notes,  such  asj  agree- 
ment with  the  primitive  Church  in  doc- 
trine, nnion  of  members  among  them- 
selves and  with  their  head;  t^anctity  of 
doctrine  and  of  founders,  continuance  of 
miracles  and  prophecy,  confession  of  ad- 
versaries, the  unhappy  end  of  thof^e  who 
are  opposed  to  the  Church,  and  the  tem- 
poral felicity  conferred  on  it.  Luther  as- 
signed as  notes  of  the  true  Church,  the 
true  and  uncorrnpted  preaching  of  the 
gospel  J  administration  of  baptism,  nf  the 
eucnarisL,  and  of  the  keys ;  a  legitimate 
minifltjy,  public  service  in  a  known  tonguei 
and  trioutations  internally  and  e^tternally. 
Calvin  reckons  only  truth  of  doclrine  and 
right  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
and  seems  to  reject  socceesion.  The 
learned  theologians  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land adopt  a  different  view  in  some  re- 
spects. Dr.  Field  admits  the  following 
notes  of  the  Church  :  truth  of  doctrine  : 
use  of  sacraments  and  means  instituted  by 
CiraisT;  union  under  lawful  minii?ters ; 
antiquity  without  change  of  doctrine ; 
lawful  succession,  i,  e,  with  true  doclrine  ; 
and  universality  in  ihe  succernvt  sense, 
L  e.  the  prevalence  of  the  Church  succes- 
sively in  all  nations.  Bishop  Taylor  ad- 
mits, as  notes  of  the  Church,  antiquity, 
duration,  Buccossion  of  bishops,  union  of 
members  among  themselves  and  with 
CuaisT,  sanctity  of  doctrine. 

Palmer,  from  whom  this  account  is 
abridged,  lakes,  as  notes  of  the  Church, 
what  the  Nicene  or  Constanlinopolttan 
Creed  gives,  as  the  Church's  tributes  **  OwK, 
Holy,  Catholic  and  apostolical/^ 

KOVATIANS.  A  Christian  sect,  which 
sprang  up  in  the  third  century,  occasioned 
by  the  jealousy  which  Novatian,  a  priest  of 
Rome,  conceived  upon  seeing  Cornelius 
raised  to  the  episcopate  of  the  Roman 
Church,  to  which  he  himself  aspired.  En- 
raged af  the  disappointment,  he  endea- 
vored lo  blacken  ihe  character  of  Cor- 
nelius, by  charjeing  him  with  a  criminal 
lenity  towards  those  who  had  apostatizeil 
during  l>ie  persecution  of  Decius.  He 
maintained,  that  such  perj^ons  ought  indeed 
lo  be  exhorted  to  repentance,  but  never 
to  be  absolved  by  the  Church,  reserving 
their  absolution  to  God  alone,  ^l^o  had 
the  power  and  authority  lo  remit  i*ins. 
Hence  he  was  led  lo  deny,  in  general,  that 
the  Church  had  the  power  of  remitting 
mortal  sins,  upon  the  ofTender's  repentance. 
Antl  at  last  he  went  so  far  as  to  deny  that 
apostates  could  ever  liope  for  pardon  even 
from  GuD  himself:  a  doctrine  which  bo 
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terrified  Rome  of  those  who  had  lapsed  and 
repented,  that,  in  despair,  they  quite  ab- 
jured Christianity,  and  returned  to  pa- 
ganism. 

The  Novatians,  followers  of  Novatus, 
added  to  this  ori^nal  heresy  of  their 
master  another,  which  was,  the  unlawful- 
ness of  second  marriages;  against  which 
they  were  as  severe  as  against  apostates; 
denying  communion  for  ever  to  such  per- 
sons as  married  a  second  time,  after  bap- 
tism, and  treating  widows,  who  married 
again,  as  adulteresses. 

As  these  heretics  pretended  that  the 
Church  was  so  corrupted  by  the  commu- 
nion it  granted  to  sinners,  it  is  no  wonder 
they  rebaptized  those  thev  gained  over  to 
their  sect.  In  baptizing,  they  used  the  re- 
ceived forms  of  the  Church,  and  had  the 
same  belief  concerning  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  in  whose  name  they  bap- 
tized. St.  Cyprian  rejected  their  baptism, 
as  he  did  that  of  all  heretics;  but  it  was 
admitted  by  the  eighth  canon  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice. 

The  Novatians  put  on  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  great  piety  and  purity  |  and, 
though  they  did  not  refuse  the  title  of 
Novatians,  they  assumed  the  proud  appel- 
lation of  Cathariy  that  is,  the  Pure,  or 
Puritans;  and,  lil(e  the  Pharisees  among 
the  Jews,  they  would  not  suffer  other  men 
to  come  near  them,  lest  their  purity  should 
be  defiled  thereby. 

The  schism  which  Novatian  had  formed 
in  the  Roman  Church  was  not  confined  to 
Rome,  nor  Italy,  nor  even  to  the  West. 
It  made  its  way  into  the  East,  and  sub- 
sisted a  long  time  at  Alexandria,  in  several 
provinces  of  Asia,  at  Constantinople^  in 
Scythia,  and  in  Africa.  The  Novatians 
abounded  particularly  in  Phrygia  and 
Paphlagonia.  Constantino  seems  to  have 
favored  them  a  little  by  a  law  of  the 
year  326;  which  preserves  to  them  their 
churches  and  burying-places,  provided 
they  never  belonged  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  in  a  famous  edict  about  the 
year.  331,  he  sets  them  at  the  head  of  the 
most  detestable  of  all  heretics,  forbidding 
them  to  hold  public  or  private  assemblies, 
confiscating  their  oratories  or  churches, 
and  condemning  their  leaders  to  banish- 
ment. It  is  pretended  this  edict  had  not 
the  designed  effect  as  to  the  Novatians,  by 
ineans  of  Acesius  their  bishop,  who  re- 
sided at  Constantinople,  and  was  in  great 
esteem  with  the  emperor,  on  account  of  hi? 
virtuous  and  irreproachable  life.  The  No- 
vatian sect  was  entirely  extinct,  or  at  least 


reduced  to  a  very  inconsiderable  ptity, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

NOVEMBER,  FIFTH  OF.  (See  #Ww 
of  Prayer.) 

NOMCES.  In  countries  where  mo- 
nachism  prevails  are  those  persons  who 
are  candidates,  or  probationers,  for  a  re- 
ligious life.  The  time  of  their  probitioo 
b  called  the  Noviciate ;  after  which,  if 
their  behavior  is  approved,  they  are  pro- 
fessed, that  is,  admitted  into  the  oraei^ 
and  allowed  to  make  the  vows,  wear  the 
habit,  &c. 

The  novices  among  the  Jesuits  are  dis- 
ciplined in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  To 
make  them  the  better  understand  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  obedience  they 
owe  to  their  superiors,  they  have  ceitaii 
emblematical  pictures  in  their  chambeis  or 
studies.  For  example:  in  the  middle  of 
the  canvass  is  a  boy  stooping  down  witht 
piece  of  timber  on  his  shoulders,  with  this 
motto,  fortiter,  upon  it  He  has  a  haip  ii 
his  hand,  to  intimate  the  cheerfulnesB  of 
his  mission.  On  the  right  hand  is  a  liali 
dog  in  a  rising  posmre^  to  show  thatthf 
novice  is  to  obey  with  dispatch  and  Or 
pedition.  His  breast  is  open,  to  sbowdoS 
his  superiors  have  his  heart  as  well  as  hii 
limbs  at  their  service.  His  mouth  isis- 
presented  shut^  to  show  that  there  mul 
be  no  grumbling  or  contesting  the  poist 
with  his  superiors'  and  his  ears  are  stopped, 
to  intimate  that  ne  must  submit  to  oraeo 
however  unacceptable  to  that  sense. 

If  a  novice  breaks  through  any  put  of 
this  submission,  he  has  a  penance  enjoined 
him  according  to  the  nature  of  his  miibe- 
havior.  For  instance,  if  he  discoTent 
haughty  disposition,  he  is  ordered  to  {• 
into  the  infirmary  and  perform  the  coanest 
offices  to  the  sick  and  decrepit.  If  he  re- 
fuses to  do  as  he  is  bid,  or  murmurs  at  it, 
he  is  brought  into  the  refectory  at  dinner 
or  supper  time,  and  obliged  to  confess  his 
fault  upon  his  knees  before  all  the  com- 
pany. 

>«UNS.  Those  women  who  derole 
themselves,  in  a  cloister  or  nunnery,  to  a 
relimous  life.     (See  Monks.) 

Tnere  were  women,  in  the  ancieot 
Christian  Church,  who  made  public  and 
open  profession  of  virginity,  oefore  the 
monastic  life,  or  name,  was  known  in  the 
world ;  as  appears  from  the  writing  of 
Cyprian  and  TertuUian.  These,  for  dis- 
tinction's sake,  are  sometimes  called  eccle- 
siastical virgins,  and  were  commonly  en- 
rolled in  the  canon  or  matriatla  of  the 
Church.   They  differed  from  the  monviic 
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►  elite  fly  in  this — that  they  !ired 

_  in  iheir  fathers^  houses,  whereas 

»r»  livetl  in  commnnities.   But  their 

ration  of  virginity  was  not  so  strict  as 

Hiike  it  criminal  in  them  to  marry  after- 

d»,  t(  they  thought  fit 

ihe  following^  age?,  ihe  censures  of 

t  Church   began   to   be   inftiL-ted  npon 

iesaed  virgins  who  should  marry ;  and 

'  censures  seem  to  have  grown  more 

in    proportion  to  the   esteem  and 

Christians  set  upon  celibacy  and  the 

jtic  hfe.     V^et  there  never  was  any 

for  rescinding  or  making  null  such 

lages. 

»me  Ciinons  allowed  virgins  to  be  con- 

Rted  at  twenty-five  years  of  age^  and 

^n  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  ;  but  time 

ekJy  nhowed,  that  neither  of  these  terms 

so  conveniently  fixed  as  they  might 

Oiher    canons,    there  fore,    rei]uired 

jina  to  he  forty  years  old,  before  they 

'  veiled,  as  may  be  seen  in  ihe  coun- 

iof  Agde  and  Saragossa.     And  the  im- 

"il  laws  decreedj  that,  if  any  virfjin  was 

ed  before  that  age,  either  by  the  vio- 

t  or  hatred  of  her  parents  (which  wa« 

that  often   happened),  she  was  at 

8rty  lo  marry.     Hence  appears  a  wide 

"sfence   between    the   practice   of  the 

Efit  Christian  Church  in  this  matter, 

I  that  of  the  modem  Church  of  Rome. 

I  lo  the  consecration  of  virgins^  it  had 

I  things  peculiar  in  it.     It  was  usually 

^rmed  publicly  in  ihe  church  by  the 

op*     'ihe  virgin  made  a  public  profes- 

i  of  her  rHMolution,  and  then  the  bishop 

Bpon  her  the  accustomed  habit  of  sacred 

sins.     One   part   of  this   habit   was   a 

rallml  the  sacrum  velamm  :   another 

I  a  kind  of  mitre,  or  coronet^  worn  on 

(head.     In  some  places  the  custom  of 

ins  professed  virgins  prevailed;  as  it 

[in  the  monasteries  of  Syria  and  Kg'ypt, 

*  _Jerorne's  lime:  but  Ihe  Council  of 

Ijirongly  condemned  this  practice, 

Titvj,  thai  a  woman^s  hair  was  given 

hy  Gov  as   a  mark   of   subjection. 

iXbeodosjus  the  Great  added  a  civil  sanc- 

l  lo  this  eccleMaBtical  decree :  whence 

ppears  that  the  tonsure  of  virgins  was 

ent!y  no  allowed  custom  of  the  Churchy 

rever  it  came  to  prevail  in  the  contrary 

itiee  of  later  ages. 

ihe  fiuciely  of  virgins  was  of  great 

tm  in  the  Church,  so  they  had  some 

Scular   honors  paid  to   them.     Their 

n!8  were  sacred,  and  severe  laws  were 

de  Hj?ainsl  any  that  should  presume  to 

ko  least  violence  to  them.     The 


Emperor  Constantino  charged  his  own 
revenues  with  the  maintenance  of  them* 
and  his  mother  Helena  often  enlertainea 
them,  and  wailed  upon  them  at  her  own 
table.  The  Church  gave  them  also  a 
share  of  her  own  revenues,  and  assigned 
them  an  honorable  station  in  the  churches^ 
whither  the  most  noble  and  religious  ma* 
Irons  used  to  resort  with  earrjestnesis  to  re- 
ceive their  salutations  and  embraces. 

The  ancient  names  of  these  virgins  were 
NonnHj  Moniates^  Sanctimoniaksj  and  As- 
cdria.  The  term  Nonna  (from  whence 
our  English  word  nuns)  is^  according  to 
Hospiman,  an  Egyptian  name  signifying  a 
virijin. 

Ill  the  Romish  Church,  when  a  young 
womaa  is  to  be  professed,  that  is,  to  be 
made  a  nun,  the  habitj  veil,  and  ring  of 
the  candidate  are  carried  to  ihe  altar,  and 
she  herself,  accompanied  by  her  nearest 
relations^  is  conducted  to  the  bishop.  Two 
ancient  venerable  matrons  attend  ypon 
her  as  bridewomen.  When  ihe  bishop 
has  said  mass,  the  archpriesi  chants  an 
anthem  J  ihe  subject  of  which  is,  that  she 
ought  to  have  her  lamp  lighted,  because 
ihe  bride^oom  is  coming  to  meet  her 
Then  the  bishop  calls  her  in  a  kind  of 
recitative,  to  which  she  answers  in  the 
same  manner.  Being  come  before  the 
prelate*  and  on  her  knees,  she  attends  to 
the  exhortation  he  makes  to  her  with 
regard  to  a  religious  life,  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  choir  chants  the  litanies.  Then 
the  bishop,  having  the  crosier  in  hi*  left 
hand^  pronounces  the  benediction.  She 
then  rises  up,  and  the  bishop  consecrates 
ihe  new  habit,  sprinkling  it  with  holy 
water.  When  the  candidate  has  put  on 
her  religious  habit,  she  again  presents  her- 
self before  the  bishop,  and  sings  on  her 
knees,  ancilla  Christi  sum^  &c.,  t.  f.  *^  I  am 
the  servant  of  Christ."  Then  she  receives 
the  veil,  and  afterwards  the  ring,  by  which 
she  is  married  to  Jesus  Chrjst  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  crown  of  virginity.  When  she  is 
crowned,  an  anathema  is  denounced 
against  all  who  shall  attempt  lo  break  her 
vows.  Afler  the  communion,  the  prelate 
gives  her  op  to  ihe  conduct  of  the  abbess, 
saying  to  her:  "Take  care  to  preserve 
pure  and  spodess  this  young  woman,  whom 
God  has  consecrated,^' &c, — Broughfon, 

NUNC  DIMITTIS.  The  first  words  in 
Latin  of  the  Song  of  Simeon,  **  Lord,  now 
lettest  thou  thy  sen^ant  depart  in  peace/' 
appointed  as  one  of  the  hymns  to  be  used 
after  the  second  lesson  at  even-song.  It 
was  used  in  this  place  in  the  most  ancient 
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times.  It  is  found  in  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions. And  even  at  the  present  day 
this  hymn  is  repeated  at  evening  prayer  in 
the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople. 

After  the  second  evening  lesson  out  of 
the  epistles  of  the  holy  apostles,  this  hymn 
is  most  commonly  used.  The  author  of  it 
is  supposed  to  be  that  holy  doctor  whom 
the  Jews  call  Simeon  the  Just,  son  of  the 
famous  Rabbi  Hillel.  a  man  of  eminent  in- 
tegrity, and  one  wiio  opposed  the  then 
common  opinion  of  the  Messiah's  temporal 
kingdom.  The  occasion  of  composing  it 
was  his  meeting  Christ  in  the  temple 
when  he  came  to  be  offered  there,  wherein 
God  fulfilled  his  promise  to  him,  that  he 
should  not  die  till  he  had  seen  the  Messiah : 
taking  Jesus  therefore  in  his  arms,  inspired 
with  joy  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  sang 
this  "Nunc  dimittis:**  and  though  we 
cannot  see  our  Saviour  with  our  bodily 
eyes  as  he  did,  yet  he  is,  by  the  writings 
of  the  apostles,  daily  presented  to  the  eyes 
of  our  faith :  and  if  we  were  as  much  con- 
cerned for  heaven,  and  as  loose  from  the 
love  of  this  world  as  old  Simeon  was,  and 
as  we  ought  to  be,  we  might,  upon  the 
view  of  Christ  in  his  holy  word  by  faith, 
be  daily  ready  to  sing  this  hymn  ;  which 
was  indited  by  the  Spirit,  recorded  in  holy 
writ,  and  is  adopted  into  the  public  service 
of  ail  Christian  Churches,  Greek  and  Latin, 
Reformed  and  Roman,  and  used  to  be  sun^ 
in  extraordinary  by  divers  saints  and 
martyrs  a  little  before  their  death. — Dean 
Comber. 

This  hymn,  called  from  the  Latin  begin- 
ning of  it  **' Nunc  dimittis,*'  expresses  the 
gratitude  of  good  old  Simeon,  "ajustman 
and  devout,"  as  we  read  in  St.  Luke,  ii. 
25-32,  "and  waiting  for  the  consolation 
of  Israel ;  to  whom  it  was  revealed  that  he 
should  not  die  till  he  had  seen  the  Lord's 
Christ."  Accordingly,  "  he  came  by  the 
Spirit  into  the  temple;  and  when  the 
parents  brought  in  the  child  Jesus,  he 
touk  him  up  m  his  arms  (image  to  your- 
selves the  scene,  I  beg  you),  and  blessed 
God,  and  said,  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace,"  that  is,  in  com- 
fort, "according  to  thy  word;  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,  which  thou 
hast  prepared"  to  set  "  before  the  face  of 
all  people."  And  the  following  sentence 
hath  a  strong  appearance  of  being  designed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  intimate,  whether 
the  speaker  of  it  perceived  the  design  or 
not,  that,  contrary  to  the  expected  and 
natural  order  of  things,  Christ  should  first 
"  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles;"  then, 


afterwards,  "the  glory  of  God's  people 
Israel."  To  perceive  the  fitness  of  Simeoo's 
thanksgiving  for  our  use,  it  needs  only  to 
be  remembered,  and  ever  should  ia  re- 
peating it,  that  we  also  '-  have  seen  the 
Lord's  salvation."  For  though  we  have 
not  yet  beheld  our  Saviour  witii  oar  bodily 
eyes,  to  that  of  faith  he  is  exhibited  ceo- 
tinuaJly  in  the  gospel  history  and  meor 
ments:  we  may  meet  him  in  his  chaidi; 
we  may  converse  with  him  in  our  prifiH 
meditations.  And  this  we  should  ihak 
happiness  enough  for  us  here,  whaterfli 
else  we  want  or  suffer:  and  be  alw^ 
prepared,  and  always  willing,  to  "bw 
God,"  and  "  depart  in  peace." — Abp.  Sabr. 

This  hymn  comes  ver^  properly  afiar 
the  second  lesson,  which  is  always  ttkei 
out  of  the  New  Testament,  wherdn  ii 
contained  and  delivered  to  us  that  goepd, 
the  enjoyment  and  participation  of  viudi 
is  the  ground  and  foundation  of  the  whole 
hymn.  It  should  be  added,  that  this  hym 
is  addressed  to  (tod  ;  and  since  it  mty  be 
used  as  the  personal  address  of  titij 
devout  Christian,  no  one  should  repeil  I 
after  a  careless  manner ;  but  consider  to 
whom  it  is  repeated,  and  utter  the  whole 
after  a  suitable  manner. — Dr,  Bemut 

NUNCIO.  An  ambassador  from  ihs 
pope  to  some  prince  or  state ;  or  a  | 
who  attends  on  the  pope's  behalf  at  a  ( 
gross,  or  at  an  assembly  of  several  i 
sadors.  A  nuncio,  in  fact,  is  the  pope'i 
ambassador,  as  the  iniemundo  is  hisenrpj 
extraordinary.  A  nuncio  has  a  joriBdio- 
tion,  and  may  delegate  judges  in  all  the 
states  where  he  resides,  except  in  Fianoe. 
where  he  has  no  authority  beyond  thai  of 
a  8imj>le  ambassador.  Sometimes  a  duii- 
cio  is  invested  with  the  functions  of  a  2^- 
tus  natus. 

OATHS.  -'As  we  confess  that  vmin 
and  rash  swearing  is  forbidden  Christiaa 
men  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  sod 
James  his  apostle,  so  we  judge  that  the 
Christian  religion  doth  not  prohibit,  bat 
that  a  man  may  swear  when  the  magistrate 
requireth,  in  a  cause  of  faith  and  cbaiitTt 
so  it  be  done  according  to  the  prophet^ 
teaching,  in  justice,  judgment,  and  trotL'' 
— ArticU  xxxix. 

The  oath  of  allegiance  is  as  follows: 
— "I,  A.  B.,  do  sincerely  promise  ami 
swear,  that  I  will  be  faithful,  and  bear  true 
allegiance  to  her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria. 
So  help  me  God."  This  is  taken  by  Pro- 
testant dissenting  ministers,  when  licensed 
by  the  civil  magistrates;  as  is  aJso  the  fol- 
lowing 
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t  of  supremacy: — ''I,  A.  B.,  do 
I  tbat  1  uo  from  ray  heart  abhor ^ 
mnd  &bjure,&8impioii!»anJ  heretical^ 
ktnnabte  dootrine  and  position,  that 
I  excommunicated  or  deprived  by 
pe,  or  any  authority  of  tiie  see  of 
r  may  be  deposed  or  murtlered  by 
ttbjeotSf  or  any  other  whait^oever. 
do  declare^  tliai  no  forei^jn  prince, 
y  prelatCt  fiiate,  or  poleniate,  hath  or 
to  have  any  juriMlictioii,  power, 
iiriencet  or  auihoniy,  ecclesiastical 
itua),  within  this   realm.     So   help 

I*.  An  office  performed  at  funerals^ 
|fa«  corpse  was  in  the  church  before 
[  buried :  it  afterwards  came  to  be 
tolverfiary  of  the  death  of  a  bene- 
Thus,  in  many  of  our  college»|  the 
r  anniven*ary  of  the  death  of  the 
tr  is  piously  observed, 
JLTION.  At»  offering  to  GO0. 
|e  office  for  the  holy  communion  we 
60  to  accept  our  alms  nrid  oblations, 
pord  oblalions  was  added  to  this 
\  for  the  Church  mil ii ant  here  on 
•t  the  same  lime  that  the  rubric 
idt  iljat  if  there  be  a  communion^ 
Ifiest  is  then,'^  jum  before  this  prayer^ 
ice  upon  the  table  t^o  much  bread 
lite  as  h«  fhall  think  sufficient.'' 
f  it  19  clearly  evident  that  by  that 
re  are  to  understand  the  elements 
id  and  wine,  which  the  priest  is  to 
viemnly  to  God^  as  an  acknowledg- 
ff  his  sovereignty  over  his  creatures, 
iBX  from  henceforth  they  may  be 
Uly  his.  For  in  all  the  Jewish 
jeSj  of  which  the  people  were  par- 

the  viands  or  materials  of  the  feast 
nl  foade  Cod^s  by  a  solemn  obtation^ 
bftfier wards  eaten  by  the  commu* 
Ipfiot  as  man'Sj  but  as  Goo's  pro- 

who  by  thus  entertaining  them  at 
H  tabte^  declared  himself  reconciled 
;atn  in  covenant  with  them.  And 
we  our  blessed  Si^vioua,  when  he 
id  the  sacrament  of  his  body  and 

first  gave  thaiik;^,  and  blessed  the 
Its,  i «.  offered  them  up  to  God  as 
ird  of  the  creatures,  as  the  most 
I  Fathers  expound  that  passage; 
IT  that  reason  J  whenever  they  cele- 

ihe  eacharist,  always  offered  the 
ind  wine  for  the  communion  to  God 
te  altar,  by  this  or  some  such  short 
lion,  **  LoHDj  we  otTer  tliine  own  out 
kt  thou  hast  bountifully  given  us/' 
thich  they  received  tliem,  as  it  were, 

■J  iu  order  to  convert  them 


into  the  sacred  barujuet  of  the  hotly  and 
blood  of  his  dear  Sok.  Consonant  to  this, 
in  the  tirat  common  prayer  of  King  Ed- 
ward VI.,  the  priest  was  ordered  in  this 
place  to  set  the  bread  and  wine  upon  the 
altar.  But  at  the  second  review,  to  con- 
ciliate the  ultra- Protestants,  this  ancient 
usage  appears  to  have  been  thrown  out. 
It  was  however  rei*lored  at  the  last  review 
of  the  Prayer  Book  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
11,,  when  it  was  ordered  that  the  bread 
and  wine  should  be  placed  ^olemtsly  on 
the  table  by  the  priest  himself.  Whence 
it  appears  that  the  placing  of  the  elements 
apon  the  altar  before  the  beginninjj  of  the 
morning  service  by  the  hands  ot  a  lay- 
clerk  or  sexton,  as  is  someiimes  the  irre* 
verent  practice,  is  a  profane  breach  of  the 
aforesaid  rubric, — jl/wic.     Wit^atltf. 

In  a  more  extended  sense  of  the  word, 
we  mean  by  oblations  whatever  religious 
Christians  olfer  to  God  and  the  Chtiroh, 
whether  in  lands  or  goods,  II  is  probable 
that  the  example  of  St.  Faul  mi^m  incite 
the  primitive  Christians  to  ofler  the^  gifts 
to  the  Church,  for  he  appointed  every  one 
of  the  Corinthians  and  Galatianis  to  yield 
something  to  God  for  the  samts  every 
Lord's  day:  but  this  being  thought  too 
often,  therefore  Tertullian  tells  us  it  was 
afterwards  done  every  month,  and  then  nd 
hbilum  ;  but  it  was  always  the  custom  for 
communicants  to  olfer  somethtn:^  at  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament,  as  well  for  holy 
uses,  as  for  relief  of  the  poor,  which  custom 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  observed  at  this  day* 

In  the*  first  ages  of  the  Church,  those 
dfposita  pietatis,  which  are  mentioned  by 
Tertullian,  were    all   voluntary   oblations, 


I 


ey  ' 
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for  the  Christians  at  that  lime  lived  chiefly 
in  cities,  and  gave  out  of  their  common 
stock;  both  to  maintain  the  Church,  and 
those  who  served  at  the  altar. 

But  when  their  numbers  increased,  and 
they  were  spread  abroad  in  the  countries, 
then  a  more  tixed  maintenance  was  neces- 
sary for  the  clergy;  but  still  oblations 
were  made  by  the  people,  which,  if  in  the 
mother  Church,  then  tne  bishop  had  half, 
and  the  other  was  divided  amongst  the 
clergy;  but  if  offered  in  a  pant«h  church, 
then  the  bishop  had  a  third  part,  and  no 
more. 

These  oblalions,  which  at  first  ire  re 
voluntary,  became  afterwards,  by  a  conti- 
nual payment,  due  by  custom. 

It  is  true  there  are  canons  which  reqttire 
every  one  who  approaches  the  allar  to 
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make  some  oblation  to  it;  as  a  thing  con- 
venient to  be  done. 

And  it  is  probable  that,  in  obedience  to 
the  canons,  it  became  customary  for  every 
man  who  made  a  will  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, to  devise  something  to  the  high  altar 
of  the  church  where  he  lived,  and  some- 
thing likewise  to  the  mother  church  or 
cathedral;  and  those  who  were  to  be  buried 
in  the  church  usually  gave  something  to- 
wards its  reparations. 

But  at  the  great  festivals  all  people  were 
obliged  to  offer  something,  not  only  as 
convenient,  but  as  a  duty;  but  the  pro- 
portion was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
giver;  and  we  think  with  great  reason, 
for  the  bounty  of  the  Christians  in  those 
ages  was  so  great,  that  men  would  build 
churches  on  their  own  lands,  on  purpose 
that  they  might  have  an  equal  share  of 
those  oblations  with  the  clergy. 

And  this  might  be  the  occasion  that 
the  Emperors  Constantino  and  Valentinian 
made  laws  to  prohibit  such  excessive  gifts, 
which  in  those  days  were  kept  in  store- 
houses built  for  that  very  purpose. 

But  in  succeeding  ages  there  was  litde 
occasion  for  such  laws,  for  the  zeal  of  the 
people  was  so  considerably  abated,  that, 
instead  of  those  repositories,  the  clergy 
had  little  chests  to  contain  those  gifts,  till 
at  last  they  dwindled  into  so  small  a  portion, 
that  now,  as  a  quaint  writer  observes,  they 
can  scarce  be  felt  in  the  parson's  pocket. 

OCTAVE.  The  octave  is  the  eighth  day 
after  any  principal  festival  of  the  Church. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  customary  to  ob- 
serve these  days  with  much  devotion,  in- 
cluding the  whole  period  also,  from  the 
festival  to  the  octave.  It  was  thought 
that  the  subject  and  occasion  of  these  high 
festivals  called  for  their  being  lengthened 
out  in  this  manner;  and  the  period  of 
eight  days  was  chosen  because  the  Jews 
celebrated  their  greater  feasts,  some  for 
seven  days,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
for  eight  days.  Such  Jewish  institutions 
being  only  types  and  shadows,  the  Chris- 
tians thought  it  fit  not  to  have  their  com- 
memorations of  shorter  duration. 

In  our  Prayer  Book  we  retain  the  ob- 
servance of  the  octaves,  of  Christmas, 
Easter,  Ascension,  and  Whitsunday,  by 
using,  for  seven  days  after  each  of  these 
festivals,  an  appropriate  "Preface,"  in  the 
communion  service,  if  that  sacrament  is 
administered  on  any  of  these  days.  The 
preface  for  Whitsunday  is,  however,  only 
to  be  used  for  six  days  after,  because  the 
seventh  (or  octave  of  Whitsunday)  would 


be  Trinity  Sunday,  which  has  a  preface 
of  its  own. 

OFFERTORY,  so  called,  because  ilk 
that  part  of  the  communioo  senricein  whidi 
the  offerings  are  made.  The  custom  of 
making  oblations  at  the  communion  is  oo- 
tainly  apostolical,  as  appears  from  I  Col 
xvi.  2 :  "On  the  first  day  of  the  week Isl 
every  one  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  btik 
prospered  him.''  Which  custom  continoed 
down  to  the  following  ages,  as  appetn 
from  different  passages  in  Jastio  luitjL 
Tertullian,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Ambrose,  us 
other  ancient  wnters.  Out  of  those  ofisf' 
ings,  which  were  not  always  in  monof, 
but  in  bread,  wine,  com,  &c.,  were  takoi 
as  much  bread  ana  wine  as'^serred  fordi* 
celebration  of  the  communion  at  the  tims; 
but  if  any  persons  were  under  public  in* 
famy,  by  reason  of  an^  ill  actions  by  thoa 
committed,  their  offerings  were  not  to  hi 
received.  These  offerings  in  the  primiliTB 
times  were  so  considerable,  that  they  wen 
divided  into  four  portions;  one  nir  lbs 
relief  of  the  poor;  the  second  the  biahoD 
retained  for  nis  maintenance:  the  thin 
was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  choidl 
and  its  ornaments ;  and  the  fourth  for  tin 
clergy.  The  office  of  the  offeitoiy  mi 
used  in  Walafrid  Strabo's  time,  who  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century ;  and  it 
was  80  long  before  his  time,  that  he  eooU 
not  tell  to  whom  to  ascribe  its  originaL— 
Dr.  Nicholls. 

OFFICIAL.  The  ofScial  is  the  penoa 
to  whom  comiisance  of  causes  is  eon* 
mitted  by  such  as  have  an  ecclesiaaticil 
jurisdiction.  The  official  of  an  archdesooi 
stands  in  like  relation  to  him  as  the  chii- 
cellor  does  to  the  bishop. 

OPHITE  (from  J^if,  a  ieneni);  abi 
called  Serpentinians,  A  ridiculous  sort  of 
heretics,  who  had  for  their  leader  a  ntt 
called  Euphrates.  They  entertained  il- 
most  the  same  fantastic  opinions  that  weft 
holden  by  the  other  Elgyptian  Gnostia 
concerning  the  €tonSy  the  eternal  matttTf  the 
creation  of  the  tporld,  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  God,  the  rulers  of  the  teifen  fiandt 
that  presided  over  this  world,  the  fv^viBiy 
of  demiurge,  and  also  concerning  Chust 
united  to  the  man  Jesus,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  empire  of  this  usurper.  Bat 
besides  these,  they  maintained  the  follow^ 
ing  particular  tenet  (whence  they  receifed 
the  name  of  Ophites):  ''That  the  Sofni 
by  which  our  nrst  parents  were  deceived, 
was  either  Christ  himself,  or  Sopkittf  eoo- 
cealed  under  the  form  of  that  animal;*' 
and  in  consequence  of  this  opiniou  tbejr 
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ive  nourished  a  certain  num- 
_-.,  fit^t  whicfi  they  looked  ypon 
kl^  and  lo  whicU  lltey  offered  a  sort 
jbip,  a  subordinate  icind  of  divine 
t 

)DN.  An  archbishop  has  the 
}m  option  of  any  one  dignity  or 
i  id  tne  gift  of  every  bishop  con.se- 
ir  confirmed  by  him^  which  he  may 
^  hi»  chaplain^  or  whom  else  he 
•  This  h  jiU'led  hh  option. 
S  OPERATUM.  Au  expres^^on 
Uly  occurring  in  discussions  re- 
tlhe  eflicacy  ofthe  sacraments,  &lc., 
ig  a  necessary  spiritual  effect  flovv- 
k  the  outward  administralion  (from 
t  libRflj  irrespective  of  the  moral 
J  ©f  ihe  recipient.  This  doctrine 
||  tfi  one  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
i  of  Romej  and,  if  carried  out, 
^bvioQsIy  equalize,  in  a  creat  tnea- 
p  benetit»  receive<i  by  the  worthy 
lunworth^  who  approach  the  altar, 

rild    joeufy  the  administration   of 
10  ihe  heathen^  kc,  not  only  on 
L  but  by  the  application  of  physical 

^ilala  ften&e  it  is  unquestionably 
mtnU  the  appointed  means  of  grare 

I  effect  ex  open  opertitn^  inasmuch 
I  pi  itself,  though  inetricacions  in  its 
I  Bre,  19  an  instiimion  of  GoOy  and 

ited  by  hira  a?  an  instrument  not 
I  kftde  void  at  the  caprice  of  man. 

le  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  in- 
f  a  eavonr  of  life  or  of  death.  The 
itration  of  baptism  is  invariably  an 
jpn  into  the  Church.  But  that  the 
m  appointed  ordinance  goes  beyond 
m  results  in  all  cases  in  a  inora! 

0  the  individual^  and  in  the  insur* 
kigher  portions  of  divine  grace  or 
lifaf^,  b  contrary  to  the  views  of  Ihe 

1  the  doctnne  of  Scripture,  and  the 
ition  of  man's  free  agency. 
IllUM.     {See  Stole.) 

tORlO,  in  Church  music,  a  musi- 
fea^  of  which  the  subject  is  always 
.and  intended  to  be  performed  in  a 
f  The  origin  of  this  kind  of 
I  and  musical  draraa^  which  has 
B  into  great  excesses^  is  found  in 
I  of  Philip  Neri,  to  arreet  the  at* 
m(  tho»e  to  whom  he  preached^ 
Innng  the  execution  of  pieces  of 
bitisic  of  more  than  common  in- 
bfore  and  after  his  sermon.    This 

k which  commenced  in  the  congre- 
the  Oratory  (whence  the  name 
')^  WAS  imitated  by  nil  thesocietiei 
26 


of  the  same  foundation,  and  soon  became 
so  popular,  that  the  best  mahters^  both  in 
com  position  and  in  execution  ^  were  found 
to  take  a  part  in  it.  The  performance  in 
the  time  ot  Philip  Neri  himself  was  scarcely 
mure  than  a  cantata,  but  it  soon  after  as- 
sumed a  more  perfectly  dramatic  form, 
beitig  distributed  between  several  persons, 
and  accompanied  with  action  and  scenic 
representation,  so  as  to  present  much  of 
the  character  of  a  musical  mystery,  (See 
3Iy$ter%f.)  In  this  way  many  sacred  sub- 
jects were  performed,  such  as  Job  and  his 
friendsi  the  Good  Samaritan^  and  the 
Prodifral  Son. 

In  England,  oratorios  have  been  much 
usetl  in  our  cathedrals.  Among  the  most 
eelehrared  oratorios  are  the  iMe^tmtk  of 
Handel,  and  tkf  Creation  of  Haydn. 

ORATOllV.  A  name  given  by  Chris- 
tians lo  certain  places  of  religious  worship. 

In  ecclef^iasiical  antiquity^  the  term 
houses  of  prayer,  or  oratories^  is  frequently 
given  lo  churches  in  general,  of  which 
there  are  innumerable  instances  in  ancient 
Christian  writers.  But  in  some  canons 
the  nameorft^on/  seems  confined  lo  private 
chapels  or  places  of  worship  set  up  for  the 
convenience -of  private  families,  yet  still 
denendiiig  on  the  parochial  churches,  and 
ditlering  from  them  in  ihi:?,  that  they  were 
only  places  of  prayer,  but  not  for  cele- 
brating the  communion ;  or^  if  that  were 
at  any  time  allowed  to  private  families, 
yet,  at  least,  upon  great  and  solemn  festi- 
vals^ they  were  to  report  for  communion  to 
the  pa  rift  n  churche?. — Brottgttton, 

ORATORY,  PRIESTS  OF  THE.  There 
are  two  congregations  of  monks,  one  in 
Italy,  the  other  in  France,  which  are  called 
by  this  name. 

The  priests  of  the  oratory  in  Italy  had 
for  their  founder,  Philip  de  Neri,  a  native 
of  Florence,  who^  in  the  year  1548,  found- 
ed at  Rome  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  This  society  originalty  consisted 
of  but  fifteen  poor  persons,  who  assembled 
in  the  church  of  St.  Saviour  in  campo^ 
every  first  Sunday  in  the  month,  lo  prac- 
tise the  exercises  of  piety  prescribed  by 
the  holy  founder.  Afterwards,  their  num- 
ber increasing:,  by  the  addition  lo  the  soci- 
ety of  several  persons  of  distinction,  Neri 
proceedetl  to  establish  an  hospital  for  the 
reception  of  poor  pilgrims,  who,  coming  to 
Rome  to  visit  the  tombs  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  were  obliged^  for  want  of  a 
lodging,  to  lie  in  the  streets^  and  at  the 
doors  of  the  churches.  For  this  charitable 
purpose^  Pope  Paul  IV.  gave  to  the  society 
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the  parochial  church  of  Si.  Benedict:  close 
by  which  was  built  an  hospital  so  large, 
that,  in  the  Jubilee  year  1600,  it  received 
444,500  men,  and  25^00  women,  who 
came  in  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

Philip  Neri,  besides  this  charitable 
foundation  for  pilgrims,  held  spiritual  con- 
ferences at  Rome,  in  a  larse  chamber 
accommodated  in  the  form  of  an  oratory : 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  famous 
BaroniuS;  author  of  the  ^^Ecclesiastical 
Annals."  Here  were  delivered  lectures  of 
religion  and  morality,  and  the  auditors 
were  instructed  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  assembly  always  ended  with  prayers, 
and  hymns  to  the  glory  of  God;  after 
which,  the  founder,  and  his  companions, 
visited  the  churches  and  hospitals,  and 
took  care  of  the  sick.  And  now  it  was 
that  this  religious  society  began  to  be 
called  Priests  of  the  Oratory, 

In  1574^  the  Florentines  at  Rome,  with 
the  permission  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII., 
built  a  very  spacious  oratory,  in  which 
Neri  continued  his  relisious  assemblies. 
The  pope  likewise  gave  him  the  parochial 
church  of  Vallicella,  and.  the  same  year, 
approved  the  constitutions  he  had  drawn 
up  for  the  government  of  hispongregation, 
of  which  St.  Philip  himself  was  the  first 
general. 

This  new  institute  soon  made  a  great 
progress,  and  divers  other  establishments 
were  made  on  the  same  model ;  particu- 
larly at  Naples,  Milan,  Fermo,  and  Pa- 
lermo. The  founder  having  resigned  the 
office  of  general;  he  was  succeeded  therein 
by  Baron ius,  who  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal.  Neri 
died  the  25th  of  May,  1595,  and  was  canon- 
ised in  1622  by  pope  Gregory  XV.  After 
bis  death^  this  congreiration  made  a  further 
pros:res8  in  Italy,  and  has  produced  several 
cardinals  and  eminent  writers,  as  Baronius, 
Olderic,  Rainaldi,  and  others. 

The  priests  of  the  Oratory  in  France 
were  established  upon  the  model  of  those 
in  Italy,  and  owe  their  rise  to  Cardinal 
Berulle,  a  native  of  Champagne ;  who  re- 
solved upon  this  foundation,  in  order  to 
revive  the  splendor  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  which  wa.<«  greatly  sunk  through  the 
miseries  of  the  civil  wars,  the  increase  of 
heresies,  and  a  general  corruption  of  man- 
ners. To  this  end  he  assembled  a  commu- 
nity of  ecclesiastics,  in  161 1,  in  the  suburb 
of  St.  James,  where  is  at  present  the 
famous  monastery  of  Val-de-Grace.  They 
obtained  the  king's  letters  patent  for 
their  establishment;  and,  in  1613,  Pope 
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Paul  V.  approved  this  consregation  nnda 
the  title  ot  the  Oratory  of  Jesus. 

This  congregation  consisted  of  two  mH 
of  persons:  the  one,  as  it  wore,  inoof- 
porated,  the  other  only  associates.  Tit 
former  governed  the  houses  of  this  inlh 
tute ;  the  latter  were  only  employed  it 
forming  themselves  to  the  fife  andmaniNn 
of  ecclesiastics.    And   this  was  the 


spirit  of  this  congregation,  in  which  ttif 
taught  neither  human  learning,  nor  ih^ 
ology,  but  only  the  virtnes  of  the  "'" 
astical  life. 

After  the  death  of  Cardinal 
which  happened  the  2d  of  Oetoba,' 
1629,  the  priests  of  the  Ormtorj  madia 
great  progress  in  France,  and  other  oom* 
tries.  This  order  has  eleven  houses  ia  Ai 
Low  Countries,  one  at  laege,  twoiaAi 
county  of  Avignon,  and  one  m  Sifflfi 
besides  fiftv-eight  in  France.  Ths  fik 
house,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  moth*  it 
all  the  rest,  is  that  of  the  street  St  HoMi^ 
at  Paris,  wnere  the  general  resides.  Hi 


priests  of  this  congregation  are  not,  ■» 
perly  speaking,  monks,  being  oUfgeoli 
no  vows,  and  meir  institute  l^ing  pnrif 
ecclesiastical  or  sacerdotal.  The  Onl^ 
rians  have  lately  appeared  in  Englaiii— 
Broaghton, 

ORDEAL.  An  appeal  to  the  jo^f- 
ment  of  Almighty  God,  in  criminid  tutL 
when  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  aocnM 
rested  on  insufficient  evidence. 

Among  the  Saxons  and  NoimaM,  i 
any  person  was  charged  with  theft,  adi^ 
tery,  n^rder.  treason,  perjury.  &c.,  in  ihMi 
case.s,  if  the  person  neither  pleaded  soihf, 
nor  could  be  convicted  by  l^al  evidneti 
it  was  either  in  the  prosecutor's  or  jiid|t^ 
power  to  put  them  upon  the  ordeal;  nA 

Provided  ne  passed  through  this  tMt  «h 
urt,  he  was  discharged:  otherwiislN 
was  put  into  the  hands  ot  justice,  to  bi 
punished  as  the  law  directed,  in  caw  kt 
had  been  cast  by  the  oidinaiy  fonns  d 
prosecution.  For  we  are  to  observe,  tint 
this  trial  by  ordeal  was  not  designed  for 
the  punishment  of  those  that  miscarritd; 
the  intention  of  it  was  rather  to  dear  tks 
truth,  where  it  could  not  bo  otherwiit 
discovered,  and  make  way  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  this  inaoirr; 
the  trial  was  sometimes  made  by  cold,  and 
sometimes  by  scalding,  water ,  sometiffltf 
by  ploughshares,  or  bars  of  iron,  hestad 
buming  hot:  sometimes  the  accused 
purged  their  innocence  by  receivii^  tii0 
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It;  And  sometimes  hy  eating    a 

barley  bread  called  the  coi^ned. 

_.e  trial  by  cold  waler,  the  persona 

ctetl  were  ihrown  naked  into  a  pond, 

wet ,  if  they  sank  ihey  were  acqiiitiedj 

if  they  floated  upon  ihe  river  without 

awimraing  postures  it  was  taken  for 

videace  ot  guilt 

"hen  si^alding  water  was  the  test,  they 

1o   plunge   their   arm   in  a  tub,  or 

le,  to   the  elbow ;    if  this  was  done 

lOUl   any  Bigns  ot  pain^  or  marks  of 

"ing,  the  person  w^as  discharged;  but 

was  the  least  complaint  under  the 

itioo,  or  any  scar  of  impression  to  be 

y  it  was  taken  for  proof  agains^t  him. 

c»,  peasants,  and  people  of  mean  con- 

,  were  put  upon  this  water  ordeal. 

in&  of  figure  and  quality  were  ^ene- 
tried  by  the  burning  iron.    This  or- 
had  ditlerent  circumstances  in  propor- 
lo  the  crimes  objected.     If  the  person 
only  impeached  for  a  single  crime^ 
iron  was  to  weigh  but  one  pound :  but 
was  prosecuted  upon  several  articleSj 
weight  of  the  iron  was  to  increase  pro- 
iiormbly  ;    and    here    the    person   im- 
bed was  either  to  hold  a  burning  ball 
n  in  his  hand;  and  move  with  it  to  a 
in  distance,  or  else  to  walk  barefoot 
heated   ploughshares,   placed  about 
rd  from  each  other.     If  after  this  trial 
hands  and  feet  were  untouched ^  and  he 
covered    no  signs  of  feeling  any  pain. 
was  discharged    by  the  court:   but  if 
matter  fell  out  otherwise,  he  was  re- 
id  to  the  punishment  of  the  law, 
hie  the  person  accused  was  brought 
le  ordealf  he  was  obliged  to  swear  nis 
nee,  and  sometimes  receive  the  holy 
arist. 

Christians  of  this  age  had  a  strong 

upon  this  way  of  trialj  not  in  the 

lea.^  doubling  but  that  Gop  would  sus- 
pend the  force  of  nature,  and  clear  the 
truth  by  a  supernatural  mterposiiion.  If 
we  may  believe  the  recordsof  thoee  timeS| 
wo  shall  find  that  innocent  persons  were 
(  frequently  rescued,  m  a  surprit^ing  man- 
I  Der^  perhaps  by  some  skilful  management 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  aware  of  the 

\  To  proceed  to  some  of  the  preliminaries 
i  af  the  ordeal  After  the  charge  was 
legElly  brought  in^  the  person  impeached 
Iwma  to  spend  three  days  in  faslmg  and 
|'|»tmyer.  At  the  day  of  the  trial,  which 
was  made  iti  the  church,  the  priest  ap- 
_  in  the  habit  of  his  function,  took 
tbii  ma  which  lay  before  the  altar. 


and  repealing  the  hymn  of  the  Three 
Children,  put  it  into  the  fire.  This  being 
done,  he  proceeded  to  some  forms  of  bene- 
diction over  the  fire  and  iron ;  after  which, 
he  sprinkled  the  iron  with  holy  water,  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  name  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity:  upon  which  the  per* 
son  accused  passed  through  the  test. 

The  ceremony  of  the  scalding  water 
ordeal  was  much  the  same.  But  when 
the  trial  was  to  be  made  by  cold  water, 
the  three  days*  fast,  and  the  other  religious 
circumstances  being  premised^  the  person 
suspected  drank  a  draught  of  holy  water, 
to  which  the  priest  added  an  imprecation 
in  case  be  was  guilty :  then  the  water,  into 
which  the  presumed  criminal  was  to  be 
thrown,  hati  a  sort  of  exorcising  form  of 
prayer  said  over  it;  by  which  the  element 
was,  as  it  were,  conjured  by  the  most 
solemn  expressions  to  detect  the  guilty 
and  discover  the  truth. 

The  bread  called  the  corsned  was  an- 
other way  of  trial.  The  person  prosectiied 
look  an  ounce  of  it  fasting,  or  sometimes 
the  same  quantity  in  cheese,  and  some- 
times the  noly  eucharist.  Immediately 
before  this  was  done,  the  priest  read  the 
litany  proper  to  the  occasion,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  another  prayer,  in  which  he  de- 
sired that  CJon  would  please  to  bring  the 
truth  of  the  matter  in  question  to  light, 
and  that  the  evil  spirits  might  have  no 
power  to  perplex  the  inquiry,  and  prevent 
I  the  discovery;  that  if  the  person  was 
guilty f  the  morsel  might  stick  m  his  throat 
and  find  no  passage;  that  his  face  might 
turn  pale,  his  limbs  be  convulsed,  and  an 
hofriole  alteration  appear  in  his  whole 
body;  but  if  innocent,  he  desired  that 
which  the  party  received  might  make  its 
way  easily  into  his  stomach,  and  lum  to 
health  and  nourishment. 

Notwithstanding  the  commonness  of 
this  custom  in  En«:Iand,  and  other  parts 
of  Christendom,  it  began  to  be  dishked  at 
last,  and  fell  several  times  under  the  cen- 
sure of  the  Church  and  State  t  thus  Louis, 
and  Lotharius  his  suceessor,  emperors  oi 
Germany,  positively  forbade  the  ordeal  by 
cold  water.  The  trial  likewise  by  scalding 
water,  and  buminjj  iron,  was  condemueu 
by  Pope  Stephen  V.  It  is  probable  they 
mi^hl  think  it  a  rash  way  of  proceedingi 
and  a  tempting  of  God;  and  that  it  was 
unreasonable  to  put  inno€ence  upon  super* 
natural  proof,  and  pronounce  a  man  guilty, 
unless  he  had  a  miracle  to  acquit  him. 
The  first  public  discountenance  from  the 
state  we  meet  with  in  England ,  was  in  the 
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third  year  of  Kin^  Henr^  III.  Most  of 
the  judges  in  their  circuits  received  an 
order  from  the  king  and  council  not  to  put 
any  person  upon  the  trial  ordeal^  in  regard 
it  was  prohibited  by  the  court  of  Rome. 
This  order  of  the  kin^  and  council,  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman  ob- 
serves, mistakes  for  an  act  of  parliament. 
It  is  true,  as  that  learned  antiquary  goes 
on  to  say,  at  that  time  of  day,  a  public  re- 
gulation passed  in  council,  and  sealed  with 
the  king's  seal,  had  the  force  of  a  law.  It 
must,  however,  be  said,  this  prohibition 
does  not  run  to  the  judges  of  all  the  cir- 
cuits; but  it  may  be,  the  rest  of  the 
justices  might  receive  the  same  instruc- 
tions another  way.  And  though  we  meet 
with  no  express  law  afterwards  to  this 
purpose,  yet  this  method  of  trial,  standing 
condemned  by  the  canons,  languished  by 
degrees,  and  at  last  grew  quite  out  of 
practice. 

ORDER.  The  rules  or  laws  of  a  mo- 
nastic institution;  and  afterwards,  in  a 
secondary  sense,  the  several  monastics 
living  under  the  same  rule  or  order.  Thus 
the  Order  of  Clugni  signifies  literally  the 
new  rule  of  discipline  prescribed  by  Odo 
to  the  Benedictines  already  assembled  in 
the  monastery  of  Clugni;  but  secondarily, 
and  in  the  more  popular  sense,  the  great 
body  of  monastic  institutions,  wherever 
established,  who  voluntarily  subjected 
themselves  to  the  same  rule. 

ORDERS.  HOLY.  (See  Bishm,  Clergy, 
Deacon,  Ordination,  Preshifter,  Priest.)  It 
is  evident  unto  all  men  diligently  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  ancient  authors, 
that  from  the  apostles'  time  there  have 
been  these  orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's 
Church,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
which  officers  were  evermore  had  in  such 
reverend  estimation,  that  no  man  might 
presume  to  execute  any  of  them  except  lie 
were  first  called,  tried,  examined,  and 
known  to  have  such  qualities  as  are  requi- 
site for  the  same;  and  also  by  public 
prayer,  with  imposition  of  hands,  were 
approved  and  admitted  thereunto  hy  law- 
ful authority.  And  therefore,  to  the  intent 
that  these  orders  might  be  continued  and 
reverently  used  and  esteemed,  in  the 
united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
no  man  shall  be  accounted  or  taken  to  be 
a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon  in  the  united 
Church  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  suffered 
to  execute  any  of  the  said  functions,  except 
he  be  called,  tried,  examined^  and  admitted 
thereunto,  according  to  the  form  hereafter 
following,  or  hath  had  formerly  episcopal 
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consecration  or  ordmaiitm, — Fr^au  to  tki 
Englisk  Ordinal, 

As  it  is  here  said,  in  the  aacieot  QvaA 
these  three  orders  of  miniatry,  as  erti> 
blished  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  uninii 
sally  prevailed.  But,  besides  the  bishop^ 
priests,  and  deacons,  there  were,  in  mott 
of  the  Churches,  other  eoclesiaMical  p» 
sons  of  inferior  rank,  who  were  ailoM 
to  take  part  in  the  ministrations  of  leligiaBi 
These  constituted  what  are  called  At 
inferior  orders,  and  in  some  of  the  waaaft 
canons  they  have  the  name  of  "  deigj." 

There  is  this  great  difference  betwwi 
the  three  holy  oraers  and  the  otlwn,  Ail 
the  former  are  everywhere  mentioned  m 
those  degrees  of  men  whose  ministmioai 
were  known  and  distingnished,  and  wtfb* 
out  which  no  Church  was  looked  npos  u 
complete;  bnt  to  show  that  the  itMm 
orders  were  never  thought  to  be  ueoumn 
in  the  same  degree,  let  it  be  considaiiL 
that  different  Churches,  or  the  same  Chim 
in  different  ages,  had  more  or  fewer  qf  Ai 
inferior  orders.  In  some  were  only  rtd' 
ers;  in  others,  sMkaeonSj  exomiCi,  orf 
acohfths.  The  apostolic  canons  meotia 
only  sMeacons,  readers,  and  singers.  Tte 
Laodicean  enumerate  these,  and  also  » 
orci^  and  ostiares.  Bnt  while  there  wm 
no  standing  rule  respecting  thee 
ecclesiastical  orders,  the  three 
grades  of  the  mini^ry  were  found  id  A 
parts  of  the  Church. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  the  folio viq| 
are  the  regulations  observed  in  the  varkM 
dioceses,  as  given  in  Hodgson's  "  Iium^ 
tions." 

Persons  desirous  of  being  admitted  H 
candidates  for  deacon's  orders,  are  reeoB* 
mended  to  make  a  written  applicatkm  M 
the  bishop,*  six  months  before  the  timeof 
ordination,  stating  their  age,  college,  aca- 
demical aegree,  and  the  usual  plaos  of 
their  residence;  together  wi^  the  naiMS 
of  any  persons  of  respectability  to  wbom 
they  are  best  known,  and  to  whom  tbe 
bishop  may  apply,  if  he  thinks  fit,  for  fa^ 
ther  information  concerning  them. 

The  following  six  papers  are  to  be  seat 
by  a  candidate  for  deacon's  orders,  to  the 
bishop  in  whose  diocese  the  curacy  whJdi 
is  to  serve  as  a  title  is  situate,  three  weeb 
before  the  day  of  ordination,  or  at  udi 
other  time  as  the  bishop  d^all  appoint;  sad 
in  due  time  he  will  be  informed  by  ibf 

*  As  the  practice  may  not  be  alike  in  everx  dio- 
cese, application  should  t>e  made  by  a  eaodiilBit  M 
Um  bisbop^s  secretary  for  inatroc^oaa. 


p't  secretary  when  and  where  lo  al- 
ur  e.\aininauon. 

Letters  temimnrtial  from  his  college  : 

^ia  ca*e  the  canditlate  shall  have  quiued 

Si  he  musi  also  present  tellers  testi- 

for  ihe  period  elapsed,  mnce   he 

college,    in   ihe    following    form, 

b}*  three  beneficed  clergymen,  and 

^*^"'"**d  by  ihe  bishop  of  ihe  dioce^^e 

ir  benefices  are  respeclively 

..    aey  are   not  beneficed  in  the 

ni  the  bishop  to  whom  the  candi- 

/phes  for  ordination, 

Fdrro  of  letters  teBtimonial  for  orders. 

To  the   ♦Riahi  Reverend  ,  by  di- 
vine permission  Lord  BiBhop  of 

[rtr  htxhop  m  whose  tUoctu  the  curacy 

cunfcrring  the  litk  u  «t7uale]* 

bei«afi  our  beloved  in  Christ,   A.  B., 

lor  of  art*  {or  other  tkgne)^  of 

,  in  the  university  of  ^-yhalh  de- 
10  Uft  his  intention  of  offerin)sr  him- 
mAi  as  a  candidate  for  the  sacred  otfice  of 
SdeacoHf  and  for  that  end  halh  requested 
of  DA  letter!^  testimonial  of  his  good  life 
Bod  conversation;  we  therefore,  whose 
tiaicie?^  are  hereunto  subscribed,  do  testify 
thai   the  Miid  A,  B.  hath  been  personally 

known  to  us  for  the  space  off  last 

past ;  that  we  have  bad  opportuniiies  of 
observing  his  conduct;  that  ifyring  the 
whole  oflbttt  lime  we  verily  believe  that 
b#  Used  piously,  soberly*  ami  honestly; 
nor  have  we  at  any  time  lieard  anything 
to  the  contrary  thereof:  nor  bath  he  at 
•or  time,  as  far  as  w*e  know  or  believe, 
bdclr  written,  or  taught  anything  con- 
Irary  to  the  doctrine  or  disvcipline  of  the 
united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland ; 
and  moreover  we  believe  him,  inonr  con- 
•ciences,  lo  be,  as  lo  his  moral  conduct,  a 
|ierfon  worthy  to  be  admitted  lo  ibe  sacred 
order  of  deacons. 

hi  wiine^is  whereof  we  have  hereunto 

sob«cribed  our  narnetj^^  this  day 

of ,  in  iho  year  of  our  LrniD  18 — . 

i  C.  D.  rector  of , 

E.  F.  vicar  of '. 

0.  H.  rector  of . 

^CffimUnignature,^ 

i>tl  |jt  lo  h»  Ckba^nreil  ihhi  tliit  prnprr  tiHilrPHR  to  nn 

affh!tT«hnp    tf     "Tn    th<*  Mn*t   Rt*verr-ind  ,  hy 

IRvi  "td  ArehlM«hop  of ;"  ntiit 

1^  U%  he  iimkI   jrmirntl  of  '' Lortl* 

flikil  nij'fe««  lo  ibc  hi^hop  of  Durham 

a  H<  ver«4Ml  —— — i  by  Divine  ProTi- 

■  nr*  nr  tnrh  «h<»rler  period  m*  m»y 
I'f  theC'oMcjrt^l<*«iimoiiinI. 
Oie  pany  giving  the  Uile 
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3,  Form  of  notice  or  *'  Si  qtiis/"  and  of 
ihe  certificate  of  the  same  having  been 
published  in  the  church  of  the  parish 
where  the  candidate  usually  resides, 
to  be  presented  by  ihe  candidate  if 
he  shall  have  quitted  college. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  A.  B.,  ba- 
chelor  of  arts    {or  other  degree)  ^  of 

college,  Oxford  [or  Cambridge],  and  now 
resident  in  this  parish^  intends  to  offer 
himi*elf  a  candidate  for  the  holy  office  of 
a  deacon,  at  the  ensuing  ordination  of  the 

Lord  Bishop  of ♦ ;  and  if  any  person 

knows  any  just  cause  or  impediment  for 
which  he  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into 
holy  orders,  he  is  now  to  declare  ihe  same, 
or  to  signify  the  same  forlhwiih  lo  the 
Lord  Bishop  of , 

We  do  hereby  certify,  that  the  above 
notice  was  publicly  read   by   the   under^ 

signed  C.  D.,  in  the  parish  church  of , 

in  the  county  of ,  during  the  lime  of 

divine  service  on  Sunday  the day  of 

last  [f>r  instant]}  and  no  impediment  was 
alletTeil. 

Witness  our   hands  this  —  day   of 
,  in  the  year  of  our  I^ord  IS—. 
C.  1>.  olfi riming  minister. 
K,  F.  churchwarden, 

4,  Certificate  from  the  divinity  professor 
in  tlie  university,  that  the  candidate  has 
duly  attended  hi^  lectures.  Also  a  certificate 
from  any  other  professor  whose  lectures 
the  candidate  may  have  been  direcied  by 
the  bishop  to  attend. 

5,  Certtficiite  of  the  candidate's  baplisnii 
from  the  register  book  of  the  parish  where 
he  was  baptized,  duly  signed  by  the  offi- 
ciating minister,  to  show  that  he  haj*  com- 
pleted bis  age  of  twenly*three  years;  and 
in  caiM?  he  shal^  have  allained  thai  age,  but 
cannot  prodiice  a  certificate  of  his  baptism, 
then  his  father  or  mother,  or  other  compe- 
tent person,  mnnt  make  a  declaration^  be- 
fore  a  justice  of  the  pence,  of  i!ie  actual 
lime  of  his  birth:  and  here  il  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  remark,  that  by  an  act  of  the 
44  Geo.  UL  c.  43,  inlilufed  *'An  Act  to 
enforce  the  due  observance  of  ihe  canons 
and  rubric  respecting  the  ages  of  persons 
to  be  admitted  into  the  sacred  order  of 
deacon  and  priest^"  it  is  enacted,  (hat 
thenceforth  no  person  nhall  be  admitted  a 
deacon  before  he  sha'l  have  attained  the 
ago  of  ihree-and-lwenty  years  complete: 
and  ihat  no  per!«on  shall  be  admitted  a 
priest  before  he  shall   have  attained   the 

•The  hicboft  ui  wtMMe  dloetti  Um  ourtey  confer^ 
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age  of  four-and-twenty  years  complete; 
and  that  if  a  person  shall  be  admitted  a 
deacon  before  he  shall  have  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-three  years  complete,  or  a 
priest  before  he  shall  have  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-four  years  complete,  such 
admission  shall  be  void  in  law ;  and  the 
person  so  admitted  shall  be  incapable  of 
holding  any  ecclesiastical  preferment. 

6.  The  form  of  a  nomination  to  serve  as 
a  title  for  orders,  if  the  incumbent  is 
non-resident. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  ,  Lord 

Bishop  of . 

These  are  to  certify  your  lordship,  that 

1,  C.  D.,  rector  [or  vicar,  &c.]  of ^  in 

the   county  of ,  and  your  lordship^s 

diocese  of ,  do  hereby  nominate  A.  B. 

bachelor  of  arts  (or  other  degree)^  of  -^— 
college,   in   the  university   of  ,  to 

perform  the  office  of  curate  in  my  church 

of aforesaid  ;  and  do  promise  to  allow 

him  the  yearly  stipend  of pounds,  to 

be  paid  by  equal  quarterly  payments  [cu 
to  amount  of  sltpendj  see  title  "  Stipends  pay- 
able  to  Curates"'\j  with  the  surplice  fees, 

amounting  on  an  average  to  pounds 

perannum  {if  they  are  intended  to  be  allowed)^ 
and  the  use  of  the  glebe-house,  garden, 
and  offices,  which  he  is  to  occupy  {if  that 
be  the  fact  ;  if  not,  state  the  reason^  and  name 
where  and  what  distance  from  the  church  the 
curate  purposes  to  reside)  \  and  I  do  hereby 
state  to  your  lordship,  that  the  said  A.  B. 
does  not  intend  to  serve  as  curate  in  any 
other  parish,  nor  to  officiate  in  any  other 
church  or  chapel  (if  such  be  the  fact,  other- 
wise state  the  real  fact)]  that  the  net  annual 
value  of  my  said  benefice,  estimated  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  parliament  1  &  2  Vic- 
toria, c.  106, sects.  Sand  10, is ——pounds, 
and  the  population  thereof,  according  to 
the  latest  returns  of  population  made  under 

the  authority  of  parliament,  is .  That 

there  is  only  one  church  belonging  to  my 
said  benefice  (if  there  be  anotMr  church  or 
chapel,  state  the  fact) ;  and  that  I  was  admit- 
ted to  the  said  benefice  on  the day  of 

—  18 — -t  "And  I  do  hereby  promise 
and  engage  with  your  lordship  and  the 
said  A.  B.,  that  I  will  continue  to  employ 
the  said  A.  B.  in  the  office  of  curate  in  my 
said  church,  until  he  shall  be  otherwise 
provided  of  some  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
unless,  for  any  fault  by  him  committed,  he 

*  Sfe  7«ih  iif»ct.  of  1  &  2  Victoria^  c.  106, 

t  The  concluding  part  of  the  nomination,  within  in- 

vrrifil  coinmn».  i«  not  to  be  used,  except  in  the  nomi- 

nation  to  strrre  as  a  title  for  orders. 


shall  be  lawfully  removed  from  the 
and  I  hereby  solemnly  declare  that  I  do 
not  fraudulently  give  this  certificate,  to  en- 
title the  said  A.  B.  to  receive  holy  ordsn, 
but  with  a  real  intention  to  employ  him  in 
my  said  church,  according  to  what  is  be* 
fore  expressed." 
Witness  my  hand  this  —  day  of  — -^ 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  18 — 
[Signature  and  address  of]        C.  D. 

Declaration  [to  be  written  ai  the  foot  efHa 
Nomination^] 

We  the  before-named  C.  D.  and  A  Bi, 
do  declare  to  the  said  Lord  Bishop  of -—^ 
as  follows;  namely,  I  the  said  C.  D.  do 
declare  that  I  bona  fide  intend  to  pay,  aoi 
I  the  said  A.  B.  do  declare  that  I  homfk 
intend  to  receive  the  whole  actoai  stqmi 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  nomioalMi 
and  statement,  without  any  abatemaal  it 
respect  of  rent  or  consideration  for  the  M 
of  the  glebe-honse,  garden,  and  offiooi 
thereby  agreed  to  be  assigned,  and  wilk- 
out  any  other  dednction  or  reaertatioi 
whatsoever. 

Witness  our  hands  this  ^—  day  of -— % 
18—. 

[Signatwm  of]    CD. 
A  B| 


6.  (a)  The  form  of  nomination  to 
as  a  title  for  orders,  if  the  incumbflitt 
is  resident. 

The  same  form  as  No.  6,  so  far  oi 
"Quarterly  payments;"  then  proceed oi 
follows : — And  I  do  hereby  state  to  jov 
lordship,  that  the  said  A.  B.  intends  to  i^ 
side  in  the  said  parish,  in  a  house  [dnerif 
its  situation,  so  as  dearly  to  idndify  tf];  di^ 

taut  from  my  church mile  [^  A.  &, 

does  not  intend  to  reside  in  Ike  paruk^  tkm 
state  at  what  place  he  intends  to  reside,  asdib 
distance  from  the  said  church']  ;  that  the  nid 
A.  B.  does  not  intend  to  serve,  as  coiaie, 
any  other  parish,  nor  to  officiate  in  aaj 
other  church  or  chapel  [(f  such  be  the  ktt, 
otherwise  state  the  real  fact]  ;  and  1  do 
hereby  promise  and  ensage  with  you 
lordship,  and  so  on  [in  &  same  form  if 
No.  6,  to  the  end] . 

Witness  my  hand  this day  of  — » 

18—. 
[Signature  and  address  of]    C.  D. 
t 

The  declaration  to  be  written  at  the  foot 
of  the  nomination,  is  to  be  in  the  sunt 
form  as  No.  6,  so  far  as  the  word  *^  Ftite- 
ment,"  after  which  proceed  as  follows:— 
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Ptthoui   any  deduction   or  reservation 

ffver/' 
fitness  our  hands  this day  of ^ 


[S%gnaturti  of]     C.  D. 
A.  B. 

ifl  proper  to  observe,  that  ihe  follow* 

llSeclarahon  is  to  be  subscribed  previoas 

ilnatioM,  in  the  bishop's  presence,  by 

arsons  who  are  to  be  ordained:-^ 

A.  B.|  do   willingly,    and    from    my 

,  flubacribe  to  the  thirtV'Tiine  articles 

iligion  ol  ihe  Tinted  Cbiirrb  of  Eng- 

I  ftod  Ireland,  and  (o  die  three  articles 

be  tliirty-sixth  canorj;  and  to  all  things 

'  lift  contained. 

B. — The  following  are  the  three  ar- 
referred  to : 

That  the  Queen's  majesty,  under 
IB  the  only  supreme  governor  of  this 
and  ot  all  other  her  highnesses 
inionft  and  counlries,  as  well  in  all 
ual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes, 
mporal;  and  that  no  foreign  prince, 
n,  prelate,  state,  or  polenta! e  halh^  or 
I  to  have  any  jurisdiction  ^  power,  su- 
rity,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ec- 
istical  or  spiritual,  within  her  majes- 
said  realms,  dominions,  and  countnes. 

2,  Thar  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Sfid  of  ordering  of  bishopsn^  pries t^t  and 
deacons,  containeth  in  it  nothing  conlrar)* 
to  ihe  word  of  God^  and  that  it  may  law- 
fully >^o  be  UPed;  ami  that  he  himself  will 
uitio  !h*»  form  in  said  book  |>rescribed|  *w 

rayer  and  administration  of  the  sa- 
t«,  and  none  other. 

3.  rhat  he  alloweth  ihe  book  of  articles 
of  fi^ligion,  agreed  upon  by  the  archbishops 
and  bi>hopsof  both  pro vincei<  and  the  whole 
clergy,  in  ihe  convocation,  holtlen  at  Imu- 
doHi  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
6f#  hundred  ^ixty  and  two;  and  thai  he 
acknowledges  all  and  every  the  articles 
fherejn  contained,  being  in  number  nirie 

fid  thirty,  besides  the  ratitication,  to  be 
a{!reeab)e  to  the  word  Goa 

1o  be  taken  by  those  who  are  to  be 
cr*liiinetij  at  the  time  of  Ordinatuni. 

TB£  OATH   OP  ALLCGIANCC. 
TIIK  OATH  or  SUPREMACY* 

bittrt*it\mxs  as  to  Priest^ s  Orders,^ 
The  following  papers  are  to  be  sent  by  a 

:  uautti  lo  confer  phrti't  t^rAtn,,  Utl  lite 
Aft  t}««n  «  dracou  oue  wtiole  y«Mr. 


candidate  for  priest's  orders  to  the  bishop, 
diree  weeks  before  the  day  of  ordination- 
or  at  such  other  time  as  the  bishop  ^hali 
appoint,  and  in  due  lime  he  will  be  in- 
formed by  the  bishop's  secretary  when  and 
where  to  attend  for  examination. 

Where  a  candidate  applies  for  prieat^B 
orders  to  the  pame  bishop  who  ordained 
liim  deacon,  the  papers  1  and  2  only  are 
required. 

1-  Letters  testimonial  of  his  soond  doc- 
trine, good  life,  and  behavior,  for  the  lime 
elapsed  nince  he  was  ordained  deacon, 
signed  by  three  beneticed  clergymen,  and 
countersigned  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
in  which  iheir  benetices  are  respectively 
situatCj  if  not  beneficed  in  the  diocese  of 
the  bishop  lo  whom  the  candidate  applies 
for  ordination.  (See  Form  of  Te^fimonutlj 
in  Imtmdxom  a$  to  Deacons  Orders ^ 
No,  2.) 

2.  Notice,  or  ^*  Si  nuis,"  and  certificato 
of  the  publication  inereof.  (See  Fonn 
theret^,  m  the  Instructions  as  to  Deacon  s 
Orders,  No.  3.) 

In   case  the  candidate   was    ordained 
deacon  by  the  bishop  of  another  diocese, 
he  must  not  only  produce  the  papers  Nos,- 
1  and  2,  but  also   the   following  papers, 
Nos.  3,  4,  and  5. 

As  it  is  not  common  for  a  deacon  to  be 
ordained  priest  by  any  other  than  the 
bishop  who  admitted  him  to  deacon's  or- 
der?*, a  candidate  applying  to  the  bishop  of 
another  iliocese  must,  in  the  first  instancOi 
state  to  him  the  particular  circumstances 
which  occasion  the  application,  the  curacy 
which  he  servedj  ana  for  what  period. 

3.  Letters  of  deacon's  orders. 

4.  A  certificate  of  baptism. 

5.  Nomination,  if  not  already  licensed. 

The  same  subscriptions  and  oaths  are 
made  and  taken  by  candidates  for  priest's 
orderSj  as  by  canJidates  for  deacon's  or- 
ders. 

With  respect  to  foreign  Protestants,  Pal- 
mer observes :  We  are  not  bound  to  con- 
demn Presbyterian  orders  in  every  case : 
for  instance,  the  appointment  of  ministers 
by  the  Prote^^tants  in  Germany  during  ihe 
Reformation,  wa*  mo!«t  probably  tnvahd ; 
and  yet,  considering  their  ditficulties,  the 
fact  of  iheir  appeal  to  a  ceneral  council, 
iheir  ejcpectatiou  of  reunion  with  the 
Church,  and  therefore  the  impossibility  of 
establif^hiuga  rival  hierarrhy,!  think  weaie 
not  bound  to  condemn  their  appointments 
of  ministers^  as  many  learned  and  orthodox 
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writers  have  done;  who,  however,  seem 
not  to  have  observed  the  peculiarities  of 
their  position,  and  to  have  supposed  that 
they  were  at  once  definitely  separated 
from  the  Roman  Churches.  Certain  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  then,  in  reference  to 
the  question  of  Presbyterian  ordinations, 
may  exist  without  any  material  inconve- 
nience. 

That  ordinations  by  mere  presbyters  are 
{however  excusaifle  under  circumstances  of 
^reat  difficulty),  in  fact,  unauthorized  and 
invalid,  is  the  more  usual  sentiment  of 
theologians,  and  is  most  accordant  with 
Scripture,  and  with  the  practice  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  general,  and  of  our 
churches  in  particular,  which  do  not  recog- 
nise any  such  ordinations. 

[The  following  are  the  Testimonials  re- 
quired by  the  American  Church  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  to  be  ordained,  as 
contained  in  Canon  XV.  of  1832. 

Section  1.  No  person  shall  be  ordained 
deacon  or  priest  in  this  Church,  unless  he 
exhibit  to  the  bishop  the  following  testi- 
monials from  the  standing  committee  of 
the  diocese  for  which  he  is  to  be  ordained, 
which  recommendation  shall  be  signed 
b^  the  names  of  a  majority  of  all  the  com- 
mittee, the  committee  being  duly  con- 
vened, and  shall  be  in  the  following 
words : 

"  We,  whose  names  are  hereunder  writ- 
ten, testify  that  A.  B.  hath  laid  before  us 
satisfactory  testimonials,  that  for  the  space 
of  three  years  last  past,  he  hath  lived 
piously,  soberly,  and  honestly ;  and  hath 
not  written,  taught,  or  held  anything  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  and  more- 
over, we  think  him  a  person  worthy  to 

be  admitted  to  the  sacred  order  of . 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set 

our  hands,  this day  of ,  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord ." 

Section  2.  But  before  a  standing  com- 
mittee shall  proceed  to  recommend  any 
candidate,  as  aforesaid,  to  the  bishop,  such 
candidate  shall  produce  from  the  minister 
and  vestry  of  the  parish  where  he  resides, 
or  from  trie  vestry  alone,  if  the  parish  be 
vacant,  or  if  there  be  no  vestry,  from  at 
least  twelve  respectable  persons  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  testimonials 
of  his  piety,  good  morals,  and  orderly 
conduct,  in  the  following  form : 

^'  We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  writ- 
ten, do  testify,  from  evidence  satisfactory 
to  us.  that  A.  B.,  for  the  space  of  three 
years  last  past,  hath  lived  piously,  soberly. 


and  honestly ;  and  hath  not,  bo  iiir  as  we 
know  or  believe,  written,  taught,  or  held 
anything  contrary  to  the  doctrine  or  diKh 
pline  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church; 
and  moreover,  we  think  him  a  persoa 
worthy  to  be  admitted  to  the  sacred  cider 

of .    In  witness  whereof,  we  hiTO 

hereunto  set  our  hands,  this day  of 

— ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, ^ 

He  shall  also  lay  before  the  standiof 
committee,  testimonials,  signed  by  at  leul 
one  respectable  oresbyter  of  the  Protestam 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  m 
the  following  form : 

*'  I  do  certify  that  A.  B.,  for  the  space  of 
three  years  last  past,  hath  liv^  piooidj, 
soberly,  and  honestly ;  and  has  not,  m  w 
as  I  know  or  believe,  written,,  taught,  or 
held  anything  contrary  to  the  doctrine  sad 
discipline  of  the  Protestant  Epiacopd 
Church;  and  moreover^  I  think  him  s 
person  worthy  to  be  admitted  to  thesicied 

order  of .  This  testimonial  is  foooded 

on  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  snd 
A.  B.  for  one  year  last  pa^t,  and  for  the 
residue  of  the  said  time  upon  erideoeo 
that  is  satisfactory  to  me.  In  wilneK 
whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hsod, 

this day  of ,  in  the  year  of  on 

Lord .'' 

Section  3.  But  in  case  a  candidate,  6oa 
some  peculiar  circumstances  not  aflectiog 
his  pious  or  moral  character,  sboald  be 
unable  to  procure  testimonials  from  the 
minister  and  vestry  of  the  parish  wheie 
he  resides,  the  standing  committee  mif 
accept  testimonials  of  the  purport  above 
stated,  from  at  least  twelve  respectable 
members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopil 
Church,  and  from  at  least  one  respectable 
Presbyter  of  the  said  Church,  who  bas 
been  personally  acquainted  with  the  can- 
didate for  at  least  one  year. 

Section  4.  Every  candidate  for  holyoh 
ders;  who  may  be  recommended  by  th« 
standing  committee  of  any  Church  desti- 
tute of  a  bishop,  if  he  have  resided  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  three  years  \vi 
past  within  the  diocese  of  any  bishop, 
shall  apply  to  such  bishop  for  ordinaiioo. 
And  such  candidate  shall  produce  tbe 
usual  testimonials,  as  well  from  the  com- 
mittee of  the  diocese  in  which  he  has  re- 
sided, as  from  the  committee  of  the 
Church  in  the  diocese  for  which  he  is  to 
be  ordained. 

Section  5.  In  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  priest's  orders,  who  has  been  ordained 
a  deacon  within  three  years  preceding, 
the  testimonials  above  prescribed  may  be 
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altered  as  to  extendi  to  s^Lich  portion 
ftly  of  the  ibree  years  preceding  his  ap- 
"  cation  for  priest's  orders  as  have  elapsed 
I  his  ordination  as  a  deacon  ;  and  the 
fltaoding  committee  «halL  allow  the  testi- 
nionials  so  altered  the  same  elTect  as  if  in 
the  form  prescribed,  and  shall  sign  their 
own  testiraoniab  in  !*uch  altered  form, 
with  the  same  effect  aR  if  in  the  form 
above  prescribed,  unless  some  circum- 
stance shall  have  ocenrred  that  tends  to 
ioTalidate  the  force  of  the  evidence  on 
which  the  candidate  was  ordained  deacon^ 

By  the  18ih  canon  of  1832,  *'  A  candi- 
date for  priest ^8  orders  shall,  before  his 
ordination,  be  required  to  undergo  an  exa- 
minationi  in  tlie  presence  of  the  bishop 
and  two  or  three  presbylers,  lo  be  named 
by  him,  on  any  leading  studies  prescribed 
by  the  Houpe  of  Flishops/' 

By  the  8th  canon  of  1832,  *  Deacon's 
orders  f^hall  not  be  conferred  on  any  person 
until  he  shall  be  twenty-one  years  old, 
nor  priesf  s  orders  on  any  one  until  he 
shall  be  iwenty-foor  years  okL  And  no 
deacon  shall  be  ordained  priest,  unless  he 
shall  have  been  a  deacon  one  3'ear.  ex* 
cept  for  reasonable  causes  it  shall  odier* 
wi&e  seem  good  unro  the  bishop.  No 
man  shall  be  conf»errated  a  bishop  of  this* 
Church  until  he  shall  be  thirty  years  old.'' 

ORDERS  OF  MONKS.  The  several 
orders  of  monks  are  distiniruished  in  ihi^ 
manner  by  their  habil?.  The  White  Friars, 
S'"  -0.^,^5  regular  of  the  order  of  St. 
Gray  Friars  are  Ciaterciaii 
1:1  —  v.;io  changed  their  bUck  habit  into 
a  gray  one.  The  Black  Friars  are  Bene- 
dictines. 

ORDINAL.  The  ordinal  is  that  book 
which  contains  the  forms  observetl  in  ihe 
Church  foe  makings  ordaining,  and  oonse- 
eftitiM!;  bishops,  priests,  and  deacon*.  In 
t^  established  in  ihe  second  year 

t  I  ward  VI.,  there  wa*  also  a  form 

ot  cuHi^ecrating  and  ordaining  of  bishops. 
priests,  and  deacons,  not  much  difFerinn 
irom  the  present  form.  Afterwards,  by 
tbe  3  &  4  Edward  VI.  c.  10,  it  was  en- 
acted that  all  books  heretofore  used  for  the 
service  of  the  Church,  other  than  such  as 
ehaJl  be  set  forth  by  the  king's  maje«ily, 
shall  be  cleaHy  abolished  {5.  l).  And  by 
the  6  &  fi  Edward  VI.  c.  1,  it  is  ihtis 
enacled  ;  The  king,  with  the  assent  of  the 
lords  and  commons  in  parliament,  has  an- 
nexed the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  this 
prBE«nl  statute^  adding  also  a  form  and 
manner  of  making  and  consecrating  of 
an^bbi&Lof  5y  biahop^,  pjiests/and  deacons, 


to  be  of  like  force  and  authority  as  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  And,  by  Art. 
36:  *^  The  book  of  consecrations  of  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  and  ordering  of  priests 
and  deacons,  lately  set  forth  in  tne  imie  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  confirmod  at  the  same 
time  by  aiuhorily  of  parliament,  doth  con- 
tain all  things  necessary  to  such  consecra- 
tion and  ordering;  neither  hath  it  any- 
tfdng  that  of  iL*ielf  is  superstitious  and 
ungodly.  And  therefore  whosoever  are 
con*<ecmled  or  ordered  according  lo  the 
rites  of  lliat  book,  since  the  second  year 
of  the  forenamcd  King  Edward  unto  this 
lime,  or  hereafter  shall  be  consecrated  or 
ordered  according  lo  the  same  rites^  we 
declare  all  such  to  be  righUy  ordered j  and 
lawfully  conMecraled  and  ordered.^'  And 
by  Canon  8:  "  VVhoPoever  shall  aJfirm  or 
teach,  that  the  form  and  manner  of  making 
and  consecrating  bishops,  priests^  and  dea- 
cons, coniainelh  anything  that  i^  repugnant 
lo  the  word  of  God;  or  that  tliey  who 
are  made  bishops,  priestp,  and  deacons,  in 
that  form,  are  not  lawfully  made,  nor  ought 
to  be  accounted  either  by  themselves  or 
others  lo  be  truly  either  oishops,  priests, 
or  deacons,  until  they  have  some  other 
calling  lo  those  divine  othces,  let  him  be 
excommunicated,  ipso  fitcVtj  not  lo  be  re- 
stored until  he  repent  and  publicly  revoke 
8uch  bis  wicked  errors.'* 

The  form  in  which  orders  are  conferred 
in  our  Church,  is  iliis:  *'The  bishop,  wiih 
the  priests  preseni,  shall  lay  their  hantU 
severally  upon  the  head  of  every  one  that 
receiveth  the  order  of  priesthood  ;  the  re- 
ceivers humbly  kneeling,  and  the  bishop 
aayingi  Receive  the  HtiLV  <iHOST  for  the 
omce  and  work  of  a  priest,  in  the  Churrh 
of  God,  note  conntutttd  tntto  thee  by  the  im- 
position of  our  hands.  Whose  sins  thou 
dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven;  an*l  whose 
sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained. 
And  be  thou  a  faiiliful  dispenser  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  of  his  holy  sacrament*; 
in  the  name  of  the  Fatheh,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holt  Ghost,''  In  the  office  for 
the  ordering  of  deacons,  the  bishop  lays  on 
his  hands,  but  does  not  use  the  words, 
**  Receive  the  iloLV  Ghost,''  &c.,  or  grant 
authority  to  forgive  or  retain  sins.  In  the 
othce  for  the  consecration  of  bishops,  the 
form  is  thus:  Then  the  archbishop  and 
bi,«hop  present  shall  lay  their  hantb  upon 
llie  head  of  the  elected  bishop,  kneeling 
before  them  on  his  knees,  the  archbishop 
saying,  Receive  the  Holy  CJhost  for  the 
office  and  work  of  a  bishop  in  the  Church 
of  Go  a,  now  committed  unto  Lhee  by  tha 
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laying  on  of  our  hands,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
GiiosT.  Amen.  And  remember  that  thou 
stir  up  the  grace  of  God  which  is  given  thee 
BY  the  imposition  of  our  handSj  for  God  hath 
not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power, 
and  love  and  soberness. 

Several  Protestant  dissenting  communi- 
ties have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  lay 
on  hands  when  a  person  is  elected  to  the 
dissenting  ministry ;  but  none,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  have  ever  assumed  the  solemn 
office  of  thus  conferring  the  grace  of  God 
by  the  imposition  of  human  hands^  which 
would  clearly  be  blasphemous,  except 
there  existed  a  commission  from  Gtod  to  uo 
so,  which  commission,  without  the  aposto- 
lical succession,  cannot  be  proved,  unless 
by  miracle.  This  form  has  given  great  of- 
fence to  many  conscientious  ultra-Protes- 
tants. Attempts  are  sometimes  made  to 
explain  the  words  away  ]  but  such  expla- 
nations have  been  seldom  found  satisfac- 
tory, except  to  those  whose  interest  it  is  to 
be  satisfied.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  to  be 
understood  simply,  clearly,  unequivocally, 
to  express  that  the  grace  of  God  is  given 
by  the  imposition  of  the  bishop's  hands; 
and  that  if  we  speak  of  this  as  superstitious 
or  ungodly,  we  are,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  36th  Article  ancl  the  8tn  Canon,  under 
the  anathema  of  our  Church.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  comfort  is  indescribably 
great  to  those  who  believe  that  grace  minis- 
terial is  thus  conveyed  in  attending  the 
ministry  of  the  Church ;  the  efficacy  of  the 
ministrations  of  whose  ministers  depends 
not  on  the  merit  or  talent  of  the  indivi- 
dual, but  on  the  ^race  of  God,  of  which 
he  is  the  authorized,  though  unworthy, 
dispenser. 

ORDINANCES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
Rites  ordained  by  God  to  be  means  of 
grace,  such  as  1  Baptism  (Matt,  xxviii. 
19) ;  2.  The  Lord's  supper  (Matt.  xxvi. 
26.  I  Cor.  xi.  24,  &c.) :  3.  Preaching 
and  reading  the  word  (Mark,  xvi.  15, 
Rom.  X.  15) ;  4.  Hearing  the  fjospel  (Mark, 
iv.  24.  Rom.  x.  17) ;  5.  Public  and  pri- 
vate prayer  (1  Cor.  xiv.  15, 19.  Matt.  vi.  6. 
Psalm  V.  1.  7)  ]  6.  Singing  of  psalms  (Col. 
iii.  16.  Eph.  v.  19);  7.  Fasting  (Matt.  ix. 
15.  Joel.ii.  12);  8.  Solemn  thanksgiving 
(Psalm  ix.  14.     1  Thess.  v.  18.)    See  Rites. 

ORDINARY.  The  person  who  has  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction,  as  of  course  and 
of  common  right,  in  opposition  to  persons 
who  are  extraordinarily  appointed.  In 
some  acts  of  parliament  we  nnd  the  bishop 
called  ordinary,  and  so  he  is  taken  at  the 


common  law,  as  having  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion in  causes  ecclesiastical ;  albeit,  in  a 
more  general  acceptation,  the  word  oidi* 
nary  signifies;any  judge  authoiized  totak* 
comiisance  of  causes  in  his  own  proper 
right,  as  he  is  a  magistrate,  and  not  by 
way  of  deputation  or  delegation. 

ORDINATION.  (See  Ordm.)  The 
apostles  appointed  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  to  be  the  standmg  guides  aad 
governors  of  the  Church;  and  becanis 
there  should  be  a  succession  of  them  con- 
tinued in  all  ages,  for  the  peace  and  ore- 
servation  of  those  churches  which  they 
had  planted,  therefore  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  power  lodged  some- 
where, to  set  apart  some  distinct  oiden  d 
men  to  those  public  offices,  and  this  is 
called  ocdination.  Many  dissenting  seen 
hold  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  socJii 
a  power,  but  they  dispute  where  it  k. 
Some  afHrm  that  a  man  ousht  not  to  take 
upon  him  the  ministry  wimout  a  lawfiol 
call,  which  is  ver^  true.  They  likewiw 
agree  that  ordination  ought  to  be  coo- 
tinned,  and  they  define  it  to  be  a  soleani 
setting  apart  oi  some  person  to  a  cboidi 
office ;  but  they  say  it  is  only  to  be  dons 
by  preaching  presbyters,  and  that  thoM 
who  are  not  set  apart  themselves  for  tbt 
work  of  the  ministry,  have  no  power  to 
join  in  setting  apart  others  for  that  po^ 
pose;  and  this  form  of  ordination  wai 
proposed  to  the  parliament,  in  theyeit 
1643,  by  an  assembly  of  those  per8on^iD 
order  to  be  ratified.  There  are  anolher 
sort  of  people  who  hold  that  where  then 
are  no  such  preaching  presbyters,  in  sod 
case,  other  persons,  sufficiently  qualified 
and  approved  for  their  eifts  and  graces  by 
other  ministers,  beins  chosen  by  the  peo* 
pie,  and  set  apart  for  the  romistry,  bf 
prayer  and  fasting  in  the  concregatioii, 
may  exercise  that  office,  so  that  sooe 
place  the  power  of  ordination  in  simple 
presbyters,  and  others  in  the  people.  There 
are  others  who  maintain  that  ordination  is 
not  to  be  justified  by  Scripture,  and  that 
the  word  itself  signifies  a  lifting  op  of 
hands,  and  is  used  in  Scripture  forgiving 
a  vote,  which  in  all  popular  assemblies  is 
customary  even  at  this  day :  from  whenee 
they  infer  that  the  Christian  churches  were 
at  first  democratical,  that  is,  the  whole 
congregation  chose  their  pastor^  and  that 
by  virtue  of  such  choice  he  did  not  pie- 
tend  to  any  peculiar  jurisdiction  distinct 
from  others,  but  he  was  only  approved  br 
the  congr^ation  for  his  parts,  and  a}>- 
pointed  to  instruct  the  people,  to  visit  the 
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id  to  perform  all  other  offices  of  a 
lifii»fer,  and  at  other  li mca  he  followed 
)s  trade  ;  and  ihat  the  Christians  in  those 
days  bad  no  notion  how  a  pa'^tor  could 
pretend  to  any  succession  to  qualify  bim 
for  ihe  ministry,  for  that  the  pielence  of 
ilii^peneing  divine  things  by  a  mere  human 
corit*tiiu!ioQ,  wa^  such  an  absurdity  that  it 
could  not  be  reconciled  to  reason* 

This  and  many  more  such  calumnies 
were  cast  on  ordination,  and  the  bishopa 
Oidem^elves  were  called  ordination  mon- 
^n:  but  it  was  by  those  who  alleged 
that  the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  good  and  orderly  government  of 
the  world,  had  been  much  heller  provided 
{<yr  without  any  clergy.  But  we  will  show 
from  Scripture,  from  antiquity,  and  from 

Ilhe  concurrent  lestiroony  of  the  fathers, 
pbat  bishops  had^  and  ought  to  have,  the 
bower  of  ordination. 
r  When    our    Saviour    esrHblished    the 
thrifitian  Church,  ho  made  his  apostles 
^vernofti  thereof^  and  vested  them  with 
%  power  to  ordain  others  to  the  ministry  : 
pndy  accordingly,  they  ordained  the  seven 
ieaeons,  and  contieoraied  St.  James  bishop 
_      ilf  Jemsaipm,  and   he  ordained  presbyters 
of  that  church.    That  Timothy,  as  ^oon  as 
be  wa*  made  bishop  of  Ephesus*  by  the 
ereal    Apo5tle  of  the  Gentiles,    but    not 
before,  had  this  power  of    ordination^  is 
mliowed  by  St.  Chrysostom  himself,  who 
magnitied  the    power  of  presbyters  more 
than  any  of  the  fathers ;  and  he  pmves  it 
thus,  viz,,  because  St.  Paul  gave  fimoihy 
m  caution,  not  to  admit  any  one  ra*shly  to 
an  ecclesiastical  office.     It  is  true  he  hke- 
ise  bid  him  not  to  despise  the  gift  which 
M»  given  to  him  by  piophecy,  with  laying 
oflhe  hands  of  ihe  company  of  ekfers ; 
I  he  could  not  mean  by  those  words  an 
mbly  of  ordinary  presbyters,   for  as 
h  they  could  not  have   conferred   any 
iraordinary  commission,  especially  upon 
Tirnoihy)  because   he    was,  at  that  very 
lime,  a  bishop,  and  ordained  by  St.  Paul 
hiiQ^f.     He  had  a  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
presbyters  of   Asia;   for    he  had   power 

given  him  by  that  apostle^  to  inquire  into 
leir  conversation  and  abilities,  and  then 
to  admit  itiem  into  that  holy  office,  if  he 
found  them  cjualitied,  and  not  otherwise, 
Tilus  had  the  same  power  throughout  that 
papulotis  island  of  Crete :  and  these  things 
arc  so  plain^  that  they  must  deny  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  who  deny  the 

Cower  of    ordination  lo    be   originally  in 
ishops,  and  therefore  they  have  invented 
objectioDi  V12.,  that   though 


Timothy  and  Titus  were  superior  to  pres- 
byters, yet  their  power  was  but  temporary  ; 
for  they  were  chosen  by  the  apoftles  at 
that  time*  upon  a  particular  occasion,  to 
preside  in  the  assemblies  of  presbyters,  to 
moderate  the  affairs  of  those  churches, 
which  power  was  to  determine  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  commission.  But  this 
cannot  be  proved  by  hisloryj  or  any  re- 
cords. It  is  a  mere  invention,  contrived 
to  make  a  party  between  those  two  distinct 
orders  of  men  ;  and  it  can  have  no  founda- 
tion in  Scripture,  from  the  promiscuous  use 
of  the  words  bishop  and  presbyter:  for 
though  it  is  true  that  the  last  is  used  to 
show  the  humility  of  a  biBhop,  yet  it  is 
as  true  that  the  word  apostle  is  likewise 
used  to  show  hij^  superiority.  So  that,  ia 
the  primitive  timj^s,  tishops  ordained  as 
bishopij  and  not  as  presbyters;  for  in  those 
days,  as  k  has  been  already  observed, 
bishops  and  presbyters  were  nccouoted 
distinct  in  order,  whatever  has  of  late  years 
been  advanced  to  the  contrary.  Therefore, 
the  objection  that  a  bishop  and  presbyter 
were  neither  distinct  in  order  or  office, 
that  though  the  apostles,  and  those  who 
immediately  succeeded  them,  exercised  a 
large  iurisdiciion,  yet  it  was  granted  to 
them  by  our  Saviour,  as  they  were 
apostles,  and  did  in  no  wise  concern  their 
successors,  lo  whom  he  gave  no  such 
authority,  nor  any  manner  of  superiority 
over  their  fellow  presbyters.  These,  and 
such  like,  are  doctrniea  which  neither  agree 
with  the  Scripture,  nor  with  the  fathers ; 
they  are  contrary  lo  the  plain  atid  constant 
usage  in  the  Church  for  1600  years,  dur- 
ing all  which  time  all  Christian  churches 
were  governed  by  bishops. 

By  the  3 1  si  canon  of  the  Church  of 
England  it  is  ordained  :  *^  Forasmuch  as 
the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church,  led  by 
the   example  of  the  apostles,  appointed 

I  prayers  and  fasts  to  be  used  at  the  solemn 
ordaining  of  ministers,  and  lo  that  purpose 
allotted  certain  times,  in  which  only  sacred 

i  orders  might  be  given  and  cotiferred,  we, 

i  following  their  holy  and  religious  example, 
do  constitute  and  decree,  that  no  deacons 
or  ministers  be  made  and  ordained,  but 
only  on  Sundays  immediately  following 

jr junta  quniuor  Umponim^  commonly  called 
Ember  VV^eeks,  appointed  in  ancient  lime 
for  prayer  and  failing  (purposely  for  this 
cause  at  the  ffrst  institution),  and  so  con- 
tinued at  this  day  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land."    (See  Emla-  Day^.) 

[The  service  for  the  ordination  of  dea- 
cons and  priests  in  our  Church  is.  wilh 
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some  trifling  exceptions,  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  the  English  ordinal.  The  '^  times 
of  ordination ''  are  thus  specified  by  canon 
20,  of  1832.  Agreeably  to  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  Chnrch,  the  stated  times 
of  Ordination  shall  be  on  the  Sundays  fol- 
lowing the  Ember  Weeks,  viz. :  the  second 
Sunday  in  Lent,  the  Feast  of  Trinity,  and 
the  Sundays  after  the  Wednesdays  follow- 
ing the  14th  day  of  September,  and  the 
13th  of  December.  Occasional  ordina- 
tions may  be  held  at  such  other  times  as 
the  bishop  shall  appoint.] 

ORGAN.  An  instrument  of  music,  con- 
sisting of  pipes  filled  with  wind,  and  of 
stops  touched  hy-  the  hand.  There  is  an 
epigram  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  which 
describes  an  organ  exactly:  an  organ  is 
spoken  of  by  Cassidorus,  a.  d.  514,  and 
by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  xiv.  c.  6. 
Hellarmine  says,  that  this  instrument  was 
first  used  in  churches,  a.  d.  660;  Cardinal 
Cajetan  says,  that  it  was  not  used  in  the 
primitive  Church,  and  gives  this  as  a 
reason  why  it  is  not  used  in  the  pope's 
chapel.  Hospinian,  an  ultra-Protestant, 
writer,  contends  a^inst  the  use  of  the 
organ,  on  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  (1  Cor. 
xiv.)  So  strongly  prejudiced  were  other 
writers  of  the  ultra-Protestant  school 
against  organs,  that  Newte,  in  his  preface 
to  Dodwell  on  Music,  after  mentioning  the 
report  of  Balaeus,  that  organs  were  intro- 
duced in  the  year  660,  adds,  "  or  rather 
that  it  may  not  want  the  mark  of  the  beast 
of  the  Revelation,  as  the  Magdeburg 
Centuriators  say,  666."  According  to 
Hospinian,  it  was  in  the  pontificate  of 
Sextus  IV.  that  pedals  were  introduced. 
Bingham  quotes  a  passage  from  Thomas 
Aquinas,  to  show  tKat  instrumental  music 
was  not  considered  canonical  in  his  time, 
A.  D.  1250;  but  when  we  consider  the  au- 
thorities referred  to  above,  it  seems  that 
Thomas  Aquinas  could  only  have  been 
alluding  to  a  local  custom;  certainly  Ger- 
vas,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  a.  d.  1210, 
mentions  that  organs  were  mtroduced  100 
years  before  his  time;  and  Dr.  Burney 
mentions  a  missal  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century,  among  the  Barbarini  MSS.  at 
Rome,  where  an  organ  is  alluded  to.  The 
first  organ  seen  in  the  West  was  that  sent 
to  King  Pepin,  a.  d.  757. 

We  have  shown  above,  that  organs  were 
used  before  that  time  in  the  East.  The 
Question  here  is,  When  were  they  intro- 
duced into  the  Church?  and  we  should 
venture  to  conjecture  that  they  were  in- 
troduced into  the  Church  in  the  tenth  cen- 


tury, and  were  gradually  improved  until 
they  arrived  at  their  present  perfection. 

At  the  time  of  the  JReformation,  organi 
were  considered  as  among  the  vilest  rem- 
naiits  of  Popery,  by  all  the  more  eDthi»- 
astic  partisans  of  Protestantism.  And  1^ 
those  who  carried  out  the  principles  a 
ultra-Protestantism  to  their  legitimate  ex- 
tent at  the  Great  Rebellion,  organs  were  so 
generally  demolished,  that  scarcely  an  in- 
strument of  the  kind  could  be  found  in 
England  at  the  Restoration ;  and  foreignen 
were  brought  over  to  play  on  those  which 
were  then  erected.  It  is  satisfiutory  to 
see  such  prejudices  wearing  away. 

ORIGINAL  SIN.  <«  Original  sin  standedi 
not  in  the  following  of  Adam  (as  the  A- 
lagians  do  vainly  talk) ;  but  it  is  the  fiudi 
and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  mai 
that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  oit 
spring  of  Adam ;  whereby  man  is  very  fitf 
gone  from  original  righteousness,  and  ii 
of  his  own  nature  inclmed  to  evil,  so  tbil 
the  fiesh  lusteth  always  contrary  to  lbs 
spirit;  and  therefore  in  every  person  bom 
into  this  world,  it  deserveth  God*s  vntk 
and  damnation.  And  this  infection  of 
nature  doth  remain,  yea  in  them  that  an 
regenerated ;  whereby  the  lust  of  the  flab, 
called  in  the  Greek,  mronema  sarkot,  wbieh 
some  do  expound  the  wisdom,  some  ani- 
suality,  some  the  affections,  some  the  de- 
sire of  the  fiesh,  is  not  subject  to  the  Uv 
of  GrOD.  And  although  there  is  no  oofi- 
demnation  for  them  that  believe,  and  an 
baptized  '^  [renaiis,  i.  e.  bom  asain,  is  the 
word  used  in  the  Latin  copy] , ''  yet  the 
apostle  doth  confess,  that  concupiscence 
and  lust  hath  of  itself  the  nature  of-sin.^— 
Aiiicle  ix.  This  article  was  intended  le 
oppose  the  notion  of  the  School  divinea» 
who  maintaineil  that  the  infection  of  our 
nature  is  not  a  mental,  bnt  a  mere  corpo- 
real taint;  that  the  body  alone  receives 
and  transmits  the  contagion,  wbUe  the 
soul  proceeds,  in  all  cases,  immaculate 
from  the  hands  of  the  Creator.  Original 
sin  they  directly  opposed  to  original  rigbte- 
ousness,  and  tnis  they  considered,  not  as 
something  connatural  with  man,  but  u  a 
superinduced  habit,  or  adventitioos  orna- 
ment, the  removal  of  which  cnnld  not 
prove  detrimental  to  the  native  powers  of 
the  mind.  Thus  the  School  divines  main- 
tained, in  opposition  to  our  articles,  that 
the  lapse  of  Adam  oonvej^'s  to  us  solelr 
imputed  guilty  the  corporeal  infection  which 
they  admitted  not  being  sin  itself,  but  the 
subject  matter;  not  fMccafiim,  but  fomo 
peuati.    The  Lutherans  taught  that  origi- 
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rein  i«  a  corruplion  of  our  nature  in  a 
eneral  sense,  ihe  depravalioti  of  the  men- 
faculties  and  the  corporeal  appt^titea. 
The  Lahini^ts  maintain  thai  luat  and  con- 
capi^ence  are  truly  and  properly  sin. 

The  Scriptures  leach  us  that  the  sin  of 
kdarn  not  only  made  him  liahle  to  death^ 
;  that  it  aUo  change<l  the  upright  nature 
irhich  he  was  originally  formed^  into 
one  that  was  prone  to  wickedness;  and 
that  ttiifi  liability  to  death,  and  propeDsity 
to  sin,  were  emailed  from  him  upon  the 
whole  race  of  mankind :  ^^  By  one  man  sin 
^ted  into  the  world,  and  ileath  by  sin  ; 
ao  death  passed  upon  all  men^  for  that 
""•11  have  sinned."  (Rom.  v.  12.)  **  Aa 
bv  the  ofience  of  one^  judgment  came  upon 
all  men  to  condemnation,  even  so,  by  tlie 
righteousness  of  one,  the  free-gift  came 
upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life.'' 
(ver  18.)  **  By  one  man's  disobedience 
fi^'v  were  made  sinners''  {ver  19.) 
iiugh  the  offence  of  one,  many  be 
(vef.  15.)  "By  one  man's  of- 
fice death  reigned  by  one,"  (ver. 
By  riiar*  came  deadi."  (1  Cor.  xv-  2 
"In  Adam  all  die,"  (ver.  22.)  "The 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from 
lu8  youth -^  (Gen.  viii.  2L)  ''There  is 
DO  man  that  sinneth  not/'  ( 1  King^,  viii. 
46*)  *^God  made  man  upright,  but  they 
found  out  many  inventions."  (Ec.  vii.  29.) 
"  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  de- 
ceive ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us/" 
[I  John,  i-  8.)  *'The  heart  is  deceitful 
uve  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked." 
xvii.  9.)  "The  iiefh  h  weuk."' 
t.  xxvi.  41,)  ''The  fle^h  lusleih 
(1st  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  agaitisi  the 
,  and  these  are  contrar)^  the  one  to 
iher,  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things 
bat  ye  would."  (Gal.  v.  17.)  ^*  I  see 
dother  law  in  my  members  warring 
aguast  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing 
me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  ein^  which 
18  in  my  members."  (Rom.  vii.  23.)  The 
general  corruption  of  human  nature,  in 
oonsequence  of  Adam's  disobedience,  was 
acknowledged  by  the  ancient  fathers  of 
!  Christian  Church,  The  term  original 
i  was  gtst  used  by  Augu^iine,  and  before 
iilB  time  it  was  called  the  old  guUt — the 
ancient  wound — the  common  curse — the 
old  (*in,  kc. — TomHnc. 

In  Scripture  this  i»  called  "  The  sin  that 
dwellelh  m  us."  (Rom.  vii*  17.)  "  The 
body  of  sin."  (vi.  6.)  "  The  law  of  sin 
and  death."  (viii.  2.)  '•  Lust."  (vii.  7,) 
"The  sin  which  so  easily  besets  us," 
(BeU  xii.  1.)    '*  Thd  Eeak''    (Gal.  v.  16.) 


^'The  old  man."  (Eph.  iv.  22.)  "The 
likeness  of  Adam."     (Gen.  v.  3.) 

The  corruption  of  nature,  called  "  ori- 
(jjnal  sin  "  is  derived  by  continual  descent 
from  father  to  son;  wherewith  all  the 
powers  of  the  soul  and  body  are  infected, 
and  that  in  all  men  eoually.  And  then 
actual  sin  arising  from  nence^  the  under- 
standing is  blinded  with  ignorance  and 
inlidelily.  The  memory  is  prone  to  forget 
the  good  things  which  the  understanding 
hath  conceived.  The  will  is  disobedient 
to  the  will  of  Gop,  understood  and  remem- 
bered by  us  (tlie  freedom  of  holinesa, 
which  it  had  at  the  first,  being  now  lost), 
and  is  wholly  bent  to  sin.  The  atfections 
are  ready  to  overrule  the  will,  and  are 
subject  to  all  disorder.  And  the  con- 
science itself  is  distempered  and  polluted. 
--^  Usher. 

Let  us  look  into  the  worldj  let  us  look 
iota  ourjaelves,  and  we  shall  see  sutficient 
proofs  of  this  original  corruption  ;  even  in 
our  infancy  it  shows  itself  in  many  in- 
stances of  obstinacy  and  perverseness ; 
and  as  we  grow  up  it  increases  with  our 
years;  and  unless  timely  cheeked  by  our 
utmost  care  and  diligence  (through  the 
assistance  of  divine  grace) ,  produces  habits 
of  all  manner  of  iniquity.  Let  the  proud 
deist  boast  of  the  dignity  of  hi  a  nature^ 
the  sufficiency  of  his  reason,  and  the  ejc- 
cellency  of  his  moral  attainments;  but  let 
UP  Christians  not  be  ashamed  to  own  our 
own  misery  and  our  guilt j  that  our  un- 
derstandings are  darkened,  our  wills  cor* 
nipted,  and  our  whole  nature  depraved: 
then  may  we  apply  to  the  Physician  of  our 
souls  for  the  succors  of  his  grace,  which 
alone  can  help  and  relieve  u.^.— WaWo. 

ORIGEMSTS.  Heretics,  in  the  fourth 
century,  so  called  because  they  pretended 
to  draw  their  opinions  from  tne  writings 
of  the  famous  Origen,  a  priest  of  Alex* 
andria. 

The  Origenists  made  their  first  appear- 
ance in  Italy  in  397.  Ru&nus  of  Aquiieiai 
a  priest  of*  Alexandria,  had  studied  the 
works  of  Qrigen  with  so  much  application, 
that  he  adopted  that  wriier^s  Platonic 
notions  for  Catholic  truths.  Full  of  these 
ideas,  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  Origen 
had  a  great  many  partisans.  There  he 
made  his  court  to  Me  I  an  i  a,  a  Roman  lady, 
who  had  embraced  Origen's  opinions. 
Afterwards  he  came  to  Rome  with  this 
lady,  who  wa&  greatly  esteemed  in  that 
city*  Here  he  set  out  with  an  outward 
show  of  simplicity,  and  pretended,  after 
the  example  of  Origen ,  a  universal  coa- 
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tempt  of  all  worldly  things.  This  made 
him  looked  upon  as  one  who  lived  up  to 
the  highest  Christian  perfection.  Runnus 
took  advantage  of  this  prejudice  in  his 
favor  to  propagate  his  opmions,  in  which 
the  credit  of  Melania  was  of  great  use  to 
him.  And  now  he  began  to  have  a  great 
number  of  followers,  and  to  form  a  con- 
siderable sect.  But  another  Roman  lady, 
named  Marcella,  having  acquainted  Pope 
Anastasius,  that  Rufinus  and  Melania  were 
spreading  very  dangerous  opinions  in 
Rome,  under  the  veil  of  piety,  the  holy 
father  examined  into  the  fact,  and  forbade 
them  to  teach  any  more.  Rufinus  and 
Melania  submitted  to  the  prohibition; 
Melania  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  Ru- 
finus to  Aquileia.  However,  the  opinions 
they  had  broached  continued  to  be  main- 
tained and  defended  by  many  learned 
men,  who  were  therefore  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Origenists. 

The  errors  ascribed  to  the  Origenists 
are  in  number  nine,  and  are  as  follows : — 

t.  The  souls  of  men  were  holy  intelli- 
gences, who  enjoyed  the  presence  of  God  ; 
but  being  tired  with  the  Divine  contempla- 
tion, they  degenerated :  and  as  their  first 
fervor  was  greatly  abated,  the  Greeks 
therefore  called  the  soul  •'owy^  from  the 
word  foactOj  which  signifies  to  slacken  or 
grow  cold. 

2.  Our  Saviour's  soul  was  united  to 
the  Word,  before  his  conception,  and  be- 
fore he  was  born  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

3.  The  body  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  was  first  formed  entire  in  the  Vir- 
gin's womb;  and  afterwards  his  soul, 
which  long  before  had  been  united  to  the 
Word,  came  and  was  joined  to  it. 

4.  The  Word  of  God  has  been  succes- 
sively united  with  all  the  angelical  natures; 
insomuch  that  it  has  been  a  cherub,  seraph, 
and  all  the  celestial  virtues,  one  alter 
another. 

5.  After  the  resurrection,  the  bodies  of 
men  will  be  of  a  spherical  figure,  and  not 
of  their  present  erect  stature. 

6.  The  heavens,  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
are  animated  bodies  and  have  an  intelli- 
gent soul. 

7.  In  future  ages,  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  will  be  crucified  for  the  salvation 
of  the  devils,  as  he  has  already  been  for 
that  of  men. 

8.  The  power  of  God  is  not  infinite,  and 
was  so  exhausted  in  the  creation  of  things, 
that  he  has  no  more  left. 

9.  The  punishment  of  the  devils,  and  of 


the  damned,  will  continue  only  for  a  ce^ 
tain  limited  time. 

These  nine  errors  are  distinctly  recited 
by  the  second  Council  of  Constantinople, 
at  the  end  of  a  letter  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian  against  Origen.  The  recital  of 
them  is  immediately  followed  by  an  an^ 
thema  against  Origen,  and  all  who  main- 
tained his  opinions :  in  which  it  is  remaifc* 
able,  that  tne  council  ezcommDnicitecl 
Origen  near  three  hundred  years  after  hii 
death. 

The  here^  of  the  Origenists  spread 
widely  in  Egypt,  and  especially  among 
the  monks.  Several  eminent  bishops 
opposed  them,  particularly  Theopfailn, 
bisnop  of  Alexandria,  who,  in  the  year 
339,  assembled  a  council  in  that  city,  n 
which  the  monks,  inhiU)iting  the  mono* 
tain  of  Nistria,  were  condemned  as  Ori- 
genists. 

A  Vitus,  a  Spanish  priest,  revived  tbt 
errors  of  the  Origenists  in  Spain,  abont 
the  year  415 ;  and  probably  it  was  asaiul 
the  followers  of  this  Avitna,  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo  was  held  in  633. 

ORNAMENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
The  common  feelings  of  our  natore  would 
suggest  the  decent  sunorament  of  the  hoiw 
of  our  God  :  '^  Shall  we,"  in  the  wonis  of 
our  homily.  "  be  so  mindfnl  of  oor  eon- 
mon  base  houses,  deputed  to  so  low  o^ 
cupying,  and  be  forgetful  toward  that  home 
of  God  wherein  be  administered  the  woids 
of  our  eternal  salvation  ;  wherein  are  en- 
treated the  sacraments  and  mysteries  of 
our  redemption;  the  fountain  of  tki  n^ 
generation  is  there  presented  unto  us;  the 
partaking  of  the  body  and  blood  of  oar 
Saviour  Christ  is  there  offered  unto  os; 
and  shall  we  not  esteem  the  place  vheie 
so  heavenly  things  are  handled  V 

The  following  are  the  chief  enactments 
of  the  Church  and  the  State,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  ornaments  of  the  church.  By 
the  rubric  before  the  Common  Prayer,  u 
also  by  the  1st  of  Elizabeth,  c.  2,  soch 
ornaments  of  the  church,  and  of  the  mi- 
nisters thereof,  at  all  times  of  their  minis- 
tration, shall  be  retained  and  be  io  use  u 
were  in  this  Church  of  England,  by  an- 
thority  of  parliament,  in  the  second  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth. 

Reynolds.  The  archdeacons  shall  take 
care  that  the  clothes  of  the  altar  be  decent 
and  in  good  order ;  that  the  charch  bafe 
fit  books  both  for  singing  and  reading; 
and  at  least  two  sacerdotal  yestments. 

By  the  statute  of  Cireummede  agoiii, 
13  Edward  I.  st.  iv.     The  king  to  his 
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ieih  peeting: — Uso  yourselves 
tily    in  all  matters  coticeming 
prelaiesy  where  ihey  do  punish,  ior 
that  ibe  church  i»  not  conveniently  decked; 
"which   case  the  spiritual  judge  fihall 
KTejpower  to  take  knowledge,  Dotwitb* 
anding  the  king^s  prohibilion. 
[Not    conveniently  decked.]      For  the 
»w  allows  the  ecclesiastical  court  in  have 
_  Qisance  in  this  ease,  of  providing  decent 
namenla   for    the  celebialioti  nf  tiiviue 
Brwice. 

Canon  85.  The  churchwardens  orquesl- 
Den  shall  take  care  that  all  things  in  the 
"aarch  be  kept  in  euch  an  orderly  and 
cent    sort,    without    du5t,  or    anything 
bat  may  be  either  noisome  or  unseemly* 
be»t  becometh  the  hou^  of  GoDj  ancf 
I  prescribed  in  a  homily  lo  that  efTecl. 
Canon  82    Whereas  we  have  no  doubt 
m  thai  in  all  churches  within  the  realm 
England,  convenient  and  decent  tables 
_  provided  and  placed  for  the  celebration 
the  holy  communion  ;  we  appoint  that 
lie  same  tables  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
kept  and  repaired  in  eutficientand  seemly 
^Banner,  and  covered  in  time  of  divine  ser- 
flce  with  a  carpet  of  silk  or  other  decent 
toff,    thought    meet  by  the    ordinary  of 
'le  place  (if  any  question  be  made  ot  it), 
od  with  a  fair  Hneii  cloth  at  the  time  of 
le  ministration^  as  becometh  that  table, 
nd  so  Mand,  saving  when  ihe  said  holy 
[>mmunion  ia  lo  be  administered. 
In  ancient  times,  the  bishops  preached 
fitandin;^  upon  the  steps  of  the  altar  After* 
rards  it  waa  found  more  convenient   to 
ive  palpits  erected  for  that  purpose, 
A  nil   by  Canon    83.    The    c)i u  re hvv ar- 
ris orqueftmen^  at  the  common  charge 
the  parishioners,  in  every  church  shall 
,0Tid6  a  comely  and  decent  pulpit,  lo  be 
ni  in  a  convenient  place  within  the  same, 
the  di&cretion  or    the  ordinary  of   the 
ilace   (if  aj»y  question   do  ariwe) ;  and  to 
there  seemly  kept  for  the  preaching  of 
3t>-&  word. 

Canon  82.  And   likewi^  a  convenient 

seat  «hall  be  made  at  the  charge  of  the 

1,  for  the  minister  to  read  service  in. 

Canon  58.     Every  minister  saying  the 

_  ablic  prayer?,  or  ministering  the  sacra* 

ments  or  other  rites  of  the  Church|  shall 

|irear  a  decent  and  comely  surplice  with 

avee,  to  be  provided  at  the  charge  of 

lie    parish.    And    if    any  question  arise 

l»tiebiiig  the  matter,  decency,  or  comeli- 

I  thereof^  the  rame  shall  be  decided  by 

the  discretion  of  the  ordinary. 

Canon  SI.    According  io  a  former  con* 


stitutioD  (viz.,  among  the  constitutions  of 
1570),  too  much  neglected  in  many  place5, 
we  appoint,  that  there  shall  be  a  font  of 
stone  in  every  church  and  chapel  where 
baptism  is  to  be  ministered:  the  same  to 
be  set  in  the  ancient  usual  places.  !n 
which  onJy  font  the  minister  shall  baptize 
publicly. 

In  an  act  in  the  27ih  Henry  VIll.  it 
was  enacted,  that  money  collected  for  the 
poor  should  oe  kept  in  the  common  cotler 
or  box  standing  in  the  church  of  every 
parish. 

And  by  Canon  84.  The  churchwar- 
dens shall  provide  and  have,  within  three 
months  after  the  publishing  of  these  ron* 
8titutioni«,  a  strong  chest,  with  a  hole  in 
the  upper  part  thereof,  lo  be  pmvided  at 
the  charge  of  the  narish  {if  there  be  none 
soch  already  provided)^  having  three  keys; 
of  which  one  shall  remain  in  the  cnstody 
of  the  parson,  vicar,  or  curate,  and  the 
other  two  in  the  custody  of  the  church- 
wardens  for  the  time  being;  w^hich  chest 
they  shall  set  and  fasten  in  the  most  l-ou- 
venient  place,  to  the  intent  the  parishioners 
may  put  into  it  their  alms  for  their  poor 
neighbors.  And  the  parson »  vicar,  or 
curate  shall  diligently,  from  time  to  time, 
and  especially  when  men  make  their  te*:ia- 
menis,  call  upon,  exhort,  and  move  their 
neighbors,  lo  confer  and  give  as  they 
may  well  spare  to  the  said  chest:  declar- 
ing unto  them,  thai  whereas  heretofore 
Ihey  have  been  diligent  lo  bestow  much 
substance  otherwise  than  Gon commanded, 
upon  snpersthious  uses,  now  ihey  ought  at 
this  time  lo  be  much  more  ready  to  help 
the  poor  and  needy,  knowing  that  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  is  a  sacrifice  which  pleaseth 
God:  ami  that  also,  whatsoever  »s  given 
for  their  comfort,  is  given  to  Christ  him- 
self, and  is  so  accepted  of  Hitn,  that  He 
will  mercifidly  reward  the  same.  The 
which  alms  and  devotion  of  the  people,  the 
keepers  of  the  keys  shaJl  yearly,  Quarterly, 
or  oftener  (as  need  requireth),  take  out  of 
the  chest,  and  distribute  tlie  same  in  the 
presence  of  most  of  the  parish,  or  of  siJt  of 
the  chief  of  them,  lo  be  truly  and  faithfully 
delivered  lo  their  most  poor  and  needy 
neighbors, 

VV^hil^t  the  sentences  of  the  offertory 
are  reading,  the  deacons,  churchwardens, 
or  other  tit  persons  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  shall  receive  the  alms  for  the 
poor,  and  other  devotions  of  the  people,  in 
a  decent  basin,  to  be  provided  by  the 
parish  Jor  that  purpose. — R\thric. 

This  offertory  was  anciently  aa  oblation 
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for  the  use  of  the  prieBt;  but  at  the  Re- 
forTDatioD  it  was  changed  into  ahns  for  ihe 
poor 

Canon  20.  The  churchwardens  ag&inst 
ihe  lime  of  every  communion  shall,  at  the 
charge  of  the  parish,  with  the  advice  and 
direction  of  ihe  minisierj  provide  a  suffi- 
cient  qnantity  of  tine  while  bread,  and  of 
good  and  wholesome  wine :  which  wine 
we  require  lo  bo  brought  to  the  commu- 
nion table  in  a  clean  and  t^vveet  standing 
pot^  or  Sloop  of  pewter,  if  not  of  purer 
metal. 

Winchelsea,  The parishoners  shall  lind, 
at  their  own  charge^  the  chalice  or  cup  for 
the  wine. 

Which  J  ?aya  Lynwood,  ah  hough  eat* 
pressed  in  the  .singular  number,  yet  i»  not 
mteuded  to  exclude  more  than  one,  where 
more  are  necesisary. 

VVinehelsea.  The  parishoners,  at  their 
own  charge,  shall  find  bells  with  ropes. 

Winchelsea.  The  parishioners  shall  find, 
at  their  own  charge,  a  bier  for  the  dead. 

If  any  parishes  be  yet  unfurni.shed  of 
the  Bible  of  the  largest  volume,  the 
churcliwarderis  &hall,  within  convenienl 
time,  provide  the  same  at  ihe  charge  of 
the  pariah. 

By  Canon  80.  The  church wartlens  or 
questmeti  of  every  church  and  chapel 
shall,  at  the  charge  of  the  parish,  provide 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  lately  ex- 
plained in  some  few  poinis,  by  his  majesty's 
authority  according  to  the  laws  and  his 
highnesses  prerogative  in  that  behalf;  and 
that,  with  all  convenient  speed,  but.  at  the 
furthe.M,  within  two  months  after  the  pub- 
lishing of  these  our  consiitutions. 

By  the  1  Eliz.  c.  2.  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  shall  be  provided  at  the 
charge  of  the' parishioners  of  every  parish 
and  cathedral  church,     (s.  19) 

By  the  13  &  14  Charles  11  c.  4.  A  ime 
printed  copy  of  the  (present)  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  shall,  at  the  costs  and 
charges  of  the  parishioners  of  every  parish 
church  and  chapelry,  cathedral,  cnarch, 
college,  and  hall^  be  provided  before  the 
feast  of  5^1.  Bartholomew.  1662,  on  pain  of 
3/.  a  month  for  so  long  time  as  they  shail 
be  unprovided  thereof,     (s,  2.) 

Canon  80,  If  any  parishes  be  yet  un- 
furnished of  the  Book  of  Homilies  allowed 
by  authority,  the  churchwardens  shall, 
within  convenient  timer  provide  the  same 
at  the  charere  of  ihe  parish. 

By  Canon  17.  In  every  parish  church 
artd  chapel  shall  be  provided  one  parch- 
ment book  at  the  charge  of  the  parish, 


wherein  shall  be  VFritten  the  6%f  cod  jeii 
of  every  christening,  wedding,  and  rarial 
within  the  parish;  and  fof  the  safe  keepwi 
thereof,  the  churchwardens,  at  the  ebir$t 
of  the  parish,  shall  provide  one  iort 
coffer,  with  three  locks  and  ke^s,  whenwjf 
one  to  remain  with  the  muiiAtrr^  und 
the  other  two  with  the  church \fardw» 
severally.  ■ 

Canon  99.  The  table  of  degreetofayu^  ■ 
riages  prohibited  shall  b«^  in  cvetr  chofch,  ™ 
publicly  set  up  at  the  charge  of  tfitMrtik. 

Canon  82.  The  Ten  Commanihiiaai 
shall  be  set  at  the  charge  of  the  pcriiik 
upon  the  east  end  of  every  cborcn  m 
chapel,  where  the  people  maybesisvtifid 
reaa  the  same.  * 

Canon  S2.  And  other  chosen  eeniBnort 
shall,  at  the  like  charge,  be  wnttoo  open 
the  walls  of  the  said  cDurches  and  chtprli 
in  places  convenient. 

Lord  Coke  says,  concerning  the  hmiiA* 
ing  or  erecting  of  tombs,  seputrbrrB,  <n 
monuments  for  the  deceased  m  charrh, 
chancel,  common  chapel,  or  church  jirdi 
in  convenienl  manner,  it  is  lawful ;  lor  it 
is  the  lil^t  work  of  charity  that  cm  bl 
«*one  for  tlie  deceased  ;  who,  whjl*l  Iw 
lived,  was  a  living  temple  of  the  HaU 
Ghost,  with  a  reverend  regard  and  Clim- 
lian  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection-  Ajti 
the  defacing  of  ihera  is  puni.-fi;iMt'  Ivilw 
common  law,  and  those  wh:  i^^^ 

the  same  shall  have  the  ach  _  ihfir 

lives,  and,  after  their  decease,  the  iieir  af 
the  deceased  shall  have  the  action     Hat 
the    building   or  erecting   the    • 
tomb,  or  other  monument,  ottgh) 
to  the  hindrance  of  the  celebration  ot  dni'j* 
service. 

Of  grave-slones  (he  aays), 
sheets,  coats  of  arms,  pennns^  of 
ensigns  of  honor,  hung  up.  laid  or  pL«*-^ 
in  memory  of  the  dead,  tne  propeftjf  !*• 
mains  in  the  executors:  and  imy  vnf 
have  actions  against  suoh  ba  brMk,  ih 
face  or  carry  them  away,  or  an  apptil  d 
felony. 

Bui  Sir  Simon  Degge  saya,  h« « 
that  this  must  be  intended,  by  lioema  d 
the  bishop,  or  consent  of  the  paiaoo  iO^ 
churchwardens. 

Dr.  Watson  says,  thU  is  fo  be 
stood  of  such  monuments  only  aa  art  Mt  I 
up  in  the  aisles  belonging  to  pantrotaii 
persons:  or  if  they  be  set  up  in  aiy  oibif 
part  of  the  church,  he  aupposit  if  la  Idbt 
understood  that  they  were  ptacvd  itai 
with  the  incumbent's  consent. 

And   Dr.  Gibson   ob«enring  liwiviipott 
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fonumcnts,  coal  armor,  and 

wr  ens'iiins  of  hunor,  set  up  in  ojemory 

ised,  may  not  be  removed  at 

of  the  ordinary  or  incumbent. 

t  ini-  ei*  itfar3%  if  either  they  or  any  other 

on  shall  take  away  or  deface  them,  the 

on  who  set  them  up  shall  have  an  action 

nsC  thetn  during  his  life,  jijuJ  aflor  his 

|h  the  heir  of  the  deceased  shall  have 

|frAmej  who  (as  they  ^ay)  is  inherilable 

lirtns,  and  the  like,  a.s  to  heir-looms : 

it  avails  not  that  ihey  are  annexed  to 

[fre«hoh),  though  that  h  in  the  parson. 

IqI  ihis,  as  he  conceives,  is  to  be  un- 

~  with  one  limitation;  if  they  were 

^Up  with  consent  of  the   ordinary;  for 

B;ih   (as  my  Lord  Coke   say?)  tomb^^ 

nlchres,  or  monumenia  may  be  erected 

be  deceased,  in  church  or  chancel,  in 

renietit   manner^    the    ordinary    must 

Jlowed  the  proper  jodge  of  that  con- 

g,f  ;  inasmuch  as  (*nch  erecling,  he 

"  Bghl   not  be  to  the  hindrance  of 

"bration  of  divine  service-     And  if 

rare  erected  without  consent,  and  upon 

and    inspection    be  found  to  the 

"  f  of  divme  service,  he  think?  it 

!  denied  that  in  such  ca^e  the  ordi- 

torf  has  iotlicient  aulhoriiy  to  decree  a 
H^enoval,  without  any  danger  of  an  action 
m  law. 

'     If  any  syperBtiilous  pictures  are   in   a 

dow  of  a  church  or  ai^le»  it  is  nollaw- 

or  any  to  break  them  withoui  licen!«e 

llhe   ordinary:    and    in    FrkkeC*   case, 

iv%  chief  jugitice,  bound  the  otlender  to 

l»ehavior. 

es  what  has  been  observed  iu  par- 

,r,  there  are  many  other  articles  for 

no  provision  is  made  by  any  special 

,  and  therefore  mu*t  be  referred  to  the 

general  power  of  the  churchwanlens.  with 
»e  coDseiit  of  the  major  nart  of  the  pa- 
fisbioner?  as  aforesaid,  ancl  under  the  di* 
lion  of  the  ordinary ;  snch  aa  the  erect- 
IgallerieSf  adding   new  bells  (and   of 
^quence,  a*  it  «ieems,  salaries  tor  the 
ers),   organs^  'clock^    chimes,    king's 
»,  pulpit  clothes,  hear«e  cloth ,  rnshes 
__  '^mats,  vestry  furniture,  and  such  like, 
lite  »»oil  and  freehotd  of  the  church  and 
vard  is  in  the  par^ion;  but  the  fee 
n  the  glebe  is  in  abeyance.    And 
ralls^   windows,    or  doors  of  the 
be  broken  by  any   person,  or  the 
,  the  church -yard  be  cut  down,  or 
I  there  be  eaten  up  by  a  stranger;  the 

Jimbent  of  the  rectory  (or  his.lenanl,  if 

tf»ey  be  let)  may  have  nis  actions  for  the 
But  the  goods  of  Lhe  church  do 
■  *  27 


not  belong  to  the  incumbent,  bul  to  The 
parishioners;  and  if  they  be  taken  away 
or  broken,  the  charch wardens  f=hatl  h*ive 
their  action  of  trespass  at  the  common  lavv» 
The  ina;;uificence  of  the  first  Jeuish 
temple  was  acceptuble  to  Cod;  and  the 
too  sparing  contributions  of  the  people 
towards  the  second,  waa  severely  reproved ; 
and  therefore  no  one  can  jusdy  complain » 
thai  the  ornaments  now  made  use  of  in 
our  churches  are  too  many,  or  expensive. 
Far  from  us  be  all  ornaments  unbecoming 
the  worship  of  a  spirit,  or  the  gravity  of  a 
church  ;  but  it  has  an  ill  aspect  when  mea 
think  that  well  enough  in  God's  house, 
which  they  would  not  endure  in  the  mean- 
est offices  of  their  own.  It  is  not  enou^ih 
barely  to  devote  churches  to  the  pnblio 
services  of  religion^  unless  they  are  set 
apart  with  the  solemn  rites  of  a  formal  de- 
dication. By  these  solemnities  the  fnun<lers 
were  accustom*?d  to  surrender  all  the  right 
they  had  in  them,  and  make  God  himself 
the  sole  owner.  And  whoever  gave  any 
lands  or  endowments  to  the  service  of  God» 
gave  it  in  a  formal  writing,  Healed  and 
witnessed  (as  is  now  usual  in  common 
transactions),  the  tender  of  ihe  gift  beirjg 
made  upon  the  altar^  by  the  donor  on  his 
knees.  At  the  consecration  of  both  the 
tabernacle  and  the  temple  of  the  Jews,  it 
pleased  the  AEmightvto  give  a  manifest 
sign  that  he  then  took  possession  of  them. 
[Kx.  xl,    34,      1   King?,    viii.    10,    IK)^ 

Temples,  and  other  utensils  designed  by 
Goi>  himself,  are  holy  as  related  to  him  by 
that  designation.  Temples^  utensils^  lands, 
&c.rde  voted  and  lawfully  separated  by  man, 
for  holy  uj^e.?,  are  holy  as  justly  related  to 
Goi>  by  that  lawful  separation.  To  say, 
a^  some  do,  that  they  are  indeed  conse* 
crated  and  f^eparated,  but  not  holy,  is  to 
be  ridiculously  wise  by  tHjlf-contrauiction, 
and  the  masterly  use  of  the  word  holy 
contrary  to  custom  and  lerms.  Ministers* 
are  more  holy  than  temples,  lands,  or 
utcn^iil.s  art  being  more  nearly  related  to 
holy  things.  And  things  separated  by 
Goi>  himself  are  more  holy  than  those 
jusdy  separated  by  man.     And  so  of  days* 

Can  we  judge  it  a  thing  seemly  for  any 
man  to  go  about  the  building  of  an  house 
to  the  God  of  heaven,  with  no  other  ap- 

Eearunce  than  if  his  end  were  to  rear  up  a 
itchen,  or  a  parlor,  for  his  own  use?  or 
when  a  work  of  such  a  nature  is  finished, 
remaineth  there  nothing  but  presently  to 
use  it.  and  so  an  end?     AJbeit  the  true 
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worship  of  God  be  to  God  in  itself  accepta- 
ble, who  respectelh  not  so  much  in  what 
place,  as  with  what  affection  he  is  served; 
and  therefore  Moses  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  Job  on  the  dunghill,  Ezekiah  in  bed, 
Jererav  in  mire,  Jonas  in  the  whale, 
Daniel  in  the  den,  the  Children  in  the 
furnace,  the  Thief  on  the  cross,  Peter  and 
Paul  in  prison,  calling  unto  GrOD  were 
heard,  as  St.  Basil  noteth,  manifest  not- 
withstanding it  is.  that  the  very  majestj 
and  holiness  of  the  place  where  God  is 
worshipped  hath  in  regard  of  us  great 
virtue,  toroe,  and  efficacy,  for  that  it 
serveth  as  a  sensible  help  to  stir  up  devo- 
tion.— Hooker. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  possess  a  per- 
fect knowledge  on  this  head,  is  referred  to 
Bingham's  '^Origines  Ecclesiasticse/'  or 
ArUtquities  cfthe  Christian  Churchy  b.  viii. 

ORTHODOXY.  COpdot  and  &»««.) 
Soundness  of  doctrine. 

Of  course  the  question  here  to  be  de- 
cided iS;  What  is  soundness  of  doctrine  1 
If  two  men  take  Scripture  for  their  guide, 
and  professing  to  have  no  other  guide, 
come  to  opposite  conclusions,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  neither  has  a  right  to  decide  that 
the  other  is  not  orthodox.  On  this  princi- 
ple it  is  as  uncharitable  and  illogical  for 
the  Trinitarian  to  call  the  Socinian  not 
orthodox,  as  it  is  for  the  Socinian  to  predi- 
cate the  same  of  the  Trinitarian.  But  if 
we  interpret  Scripture  by  the  sense  of  the 
Church,  then  we  may  consistently  call 
those  orthodox  who  hold  the  doctrines 
which  she  deduces  from  Scripture,  and 
those  heterodox  who  do  not  hold  those 
doctrines.  So  that  orthodoxy  means  sound- 
ness of  doctrine,  the  doctrine  being  proved 
to  be  sound  by  reference  to  the  consentient 
testimony  of  Scripture  and  the  Church. 
Hence  perhaps  it  is,  that  as  those  low- 
churchmen,  who  repudiate  Socinian  no- 
tions, are  by  some  called  evangelicals,  so 
high-churchmen  are  designated  orthodox. 
Both  titles,  if  intended  to  be  applied  exclu* 
sively.  are  applied  incorrectly. 

ORTLIBENSES.  (Lat)  A  sect,  or 
branch  of  the  ancient  Vaudois  or  Wal- 
denses. 

The  Ortlibenses  denied  there  was  a 
Trinity  before  the  nativity  of  Jesus  Cfirist, 
who,  according  to  them,  was  not  till  that 
time  the  Son  of  Goa  To  these  two  per- 
sons of  the  Godhead  they  added  a  third, 
during  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ; 
namely,  St.  Peter,  whom  they  acknow- 
ledge to  be  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  held 
the  eternity  of  the  world ;    but  had  no 
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notion  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  NotWilk- 
standing  which,  they  maintained  (perhapt 
by  way  of  irony)  that  there  woald  be  t 
final  judgment,  at  which  time  the  pope 
and  the  emperor  would  become  prosetjlM 
to  their  sect. 

They  denied  the  death  and  retorrectiaa 
of  Jesus  Christ.  His  croas,  they  pn- 
tended;  was  penance  and  their  own  ab- 
stemious way  of  life ;  this,  they  said,  vai 
the  cross  our  Savioue  bore.  They  as- 
cribed all  the  virtue  of  baptism  to  At 
merit  of  him  who  administered  it.  Tber 
were  of  opinion,  that  Jews  mi^  be  saved 
without  baptism,  provided  they  embneed 
their  sect.  They  boldly  asserted,  ikrt 
they  themselves  were  the  only  troe  inyi- 
ticai  body,  that  is  to  say,  the  Choich  cf 
Christ. 

PACIFICATION,  EDICTS  OF^  wen 
decrees,  or  edicts,  granted  by  the  kiqgs  of 
France  to  the  Protestants,  for  a] 
the  troubles  occasioned  by  their 
tion. 

The  first  edict  of  pacification  ^ 

by  Charles  IX.,  in  January  1562,  ^ 

ting  the  free  exercise  of  the  reformed  » 
ligion  near  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  As 
realm.  March  19,  1563,  the  same  ka^g 
granted  a  second  edict  of  pacificatios,  il 
Amboise,  permitting  the  free  exerciss  of 
the  reformed  religion  in  the  hooaes  of 
gentlemen  and  lonJs  high-jasticiaries  (or 
those  that  had  the  power  of^lifeand  deidi) 
to  their  families  and  dependents  only;  un 
allowing  other  Protestants  to  have  thoir 
sermons  in  such  towns  as  they  had  tbom 
in  before  the  seventh  of  March,  oblicitt 
them  withal  to  quit  the  churches  theyliM 
possessed  themselves  of  durins  the  troobbi 
Another,  called  the  edict  of  LoDJoomBi 
ordering  the  execution  of  that  of  Amboiio, 
was  published  March  27,  1558,  afiori 
treaty  of  peace.  This  pacification  wm  of 
but  short  continuance;  for  Charles,  D•^ 
ceiving  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Ho- 
guenots,  revoked  the  said  edicts  \n  Sop- 
tember,  1568,  forbidding  the  exerciisof 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  commanding 
all  the  ministers  to  depart  the  kinedom  ii 
fifteen  'days.  But,  on  the  eighth  of  Augoiti 
1570,  he  made  peace  with  them  again, 
and  published  an  edict  on  the  eleTSOlh, 
allowing  the  lords  high-justiciaries  to  haft 
sermons  in  their  houses  for  all  comers,  and 
granting  other  Protestants  two  public  ex- 
ercises ii^  each  government  He  iikewiie 
gave  them  four  cautionary  towno,  vix..' 
Rochel,    Montauban,    Cognacy   aod  U 
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I,  to  be  places  of  security  for  ihem 
f  llje  »pace  of  two  year:?.  Neverihe- 
a  August,  1572,  he  authorized  the 
llemew  massacre,  and  at  the  same 
ipueil  a  declaration,  forbidtling  the 
ie  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

Ein.,  in  April,  1576,  made  neace 
ProteBtantfi,  and  the  edict  of  paci- 
il  wa^  published  in  parliament^  May 
rinittirig  them  to  build  churcheSy  and 
termons  where  they  pleased.  The 
II  faction,  enraged  at  this  general 
J  began  the  fainoua  league  for  de- 
o(  the  Catholic  religion^  which  be- 
»o  formidable,  that  it  obliged  the 
I  assemble  the  states  of  the  king- 
it  Bloifr,  in  December,  l.'i76;  where 
enacted,  that  tliere  should  be  but  one 
ti  in  France,  and  that  the  Protestant 
ftrs  should  be  all  banif^hcd.  In  1577, 
ligf  to  pacify  the  troubles,  publisihed 
91  in  pftrliameni,  October  Sth^  grant- 
fvaroe  liberty  to  the  reformed,  which 
Bd  before.  However,  in  July,  1585, 
Igue  obliged  him  to  publish  another 
Invoking  all  former  concessions  to 
Btestanlf*,  and  ordering  them  to  de- 
le kingdom  in  six  mouths,  or  turn 
Bi  This  edict  was  followed  by  more 
iRime  purpose. 

Iiy  IV.  coming  to  the  crown,  pub- 
.  a  declaration,  July  4,  1591,  abo- 
{the  edictB  afrainst  the  Prole:>«tants. 
■let  was  verified  in  the  parliament 

tons  ;  but  the  troubles  prevenied  the 
lion  of  it  in  the  parliaments  of  the 
rvinces;  so  that  the  Protestants  had 
free  exercise  of  their  religion  in 
(■ce  but  where  they  were  masters, 
fed  baoifihed  the  Romish  religion. 
Ill,  1598,  the  king  published  a  ttew 
of  pacification  at  Nantes,  granting 
iDtestants  the  free  exercise  of  their 
U  in  all  places  where  they  had  fhe 
Iti  1596  and  J  597,  and  one  exercise 
)l  bailiwick. 

^  eiiict  of  Nantea  was  confirmed  by 
K(IL  in  1610,  and  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
P  But  his  letter^  in  IG85,  abolished 
jt\y:  since  which  lime  the  Protes* 
leased  to  be  tolerated  in  France  till 
Solution. — Broil  ghtOfu 
PO- BAPTISM,  From  irai^ »  a  child, 
p»"y-,  to  kipttze.)  The  bapli?m  of 
tn.  (See  Baiitism  of  hifanU.) 
yUjOr  PALLIUM.  In  the  Romish 
Kille  following  is  the  description  of 
i»lfli  given  by  Homish  writers.  The 
b  lA  a  part  of  the  poniiftcal  dress 
litly  by  the  pope,  arehbishops,  and 


patriaTchfl.  It  is  a  white  woollen  band  of 
about  three  fingers*  breadth,  made  round, 
and  worn  over  the  shoulders,  crossed  in 
front  with  one  end  hanging  down  over  the 
breast;  the  other  behind  it  is  ornamented 
with  purple  crosses,  and  fastened  by  three 
golden  needles,  or  pins.  It  is  made"  of  the 
wool  of  perfectly  while  sheep,  which  are 
yearly,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Agnes,  offered 
and  blessed  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
eucharist,  in  the  church  dedicated  to  her 
in  the  Nomenian  Way  in  Rome.  The 
sheep  are  received  by  two  canons  of  the 
church  of  St,  John  Lateran,  who  deliver 
them  into  the  charge  of  the  subdeacons 
of  the  Apostolic  College,  and  they  then 
are  kept  and  fed  by  iherrf  until  the  lime 
for  shearing  them  arrives.  The  palUnms 
are  always  made  ot  this  wool,  and  when 
made  ihey  are  brought  to  the  Church  of 
8t.  Peler  and  St.  Paul,  and  are  placed 
upon  the  altar  over  their  lomb  on  the  eve 
of  djeir  festival,  and  are  left  there  the 
whole  night,  and  on  the  following  day  are 
delivered  to  the  aubdeacons,  whose  office 
it  is  to  take  charge  of  them.  The  pope 
alone  always  wear^  the  pallium,  and 
wherever  he  officiates^  to  signify  his  as- 
sumed authority  over  all  other  particular 
churches.  Archbishops  and  patriarchs 
receive  it  from  him,  and  cannot  wear  it 
except  in  their  own  churchesr  and  only  on 
certain  great  festivals  when  ihey  celebrate 
the  mass. 

An  archbishop  in  the  Romish  Church, 
although  he  be  consecrated  as  bit* hop,  and 
have  taken  possession,  cannot  before  he 
has  petitioned  for,  and  received  and  paid 
for  the  pallium,  either  call  himself  arch- 
bishop, or  perform  such  acts  as  belong  to 
the  *' greater  jurisdicljon  :'■  those,  namely, 
which  he  exercises  not  as  a  bishop,  but  as 
archbishop,  such  as  to  summon  a  council, 
or  lo  visit  his  province,  k.c.  He  can,  bow- 
ever,  when  his  election  has  been  confirmed, 
and  before  he  receives  the  pallium,  depute 
his  functions,  in  the  matter  of  ordaining 
bishops,  to  his  suffragans,  who  may  law- 
folly  exercise  them  by  his  command.  If, 
however,  any  archbishop  in  the  Romish 
Church,  before  he  receives  the  pallium, 
perform  those  offices  which  result  immedi- 
ately from  the  possession  of  it,  such  as.  for 
instance,  those  relating  to  orders  and  to 
the  chrism,  &c.,  the  acts  themselves  are 
valid,  but  the  archbishop  otfends  against 
the  canons  and  laws  of  the  Church. 

The  pall  was  part  of  the  imperial  habit, 
and  originally  granted  by  the  emperors  to 
the   patriarcQS.     Thus   Constanlme  gave 
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the  use  of  the  pall  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome ; 
and  Anthiraus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
being  expelled  his  see,  is  said  to  have  re- 
turned the  pall  to  the  £inperor  Justinian ; 
which  implies  his  having  received  it  from 
him.  And  the  reason  of  the  royal  consent 
in  this  manner  seems  to  be,  because  it  was 
high  treason  to  wear  any  part  of  the  im- 
perial habit  without  license. 

In  after  a^es,  when  the  see  of  Rome 
had  carried  its  authority  to  the  highest 
pitchy  under  Pope  Innocent  III.,  that  pon- 
tiff, in  the  Lateran  Council,  a.  d.  1215,  de- 
creed the  pall  to  be  a  mark  and  distinction, 
intimating  the  plenitude  of  the  apostolic 
power,  and  that  neither  the  function  nor 
title  of  archbishop  should  be  assumed 
without  it ;  and  this,  not  only  when  a  bi- 
shop was  preferred  to  the  decree  of  arch- 
bishop, but  likewise  in  case  oftranslations, 
when  an  archbishop  was  removed  from 
one  see  to  another.  It  was  decreed,  like- 
wise, that  every  archbishop  should  be 
buried  in  his  pall,  that  his  successor  might 
make  no  use  of  it,  but  be  obliged  to  apply 
to  the  pope  for  another.  By  tnese  means 
the  court  of  Rome  brought  vast  sums  of 
money  into  its  exchequer. 

PALM  SUNDAY.  The  Sunday  next 
before  Easter,  so  called  from  palm  branches 
being  strewed  on  the  road  by  the  multitude, 
when  our  Saviour  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem. 

This  week,  immediately  preceding  the 
feapt  of  Easter,  is  more  especially  designed 
to  fit  us  for  that  great  solemnity  ]  and,  to 
that  end,  is  to  be  spent  in  more  than 
ordinary  piety  and  devotion.  It  was  an- 
ciently called  sometimes  the  Great  Week, 
sometimes  the  Holy  Week,  because  it  hath 
a  larger  service  than  any  other  week,  every 
day  having  a  second  service  appointed  for 
it,  in  which  are  rehearsed  at  large  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ,  as  they  are  described  by 
the  four  evangelists;  that  by  hearing  and 
reading  the  history  of  his  passion,  we  may 
be  better  prepar^  for  the  mystery  of  his 
resurrection ;  that,  by  his  rising  from  the 
dead,  we  may  be  quickened  to  newness 
of  life.  This  day,  which  begins  this  holy 
week,  is  called  by  the  name  of  Palm  Sun- 
day, being  the  day  on  which  our  Saviour 
entered  Jerusalem  with  great  joy;  some 
spreading  their  garments,  others  cutting 
down  branches  of  palm,  carrying  them  in 
their  hands,  and  strewing  them  in  the 
way,  which  hath  been  remembered  with 
great  solemnity. — Dr,  Hole, 

In  the  missals  this  Sunday  is  called 
Palm  Sunday ;  and  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 


land it  still  retains  ita  ancient  name.  Oi 
this  day,  till  the  era  of  the  Reformatim, 
the  people  iu  solemn  proceaeion  carried  ii 
their  bands  palms,  or  branches  of  loae 
other  tree,  in  commemoration  of  Chur^ 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerasalem  five  dafi 
before  his  death.  The  palms  were  ml 
placed  on  the  altar  hj  tne  clerks,  befan 
the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  enchariM; 
and  numerous  benedictory  ejects  wen 
pronounced    over  them    by  the  priertj— 


he  collect  for  the  day  pots  us  in 
of  the  tender  love  of  God  towards  max 
in  sending  his  Son,  not  only  to  take 
him  our  flesh,  but  to  suffer  in  it  the 
of  the  cross  for  our  sine;  to  the  i 
"that  all  mankind  shonld  follow  the  ti^ 
ample  of  his  great  humility  f  and  thesn 
teaches  us  to  pray,  ''that  we  may  belh 
follow  the  example  of  his  ]mtience,and  slv 
b6  made  partakers  of  his  resarrectioo." 

The  epistle  for  the  day  presents  ostslUi 
purpose  with  the  highest  and  best  ptdoi 
for  our  imitation,  even  the  Sow  of  Gm^ 
who  hath  done  and  suffered  all  these  gnU 
thinffs  for  us. 

Tm  gospel,  with  the  rest  that  follow ei 
each  day  of  this  holy  week,  ^ves  in  ei 
ample  account  of  the  death  and  psflHS 
of  our  blessed  Saviour,  together  with  tin 
many  circumstances  that  went  before  ui 
came  after  it. — Dr.  HoU. 

PANTHEISM.  (n«»,  aU;  em,,  M) 
A  subtle  kind  of  atheism,  which  mkei 
God  and  the  universe  the  tfame,  sod  n 
denies  the  existence  and  sovereigoiy  if 
any  God  over  the  universe.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  much  of  the  mere  Detmi 
religion  of  the  present  day  partakes  of  Ai 
character  of  Pantheiiim. 

PAPA.  A  name  originally  given  to  te 
bishops  of  the  Christian  Church,  thoi^ 
now  it  is  become  the  pretended  preio^stive 
and  sole  privilege  ot  the  pope,  or  buhop 
of  Rome.  The  word  signifies  no  moio 
than  father. 

TertuUian,  speaking  indefinitely  of  any 
Christian  bishop  who  absolves  penileoli, 

S'ves  him  the  name  of  Benedidut  Fm- 
eraclas.  bishop  of  Alexandria,  hu  tlM 
same  title  given  him.  St  Jerome  givei 
the  title  of  Papa  to  Athanasins,  EpipbvuB^ 
and  Paulinus;  and,  writing  ottea  to  Si. 
Augustine,  be  always  inscri^  his  epislifli 
Beatissimo  Papa  Augutiino, 

The  name  Papa  was  sometimes  givto 
to  the  inferior  clergy,  who  were  esM 
Papci  Pisinni,  that  iS|  mtUJIUktn;  in  com- 
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^bom  Balsamon  rails  presbylersi 
i  e.  chiff  ftitkers, 
reck  Cbrif*tiai)s  have  coniinueel  to 
le  name  Papa  lo  their  priests.  And 
ia.  at  Mesftina  in  Sicily,  an  ecclesi* 
Dal  dignitary  »lyled  Profopnpfi^  who> 
Ijteaa  jurijidicijon  oversevt-riil  churithee, 
b  particular  ref*pect  paid  him  by  the 
Nnil.  For,  upon  VVhilsuntlay,  the 
wndarie?  go  in  proce^^ion  to  the  Fro- 
fa-*  church  (called  the  Cathotk)^  and 
tid  him  to  the  cathedral,  where  he 
|»  solemn  Vmers  according  to  the 
rituals,  »nd  is  afierwardB  waited 
ack  to  his  own  church  with  the  same 
U!«  respect,  (See  Po^te,) 
P18TS.  (See  Popery  and  Roman 
kf4f.  For  the  form  of  reconciling 
m  to  the  Church  of  Englandj  see 
liion.) 

RABLC.  The  parabolical,  enigma* 
figurative,  and  sententious  way  of 
Ing  was  the  language  of  the  Eastern 
and  learned  mtvii  :  and  nothing  was 
insunpoTtable  than  to  hear  a  fool 
parables:  "The  legs  of  the  lame  are 

rai :  so  is  a  parable  in  llie  mouth  of 
(Prov.  ixvi.  7.) 
Hit  SAvrouu  in  the  gospel  seldom  speaker 
ihe  people  but  in  parables:  thereby 
ifying  the  prophecy  of  It^aiah  (vi,  9), 
,  ibe  people  should  see  without  kaow- 
~  id  hear  without  understandings  in 
lidst  of  instruction.  Some  parables 
New  Tefilamenl  are  supposed  lo  be 
stories.  In  others  our  Saviour  seems 
de  to  some  points  of  history  in  those 
a^  that  describing  a  king  who  went 
far  country  to  receive  a  kingdom. 
ay  him  at  the  history  of  Archelaos. 
lafter  the  death  of  bis  father,  Herod 
at,  went  to  Rome*  lo  receive  from 
•tus  the  confirmation  of  his  father^s 
by  which  he  had  the  kingilom  of 
left  to  him. 

ABOLANL    {Lat.)    In  the  ancietit 

in    Church   were   certain    officers, 

to  attertd  upon  the  siick,  and  to 

&  of  them  all  the   time  of  their 

s, 

Uexandrla^  the  Parabolani  were  in- 

ated  into  a  society,  to  the  nnmber  of 

<400j  elected  by  the  bishop  of  the 

,  and  uiuler  his  direction.     Hut  that 

ra«    not    an    order   peculiar   lo    the 

of    Alexandria   is   very  evident, 

I  there  is  mention  made  of  Parnbo- 

£phf?sus  at  the  lime  of  the  second 

held  there. 

'  we^e  called  Parabolani  from  their 


undertaking,  a  most  dangerous  and  hazard- 
ous office  ivafuxU^nv  fpyof)  ill  attending  the 
sick,  especially  in  infectious  and  pesti- 
lential diseases.  The  Greeks  used  lo  call 
those  jrapadoXoif  who  hired  themselves  out 
to  fight  with  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
theatre: for  the  word  napaSttWrtv  signifies 
exposing  a  man's  life  to  danger,  fn  this 
sensp.  the  Christians  were  often  called 
Paraho!arii  by  ihe  heathens,  because  they 
were  m  ready  lo  expose  their  livei*  to 
martyrdom.  And,  upon  the  like  account, 
the  name  Parabolani  was  given  to  the 
officers  we  are  speaking  of 

These  Parabolani^  being  men  of  a  bold 
and  daring  spirit,  were  ready  upon  all 
occasions  to  engage  in  any  quarrel  that 
shoulLl  happen  in  Church  or  Stale^  as  they 
seem  to  have  done  in  the  dispute  between 
Cyril  ihe  bishop  and  Oresies  the  governor 
of  Alexandria.  Wherefore  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  put  them  under  the  inspection 
of  the  PruPleclufi  Augaftlali»,  and  slriclly 
prohibited  them  to  appear  at  any  public 
shows,  or  in  the  common  council  of  the 
city,  or  in  the  conrls  of  judicature,  unleaa 
any  of  them  had  a  cause  of  his  own,  or 
appeared  as  syndic  for  the  whole  body. 
Which  shows  that  the  civil  government 
always  looked  upon  the  Parabolani  ^as  a 
formidable  body  of  men,  and  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  them,  that,  while  they  were 
servifig  the  Church,  they  might  not  do  any 
disservice  lo  the  State, — Bin^kam. 

PARACLETE.  A  comforter  and  ad- 
vocate, applied  to  God  the  Huly  CJmost. 
(John.  XV.  26.)     (See  Holy  Ghoi,t) 

PARACLKTICE.  (GV.)»  among  ihe 
Greek  Christians,  is  a  book  of  anthems,  or 
hymns,  so  called,  because  ihey  chietly  lend 
to  comfort  the  sinner,  or  because  they  are 
partly  invocatory,  consisting  of  pious  ad- 
dresses to  Gi>D  and  the  saints. 

The  hymns  or  anthem.s  in  this  book  are 
not  appropriated  to  particular  day:^,  but 
contain  something  proper  to  be  recited 
every  day^  in  the  mass,  vespers,  matins, 
and  other  ofhcet*. 

Allatius  finds  great  fault  with  this  book, 
and  says  there  are  many  things  in  it  dis* 
respectful  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  many 
thin;|8  ascribed  to  her  against  all  reason 
and  equily;  that  it  atfirms  that  John  the 
Baptist,  after  his  death,  preached  CuaisT 
in  netl;  and  thai  Christ  nimself,  when  he 
descended  into  bell,  freed  all  mankind 
from  the  punishments  of  that  place,  and 
ihe  power  of  the  devil, 

PARAPHRASE,  (Chuffiaic,)  It  is  com- 
monly believed  thai  the  lirat  Umnsialion  of 
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the  holy  Bible  was  in  ChaUlee,  and  that 
the  ignorance  of  the  Jews  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  was 
the  occasion  of  that  version,,  called  the 
Targum,  or  Chaldee  paraphrase,  which  was 
neither  done  by  one  author,  nor  at  the  same 
time,  nor  made  upon  all  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  The  first  upon  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  done  by  Onkelos,  a  proselyte, 
who  lived  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
if  we  believe  the  Hebrew  authors:  the 
second  upon  the  Pentateuch  is  attributed 
to  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Uziel,  who  is  not 
the  same  with  the  Theodosion,  which  in 
Greek  has  the  same  si^ification  as  Jona- 
than in  Hebrew  *  that  is,  the  sift  of  God  : 
the  third  upon  tne  same  book  is  callec 
the  Targum  Hierosolymitanum,  or  the 
Jerusalem  Paraphrase;  the  author  of  which 
is  not  certainly  known,  nor  the  time  when 
it  was  composed.  Schikard  believes  it  to 
bear  the  same  date  as  the  Targum  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  was  written  about  300  years 
after  the  last  destruction  of  the  temple, 
burnt  in  the  seventieth  year  after  our  Lord's 
incantation.  There  are,  besides  these, 
three  paraphrases  upon  the  books  of  Moses, 
another  upon  the  Psalms,  Job,  and  Pro- 
verbs: there  is  also  one  upon  the  Canticles. 
Ruth/  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  ana 
Esther,  but  the  author  not  known ;  and  we 
have  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  upon  Joshua, 
Judges,  Kings,  and  the  Prophets,  by  Jona- 
than, the  son  of  Uziel,  who,  according  to 
the  Jews,  had  befpre  written  the  paraphrase 
upon  the  Pentateuch. 

Several  learned  men  believe  that  all 
the  rabbins  say  concerning  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  is  fabulous,  and  that  the  oldest 
of  all  the  translations  is  that  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint :  it  is  also  added  that  they  are  later 
than  St.  Jerome,  who  having  great  ac- 
quaintance with  the  most  learned  rabbins, 
and  having  written  so  much  upon  that 
subject,  could  not  fail  of  speaking  of  the 
Chaldee  paraphrases,  if  there  had  been 
any  such  m  his  time:  the  Jews  affirm  they 
were  composed  in  the  time  of  the  prophets, 
and  they  have  them  in  so  great  veneration, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  read  in  their  sy- 
naicogue  a  section  of  Onkelos'  paraphrase, 
wlien  they  have  read  a  Hebrew  text  in 
the  Bible. 

PARC  LOSE.  Screens  separating  cha- 
pels, especially  those  at  the  east  end  of 
the  aisles,  from  the  body  of  the  church, 
are  called  parcloses. 

PARDONS.  (See  Indulgences.^  In  the 
Romish  Church,  pardons  or  indulgences 
are  releasement  from  the  temporal  punish- 


ment of  sin :  the  power  of  granting  whiefa 
is  supposed  to  be  lodged  in  the  pope,  to 
be  dispensed  by  him  to  the  bishops  and 
inferior  clergy,  for  the  benefit  of  penitenli 
throughout  the  Church.    In  the  theory  of 
pardons,  the  point  is  assumed,  that  holy 
men  may  accomplish  more  than  is  strictly 
required  of  them  by  the  Divine  law ;  that 
there  is  a  meritorioua  value  in  this  over- 
plus I  that  such  value  is  transferable,  and 
that  It  is  deposited  in  the  epiritoal  tieasoiy 
of  the  Church,  subject  to  the  disposal  of 
the  pope,  to  be,  on  certain  conditions,  ap> 
plied  to  the  benefit  of  those  whose  dra- 
ciencies  stand  in  need  of  such  a  coo- 
pensation.    A  distinction   is  then  diawi 
between  the  temporal    and    the  etemil 
punishment  of  sin ;  the  former  of  wfaidi 
not  only  embraces  penances,  and  all  sad** 
factions  for  sin  in  the  present  life,  but  ako 
the  pains  of  purgatory  in  the  next  Thm 
are  supposed  to  be  within  the  cohtrol  tai 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church ;   and,  in  thi 
case  of   any  individual,   may  be  amt* 
liorated  or  terminated  by  the  impnladoi 
of  so  much  of  the  overabundant  meriisaf 
the  saints,  &c.,  as  may  be  necessaiy  id 
balance  the  deficiencies  of  the  soffimc 
'  The  privilege  of  selling  pardons,  it  ii 
well  known,  was  frequently  granted  by  iht 
pope  to  monastic  bcKlies  in  every  put  of 
the  Church ;  and  the  scandals  and  dinv- 
ders  consequent  upon  them,  was  ooe  of 
the  first  moving  causes  of  the  Reformatios. 
Against  these  most  pemicioas  and  tool- 
destroying  errors,  the  Church  of  Eof^iad 
protests    m    her   twenty-second   aiuda: 
"  The  Romish  doctrine  concerains  porgi- 
tory,  pardons,  worshipping,  and  adoratkMu 
as  well  of  images  as  of  relics,  and  ako  of 
invocation  of  saints,  is  a  fond  thing,  vaioly 
invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  wamoty 
of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  too 
word  pf  God." 

In  treating  this  subject  we  will  first  show 
what  the  Romish  doctrine  is,  and  then 
how  repugnant  it  is  to  Scripture. 

As  for  the  first,  what  their  doctrine  coo- 
cerning  pardons  is,  it  is  difficult  to  deio- 
mine ;  they  have  had  so  many  crotcbeH 
about  it,  that  one  can  scarce  tell  wheieto 
find  them.  We  shall  endeavor  to  eiplaio 
it  in  these  following  propositions  :— 

First,  They  assert,  as  Bellarmine  saith, 
that  ^'  many  holy  men  have  suJSered  mois 
for  God  and  righteousness'  sake  than  the 
guilt  of  the  temporal  punishment,  which 
mey  were  obnoxious  to  for  faohs  com- 
mitted by  them,  could  exact" 

Secondly,  Hence  they  say,  as  Jdiaiuei 
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Turreereroata,  ^^That  one  can  patisfy 

'  another,  or  one  can  acceptably  perform 

sfjujtorv  punUhment  ibr  another/-  viz., 

ftuse  tney  safTer  more  than   i?^  due  lo 

Eiwn  sins:  and  freeing  all    sullerings 

sfactoryf  what  they  under^^o  more 

^  due  to  their  own  is  satisfactory  for 

her  men's  nins^. 

I  Thirdly^  '*  Seeing  ihey  who  thus  undergo 

iisfactory  puni&hments  for  others  do  not 

Dint  the  fruit  of  this  their  palisfaction 

'  particular  persons,  it  ihereforej''  as 

bis  saithf  '*  becomes  profitable  lo  the 

ife   Church  in  common,  so  that  it  is 

9w  called  die  common  treajsury  of  the 

Ikurch,  lo  wit,  that  from  thence  may  be 

ched  whatsoever  any  others  lack  ofdiie 

lisfftction/' 

I  Fourthly,  "This  common  treasure,'^ 
ith  Bellarmine,  '*is  the  fotmdation  of 
jdons.'  So  thatj  as  he  ftaith,  **  the 
tmrch  hath  power  to  apply  this  treasure 
'  satisfaction,  and  by  this   lo  grant  our 

By  this,  therefore,  we  may  have  some 
•i^ht  into  this  great  mysleryi  and  perceive 
what  they  mean  by  pardons.  For  as  Lay- 
mmnus  the  Jesuit  saith,  **  A  pardon  or  in* 
ciulgenee  is  the  remission  of  a  temporal 
punish ment  due  to  God  without  the  sacra* 
ment,  by  the  application  of  the  f^atisfaction 
of  Chkist  and  the  saints,"  Or,  as  Grego- 
rius  de  Valeniia  saiih,  *'  An  ecclesiastical 
pardon  or  in Jn licence  is  a  relaxation  of  a 
temporal  punishment  by  God^s  judj^ment 
due  to  actual  sins^  after  the  remi!<sion  of 
the  fault  made  without  ihe  sacrament  (of 
penance),  by  the  application  of  the  super- 
abundant satisfaction  of  Christ  And  the 
eamts,  by  him  who  hath  lawful  authority 
to  do  it.'^  But  let  us  hear  what  a  pope 
himself  saiih  concerning  these  pardons. 
Leo  X.,  in  his  decretal,  ann.  1518,  sailb^ 
'*  'file  pop©  of  Rome  may,  foi"  reasonable 
eau^es,  grant  lo  the  same  saints  of  Citui^ 
who,  charity  uniting  them,  are  members  of 
Christ*  whether  they  be  in  this  life  or  in 
pyri^aiory,  pardons  out  of  the  superabun- 
<1ancy  of  toe  merits  of  CimisT  and  the 
Ai!j|&:  and  that  he  used,  for  the  living  as 
rell  as  for  the  dead,  by  his  apostolic  power 
*  granting  pardons,  to  dispense  or  dis- 
'juie  the  treasure  of  the  merits  of  Ciiuibt 
nd  the  saints,  to  confer  the  indulgetiee 
itself,  after  the  manner  of  an  ab.^oluiinn, 
or  transfer  it  after  the  manner  of  a  suf- 
;;e/'  So  that,  ns  Durandue'sailh,  *'The 
lurrhcan  com raunicale from  this  treasure 
"to  any  one,  or  several,  for  their  eiins^  in 
part  or  in  whole,  according  as  it  pleases 


the  Church  to  communicate  more  or  less 
from  the  treasure.'"  And  henre  it  is  that 
we  find  it  said  in  the  book  of  indulgences 
or  pafdonSj  that  '*  Popes  Sylvester  and  Gre- 
gory, that  consecrated  the  Lateran  Church, 
gave  so  many  pardons,  that  none  could 
number  them  but  Gnj>;  Boniface  being 
witness,  who  said,  *  if  men  knew  the  par- 
dons of  the  Lateran  Church,  they  would 
not  need  lo  go  by  sea  to  ihet  holy  septd- 
chre,'  In  the  chapel  of  the  i*aints  are 
twenty  ►eight  slairs  that  stood  before  the 
house  of  Pilate  in  Jerusalem.  Whosoever 
shall  ascend  those  stairs  with  devotion 
hath,  for  every  sin,  nine  years  of  pardons  ; 
but  he  that  ascends  them  kneeling,  he  shall 
free  one  soul  out  of  purgatory.^"  So  that 
it  seems*  the  pope  can  not  only  give  mo  a 
pardon  for  sins  past,  but  to  come  :  yea, 
and  not  only  give  me  a  pardon  for  my  own 
sins,  but  power  to  pardon  other  men^s  sins, 
else  I  could  not  redeem  a  soul  from  pur* 
gatory. 

We  have  been  the  larger  in  the  opening 
of  this  great  Romish  mystery^  because  we 
need  do  no  more  than  open  it ;  for,  being 
thus  opened^  it  shows  itself  to  be  a  ridicu- 
lous and  impious  doctrine^  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  Scriptures.  For  this  doctrine, 
thus  explained  J  is  grounded  upon  works 
of  supererogation  ;  for  it  is  from  the  trea- 
sury of  these  good  works  that  the  Romish 
Church  fetches  all  her  pardons.  Now  this 
is  but  a  bad  foundation,  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture^ reason,  and  fathers;  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  fourteenth  article.  And  if  the 
foundation  be  rotten ^  the  superstructure 
cannot  be  sound.  Again,  this  doctrine 
supposes  one  man  may  and  doth  satisfy 
for  another:  whereas  the  Scriptures  hold 
forth  "CnaisT  [as]  our  propitiation  "■  (1 
John,  ii,  2),  "Who  Irode  the  winepress 
of  his  Farher's  wrath  alone  "  (Isaiah, 
Ixiii.  3),  l^asdy.  this  doctrine  supposes 
that  a  pope,  a  priest,  a  finite  creature,  can 
nardon  sine:  whereas  the  Scripture  hoMs 
forth  this  as  the  prerogative  only  of  the 
true  God.  For  **  who  is  a  Gon  bke  unto 
thee/*  saith  the  prophet  Micah,  '*  that  par- 
doneth  iniquities?  ^'  (Mic.  vii.  J8.)  And 
therefore  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  when 
they  said,  *'  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  Goo 
alone?''  (Luko.  v.  21),  what  they  said, 
though  wickedly  said  by  them,  not  ac- 
knov¥ledgi(ig  Christ  to  be  God,  and  so 
not  to  have  that  power,  yet  it  was  truly 
said  in  itself:  for.  had  not  Christ  been 
(son,  he  would  have  had  no  more  power 
to  forgive  sins  than  the  pope. 

And  whatsoever  the  doctors  of  the  Ro- 
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mish  Church  now  hoW,  we  are  sure  the 
fathers  of  old  constantly  affirmed  that  it 
waK  God  only  could  forgive  sin.  So  Chry- 
sostom  saith,  ^^  For  none  can  pardon  sins 
but  only  God."  Kulhymius,  "  None  can 
truly  pardon  sins,  but  he  alone  who  be- 
holds the  thoughts  of  men."  Gregory : 
"  Thou  who  alone  sparest,  who  alone  for- 
givest  iiins.  For  who  can  forgive  sins  but 
God  alone?  "  Ambrose,  "  For  this  cannot 
be  common  to  any  man  with  Christ  to 
forgive  sins.  This  is  his  gift  only  who  took 
away  the  sins  of  the  world."  Certainly 
the  fathers  never  thought  of  the  pope-s 
pardons,  when  they  let  such  and  the  like 
sentences  slip  from  them.  Na)[,  and 
Athanasius  was  so  confident  that  it  was 
God  only  could  pardon  sin,  that  he  brings 
this  as  an  argument  against  the  Arians,  to 
prove  that  Christ  was  God,  because  he 
could  pardon  sin.  "  But  how,"  saith  he, 
"  if  the  Word  was  a  creature,  could  he 
loose  the  sentence  of  GrOD,  and  pardon  sin  ?  " 
It  being  written  by  the  prophets  that  this 
belongs  to  God  ;  for  '^  who  is  a  God  like 
to  thee,  pardoning  sins,  and  passing  by 
transgressions?"  For  God  said,  "Thou 
art  earth,  and  unto  earth  shah  thou  re- 
turn." So  that  men  are  mortal:  and  how 
then  was  it  possible  that  sin  should  be 
pardoned  or  loosed  by  creatures?  Yet 
Christ  loosed  and  pardoned  them.  Cer- 
tainly had  the  pope's  pardons  been  heard 
of  in  that  age,  this  would  have  been  but  a 
weak  argument.  For  Arius  might  easily 
have  answered,  "  It  doth  not  follow,  that, 
because  Christ  could  pardon  sin,  he  was 
therefore  God;  for  the  pope  is  not  God, 
and  yet  he  can  pardon  sin."  But  thus  we 
see  the  fathers  confidently  averring,  it  is 
God  only  can  pardon  sins,  and  therefore 
that  the  pope  cannot  pardon  them  by  any 
means  whatsoever,  unless  he  be  God, 
which  as  yet  they  do  not  assert.  And  so 
that  the  Romish  doctrine  concerning  par- 
dons is  a  fond  thing,  repugnant  to  the 
Scriptures.  And  so  is  also  their  doctrine. 
— Beveridge, 

PARISH.  A  parish  is  that  circuit  of 
ground  which  is  committed  to  the  charge 
of  one  parson  or  vicar,  or  other  minister 
having  cure  of  souls  therein.  These  dis- 
tricts are  computed  to  be  near  ten  thou- 
sand in  number.  How  ancient  the  divi- 
sion of  parishes  is,  may  at  present  be  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain ;  for  it  seems  to  be  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that,  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity  in  this  island,  parishes  were 
unknown,  or  at  least  signified  the  same 
that  a  diocese  does  now.    There  was  then  , 


I  no  appropriation  of  ecclesiasticil  does  to 
any  particular    church;    but  eTery  mai 
was  at  liberty  to  contribute  his  tithes  It 
whatever  priest  or  church  he  pleased,  m> 
vided  only  that  he  did  it  to  some;  orit ht 
made  no  special  appointment  or  appropii* 
ation  thereof,  they   were   paid  into  the 
hands  of  the  bishop,  whose  duly  it  waste 
distribute  them  among  the  clergy,  and  far 
other  pious  purposes,  according  to  his  ova 
discretion.      Mr.   Camden  Bays,  Ensbod 
was  divided  into  parishes  by  Ajchbnhop 
Honorius,  about  the  year  630.    8ir  Heo^ 
Hobart  lays  it  down,  that  parishes  wsit 
first  erected  by  the  Cooncil  of  Latemii 
which  was  held  a.  d.  1179.     Eack  wUelf 
differing  from  the  other,  and  both  of  thai 
perhaps  from  the  truth ;   which  will  pii^ 
bably  be  found  in  the  naediom  belwsm 
the  two  extremes:   for  Mr.    Selden  hm 
clearly  shown,  that  the  cleigy  lived  it 
common  without  any  division  of  parialMi^ 
Ions  after  the  time  mentioned  by  Camdea 
And  it  appears  from  the  Saxon  laws,  llnl 
parishes  were  in  being  long  before  thedits 
of  that  Council  of  Lateran,  to  which  they 
are  ascribed  by  Hobart.    The  cause  of  thi 
great  difiference  in  the  extent  of  difiisMtf 
parishes  is  this:  that  churches  were  nmt 
of  them  built  by  lords  of  the  maaor  far 
their  tenants ;  and  so  the  parish  was  of  thi 
size  of  the  lord's  manor.    A  mvtatfonA 
is  where  there  is  a  parochial  cnapel,  wiA 
all  parochial  rites  entirely  independent  of 
the  mother-church,  as  to  sacraments,  ns^ 
riages,  burials,  repairs,  &c.     (See  daptL) 

The  word  parish  is  from  the  Grsek 
word  *apoiKia  (parotcAta),  which  signifisi 
sojourning^  or  living  as  a  stranger  or  in- 
mate ;  for  so  it  is  used  among  Uie  elsai^ 
cal  Greek  writers.  The  Septuagiot  f 
late  the  Hebrew  word  -^3  (&r)  peregi 
by  wapotKOf  {Gen.  xv.  13,&c.),  anil  tlwi 
11 JD  {Magor)j  peregrination  by  »^««f«.  (PSi 
cxix.  54.) 

The  primitive  Christians  received  agmt 
part  of  their  customs,  and  also  their  pbia- 
seology  from  the  Jews :  who,  when  tl»^ 
travelled  abroad,  and  many  of  them  wert 
settled  in  any  town,  either  built  then  i 
synagogue,  or  else  procured  a  laree  room, 
where  they  performed  their  puMic  wo^ 
ship ;  and  all  that  were  strancers  in  ihit 
place  met  there  at  the  times  of  paUie  de- 
votion. This  brotherhood  of  Jews,  which 
was  mixec^  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  they  called  the  rrmfmmim^  or  tfie  $odi§ 
of  the  sojovmers.  At  the  banning  w 
Christianity,  the  Christians  were  in  tbs 
same  condition  with  the  Jews,  they  bsiof 
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wew  Slher  Jews,  or  Jewish  pmse- 
jor  living  in  a  retireil  coniiilion^  se- 
iered  from  ihe  world,  and  little  mix- 
wiih  adkira.  Upon  which  account  St. 
\et  addresses  ihem  *W  iru^iffw**,  &c,,  as 
mgerw  and  pilgrims.  ( 1  Pet.  iL  1 1 .] 
wDiiiiiber  of  sirangens  in  the  heathen 
B  ifvu  called  the  itafmria,  aver  whtch 
l^was  set,  by  apostolical  authority^  a 
DOp|  A  v^MrrbVf  j|  cazaiij  an  inspector, 
mrmoik  €ahel^  a  head  of  the  congre^a- 
H  all  which  names  denoted  the  episco- 
Huthority,  and  which  in  little  linne 
Hped  in  the  one  most  usual  name,  of 
Htr.  or  bishop,  as  is  plainly  eeen  by 
^^atiao  epistles.  So  that  the  i^itridnros 
I  wmp^tMU  became  relative  terms ;  he  thai 
i  the  iupcrintendency  of  the  congrega- 
1^  wbether  one  or  more^  wa8  called  the 
and  the  congregaiiou  under  his 
rap  called  the  ^apotKia.  Hence,  in 
:  early  lime  of  the  Greek  Church, 
E>rd  ^9po(Kia  was  used  to  signily,  what 
[iw  call  a  diocese:  and  thus,  in  the 
»lic  canons,  a  bis^hop  that  leaves  hi^ 
?  for  another  is  to  be  retiuced  to  lay- 
hRionion,  Hence  it  is  said^  '^The 
lion  of  the  diocese  of  Alexandria,  de- 
ted  this  life*"  And  again,  'Mhe  glory 
ihe  diocese  of  Ce&sarea.''  The  Latins 
Ip  the  same  way  of  e.vpre!«?innt  from 
eek,  denoting  a  diocese  by  the  word 
which  tDode  of  expression  lasted 
pr  the  time  of  Charlemaii^B. 
;  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  ihe 
mparodiui  nignitied  a  diocese,  the  word 
Elf  signified  a  parish*  So  in  ihe 
Bocil  oi  As^atha^  presbyter  dttm  diocesin 
J*  whilst  the  presbyter  \n  in  po»sesi*iou 
I  living.'*  And  in  the  third  Council 
rleans^  diocej^tn  is  the  ?ame  with  Imj- 
,  narish  church.  But  in  the  seventh 
|hlli  century »  when  parish  churches 
frequently' to  be  founded  in  villages, 
names  shifted,  and  diocests  was 
lo  denote  the  extent  of  the  bishop's 
imiiction :  and  parochia^  the  place  where 
»  pr^byter's  care  was  limited.  Many 
i«h  churches  were  founded  in  great 
mm  and  viltaqeti  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
moe,  do  ring  the  fourth,  iifth,  'jtm\  sixth, 

Inder  the  cathedral  church  of 
and  though  they  were  later  in 
31  there  are  some  in  stances*  as 
year  700:  for  about  that  lime 
a,  (hat  the  Bishop  of  Hexhatn 
a  parish  church  m  the  manor 
h,  a  Saxon  earl,  and  not  long 
3T  for  one  Addi.     N:iy,  before  this  he 
tof  Bifinua,  lirst  biftliop  of  the  West 


Saxons,  that  he  built  and  dedicated  seve- 
ral churches  in  his  diocese  of  Dorchester 
When  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  made 
his  constitution:*,  about  the  year  750,  they 
seem  to  be  growing  up  apace.  By  that 
canon,  "  Vriustprnque meerdos  ecclesiam  suam^ 
mm  otnm  ddigentia  trdtfic^t,^^ — Spflman. 
And  he  forbids  that  the  tithes  formerly 
paid  to  the  mother  church  should  be  paid 
to  the  new-built  oratories.  By  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  these  parishes  were 
grown  so  numerousj  that  complaint  was 
made  that  the  clergy  was  impoveri5hed 
thereby.  After  which  time  the  division  of 
parishes  was  not  much  altered;  for  the 
survey  of  England  in  Doomsday  Book  is 
not  very  different  from  our  later  ones. — 
Nkholls. 

That  the  word  vaf^tvU  wat  not  exclu- 
sively applied  to  a  parish^  and  that  a 
bishop's  diocese  was  not  anciently  confined 
to  a  single  parish,  as  it  has  been  asserted 
by  the  advocates  for  Presbyterian  ism »  see 
Maurice's  "  Defence  of  Diocesan  Episco- 
pacy/' and  Slater^fi  •*  Original  Draught  of 
the  Primitive  Church." 

Before  the  eslablisbmenl  of  parishes  in 
England,  the  bishops  Fent  out  their  clergy 
(who  lived  with  them)  to  preach  to  the 
people  as  occasion  required ;  but  as  Chris^ 
liamty  extended,  and  the  number  of  con- 
verts increased,  this  method  became  in- 
convenient, and  a  resident  clergy  was 
found  expedient.  Parishes  were  then 
formed,  and  churches  were  built,  and  en- 
dowed by  lords  of  manors  and  others; 
and  hence  arose  the  patronage  of  laymen, 

Caraden  says  that  PZnjjland  was  divided 
into  parishes  by  Archbishop  Honorius, 
about  the  year  636:  but  Seltten  thinks  it 
was  much  later.  Camden  reckons  92«4 
parishes  The  number  of  charily  brieta 
now  issued  is,  according  to  an  account  in 
Burns'  ^^  Ecclesiastical  Law/'   10,489. 

In  1520,  according  to  a  book  made  out 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  number  of  parish 
cnurches  is  reckoned  9407,  but  Chamber- 
lain makes  them  99  J3.  Archdeacon  Plym- 
ley,  in  his  charge  to  the  clergy  of  Salop, 
1793,  says  that,  irom  the  *•  Liber  Regis/' 
tfiere  were  in  Engianil  and  Wales  5098  rec- 
tories, 36S7  vicarages,  and  2970  churches 
neither  rectorial  nor  vicarial;  in  all  1J,755 
churches  in  the  10,000  parishes  li  i« 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  both  churches 
and  parishes  have  much  increased  tinoe 
that  period. 

[Tliere  may  be  said  to  be  two  kinds  of 
parishes  in  the  United  Stataa 
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1st.  Those  set  off  and  named  by  the  civil 
authority. 

2d.  Those  established  on  purely  ecclesi- 
astical principles. 

In  reference  to  the  first  class,  parishes,  as 
civil  divisions  of  territory,  have  existed  in 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland, 
almost  coeval  with  their  settlement  as  co- 
lonies of  Great  Britain.  We  find  notices 
of  such  parishes  in  Virginia  as  far  back  as 
1629,  in  Maryland  in  1692,  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  1708,  created  such  by  acts  of  the 
colonial  assemblies.  When  the  Church 
was,  in  process  of  time,  established  in  any 
of  these  civil  parishes,  the  ecclesiastical 
was  made  coextensive  with  the  colonial 
parish.  The  power  to  divide  these  parishes 
IS  acknowledged  to  reside  in  the  Diocesan 
Conventions ;  and  in  several  dioceses  (e.  g, 
Virginia  and  Maryland)  they  have  legis- 
lated fully  on  the  subject. 

Most  of  the  Episcopal  parishes  however, 
are  of  the  second  class  named,  and  sim- 
plj^  mean  the  congregation  statedly  wor- 
shipping in  any  given  church.  So  inter- 
mingled are  our  congregations  in  lar;^ 
towns  and  cities,  that  legislation  upon  this 
subject  is  both  delicate  and  difficult.  The 
31st  canon  of  1832  thus  speaks: 

No  clergyman  belonging  to  this  Church 
shall  officiate,  either  by  preaching,  reading 
prayers,  or  otherwise,  in  the  parish  or 
within  the  parochial  cure  of  another  cler- 
gyman, unless  he  have  received  express 
permission  for  that  purpose  from  the  min- 
ister of  the  parish  or  cure,  or,  in  his  ab- 
sence, from  the  churchwardens  and  vestry- 
men; or  trustees  of  the  congregation. 
Where  parish  boundaries  are  not  defined 
by  law  or  otherwise,  each  city,  borough, 
village,  town,  or  township,  in  which  there 
is  one  Protestant  Episcopal  church  or  con- 
gregation, or  more  than  one  such  church 
or  congregation,  shall  be  held,  for  all  the 
purposes  of  this  canon,  to  be  the  parish  or 
parishes  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman or  clergymen  having  charge  of 
said  church  or  churches,  congregation  or 
congregations.  And  in  case  of  such  a  vi- 
cinity of  two  or  more  churches,  as  that  there 
can  be  no  local  boundaries  drawn  between 
their  respective  cures  or  parishes,  it  is 
hereby  ordained,  that  in  every  such  case, 
no  minister  of  this  church,  other  than  the 
parochial  clergy  of  said  cures,  shall  preach 
within  the  common  limits  of  the  same,  in 
any  other  place  than  in  one  of  the  churches 
thereof,  without  the  consent  of  the  major 
number  of  the  parochial  clergy  of  the 
said  churches.] 


PARSON.  {Permma  ecelenm.)  Parrai 
properly  signifies  the  rector  ot  a  parii4 
church,  because,  during  the  time  of  In 
incumbency,  he  represents  the  Chnidii 
and  in  the  eve  of  the  law  tnstaiiu  the 
person  thereof  as  well  in  suing  as  in  beioi 
sued,  in  any  action  touching  the  nms. 
Parson  imparsonee  (perwona  imptitomk\ 
is  he  that,  as  lawful  incumbent,  is  in  setoa 
possession  of  a  parish  church,  and  with 
whom  the  churcn  is  full,  whether  it  bt 
presentative  or  impropriate. 

PARSONAGE.  The  parson's  residenoa 
It  is  applicable  both  to  rectories  and  Is 
vicarages. 

PARVISE.  A  chamber  over  a  ohvrA 
porch.  The  parvise  was  most  likely  alw^ 
a  kind  of  domas  mdusa  for  some  ofiicerflf 
the  church,  as,  for  instance,  the  sacrislaB; 
and  from  the  frequent  ocscorrence  of  m 
altar  in  the  east  window,  we  may  presoM 
that  it  was  sometimes  a  temporary  lodgiof 
for  a  priest 

PASCH.    The  festival  of  Easter. 

PASCHAL.  Pertaining  to  the  pasMW. 
The  lamb  ofifered  in  this  Jewisti  tainl 
being  a  prominent  type  of  Chbist,  ihi 
terms  paschal  and  paschal  lamb  are  ahn 
used  in  application  to  the  Rkdbgnul  Am 
example  occurs  in  the  proper  prefue  for 
Easter  Day,  in  the  communion  office,  tin*: 
'^  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  LoBDjforhe 
is  the  very  Paschal  Lamb,  which  wai 
offered  for  us,  and  hath  taken  away  tlw 
sin  of  the  world,"  &c. 

PASSALORYNCHFTES,  or  PAHA- 
LORYNCHIANS.  Certain  heretics,  tk 
followers  of  Montanus,  who  made  profef* 
sion  of  never  sneaking,  and  for  that  par* 
pose  always  held  their  fingers  upoa  that 
mouths,  grounding  it  upon  certain  woidi 
of  the  140th  Psalm.  They  benn  toap* 
pear  in  the  second  age  j  and  St  Jeroaw 
testifies,  that  even  in  his  time  hefMo^ 
some  ot  them  in  Galatia,  as  he  travelled 
toAncyra. 

PASSING  BELL.  By  the  sixth  cuhib 
it  is  enjoined,  ^^  When  any  is  patsiog  oat 
of  this  life,  a  bell  shall  be  tolled,  aod  the 
minister  shall  not  then  slack  to  do  his  brt 
duty.  And  after  the  party?s  dee^  (if  m 
it  fall  out)  there  shall  be  rung  no  more  bat 
one  short  peal,  and  one  other  before  the 
burial,  and  one  other  after  the  bariaL'' 

PASSION  WEEK.  So  we  denoroii»» 
the  week  immediately  preceding  the  fet- 
tival  of  Easter,  because  in  that  week  om 
Saviour's  passion  and  death  happened. 

The  primitive  Christians  ouled  it  ft^ 
domas  Magna,  or  the  Greol  Wtdt,    No  one 
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'tier  desicnbe  it  to  u»  llian  St.  Chry- 
m,    who   SHVs^    *'ll    was   catled    the 
t  \Yeek,  not  because  it  con*isieJ  of 
;er  tlay^,  or  more  in  number,  than  oiher 
iks,  but  because  at  this  time  great  things 
wToui^hl  for  us  by  our  Loru,     For  in 
week  the  ancient  tyranny  of  the  devil 
dii'j*olvcd,   death    was    extinct,    the 
\g  man    was  bound,  his  goods  were 
led,  sin  was  aboUiihed.  the  curae  was 
»yed,  paradif^  was  opened,  heaven 
e  accessible,  men  and  angels  were 
together,  the  middle  wall  of  parti- 
was  broken  down,  the  barriers  were 
out  of  the  way,  the  God  of  peace 
peace  between  things  in  heaven  and 
:&  in  earth ;  therefore  it  is  called  the 
r    Week.    And  as  this  is  the  head  of 
ft)l  other  weeks,  00  the  Great  Sabhatk  is  the 

^ '    *  this  week.  Therefore*  in  this  week, 

! create  their  labors  j  fiome  adding 
.M  «....*  tastings,  others  to  their  watchingsj 
HMliafs  give  more  liberal  alms,  testifying  the 
greamess  of  the  divine  goodne^  ty  their 
'  care  of  good  works,  and  more  intense  piety 
I  and  holy  living.  As  the  Jews  wen!  forth 
1 10  meet  CiJHisT,  when  he  had  raised  La/a* 
ru9  from  the  dead,  90  now  not  only  one 
city,  but  all  the  world,  go  forth  to  meet 
biiii(  not  with  palm  branches  in  their  hands, 
but  with  atms-deeds,  humanity,  virtue, fast- 
tugs,  tears^,  prayers^  watch ings,  and  all  kimls 
;  of  piety,  which  they  offer  to  Chhiht  their 
I^au.  And  not  only  we,  but  the  empe- 
of  the  world,  honor  this  week, 
ing  it  a  time  of  vacation  from  all  civil 
CM.  The  imperiai  letters  are  sent 
at  that  time^  commanding  all  pri- 
n  to  be  set  at  liberty  from  their  chain.^. 
a*  our  Lord,  when  he  dest*endod  into 
set  free  those  that  were  detained  by 
h;  »o  the  ftervanls,  according  to  ihejr 
er,  imitating  the  kindness  of  their 
loose  men  from  iheir  corporal  bonds, 
they  have  no  power  to  relax  the 
llaaL" 

js  plain  from  hence,  that  the  ancient 
ians  paid  an  extraordinary  rt^ard  to 
Holy  Week,  and  that  this  consisted  in 
itionai  exercises  of  devotion,  longer 
igs,  more  liberal  alms,  vacation  from 
"  businejis,  and  a  general  release  of 
some  particularcasesof  criminals 
pted. 
(1  Tkiinday  in  this  week,  which  was 
day  on  which  Christ  was  betrayed, 
was  observed  with  some  peculiar  customs, 
111  some  churchei*.  the  communion  was 
ini^crett  in  the  evening  after  supper, 
iuiiun  uf  the  communion  of  ihe  apos- 


tles at  our  LoRD^s  supper.  On  this  day 
the  CompdtnUs^  or  candidates  of  baptism, 
publicly  rehearsed  the  creed  before  the 
bishops  or  pres^byters  in  the  church.  And 
on  this  day  it  was  cu?lomary  for  sen^ants 
to  receive  the  communion.  The  modem 
ritualists  call  this  day  Maimday  Thursday. 
(See  Maumhiy  Thursday.) 

The  Friday  was  called  Good  Fridavj  or 
Pauh  of  the  Cross,  m  opposition  to  haster 
or  the  Pasch  of  the  Rcmrrectton,  On  this 
dayj  not  only  penitents  were  absolved,  but 
a  general  absolution  and  indulgence  was 
proclaimed  to  all  the  people^  observing  the 
day  with  fasting,  prayers,  and  contrition, 

rhe  Saturday  of  this  week  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Great  SabbatL  It  had 
many  peculiarities  belonging  to  it.  For 
this  was  the  only  Sabbath  throughout  tho 
year  that  the  Greek  churches,  and  some 
of  the  Weslern,  kept  as  a  fast;  all  other 
Saturdays,  or  Sabbatns,  being  observed  as 
festivals.  On  this  day  they  continued  to 
fast,  not  only  till  evening,  but  till  cock' 
crowing  in  the  morning,  which  was  the 
supposed  time  of  our  Saviour's  resurrec- 
tion. And  the  preceding  time  of  the  night 
was  spent  in  divine  service,  praying, 
preachmg^  and  baptizing  such  of  the  cate- 
chu mens  as  presented  themselves.  Euse- 
bius  tells  us  that,  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
line,  this  vigil  was  kept  with  great  pomp. 
For  that  emperor  set  up  lofty  pillars  of  wax, 
to  burn  as  torches  all  over  the  city,  so  that 
the  night  seemed  to  outshine  the  sun  at 
noonday.  The  fifth  Sunday  in  I^nt  is 
tsonjetimes  called  Passion  Sunday,  that 
name  being  applied  to  it  in  reference  to 
our  Lord's  prediction  on  that  day  of  his 
approaching  passion.  And  some  persons 
call  the  week,  of  which  Passion  Smiday  is 
tho  first.  Passion  Week;  and  the  real  Pas- 
sion Week  they  call  Holy  Week.  This 
is,  however,  a  piece  of  pedantry,  founded 
on  a  mistake. 

PASSOVER  {pascha)  signifies  lenp^  pas* 
tage.  The  pa<i*over  was  a  .*olemn  lestival 
of  tho  Jewd,  instituted  in  commemoration 
of  their  coming  out  of  Eg^pt,  because  the 
night  before  their  departure  the  destroying 
anjiel  that  slew  the  first-born  of  the  Egyp- 
tians passed  over  the  houses  of  the  He- 
brews without  entering  them,  becau.se  they 
were  marked  with  the  blood  of  the  laiwb, 
which  for  this  reason  was  called  the  pas* 
chal  lamb. 

PASTOR.  Literally  a  shepherd;  figtjr- 
atively  the  bishop  of  a  diocese,  or  iha 
priest  of  a  parish,  whose  people  are,  lika* 
wife  J  figuratively  called  their  flock* 
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PASTORAL  STAFF.  (See  Crosier.) 

PATEN.  The  plate  on  which  the  sacred 
bread  in  the  eucharist  is  laid.  The  original 
word  signifies  a  wide  open  dish. 

PATRIARCHS.  (From  the  Greek 
T«rpia,  fomUy  arid  ^pxwi',  head  or  ruler.) 
Patriarchs  among  Christians  are  ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries,  or  bishops,  so  called 
from  \he\T  paternal  authority  in  the  Church. 

In  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  patri- 
archs were  next  in  order  to  metropolitans 
or  primates.  They  were  originally  styled 
archbishops,  and  exarchs  of  a  diocese. 
For  the  name  archbishop  was  anciently  a 
more  extensive  title  than  now,  and  scarce 
given  to  any  but  those  whose  jurisdiction 
extended  over  a  whole  imperial  diocese, 
as  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch,  &c.  After  the  setting  up  the  patri- 
archal power,  the  name  archbishop  was 
appropriated  to  the  patriarchs. 

The  first  time  we  meet  with  the  name 
patriarch  given  to  any  bishop  by  public 
authority  of  the  Church,  is  in  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  which  mentions  the  most 
holy  patriarchs,  particularly  Leo,  patriarch 
of  great  Rome.  Among  private  authors, 
the  first  who  mentions  patriarchs  by  name 
is  Socrates,  who  wrote  his  history  about 
the  year  440,  eleven  years  before  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  But  though  we 
cannot  trace  the  name  any  higher,  yet  the 
power  itself  was  much  earlier.  The  Ro- 
manists carry  it  up  to  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles. Others  fix  it  to  a  little  before  the 
Council  of  Nice.  Others  ascribe  its  rise 
to  that  very  council.  In  a  matter  so  ob- 
scure, and  so  variously  controverted  among 
learned  men,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine where  the  right  lies.  But,  however 
it  be,  the  fourth  century  affords  pregnant 
proofs  of  the  establishment  and  growth  of 
the  patriarchal  power. 

The  power  of  patriarchs  was  not  one 
and  the  same  nrecisely  in  all  churches,  but 
differed  accoroing  to  the  different  customs 
of  places  and  countries,  or  the  pleasure  of 
kings  or  councils.  The  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople grew  to  be  a  patriarch  over 
the  patriarchs  of  Ephesus  and  Caesarea. 
And  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  had  some 
prerogatives  which  no  other  patriarchs 
Desides  himself  enjoyed.  Such  was  the 
right  of  consecrating  and  approving  every 
single  bishop  under  his  jurisdiction. 

The  general  privileges  of  the  patriarchate 
were  these  following: — First,  the  patri- 
archs ordained  all  the  metropolitans  under 
theni;  but  they  themselves  were  to  be 
ordained  by  a  diocesan  synod.    Secondly, 
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they  had  the  power  of  coiiTening  all  their 
metropolitans  and  provincial  bishops  to  t 
diocesan  synod.  Thirdly,  they  had  iha 
privilege  of  receiving  appeals  from  mebo* 
politans  and  provincial  •vnoda,  and  re- 
versing their  decrees.  In  the  foailh  plaa^ 
they  might  inquire  into  the  administntiai 
of  metropolitans,  and  censure  them  b  cms 
of  heresy  or  misdemeanor.  By  Tiitne  d 
this  power,  Chrysostom  deposed  Genntii% 
bishop  of  Nicomedia.  Fifthly,  a  patnink 
had  power  to  delegate,  or  send  a  medo- 
politan  into  any  part  of  his  diooese.  u  his 
commissioner,  to  hear  and  detemiiiis 
ecclesiastical  causes  in  his  name.  Sixthif, 
the  metropolitans  did  nothing  of  moBMl 
without  consulting  the  patriaichi.  Ss* 
venthly,  it  was  the  patriarch's  ofiice  Is 
publish  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  kwib 
which  concerned  the  Church.  The  ImI 
privilege  of  patriarchs  was,  that  they  wsn 
all  co-ordinate  and  independent  of  oh 
another.  After  ages,  it  is  true,  made  pm 
alteration  in  this  matter. 

Learned  men  reckon  up  thiiteeo  pstn- 
archs  in  those  early  ages,  that  is,  one  ii 
every  capital  city  of  each  diocese  in  ths 
Rombh  empire.  The  patriarehs  wersM 
follows: — 

The  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Ephesos, 
in  Asia. 

The  patriarch  of  Cssarea,  in  Ctpps* 
docia. 

The  patriarch  of  Thessalonica,  in  Msos- 
donia. 

The  patriarch  of  Sirmium,  in  IllfricoiB. 

The  patriarch  of  Rome  and  Milan,  is 
Italy. 

The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Csf 
thage,  m  Egypt. 

Tne  patriarch  of  Lyons,  in  France. 

The  patriarch  of  Toledo,  in  Spain. 

The  patriarch  of  York,  in  Britain. 

The  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  stjted 
the  (Ecttmenkal,  or  Univertal  PdriartL 

All  these  were  independent  of  ons 
another,  till  Rome  by  encroachment,  sod 
Constantinople  by  law,  gained  a  soperioiiij 
over  some  of  the  rest.  The  snbordinsio 
patriarchs,  nevertheless,  still  retained  ihs 
title  of  exarchs  of  the  diocese,  and  coa> 
tinned  to  sit  and  vote  in  councils. 

The  title  of  patriarch  is  still  kept  up  is 
the  Greek  Church ;  the  supreme  nead  of 
which  is  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
who  pays  a  large  sum  (sometimes  tss, 
sometimes  twenty  thousand  crowns)  to  the 
grand  seignor,  for  his  instalment  His 
revenue  amounts  to  near  forty  thoowMl 
crowns  a  year,  arising  from  tne  sale  of 
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and   other  benefices;  besides 

MM,  every  priest  hi  Coristanlinople  pays 

n  a  croWn  per  annum.    There  are  aoout 

to  bishops  and  archbbbops  dependent 

^T       :»ntriarch. 

ihe   patriarch  of  Constantinoplej 

0  iiv/ie-it  is  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
he  patriarch  of  Antioch  is  the  pooresl  of 
mm  alL  The  patriarch  of  Aiexandria  is 
ity  powerful :  he  assumes  the  title  of 
mod  Judge  of  the  whole  world.  But 
hat  distiiiguLJihes  him  more  than  all  the 
«l  from  the  patriarch  of  Constantino  pie 
f  hw  being  less  exposed  to  the  avarice 
id  recentment  of  the  Turks. 

■be  pairiarch  of  Constantinople  is  elect* 
Ivy  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  wiih 
m  consent  and  approbation  of  the  grand 
rtgnor,  who  presents  the  new  patriarch 
iui  a  while  horse,  a  black  capuch,  a  cro* 
ar,  and  an  embroidered  caftan.  The 
rsbop  of  HeracleaT  as  chief  archbishop, 
la  a  ri^ht  to  con^crale  him.  This  pre- 
mie, dressed  in  poniitical  robes,  conducts 
m  patriarch  to  his  throne^  and  vests  him 
'ith  the  ctoe»,  mitre,  and  other  ornamerttc^. 
la  ia  attended  to  the  church  by  some  of 
16  officers  of  the  Porte,  who  reatl  over 
im  letters  patent  at  the  church  door^  with 
ftrict  charge  to  the  people  to  own  him 

1  their  head,  to  maintain  him  suitably  to 
la  dignity,  and  to  pay  his  debts^  under 
pnahy  ot  bastinado  and  confiscation  of 
\mu  etTects. 

The  Jews  ha<i  their  patriarchs,  who 
eie  coveruors  set  op  upon  the  de^iruc- 
tm  of  Jerusalem.  One  of  ihe^e  had  his 
loklence  at  Tiberias,  and  another  at  Ba- 
jrlon ;  who  were  the  heads  of  the  Jews 
Mpersed  throughout  the  Roman  and  Per- 
an  empires.  They  continued  in  great 
^wer  and  di^jnity  till  the  latter  end  of 
le  fourth  century,  about  which  time  the 
rder  ceased. 

PATRLMONY,  A  name  anciently  given 
}  church  estates,  or  revenues.  Thus  we 
nd  mentioned,  in  the  letters  of  St.  Gregory, 
9C  only  the  patrimony  of  the  Roman 
horch,  but  those  likewise  of  the  churches 
r  Rimini,  Milan,  and  Ravenna,  This 
ime,  therefore^  does  not  peculiarly  sig- 
ify  any  sovereign  dominion  or  jurisdie- 
sn,  belonging  to  the  Roman  Church,  or 

■nurches,  in  cities  whose  inhabitants 
Wb  but  of  modern  subsistence,  had  no 
Hates  left  to  them  out  of  their  own  dis- 
let:  but  those  in  Imperial  cities,  such  as 
ome,  Ravenna,  and  Milan,  where  sena- 
ona  of  the  first  rank^  in  ba- 


nted, were  endowed  with  estates  in  dii'ers 
parlft  of  the  world,  St,  Gregory  men  lions 
ihe  patrimony  of  the  church  ot  Ravenna, 
in  Sicily,  aeid  another  of  the  church  of 
Milan,  in  that  kingdom.  The  Roman 
Chun*h  had  palrimonies  in  France,  Africa, 
Sicily,  in  the  Collian  Alps^  and  in  many 
other  countries.  The  same  St.  Gregory 
had  a  lawsuit  with  the  bishop  of  Ravenna 
for  the  |>airimoniea  of  the  two  churches, 
wliich  aiterwarde  ended  by  agreement, 

PATRIPAiSSlANS.  (A  paire  passo,) 
A  denomination  that  arose  in  the  second 
century.  Praxeas,  a  man  of  genius  and 
learning,  denied  any  real  dit^tiriction  be- 
tween ihe  Father.  boN,  and  Holy  Guobt, 
and  maintained  that  the  Father,  sole 
creator  of  all  ihings,  had  united  to  himself 
the  human  nature  of  Christ,  Hence  his 
followers  were  called  Monarchians,  be- 
cause of  their  denying  a  plurality  of  per- 
sons in  the  Deity ;  and  also  Patripa^sians, 
because  they  believed  that  the  FATHca 
was  so  intimately  united  with  the  man 
CuiusTt  his  Son,  that  he  sutTereci  with 
him  the  anguish  of  an  afflicted  life,  and 
the  torments  of  an  ignominious  death.  It 
doer*  not  appear  that  this  sect  formed  to 
itself  any  separate  place  of  worship,  or 
removed  from  the  ordinary  assemblies  of 
Christians. 

PATRON.  The  oerson  who  has  the 
right  to  present  to  a  oonetice.  The  great- 
eH  part  of  the  benefices  in  England  are 
presentative ;  the  thanes  and  lords,  who 
built  and  endowed  churches,  having  first 
agreed  with  the  bishops  that  they  should 
have  the  privilege  of  presenting  fit  clerks 
to  serve  and  receive  the  pro  tits  of  th© 
churches  founded  by  them;  which  right  is 
continued  to  their  posterity,  and  those 
who  have  purchased  of  them. 

PAULIANISTS,  The  Paulianists  de- 
rive their  name  from  Paulus  Samosatensis^ 
who  was  elected  bishop  of  Antioch,  a.  d, 
260.  He  maintained,  amongst  other  errors, 
that  our  Lord  was  a  mere  man,  and  had 
not  come  down  from  heaven.  He  waa 
condemned  and  opposed  by  a  council  at 
Antioch,  A.  D,  272.  One  of  the  canons  of 
Nice  required  the  Paulinists  to  be  re-bap- 
lized,  because  in  baptising  they  did  not 
use  the  only  lawful  form  according  to  our 
Saviour's  com  maud. 

PAULICIANS.  Heretics  in  the  seventh 
century,  disciples  of  ConBtanline,  a  native 
of  Armenia,  and  a  favorer  of  tlie  eiron  of 
Manes. 

As  the  name  of  Man icheans  was  become 
odiouA  to  all  nations,  he  gave  thofio  of  hia 
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sect  the  title  of  Paulicians,  on  pretence  that 
they  followed  only  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul. 

One  of  their  mo9t  detestable  maxims 
was,  not  to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  that 
they  might  not  contribute  to  the  support 
of  creatures  who  were  the  work  of  the 
bad  god. 

The  sect  of  the  Panlicians  did  not  soread 
much  till  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nice- 
phorus,  who  began  to  reicn  in  801.  The 
protection  of  this  prince  drew  great  num- 
bers to  their  party.  But  the  Empress 
Theodora,  regent  cfuring  the  minority  of 
Michel,  published  an  edict,  obliging  them 
to  follow  the  Catholic  failh,  or  to  depart 
out  of  the  empire.  Many  of  them  chose 
rather  to  suffer  death  than  to  obey;  and 
several,  who  lay  concealed,  afterwards 
took  up  arms  against  the  Emperor  Basil, 
the  Macedonian. 

PAX.  A  small  tablet  of  silver,  or  some 
fit  material,  often  very  elaborately  orna- 
mented, by  means  of^  which  the  kiss  of 
f>eace  was,  in  the  medieeval  Church,  circu- 
ated  through  the  congregation.  It  was  in- 
troduced wnen  tlie  primitive  kiss  of  peace, 
which  used  to  circulate  throughout  the 
Christian  assemblies,  was  discontinued  on 
account  of  some  appearance  of  scandal 
which  had  grown  out  of  it.  In  the  place 
of  this,  a  small  tablet  of  silver  or  ivory,  or 
some  appropriate  material,  having  first 
received  the  kiss  of  the  priest,  was  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  deacon,  and  by  him 
a^ain  to  the  people,  by  all  of  whom  it  was 
kissed  in  order:  thus  receiving  and  trans- 
milting  from  each  to  all  the  symbol  of 
Christian  love  and  unity,  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  ofTence. 

In  the  Syrian  churches,  the  following 
seems  to  be  the  way  in  which  the  same 
thing  is  symbolized.  In  a  part  of  the 
prayers,  which  has  a  reference  to  the 
oirth  of  Christ,  on  pronouncing  the  words 
"  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men," 
the  attending  ministers  take  the  officiating 
priest's  right  between  both  their  handf«, 
and  so  pass  the  peace  to  the  congregation, 
each  of  whom  takes  his  neighbor's  right 
hand,  and  salutes  him  with  the  word  peace. 
In  the  Romish  Church  the  Pax  is  still  used. 
By  the  Church  of  England  it  was  omitted 
at  the  Reformation  as  a  useless  ceremony. 

PAX  VOBIS.  {Lat.)  In  English',  "  Peace 
be  with  you."  A  form  of  salutation  fre- 
quently made  use  of  in  the  offices  of  the 
ancient  Christian  Church. 

First,  It  was  usual  for  the  bishop  to 
salute  the  people  in  this  form,  al  his  first 
entrance  into  the  church.    This  is  often 
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mentioned  by  St.  Chrysoetonii  who  domi 
it  from  apostolical  practice. 

Secondly,  the  reader  began  the  readni 
of  the  lessons  with  this  form.  St.  C3rpriu 
plainly  alludes  to  this,  wbeo.  apeakinx  oC 
a  new  reader,  whom  he  haa  orduned  to 
that  office,  he  says,  Atupicaiwt  ed  Pcc«, 
dum  dedkat  ledianem  ;  he  began  to  use  tht 
salutation,  Peace  be  vnih  yau^  when  he  fim 
began  to  read.  The  third  council  of  CUt- 
thaee  took  away  this  priYilege  from  itM 
readers,  and  gave  it  to  the  deacons,  « 
other  superior  ministers  of  the  church. 
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Thirdly,  In  many  places,  the 

was  introduced  with  this  fonn  of  8ilsti> 
tion,  and  often  ended  with  it 

Fourthly,  It  wa»  alwa3rB  used  at  iIm 
consecration  of  the  eucharist :  and 

Lastly,  At  the  dismission  of  the  congn- 
eation.  And,  wheneyer  it  was  said  bf 
the  officiating  minister,  the  people  alwaji 
answered,  AnUwith  thy  $pint, 

St.  Chrysostom  lays  open  the  ongpiil 
intent  and  design  of  this  practice.  Forki 
says,  it  was  an  ancient  costom  in  iIm 
apostles'  days,  when  the  mleis  of  thi 
Church  had  the  gift  of  inspiration,  fa 
the  people  to  say  to  the  preacner,  Pemek 
vith  thy  spirit;  acknowledging  therebf 
that  they  were  under  the  gaidance  aoi 
direction  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

In  our  own  liturgy  we  nse  an  equivap 
lent  salutation,  namely,  The  Lord  he  wA 
you;  to  which  the  people  answer  (as  iht 
primitive  Christians  did),  And  with  % 
spirit. 

PECULIARS.  Those  parishes  and  plaoei 
are  called  peculiars,  which  are  exeropiad 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proper  onlinaij 
of  the  diocese  where  they  lie.  TheM 
exempt  jurisdictions  are  so  called,  nol 
because  they  are  under  no  ordinary,  bit 
because  they  are  not  under  the  ordinaiy 
of  the  diocese,  but  have  one  of  their  own. 
They  are  a  remnant  of  popery.  The  pope, 
before  the  Reformation,  by  a  nrarped 
authority,  in  defiance  of  the  canons  of  tbt 
Church,  exempted  them  from  the  jurisdn- 
tion  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Attbi 
Reformation,  by  an  oversight,  they  were 
not  restored  to  the  jurisdiction  of  toe  dio> 
cesan,  but  remained  under  the  soyeretga, 
or  under  such  other  person,  as  by 
or  purchase  obtained  the  right  ol  i 
tendence. 

PELAGIANS.  Heretics  who  firat  ap- 
peared about  the  latter  end  of  the  foartb, 
or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

Pela^ius,  author  of  this  sect,  was  a  Bri- 
ton, being  bora  in  Wales.    His  name,  in 
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u^h  lans^uage^  was  Morgan^  which 
^  sea*borni   from  whence  he  had 
ills  Latin  name   Pelagius.     He  is  saiJ  to 
"  i¥e  been  a  monk  by  profes'iion ;  btii  pro- 
'ij  was  DO  otherwise  such  than  ae  those 
i  sa  called  who  led  etrieter  lived  than 
within   their  own    houses.     Some 
Ar  Jincieni  historians  pretend  thai  he 
i  abbot   of  Bangor.     But   ihis   is  not 
iff    because   ihe    British   monasteries 
Dfdjng  to  a  learned  auihor)  were  of  a 
date.    St.  Aitgustine  givefi  hirn  the 
ftctcr  of  a  very  pious  man,  and  a  Chris- 
i  of  no  vulgar  rauk.     According  to  the 
pe  father,  he  travelled  to  Rome,  where 
|ftMOciated  himself  with  persons  of  the 
ilesl  learning  aiul  %ure.     Here  he  in- 
cled  several   young  persons,  parlicu- 
C<plestiua    and    Julian  us;    as    also 
nasius   and   Jacobus,   who   afterwards 
punced  his  doctrine,  and  applied  them- 
e»  lo  St  Augustine.     During  this  time 
rrote  his  **  Commentaries  on  St.  Paul's 
and   his   ''Letters  to  Melania 
Dcmetria*,'' 

^agius^  being  charged   with  heresy, 

Rome,  and  went  into  Africa,  where 

present  at  the  famous  conference 

at  Carthage,  between  the  Catholics 

Donati^ts.     From    Carthage   he  tra- 

into   Ejrypi,  and  at   last  w^ent  to 

ssalem,    where   he   settled.     He    died 

B^ where  in  the  East,  but  where  is  un- 

lin.     His  principal  tenets,  an  we  Bud 

charged  upon  his  disciple  Ccelesiius 

Ibe  church  of  Carthage,  were  the>e : 

That  Adam  was  by  nature  mortal, 
l«  whether  he  had  sinned  or  not,  would 
iatnly  have  dietK 

That  the  conseouencea  of  Adam^s 
t  were  confined  lo  his  person,  and  the 
!  of  mankind  received  no  disadvantage 
tfrby, 

11.  That  the  law  qualified  men  for  the 
jdom  of  haaven,  and  was  founded  upon 
bail  promises  with  the  gospel. 

That,  before  the  coming  of  oufSa- 
vu^  »ome  men  lived  without  sin. 

That   new-born   infants  are   in   the 
se  condition  with  Adam  before  his  fall, 
fl.  That  the  general  resurrection  of  the 
id  does  not  follow  in  virtue  of  our  Sa- 
tiol'r's  resurrection. 

Vil.  That  a  man   may  keep  the  com- 
OMuxls  of  God  without  djffioully,  and  pre- 
re  himself  in  a  perfect  state  of  inno^ 

lit  That  rich  men  cannot  enter  into 

rite  kingdom  of  heaven,  unless  they  part 
rhh  all  iheir  estate* 


IX.  That  the  grace  of  Goi>  is  not  granted 
for  the  performance  of  every  moral  act; 
the  liberty  of  the  will^  and  information  in 
points  of  duty,  being  sulFicient  for  this 
purpose. 

X,  That  the  grace  of  God  is  given  in 
proportion  to  our  merits, 

XL  That  none  can  be  called  the  sons  of 
God  J  but  those  who  are  perfectly  free 
from  sin. 

Xn.  That  our  victory  over  temptation  is 
not  gained  by  God'»  assistance,  but  by  the 
liberty  of  the  will. 

Pefagius  was  accused  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Diospolis  in  Palestine,  where  he 
recanted  his  opinions;  but  relapsing,  and 
discovering  the  ini?incerity  of  his  recanta- 
tion, he  was  afterwards  condemned  by 
several  councils  in  Africa,  and  by  a  synod 
at  Ant  inch. 

The  heresy  of  Pelagiuf',  notwithstanding 
its  condemnation,  made  its  way  into  Bri- 
tain, where  its  author  was  born ;  being 
conveyed  thither  by  one  Agricola,  the  foii 
of  Severianus,  a  Pelagian  bishop  of  Gaul. 
The  orthodox  party  were  very  diligent  in 
opposing  us  progress,  and  for  that  purpos^e 
requested  the  Gallican  bishops  to  send 
ovor  some  persons  of  eminence  to  manage 
the  contest.  Those  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose were  German  us,  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
and  Lupus,  bishop  of  Troye :  who,  arriving 
in  Britain,  held  a  famous  conference  with 
the  Pelagians  at  St.  Alban's,  in  which  the 
latter  were  put  to  silence,  and  the  people 
gave  sentencet  by  their  acclamatiouSi  for 
Germanus  and  Lupus. 

I'ENANCE.  As  repentance  is  the  prin- 
cipJe  and  inward  feeling  of  sorrow  for 
sin,  which  w©  are  determined  lo  forsake, 
so  penance  is  the  outward  profession  of 
that  sorrow.  An  account  of  penance  in 
the  primitive  Church  may  be  seen  in 
Bingham,  and  more  concisely  in  Coleman, 
from  whom  we  shall  quote  in  this  article. 
Penance,  in  the  Christian  Church,  is  an 
imitation  of  the  discipline  of  the  Jewish 
syDagogQe;  or,  rather,  it  is  a  continuation 
of  the  same  insliiuiion.  Excommunira- 
liou  in  the  Christian  Church  is  essentially 
the  same  as  expulsion  from  the  synagogue 
of  the  Jews;  and  the  penances  of  thd 
offender,  required  for  his  restoration  to 
his  former  condition,  were  not  materially 
dilTerent  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Churches.  The  principal  point  of  dis- 
tinction consisted  m  this,  that  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  alTecled  the  civil  re- 
lations of  the  oiFender  under  the  Jewish 
economy ;  but  in  the  Chrisliau  Church  it 
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nffectetl  only  his  relalions  lo  that  bwly. 
Neilher  the  spirii  of  ihe  primitive  iij?lilu- 
tions  of  the  Chitrvhj  itor  iln  fiiiuation,  or 
conslituiion  in  iht>  firht  three  ceiUtiries^ 
was  at  all  compatible  with  the  intermin- 
gling or  confounding  of  civil  axid  religious 
privileges  or  penalties. 

The  act  of  excommunication ^  was,  at 
firetj  an  excluaion  of  the  offejiderfrom  the 
LoiiD^s  supper,  and  from  the  aga^^  The 
term  ilselt  implies  reparation  trom  the 
communion.  The  practice  was  derived 
from  the  injunction  of  the  apostle^  1  Col 
V.  11,^*  Willi  such  an  one  no  nol  to  eat,^^ 
From  the  context,  and  from  1  Cor  x,  16-18, 
jci.  20-34,  it  clearly  appears  that  the  apos- 
lie  refers,  not  to  common  meaU,  and  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  but  lo  these 
religious  festival;*. 

Exemples  of  per»itence  or  repentance 
occur  in  the  OM  Teslamenl;  neither  are 
(here  wanting  instances^  not  merely  of 
individuals,  but  of  a  whole  cily  or  people, 
performing  certain  acts  of  penance, — fast- 
ing, mourning,  etc,  (Nehern.  ix.  and 
Jonah  iii.)  But  these  acts  of  humilialioii 
were  essentially  dilTerent^  in  (heir  relations 
lo  individuals,  from  Chri^^ian  penance. 

V\'e  have,  however,  in  the  New  TeMa- 
menl,  an  instance  of  the  excommnnication 
of  an  offending  member,  and  of  his  resto- 
ration to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  by 
penance,  agreeably  to  the  authority  of  St 
Paul,  1  Cor.  Y,  1-8;  2  Cor.  ii.  5-11.  This 
sentence  of  exclusion  from  the  Chtirch 
wa«  protiounced  btf  Ike  assembled  body^  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  JjcsLra  Chiust. 
Bj  ihis  sentence,  the  offender  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  people  of  the  LohPj  with 
whom  he  had  oeen  joined  by  baptism^ 
and  was  reduced  to  his  frtfmer  condition 
as  a  heathen  man,  subject  to  the  power  of 
Satan,  and  of  evil  spirits.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  true  import  of  delivering  such  an  one 
up  to  Satan. 

A  similar  act  of  excommnnicatioti  is 
described  briefly  in  1  Cor,  xvi.  32»  '  =  If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jksus  Christ, 
let  him  be  anathema  maranatha.''  The 
^ttp^^j^  d^a  corresponds,  in  sense,  with  the 
Hebrew  dtIi  and  denotes  a  thing  devoted 
to  utter  destruction.  It  is  only  the  Syro- 
Cbaldaic  nn^  MPO^  expressed  in  the 
Greek  character,  and  means,  ''The  Lord 
Cometh. ^^  The  whole  sentence  imphes  that 
the  Church  leaves  the  subject  of  it  to  ihe 
Lord,  who  cometh  to  execute  judgment 
upon  him.  All  that  the  apostle  requires 
of  the  Corinthians  is,  tfiat  tney  should  ex* 
elude  him  from  their  communion  and  fel- 


lowship; so  thai  he  should  no  louc^  bi 
regarded  as  one  of  tlieir  boily*  m^ 
nounces  no  further  judgment  upon  ^ 
ofTenderj  but  leaves  him  lo  the  judfaaM 
of  Coa  ''What  have  I  to  do  lo  f^ 
them  that  are  without?'^  {y,  \2\  i  ttbtti 
who  are  not  Christians,  to  which  cIsm  i^ 
excommunicated  person  would  hilM. 
'*  Do  nol  ye  judge  them  that  atp  wiiltinF 
i,  €.  full   members   of  the    f  Bm 

them  that  are  without  Qoi  if 

rather  wUl  ntdge^  gpirti,  as  me  Tv^atnf 
«ihould  be.  It  appears  from  3  Cor.  ti  l-ll< 
that  the  Church  had  nol  restor^fl  #adi  M 
the  privde^^es  of  communion,  but  wmt 
willing  to  do  so;  and  that  the  apactbmil 
gladly  authorized  the  mensure.    , 

h  is  important  to  remark  ihmt^  lA  dtt 
primitive  Church,  penance  related  oolf  IQ 
such  as  had  been  excluded  from  Ibaeoni* 
munion  of  tlie  Church.  lis  imtoediMf 
object  was,  not  the  forgiveness  of  \kt 
otiender  by  the  Loan  God,  but  hi*  rtecMi- 
ciliatiou  with  the  Church.  It  coold^  ti»efe» 
fore,  relate  only  lo  open  and  scaodiboi 
olTeiices  De  occult U  non  jitdicat  teAm 
— the  Church  takes  no  cogabttMi  d 
sac  ret  sins — was  an  ancient  roasun  d 
the  Church.  The  early  fathers  mf  Cfr 
pref^ly,  that  the  Church  olfeis  ptrdoi 
only  lor  otfenccs  committed  againtl  bet 
The  forgiveness  of  all  sin  she  nkm  » 
God  himself.  Omnia  atUem.  'tiv**  ("^nnM, 
Ep.  55,  remissimus  Deo  omm/  ^ 

potestatf   sunt   omnia   reservat  m 

the  concurring  nentimetit^  of  tnmi  iN  t^ 
early  writers  on  this  subject.  It  vnt  if- 
Berved  for  a  later  age  lo  coaioan4  llM0 
important  distinctions,  and  lo  armgtftii 
the  Church  the  prerog&live  of  fofl^tiig 
sins. 

The  read  mission  of  penitetita  into  ikt 
Church  was  the  subject  of  fretiuent  tm 
lrover!»y  with  the  early  falhe rv.  anil  ■»* 
cient  religious  sects.  Some  coolendd 
that  those  who  had  once  been  ttdtdd 
from  the  Church  for  ihetr  crime*,  M^ 
never  again  to  be  received  agmiii  to  Ml 
fellowship  and  communion*  Bot  ^ 
Church  generally  were  dispased  iO^  ot 
ercise  a  more  charilable  mnd  Ib^poxf 
spirit 

PENANCE.  In  the  comiDOii  km  d 
England,  penance  ia  an  acctetaiM^ 
punishment  or  penally,  used  in  the  diiB^ 
pline  of  the  Churcb  of  Kn^landy  bf  whkk 
an  offender  is  obliged  to  give  a  | 
satisfaction  to  the  Church  ibr  i 
by  his  evil  example.  For  t 
and  scandals,  a  public  aariilarttciiBf  f** 
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Is  required  to  be  matle  before  the 
»l9ter^  rburchwarilei:R,  and  some  of  the 
9h  io  n  e  r^,  05  the  eccle^iasiicaljixJge  shall 
ik  fil  to  decree.  These  penances  may 
lioderaled  at  the  discrelion  of  the 
nr  commuted  by  money  to  be  de- 
to  |jiou»  uses.  In  the  ca^e  of  incest 
contmency  the  offender  is  sometimes 
Deci  to  do  public  penance  in  the  ca- 
" ,  the  parish  church,  or  the  market 
bare-legged  J  bare-he  adetl^  and  in  a 
'  sheet,  and  to  make  open  confession 
►  crime  in  a  form  of  wards  prescribed 
tie  judge.  This  sort  of  punishment^ 
ever,  being  contmry  to  the  spirit  of  the 
and  the  proilijjaie  being  found  to 
parties  to  abet  the  olTender^  it  has 
into  desueiude. 
ENAN'CE,  THE  SACRAMENT  OR 
Roman ista  define  penance  a  sacra- 
t  wherein  a  person^  who  has  the  re- 
i^sposiiions,  receives  absolution 
lids  of  the  priest,  of  all  sins  com- 
ifice  baptism,  (See  Juricular  Con- 
SttttJtftctwn^  Pitrgatonfj  AbsohtioTiA 
Council  of  Trent  (sesa.  14,  can,  !) 
^Bssly  decreed*  thai  every  one  is 
[  vrho  shall  atTirm  that  penance  is 
Illy  and  properly  a  sacrament  in»ti- 
I  by  Christ  in  the  universal  Church, 
eonciling  those  Christians  to  the  di* 
^majesty  who  have  fallen  into  sin  after 
J ;  and  ihis  sacrament,  it  is  declared, 
i  of  two  parts — the  matter  and  the 
i :  the  matter  is  the  act  of  the  penitent, 
including  contrition,  confession,  and  satis- 
Eietion  ;  the  form  of  it  is  the  act  of  absolu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  priest.  Accordingly 
ll  is  enjoined,  that  it  in  the  duty  of  every 
mmn  vrho  hath  fallen  after  baptism,  to 
confess  his  sins  once  a  year,  at  least,  to  a 
priest;  dial  this  confession  is  to  be  secret ; 
tiblic  confession  is  neither  commanded 
Mp^dient ;  and  that  it  must  be  exact 
articular,  including  every  kind  and 
Bin,  with  all  the  circumstances  at- 
Pig  it.  When  the  penitent  has  so 
the  priest  pronounces  an  absoluliony 
I  is  not  connitional  or  declarative  only, 
ibfloJute  and  judicial.  This  secret  or 
bttlar  confession  was  first  decreed  and 
bHfthed  in  the  fourth  Council  of  Lale- 
r&n,  under  Innocent  III.,  in  1215  (cap.  2\). 
'  -  *  "*  '  T'^G  of  this  council  was  after- 
led  and  enlarged  in  the  Coun- 
u,.  V.  .  M-.t.Mt?,  and  in  that  of  Trent,  which 
Dfdains  that  confe^ion  was  instituted  by 
Lmlist;  that,  bv  the  law  of  Goo.  it  is 
to  salvation,  and  that  it  haw 
practised  in  the   Christian 


Church.  As  for  the  penances  imposed  on 
the  penitent  by  wny  of  satisfaction,  they 
have  been  commonly  the  repetition  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  devotion,  as  Paternosters  or 
Ave-Marias,  the  payment  of  stipulated 
sums,  pilgrim ages^fasls,  or  various  species 
of  corporeal  discipline.  But  the  most  for- 
midable penance,  m  the  estimation  of  many 
who  have  belonged  to  the  Roman  com- 
munion, has  been  the  temporary  pains  of 
pulsatory.  But,  under  all  the  penalties 
which  are  inflictetl  or  threatened  in  the 
Romish  Church,  it  has  provided  relief  by 
m  indulgences,  and  by  its  prayers  or 
masses  for  the  dead,  performed  professedly 
for  relieving  and  rescuing  the  soub  that 
are  detained  in  purgatory. 

The  reader  need  scarcely  be  reminded 
how  en li rely  opposed  to  all  this  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Church  of  Rome  affirms  ^'nenanco ''  to  be 
a  '*  sacrament/'  instituted  by  CniifST  him- 
self, and  secret  **  confession  ''  to  be  one  of 
its  constituent  parts,  instituted  by  the 
divine  law ;  and  she  anathematizes  those 
wlio  contradict  her: — the  Church  of  Eng- 
land denies  '' penance''  to  be  a  sacrament 
of  the  gospel ;  affirms  it  to  have  '*  grown 
of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  apostles;*' 
*ind  ^*  not  to  have  '^  the  proper  **  nature  of 
a  sacrament,''  as  "not  oaving  any  visible 
sign  or  ceremony  ordained  by  Goo:''  and 
of  course  denie.';  the  sacramental  character 
of  *' confession,"  The  Church  of  Rome 
pronounceSr  that,  by  ilie  divine  law,  **all 
persons"  must  confess  (heir  sins  to  ihe 
priest : — the  Church  of  England  limits  her 
provisions  lor  confession  to  ^'  sick  persons.'' 
The  Church  of  Rome  pronounces  that  all 
persons  are  ** bound  '  to  confess: — ^ihe 
Church  of  England  directs,  that  the  sick 
**be  moved''  to  make  confession.  The 
Church  of  Rome  insists  upon  a  confession 
of  "all  sins  whatsoever,  — the  Church  of 
England  recommends  ^'a  special  confession 
of  sins,'^  if  the  sick  person  ^*feel  his  con- 
science troubled  with  any  weighty  matter/* 
The  Church  of  Rome  represents  penance 
as  instituted  for  reconciling  penitents  to 
God  *^  as  often  as  they  fall  into  sin  after 
baptism ;''  and  imposes  confession  ^^once  a 
year :" — the  Church  of  England  advises  it 
on  a  peculiar  occasion*  And  the  purpose 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  so  advising  it 
evidently  is  the  special  relief  of  a  troubled 
couKcience :  whereas  the  Church  of  Rome 
pronounces  it  to  be  ^*  necessary  to  forgive- 
ness of  sin  and  to  salvation;^'  and  de- 
nounces with  an  anathema  ^^  any  one  who 
shall  say,  that  confession  is  only  useful  for 
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the  instnictioQ  and  consolation  of  the 
penitent." 

PENITENTIAL.  A  collection  of  canons 
in  the  Romish  Church,  which  appointed 
the  time  and  manner  of  penance  to  be  re- 
gularly imposed  for  every  sin.  and  forms 
of  prayer  that  were  to  be  uf>tea  for  the  re- 
ceiving of  those  who  entered  into  penance, 
and  reconciling  penitents  by  solemn  abso- 
lution ;  a  method  chiefly  introduced  in  the 
time  of  the  degeneracy' of  the  Church. 

PENITENTIARIES,  in  the  ancient 
Christian  Church,  \|^ere  certain  presbyters, 
or  priests,  appointed  in  ever]^  church,  to 
receive  the  private  confessions  of  the 
people ;  not  in  prejudice  to  the  public  dis- 
cipline, nor  witn  a  power  of  granting  abso- 
lution before  any  penance  was  performed, 
but  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  public 
discipline,  by  acquainting  ntfen  what  sins 
the  laws  of  the  Church  required  to  be 
expiated  by  public  penance,  and  by  di- 
recting them  in  the  performance  of  it; 
and  only  to  appoint  private  penance  for 
such  private  crimes  as  were  not  proper  to 
be  publicly  censured,  either  for  fear  of 
doing  harm  to  the  penitent  himself,  or 
giving  scandal  to  the  Church. 

The  office  of  penitentiary  priests  was 
abrogated  by  Nectarius,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  reign  of  Theodosius, 
upon  a  certain  accident  that  happened  in 
the  church.  A  gentlewoman,  coming  to 
the  penitentiary,  made  a  confession  ofthe 
sins  she  had  committed  since  her  baptism. 
The  penitentiary  enjoined  her  to  fast  and 
pray.  Soon  after  she  came  again,  and 
confessed  that,  during  the  course  of  her 

Eenance,  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  Church 
ad  denied  her.  This  occasioned  the 
deacon  to  be  cast  out  of  the  Church,  and 
save  ^reat  offence  to  people.  Whereupon 
the  bishop,  by  the  advice  of  a  presbyter 
named  Eudtemon,  took  away  tne  peni- 
tentiary's office,  leaving  every  one  to  his 
own  conscience ;  this  being  the  only  way 
to  free  the  Church  from  reproach. — 
Bingham, 

N^ctarius's  example  was  followed  by  all 
the  bishops  of  the  East,  who  took  away 
their  penitentiaries.  However,  the  office 
continued  in  use  in  the  Western  churches, 
and  chiefly  at  Rome. 

PENITENTS.  (See  Penance,)  Penance 
in  the  primitive  Chnrch,  as  Coleman  from 
Augusti  remarks,  was  wholly  a  voluntary 
act  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  subject 
to  it.  The  Church  not  only  would  not 
enforce  it,  but  they  refused  even  to  urge 
or  invite  any  to  submit  to  this  discipline. 


PENITENTS. 

It  was  to  be  sought  ms  a  &vor,  not  iih 
Dieted  as  a  penalty.  But  the  ofleiiiliig 
person  had  no  autnority  orpermianoiii 
prescribe  his  own  duties  as  a  peoiteii 
When  once  he  had  resolTed  to  seek  the fi» 
^iveness  and  reconciliation  of  the  Chnicki, 
It  was  exclusively  the  prerogative  of  dMl 
body  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on  whick 
this  was  to  be  effected.  No  one  eould  em 
be  received  as  a  candidate  for  peouoi^ 
without  permission  first  obtained  of  Ai 
bishop,  or  presiding  elder. 

The  duties  required  of  peniteoti  eat* 
sisted  essentially  in  the  following  pitfi' 
culan»: 

1.  Penitents  of  the   first  three 
were  required  to  kneel  in  worship. 
the  faithful  were  permitted  to  stand. 

2.  All  were  required  to  make  knon 
their  penitential  sorrow  by  an  opea  mL 
public  confession  of  their  sin.  Aisoifr 
fession  was  to  be  made,  not  before  Ai 
bishop  or  the  priesthood,  but  in  dkep» 
sence  of  the  whole  Church,  with  sighs,  mi 
tears,  and  lamentations.  These  exprSMOM 
of  srief  they  were  to  renew  and  ooilini 
so  long  as  they  remained  in  the  fint « 
lowest  class  of  penitents,  entreating  tt lb 
same  time,  in  their  behalf,  the  prayen  ■! 
intercessions  of  the  faithful.  Some  idetrf 
the  nature  of  these  demonstrations  of  m» 
tence  may  be  formed  from  a  recordof  ttsa 
contained  in  the  works  of  Cyprian.  Air 
most  all  the  canons  lay  much  stien  opea 
the  sighs  and  tears  accompanying  tnw 
effusions. 

3.  Throughout  the  whole  term  of  pB* 
nance,  all  expressions  of  Joy  were  to  be  i^ 
strained,  and  all  ornaments  of  dress  to  bi 
laid  aside.  The  penitents  were  reqaiai 
literally,  to  wear  sackcloth,  and  to  eofn 
their  heads  with  ashes.  Nor  were  th«i 
acts  of  humiliation  restricted  to  Adi  WW* 
nesday  merely,  when  espcKually  they  mm 
required. 

4.  The  men  were  required  to  cot  ibit 
their  hair,  and  to  shave  their  beards,  it 
token  of  sorrow.  The  women  were  to  ap 
pear  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  wesiiqgi 
peculiar  kind  of  veil. 

5.  During  the  whole  term  of  peoasoi) 
bathing,  feasting,  and  sensual  gntificir 
tions,  allowable  at  other  times,  were  {vo*     i 
hibited.    In  the  spirit  of  these  regolatioet     | 
marriage  was  also  forbidden. 

6.  Besides  these  restrictions  and  mlesof 
a  negative  character,  there  were  certda 
positive  requirements  with  which  thepeoi- 
tents  were  expected  to  comply. 

They  were  obliged  to  be  piesent,  aodio 
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iheir  pan  at  every  relitjious  as- 
ibty.  whether  public  or  private  ;  a  regu- 
I  which  fteither believers  Hor  catechu- 
were  required  to  observe, 
t^were  expected  lo  abouttdiri  tfeeds 
"  rand  benevolence,  parlicularty  in 
hf2  to  the  poor, 

lially  were  ihev  to  perform  the  du- 
he  parabohni,  u\  ^ivin^  attendance 
the  pick,  and  in  taking  care  of  ihem. 
olBces  of  kindness  ihey  were  ex- 
led  panicularlv  to  bestow  upon  such  as 
!  affected  with  coiita^^fious  diseases. 
vrafi  also  their  duly  to  assist  at  the 
of  the  deati.  The  regulations  last 
Ulioned  are  suppos^ed  to  have  been  pe- 
10  the  Church  of  Africa. 
lUuties  and  regulaiioi^s  collectively 
Detimes  iiteludedundenhe  general 
fo^oX»yr»et(,  cortfimon.  By  this  was 
Brslood  not  only  w*ords,  but  works; 
in  connexion,  bein^  the  appropriate 
IS  of  manifesiiojT  sorrow  for  hUj  and 
miirpose  of  amendment, 
PENITENTS  IN  POPISH  COUN- 
lES.  There  are^  in  Popish  countries, 
irticu tarty  in  Itatv,  several  fraternltiea 
ihey  are  caJled)  of  penitent**,  dislin- 
lied  by  the  different  bhape  and  color 
aeir  habits.  I'he&e  are  secular  so- 
bs*, who  have  their  rule?,  statutes,  and 
cbes:  and  make  public  processions 
3er  their  particular  cross  or  banner- 
gr  these  there  are  more  than  a  hundred; 
mj/t  moM  considerable   of   which  are  as 

^K  While  Penitents.  These  are  of  dif- 
^fbnt  sortie  at  Rome.  The  most  ancient 
^Hial  of  nonfdton.  instituted  in  t2HJ,  in 
^K  church  of  St.  Mary  Major;  in  imita- 
PR  of  which  four  othens  were  establij^hed 
in  the  church  of  Ara-Ccpli ;  the  first  under 

II  title  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord;  the 
Ipnd  under  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
■in;  the  third  under  the  protection  of 
IHoly  Innocents ;  and  the  fourth  under 
jf  patronage  of  Sl  Helena,  The  brethren 
ihb  fraternity,  ©very  year,  give  portions 
to  m  certain  numberot  young  girts,  in  order 
to  iheir  being  married.  Their  habit  is  a 
kind  of  wliite  sackcloth,  and  on  the  shoul- 
der is  a  circle,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
red  and  white  cross. 

^^L  Black  Penitents.  The  most  consider- 
^B^  of  these  are  the  Brethren  of  Mercy^ 
^Blt.  John  Baptist  Thia  fraternity  waa 
^H^ttlted  in  1488^  by  some  Florentines,  in 
Hfcr  to  assiM  crimiriaU  at  the  time  of  their 
(fealh.  and  durin*^  their  imprisonment.  On 
iha  day  of  ejLecudoQ,  ihey  walk  in  procea- 


sion  before  them,  singing  the  seven  peni- 
tential psatms,  and  the  litanies;  and,  after 
they  are  dead,  they  take  them  down  from 
the  gibbet,  and  bury  them.  Their  habit  is 
black  sackcloth.  There  are  others  whose 
business  is  to  bury  such  persons  as  are 
found  dead  in  the  streets.  They  wear  a 
death's  head  on  one  side  of  their  habit 
HI.  Blue  Penitents,     "^      All  these  are 

IV.  Gray  Penitents.    /  remarkable  only 

V.  Red  Penitents.  J>for  the  different 
VL  Green  Penitents,  v  colors  of  their 
VH.  Violet  Penitents.  J  habits. 

The  Church  of  Rome  wrongly  renders 
our  word  repentance  by  penance,  penanco 
bein^  an  attendant  on  repentance :  and 
she  has  erred  in  making  penance  a  sacra- 
ment in  the  same  sense  as  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  stopper.  This  our  Church  con- 
demns, but  ehe  speaks  of  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  in  a  manner  which 
greatly  shocks  ultra-ProtestantA.  We  al- 
lude to  the  follow i[]^  address  in  the  com- 
mination  service: — '■  Hrethren,  in  the  pri- 
mitive Church  there  vvai?  a  f^odly  discipline, 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  such  per- 
sons as  stood  convicted  of  notorious  sin 
were  put  io  open  ntnancej  and  punished  in 
this  world,  (hat  ineir  soitls  mighi  be  saved  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord  ;  and  that  others,  ad- 
monished bv  their  example,  might  be  the 
more  afraid  to  olTend.  Instead  whereof 
(until  the  said  discipline  may  be  restored 
again,  which  is  much  to  be  wished )»  it  i» 
thought  good,  that  at  this  lime  (in  the  pre^ 
^nce  of  you  all),  should  be  read  the  gene- 
ra! sentences  of  God^s  cursing  against  im- 
penitent si  tin  ere,  gathered  out  of  theseven- 
and'iwnniieth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  other  places  of  Scripture;  and  that  ye 
should  answ^er  to  every  sentence.  Amen: 
to  the  intent  that,  being  admonit^hed  of 
the  great  indignation  of  God  again  at  ein- 
ners,  ye  may  the  rather  be  moved  to  earn- 
est and  true  repentance,  and  may  walk 
more  warily  in  tnose  dangerous  days,  flee- 
ing from  such  vices,  for  which  ye  affirm 
with  your  own  mouths  ihe  curse  of  God  to 
be  due.'* 

PENTATEUCH,  from  two  Greek  words, 
signifying  five  books.     It  is  the  general  or  I 
collective  designation  of  the  tive  books  of 
Moses, 

PENTECOST.  (Froin  ncrr^wro,.  thg 
Jif tilth.)  A  solemn  festival  of  the  Jew», 
so  called  because  it  was  celebrated  fifty 
days  after  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  (Lev. 
XXI ii.  15^  16.}  It  corresponds  with  tho 
Christian  Whitsuntide,  which  is TOmetimes 
called  by  the  aame  name. 
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PENTECOSTALS.  These  were  obla- 
lions  made  by  the  parishioners  to  their 
priest  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  which  are 
sometimes  called  Whitsun-farthings;  bat 
they  were  not  at  first  offered  to  their 
priests,  but  to  the  mother  church  ;  and  this 
may  be  the  reason  that  the  deans  and  pre- 
bendaries in  some  cathedrals  are  entitled 
to  receive  these  oblations,  and  in  some 
places  the  bishops  and  arcndeacons,  as  at 
Gloucester, 

PERAMBULATION.  Perambulations, 
for  ascertaining  the  boundaries  of  parishes, 
are  to  be  made  by  the  minister,  church- 
wardens, and  parishioners,  by  going  round 
the  same  once  a  year,  in  or  about  Ascen- 
sion week.  Tiie  parishioners  may  justify 
foing  over  any  man's  land  in  their  peram- 
ulations,  according  to  usage;  and  it  is 
said  may  abate  all  nuisances  in  their  way. 
There  is  a  homily  appointed  to  be  used 
before  this  ceremony. 

PERNOCTALIANS,  watching  all  night, 
long  a  custom  with  the  more  pious  Chris- 
tians, especially  before  the  greater  festivals. 

PERPENDICULAR.  The  last  style  of 
pure  Gothic  architecture,  which  succeeded 
the  Decorated,  about  1360.  It  is  most 
readily  distinguished  by  its  window  tracery; 
but  the  use  of  the  four-centered  arch  is 
a  more  important  character,  though  by  no 
means  invariably  found  in  this  style. 

PERPETUAL  CURATE.  The  incum- 
bent of  a  church,  chapel,  or  district,  which 
is  within  the  boundaries  of  a  rectory  or 
vicarage. 

PERSECUTION.  The  sufferings  which 
are  inflicted  by  the  world  upon  the  Church 
in  all  aces,  the  most  striking  of  which  were 
those  which  are  designated  in  history  the 
Ten  Persecutions,  and  which  raged  from  the 
time  of  Nero,  a.  d.  64,  to  the  accession  of 
Constantine,  under  the  successive  Roman 
emperors,  Domitian  (a.  d.  81-86),  Trajan, 
Adrian,  Aurelius,  Antoninus,  Severus, 
Maximus,  Decius,  Valerian,  Dioclesian.and 
Maximihan,  under  the  last  of  whose  rule 
the  persecution  raged  against  the  Church 
in  East  and  West,  for  the  space  of  ten 
years.  Each  of  these  periods  swelled  the 
list  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs.  Under 
Nero,  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
suffered.  St.  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome; 
Simeon,  bishop  of  Jerusalem;  and  Igna- 
tius, bishop  of  Antioch,  were  put  to  death 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  In  the  persecution 
of  Aurelius,  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras, 
Apollinaris,  and  Tatian  presented  their 
apologies,  as  did  Tertulliau  in  the  next 
persecution  under  Severus  (200).    Nice- 


PERSON. 

phorus,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  tells  m 
that  it  were  easier  to  count  the  sands  apoi 
the  seashore  than  to  nnmber  the  mtitp 
doms  in  the  persecution  under  DeciM 
(249).  The  gr^at  St.  Cyprian,  bishoo  d 
Cartnage,  suffered  under  Valerian  (14ui  «f 
September,  258). 

Though  the  above  ten  are  the  miMl 
memorable  of  the  persecutions  of  thi 
cross  of  Christ,  the  Church  has  ever  bsfli 


opposed  by  the  world.  Thus  in  oor  c 
try,  during  the  Rebellion,  the  kinff  and  pfr 
mate  underwent  martyrdom,  while  tliM* 
sands  of  faithful  men  suffered  the  kmd 
all  things  for  the  name  of  Chsist.  A^ 
even  in  this  day,  though  physical  peMsn* 
tion  is  forbidden  by  the  law,  moral  peii» 
cution  is  more  or  less  endured  by  vntf 
self-denying  Christian,  who  has  to  bev 
taunts  and  nicknames  rrom  ungodly  mm, 

PERSON.  (See  Trinity.)  On  theawtt 
subject  of  the  persons  in  tne  Tamrr  if 
shall  merely  quote  the  Atbanasian  Cieed 
'<  The  Catholic  faith  is  this,  That  we  «» 
ship  One  Goo  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  it 
Unity;  neither  confounding  the  Vemmi 
nor  dividing  the  substance.  For  theis  ii 
One  Person  of  the  Father,  another  of  tJM 
Son,  and  another  of  the  Holt  Ghost.  * 

<*  But  the  CroDHEAD  of  the  Fathb,  d 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holt  Ghost,  is  il 
One:  the  glory  equal,  the  maje^  » 
eternal." 

The  application  of  the  term  "  pereooi" 
to  the  sacred  Three  has  been  objected  Iq; 
but  it  is  defensible  on  the  ground  of  ibi 
impossibility  of  finding  a  phrase  eqnallf 
expressive,  and  less  objectionable.  Aict 
bishop  Tillotson  well  says,  *'  Became  «t 
End  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holt  GiMr 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  we  should  ipeik 
of  three  persons,  therefore  we  call  tbea 
persons ;  and  since  the  Holt  Stuit  if 
God  in  Scripture  hath  thought  fit,  in 
speaking  of  these  three,  to  distingm 
them  from  one  another,  as  we  use  ineon* 
mon  speech  to  distinguish  three  sereial 
persons,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  wbv,  in 
the  explication  of  this  mystery,  whkli 
purely  depends  upon  divine  revelation,  we 
should  not  speak  of  it  in  the  same  roanncr 
as  the  Scripture  doth.''  Precision  inspetk- 
ing  of  objects  of  faith  seems,  beyond  thia» 
impossible.  That  the  Father,  Soh,  9oA 
Holy  Ghost  are  three,  distinguished  fton 
each  other  in  Scripture,  is  clear ;  as  it  if 
also  that  there  is  but  one  Goo !  Why,  thes, 
refuse  the  word  '<  persons,-'  used  with  due 
reverence  and  humility,  by  which  we  on\j 
understand  a  peculiar  distinction  in  eacb, 
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^^■IttakiDgf  in  sorae  way^  a  liifTerence  fmm  \ 
^^bh»  other  two.  Indeed  the  objection  wa^s 
^^MBipieed  as  a  bad  one  by  even  SociimB 
Kkimself. 

^^  Bui  in  fact  the  wort!  ^*  pereon*'  is  used 
by  St,  I'aul  as  applied  both  to  ihe  Fatiiku 
lod  ibe  Son  ;  to  the  formerT  Heb.  I  3  :  ro 
tHaUUeTj  2  Cor.  ii.  lU,  ^nd  also  iv.  6^ 
M  it  should  have  been  rendcreil. 

The  word  wa&  used,  and  well  applied, 
igainst  the  opinion  enleftained  by  the 
SabellianS;  that  there  was  but  one  real 
person  in  the  Godhead  wiih  di  tie  rent 
manifestation!};  and  Ihe  notion  of  three 
hypo^tasea  with  an  individual  unity  in  die 
Divine  essence,  wais  generally  received  in 
the  Church  as  a  proper  mean  for  avoiding 
the  opposite  heresies  of  Sabellins  and 
Ariasw 

The  Latin  Chvirch  understanding  **  sub- 
llMiCfl"  by  the  term  hypostasis,  as  used 
\iy  the  Greek  Church,  and  denying  three 
ntiBtftisceSi  would  not  readily  use  that 
lenrif  but  adopted  the  word  '*per&on'- 
(9tr9ona)j  to  characterize  the  three  dis- 
Ittict  fub^tetenciej*  in  the  one  Divine  es- 
f«nc?e.  And  hence  has  arisen  a  charge 
(the  woni  hypostasis  being  nsed  lor  person 
m  the  Greek  copies  of  the  Creed)^  that  the 
Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds  are  in  op- 

^  position  to  each  other:  the  former  assert- 
ing that  the  Son  *'  is  of  one  sub.^lance  with 
ikie  Father/'  while,  according  to  the  lai- 
Icf,  there  is  one  s^ubstance  of  the  Fatukii. 
snoihex  of  the  Son,  kc.     But  as  the  word 
ii  fi?jhtly  translated  in   our  version  ^^  per- 
•on,*'  from  the  original  Latin,  the  objec- 
lioci,  which  is  still  repeated  (the  passage 
being  quoted  ati  if  it  were  one  *'  substance" 
— QOt    one    **  person — of    the    Fatjicr/- 
At;.),  i*  persevered  in  under  a  mistake^  if 
it  be  not  a  wilful  misrepresentation. — ^8ee 
Bull  and  Water  land. 
PETER-PENCE  was  an  annual  tribute 
J        of  one  jjenny,  paid  at  Rome  out  of  every  ! 
Umilfj  at  the   feast  of  St,    Peter     This,  ! 
1       Ina,  the  Saxon    king,  when  he  went  in 
■  -pilgrimage  to  Rome^  about  t!ie  year  740. 
W    gave    to  the  pope,  partly    as  alms,   and 
r      partly  by  way  of  recompense  for  a  house 
erected  in  Rome  for  Engli(»h  pilgrims.     It 
continued    to  be  generally  paid    until  the 
time  of   King  Heury  VHl,,   when  it  wan 
enacted,   thai  henceforth   no  person  ^hatl 
pay  any   pon^ionst   Peter-pence,  or  other 
j        ,^    ,  :..  ...^  Hj  j^g  ygg  ^jf  (jjQ  bi.-*hop  and 

■ne, 
,  ,/.;.:,     These   are  enclosed  seals   in 
cbnrchefi.     Pew«,    according    to   modern 
ute  and  idea^  were  not  known  till  long 
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after  the  Reformation.  Enclosed  pews^ 
were  not  in  general  use  before  the  middle 
of  the  t^jven teeth  century:  they  were  for 
a  long  lime  con  lined  to  the  family  of  the 
patron. 

The  earliest  pew  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
gregation remaining^  whose  age  is  deter- 
mined by  the  appearance  of  a  date,  is  in 
the  nortfi  aiMe  of  Geddinglon  St.  Mary, 
Northaraptonshirej  and  has  the  following 
inscription  : 

ChurchwardcitSj        William  Thorn, 

John  VVilkie, 
Miniifferf  Thomas  J  ones ^  1602. 

Another  pew  occurs  in  the  same  churchj 
dated  1604. 

PHARISEES.  The  most  sanctimonious 
sect  of  the  Jews,  forming  their  religious 
world.  They  were  denounced  by  our 
Lord  for  tlieir  hypocrisy^  that  is  lo  say, 
(he  hypecrisy,  of  the  majority, 

PH'oriNIANS,  orSUTINlANS.  Here- 
tics, in  the  fourth  century,  so  denomi- 
nated from  Photinus,  bishop  of  Sirmich. 
a  person  of  great  accomplishments,  and 
who,  in  the  firj^t  years  of  his  administra- 
tion of  that  see,  appeared  very  regular,  but 
changed  suddenly  after  he  had  taught  the 
people  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
that  is  attempted  to  corrupt  them,  says 
Vincentius  Lirinensis^  by  nis  detestable 
opinions  and  doctrine :  for^  not  contented 
with  renewing  the  errors  of  Sabelliua, 
PaulusSamosatenuSj  Cerinthus,  and  Ebion, 
he  added  to  their  impieties,  that  Jusua 
CmusT  was  not  only  mere  man,  but  began 
to  be  the  Chhist  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  upon  him  in  Jordan. 

PHYLACIKRY,  (*nAtt-rr»,p-<ji'.)  This 
word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  pro- 
perly denotes  a  pteservalive^  such  as  pu^ns 
carried  about  them  to  preserve  ihern  trom 
evils  J  diseases,  or  dangers;  for  example, 
they  were  stones,  or  pieces  of  metal,  en- 
graved under  certain  aspects  of  the  planets, 
'Fhe  East  is  to  this  day  filled  willi  this 
superstition ;  and  the  men  do  not  only 
wear  phylacteries  for  themselves^  but  for 
their  animals  altK), 

PICARDS.  The  name  of  a  Christian 
sect^  who  improvf^<)  the  mistakes  of  the 
All  am  lies  to  the  extravagance  of  going 
naked.  They  sprung  up  in  the  beginning 
of  the  llfteenih  century,  and  were  deno- 
minated from  one  Picard,  who  ^et  it  on 
loot  r  he  ordered  all  his  prottelytea  to  go 
naked,  called  himself  the  Son  of  God,  and 
pretended  he  was  sent  into  the  world  as  a 
new  Adam,  by  his  Eatiiefj  to  refresh  the 
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notion,  and  restore  the  practice,  of  the  law  I 
of  nature,  which,  he  said,  consisted  prin-  | 
cipally  in  two  things,  the  community  of 
women,  and  going  stark  naked.  And  one 
of  the  principal  tenets  of  this  people  was, 
that  their  party  were  the  only  free  people 
in  nature,  all  other  men  being  slaves,  es- 
pecially those  who  wore  any  clothes  upon 
the  score  of  modesty. 

PIE.  This  was  a  table  used  before 
the  Reformation  to  find  out  the  service 
belonging  to  each  day.  If  the  word  be  of 
Greek  origin,  it  may  be  referred  to  irtvaf 
or  yrtyaKi6to¥,  But  the  Latin  word  is  pica^ 
which  perhaps  came  from  the  ignorance  of 
the  friars,  who  have  thrust  in  many  bar- 
barous words  into  the  liturgies.  Some  say 
pye  is  derived  from  lit  era  picata^  a  great 
Dlack  letter  in  the  beginning  of  some  new 
order  in  the  prayer,  and  among  printers 
that  term  is  still  used,  the  pica  letter. 

PIETISTS.  A  set  of  zealous  but  mis- 
guided men  in  Germany,  the  followers  of 
Philip  James  Spiner,  who  attempted  the 
revival  of  what  he  called  vital  religion  in 
Germany  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
to  that  end  assembled  around  him  those 
like  minded  with  himself,  and  in  societies 
which  he  formed,  commonly  called  Colleges 
of  Piety,  laid  the  foundations  of  many  dis- 
orders. His  disciples  as  is  usual,  far  out- 
ran the  more  measured  zeal  of  their 
master's ;  and  their  false  notions,  amount- 
ing sometimes  to  principles  of  mutiny  and 
sedition,  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  bitter 
controversy  in  Germany. 

PILGRIMAGE.  A  kind  of  supersti- 
tious discipline,  which  consists  in  making 
a  journey  to  some  holy  place,  in  order  to 
adfore  the  relics  of  some  deceased  saint. 
Pilgrimages  began  to  be  made  in  the 
middle  ages  of  the  Church,  but  they  were 
most  in  vo^ue  after  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  every  one  was  for  visiting 
places  of  devotion,  not  excepting  kings  and 
princes;  and  even  bishops  made  no  diffi- 
culty of  being  absent  from  their  churches 
on  (he  same  account. 

PISCINA.  A  water-drain,  usually  ac- 
companied with  decorative  features,  near 
the  altar.  The  piscina  is  often  the  only 
remaining  indication  of  the  place  where 
an  altar  has  been. 

PISCIS,  PISCICULI,  and  VESICA 
PISCIS.  The  fish  is  an  hieroglyphic  of 
Jbsus  Christ,  very  common  in  the  remains 
of  Christian  art,  both  primitive  and  medi- 
flBval.  The  origin  of  it  is  as  follows : — From 
the  name  and  title  of  our  blessed  Lord, 

tr/oovF  XpWTOi  eco»  'XtOf  Zointp^    JeSUS  ChRJST; 
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the  Son  of  God,  the  Sayiocr,  the  eaih 
Christians  taking  the  first  letter  of  em 
word,  formed  the  name  *ixeTZ,  Piiiot,  t 
fish.  From  this  name  of  oar  bleteed 
Lord,  Christians  also  came  to  be  called 
Pisciculi,  fishes,  with  reference  to  their 
regeneration  in  the  waters  of  bapdsiij 
consecrated  to  that  effect  by  our  blesMi 
Lord,  the  mystical  'ixers.  Thus  Te^ 
tuUian,  speaking  of  Christians,  says,  "for 
we,  after  our  Lord  and  Satioub,  Jms 
Christ,  our  'ixerz,  are  also  fishes,  and 
born  in  the  water ;  nor  are  we  otherwiM 
saved  but  by  remaining  in  the  water." 
The  Vesica  Piscis,  which  is  the  figaie  d 
an  oval,  generally  pointed  at  either  end, 
and  which  is  much  used  as  the  form  of  the 
seals  of  religious  houses^  and  to  indoM 
figures  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  the  saioli^ 
also  has  its  rise  from  this  name  of  oar 
blessed  Lord:  though  some  say,  that  ibi 
mystical  Venca  PiiU  has  no  refereoei^ 
except  in  its  name,  to  a  fish,  hot  repreMOli 
the  almond,  the  symbol  of  virsinity  wd 
self-production.  Clement  of  iJexaiidrii, 
in  writing  of  the  ornaments  which  a  Chrii> 
tian  may  consistently  wear,  mentions  tb 
fish  as  a  proper  device  for  a  ring,  andnji^ 
that  it  may  ser\'e  to  remind  the  Chrinna 
of  the  origm  of  his  spiritual  life. 

PIUS  fy.     (See  Creed,) 

PLENARTY  (from  the  word  ^m^ 
"  fulP^).  signifying  that  a  church  is ToIl,« 
provided  with,  an  incumbent. 

PLURALITY.  This  is  where  the  aiM 
person  obtains  two  or  more  livings  widi 
cure  of  souls.  There  are  various  canons 
of  the  Church  against  the  practice:  tnd 
the  authorities  of  the  Church  are  takiag 

f)rompt  measures  to  abolish  it  in  the  Eof- 
ish  Church. 

POLITY,  ECCLESIASTICAL  Bf 
this  is  meant  the  constitution  and  govem- 
ment  of  the  Christian  Church,  coosideied 
as  a  society. 

Scarce  anything  in  religion  (says  a 
learned  author)  has  been  more  mistekea 
than  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  pover, 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  establisned  m 
his  Church.  Some  have  not  only  excloded 
the  civil  magistrates  of  Christian  eutrs 
from  having  any  concernment  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power,  and  exempted  lU 
persons  invested  with  it  from  toe  ciril 
courts  of  justice,  but  have  raised  their 
supreme  governor. of  the  Church  to  a  n- 
premacy,  even  in  civil  affairs,  over  the 
chief  magistrate ;  insomuch  that  he  btf 
pretended,  on  some  occasions,  to  absolrs 
subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  their  lav- 
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finnees;  antl  other**  have  mn  so  far 
Ljilt0  contrary  mistakes,  as  either  to  ilerive 
**"      ii ritual'  power  wholly  from  the  civj! 
irsimte,  or  to  allow  the  e\erci?e  thereof 
{l  rhrisliani*  without  tlisiinciion.    The 
I  of  these  opinions  manifestty  tends  to 
dlvi!f,ion»  in  the  state,  and  to  excite 
cl*  to  rebel  a^jainsl  their  civil  gover* 
the  latter  ilo  plainly  Kirike  al  the 
ilntion  of  all  etielesiastica!  power  :  and 
ver  they  are  put  in  practice,  not  only 
rejilerrial  order  and  discipline,  but  even 
t^rament^,  of  the  Church   musl  be 
J,  aiid  the  whole  constitution  quite 

nature  of  ecclesiastical  poHlj  will 
understood  by  looking  back  to 
constitution  of  the  ancient  Christian 
Eirch, 

Church,  as  a  society,  consisted  of 
ftraJ  orders  of  men,     Eusebiua  reckons 

:  viz..  the'H>ti"»if*'Oi,  IVvrat,  Und  KarfiXov. 

i.  e,  rulers,  believers,  and  catechu- 

Origen   reckons  tive   orders:  but 

he  divides  the  cler^v  into  three  or- 

,  10  make  up  I  he  number.     Both  these 

ountfi.  when  compared  tofjether,  come 

lie  psime  thing.     I'lider  the  'nyoi.ft(i^ot. 

frolers,  are  comprehended  the  clergy, 

^^  bopSi  prieslSj  and  deacons ;  under  the 

^W^i,  or  believer;*,  the  baptized  laity;  and, 

,  tioder  the  K«rirx«<'^f»*ff  or  caiethumens,  the 

Jidales   for   baptism.      The    believers 

perfect  Christians;  the  catechumens 

BiWl.     The  former,  having  received 

were  allowed  to  partake  of  the 

|iari»t ;  to  join  in  all  t!ie  prayers  of  the 

and  to  hear  discourses  upon  the 

iiolound  mysteries  of  religion:  more 

'ifly  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer 

\  Kole  prerogative  of  the  believers, 

hnte  il  was  called  E^xn  Kitrrt^f,  Ihe  prayer 

rlievers.     From   all  these   privileges 

'  the  caiechumens   were  ejtcluded.     (See 

CtiifthumenM.) 

The  distinction  between  the  laity  and 
I  clerfjy  may  be  deduced  from  the  very 
if  the  Christian  Church;  noi- 
j    that    Higaliius^    Salmasius, 
'iuiuMi   pretend  there  was  originally 
jistinctiou,  but  that  it  is  a  novelty,  and 
||ng  to  the  ambition  of  the  clergy  of  the 
*i  century,  in  which  Cyprian  and  Ter- 
tian liveJ.     (^ee  Cievfiy) 
The  clergy  of  the  Christian  Church  con- 
ed of  several  orders,  both  superior  and 
lor. 

he  superior  orders  of  the  clergy  were, 
^e     Bishops ;     2.     The     Presbyters ; 
Deacons. 


It  has  been  pretended  that  the  bishops 
and  presbyters  were  the  same;  and  this 
opinion  has  given  rise  to  the  sect  of  the 
Presbyterians.  But  it  is  clearly  proved 
against  them^  from  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
that  bishops  and  pres^byiers  were  di&lincl 
orders  of  the  clergy.  (See  Bishops^  Dea- 
con*, PreMfiyttrs^  and  Fresbtfterians.) 

Among  the  bishops  there  was  a  sub- 
ordination, they  being  distinguished  into, 
1.  Primate  Metropolitans;  2*  Patriarchs 
or  Archbishops;  3.  Diocesan  Bishops;  4, 
Chorepiscopi  or  Sufl'ragan  Bishops.  (See 
the  articles  Archbishops^  CAorepiscqpt,  Dith 
cese.  Patriarchs^  and  Frimaies.) 

The  presbyters  were  the  second  ortler 
of  the  superior  clergy,  and  had  the  care  of 
the  smaller  districts,  or  parishes,  of  which 
each  diocese  consisted.  (See  Parishes  and 
Freshylas.) 

The  deacons  were  the  third  order  of  the 
superitir  clergy,  and  were  a  kind  of  assist- 
ants to  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  in  the 
admin istniliou  ol  the  eucharist,  and  other 
parts  of  divine  service.  There  were  like- 
wise deaconesses,  or  female  deacons,  who 
were  employed  in  the  service  of  the  wo- 
men. Out  of  the  order  of  deacons  was 
chosen  the  archdeacon,  who  presided  over 
ihe  deacons  and  all  the  inferior  officers  of 
the  Church,  (See  the  articles  Anhdeacongf 
Deaeans,  and  Deaconesses.} 

The  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy  were, 
l.  The  Sub'deacons;  2.  The  Acolythaj 
3.  Th«  Exorcists:  4.  The  Readers;  5.  The 
Door-keepers;  6.  The  Singers;  7*  The 
Co  pi  at©  or  Fossa  rii;  8.  The  Parabolani; 
9.  The  Caiechists;  10-  The  Syndics;  IK 
The  Stewards.  (See  each  under  tlieir  T€' 
spettire  articles) 

All  these  orders  of  ibe  clergy  were  ap- 
pointed to  iheir  several  offices  in  the 
Church  by  solemn  fnrms  of  consecration 
or  ordination,  and  had  their  respective  pri- 
vileges, immunities,  and  revenues.  And, 
by  means  of  this  gradation  and  subordi- 
nation in  the  hierarchy,  the  worship  and 
discipline  of  the  primitive  Church  were 
exactly  kept  up,  according  to  St.  Paufs 
direction,  ^'  Let  everything  be  done  de- 
cently, and  in  order."' 

How  far  the  constitution  of  our  own 
Church  agree?  wilh,  or  has  departed  from, 
lhi»  plan  of  the  ancient  hierarchy,  may  be 
seen  at  one  glance  of  the  eye.  We  nave 
the  genera}  distinction  of  bishops,  presby- 
ter* or  priests,  and  deacons*  Among  the 
first  we  retain  only  the  distinctions  of  arch- 
bishops (with  the  title  likewise  of  primates) 
and  bishopS|  h&ving  no  patxiarcas  or  chor* 
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episcopi.  And  as  to  the  inferior  orders  of 
the  clergy,  as  acolyths,  &c.,  they  are  all 
unknown  to  the  Chui;ph  of  England.  The 
Romish  Church  has  retained  most  of  them, 
but  it  were  to  be  wished  she  came  as  near 
to  the  faith  and  worship,  as  she  does  to 
the  external  constitution,  of  the  hierarchy 
of  the  ancient  Church. 

But,  as  no  society  can  subsist  without 
laws,  and  penalties  annexed  to  the  breach 
of  them,  so  the  unity  and  worship  of  the 
Christian  Church  were  secured  by  laws 
both  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  The  eccle- 
siastical laws  were,  either  rules  and  orders 
made  by  each  bishop  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  his  particular  dioc&se;  or  laws 
made,  in  provincial  synods,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  all  the  dioceses  of  a  province ;  or, 
lastly,  laws  respecting  the%whole  Christian 
Church,  made  in  general  councils,  or  as- 
semblies of  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world.  (See  Synods.) 

The  civil  laws  of  the  Church  were  those 
decrees  and  edicts,  made  from  time  to 
time  by  the  emperors,  either  restraining 
the  power  of  the  Church,  or  granting  it 
new  privileges,  or  confirming  the  old. 

The  breach  of  these  laws  was  severally 
punished  both  by  the  Church  and  State. 
The  ecclesiastical  censures,  respecting 
offenders  among  the  clergy,  were,  chiefly, 
suspension  from  the  office,  and  deprivation 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  order. 
Those  respecting  the  laity  consisted  chiefly 
in  excommunication,  or  rejection  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  and  penance 
both  public  and  private. 

[The  American  Church  recognises  by 
her  ordinal  and  her  legislation  only  three 
orders  of  ministers, — Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons;  and  only  one  class  of  each  of 
these.] 

POLYGLOTT  BIBLES,  are  such  Bibles, 
or  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  are 
printed  in  various  languages,  at  least  three, 
the  texts  of  which  are  ranged  in  opposite 
columns.  Some  of  these  Poiyglolt  edi- 
tions contain  the  whole  Bible,  others  but 
a  part  of  it.  The  principal  Polyglotts  that 
have  yet  appeared  are  these  following : — 

1.  The  Bible  of  Francis  Ximenes,  car- 
dinal of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  It  was 
printed  in  1517,  in  four  languages— He- 
brew. Chaldee,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

2.  The  Bible  of  Justiniani,  bishop  of 
Nebio,  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic.  It  ap- 
peared in  1 518,  in  five  languages ;  Hebrew, 
Chaldee.  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic. 

3.  The  Psalter,  by  John  Potken,  pro- 
vost of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  George, 


at  Cologne^  published  in  1546,  in  four  lan- 
guages— HeoreWy  Greek,  Ethiopic,  aad 
Latin. 

4.  The  Pentateuch.  piibli»hed  by  tliB 
Jews,  at  Constantinople,  in  1546,  in  He* 
brew,  Chaldee,  Persian,  and  Arabic;widi 
the  commentaries  of  Solomon  Jarchi. 

5.  The  Pentateuch,  by  the  same  Jewi, 
in  the  same  city,  in  1547,  in  four  lan- 
guages— Hebrew,  Chaldee,  the  vidgu 
Greek,  and  Spanish. 

6.  The  Psalter,  Proverbs,  the  propliflit 
Micah  and  Joel,  published  by  John  Dia- 
gonitis,  of  Carlostad,  in  Franconia,  in  1565^ 
m  five  languages  —  Hebrew,  Chaldee^ 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German. 

7.  Christopher  Platin's  Pdyglott  Bibk 
published  by  order  of  Philip  II.,  king  a 
Spain,  in  1572.  It  is  in  eight  volumei, 
and  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  and  Liim: 
with  the  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Teali- 
ment 

8.  Vatablus's  Polyglott  Bible,  being  tkt 
Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  wi& 
two  Latin  versions,  one  of  St  Jerome,  the 
other  of  Sanctus  Pagninus;  and  Vaublns^ 
notes.    It  appeared  at  Heidelberg,  in  1561 

9.  A  Bible  in  three  languages,  Greek. 
Latin,  and  German,  published  by  Dm 
Wolder,  a  Lutheran  minister,  at  Hambo^ 
in  1596. 

10.  The  Polyglotts  of  Elias  Hooter,  a 
German.  The  first  printed  at  Nuiembeig^ 
in  1599,  contains  the  Pentateuch,  Josbn, 
Judges,  and  Ruth,  in  six  languages;  fix. 
the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  I^tin,  Li- 
ther's  German  ;  and,  as  to  the  sixth  lan- 
guage, the  copies  varied  according  to  the 
nations  they  were  designed  for. 

This  author  published  the  Psalter  end 
New  Testament  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latia, 
and  German.  But  the  chief  work  is  the 
New  Testament  in  twelve  languages,  viL 
Striae.  Greek,  Hebrew,  Italian,  Spanish, 
I<rench,  Latin,  German,  Bohemian,  Eng- 
lish, Danish,  and  Polish.  This  was  printed 
at  Nuremberg,  in  1599. 

11.  Mr.  Le  Jay's  Bible  in  seven  lansu- 
ges,  printed  at  Paris,  in  1645.  The  lan- 
guages are,  the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Chal- 
dee, Greek,  Syriac,  Latin,  and  Arabic. 

12.  Walton's  Polyglott,  published 'in 
England,  in  1657.  This  was  a  new  edi- 
tion ot  Le  Jay's  Polyglott,  more  correct, 
extensive,  and  perfect  It  consists  of  &^9 
volumes,  with  prolegomena,  some  treatises 
in  the  first  volume,  several  new  oriental 
versions  in  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  a  very 
large  collection  of  various  readings  in  the 
sixth. 
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PONTIFICAL.    A  book  coniaining  the 

oftice*  used  by  a  bishop,  at  conii^cralion  of 

churches,  &c.   Thus  the  Romati  Pontifical 

iaibe  book  of  offices  for  a  bishopjaccoitJ- 

mgio  the  riles  of  the  Roman  Clmrch*    In 

Krigland  tlie  Pontificnl  is  not  by  authority 

;ii]tu<>hed  separately  from  the  hlurgy,  bo 

Lliat  it   11^   never  called    by    that   name  i 

tfiough  the  otfices   of   conlirmation   ami 

oniination,  in  fact.   coTnpo?e  the   English 

Pontifical,  For  the  con  s^ec  rati  on  ofchurchea 

•ud  churchyards  we  have   no  otiice  ap- 

poinled  by  sutltcienl  authority.    (See  Con- 

mcration  of  Ckunhes.) 

PONTIFICALIA.  Properly  the  ensigns 
of  a  pontiff**  or  bishop's  office :  but  the 
lerm  is  loosely  used  for  any  ecclesiasiical 

POPE,  THE.  Tlie  sovereiim  ponlifl*,  or 
•opn»me  head  of  the  Romish  Church.  The 
tppellatioii  of  Pope  (Pa/w)waf*  anciently 
given  to  all  Chnstian  bishops:  but,  about 
Use  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII. ^  it  was 
usurpetl  by  the  biehop  oJ  Rome,  whose 
peculiar  title  it  has  ever  since  continued. 

The  spiritual  monarchy  of  Home  pprnng 
up  soon  after  the  declension  of  the  Roman 
empire :  and  one  great,  itjoiitfh  remote, 
iDfiuument,  in  promoting  the  Increase  of 
this  monarchy,  so  pernicious  to  the  su- 
preme civil  power,  was  the  barbarity  an^l 
ignorance  which  from  that  time  spread 
iuelf  over  the  Western  parts. 

Rome  was  chosen  for  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  ecclesiasiical  monarchy^  be- 
cause this  city  had  the  particular  prero;^a. 
tive  of  being  the  capital  city  of  the  Roman 
empire,  where  l!ie  Christian  religion  had 
tt»  nnsl  rise  and  increase.  For  what  is  re- 
lated concerning  St.  Peter^s  chair  is  nothing 
'  Ikit  a  vain  pretence,  which  may  easily  be 
•cen  from  hence,  that,  aftenvards^  the 
Bwhop  of    Constantinople  had    the  next 

See  assigned  him  after  the  Bishop  of 
met  only  because  that  city  was  then  the 
plaeeof  ihe  emperor's  residence,  and  called 
Mv  Rome,  And  when  afterwards  the 
WaAiern  empire  was  come  to  decay,  and 
the  city  of  Rome  had  lost  its  former  hisire, 
the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  di.sputed  the 
precedency  with  the  Roman  Bishop,  It 
ui  Inie  tlje  Emperor  Phocas  granted  the 
li^ht  of  precedency  to  Boniface  II L.  then 
Whou  ot  Rome,  who  thereupon  took  upon 
bim  the  title  of  (Ecumenical  Bishop:  but 
thid  did  not  imply  any  power  or  jurisdic- 
ticMi  ov«>r  the  rest :  for  trie  other  patriarchs 
never  arkimwiedged  any.  So  that  here 
are  no  lootstepd  ot  divine  institution  to  be 


found,  the  papal  power  being  purely 
human,  and  a  usurpation  upon  tlie  rights 
of  other  sees. 

The  bishops  of  Rome  did  not  extend 
their  power  over  the  VV^estem  parts  all  at 
once  ;  but  it  was  introduced  from  lir;ie  to 
lime,  by  degrees,  by  various  artifices,  and 
under  various  pretences.  What  chiefly 
contributed  to  its  growth  was,  first  the 
emperors  choosing  other  places  of  resi- 
dence besides  Rome ;  fort  by  their  constant 
presence  there,  they  might  easily  have 
kept  under  the  ambiiious  designs  of  the 
bishops.  In  the  next  place,  the  Western 
empire  was  divided  into  several  new  king- 
doms, erected  by  the  several  barbarous 
and  pa^an  nations^  and  these  having  been 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  Romish  Church,  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  pay  her  the  pro- 
foundest  respect. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  bishope  on  this 
side  the  Alps  began  to  go  to  Rome,  to 
visit  the  sepulchres  of  M.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  This  voluntar}^  devotion  insensibly 
grew  into  a  nocessity.  From  hence  it  waa 
easy  for  the  popes  afterwards  to  pretend, 
thai  the  bishops  ought  to  receive  their 
confirmation  from  Rome.  Beiiides,  some 
other  bii^hops  and  churches,  that  were 
novices  in  comparison  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man Churchy  Ui*ed  to  refer  themselves  tOj 
and  ask  advice  of,  the  Church  of  Rome, 
concerning  matters  of  ^reat  consequence, 
and  ih©  true  interpreiation  of  the  canons* 
Hence  the  bishops  of  Rome,  perceiving 
their  answers  were  received  as  decisions, 
began  to  send  their  decrees  before  ihey 
were  demanded*  And  hence  they  set 
themselves  up  as  judges  of  the  differences 
arising  between  the  bishops,  and,  en- 
croaching on  the  right  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  metropolitans,  proceeded  lo  suspend 
and  depose  whom  tney  thought  fit.  At  the 
same  time,  by  making  void  ihe  decisions 
of  the  provincial  synoils,  they  so  dimi- 
nished iheir  authority,  that  by  degrees 
they  were  quite  abolished.  Add  lo  this 
that  Gregory  VI L  forced  the  bishops  lo 
take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  popes*  and  by 
a  decree  etiacted  that  none  should  dare  to 
condemn  any  one*  who  had  appealed  to  the 
pope.  Nor  did  they  forget  lo  send  le^ateA 
or  nuncios  lo  all  places,  whose  business 
w*as  lo  exercise,  in  the  pope's  name,  the 
same  auihorilVT  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  bishops  and  provincial  ay* 
nods*     (See  Legate,) 

it  is  certain  that  many  Romish  bii^hops, 
especially  among  those  on  this  side  the 
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Alps,  were  till  lately  opposed  to  the  pope's 
authority ;  which  evidently  appeared  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  where  the  French  and 
Spanish  bishops  insisted  very  strongly  to 
have  it  decidea.  that  bishops  are  obliged  to 
residence  by  the  law  of  GrOD ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  the  deriving  their 
authority  from  God  alone.  The  pope  met 
with  great  difficulty  before  he  could  sur- 
mount this  obstacle;  and  therefore  it  is 
very  likely  this  will  be  the  last  council, 
since  the  pope  will  scarce  put  his  grandeur 
to  the  hazard  and  decision  of  such  another 
assembly.  Not  to  mention  that  they  are 
now  of  no  farther  use,  since  the  Jesuits 
and  others  have  taught,  that  the  pope  is 
infallible,  and  superior  to  councils.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  bishops  are  obliged 
for  their  own  sakes  not  to  withdraw  them- 
selves from  the  pope's  jurisdiction,  since 
thereby  they  would  fall  under  the  civil 
power,  and  Would  be  obliged  to  seek  pro- 
tection from  their  sovereigns,  who  must 
be  potent  princes,  if  they  could  protect 
them  against  the  pope  ]  so  that  they  think 
it  wiser,  of  two  evils  to  choose  the  least. 

The  spiritual  monarchy  of  Rome  could 
not  have  been  established,  had  its  bishops 
continued  dependent  on  any  temporal 
prince ;  and  therefore  the  popes  took  their 
opportunity  to  exempt  themselves  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Greek  emperors,  whose 
authority  was  mightily  decayed  in  Italy. 
This  was  greatly  forwarded  by  the  dispute 
concerning  the  use  of  images.  For  the 
Emperor  Leo  Isaurus  having  quite  ejected 
them  out  of  the  churches,  Pope  Gregory 
II.,  who  stood  up  for  the  images,  took  oc- 
casion to  oppose  him,  and  stirred  up  the 
Romans  ana  Italians  to  refuse  to  pay  him 
tribute ;  by  which  means  the  power  of  the 
Greek  emperors  was  lost  in  Italy,  and 
these  countries  began  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  any  foreign  jurisdiction. 

The  pope  having  freed  himself  from  the 
authority  of  the  emperors  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  being  in  danger  from  the  Lom- 
bards, who  enaeavored  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Italy,  had  recourse  for 
protection  to  the  kings  of  France.  Pepin, 
and  afterwards  Charles  the  Great,  having 
entirely  subdued  the  Lombards,  these 
princes  gave  to  the  papal  chair  all  that 
tract  of  land,  which  had  been  formerly 
subject  to  the  Greek  emperors.  To  obtain 
this  gift,  it  is  said,  the  pope  made  use  of 
a  fictitious  donation  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  which,  in  those  barbarous  times, 
was  easily  imposed  upon  the  ignorant 
world.    By  virtue  of  this  grant,  the  popes 


pretended  to  a  BOTereign  jnrbdiction  over 
these  countries ;  which  the  people  at  fint 
refused  to  submit  to,  thinking  it  very  odd. 
that  the  pope,  who  was  an  ecclesiastieai 
person,  should  at  the  same  time  pretend 
to  be  a  temporal  prince.  When,  thereibre^ 
the  Romans  mutinied  against  Leo  IIL,  ht 
was  forced  to  seek  for  assistance  from 
Charles  the  Great,  who  restored  the  pope. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pope  and  people 
of  Rome  proclaimed  Chariea  emperor; 
whereby  he  was  put  in  possesrioo  of  tiM 
sovereignty  of  that  part  of  Italy,  whick 
formerly  belonged  to  the  goveroon  cf 
Ravenna,  and  the  other  remnants  of  Aa 
Western  empire ;  so  that  the  popei  ^aft»* 
wards  enjoyed  these  countries  undor  dw 
sovereign  jurisdiction  of  the  emperor,  win 
therefore  used  to  be  called  the  patron  aod 
defender  of  the  Church,  till  the  reign  df 
the  Emperor  Henry  VI. 

The  popes  at  lensth  b^an  to  gnnr 
weary  of  tne  imperiaT protection,  becansi 
the  emperor's  consent  was  required  in  dw 
election  of  a  pope,  and,  if  they  were  nn* 
tinous,  the  emperors  nsed  to  check  tbeo^ 
and  soinetimes  turn  them  out  of  the  ( * 
The  popes  therefore,  for  a  long 
employed  various  artifices  to  ei 
themselves  from  the  power  of  the  emp^ 
rors.  To  this  end,  they  frequently  nised 
intestine  commotions  against  them.  Bit 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  famished  thett 
with  an  opportunity  of  patting  their  de- 
signs iu'cxecution.  For  Pope  Gregoiy  YD., 
sumamed  Hildebrand,  had  the  boldoese  to 
excommunicate  this  emperor,  on  pretence 
that  he  made  a  trafRcof  Church bene6cei, 
by  selling  them  to  all  sorts  of  peison^ 
'whom  he  installed  before  they  had  takes 
orders.  And,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he 
cited  the  emperor  before  him,  to  ansirer 
to  the  complaints  of  his  subjects,  ami  de- 
clared him  to  have  forfeited  all  right  aiid 
title  to  the  empire.  This  obliged  the  em- 
.  peror  to  renounce  the  risht  of  constitutio* 
bishops.  And  though  bis  son,  Henry  V^ 
endeavored  to  recover  what  was  forcibly 
taken  away  from  his  father,  and  mtde 
Pope  Paschal  a  prisoner,  yet  were  the 
whole  clergy  in  Europe  so  aissatisfied,  tbit 
he  was  obliged  at  last  to  resign  the  sanM 
right  again  into  the  pope's  hands.  Ibis 
attair  gave  rise  to  the  factions  of  tbe 
Guelfs  and  Ghibbehnes,  the  first  of  whidi 
were  for  the  pope,  the  latter  for  tbe  em- 
peror. The  succeeding  emperors  foond  to 
much  work  in  Germany,  that  they  weie 
not  in  a  condition  to  look  after  Italj; 
whereby  the  pope  had  sufficient  leiuff 
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ike  himself  tovereign.  not  only  over 
iwn  poseesdionSt  but  over  all  posses- 
pertaining  to  the  Church. 
\l  Ihe  pope,  not  ratisfied  witli  this  de- 
of  grandeur,  quickly  set  on  foot  a 
mion  of  far  greater  confleguetice, 
Bpw  he  pretended  to  an  authority  ov'er 
pi  ihemselveS;  to  command  a  Iriice 
Ken  50ch  as  were  at  war  together, 
ie  cojjnizance  of  their  difTerences,  !o 
leir  kingdoms  under  an  ialcrdict,  and^ 
ey  refused  submission  ro  the  see  of 
e,  to  absolve  their  subjecls  from  their 
iance,  and  to  deprive  ihem  of  their 
ns*  This  has  been  attempted  against 
|P  erowned  head^,  and  put  in  execution 
lit  001119  of  them.  And  for  this  abo- 
ible  pretension  they  pleaded  I  heir  lic- 
it decretidfl,  which  grant  to  the  popes 
"  mited  power  overaUChrislians  what- 
Pope  Boniface  VI IL  gave  the  world 
to  nndersiand  his  mean  ini^,  at  the  ju- 
:ept  in  the  year  1300,  uhen  he  ap- 
sometimes  in  the  habit  of  an  empe- 
sometimes  in  that  of  a  pope,  and  had 
Olds  carried  before  him^  as  the  en- 
of  the  ecclesiasrieal  and  civil  power. 
lb©  popes  could  not  long^  enjoy  this 
"*B  usurpation  in  quiet;  for  it  was 
ted  in  (question 7  till  they  were 
to  desist  m  part  from  their  pre- 
in«.  In  particular,  Philip  the  Hand* 
I  king  of  France,  i^'ave  i<everal  great 
I  to  the  papal  authority.  But  the 
Dp  schisms,  and  the  doubJe  elections, 
I  the  oppoj^ite  factions  chose  two  dif- 
I  pop^s  al  the  same  time,  conlributed 
towards  weakening  tfie  power  of  Ihe 
lee.  Hence  an  occasion  was  taken 
idte  the  pope's  aiahority  by  general 
fils,  whicn  often  proceeded  so  far  as 
i|>ose  the  holy  fathers.  Therefore  it 
M  to  be  wondeft*d  that,  since  the 
icil  of  Trent,  the  popes  have  been  very 
B  to  the  callinjjr  of  ^jeneml  councils, 
leem  to  have  bid  adieu  to  them  for 
To  this  may  be  added,  thai  the 
aiion  of  the  papa)  chair^  by  Cle- 
v.,  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  where 
open  constantly  resided  for  seventy 
together,  carried  aJonj?  with  it  several 
teniences,  which  proved  greatly  p re- 
al to  the  ooclesiiiaiicai  monarchy. 
kg  others,  the  pope's  authority  being 
•d  upon  \hh  belief,  that  St.  Peter 
peefi  at  Rome,  and  by  his  presence 
Hmmunicaled  a  particular  prerogative 
oliness  to  that  chair,  il  was  very  much 
ioned  whether  the  aame  cotild  be 
arrod  to  Avignoa, 


But,  when  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy 
seemed  to  be  come  to  the  pinnacle  of  its 
grandeur,  when  all  the  Western  parts  were 
either  in  communion  with,  or  in  obedience 
to,  the  Church  of  Home,  by  the  outbreak 
of  Pfotestanti?!!!!,  ihi?  pope  became  only  the 
spiritual  head  of  a  sect,  and  eventually, 
as  a  civil  power,  beneath  contempt. 

The  manner  of  the  election  of  a  pope  is 
as  follows:  Nine  or  ten  days  after  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  pope,  the  cardinals 
enier  the  conclave,  which  if5  generally  held 
in  the  Vatican,  in  a  long  gallery,  where 
cells  of  board  are  erected,  covirred  wiih 
purple  cloth}  one  for  each  cardinal  (See 
Conda  ve. ) 

The  election  is  made  by  scrutiny,  access, 
or  adoration.  The  iirst  is,  when  each  car- 
dinal %vriies  the  name  of  him  whom  he 
I'oles  for,  in  a  scroll  of  five  pages*  On 
the  first  is  written  by  one  of  his  servants^ 
thai  the  cardinal  may  not  be  discovered  by 
his  hand,  '*  Ego  eligo  in  summnm  ponUficeni 
reirerendum  dominum  meum  cardinalem.^^  On 
this  fold  two  others  are  doubled  down, 
and  sealed  with  a  private  seal.  On  the 
fourlh  the  cardinal  writes  his  own  name, 
and  covers  it  with  the  fifth  folding.  Then 
sitting  in  order  on  ihebenchesin  thechapel, 
with  their  scrolls  in  iheir  hands,  they  go 
up  to  the  altar  by  turns,  and,  afier  a  ^hort 
prayer  on  their  knees,  throw  the  scroll 
mto  a  chalice  upon  the  table,  the  first  car- 
dinal bishop  silting  on  the  right  hand,  an<l 
the  first  cardinal  deacon  on  the  left.  The 
cardinals  being  returned  to  their  places, 
the  cardinal  bishop  turns  out  the  scrolls 
into  a  plaie,  whicn  he  holds  in  his  left 
hand,  and  gives  them  one  bv  one  to  the 
cardinal  deacon,  who  reads  ifiem  with  an 
audible  voice,  while  the  cardinals  note 
down  how  many  voices  each  person  hasj 
and  then  the  mazier  of  the  ceremonies 
burns  the  scrolls  in  a  chafing-dish,  that  it 
may  not  be  known  for  whom  any  one 
give:*  Ids  voice.  1  f  two-thirds  of  the  number 
present  agree,  the  election  is  made,  and 
he,  on  whom  the  two-thirds  fall,  is  declared 
pope. 

VVhen  the  choice  is  made  by  access,  the 
carilinaU  rise  from  their  places,  and  ap- 
proaching him  whom  they  wouhi  have 
elected,  say»  Ego  accedo  ad  rejfretuhm^ 
mum  Ihrntmim,  The  choice  by  adoratioQ 
is  much  after  the  same  manner,  only  the 
cardinal  approaches  him  whom  he  would 
have  choseo  with  the  profound  est  reve- 
rence. But  both  the  one  and  the  other 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  scrutiny. 

There  has  been  another  way  of  chooaing 
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a  pope,  namely,  by  compromise :  that  is, 
when  the  diflferences  have  risen  so  high 
that  they  could  not  be  adjusted  in  the 
conclave,  they  have  referred  the  choice  to 
three  or  five,  giving  them  leave  to  elect 
any  one,  provided  it  were  determined, 
within- the  time  that  a  candle  lighted,  by 
common  consent,  should  last.  Sometimes 
they  have  had  recourse  to  what  is  called 
insjpiration ;  that  is,  the  first  cardinal  rises 
up  in  chapel,  and,  after  an  exhortation  to 
make  choice  of  a  capable  person,  imme- 
diately, as  if  inspired,  names  one  •himself: 
to  which,  if  two-thirds  of  the  cardinals 
present  agree,  he  is  reckoned  legally 
chosen. 

When  one  pf  the  cardinals  is  chosen 
pope,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  comes 
to  nis  cell,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  news 
of  his  promotion.  Whereupon  he  is  con- 
ducted to  the  chapel,  and  clad  in  the  pon- 
tifical habit,  and  there  receives  the  adora- 
tion, or  the  respects  paid  by  the  cardinals 
to  the  popes.  Then  all  the  gates  of  the 
conclave  being  opened,  the  new  pope 
shows  himself  to  the  people,  and  blesses 
them,  the  first  cardinal  deacon  proclaiming 
aloud  these  words :  Annuntio  vobis  gaudium 
magnumy  Papam  habemus.  Reveremissimus 
Dominus  Cardinalii'—electus  est  in  summum 
Pontificem,  et  digit  sibi  nomen.  After  this, 
he  is  carried  to  St.  Peter's  church,  and 
placed  upon  theeltar  of  the  holy  apostles, 
where  the  cardinals  come  a  second  time  to 
the  adoration.  Some  days  after  is  per- 
formed the  ceremony  m  his  coronation, 
before  the  door  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
where  is  erected  a  throne,  upon  which  the 
new  pope  ascends,  has  his  mitre  taken  off, 
and  a  crown  put  upon  his  head,  in  the 
presence  of  the  people.  Afterwards  is  a 
grand  cavalcade  from  St.  Peter's  church 
to  St.  John  de  Lateran,  where  the  arch- 
bishop of  that  church  presents  the  new 
pope  with  two  keys,  one  gold,  the  other  of 
silver. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  Church,  the  Roman  clergy  elected  the 
pope ;  and  some  think  the  people  had  a 
share  in  the  election.  Afterwards,  Odoa- 
cer,  king  of  the  Eruli,  and  Theodoric,  king 
of  the  Goths  in  Italy,  would  suffer  no  elec- 
tion of  a  pope  to  be  made  without  their 
consent.  But  this  was  abolished,  in  502, 
under  Pope  Symmachus.  The  succeeding 
princes,  however,  reserved  to  themselves 
a  right  to  confirm  the  new  elected  pope, 
who,  without  this  confirmation,  could  not 
take  possession  of  the  pontificate.  The 
tenth  century  saw  seven!  popes  elected 


and  deposed  at  the  fancy  of  the  Roman 
nobility  and  Italian  princes.  Bat,  sines 
the  election  of  Celestin  II.,  in  1443,  the 
cardinals  have  retained  the  power  of  dM- 
tion,  independent  of  the  Roman  people, or 
any  sovereign  prince  whatever. 

It  is  a  general  maxim,  in  the  choice  of 
a  pope,  to  elect  an  Italian :  which  is  done, 
not  only  because  they  choose  rather  to 
bestow  this  dignity  on  a  native  of  Italj 
than  on  a  foreigner,  but  alao  because  tu 
security  and  preservation  of  the  p^pal  chair 
depenos,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  ba- 
lance which  is  to  be  kept  between  Fruca 
and  Spain :  but  this  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  a  French  or  Spanish  pope,  who  would 
quickly  turn  the  scale,  ana,  by  grantiag 
too  great  privileses  to  his  conntrynieD,«-  I 
deavor  to  exclude  others  from  the  papal 
chair.  It  is  also  a  sort  of  maxim,  to  cuoms 
a  pope  who  is  pretty  far  advanced  in  jem, 
that  there  may  be  the  quicker  saccesraoo, 
and  that  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  a 
pope,  during  a  long  reign,  to  alter  their 
customs,  or  by  making  his  family  too 
powerful  to  entail,  as  it  were,  the  papal 
chair  upon  his  house.  They  also  tut 
care  that  he  be  not  too  near  akm  to  the  de- 
ceased pope,  that  the  vacant  church  beoe- 
fices  may  not  be  engrossed  by  one  fanuif* 
It  often  happens,  that  one  is  choeen  pooa, 
of  whom  nobody  thought  before :  andttia 
comes  to  pass,  when  the  cartlinals  are 
tired  out  by  so  many  intrigues,  and  an 
glad  to  ^et  out  of  the  conclave.  It  ie  aleo 
observed,  that  a  pope  often  proves  qoito 
another  man,  when  he  comes  to  sit  in  the 
chair  than  he  was  before,  when  only  a 
cardinal. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Pope  Sixtos  IV., 
that  is,  since  the  year  1471,  the  popes  havs 
made  it  their  business  to  enrich  their 
families  out  of  the  chnrch  revenues,  of 
which  there  are  very  remarkable  instaooes. 
For  it  is  related  that  Sixtus  V.,  dnrinsa 
reign  of  five  years,  bestowed  upon  bii 
family  above  three  millions  of  ducats.  The 
house  of  the  Barbarini,  at  the  death  of 
Urban  VIIL.  was  possessed  of  227  officei 
and  churcn  benefices,  whereby  thef 
amassed  thirty  millions  of  scudi. 

Sergius  III.  or  IV.,  who  was  befeie 
called  Os  Porci,  i.e.  Swine  Face,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  pope  who  changed  his 
name  upon  his  exaltation  to  the  pontiScHt' 
This  example  has  been  followed  by  all  the 
popes  since  his  time,  and  they  assume  the 
names  of  Innocent,  Benedict,  'Clement,  &c 

When  a  pope  is  elected,  they  pot  oo 
him  a  cassock  of  white  wool,  shoes  olred 
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tm  WKcb  IB  embroidered  a  gold 
a  mande  of  red  velvet,  ihe  rochet, 
bite  Unen  albe^  and  a  aiole  set  with 
At  home,  his  habit  is,  a  white  pilk 
k,    rochet,  and  scarlet  maniie.     In 

his  holiness  wears  a  fur  cap;  in 
ler,  a  satin  one.  When  he  celebrates 
the  color  of  his  habit  varies  ac- 
g  lo  the  solemnity  of  the  festival 
[litsuntide,  and  all  the  festivahof  the 
r»,  he  officiates  in  red  ;  at  Easter^ 
11  festivals  of  virgins,  in  white ;  in 
Advent,  and  eves  of  fast  in  rr  days, 
)let;  and  on  Easter-eve,  and  at  all 
s  for  the  dead,  in  black.  All  these 
lire  typical:  the  red  expresf^es  the 

tongue,  and  the  blood  of  the  mar- 
the  while,  the  joy  causied  by  our 
UR'i  resurreclion,  and  the  chastity  of 
B ;  the  violet,  the  pale  aspect  of  those 
ast;  and  the  black,  grief  and  moum- 
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pope's  tiara,  or  crown j  is  a  kind  of 
tap.  with  three  coronets,  rising  one 

the  other,  and  adorned  with  jewels. 

[,  wa.H  the  first  who  added  the  orna* 

of  precious  stones  lo  his  crown. 
web  of  Clement  VIll/s  crown  were 

ilhey  say»  at  500,000  pieces  of  gold. 
Martin  V.  had  five  pounds  and  a 
eight  of  pearls  in  it.  "  Nor  is  there 
Bg  unreasonable  in  this  (says  Father 
X  since  the  pope  governs  the  king- 
I  Chkist  in  quality  of  his  viceroy: 
lis  kiogdonn  is  infinitely  superior  to 
'empires  of  the  universe*  The  high 
©f  ttie  Jews  wore  on  his  head  and 
Ihe  riches  which  were  lo  represent 
ijesljr  of  the  Supreme  Go».  The 
represents  that  of  the  Saviour  of 
ffld;  and  nothing  better  expresses  it 
ches,*'  We  must  not  omit^  that  the 
finga  of  the  pontifical  tiara  repre- 
Iwo  di  tie  rent  manners  of  inter- 
the  Scriptures,  the  mystical  and 
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pope  has  two  seals.  One  is  called 
Sherman's  ring,"  and  is  the  impres- 
^8t,  Peter  holding  a  line  with  a  bait 
[d  'ihe  water.  It  is  used  for  those 
bat  are  sealed  with  red  wax.  The 
leaJ  is  used  for  the  bulls,  which 
led  with  lead,  and  bears  the  figures 
^ler  and  St.  Paul,  wiih  a  cross  on 
le;  and  a  bust,  with  the  name  of 
|aing  pope,  on  the  other.  Upon 
of  a  pope,  these  seals  are  de- 
ttd  broken  by  the  cardinal  Camer* 
S&  the  presence  of  three  cardinals, 
tiie  pope  goes  in  procession  to 


St.  Peter^s,  the  cross  is  carried  before 
him  on  the  end  of  a  pike  about  ten  pulms 
long.  *'  Many  reasons/'  says  F-  Bonani, 
"  authorize  tnis  custom.  It  is  a  monu- 
ment of  the  suiTerings  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  the  pope's  adherence  to  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  true  mark  of  the 
pontifical  dignity,  and  represents  the  au- 
thority of  the  Churchy  as  ine  Roman  fasces 
did  that  of  the  consuls''  At  the  same 
time  two  grooms  bear  two  fans  on  each 
side  of  his  holiness's  chair,  to  drive  away 
the  flies.  This  (according  to  the  above 
cited  author)  represents  ihe  seraphim  co- 
vering the  face  of  God  with  their  wings. 

The  custom  of  kissing  the  pope's  ft*et  is 
very  ancient ;  to  justify  whicn  practice,  it 
is  alleged,  (hat  the  pope's  slipper  has  the 
ligure  of  tfie  cross  upon  the  upper  leather; 
so  that  it  is  not  the  pope*8,  foot,  but  the 
cross  of  CfinisT  which  is  thus  saluted. 

There  are  but  few  instances  of  the 
papal  power  in  England  before  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  But  the  p0[>e,  having 
favored  and  supported  William  I.  in  his 
invasion  of  this  kingdom,  mmle  that  & 
handle  for  enlarging  his  encroachments, 
and,  m  that  king's  reign,  began  lo  send 
legates  hither.  Afterwards  he  prevailed 
with  King  Henry  K  to  part  with  the  right 
of  nominating  to  bishoprics ;  and.  in  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  gained  the  pre- 
rogative of  appeals.  hi  the  reign  of 
Henrj'  II.  he  exempted  all  clerks  from 
the  secular  power.  This  king,  at  rin*t, 
strenuously  opposed  hia  innovations-  but, 
after  the  deatn  of  Beckel,  who,  for  having 
violently  opposed  the  king,  was  slain  by 
some  of  hia  servants^  the  pope  got  such 
an  advantage  over  the  king,  that  he  was 
never  able  to  execute  the  laws  he  had 
made.  Not  long  after  this,  by  a  ^eneml 
excomraunication  of  the  king  and  his  peo- 
ple, for  several  years,  Kin^  John  was  re- 
duced to  such  straits,  that  he  surrendered 
his  kingdom  to  the  pope,  to  receive  them 
again,  and  hold  ihem  of  him  under  a  rent 
of  a  thousand  marks.  In  the  following 
reign  of  Henry  IIL»  partly  from  the  prolits 
of  our  best  church  ben'eflces,  and  partly 
from  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  pope,  there 
went  yearly  out  of  the  kingdom  7o,onO/. 
sterling.  But,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
it  was  declared  by  the  parliun»ent,  that  the 
pope^s  taking  upon  him  to  dispose  of  Eng- 
lisn  benefices  to  foreigners,  was  an  en* 
croachment  not  to  be  endured  ;  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  statute  of  Prov%mn 
against  popish  bulls,  and  disturbing  any 
patron,  in  presenting  to  a  benefice. 
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But  the  pope^s  power  received  a  mortal 
blow  in  England,  by  the  rerormation  in 
religion,  begun  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.; 
since  wnich  time,  to  maintain  the  pope's 
authority  here,  by  writing,  preaching,  &c., 
was  till  lately  made  a  premunire  upon  the 
first  conviction,  and  high  treason  upon  the 
second. 

POPERY.  (See  Church  of  Rome,  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  Romanism.)  By  Popery  we 
mean  the  peculiar  system  of  doctrine,  by 
adopting  which  the  Church  of  Rome  sepa- 
rates herself  from  the  rest  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  is  involved  in  the  guilt  of 
schism.  The  Church  of  Rome,  or  popery, 
has  departed  from  the  apostles'  doc- 
trine, by  requiring  all  who  communi- 
cate with  her  to  believe,  as  necessary  to 
salvation, 

1st,  'riiat  that  man  is  accursed  who 
does  not  kiss,  and  honor,  and  worship  the 
holy  images. 

2d,  That  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other 
saints  are  to  be  prayed  to. 

3d,  That,  alter  consecration  in  the 
Lord's  supper,  the  bread  is  no  longer 
bread,  and  the  wine  no  longer  wine. 

4th,  That  the  clergyman  should  be  ex- 
communicated who,  m  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  gives  the  cup  to  the 
people. 

5thi  That  they  are  accursed  who  say 
that  the  cleigy  may  marry. 

6th,  That  there  is  a  purgatory ;  that  is, 
a  place  where  souls  which  had  died  in  re- 
pentance are  purified  by  suffering. 

7th,  That  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  Churches. 

8th;  That  obedience  is  due  from  all 
Churches  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

9th,  That  they  are  accursed  who  deny 
that  there  are  seven  sacraments. 

From  these  doctrines,  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture and  the  primitive  Church,  have  re- 
sulted these  evil  practices : 

From  the  veneration  of  images  has 
sprung  the  actual  worship  of  them. 

The  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  of  other  saints,  has  given  rise  to  the 
greatest  blasphemy  and  profaneness. 

The  bread  in  the  eucharist  has  been 
worshipped  as  though  itself  were  the  eter- 
nal God. 

From  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  has 
spruns  that  of  indulgences,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  persons  paying  sums  of  money  to 
the  Romish  bishops  and  clergy,  to  release 
the  souls  of  their  friends  from  the  fabulous 
fire  of  purgatory. 

Popery  is  a  corrupt  addition  to  the  truth, 


and  we  can  give  the  reiy  dates  of  dw 
several  corruptions. 

Attrition,  as  diatinguiahed  from  cootii- 
tion,  was  first  pronoanced  to  be  safficieoL 

The  priest's  rij^ht  intention  was  fintpro* 
nounced  to  be  mdispensable  to  the  rtlii 
participation  of  the  sacraments,  and 

Judicial  absolution  was  first  pablidj 
authorized,  by  the  Cooncxl  of  Trent,  i.a 
1551. 

Auricular  confession  was  first  enjoined 
by  Innocent  III.,  at  the  fonith  Conncdl  of 
Lateran,  A.n.  1215. 

Apocrypha  received  as  canonical  fini 
at  the  Council  of  Trent,  A.n.  1547. 

Compulsory  celibacy  of  the  clergy  fint 
enjoined  publicly  at  the  first  Conoeil  of 
Lateran,  a.d.  1123. 

Communion  in  one  kind  only,  fint  n- 
thoritatively  sanctioned  by  the  Conncfl  of 
Constance,  a.d.  1414. 

Use  of  images  and  relics  in  religiooi 
worship,  first  publicly  aflirmed  and  ma^ 
tioned  m  the  second  Coancil  of  Nice,  a.a 
787. 

Invocation  of  saints  first  taught  wiik 
authority  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Cob- 
stantinople,  a.  d.  754. 

Papal  infallibility  was  ntteriy  nnknowi 
to  the  third  Council  of  Constantinople, 
A.D.  680. 

Papal  supremacy  first  publicly  asserted 
by  the  fourtti  Council  of  Lateran,  a.d.  ISti 

Prayers  in  a  foreign  tongue  first  delibe- 
rately sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Tieot, 
were  expressly  forbidden  by  the  (ontfk 
Council  of  Lateran,  a.  d.  1215. 

Pursatory  and  indulsences,  fint  let 
forth  by  the  Council  of  Florence,  a.  o. 
1438. 

The  Roman  number  of  the  sacrameBli 
was  first  taught  by  the  Council  of  T^t, 
A.  D.  1545. 

Transubstantiation  was  first  pnblidy  in 
sisted  on  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateiu, 
A.  D.  1215. 

PORCH.  A  part  of  the  church  in 
which  anciently  considerable  portions  of 
the  marriage  service  and  of  the  baptisoal 
services  were  performed.  Beins  oocd* 
menced  here  they  were  finished  in  tlie 
church. 

POSTILS.  A  name  anciently  gives  to 
sermons  or  homilies.  The  name  nnof 
from  the  fact  that  these  were  usually  de> 
livered  immediately  after  reading  of  tire 
gospel  (quasi  post  tJZa,  so.  Evangdics). 
Also,  in  printCKl  expositions  of  Scriptaie, 
from  the  text  being  firat  exhibited,  tad 
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1^  (after  the  words  of  the  text)  the 
iplicalion  of  the  writer. 
PR.E3IUMRE,  m  law,  is  either  taken 
a  form  of  writ,  or  for  the  offence, 
recti  the  writ  of  praemunire  ja granted . 
writ  in  question  is  named  from  its 
%\  words  Prttmumrt  facias ^  and  it  i5 
bieHy  known  iuecdesia&tical  mailers  fmm 
i  persecuting  ue^  to  which  it  is  applied  by 
0Utule  of  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2Q^  which 
naciSf  that  if  the  dean  and  chapier  refuse 
to  elect  the  person  nominated  by  the  king 
to  the  vacant  bishopric,  or  if  any  arch- 
bishop or  bishop  refuse  lo  confirm  or  con* 
jftecraie  him,  they  shall  incur  ihe  penahies 
'  the  statutes  of  the  prtemunire.  These 
pnalrieu are  no  less  than  the  following: — 
^rom  the  moment  of  conviction^  the  de- 
ndaiit  is  out  of  the  king's  proleclion,  his 
remaiQs  in  prison  during  I  he  king's 
and  all  his  jjocmIs.  real  or  per- 
are  forfeited  to  the  crown.  He  can 
brin^  iK>  ainioiij  nor  recover  damages  for 
the  most  atrocioua  injuries,  and  uo  man 
can  salely  ^ive  him  comfort,  aid,  or  relief. 

pkagaiath:    sanction,    the, 

•*rom  n^^vi'^j  business.)  A  rescript  or  an- 
vcr  of  the  sovereign,  declared  by  advice 
^  "ii»  council,  to  some  college,  order,  or 
iy  of  people,  upon  ihelr  conauliing  him 
I  some  case  of  their  com  mun  it  y. — IMman. 
Beferring  to  the  expression  historically, 
he  earliest  Pragmatic  Sanction  on  record 
that  drawn  up  by  Louis  IX.,  King  of 
?rauct?>in  1268,  against  the  encroachmenla 
of  ihe  Church  and  Court  of  Rome.  It 
slated  chietfy  to  the  right  of  the  Gallican 
Shurch,  wiih  reference  to  the  elections  of 
bishops  and  clergy.  It  was  superseded 
in  1438  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
, Charles  ViL,  which  was  drawn  up  at 
9 urges.  Having  reasserted  the  rights 
nd  privileges  ciaimed  by  the  Gallican 
Church  under  Louis  IX.,  it  accorded  with 
the  Council  of  Basle  at  that  lime  fiiuirjg, 
in  maintaining  that  a  general  council  is 
independent  of  the  pope,  and  in  as^serting 
that  all  papal  bulls  snouhl  be  null  and 
void,  unless  they  receiveil  the  consent  of 
the  king*  It  withheld  also  the  payment 
o^  annates.  (See  Annates.)  Pope  Fius  II. 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  abrogation  of 
this  sanction  for  a  time.  But  the  par- 
nineni  of  Pari^  refused  to  sanction  the 
niluct  of  Louis  XL  in  selling  it  asldei 
be  was  compelled  to  restore  it  to  its 
rin&l  intlupnikal  position.  U  accord* 
p^y  remained  in  full  force  up  lo  the 
1517,  when  It  was  supplanted  by  the 
I  whiok  wa^a^re^d  upoa  beiweeu 


Francis  L  and  Pope  Julius  H.  Although 
by  the  concordat  privileges  were  given 
and  received  on  both  sides,  yet  the  real 
advantages  were  on  the  side  of  Rome-, 
which  advantages  it  has  ever  since  been 
her  constant  aim  lo  improve. 

PRAISE.  A  reverent  acknowledgment 
of  the  perfections  of  God,  and  of  the  bless- 
ings flowing  fmm  them  lo  mankiad,  usu- 
ally expressed  in  hymns  of  gratitude  and 
ihiiriksigiving,  and  especially  in  the  rerep- 
tion  of  the  holy  eucharist — that  "  sacritico 
of  praise,  and  subliinest  token  of  our  joy.?* 
(See  EuckiirxsL) 

PRAYER.  The  offering  op  of  our  de- 
sires lo  God  for  things  agreeable  to  hts 
will,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  by  the  aid  of 
his  SpiHiTt  with  confe^&ion  of  our  sin^,  and 
thaitkful  acknowledgment  of  his  mercies. 
The  necef^sity  of  prayer  is  sfi  universal ly 
acknowledged  by  all  who  profe&^i  and  call 
lherai*elves  Chrislians,  and  so  clearly  en- 
Joined  in  Scripture,  ihat  to  insii^t  upon 
ihis  duty — this  sacred  and  pleasant  exer- 
cise lo  the  renewed  in  heart^ — is  unneces- 
sary^ Prayer  is  either  private  or  public, 
and  it  implies  faith  in  the  particuhir  pro- 
vidence of  God.  The  general  providence 
of  Goo  acts  through  what  are  called  the 
laws  of  Nature.  By  this  particular  pro- 
vidence God  interferes  with  Iho^e  laws, 
and  he  hath  promised  to  interfere  in  behalf 
of  ihose  who  pray  in  ihe  name  of  Jesus, 
As  we  are  lo  shape  our  lahorA  by  ascer- 
taining, through  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  are  providentially  placed,  what 
is  the  will  of  God  wiih  refert^nce  lo  our- 
selves; as,  for  example,  the  husbandman, 
I  be  profes.-ional  man,  the  prince,  all  labor 
for  different  things  placed  within  their 
reach,  and  do  not  labor  for  that  wtiich 
God  evidently  does  not  design  for  them  ; 
80  we  are  to  regulate  our  prayers,  and  we 
may  take  it  as  a  general  rule  .'that  we  may 
pray  for  that  for  which  we  may  lawfully 
labor,  and  for  that  only.  And  when  we 
pray  for  what  is  requisite  and  necessary 
tor  the  boily  or  the  soul,  we  are  at  the  same 
time  to  exert  ourselves.  Prayer  wiihout 
exertion  is  a  mockery  of  GuD,'as  exertion 
without  prayer  is  presumption.  The  ge- 
neral providence  of  God  requires  that  we 
should  exert  ourselves,  the  particular  pro- 
vidence of  God  that  we  should  pray. 

(For  public  prayer,  see  iMurgy  and 
Formulary  A 

PRAYER  BOOK.  (See  IMurgy  and 
Formulary  A 

PREACHING.  Proclaiming  or  pub- 
licly aettiug  forth  the  Uuli^a  of  raiigion. 
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Hence  the  reading  of  Scripture  to  the 
congregation  is  one  branch  of  preaching, 
and  i»  so  denominated  in  Acts,  xv.  21. 
*'  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city  them 
that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue every  Sabbath-day."  The  term  is, 
however,  generally  restricted  to  the  de- 
livering of  sermons,  lectures,  &c. 

Article  XXIII.  *•  It  is  not  lawful  for  any 
man  to  take  upon  him  the  ofRce  of  public 
preaching,  or  ministering  the  sacraments 
in  the  congregation,  before  he  be  lawfully 
called  and  sent  to  execute  the  same.  And 
those  we  ought  to  judge  lawfully  called 
and  sent,  which  be  chosen  and  called  to 
this  work  by  men  who  have  public  autho- 
rity given  unto  them  in  the  congelation, 
to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's 
vineyard." 

In  the  same  convocation  in  which  sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  was 
imposed  upon  the  clergy,  it  was  enjoined, 
witn  respect  to  preachers:  In  the  first 
place,  let  preachers  take  care  that  they 
never  teach  anythin^:  in  the  wajr  of  preach- 
ing, which  they  wish  to  be  retained  religi- 
ously and  believed  by  the  people,  except 
what  is  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  what  the 
catholic  fathers  and  ancient  bishops  have 
collected  from  that  same  doctrine. — Canon, 
Eccles.  AngL  xix.  a.  d.  1571. 

Canon  36.  No  person  shall  be  received 
into  the  ministry,  nor  admitted  to  any 
ecclesiastical  living,  nor  suffered  to  preach, 
to  catechise,  or  to  be  a  lecturer  or  reader 
of  divinity  in  either  university,  or  in  any 
cathedral,  or  collegiate  church,  city,  or 
market  town,  parish  church,  chapel,  or  any 
other  place  within  this  realm,  except  he 
be  licensed  either  by  the  archbishop  or  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  where  he  is  to  be 
placed,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  or  by 
one  of  the  two  universities  under  their 
seal  likewise;  and  except  he  shall  first 
subscribe  to  the  three  articles  concerning 
the  king's  supremacy,  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  the  thirty-nine  articles: 
and  if  any  bishop  shall  license  any  person 
without  such  subscription,  he  shall  be  sus- 
pended from  giving  licenses  to  preach  for 
the  space  of  twelve  months. 

And  by  the  31  Elizabeth,  c.  6,  If  any 
person  shall  receive  or  take  any  money, 
fee,  reward,  or  any  other  profit,  directly 
or  indirectly,  or  any  promise  thereof,  either 
to  himself  or  to  any  of  his  friends  (all  or- 
dinary and  lawful  fees  only  excepted),  to 
procure  any  license  to  preach,  ne  shall 


forfeit  40/.    After  the  preacher  shall  bi 
licensed,  then  it  is  ordained  as  follows: 

Canon  45.  Every  beneficed  man,  pl- 
lowed  to  be  a  preacher,  and  residing  ot 
his  benefice,  having  no  lawful  impedimeol, 
shall,  in  his  own  cure,  or  in  some  otbei 
church  or  chapel  (where  he  maycoDTeni- 
ently)  near  adjoining,  where  no  preaclM 
is,  preach  one  sermon  every  Sunday  of  iht 
year;  wherein  he  shall  soberly  and  mh 
cerely  divide  the  word  of  tniih  to  ihi 
glory  of  God,  and  to  the  best  edificatioa 
of  the  people. 

Canon  47.  Every  beneficed  man,  fi- 
censed  by  the  laws  of  this  realm  (npoi 
urgjent  occasions  of  other  service)  not » 
reside  upon  his  benefice,  shall  cause  \m 
cure  to  be  supplied  by  a  curate  that  if  t 
sufficient  and  licensed  preacher,  if  tte 
worth  of  the  benefice  will  bear  it.  Bat 
whosoever  hath  two  benefices  shall  miis- 
tain  a  preacher  licensed,  in  the  benefies 
where  ne  doth  not  reside,  except  he  prsidi 
himself  at  both  of  them  usually. 

By  Canon  50.  Neither  the  minifiar, 
churchwardens,  nor  any  other  ofiicen  of 
the  Church,  shall  sufier  any  man  to  pretck 
within  their  churches  or  chapels,  but  sock 
as  by  showins  their  license  to  preach,  dull 
appear  unto  them  to  be  sufiiciently  aiitl» 
rized  thereunto  as  aforesaid. 

Canon  51.  The  deans,  presidents,  ind 
residentiaries  of  any  cathcrdral  or  collegiali 
church  shall  suffer  no  stranger  to  preiek 
unto  the  people  in  their  churches,  except 
they  be  aUowed  by  the  archbiihop  of  tot 
province,  or  by  the  bishop  of  the  samedkh 
cese,  or  b}^  either  of  the  universities ;  lod 
if  any  in  his  sermon  shall  publish  any  doe- 
trine  either  strange  or  disagreeing  fron 
the  word  of  God,  or  from  any  of  tbe 
thirty-nine  articles,  or  from  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  dean  or  resid«iii 
shall  by  their  letters,  subscribed  with  boom 
of  their  hands  that  heard  him,  so  sooa  ai 
may  be,  give  nonce  of  the  same  to  tbo 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  that  he  mar  dele^ 
mine  the  matter,  and  take  such  order 
therein  as  he  shall  think  convenient. 

Canon  52.  That  the  bishop  mav  an<ie^ 
stand  (if  occasion  so  reqnir^)  what  le^ 
mens  are  made  in  every  ciiurch  of  his  dio- 
cese, and  who  presume  to  preach  withoot 
license,  the  churchwardens  and  sidesmeft 
shall  see,  that  the  names  of^  all  preschen 
which  come  to  their  chaich  uom  nr 
other  place  be  noted  in  a  book,  whin 
they  shall  have  ready  for  that  purpow, 
wherein  every  preacher  shall  subscribe 
his  name,  the  day  when  he  preached,  tod 
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ne  of  the  bishop  of  whom  he  h&d 
I  to  preach. 
noQ  53.  If  any  preacher  shall  in  the 
pit  particularly^  or  namely  of  purpose, 
»tagn  or  confute  any  tioclriae  tfelivered 
an  J  other  preacher  in  the  same  church, 
,n  any  church  near  adjoining,  before  he 
h  Acuuainted  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 

Eiritn,  and  received  order   from  him 
to  do  in  that  case^  becaii<^  upon  such 
S  disaenting  and  coniradictingr  there 
y  grow  much  offence  and  disqiiietnesa 

0  the  people,  the  churchwardens  or 
ly  aggrieved  shall  forth  with  signify  the 
Be  to  the  said  bishop,  and  not  sufTer  the 
ll   preacher  any  more   to  occupy  that 

^which  he  halh  once  abusetl,  except 
ithfiilly  profni.*e  to  forboar  all  puch 
of  contention  \n  the  Church,  until 
ihop  hath  taken  further  order  therein ; 
»hail  with  all  convenient  speed  so 
therein^  that  public  aatietfaction 
made  in  the  congregation  where 
Eice  was  given.  Provided,  that  if 
ler  of  the  parties  olTending  do  appeal, 
l^all  not  be  suffered  to  preach  pendente 

Mon  55.  Before  all  sermons,  lectures, 
HDmiliefl,  the  preachers  and  ministers 
^piove  the  people  to  join  with  them  in 
fetf  in  this  form,  or  to  this  effect^  as 
•lly  as  conveniently  they  may :  **  Ye 
jU  pray  for  Chkist's  Holy  Catholic 
Micfc/^  &c.  (See  Bidding  Prayer.) 
»«EBEND,  The  stipend  which  is  re* 
r^  by  a  prebendary,  from  the  revenues 
Ihe  cathedral  ur  collegiate  church  with 
ioh  he  is  connected. 
Id  called  from  the  prchemia^  or  income 
has,  as  a  member  of  a  cathedral  church. 
denoted  originally  any  stipend  or  re- 
rd,  given  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  re- 

1  UPS,  to  a  person  who  had  by  his  labors 
cored  benefit  to  the  Church ;  antl  the 
LttUy  which  was  given  either  to  a  proc- 
^advQcate^  or  any  other  person  of  the 
Bind.  When  the  cathedral  churches 
^be  well  endowed^  they  left  off  receiv- 
Hie  income  of  their  tamls  into  one 
Kion  bank)  and  dividing  it  aroong  the 
lliberS;  but  parcelled  out  the  lands  into 
brak  shares,  appropriating  them  for  the 
ioienanee  of  eaeli  single  clergyman 
E>  reaided  about  the  cathedral,  cat  ft  ng  it 
[t6frwk.  or  Corpus  PritbenrLi^  the  Corm 
Ike  Frtbend.  Hence  arose  the  diffe- 
ee  between  a  Prtheud  and  a  Cunonry. 
janon ry  was  a  right  which  a  person 
I  in  a  churchy  to  be  deemed  a  member 
l^mdm  to  liavd  the  right  of  a  stall  therein, 
2& 


and  of  giving  a  vole  in  the  chapter;  but  a 
prebend  was  a  right  to  receive  certain  re- 
venues appropriated  to  his  place.  The 
number  of  prebends  in  the  several  cathe- 
dral churches  was  increased  by  ihe  bene- 
factions of  respective  founders :  oftentimes 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  rural  clergv', 
and  often  time's  by  exonerating  the  lanJs 
of  prebends  from  paying  tithes  to  the  mi- 
isters  of  the  parisnes  where  they  iay,^ 
Nickolh. 

PREBENDARY.  A  clergyman  at- 
tached to  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church* 
who  enjoys  a  prebend  in  cons^ide ration  of 
hiii  officiating  at  stated  time^  tn  the  church. 
(See  Dean  mitt  Chapter.) 

PRECENTOR.    The  leader  of  a  choir 

PRECEPTORIKS  were  manors  or  es- 
tates of  the  Knights  Templars,  on  which 
thev  erected  churches  for  religious  service, 
and  convenient  houses  for  habitation,  and 
placed  some  of  their  fraternity  under  the 
government  of  one  of  those  more  eminent 
Templars,  who  had  been  by  the  grand 
ma.*ter  created  ^'preceptores  iempUy^'  to 
take  care  of  the  l^^nds  and  rents  in  that 
place  and  neighborhood :  these  preceplo- 
ries  were  only  cells  to  the  temple,  or  prin- 
cipal house  of  the  knisrhrs  in  London. 

PREEXISTENCE  OF  CHRIST,  OUR 
LORD,  (See  Gutter atiim.\  His  existence 
before  he  was  born  of  tne  Virgin  Mary, 
and  even  before  the  creation  of  the  world 
by  him.  The  fact  is  stated  thus  by  Bishop 
Bull,  in  his  *' Defence  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  :'• — All  the  Catholic  doctors  of  the 
first  three  centuries  taught,  that  Jesus 
Ckhist,  he  who  was  afterwards  so  called, 
existed  before  he  became  raan^  or  before 
he  was  born,  accordinj^  to  the  fiesh,  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin^  in  another  nature,  far  more 
excellent  than  the  human  nature  ;  that  he 
appeared  to  holy  men,  giving  them  an 
earnest)  as  it  were,  of  his  incarnation ; 
that  he  always  presided  over,  and  provided 
for,  the  Church,  which  in  time  to  come  ho 
would  redeem  with  his  own  blood  ;  and  of 
consequence  that,  from  the  beginning,  the 
whole  order  oi  thread  of  the  divine  dispen- 
sation^  as  TertuUian  speaks^  ran  ill  rough 
him ;  further  yet,  that  he  was  with  the  Fa- 
ther before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
and  that  by  him  all  things  were  made, 

PREFACES.  Certain  sliorl  occasional 
forms  in  the  communion  service,  which 
are  introduced  by  the  nriest,  on  particular 
festivals,  immedialely  oefore  the  anthem, 
beginning,  ''  Therefore  with  angels  and 
archangeTs,^^  he.  This  anthem  is  a  song 
of  praise^  or  an  act  of  profound  adoration, 
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equally  proper  at  all  times;  but  the  Church 
calls  upon  u.s  more  especially  to  use  it 
on  her  chief  festivals,  ia  remembrance  of 
those  events  which  are  then  celebrated. 
Thus,  on  Christmas  Day,  the  priest  having 
said— 'Ht  is  very  meet,  right,  and  our 
bounden  duty,  that  we  should  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  give  thanks  unto  thee, 
0  Lord  fHoLY  Father]  Almighty,  ever- 
lasting God," — adds  the  proper  preface 
which  assigns  the  reason  for  peculiar  thank- 
fulness on  that  particular  day,  viz.,  Becattse 
thou  didst  give  Jesus  Christ,  thine  only 
Soy,  to  be  born  as  at  this  time  for  us ; 
who,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holt  Ghost, 
was  made  very  man,  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
his  mother,  and  that  without  spot  of  sin, 
to  make  us  clean  from  all  sin :  therefore^ 
with  angels,  &c.  The  days  tor  which 
these  prefaces  are  provided  are,  Christmas, 
Easter,  Ascension,  and  seven  days  after; 
also  Whitsunda]^}  and  six  days  after,  to- 
gether with  Trinity  Sunday.  The  anti- 
quity of  such  prefaces  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  mentioned  and 
enjoined  by  the  103d  canon  of  the  Africui 
code,  which  code  was  formed  of  the  deci- 
sions of  many  councils  prior  to  the  date 
of  418. 

The  decay  of  devotion  let  fall  the  apos- 
tolical and  primitive  use  of  daily  and 
weekly  communions,  and  the  people  in  the 
later  aees  did  not  receive  but  at  the  greater 
festivals ;  upon  which  custom  there  were 
added  to  the  general  preface  mentioned, 
before  some  special  prefaces  relating  to  the 
peculiar  mercy  of  that  feast  on  which  they 
did  communicate,  the  Church  thinking  it 
fit,  that,  since  every  festival  was  instituted 
to  remember  some  great  mercy,  therefore 
they  who  received  on  such  a  day,  besides 
the  general  praises  offered  for  all  Gtod's 
mercies,  should  at  the  Lord's  table  make  a 
special  memorial  of  the  mercy  proper  to 
that  festival ;  and  this  seemed  so  rational  to 
our  reformers,  that  they  have  retained  those 
proper  prefaces  which  relate  to  Christmas, 
Easter,  Ascension  Day,  Whitsunday,  and 
Trinity  Sunday,  so  as  to  praise  God  for  the 
mercies  of  Christ^s  birth,  resurrection, 
and  ascension,  for  the  sending  of  the  Holt 
Ghost,  and  for  the  true  faith  of  the  holy 
Trinitt. — Dtan  Comber, 

Our  Lord  himself,  before  he  brake  the 
bread  and  distributed  it  gave  thanks;  and 
the  Church  has  thought  nt  to  do  the  same 
thing.  But,  because  our  Lord  has  not 
prescribed  any  set  form  for  this,  but  used 
one  a^eable  to  the  thing  and  the  time, 
the  Cnurch  therefore,  as  matters  and  oc- 


casion required,  has  accordingly  Rdji^ 
peculiar  forms  of  prajer  and  thanksgiriiig^ 
suited,  as  St.  Auffustioe  says,  to  the  dim* 
sity  of  festival  days,  in  which  diffenit 
benefits  are  commemoratedd^fjp.  Comt. 
On  the  greater  festivals  there  are  pro^ 
prefaces  appointed,  which  are  also  to  be 
repeated,  in  case  there  be  a  commaoifli, 
for  seven  days  after  the  festivals  lhi» 
selves  (excepting  that  for  Whitmid^, 
which  is  to  be  repeated  only  six  days  aAai; 
because  Trinity  Sunday,  which  is  iki 
seventh,  hath  a  preface  peculiar  to  itself); 
to  the  end  that  the  mercies  may  be  m 
better  remembered  by  often  lepelitiM, 
and  also  that  all  the  people  (who  in  iMt 
places  cannot  communicate  all  in  ooedi^ 
mav  have  other  opportanities,  withinlbw 
eignt  days,  to  join  m  praising  God  Ibraeh  * 
great  blessings. 

2.  The  reason  of  the  Church's  leittlh» 
ing  out  these  hi^h  feasts  for  sevanidiji 
is  plain ;  the  subject-matter  of  them  it  of 
so  nigh  a  nature,  and  so  nearly  cooeeni 
our  salvation,  that  one  day  wonld  be  tw 
little  to  meditate  upon  them,  and  dihb 
God  for  them  as  we  ought  A  bodily  ^ 
iiverance  may  justly  require  one  m^  d 
thanksgiving  and  ioy :  but  the  ddivaniHe 
of  the  soul  by  the  blessings  commemonied 
on  those  times,  deserves  a  much  ]aafx 
time  of  praise  and  acknowledgment  SiMe, 
therefore,  it  would  be  injurious  to  Chm- 
lians  to  have  their  joy  and  thankfialiMi 
for  such  mercies  confined  to  one  day,  the 
Church,  upon  the  times  when  these  bd> 
speakable  blessing  were  wrought  for  ai^ 
invites  us,  by  her  most  seasonable  eois- 
mands  and  counsels,  to  fill  our  hearts  widi 
joy  and  thankfulness,  and  let  them  ofe^ 
flow  eight  days  together. 

3.  The  reason  of  their  being  fixed  to 
eight  days  is  taken  from  the  pnclioa  ef 
the  Jews,  who  by  God's  appointment  ob- 
served their  greater  festivals,  someof  ihea 
for  seven,  and  one,  namely,  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  for  eight  days.  And  thereiiDie 
the  primitive  Church,  thinking  that  the 
observation  of  Christian  festivals  (of  whidi 
the  Jewish  feasts  were  only  types  ud 
shadows)  ought  not  to  come  shoitof  then; 
lengthened  out  their  higher  feasts  to  m^ 
days. — Bp.  Harrow.    Wheaihf. 

These  pretaces  are  very  ancient,  ihoi^ 
there  were  some  of  them,  as  they  litood  o 
the  Latin  service  of  later  date.  Fortf 
there  are  ten  in  that  service,  whereof  the 
last,  concerning  the  Viigin  Maiy,  w 
added  by  Pope  Urban,  1095,  so  it  foOo«> 
that  the  rest  must  be  of  a  more  cooadst- 
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if]Qit}r.    Our  Church  has  only  re- 
five,  and  those  upon  ihe  principal 
Ms  of  the  year,  whjch  relale  only  to 
bereons  of  ihe  ever-blessed  Trinity, 
lot  to  any  saint. — Dr.  Nicholk. 
ELATE.  Anecclesiasiichavingjuria- 
n  over  other  ecclesiastics.    The  title, 
b  applicable  to  bishops^  is  not  con- 
to  their  order.     Before  the  Keforma* 
ibbois  were  styled  prelates.    Arch- 
os  are  prelates  in  this  sense  of  the 
>     (See  Episcopacy,  Bishop,) 
EMOXSTRATENSES.      (LaL)      In 
ih    nremotih/s.     A    religious    order, 
ed  by  St.  Norben,  descended  from  a 
family  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne. 
*s  educated  suitably  to  his  quality, 
ived  for  some  lime  at  the  Emperor 
f  the  Fifth's  court.    At  about  tiiirty 
of  a^e  he  was  ordained  deacon  and 
and,  soon  afierj  entering  upon  a 
.ict  and  mortJlled  way  of  Tivinff^  be 
id  his  chufch  preferments^  and  dis- 
1  a  large  palntnonial  estate  to  the 
Then  he  embraced  the  rule  of  St 
ine,  and  retiring  with  thirleea  com- 
10  a  place  called  Premonstratum, 
diocese  of  Laon,  in   Picardy,  he 
^    his  order,  about  the  year  1119. 
,  with  the  chapel  of  8t.  John 
waa  given  to  St.  Norbert  by  the 
of  Leon^  with  the  approbation  of 
le  Gro8,  king  of  France,  who  gave 
lemonstralenses  a  charter  of  privi- 
The  place  was  called  Premonsira- 
leausa  it  was  pretended  the  Blessed 
herself  pointed  out  (premonstravil) 
ice  for  the  principal  house  of  the 
Bnd  at  the  same  time  commanded 
K»  wear  a  while  habit. 
» monks  of  this  order  were,  at  6rst, 
\  that  they  had  nothing  they  could 
leir  own  but    one  poor  ass,  which 
ihein  to  carry  wood,  which  they  cut 
every  mommg  and  sent  to  Loan, 
it  was  sold  to  purchase  bread.    But, 
^ort   time,  they  received  so  many 
ons,  and  built  so  many  monasteries, 
fcirty  years  after  the  foundation  of  this 
ifcey  had  above  one  hundred  abbeys 
ice  and  Germany, 
popes  and  kings  of    France  have 
I  many  privileges,  and  been  very 

8  to  the  Premonstrateoses.  Besides 
number  of  saints^  who  have  been 
ted,  this  order  has  had  several  per- 
distinguished  birth^  who  have  been 
lod  witB  the  humble  condition  of  lay- 
as^  G^y^  earl  of  Brienue ;  God- 
ef  ^iafflur^  &g.    It  has  likewiBO 


j^ven  the  Church  a  great  number  of  arch- 
bishops and  bishops, 

Tiie  order  of  Preraonstratenses  increased 
so  gready,  that  it  had  monasteries  in  all 
parts  of  Christendom^  amounting  to  iboo 
abbeys,  3(]0  provosiships,  a  vast  number 
of  priories,  and  500  nunneries.  These 
were  divided  into  30  cyrcaries  or  pro- 
vinces. But  this  number  of  houses  is 
greatly  diminiahed ;  for,  of  65  abbeys  it 
had  in  Italy,  there  is  not  one  remaining  at 
present;  not  to  mention  the  loss  of  all  their 
monasteries  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
England,  Scotland,  vtni  Ireland. 

Thece  mouks^  vulgarly  called  White 
Canons,  came  first  into  England  in  the 
year  114t>,  where  their  first  monastery, 
called  New  House,  was  built  in  Lincoln- 
shire, by  Peter  de  Saulia,  and  dedicated 
to  St  ^fartialis.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  when  that  king  granted  his  proteirtion 
to  the  monasteries,  the  Premonstratenses 
had  twenty-seven  houses  in  this  kingdom. 
PREROGATIVE  COURT,  The  Pre- 
rogative Court  of  ihe  archbisliop  is  that 
court  wherein  all  testaments  are  proved^ 
and  all  administrations  granted,  when  a 
party  dying  within  the  province  has  bona 
fiolabilia  in  some  other  diocese  ihatj  where 
be  dies ;  and  is  so  called  from  having  a 
prerogative  throughout  his  whole  province 
for  the  said  purposes. 

PHE.SANCTIFIED.  A  word  used  by 
the  Greek  Church,  who  have  a  liturgy  called 
the  Pre-sauctitied;  because  that  upon  those 
days  they  do  not  consecrate  lite  bread  or 
wine,  but  receive  the  bread  which  was 
consecrated  the  day  before.  This  servico 
is  observed  all  Lent  long,  except  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  and  the  annunciation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  which  being  festivals  are 
exempt  from  fasting;  the  Greeks  being  of 
opinion  that  the  whole  communion  service 
is  nol  to  be  celebrated  on  fasting  days,  and 
upon  this  account  charging  the  Latin 
Church  with  breach  of  the  canons,  because 
they  celebrate  the  eucharist  iu  Lent  time, 
as  they  do  the  rest  of  the  year,  Good  Fri- 
day excepted ;  for  on  that  day  this  liturgy 
of  Ihe  Pre*sanctitied  isoflered  in  the  Latin 
Church ;  the  priest  then  consecrating  nei- 
ther bread  nor  wine,  but  making  use  of  the 
bread  which  was  conserrated  the  day 
before,  and  communicating  only  under  one 
kind,  for  the  wine  he  receives  is  only  for 
absoluiioii,  being  unconsecrated.  The 
Greeks  do  the  same  thing,  from  whence 
we  may  conchuie  that  they  communicate 
only  ia  one  kind  duriug  Lent,  ihe  wine 
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that   they  then  receive  being  not  con- 
secrated. 

PRESBYTER.  (See  JSufccp,  Dcaam,  PHerf, 
OrfferSf  Clergy^  The  name  «Wortpo(  is  a 
word  borrowea  from  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  commonly 
signifies  a  ruler  or  governor,  being,  as  St. 
Jerome  observes,  a  name  ol  office,  not  a 
mere  indication  of  a  man's  age ;  for  elders 
were  chosen  not  by  their  age,  but  by  their 
merits  and  wisdom.  So  that,  as  a  senator 
among  the  Romans,  and  an  alderman  in 
our  own  language,  signifies  a  nerson  of 
such  an  order  and  station  without  any 
regard  to  age,  in  like  manner  a  presbyter 
or  elder  in  the  Christian  Church  is  one  who 
is  ordained  to  a  certain  office,  and  au- 
thorized by  his  qualit3r,  not  his  age,  to  dis- 
charge the  several  duties  of  that  office  and 
station  in  which  he  is  placed.  In  this  large 
and  extensive  sense,  oishops  were  some- 
times called  presbyters  in  tne  New  Testa- 
ment, for  the  apostles  themselves  did  not 
refuse  that  title.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many  learned  men,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  that  presbyters  were 
sometimes  called  bishops,  while  bishops 
who  were  properly  such  were  distinguished 
by  other  tides,  as  that  of  chief  priests, 
apostles,  &c.  Bingham  shows,  however, 
that  those  who  mamtained  the  identity  of 
the  names,  did  not  thence  infer  identity  of 
offices,  but  always  esteemed  bishops  and 
presbyters  to  be  distinct  officers. 

We  know  not  the  exact  period  at  which 
the  apostles  first  ordained  presbyters.  We 
do  not  read  of  their  existence  before  a.  d. 
43,  when  the  disciples  at  Antioch  sent  their 
collections  to  the  presbyters  of  Judea. 
About  A.  D.  56,  St  Paul  sent  for  "the 
presbjTters  of  the  church"  of  Ephesus; 
and  we  afterwards'  read  of  bishops  or 
presbyters  at  Philippi :  and  the  directions 
to  Timothy  and  Titus  for  their  ordination 
in  every  city :  the  exhortation  of  St.  Peter 
to  "the  presbyters;"  and  of  St.  James,  "is 
any  one  sick  among  you,  let  him  send  for 
the  presbyters  of  the  church ;"  suffice  to 
prove  the  general  ordination  of  presbyters 
Dy  the  aposUes. 

The  office  of  presbyters,  like  that  of 
bishops,  consisted  m  "feeding  the  Church 
of  GoD,^'  and  overseeing  it;  exhorting  and 
convincing  the  gainsayers,  by  souncT  doc- 
trine. Bemg  invested  with  the  power  of 
teaching,  they  also  possessed  authority  in 
controversies.  The  Church  of  Antioch 
sent  to  Jerusalem  to  consult  the  apostles 
and  "presbyters"  on  the  question  of  cir- 
cumcision; and  we  find  afterwards  that 


heretics  were  Bometimes  condemned  bj 
the  judgment  of  pre^yten,  as  well  ai 
bishops  in  councils,  lliey  poseessedia 
their  degree  the  power  of  remitting  or  n- 
taining  sins  by  atMolntion,  and  by  spixitnl 
censures.  They  mmt,  even  at  the  beajn- 
ning,  have  had  the  power  of  baptiziDg  and 
celebrating  the  eQchaxist,  of  perfomiittg 
other  rites,  and  ofiering  up  pnbiiopnTni 
in  the  absence  of  the  apoedes,  or  by  tnoi  i 
permission :  and  the  institution  of  buhopf 
m  every  Church  by  the  apostles  only  re- 
strained the  ordinary  exercise  of  mm 
Sowers.  We  know  in  particular  from  Sl 
ames,  that  presbyters  nad  authority  to 
visit  the  sick  and  ofier  prayers,  anointfly 
them  with  oil  for  the  lecoveiy  of  timr 
health.  From  the  time  of  the  aMMdo^ 
the  office  of  public  teaching  in  the  Chnidi, 
and  of  administering  the  sacramenlSi  wii  | 
always  performed  by  the  bishop,  nnleei  m  ' 
cases  of  great  necessity.  The  power  of 
spiritual  jprisdiction  in  each  Church,  of 


structed  and  admonished  the  people  ii 
private.  The  presbyters  sat  on  sensor 
thrones  at  the  east  eqd  of  the  ^niob,  ud 
the  bishop  on  a  higher  throne  in  the  mid^ 
of  them.  In  soma  churches  they  laid  their 
hands  with  the  bishops  on  the  heidef 
those  who  were  ordained  presbyteis,  ud 
in  others  administered  connmaation. 

The  wealth  and  temporal  power  of 
bishops  during  the  middle  ages  may  bifs 
induced  some  of  the  ignorant  to  euppon 
tliat  presbjrters  were  exceedingly  innrior 
to  bishops;  but  the  Catholic  Church,  m)ak 
sees  witn  the  eye  of  faiUi,  as  she  acknov- 
'  ledges  the  same  sacred  dignity  of  theprieH- 
hood  in  every  bishop,  wnether  oppreeied 
with  extreme  poverty,  or  whether  mvetfed 
with  princely  oignitv and  wealdi,al80vie«i 
the  greatness  and  the  sanctity  of  the  offiee 
of  presbyter  as  little  inferior  to  those  svea 
of  tne  chief  pastors  who  succeed  die  uoe* 
ties;  and  the  Church  has  never  floniiued 
more,  nor  has  the  episcc^te  ever  bees 
held  in  truer  reverence,  than  under  ibe 
guidance  of  those  apostolical  prelates  idio^ 
nke  St.  Cyprian,  resolved  to  do  nothn^ 
without  the  consent  of  the  clergy,  and  wbo 
have  sedulously  avoided  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  "being  lords  over  God's heri' 
tase.''  The  spirit  of  a  genuine  Christitoitf 
will  lead  the  presbyters  to  reverence  and 
obey  the  bishops  as  their  fathers;  and  trill 
induce  bishops  to  esteem  the  presbjtfl* 
as  fellow-workers  together  with  theoi  vA 
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breihren  in  Jesds  Christ*, — Bingham^  Pai- 

PKKSBVTERIANS.  A  ProteMant  eecl, 
which  maintains  [hat  ihere  is  no  order  in 
the  Church  superior  lo  presbjlerSj  and  on 
thAt  act'ount  has  {separated  from  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  This  sect  is  established  by 
law  in  i^cotla^d,  where  there  nevertheleaA 
exists  a  naiional  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Cbarch.  under  canonical  bishops.  The 
establishment  of  a  sect  cannot,  of  course, 
coovert  that  sect  into  a  Church:  for  in* 
stance,  if  the  Socinian  seel  were  esta- 
blished in  En;^|and,  it  vvoiild  not  be  a  whit 
more  a  Church  than  it  is  at  present,  (See 
Ckurth  in  Scotland.) 

The  Prei^byteTians  hat!  many  endowed 
ebapeb  in  England,  but  the  trustees  and 
ministers  having  become  Socinians^  these 
endowed  chapels,  upwat^s  of  HO  in  num- 
ber, are  the  strongholds  of  Socinianism 
and  Ralionalisra  in  this  country*     In  Eng- 
larjd,  Socinian  and  Presbyleiian  have  lb n* 
l^become   synonymous  terms.    These  ob- 
■nervations  do  not,  however^  apply  to  the 
^eeiiMg-housefl  in  England  of  ihe  Scotch 
Pre^^bvterians. 

PR F.S RNCE.    (See  Rml  Presence.) 
PRIEST.     (See  Presbuter,  Sacrific*,  and 
\iiition.)     Who  can  deny  that  our  wonl 
b  corrupted  of  presl^ter?    Our  an- 
or*,  the   Saxons,   first  used  preoster ; 
f hence,  by  further  contraction,  came  peste 
id  priest.    The  High  and  Low  Dutch  have 
tter;   the  Frepcn,  pre^tre;  the  Italian, 
but  the  Spaniard  only  speaks  full| 
TO, — Josqm  Mede, 
Tfe  Greek  and  Latin  words  which  we 
Delate  ^^prieM^^^  are  derived  from  word^ 
m^\fy  holy :  and  so  the  word  priest, 
ordlng  to  the  etymolo^y^  si<^nifies  him 
ee  mere  charge  and  function  is  about 
ihuigs ;  and  therefore  seems  to  be  a 
«l  proper  word  to  him  who  is  set  apart 
I  the  holy  public  ^rvice  and  worship  of 
Dj  especially  when  he  is  lu  the  actual 
jaifitration  of  holy  lhingj5.     If  it  be  ob- 
rted  that,  according;  to  the  usual  accepta- 
of  the  word,  it  signifies  him  that  offers 
A  tacnjkcj  and  therefore  cannot  be  al* 
Dwed  lo  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who 
no  sacrtlice  to  offer,  it  is  answered, 
hat  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  sacri* 
'      Ho  otTer  (1  Pet.  ii.  5.),  "Ye  are  built 
*  a  fpirilual  bouse,  an  holy  priesthood, 
ofTor  up  spiritual  sacrifices  of  prayer, 
J,  thank^^iving^,''  &c.     In  respect  of 
the   ministers  of  the  gospel   may 
afely,  in  a  metaphorical  sen&e,  be  called 
priests;  and  in  a  more  eminent  manner 


than  other  Christians,  because  they  are 
taken  from  among  men  to  olfer  up  lhej"e 
sacrifices  for  others.  But  besides  these 
spiritual  sacrifices  mentioned^  the  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  have  anotber  sacrifice 
to  offer,  viz.,  the  unbloody  sacrifice^  as  it 
was  anciently  called^  the  commemorative 
sacrifice  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  which 
does  as  really  and  truly  show  forth  the 
death  of  Cnrjst,  as  those  sacrifices  i^der 
the  law  did ;  and  in  respect  of  this  sacri- 
fice of  the  eucharist,  the  ancients  have 
usually  called  those  thai  olTer  it  up,  priests. 
—  Fiud^er^s  Comm. 

That  it  might  not  be  doubted  by  whom 
the  form  of  absolution  may  be  pronounced, 
the  rubric  expreealy  informs  us,  that  it  is 
the  priest  who  officiates.  By  priest^  m 
Church  language,  is  understood  a  person 
who  is  advanced  in  the  ecclesiastical  or* 
ders  to  the  dignity  of  a  presbyter;  and  no 
person,  in  any  age  of  the  Church,  who 
was  under  this  degree^  did  ever  pretend, 
as  of  right*  to  pr«*nounce  absolution.  The 
penitentiaries,  in  the  ancient  and  more 
modem  ages  of  the  Church,  were  always 
of  this  degree,  It  was  adopted  into  an 
axiom  in  the  canon  law,  *'  ejwieit  ohiohen^ 
anus  est  tigarey  No  one  could  pronounca 
absolulion  but  he  who  had  power  to  ex* 
communicate.  In  the  body  of  that  lav, 
absolutions  of  all  kinds  are  reserved  either 
to  presbyters  or  bishops :  and  in  our  pro- 
vincial constitutions  it  is  strictly  enjoined, 
^^  tie  ptmiteutta  prteeipimus  qtu>d  aiacoiii^ 
panitentias  dare  non  pre««7wn^,''  unless  the 
priest  be  away  when  a  man  is  dying,^ 
Lundwood,  Our  Church,  in  the  last  review 
of  the  litur^,  has  chosen  to  put  in  the 
word  priest  instead  oi  mtnisier  (which  was 
in  King  Edward  Vlth'i*  second  book,  and 
in  Queen  Elizabeth^),  to  the  end  that  no 
one  might  pretend  to  nronounce  this  but 
one  in  priest's  orders ;  oeing  sensible  that 
!*ome  bold  innovations  have  been  maile 
herein,  by  reason  of  some  penwins  misnn* 
derstanding,  or  misapplying  the  word  mi* 
nisfer.  But  the  first  compilers  of  the  Com- 
mon Prayer  understood  the  same  by 
ministery  as  we  do  now  by  priestt  that  being 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  word  at  that 
time.  The  compilers  of  the  second  book 
of  Edward  VI.  (in  which  the  Confession 
and  Absolulion  were  first  inserted)  put  into 
the  rubric,  to  be  said  by  the  minister  (or 
priest)  alone^  to  avoid  the  imputation 
which  the  Papists  had  charged  some  of  the 
reformed  with,  for  permitting  ab«»olution 
lo  be  pronounced  by  persons  not  of  this 
order.    For  ia  the  ufOTiocial  Couocil  of 
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Sens,  A.  D.  152S;  which  was  before  that  of 
Trent,  and  twenty  years  before  the  com- 
piling our  Conamon  Prayer,  we  find  the 
Protestants  found  fault  with  for  affirming, 
that  laics  and  women  among  them  might 
pronounce  absolution  ;  which  indeed  was 
Luther's  opinion,  but  only  so  (as  Chem- 
nitius  explains  it)  that  in  case  of  extreme 
necessity  they  might  use  it;  which  doc- 
trine he  had  from  the  Papists  themselves 
— Niehoils;  and  see  his  long  note  on  the 
subject,  if  necessary,  in  his  '^  Commentary 
on  the  Common  Prayer,"  Evening  Service. 

In  the  diocese  of  Alexandria,  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  absolution  to  great  criminals 
and  scandalous  offenders  was  reserved  to 
the  patriarch;  as  appears  in  the  case  of 
Lamponianus,  an  excommunicated  pres- 
byter. "Though,"  says  he, "  he  expressed 
his  repentance  with  tears,  and  the  people 
interceded  for  him,  yet  I  refused  to  ab- 
solve him  J  only  assuring  this,  that  if  he 
should  be  m  manifest  danger  of  death,  any 
presbyter  should  receive  him  into  com- 
munion by  my  order."  And  in  general, 
in  the  primitive  Church,  the  granting  ab- 
solution to  reconcile  penitents,  was  the 
bishop's  sole  prerogative,  and  rarely  com- 
mitted to  presbyters;  but  never  to  dea- 
cons, except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity, 
when  neither  bishop  nor  presbyter  was  at 
hand. — Bingham. 

The  privilege  was  also  allowed,  in  times 
of  persecution,  to  martyrs  and  confessors 
in  prison ;  but  then  they  always  signified 
what  they  had  done  to  the  bishop. — See 
Cave's  Prim.  Ch. 

At  the  last  review  of  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  a.  d.  1661,  the  Presbyterian 
divines  requested  that, "  whereas  the  word 
minister,  and  not  priest  or  curate  (this 
statement  is  not  perhaps  quite  accurate), 
stands  in  the  rubric  for  the  absolution, 
and  divers  other  places,  this  usage  may 
be  continued."  To  wh  ich  the  Episcopalian 
commissioners  replied,  that  "it  is  not 
reasonable  the  word  minister  only  should 
be  used  in  the  Common  Prayer.  For  since 
some  parts  of  the  liturgy  may  be  performed 
by  a  deacon,  and  others,  such  as  absolution 
and  consecration,  by  none  under  the  order 
of  a  priest)  it  is  fit  that  some  such  word 
as  priest  should  be  used  for  those  offices 
which  are  appropriated  to  his  character, 
the  word  minister  being  of  too  loose  ana 
lax  a  signification  for  this  puipose."  Ac- 
cordingly the  word  ^'priest^^^  in  its  exclu- 
sive sense,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the 
word  deacon,  was  inserted,  and  the  sense 
of  the  Church  of  England  on  this  subject. 


ascertained  through  the  objection  made  by 
the  Presbyterian  divines,  was  adopted  and 
ratified  by  the  act  of  parliament 

In  the  primitive  Church,  the  deacon 
were  ranked  among  the  <'  sacred  oideisf 
and  though  their  office  has  not  alwtn 
been  so  accurately  defined  as  that  of  taa 
presbyters,  or  priests,  yet  in  the  Chnick 
of  England  they  are  to  most  parposei 
considered  as  an  inferior  degree  of^^llf 
priesthood.''  Their  duties  are  laid  down 
m  the  office  of  ''the  form  and  manner  of 
makinff  deacons ;"  and, ''  for  the  resolntioi 
of  all  doubts,"  the  preface  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  has  wisely  directed,  tbil 
"the  parties  that  so  donbty  or  divenelf 
take  anjTthing,  shall  always  resort  to  tht 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  by  his  disoe- 
tion  snail  take  order  for  the  qoietiog  asd 
appeasing  of  the  same ;  so  that  the  aant 
oraer  be  not  contrary  to  anything  eoih 
tained  in  this  book." 

It  has  generally  been  cnstomaiy  for 
deacons  to  substitute  a  prayer  taken  froa 
the  liturgy,  which  has  been  usually  one  of 
the  collects  in  the  conclusion  of  the  coah 
munion  service;  and  a  pious  commentator 
(Mr.  Waldo)  countenances  diis  by  wfw^ 
"  a  deacon,  when  he  officiates,  is  neverlo 
use  it,  but  is  to  offer  up  some  short  piajw 
in  its  stead."  But  this  is  improperly  stii 
For  if  a  deacon,  an  officiating  minister  of 
the  lowest  order,  may  be  considered  tf 
liberty  to  make  this  alteration  in  brraehof 
the  act  for  uniformity,  where  is  the  poiil 
at  which  he  shall  stop  ?  What  in  this  em 
he  should  do  seems  settled  by  the  anlbiH 
rities  referred  to  by  Shepherd. 

If  a  deacon  is  neither  to  read  the  tJbt^ 
lution,  nor  to  substitute  a  prayer  in  iH 
room,  what  is  he  to  do  ?  The  rule  is  plaia, 
and  leaves  him  no  alternative.  After  tbo 
confession,  he  is  to  remain  kneeling,  wd 
to  proceed  to  the  Lord's  prayer.  Tim 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  ^e  necesniy 
and  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  tht 

S remises.  Suspecting,  however,  the  nli- 
ity  of  my  own  arguments,  I  requested tko 
opinion  of  a  respectable  divine,  for  wbotf 
modesty  I  have  such  regard,  that  I  dan 
describe  him  only  as  having  been,  kt 
many  years,  the  confidential  and  intimais 
friend  of  Bishop  Lowth.  By  his  judgmsat. 
the  opinion  already  given  was  sanctiooed 
and  confirmed.  In  consequence  of  ftuther 
inquiry,  I  have  since  learned,  that  the 
heads  of  a  qathedral  church  lately  recoai- 
mended  the  same  practice.  It  is  the  bosi- 
ness  of  priest  vicars,  I  understand,  in  some 
cathedrals,  to  read  morning  and  evsniog 
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f'  and  it  once  happened,  that  a  dea- 
►  appointed  a  prieM  vicar.     When 
to  his  turn  to  olht^iale,  he  was 
I  To  omit  the  absolution,  and  after 
nfession  to  say  the  Lord's  prayer. — 
krd. 

IIEST^S  INTENTION.  (See  Biten- 
\ 
1 M  A  T  E .  (See  Arckbishop.)  The 
of  a  province,  who  presides  over 
The  division  of  England  into 
■s, introduced  primacie«t  among  ue, 
ury,  which  before  was  the  melro- 
ivea  lis  bishop  the  title  of  Primate 
gland  :  York,  only  that  of  Primate 
and.  The  former  has  some  juris- 
over  all  Enj^lantl,  while  tlie  fatter 
his  province. 

The  service  said  at  sun  rising. 
ml  Ihnrs.)  ' 
IITIVE  CHIJRCH.  (See  TrafH- 
The  Church  as  it  exisled  in  the  ages 
liatelj  after  ila  first  establishment, 
'is  near  connexion  wilti  the  apos- 
1  other  inspired  meOj  the  primiii^^e 
i  enjoyed  many  ailvanlagea^  of 
at  later  periods,  it  was  deprived, 
earliest  ages  we  naturally  look  for 
lions  of  obscurities  in  the  New  Tcs*- 
I  for  evidence  and  testimony  of 
>  of  fact  J  for  sound  interpretations  of 
I  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  the  gos- 
id  examples  of  undaunted  Christian 
n.  Hence  the  value  we  are  accus- 
to  attach  to  the  writings  which  have 
iown  10  us  from  the  Iirs*!  three  cen- 
idet  CiiRiiiiT;  and  this  case  is  con- 
•ly  enhanced  by  the  fervor,  the 
f  and  the  surpassing  eloquence 
adorned  the  Church  in  that  early 
ad  in  the  ages  followinjr.  These 
amiliarly  known  to  the  Reformers 
Church  of  England;  and  having 
Ae  primitive  Church  as  their  model, 
th»  best  witness  of  Catholic  princi- 
■,  they  transfused  its  spirit, 
t  liturgy,  but  into  the  whole 
superstructure  of  that  vene- 
they  aimed  to  restore.  How 
_  weeeeded,  is  evidenced  in  that 
appeal  which  Catholics  ever  make, 
Mhe  Apostolic  Church,  then  to  those 
ew  their  principles  from  it  along 
iW  infant  breath,  and  flourished 
I  in  an  age  when  in^^pirnlion  itself 
rcely  extinct.  That  Church  has 
to  dread  which  can  lay  its  stand- 
the  altitrs  of  antiquity «  and  return 
I  her  bosom,  signed  with  the  gflo- 
isiiEXioDy  of  a  Folycarp,  an  Ignatius^ 


a  Clementj  and  a  **  noble  army  of  mar- 
tyrs;^' nothing  has  she  to  dread  but  the 
possibility  of  declension,  and  unfaithful- 
ness to  her  sacred  trust, 

PRIOR.  (See  MmiL)  The  head  or 
superior  of  a  convent  of  monks,  or  the 
second  person  after  the  abbot, 

PRIORY,  (See  MoiiasteTy.)  A  house 
occupied  by  a  society  of  monks  or  puns, 
he  cnief  of  whom  waa  termed  a  prior  or 
prioress;  and  of  these  there  were  two  sorts: 
first,  where  the  prior  was  chosen  by  the 
convent,  and  governed  as  independendy 
as  any  abbot  in  his  abbey ;  such  were  the 
cathedral  priori,  and  most  of  those  of  the 
Augustine  order.  Secondly,  where  the 
priory  was  a  cell  subordinate  to  some  great 
abbey,  and  the  prior  was  placet!  or  dis- 
placed at  the  will  of  the  abbot.  But 
there  was  a  considerable  dilTeretice  in  the 
regulation  of  these  cells;  for  some  were 
altogether  subject  to  their  respective  ab- 
bots, who  sent  what  otRcers  and  monks 
they  pleased,  and  took  their  revenues  into 
the  common  stock  of  the  abbeys^ :  whilst 
others  consisted  of  a  stated  number  of 
monks^  under  a  prior  sent  io  them  from 
the  superior  abbey,  and  those  priories 
paid  a  pension  yearly,  a^  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  iheir  subjeciion^  but  acted  in 
other  matters  as  independent  bodies,  and 
had  the  rest  of  the  revenues  for  their  own 
use.  The  priories  or  celb  were  always  of 
the  same  order  as  the  abbeys  on  which 
they  dependedj  though  sometimes  their 
inmates  were  of  a  different  sex  ;  it  being 
usual,  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  for  the 
great  abbeys  to  build  nunneries  on  some 
of  iheir  manors,  which  should  be  subject 
to  their  visitation. 

Alien  priorUs  were  cells,  or  small  reli- 
gious houses  in  one  country,  dependent  on 
large  foreign  monasteries.  When  manors 
or  tithes  were  ^ven  to  distant  religious 
hcJUK»s,  the  monks,  either  to  increase  the 
authority  of  their  own  order,  or  perhaps 
rather  lo  have  faithful  stewards  of  their 
revenues,  built  convenient  houses  for  the 
reception  of  small  fraternities  of  their 
body,  who  were  deputed  to  reside  at  and 
go  vert  I  those  cells, 

PRISCILLIANISTS.  Certain  heretics 
whose  founder  was  Priscillian,  a  Spaniard 
of  noble  extraction,  very  wealthy,  and  en- 
dued with  much  wit,  learning,  and  elo- 
quence, Mark,  an  Egyptian  heretic, 
having  sown  the  errors  oi  Gnosticism  in 
Gaul,  went  into  Spain,  where  carnal  plea- 
sure, which  was  the  principal  article  of 
his  doctrine,  procured  him  quickly  a  great 
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many  disciples,  the  chief  whereof  was 
Priscillian,  who  covered  his  vanity  under 
the  appearance  of  a  profound  humility. 
He  taught,  besides  the  abominations  of  the 
Gnostics,  that  the  soul  was  of  the  same 
substance  with  God,  and  that  descending 
to  the  earth,  through  seven  heavens,  and 
certain  other  degrees  of  principality,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  evil  one,  who 
put  it  into  the  body,  which  he  made  to 
consist  of  twelve  parts,  over  each  of  which 
presided  a  celestial  sign.  He  condemned 
the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  animals,  and 
marriage  as  an  unlawful  copulation,  and 
separated  women  from  their  husbands 
without  their  consent;  and,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  man's  will  was  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  stars.  He  confounded  the 
holy  persons  in  the  Trinity  with  Sabellius, 
ordered  his  followers  to  fast  on  Sundays 
and  Christmas  Day,  because  he  believed 
Christ  had  not  taken  true  flesh  upon  him. 
Lying,  a  most  abominable  vice,  and  so 
contrary  to  the  God  of  truth,  was  a  thing 
tolerated  amongst  his  followers.  There 
was  a  volume  composed  by  them  called 
Libra,  because  that  in  the  twelve  questions 
in  it,  as  in  twelve  ounces,  their  whole  doc- 
trine was  explained.  Priscillian  broached 
his  heresy  in  the  fourth  century. 

PROCESSION  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 
As  the  Father  is  eternal,  without  begin- 
ning, so  is  the  Son  without  beginning,  the 
only  begotten  God  of  God,  Li^ht  of  light; 
being  very  God  of  very  God  :  m  like  man- 
ner the  Holt  Ghost,  without  beginning, 
has  proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  This  is  one  of  the  mysteries  which 
must  be  always  incomprenensible,  from 
our  inability  to  comprehend  an  eternity  a 
parte  ante.  In  all  discussions  relating  to 
these  subjects,  we  may  ouote  to  the  ob- 
jector the  wise  words  of  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen :  ''  Do  you  tell  me  how  the  r  ather  is 
unbegotten,  and  I  will  then  attempt  to  tell 
you  how  the  Son  is  begotten  and  the  Spi- 
rit proceeds." 

We  will  first  give  the  doctrine  as  stated 
in  the  articles  and  creed,  and  then  give 
from  Dr.  Hey  the  history  of  the  contro- 
versy which  has  long  subsisted  between 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Church. 

Of  the  Holt  Ghost  the  fifth  article  says: 
"The  Holt  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  is  of  one  substance, 
majesty,  and  glory,  with  the  Father  ana 
the  Son,  very  and  eternal  God." 

The  same  doctnne  is  declared  in  the 
Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds. 

In  the  Nicene  Creed  : 


'<  I  believe  in  the  Holt  Ghost,  who  pn- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Soi." 

In  the  Athanasian  Creed : 

"  The  Holt  Ghost  is  of  the  Fathb  wak 
of  the  Son,  neither  made  nor  created  nor 
begotten,  but  proceeding." 

In  the  fourtn,  fifth,  and  sixth  oeDtnM, 
various  disputes  took  place  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mac^onius  with  lespeet  to  the 
nature  and  procession  of  the  Holt  Gboii: 
It  may  be  particularly  mentioned,  with  i 
view  to  what  followed,  that  so  sooo  ai 
the  years  430  and  431,  in  the  Conneibof 
Alexandria  and  Ephesos,  it  was  declinA 
that  the  Holt  Ghost  proceedeth  from  ths 
Son  as  well  as  from  the  Fathkr.   In  older 
to  terminate  these  disputes,  the  Chuicb  ia 
general  made  a  sort  of  settlement  or  ds> 
termination  what   should  be   aceoonled 
Catholic  doctrine;  and,  to  aroid  luther 
adju stings  of  formularies,  agreed  that  m- 
thmg  should  from  that  time  be  odMlo 
those  then  under  consideration,    it  is  ]m^ 
bable,  that,  at  that   time,   the  aneauai 
whether  the  Holt  Ghost  should  ne  spo- 
ken of  as  proceeding  from  the  Finn 
and  the  Son  {F^lioqw  is  the  famous  woid}, 
did  not  occur  to  men's  minds.    fSftof* 
was  not  in  the  creeds,  though  it  wu  lot 
new.  The  students  in  the  Western  Choick 
seem  ere    long  to   have   contnclad  m 
opinion,  that  it  was  proper  for  them  le 
profess  in  a  creed,  that  the  Holt  Gioir 
proceedeth  from  the  Son;  they,  theieftM 
inserted  (or,  one  might  say,  reiloni^  J^ 
liogue,  meaning,  prorably,  no  hara(i;aBd 
then  the  Eastern  Church  thought  as  lidit 
of  complaining  as  the  Western  of  ofiwl* 
ing.     AAerwuds,   howerer,   cootentiaBi 
for  wordly  grandeur  produced  contentiw 
about  theological  truth.    Rome  andCo^ 
stantinople  were  rivals,  not  only  for  !■- 
perial  but  for  spiritual  pre-eminence.  TIm 
Patriarch  of  Constantmopto  ^yiwi  iu» 
self  Episcopus  OEcumenicus.    Uregorjihe 
Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  more  lovlf 
in  the  tide  he  assumed ;  he  »•«  *'' 


servorum^'  scilicet  Dei;  but  in  his  pretfls- 
sions  to  authority  he  was  equally  iinbi- 
tious.  The  patnarch  was  at  the  held  d 
the  Eastern  Church,  the  pope  of  the  West- 
ern. This  rivalship  made  the  Chniehei 
seek  occasions  for  blaminff  each  other, 
and  thus  the  insertion  of  FiiSo^  cane  to 
be  complained  of  as  a  breach  of  faith.  It 
was  defended  by  the  Western  Chmth, 
because  the  word  contained  right  dodrim: 
this  was  enough  to  make  Uie  EaUen 
Church  dispute  the  doctrine:  they  did  S0i 
and  the  dispute  still  subsists,  and  itill 
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cuD^es  a  separation  between  the  Eastern 
and  Wealem  Churches.  One  pope  (Leo 
UL)  i\id  once,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  order 
FUioque  to  be  put  out  of  the  creed,  at  the 
me  time  ratifying  the  doctrine  which  it 
mprehends  ;  but  he  could  only  prevail 
tlio^e  churches  which  were  under  his 
iiD mediate  sanction,  and  thai  only  for  a 
The  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
or  Eastern  Church  to  the  insertion 
^"-^  is  the  more  likely  to  be  owin^ 
to  some  worldly  consideration,  as  several 
of  the  Greek  fathers  have  the  doctrine  in 
tIm  r  works  clearly  expressed,— ifey,  (See 
i/>  ./  Gtef.) 

PROCESSION.    The  formal  march  of 
clergy    and    the   people    putting  up 
prayer. 

'fhe  first  processiona  mentioned  in  ec- 
sjaMical  liisiory  are  those  begun  at 
lOBntautinople  by  St,  Chrysoslom.  The 
Arians  of  that  city,  being  forced  to  hold 
iheir  meetings  without  the  town^  went 
thither  oi^ht  and  morning,  singins^  an- 
tht>mfi.  Cnrysostom,  to  prevent  their  per- 
verting the  Catholics^  set  up  counter  pro* 
cessions,  in  which  the  clergy  and  people 
marched  by  night,  singing  prayers  and 
hymns,  and  carrying  crosses  and  tlam- 
beanx.  From  this  period,  the  custom  of 
proce««sions  was  introduced  among  the 
Greeks,  and  afterwards  among  the  lAtins: 
but  ihey  have  subsisted  lonfjefT  and  been 
more  frequently  used  in  the  Western  than 
ir^  .L.  .  1. -T  ^^vj.j,  Church. 

<  >R.  Proctors  are  officers  es- 
U..*^.-*.^'.  to  represent^  in  j»d;^mentT  the 
pATties  who  empower  them  (by  warrant 
under  their  hands,  called  a  proxyj^  to  ap- 
p#ftr  for  them  to  explain  their  nghts^  to 
manage  and  instruct  their  cause,  and  to 
demand  judgment. 

The  representatives  of  the  clergy  in 
eofiTOcation  are  also  called  proctors. 

The  same  name  is  giving  to  university 
oncers,  whose  business  it  is  to  guard  the 
xnoraJs  and  preserve  the  cjuiei  of  the  uni- 
versity :  they  are  two  in  number,  and 
chosen  annually  by  the  several  colleges  in 
cycle. 

PROCURATION.  A  pecuniary  sum 
or  composition  by  an  incumbent  to  an 
ordinar}'  or  other  ecclesiastical  judge,  to 
eoTQCDUte  for  the  provi»«ion  or  entertain- 
ment, which  he  was  formerly  expected  to 
Dfovide  for  such  ordinary  at  the  time  of 

'sitafion.     (See  StfnodaL) 
PROFESSOR.    A  public  teacher  in  a 

aiver^ity. 

^FfiOPUECY.     (FiomiFf^ii-,)    The 


prediction  of  future  things,  (See  Scrip* 
tare,  Iwspirniion  of,  and  Miracles.} 

1»R0PHESY1N(;S.  Religious  exercises 
of  tlie  cler^jy  jn  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, instituted  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting knowledge  and  piety.  The  minis- 
ters of  a  particular  divbion  at  a  set  lime 
met  together  in  some  church  of  a  market 
or  other  large  town,  and  there  each  in 
order  explained,  according  to  their  abili* 
ties,  pome  portion  of  Scripture  allotted  to 
them  before.  This  done,  a  moderator 
made  his  observations  on  what  had  been 
saidj  and  determined  the  true  sense  of  the 
place,  a  certain  space  of  time  being  feed 
for  despatching  tne  whole.  These  exer- 
cises being  however  abused,  by  irregu- 
larity, disputations,  and  divisions^  were 
restrained. — Canon  72. 

PROPHET.  One  who  foretells  future 
events.  We  have  in  the  Old  Testament 
the  writings  of  sijcteen  prophets ;  that  is, 
of  four  greater  prophets,  anu  twelve  lesser 
prophets.  The  four  jjreater  prophets  are 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  EzeLiel^  and  Daniel. 
The  Jews  do  not  place  Daniel  among  the 
prophets,  because  (they  say)  he  lived  in 
the  splendor  of  temporal  tlignities,  and  a 
kind  of  life  different  from  other  prophets. 
The  twelve  lesser  prophets  are,  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Ob  ad  i  ah  ^  Micah,  Jonah,  Na- 
hum^  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Ze- 
chariah,  and  Malachi. 

PROPITIATION,  (See  Covenant  of 
Redemption^  Sucrijkc^  Atomment^  Satisfac- 
tion^ Jeims.)  Propitiation  is  originally  a 
I^atin  wordt  and  signifies  the  appeasing 
of  the  wradi  of  Con,  or  doing  something 
whereby  he  may  be  rendered  propitious, 
kind,  or  merciful,  to  us,  noiwithstantling 
that  we  have  provoked  him  to  anger 
by  any  sin  or  otTence  committed  against 
hira.  And  the  original  word,  IXafft^s^  is 
used  by  the  (creeks  exactly  in  ihe  same 
sense,  as  might  easily  be  shown.  Rut 
that  we  may  fully  understand  the  trne 
notion  of  the  word,  a5  it  is  here  used,  our 
best  way  will  be  to  consider  how  it  is  used 
in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, made  long  before  St.  John's  time ; 
for  he,  writing  to  tho^  who  were  gene- 
rally accustomed  to  the  words  and  phr3J«e« 
in  thai  translation,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
but  he  useth  this,  as  well  as  other  words^ 
in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  used  there :  for 
otherwise  ihey  would  not  so  well  have 
understood  him.  Now  there  we  find  that 
l^affKivBai  and  /^tXiiffao^i  all  along  answer 
to  the  ^33,  which  signifies  to  appease^  to 
pacifyi  10  lecoocUe,  a  pmmm  ckiiaftded,  lo 
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atone  or  make  him  at  one  again  with  the 
offender.  So  both  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek  words  are  nsed,  where  it  is  Miid, 
"  The  wrath  of  a  king  is  as  messengers  of 
deaths  but  a  wise  man  will  pacify  it." 
And  suso,  where  Jacob  having  sent  a  pre- 
sent before  him  to  his  brother  Es&xx,  that 
was  offended  with  him,  saith,  *'  I  will  ap- 
pease him  with  the  present  that  goeth  be- 
fore me."  He  calls  his  present  nnJO, 
a  word  commonly  used  for  offerings  to 
GrOD.  That  was  his  proj^itiation,  whereby 
his  brother  was  reconciled  to  him.  So 
were  the  sacrifices  of  the  Levitical  law : 
they  were  the  IXoa^o),  the  expiations,  or 
propitiations,  whereby  God  was  atoned  or 
appeased  towards  him  which  brought 
them;  or,  as  it  is  there  expressed,  they 
were  accepted  for  him,  to  make  atonement 
for  him.  And  when  a  man  had  thus  brought 
his  offering,  and  the  priest  had  therewith 
made  atonement  for  him,  for  the  sin  he 
had  commiued,  then  it  was  forgiven  him, 
as  we  often  read.  In  all  which  places, 
both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  before 
mentioned  are  used:  the  first  by  Moses 
himself,  the  other  by  the  Seventy  which 
translated  him.  And  therefore  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  Greek  word  coming 
from  the  same  root,  is  here  also  used  in 
the  same  sense  for  such  a  prophiation,  or 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  whereby  God  is  re- 
conciled, or  rendered  propitious,  to  us,  and 
our  sins  are  forgiven  us;  God  accepting, 
as  it  were,  of  that  sacrifice,  instead  of  the 
punishment  which  was  due  unto  us  for 
them. 

The  same  appears  also  from  several 
words  derived  from  the  same  Hebrew 
root,  as  n£33,  which  the  Seventy  sometimes 
translate  X^rpa,  or  >^^Tpov^  which  signifies 
a  ransom,  a  price  paid  for  the  redemption 
of  man's  life,  that  was  forfeited  by  any 
capital  crime,  something  given  in  recom- 

Eense  and  satisfaction  for  the  crime  where- 
y  it  was  done ;  sometimes  iWayftaj  com- 
mutation or  propitiation,  as  the  vulgar 
Latin  renders  it;  sometimes  vtoiKaOapiiaj 
^^ piaculunij^^  or  a  sacrifice  offered  for  the 
pur^n^  or  expiating  some  heinous  crime ; 
or  for  me  diverting  some  heavy  judgment 
from  one  to  another,  as  in  Prov.  xxi.  18, 
where  the  wise  man  saith,  "  The  wicked 
shall  be  a  ransom  (as  we  translate  it)  for 
the  righteous ,"  that  is,  as  he  himself  else- 
where explains  it,  "  The  richleous  is  de- 
livered out  of  trouble,  and  the  wicked 
cometh  in  his  stead."  Sometimes  they 
translate  it  ifiXoa^a,  propitiation,  expia- 
tion.   And  so  the  Jews  anciently  used  this 


word  in  their  common  dwcoone;  forwboi 
one  of  them  would  show  the  greatest  loft 
he  could  to  another,  he  woud  say,  tV 
'Jjn,  "  Behold,  let  me  be  his  expiatioiif* 
that  is,  as  one  of  their  most  leamoi  wiitnt 
interprets  it,  "  Let  his  iniquities  be  upot 
me,  that  I  may  bear  the  paniahments  of 
them,"  which  will  sive  us  great  light  iiM 
the  true  notion  of  tne  wora,  as  we  shal 
see  anon. 

Another  word  from  the  same  Hebrew 
root  is  onsD,  which   is  commonly  oied 
likewise   for   a   ransom,  atonement,  ei* 
piation,    propitiation,     or    the    lika    Ai 
when   we   read  of  the  o'"iOjn  fSD  At 
atonement  money.   The  Serenty   mte 
it  r6  ipY^piov  His  tiatpopasf  the  tHbute  mousy 
that  every  man  was  to  sive  for  the  lu- 
som  of  his  life,  when  me  people  wen 
numbered.    The  sin-ofTering  of  atonemsnif 
tHs  ifiXSatutj  of  propitiation,  as  the  Sevenlf 
translate  it.    The  ram  of  the 
in  the  Greek,  x^ar  t««  !Xm»d,  the  tan 
propitiation.    In  dl  whicn  places  went 
the  word  is  used  to  denote  something  o^ 
fered  or  laid  down  for  the  pardon  of  a 
man's  sins,  and  so  for  the  redempcioB  of 
his  life  that  was  forfeited  bv  them.   M 
that  which  is  most  obsenrabie  In  thbosM 
is,  that  the  great  day,  when  the  two  gMM 
were  chosen,  the  one  for  a  sin-offmgi 
with  the  blood  whereof  the   higfa-prieil 
made  atonement  for  the  people  in  the  BMMt 
holy  place ;  and  the  other  for  the  scip^ 
goat,  upon  the  head  whereof  he  coofeM 
and  laid  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  that 
sent  him  away  into  the  wilderness,  oofor 
to  be  heard  of  more:  this  day,  I  aty,ii 
called    O'TflDn  DV,    the    day    of   Hoot- 
ment,  or,  as  the  Seventy  render  it,  ^ 
ntv  iXaafioij  and,  which   is  the  samo,  mI 
iltXavMi,    the    day    of   propitiation.     To 
whicn  we  might  also  add,  that  the  lid  or 
cover  of  the  ark  where  the  law  Isy,  ii 
called   n"^flJ,  which  the   Seventy  tru^ 
late  iXturrHptovf    the    propitiatory,   we  tho 
mercy-seat. 

These  things,  I  confess,  may  seem  fooie- 
thing  too  nice  and  critical,  but  I  coald  vA 
but  take  notice  of  them  for  the  satis^ctioB 
of  myself,  and  of  all  that  understand  the 
original  languages,  as  being  of  great  vm 
to  our  finding  out  what  the  apostle  befo 
means  by  propitiaHon,  according  to  tho 
common  notion  of  the  word  he  tueth  ia 
those  dsiys,  and  among  those  to  whom  1m 
wrote ;  for  hereby  we  may  perceive,  ib«fi 
by  the  word  propitiation  here  used*  is 
meant  such  a  sacrifice  or  oflering  made  to 
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nor  the  sins  of  raen^  whicK  he  is 
ed  to  acrep!  of  as  a  sufficient  atone- 
and  satisfacliofi  for  l!ie  dishonor 
nd  injur)'  that  was  done  him  by  them^  bo 
s  DO!  to  require  the  punishments  which 
mfe  due  unto  him  for  them,  but  to  for- 
ixe  them  all,  and  lo  become  a^ain  as  kind 
ltd  propitious  to  the  persons  that  offended 
im  as  if  he  had  never  been  offended  by 
lem.  For  he  is  now  propitiated .  he  is 
acified  and  reconciled  lo  ihern :  he  re- 
Mve«  them  into  his  love  and  favor  again^ 
nd  so  into  the  same  slate  they  were  in 
efore  he  was  displeased  with  them.^ — 
tef?truilgt. 

PROPROCTORS.    Two  assistants  of  the 
roctorH  ID  the  universities  nominated  by 

PROSES,  There  are  hymns  in  the 
•Oman  Church  which  are  called  Prowr, 
'tosedi  a  tide  given  to  composilion  in 
ijfne.  in  which  the  law  of  mea^jure  and 
oaiiliiy  established  by  the  ancient  Creeks 
%d  Romans  are  neglected.  These  being 
ing  after  the  (iradual  or  Introils,  were 
tcewise  called  Sctjuatw.  Of  this  kind  is 
m  beautiful  Stabttt  Mattr.  The  use  of 
losing  began  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
mh  cenlUT)".^ — See  Burney^s  History  of 
k$nc.  An  uncharitabie  inference  having 
mn  drawn  from  the  epithet  "  beautiful*' 
Li^pg  been  applied  to  the  Stabat  Mater, 
\be  idolatry  of  tliat  composilion,  in 
of  the  contrary  principles  everj'- 
j  prevailing  in  this  dictionary^  had 
appmvedf  it  ie  necessary  to  state 
"be  epithet  has  reference  only  to  the 

TESTA  N'T.  The  designation  of 
Oiestant  is  used  in  England  as  a  general 
rwn  to  denote  all  who  protest  against 
ipery-  Such,  however^  was  neither  the 
igitjal  acceptation  of  the  word^  nor  is  it 
B  f-eu^  in  which  it  is  still  applied  on 
B  CoDtinent.  It  was  originally  given  lo 
oso  who  protested  against  a  certain 
icree  issued  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V, 
mI   ihe   Diet   of  Spires^   in    1529. — Mo- 

On  the  Continent  it  is  applied  as  a  term 
distinguish  the  Lutheran  communions. 
b«  Lutherans  are  called  Protestants;  the 
alv'inistg,  the  Reformed.  The  use  of  the 
ord  among  ourselves  in  a  sen^e  different 
EWn  ihal  adopted  by  our  neighbors 
>foad,  has  sometimes  led  to  curious  mis- 
km^  The  late  Mr.  Canning,  for  instance, 
;  his  zeal  to  f^upport  the  Romanists,  and 
M  being  sufficiently  well  inf*liucied  in 
ci^leii  of  the  Church  of  England^ 


assumed  it  as  if  it  were  an  indisputable 
fact,  thaty  being  Protestants^  we  must  hold 
the  doctrine  ol  consubstantiation.  Having 
consulted,  probably,  some  foreign  history 
of  Protestantism^  he  found  that  one  of  the 
tenets  which  distinguishes  the  "  Protes- 
tant.^^ t.  e.  the  Lutheran^  from  the  **  Re- 
formed/' L  e.  the  Calvin ists,  is  that  the  for- 
mer maintains,  the  latter  denies,  the  dogma 
of  consubstantiation. 

It  is  evident  that  in  ottr  application  of 
the  word  it  is  a  mere  term  of  negation. 
If  a  man  says  that  he  is  a  Protestant,  he 
only  tells  us  that  he  is  not  a  Romanist;  at 
the  same  time  he  may  be,  what  is  worse, 
a  Socinian»  or  even  an  infidel,  for  these 
are  all  united  under  the  common  principle 
of  protesting  against  popery.  The  ap- 
pellation is  not  given  to  us,  as  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  in  any  of  our  formularies^ 
and  has  chiefly  been  employed  in  politi- 
cal warfare  as  a  watchword  to  rally  in  one 
band  all  who,  whatever  may  be  their  re- 
ligious differences,  are  prepared  to  act 
politically  against  the  aggressions  of  the 
Romanists.  In  this  respect  it  was  par- 
ticularly useful  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
volution; and  as  politics  intrude  them- 
selves into  all  llie  considerations  of  an 
Englishman,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  term  is  endeared  to  a  powerful  and 
influential  party  in  the  state.  But  on  the 
very  ground  that  it  thus  keeps  out  of 
view  distinguishing  and  vital  principlee, 
and  unites  in  apparent  agreement  those 
who  essentially  tlitfef,  many  of  our  divines 
object  to  the  use  of  the  word.  They  con- 
tend, with  good  reason,  that  it  is  quite 
absurd  to  speak  of  the  Proiestatit  rthgiorif 
since  a  religion  must  of  course  be  dis- 
tinguished, not  by  what  it  renounces,  but 
by  what  it  professes:  they  apprehend  that 
it  has  occasioned  a  kind  of  sceptical  habit, 
of  inquiring  not  how  much  we  ought  to 
belie vcy  but  how  much  we  may  refuse  to 
believe:  of  looking  at  what  is  negaiive 
instead  of  what  is  positive  in  our  religion ; 
of  fearing  to  inquire  after  the  truthj  leal 
it  should  lead  lo  something  which  is  held 
by  the  Papists  in  common  with  ourselves, 
and  which,  (Afr^re,  as  some  persons  seem 
lo  argue,  no  *ound  Protestant  can  hold ; 
forgetting  that  on  this  principle  we  ought 
to  renounce  the  liturgy,  the  sacrament?, 
the  doctrine  of  the  TutiJiTV,  the  divinity 
and  atonement  of  Christ, — nay,  the  very 
Bible  itself.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that 
some  writers  have  scrupled  to  u*e  the 
word.  But  although  it  is  certainly  absurd 
10  epeak  of  the  Protestant  rtligtonf  i,  e.  a 
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negalive  religion,  yet  there  is  no  absurdity 
in  speaking  of  the  Church  of  England^  or 
of  ine  Church  of  America,  as  a  Prolestani 
Church;  the  word  Church  conveys  a  posi- 
tive idea,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  whv 
we  should  nol  have  aho  a  negalive  appel^ 
lation.  If  we  admit  that  the  Church  of 
Home  is  a  true  though  a  corrupt  Churchy 
just  as  a  felon  is  a  man  though  a  bad  man, 
It  la  well  to  have  a  term  by  which  we  may 
always  declare  that,  whde  we  hold  w 
common  with  her  all  that  she  has  which  is 
catholic,  scriptural,  and  pure,  we  proteal 
for  ever  against  her  multiplied  corruptions. 
Beiiides,  the  word,  whetner  correctly  or 
not,  is  in  jjeneral  Uf?e,  and  is  in  a  certain 
senro  applicable  to  the  Church  of  England; 
il  is  jiurelyj  ihereforej  better  to  retain  it, 
only  with  this  underi*ta!iding,  that  when 
we  call  ourselves  Proleslants,  we  mean  no 
more  to  profess  that  we  hold  communion 
with  all  partiefi  who  are  so  styled,  than  the 
Church  of  England,  when  in  her  creeds 
and  formularies  she  designates  herself  not 
as  the  Protestant  but  as  the  Catholic  Church 
of  this  country,  intends  lo  hold  communion 
with  those  Catholic  Churches  abroad  which 
have  infused  into  their  system  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Protestant  is 
our  necralive,  Catholic  ourdelinitive^  name. 
We  tell  the  Papist  that  with  respect  to 
him  we  are  Protestant ,  we  tell  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenter  that  with  respect  to  Jiim 
we  are  Catholic  ;  and  we  may  be  called 
Protestant  or  Protesting  Catholics,  or,  as 
Bome  of  our  writers  describe  us,  Anglo- 
Catholics, 

[The  coostitutional  title  of  the  American 
Church,  is  **  The  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  Slates  of  America." 
It  has  been  well  said  in  reference  to  this 
fact,  that  this  word,  Protestant,  was  not  an 
accident  but  a  principle — a  great  principle. 
Jt  was  not  inconsiJeratelVj  but  conside- 
rately, introduced  in  the  title.  It  would  be 
a  libel  on  those  who  put  it  there  to  suppose 
it  had  no  meaning.  Its  historical  import 
was  in  the  mind  of  all  the  world.  It  h  a 
great  word,  and  carries  in  it  the  most  preg- 
nant histories  the  pen  of  man  has  ever  re- 
corded. The  entire  hisiory  of  the  Refor- 
mation itself  is  there.  The  history  of  the 
Church  of  Englantl.  as  a  Protestant  Church, 
ia  there.  The  religious  and  political  his- 
tory of  all  Christendom,  for  more  than 
lliree  centuries  is  there.  The  history  of 
ihe  greatest  crimes  that  have  everatHicied, 
and  of  the  most  eminent  virtues  that  have 
adorned  humanity,  is  there.  There  is  not 
another  word  in  any  or  in  all  languages,  of 
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an  historical  import,  more  highly  charged 
with  meaning  than  this.  And  it  is  trot  i 
word  that  could  sleep  in  men's  mlmhjU 
one  of  insignificance, or  in  regard  to  whiA 
men  could  be  indifferent. 

The  organization  of  the  American  Ealf- 
copal  Church,  independent  of  the  moUMf 
Church,  as  the  United  States  were  ituk* 
pendent  of  the  mother  country,  was 
event  of  no  mean  consideration ;  arkl 
title  which  she  was  to  wear  in  all 
time,  in  the  ears  of  the  worM 
records  of  history,  was  to  be 
her  character  and  of  her  pu^uaju 
any  say,  that  they  who  decreed  thif  titk 
did  not  understand  this?  Or  that  the  Chan^ 
herself  from  that  time  lo  this,  or  that  tbi 
public  have  not  understood  it?  If  thtn 
be  any  single  fact,  that  could  ddiensin 
the  genius'  of  the  American  Kpiscofd 
Churchj  more  than  another,  ii  it  iht 
original  besiowment  and  her  proud  kuW 

3uent  wearing  of  this  name  of  Protefltaot, 
own  to  this  time.    The   battle  betwiii 
Papal  power  and  freedom  or.     *  .<> 

can  continent  is  yet  in  the  -  n- 

But   come   it   must^  and  '■*\he    i 
Episcopal  Church   in  the  I'nitt  ; 
must  have  her  part  in  it.     We  k 
in  what  form  il  will  break  forth  t>i 
He  that  is  forewarned, should  K*^  * 
The  Protestant  Episcopal  i 
shrink  from  the  contest.       ^.  _    -^ 
the  beginning  tlung  her  banner  out  m  tet 
name,  and  still  proudly  wears  it.    She  oif 
not  have  been  fully  conscious  of  bar  4#^ 
tiny  when  she  spread  it  to  the  breeze    Bst 
there  it  is  in  her  nand ;  there  it  is  tikbaptiML 
on  her  forehead :  and  the  fteotimetHf  iktf 
and  irradi cable,  is  in  her  heart.  It  i^m  fil^ 
meni  of  her  genius,  and  a  perradiiu;  «* 
Her  anlagontsmto  Rome  was  »uck^  (itifi 
her  mother's  breast;  is  in  her  blond,  tul 
sinews,  and  bones;  and  she  mitil  ceiilio 
be,  before  she  can  cease  to  be  Proi*ttBlJ 
PROTEV A  NGELION.    The  nanif  of  • 
book  attributed  to  St.  James  the  Apoii^i 
which  treats  of  the  birth  of  ihr*  1^1***^- 
Virgin  and  that  of  our  Sa\ 
brought  first  from  the  East  L 
GreeK,  who  translated   it   imo   L*uii.  i^* 
firming  that   it  is  publicly  read  m  lb* 
Eastern  Church,  and  formerly  belttrtit  ^ 
have  been  written  by  St  Jani#a|  fifvi  faii^ 
op  of  Jerusalem ;  but  the  £i^e%  of  wlic^ 
it  is  full,  disprove  this. 

PROTHESIS.  The  place  to  ■  Au^ 
on  which  the  elements  in  the  eoebf^ 
are  placed,  previously  to  their  t»etmc  ^ 
as  ao  oblation  on  the  altar*    CiUfa  ih^ 
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3ence,    Tfie  word  proOiesis    {^poeartr) 

b  derived   from   the   leniDle   service,  in 

irbich  the  placing  of  ihe  siiow-bread  was 

"laflpcl  h  wpiOttrtt  tuv  itprwr,  aotJ  ihe  bread 

'  i^roi  mi  ^f»Hta£^,  i,  e.  the  loaves  set 

before  the  Lord. 
I  HONOTARY.    A  word  that  h^^  a 
significatJOd  in  the  Greek  Church 
l»F*u  v^iiat  it  has  m  the  I^tin;  for  in  tlie 
^P  il  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  great 
^Bers  of  the  Church  of  Constat  tin  ople^ 
^k  takes  place  next  to  the  patriarch,  ami 
PHle«  all   despatches    he    eemb  to  the 
pond  seignor;  besides  which  he  is  em- 
iinwerf*d  to  have  an  inspection  over  the 
rs    of   the    law^   into   purchases^ 
iij  the  liberty  given  to  elavea:  but 
;ii  Ihe  Koman  Church  they  were  formerly 
^lletl  prothonotaries  who  had  the  charge 
n<T  the  act»  of  the  martyrs,  and  tir- 
oes of   their  death ;    a    title    of 
ion  or  whereunlo  b  aseribed  many  privi- 
legitimalising   bastard s^  making 
flolic  notaries,  doctor:*  of  divinity,  of 
anon  and  civil  law:  they  are  twelve 
amber. 

flOVlDENCE,  The  superintendence 
ch  (jJod  exercises  over  the  creation.  In 
tie  very  notion  of  a  Creator  this  power  is 
Rlftlied.  The  work  of  a  creature  may 
rootifiDa  afler  tts  authors  death :  because 
be  work  of  a  creature  does  not  depend 
ipon  him  who  waa  the  author  of  it,  but 
ipoti  ^ome  pre-existing  things  wliich  were 
iDt  created  by  him  but  merely  combined. 
HThile  the  pre-existing  things  remain  in 
M)fnbinatiou, the  work  lasts;  out  when  the 
>f«-existing  thing  or  things  are  removed, 
"  '"  *---}v  perishes.  A  house  survives  the 
'  and  builderj  because  the  pre- 
^.1-  ,„  things,  the  stones  for  inslaucej 
md  Ihe  morlar,  remain  in  comBiiiation. 
Jul  the  works  of  Gon  are  not  combinations; 
hejf  are  creations ;  things  farmed  out  of 
tothiiig.  The  pre-existing  Being  on  whom 
bey  depend  is  God,  and  Goi>  only.  If 
2oi>  be  removed  from  them  they  must 
>eii^lt.  His  presence  is  their  support. 
dut  when  Goo  is  present,  he  is  present  as 
m  acting  and  intellitjent  being.  There- 
of e  we  say,  that  what  in  his  wisdom  he  cre- 
Rlhai  by  his  providence  he  sustains. 
,e  gtneral  providence  of  God  is  seen 
e  Taws  of  Nature,  and  the  universe 
tiay  be  compared  to  a  great  machinej  the 
Krbale  of  which  ha«  been  put  into  motion 
|>y  the  Creatort  who  watches  over  his 
irorkft.  and  prevents  disorder  and  confu- 
itou.  According  to  these  laws^  the  earth 
lo  its  anncial  couraej  the  moon 


observes  its  regular  changes,  the  seasons 
come  round  at  iheir  stated  periods,  and 
the  tideSj  in  all  their  variety,  keep  their 
courses. 

But  although^  to  a  certain  extent,  we 
perceive  that  there  is  such  regularity  in 
the  order  of  events,  that  Nature  may  he 
fiaid  to  be  bound  by  laws;  yet,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  find  that  there  is  an  occasional 
and  not  unfrequent  interference  with  those 
laws.  Thi?  fact  is  expressed  in  every 
langtiage  in  which  words  occur^  equivalent 
to  our  expressions  of  luck,  chanccj  good 
or  ill  fortune.  According  lo  the  laws  of 
Nature,  (he  harvest  follows  the  seed-time; 
but  the  husbandman  is  sometimes  db>ap- 
pointed  in  his  ju^t  hopes :  the  race  is  to 
the  swift,  and  the  battle  lo  the  strong,  ac- 
cording lo  the  laws  of  Nature;  but  acci- 
dents 80  frequently  occur,  that  we  find 
that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  bailie  to  the  strong.  These  devia- 
tions from  the  laws  of  Nature,  the  S^crip- 
tures  teach  us  to  refer  to  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  God,  and  this  interference 
with  the  laws  of  Nature  we  regard  as  his 
particular  providence. 

Relying  on  his  general  providence,  we 
labor  and  adopt  the  beat  means  for  the 
furtherance  ot  our  ends:  we  plants  we 
sow,  w^e  endeavor  to  be  swift  or  strong. 
Believing  in  hh  purticular  providence,  we 
prav.     (See  Prayer.) 

l^ROVINCE.  The  limits  of  an  arch- 
bishop^s  Jurisdiction,  as  the  diocese  is  the 
limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop: 
and  so  provincial  constitutions,  provincial 
court.*,  provincial  synods,  pro vincial  canons, 
are  the  canona>  synods,  courts,  and  con- 
slitutions,  which  have  authority  within 
the  rule  of  a  single  archbishop.' 

PROVISIONS.  An  oppressive  inven- 
tion of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  whereby  the 
right  of  patronage  of  ecclesiastical  benefices 
was  arbitrarily  suspended  by  the  pope, 
that  he  might  present  his  own  creatures, 
and  make  provision  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land for  foreign  ecclesiastics.  This  usur- 
pation of  the  pope  occasioned  much  dis- 
content in  the  Church  of  England  ;  and 
at  one  lime  the  evil  had  become  so  iii- 
lolerable,  that  il  oocasionet!  frightful  dis- 
turbances. The  Pope  (Gregory  IX,)  had 
granted  a  provi<<ion  on  the  patronage  of 
one  Sir  Robert  Thwinge^  a  Yorkshire 
knight^  who  resented  it  ao  highly  as  to 
associate  with  him  self  some  eighty  others, 
who  had  received  the  like  treatment,  by 
whom  the  persons  of  foreign  ecclesiastics 
were  seized^  atid  even  the  pope's  envoy  a 
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murdered.    The  king»  Henry  lU,  set  him- 
self lo  restore  peace ;   and  Thwiage,  be- 
taking himseltto  Rome^  was  reconciletl  to 
the    pope^   and    recovered    his    right    of 
patronage;  and    the   pope  concede*^  '*  ■' 
there  should  be  in  future  no   pro\  i 
except  in  beneiices,  in  the  palroiiu^ 
ecclesiastical  per&ons  or  bodies.     Thest 
had  usually  found  more  defenceless,  a 
therefore  over  them  he  sliii  exercifled  I 
usurped  authority. 

PSA LMOD Y.     The  art  or  act  of  eingit 
p&alms.     Pijialmody  was  always  esleeme 
a  confiiderable  part  of  devotion^  and  usuall 
performed  in  the  standing  posture ;    and 
as  to  the  manner  of  pronunciation^  ih* 
plain  6ons  was  sometimes  used,  being  i 
centie  inJieclion  of  ihe  voice^  not  much 
diiTerent  from  readings  like   the  chant  tn 
cathedrals*  at  other  fimea  more  arliticial 
compositions  were  used,  like  our  anthems, 

PSALMS.  The  Book  of  Hymm,  The' 
Book  of  Psalm**  is  a  collection  of  hymns  • 
or  luicred  songs  in  praise  of  GoDj  and 
consislB  of  poems  of  varioue  kinds.  They 
are  the  production  of  diiTerent  persons 
but  are  generally  called  the  Paalms  of 
David  J  because  a  great  part  of  them  wat 
composed  bv  him,  and  Daviii  himself  b 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Psalmist. 
We  cannot  now  ascertain  all  the  p?alrn? 
written  by  David,  but  their  number  pro- 
bably exceeds  seventy  ;  and  much  \ei>B  are 
we  able  to  discover  the  authors  of  the 
other  psalms,  or  the  occasions  upon  which 
ihey  were  composed  ;  a  few  of  them  were 
written  after  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity. 

The  whole  collection  of  p!*alms,  usually 
divided  into  fwe  books,  is  eminently  pro- 
phetical of  the  Messiah.  The  first  book 
tegins  with  the  tst  and  ends  with  the 
41st  psalm,  and  the  Hebrew  word  Le 
David,  of  or  toncerning  David  (or,  as  we 
may  read  according  lo  the  true  meaning  ' 
of  the  word,  concerning  the  Beloved)^  oo-  I 
curs  before  almost  every  psalm.  The  2d 
book  begins  with  the  42d  ps^alm,  the  2d 
with  the  73d  psalm  ^  the  Ith  with  the 
90th  psalm,  and  is  continued  lo  the  106lh. 
The  5th  and  last  book  opens  with  the 
107th.  The  seven  penitential  psalms  are, 
e,  32,  38,  51,  102,  130,  J  4 3. 

PSALTER.  The  book  in  which  the 
ppalms  are  arranged  for  the  service  of  the 
Church,  The  division  of  the  psalms  into 
dailv  portions,  as  given  in  our  Prayer 
Books,  has  been  done  with  a  view  to  coa* 
venience.     Something  like  this  has  lockg 
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w  tmdftimis  and  ceremonies  of  the 
hurch*  which  be  not  repugnanl  to  the 
HHtd  of  God,  and  be  ordained  and  ap- 
ired  by  common  nuthorilyj  ought  to  be 
'^openly  (that  others  may  fear  lo 
e)»  as  he  ihat  otlentls  against  the 
•  order  of  the  Church,  and  hurts 
-ity  of  the  magisirate^  and  wounds 
lencea  of  weak  brethren.  Every 
or  national  Churchy  hath  au- 
^  ordain  J  change,  and  abohsh  the 
BB  or  rites  of  the  Churchy  or- 
n!y  by  maa's  authority;  so  that 
|b«  done  to  edifying. 
6v  Whoever  shall  afhrni  that 
land  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
by  law  established  are  wickedj 
Lian,  or  superstitious ;  or  such  a^^ 
nmanded  by  lawful  amhority^men 
}  Xealously  aitd  godly  affected  may 
IftJiy  good  conscience  approve  them; 
or,  as  occasion  requirelh^sub- 
nto  ihero ;  let  them  be  excommu- 
I  ipsa  fadOy  and  not  restored  until 
hi,  and  publicly  revoke  such  his 
I  effors. 
non  80,  The  churchwardens  or 
I  of  even-  chu  rch  and  chapel  shal  I . 
barge  of  the  parish,  provide  the 
I  Common  Prayer,  lately  explained 
'bw  points  by  his  majesty -s  autho- 
ording  to  the  laws  and  his  high* 
arogative  in  that  behalf;  and  that 
convenient  speed,  hut  at  the 
t  within  two  months  after  the  pub- 
I  of  ihese  our  constitutions,  Kvery 
01  prebendary,  of  every 
or  collegiate  church,  and  all 
and  other  heads,  fellows,  chap- 
od  tutor?  of  or  in  any  college,  hall, 
"  learniug,  or  hospital,  and  every 
ifeesor  and  reader  in  either  of  the 
ties,  or  in  every  college  elsewhere, 
very  parsion  vicar,  curate,  lecturer, 
y  other  person  in  holy  orders,  and 
ttoolmaster  keeping  any  public  or 
J  ichool,  and  every  person  inetrucl- 
r  leiching  any  youth  in  any  house  or 
as  tutor  or  school  master, 
I  be  incumbent,  or  have  [lossession 
anery ,  ca  n  on  ry ,  p  r e  be  n  d  ^  m  aste  r- 
dahiDi  fellowship,  professor's  place 
r'a  place}  parsonage^  vicarage,  or 
r  eccle«iautical  dif;nity  or  promo- 
__  ftny  curate-s  place,  lecture,  or 
,r  ahall  instruct  or  teach  any  youth, 
'  or  schoolmasterj  shall  at  or  Lefore 
,  to  be  incumbent,  or  having 
Bion  aforesaidj  subscribe  the  declara* 
iJtoUowixig :  '*  I,  A.  B.J  do  declaxe,  that 


I  eaoon, 


^^fe 


hir  of 


I  on 


I  will  conform  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Charch 
of  England,  as  it  is  no  w  by  law  established. " 
( 13  &  14  Chades  11.  c.  4, 5. 8,  and  1  William, 
sess.  1,  c.  8,  s.  11.)  And  no  form  or  order 
of  common  prayers,  adminiatralion  of  sa- 
craments, rites,  or  ceremonies  shall  be 
openly  used  in  any  church,  chap  el  ^  or  other 
place^  than  that  which  is  prescribed  in  the 
said  book  (s.  17), 

By  Canon  4.  Whosoever  shall  affirm, 
that  the  form  of  God's  worship  in  the 
Church  of  England,  established  by  law, 
and  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  administmtlon  of  sacraments^ 
is  a  corrupt,  superstitious  or  unlawful 
worship  of  God,  or  con  tain  eth  anything 
in  it  that  is  repugnant  to  the  Scriptures, 
let  him  be  excommunicated  ipso  Jhdo^ 
and  not  restored  but  by  the  bishop  of  the 
place,  or  archbishop,  after  his  repentance 
and  public  revoiiation  of  such  his  wicked 
errors. 

By  Canon  38.  If  any  minister,  after  he 
halh  subacriped  lo  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  shall  omit  to  use  the  form  of  prayer, 
or  any  of  the  orders  or  ceremonies  pre- 
scrihed  in  the  Communion  fiookj  let  nim 
be  suspended ;  and  if  after  a  month  he  do 
not  reform  and  submit  himself,  let  him  be 
excommnnicaied ;  and  then  if  he  shall  not 
Bubinit  himself  within  the  space  of  another 
raonthi  let  him  be  deposed  from  the  mi- 
nistry. 

Canon  18.  No  raan  shall  cover  his  head 
in  the  church  or  chapel  in  the  time  of 
divine  service,  except  he  have  some  in* 
6rmi(y ;  in  which  case  let  him  wear  a  night- 
cap, or  coif.  All  manner  of  persons  then 
present  shall  reverently  kneel  upon  their 
knees,  when  the  general  confession,  litany, 
or  other  prayers  are  read  ;  and  shall  stuna 
up  at  thesayingof  the  Belief,  according  lo 
the  rules  in  thai  behalf  prescribed  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  And  likewise, 
when  in  time  of  divine  service  the  Lord 
Sesvs  shall  be  mentioned,  due  and  lowly' 
reverence  shall    be   done   by  all  persons 

f) reseat,  as  it  hath  been  accustometf  *,  te&ti- 
ying  by  these  outward  ceremonies  and 
gestures  their  inward  humility^  Christian 
resolution  J  and  due  acknowledgment  that 
the  LoRiJ  Jksus  Christ,  tije  true  eternal 
Sojj  of  God,  is  the  only  Saviodr  of  the 
world,  in  whom  alone  all  the  mercies, 
graces,  and  promises  of  God  to  mankind, 
for  this  life  and  die  life  to  come,  are  I'ully 
and  wholly  comprii^ed.  And  none,  either 
man,  woman,  or  child^  of  what  catling 
soever,  shall  l>e  otherwise  at  $uch  times 
busied  in  the  church,  than  in  quiet  atten- 
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ditions  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  wbich  be  not  repugnant  to  the 
^on\  of  GoTiy  and  be  ordained  and  ap- 
prored  by  common  aothorityj  ought  to  be 
rebuked  openly  (that  otliersj  may  fear  lo 
do  the  like),  as  he  tliat  odends  against  the 
common  order  of  the  Church,  and  hurts 
the  authority  of  the  magistratej  and  woirndg 
the  consciences  of  weak  brethren.  Every 
particular  or  national  Church,  hath  au- 
thority to  ordaioj  change,  and  abolish  the 
ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Churchj  or- 
jned  only  by  man's  authorily;  so  that 
"^  liings  be  done  to  edifying. 
t^anon  6.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that 
S  riles  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
jiand  by  law  estabhshed  are  wicked^ 
ti-K?l>ristiaE,  or  superstitious;  or  such  as, 
being  commanded  by  la wfid  auihorilyT  men 
,  ^ho  are  zealously  and  goilly  aflected  may 
.  not  with  any  go  ode  on  science  approve  them, 
i»e  them,  or,  as  occasion  re(juireih,5ub» 
ftpribe  ynlo  them;  let  them  be  excommu- 
Jiicated  i/ao  fadOy  and  not  restored  until 
J)e  repentf  and  publicly  revoke  such  kis 
kicked  errors. 
Spy  Canon  80,    The  churchwardens  or 

It  thf 


_  (tmen  of  every  church  and  chapel  shalL 
the  charf^e  of  the  parish,  provide  the 


^Ook  ot  Common  Prayer,  lately  explained 
?  some  few  points  by  his  majesty- s  autho- 
f^y,  according  to  the  laws  and  his  high- 
Nif'a  prerogative  in  that  behalf;  and  that 
J'^ith  all  convenient  speed,  but  at  the 
faftbe.M  within  two  months  after  the  pub- 
Vifthing  of  these  our  constitutions.  Every 
Jf***  canon,  or  prebendary,  of  every 
Hjliedral  or  collegiate  church,  and  all 
IKiters  and  other  heads^  fellows^  chap- 
tlinsy  and  tutors  of  or  in  any  coUege,  hall, 
tkofide  of  learning,  or  hospital ^  and  every 
public  professor  and  reader  in  either  of  the 
universities,  or  in  every  college  elsewhere, 
and  every  parson  vicar,  curate,  lecturer, 
uid  every  other  person  in  holy  orders,  and 
every  w^hoolraaster  keeping  any  public  or 
priiate  school,  and  every  persoR  instruct- 
ing or  teaching  any  youth  m  any  hous«  or 
pnvate  family^  as  tutor  or  schoolmasleri 
who  f^hatl  be  incumbeut,or  have  poss'Cssion 
of  any  deanery,  canonry,  prebendj  master- 
ibtp,  neadflhip^  fellowship,  professor's  place 
or  reader's  place,  pare^onage,  vicarage,  or 
iny  other  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  promo- 
tiQQ^  or  of  any  curate':*  place,  lecture,  or  ] 
•cboo)«  or  shall  instruct  or  teach  any  youthj 
ft>  ttttor  or  schoolmaster^  shall  at  or  ocfore 
huadmiseion  lo  be  incumbent^  or  having 
I^OMewioQ  aforesaid;  subscribe  the  declafa- 
|I0I1  foUowkg:  "  I,  A.  B.,  do  declaroj  tbat 


I  will  conform  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  it  is  now  by  law  established/'' 
( 13  &  14  Charles  II.  c.  4,  s.  8,  and  1  Wdliam, 
sess.  1,  c.  8,  s.  1 1.)  And  no  form  or  order 
of  common  prayers,  administration  of  sa- 
craments, rites,  or  ceremonies  shall  be 
openly  uf^ed  in  any  churchj  chapel,  or  other 
place,  than  that  which  is  prescribed  in  the 
said  book  (s.  17), 

By  Canon  4.  Whosoever  shall  affirm, 
that  the  form  of  God's  worship  in  the 
Church  of  England,  established  by  law, 
and  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  administration  of  sacratnentf^. 
is  a  corrupt,  superstitious  or  unlawful 
worship  of  God,  or  contaiueth  anything 
in  it  that  ia  repugnant  to  the  Scriptures, 
let  him  be  excommunicated  ipso  facto, 
and  not  restored  but  by  the  bishop  of  the 
place,  or  archbishop,  after  his  repentance 
and  public  revocation  of  such  his  wicked 
errors. 

By  Canon  38.  If  any  minister,  after  he 
hath  subscriped  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  shall  omit  to  use  the  form  of  prayer, 
or  any  of  the  orders  or  ceremonies  pre- 
scribed in  the  Communion  Book,  let  him 
be  suspended ;  and  if  after  a  month  he  do 
not  reform  and  submit  himself,  let  him  be 
excommunicated ;  and  then  if  he  >hall  not 
submit  himself  within  the  space  of  another 
month,  let  him  be  deposed  from  the  mi- 
niMry. 

Canon  18.  No  man  shall  cover  his  head 
in  the  church  or  chapel  in  the  time  of 
divine  service,  except  he  have  some  in- 
firmity; in  which  case  let  him  wear  a  night- 
cap, or  coif.  All  manner  of  persons  then 
present  shall  reverently  kneel  upon  their 
Icneesj  when  the  general  confession,  litany, 
or  other  prayers  are  read ;  and  shall  stana 
up  at  the  saying  of  the  Belief,  according  to 
the  rules  in  that  behalf  prescribed  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer-  And  likewise, 
when  in  time  of  divine  service  the  Lord 
Je^us  shall  be  mentioned,  due  and  lowly 
reverence  shall  be  done  by  all  persons 
preseul,  as  it  hath  been  accustomed  ;  testi- 
fying by  these  outward  ceremonies  and 
geslures  their  inward  humility,  Christian 
resolution,  and  due  acknowledgment  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ifje  true  eternal 
Son  of  Gon»  is  the  only  Saviour  of  the 
world,  in  whom  alone  all  the  mercies, 
graces,  and  promises  of  God  to  mankind, 
for  this  li/e  and  the  life  to  come,  are  fully 
and  wholly  compri^d.  And  none^  either 
man,  woman,  or  child,  of  what  calling 
soever,  shall  he  otherwise  at  such  times 
busied  in  the  church,  than  in  quiet  attea- 
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murdered.  The  king,  Henry  III.,  get  him- 
self lo  restore  peace;  and  Thvvingej  be- 
taking  hlrnaelf  to  Rome,  was  reconciled  lo 
ibe  pope,  and  recovered  his  right  of 
patronage;  anJ  the  pope  conceded  that 
there  should  be  in  future  no  provisions, 
except  vn  benefices,  in  the  pairona;^e  of 
ecclesiai^tical  persons  or  bodies.  These  he 
had  u«iually  tound  more  defenceless^  and 
therefore  over  them  he  Bliil  exercised  his 
usurped  authority. 

P.S A  LMODY.  The  art  or  act  of  singing 
psalms.  Psalmody  was  always  esteemed 
a  considerable  part  of  de  vol  ion,  and  usually 
performed  in  the  *itanding  po^slure ;  and, 
as  to  the  manner  of  pronunciation,  the 
plain  Fong  was  sometimes  used,  being  a 

fende  inflection  of  ihe  voice^  not  much 
liferent  from  reading,  like  the  chant  in 
cathedrals;  at  other  times  more  artificial 
com  poi?  it  ions  were  used^  like  our  anthems. 

PSAUIS.  The  Book  of  Htjmns.  The 
Book  of  Psalms  is  a  collection  of  hymns 
or  sac  fed  songs  in  praise  of  Gop,  and 
consists  of  poems  of  various  kinds.  They 
are  the  proituclion  of  dilTerent  persona, 
but  are  generally  called  the  Psalms  of 
David,  becaufcM*  a  great  part  of  them  was 
compo^d  by  him,  and  David  himself  is 
distinguishea  by  the  name  of  the  Psalmist, 
We  caimot  now  ascertain  all  the  ppalms 
written  by  David,  but  their  number  pro- 
bably exceeds  seventy  ;  and  mnch  less  are 
we  able  to  discover  die  authors  of  the 
oUier  psalms,  or  the  occasions  upon  which 
ihey  were  composed  ;  a  few  ol  them  were 
written  after  the  return  from  ihe  Baby- 
lonian captivity. 

The  whole  collection  of  psalms,  usually 
divided  into  five  books,  is  eminently  pro- 
phetical of  the  Messiah.  The  first  book 
Degins  with  the  1st  and  ends  with  the 
41  si  psalm,  and  the  Hebrew  word  Le 
David,  of  or  comennng  David  (or,  as  we 
may  rea^l  according  to  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word,  concerning  the  Beiovcd)^  oc- 
cur* before  almost  every  psalm.  The  2d 
book  begins  with  the  42d  p^alm,  the  3d 
with  the  73d  p^lm,  the  4  th  whh  the 
90th  psalm,  and  is  continued  to  the  t06th. 
The  5th  and  last  book  opens  with  the 
107th.  The  seven  penitential  pBalms  are, 
6,  32,  38,  51,  102,  J30,  143. 

PSALtER.  The  book  in  which  tho 
p«atms  are  arranged  for  the  service  of  the 
Church.  The  division  of  the  psalms  into 
daily  portion s^  as  given  in  our  Prayer 
Books,  has  been  done  with  a  view  to  con- 
venience.    Something  like  this  has  loug 
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prevailed  in  the  Church,  but  withooi  iii 
regidfirity  and  system-     Thus  in  CffJ]!, 
at  first y    in   some    places,  they  read  08 
psalmi^:  in  others,  50;  and  afterwmnU  ilu| 
all  agreed  to  recite  12  only.    Columlmfi«^ 
in  hisrule,  appointed  the  number  of  pwtiw 
to   vary  according  to  the  seascro*  of  di^ 
year,  and  the  length  of  ibe  nights ;  90lli 
sometimes  75  were  sang-     Jn  the  nioiu^ 
tones  of  Armeuia  they  repeat  99  psala 
to   the   present  day.     Previoiisly  \n  ik 
reform  of  our  offices,  the  £ngh^' 
prescribed  12  psalms  for  the  noc 
at  that  period  the  number  wm  reiSuofti  ai 
an  avenge  lo  three,  by  the  divisioa  d  tk 
ll9th,  and  by  reckoning  some  c  '  ^ '  ^ 
psalms  as  each  more  mxt  oo«- 
the   present  arrangement  the  n- 
divided  into  60  portions,  two  of  v 
appointed    for  each   day   ot   thu   :_  -. 
Selections  are  also  set  forth  by  the  Ami  f 
rican  Church,  which  may  t>t*  i3*.»*il  \ii4M 
of  the  regularly  appoij; 

The  custom  of  rep-  , 

aheinately,  or  verse   by   vei!?e,  l»ii«i« 
the  minister  and  the  people,  is  probill  * 
designed  to  supply  the  place  of  the  it 
cient  autiphoHy  or  the  responsive  nhttlh 
of   the    psalms    by    two    *^ 
This  latter  practice  is  still  r 
cathedrals  of  England,  and  !>►  mnw  I'lisk 
live  than  the  alternate   reading  now  fH 
vailing  in  parish  churches. 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP.    (See  F 
IMtirgif,)    The  90th  Canon  orda 
churchwardens    or    questmen    v\    'n" 
parish,   and  two   or  three  mor/-    : 
persons  to  be  chosen  for  er 
Si  slants,  shall  diligently  se 
parishioners  duly   resort  %< 
upon  all  Suudavs  and  holy^! 
continue  the  w^ole  time  of  dtvu^ 
and  all  such  as  shall  be  found  sla^ ' 
ligent  in  resorting  to  the  cbnich 
no  great  or  urgent  catise  of  abeet 
shall  earnestly  call  upn     '^  - 
due  monition  (if  they  an 
present  them  to  the  ord in, n  »  «»  m.i  i^— 
Article  20.    The  Church  'hmth  pourt 
decree  rites  or  ceremonies  that  ant  Ml 
contrary  to  Gon's  word- 
Article   34.      It   is  not  naeiMaiy  M 
traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in  aUfibeM 
one,  or  utterly  like ;  for  at  all  tiiaes  All 
have  been  dtverSf  and   may  be  efaufP 
ac4;ording  lo  the   diversity  of  ooittMM 
times,  and  men's  manners:  so  thai  a 
be  ordained  against  Gqd»  wold    viw 
soever  through  his  privatn  judpomd  wA* 
ingly  and  purposely  dodi  ogm^f  biM^ 
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murdered.  The  king^  Henry  IIL,  ^t  kim- 
sclf  to  restore  peace;  and  Thwinge,  be- 
taking hiraselt  lo  Rome,  was  reconciled  to 
the  pope,  and  recovered  his  right  of 
patronage;  and  the  pope  conceded  that 
there  should  be  in  future  no  provisions, 
except  in  benelices,  in  the  patronage  of 
ecclesiastical  persons  or  bodies.  These  he 
had  u. usually  lound  more  defenceless^  and 
llierelbre  over  them  he  stili  exercifled  his 
u«*urped  authority. 

PSALMODY,  The  arl  or  act  of  singing 
psalrnft.  Psalmody  was  always  esteemed 
a  considerable  part  of  devotion,  and  usually 
perfonned  in  the  standing  posture;  anti 
as  to  the  manner  of  pronunciation,  the 
plain  song  wa%  sometimes  used^  being  a 
frenlle  intiection  of  the  voice,  not  much 
different  from  reading,  like  the  chant  in 
cathedrals;  at  olher  times  more  artiJicial 
compositions  were  used,  like  our  anthems. 
— Bingham. 

PSALMS,  ne  Book  of  Hymns.  The 
Book  of  Psalms  is  a  collection  of  hymns 
or  sacred  songs  in  praise  of  God^  and 
consists  of  poems  of  various  kinds.  They 
are  the  production  of  different  persons, 
but  are  generally  called  the  P(*alms  of 
David,  because  a  great  part  of  them  was 
composed  by  him,  and  David  him^lf  b 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  PsalmisL 
We  cannot  now  ascertain  all  the  psalms 
written  by  David,  but  their  number  pro- 
bably exceeds  seventy  ;  and  much  Iciss  are 
we  able  to  discover  the  authors  of  the 
other  psalms^  or  the  occasions  upon  which 
they  were  composed  ;  a  few  of  them  were 
written  after  the  return  from  the  Baby* 
Ionian  captivity. 

The  whole  colleetion  of  p^ms,  usually 
divided  into  five  books,  is  eminently  pro- 
phetical of  the  Messiah.  The  first  book 
begins  with  the  I.5I  and  ends  with  the 
41  fit  pealm,  and  the  Hebrew  word  Le 
David,  of  or  conctming  Dand  (or,  as  we 
may  reail  according  to  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word  J  concerning  the  Beloved)^  oc- 
curs before  almost  every  psalm.  The  2d 
book  begins  with  the  4 2d  psalm ^  the  3d 
with  the  73d  psalm,  the  4lh  with  the 
»Oih  psalm,  and  is  continued  to  the  lOGth. 
The  5th  and  last  book  opens  with  the 
107tL  The  seven  penitential  psalms  are, 
6»  32,  38,  51,  102,  130,  143. 

PSALTER.  The  book  in  which  the 
psalms  are  arranged  for  the  service  of  the 
Church.  The  division  of  liie  psalms  into 
daily  portions,  as  given  in  our  Prayer 
Books,  has  been  done  with  a  view  to  con- 
vaoienca.     Something  like  this  has  long 


prevailed  In  the  Church,  bot  witbooti| 
regularity  and  system^  Thus  in 
at  first,  in  some  places,  ibey 
psalms;  in  others,  50;  and  afterw^fditbi; 
all  agreed  to  recite  12  only.  Colonihuni^ 
in  his  rule,  appointed  the  number  of  pidn 
to  vary  according  to  the  seaMNiM  of  tb 
year,  and  the  length  of  the  nights;  w^ 
sometimes  75  were  sung,  tn  the  moni^ 
teries  of  Armenia  they  repeat  9%  pialmi 
to  the  present  day.  Previoualr  in  lit 
reform  of  our  offices,  the  EngUsa  QraiA 
prescribed  ]2  psalms  for  the  noctum;  bit 
at  that  period  the  number  was  reduml 
an  average  to  three,  by  the  division  off 
11 9th,  and  by  reckoning  some  oibm li" 
psalms  as  each  more  than  ooe.  ** 
the  present  arrangement  the  mIq 
divided  into  60  portions,  twoof  whicbf 
appointed  for  each  day  of  the  a 
Selections  are  also  set  forth  by  th«  . 
rican  Church,  which  mav  be  o.^ed  { 
of  the  regularly  appoiiiii  i^-. 

The  custom  of  rept 
alternately,  or  verso  by  veroe, 
the  minister  and  the  people,  ia  pfMif 
designed  to  supply  the  place  of  iht  ia* 
cient  aiiliphon,  or  the  responsive  chintiaf 
of   the    psalms    by    two    dl-  t 

This  latter  pracijce  is  slill  re  a 

cathedrals  of  England,  and  is  nww  jinoj*" 
tive  than  the  aliemate  reading  now  ps^ 
vailing:  in  parish  churches, 

PUBLIC  VVORSIUP.     (See  /W«ifai|, 
Uturgy,)     The  90lh  Canon  ord&ios:  Tk 
churchwardens    or    questmen   of  jMCf 
parish,   and  two  or  three  mora  diasMl 
persons  to  be  chosen  for  sitle^roen  w  » 
sistants,  shall  diligently  see  that  ill  l^ 
parishioners  duly   re?iort  to  tbeii  elmrii 
upon  all  Sundays  and  holydaya,  and  ll^ 
continue  the  whole  time  of  divine  ^ertiee; 
and  all  such  as  shall  be  found  »iadc  or  i^ 
tigent  in  resorting  to  the  cbutcb  [tainof 
no  frreat  or  urgent  cause  of  absence),  tbej 
shall  earnestly  call  upon  them ;  and  dbf 
due  monition  (if  they  amend  tiol\,  ditf  aU 
preeent  them  to  the  ordinary  ol  the  1 ' 

Article  20.  Tlie  Church  hath  ^ 
decree  rites  or  ceremonies  that' 
contrary  to  God's  word. 

Article   34.      It   is   not   Of 
traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in  ill  j 
one,  or  utterly  like ;  for  at  all  tin 
have  bean  divert,  aud   may  b© 
according  to  the  diversity  of 
times,  and  men's  manners-  Mkibai  1 
be  ordained  against  Gov  s  «ront 
soever  through  his  private  jadgmairt  | 
in^ly  and  purposely  doth  openly  ' 
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the  tradilions  and  ceremoniea  of  the 
Chttfch.  which  be  not  repugnatit  to  the 
i»oH  of  Go'D,  and  be  omained  and  ap- 
proved by  common  authority,  ought  to  be 
rebuked  openly  (that  others  may  fear  to 
do  the  like),  as  he  that  olTends  aijainst  the 
common  order  of  the  Church,  and  hurts 
ihe  authority  of  the  iBagbirate,  and  wounds 
ihe  consciences  of  weak  brethren.  Every 
jiarticular  or  national  Church,  hath  au- 
ihority  to  ordain,  change,  and  abolish  the 
ceremonies  or  riles  of  the  Churchy  or* 
dained  only  by  man^s  auihorily;  so  that 
aJl  things  be  done  to  edifying. 

Canon  6,  Whoever  ehal  affirm  that 
ihe  ritet^  and  ceremonies  of  the  ChMreh  of 
England  by  law  established  are  wicked, 
anti-chri^tian,  or  superstitious;  or  such  as^ 
being  commanded  by  lawful  authority,  men 
who  are  zealously  and  godly  affected  may 
not  with  any  good  conscience  approve  them, 
ose  ihem,  ofi  as  occasion  requiieth^ sub- 
scribe unto  them  ;  let  them  be  exconnmu- 
nicated  ijtso  fado^  and  not  restored  until 
he  repent,  and  publicly  revoke  such  his 
wicked  errors. 

By  Canon  80.  The  churchwardens  or 
qae^nnen  of  even-  church  and  chapel  shall. 
at  llie  charge  of  the  parish^  provide  the 
Book  o*  Common  Prayer,  lately  explained 
in  aome  few  points  by  his  majesty's  autho- 
rity, according  to  the  laws  and  his  high- 
iHMs^a  prerogative  in  that  behalf;  and  that 
with  all  convenient  speed,  but  at  the 
further  within  two  months  after  the  pub- 
liabing  of  these  our  constitutions.  Every 
deaiii  canon,  or  prebendary,  of  everj' 
cathedral  or  colley;iate  church,  and  all 
masters  and  other  heads,  fellows,  chap- 
lains, and  tutors  of  or  in  any  college,  hall, 
^lloiMe  of  learning,  or  hospital^  and  every 
^  iblic  professor  and  reader  in  either  of  Ihe 
^liversities,  or  in  every  college  elsewhere, 
and  every  parson  vicar,  curate,  leelnrer, 
and  every  other  person  in  holy  orders,  and 
every  sen oolra aster  keeping  any  pnblic  or 
private  school,  and  every  person  instruct- 
ing or  leaching  any  youth  m  any  houee  or 
pnvate  family,  as  tutor  or  schoolmaster, 
who  shall  be  incumbent,  or  have  possession 
of  any  deanery,  canonry,  prebend,  master* 
abip^oeadship,  fellowship,  professor^s  place 
or  reader^s  place,  parsonage,  vicarage,  or 
amy  other  ecclesiasiical  dignity  or  promo- 
tion, or  of  any  curate's  place,  lecture,  or 
icbool,  or  shall  instract  or  teach  any  youth, 
aa  tutor  or  schoolmaster,  shall  at  or  before 
hia  admission  to  be  incumbent,  or  having 
pOAsession  aforesaid,  subscribe  the  declara- 
.liqa  following:  *U,  A.  B.,  do  declare,  that 


I  will  conform  to  the  liturgy  of  Ihe  Church 
of  England,  a* it  is  now  by  law^  established.'' 
( 13  &  14  Charles  H.  c.  4,  s.  8,  and  1  William, 
sess.  1,  c.  8,  s*  11.)  And  no  form  or  order 
of  common  prayers,  administration  of  sa- 
cramentii,  rites,  or  ceremonies  shall  be 
openly  used  in  any  church,  chapel,  or  other 
place,  ill  an  that  w^hieh  is  prescribed  in  the 
said  book  (s*  17). 

By  Canon  4.  Whosoever  shall  affirm, 
that  the  form  of  God's  worship  in  the 
Church  of  England,  established  by  law, 
and  contained  in  the  Book  of  CornmoQ 
Prayer  and  administration  of  sacrament,^, 
ts  a  corrupt,  superstitious  or  unlawful 
worship  of  God,  or  containeih  anything 
in  it  that  is  repugnant  to  the  Scriptures, 
let  him  be  excommunicated  ipso  facfo^ 
and  not  restored  but  by  the  bishop  of  the 
place,  or  archbishop,  after  his  repentance 
and  public  revocation  of  such  his  wicked 
errors. 

By  Canon  38.  If  any  minister,  after  he 
hath  subscriped  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  shall  omit  to  nse  the  form  of  prayer, 
or  any  of  the  orders  or  ceremonies  pre- 
scribed in  the  Communion  Book,  let  nim 
be  suspended  ;  and  if  after  a  month  he  do 
not  relorra  and  submit  himself,  let  him  be 
excommunicated ;  and  then  if  he  shall  not 
submit  himself  within  the  space  of  another 
month,  let  him  be  deposed  from  the  mi- 
niplry. 

Canon  18>  No  man  shall  cover  his  head 
in  the  church  or  chapel  in  the  lime  of 
divine  service,  except  he  have  some  in- 
firm uy  ;  in  which  case  iel  him  wear  a  night- 
cap, or  coif.  All  manner  of  persons  then 
preseut  shall  reverently  kneel  upon  their 
knees,  when  the  general  confession,  litany, 
or  other  prayers  are  read ;  and  shall  stand 
up  at  thesayingof  the  Belief,  according  to 
t!ie  rules  in  that  behalf  prescribed  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  And  likewise, 
when  in  time  of  divine  service  the  Lord 
Jesus  shall  be  mentioned,  due  and  lowly 
reverence  shall    be   done   by  all  persons 

f)reseut,  as  it  hath  been  accustometl ;  le«ti- 
ying  by  these  outward  ceremonies  and 
gestures  their  inward  humility,  Christian 
resolution,  and  due  acknowledgment  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Curist,  tlie  true  eternal 
Son  of  God,  is  the  only  Savjoor  of  the 
world,  in  whom  alone  all  the  mercies, 
graces,  and  promises  of  God  to  mankind, 
for  this  life  and  the  hfe  to  come,  are  fully 
and  wholly  comprised.  And  none,  either 
man,  woman,  or  child,  of  what  calhng 
soever,  shall  he  otherwise  at  such  lime^ 
busied  in  the  church,  than  in  quiet  attea- 
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murdered.  The  king,  Henry  IIL,  set  hira- 
eelf  la  restore  peace;  and  Thwinge^  be- 
taking himself  10  Rome,  was  feccmt'iletl  to 
ibe  pope,  and  recovered  his  05 hi  of 
patronage;  and  ihe  pope  conceded  that 
there  should  be  in  future  no  provis-ion^. 
except  in  benefices,  in  the  patronage  of 
ecclesiastical  persons  or  bodies.  These  he 
had  usually  found  more  defenceless,  and 
therefore  over  thera:  he  alill  exercised  his 
uisurped  anlhority. 

PSAUMODY.  The  art  or  act  of  singing 
peal  IBS.  Psalmody  was  always  esteemed 
a  considerable  part  of  devotion  ^  and  usuallv 
performed  in  the  standing  posture ;  and. 
as  to  the  nianner  of  proriunciaiion,  the 
plain  pong  was  eometiraes  used,  being  a 
centle  inflection  of  the  voice,  not  much 
different  £rom  reading,  like  the  chant  in 
cathedrals;  at  other  limes  more  artificial 
compositions  were  used,  like  our  anthems. 
— Btngfiam. 

P>iALMS.  The  Book  of  Hymns.  The 
Book  of  Psalms  is  a  collection  of  hymns 
or  sacred  eongs  in  praise  of  GoDj  and 
consists  of  poems  of  various  kinds.  They 
are  the  produciion  of  different  persons. 
but  are  generally  called  ihe  Piims  of 
David,  because  a  great  part  of  ihcm  was 
composed  by  him,  and  David  himself  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Psalm i.^l. 
We  cannot  now  asceriain  all  the  psalms 
written  by  David,  but  their  number  pro- 
bably exceeds  seventy  ;  and  much  less  are 
we  able  lo  discover  tlie  authors  of  ihe 
olher  psalmSj  or  the  occasions  upon  which 
they  were  composed  j  a  few  of  ihem  were 
written  after  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonian eaptivit)'. 

The  whole  collection  of  pi^atms,  usually 
divided  into  five  books,  is  eminently  pro- 
phetical of  the  Messiah.  The  first  book 
begins  with  the  1st  and  ends  with  the 
41st  psalm,  and  the  Hebrew  word  Le 
David,  of  or  concerning  Darid  (or,  as  we 
may  read  according  to  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word,  concerning  tfu  Bchved)^  oc* 
curs  before  almost  every  psaJin.  The  2d 
book  begins  with  the  42d  psalm,  the  3d 
with  the  73d  psalm,  the  4th  with  the 
Doth  psalra,  and  is  continued  to  the  106lh. 
The  5th  and  la^t  book  opens  with  the 
107th.  The  seven  penitential  psahras  are, 
6,  32,  38,  51,  102,  130,  143. 

PSALTER.  The  book  in  which  the 
psalms  are  arranged  for  the  service  of  the 
Church.  The  division  of  the  psalms  into 
daily  portions,  as  given  in  our  Prayer 
Books,  has  been  done  with  a  view  lo  con- 
venience.    Something  like  this  has  long 


prevailed  in  the  Chureb,  but  vilbooiii 
regularity  and  system-     Thus  io  foli 
at   first,    in   some    places,  they  wom 
psalms:  in  others,  50;  and  afterwanli  tbej 
all  agreed  to  recite  12  only.    Columb«o^ 
in  his  rule,  appointed  the  number  of  pilai 
lo   vary  according  to  the  seasons  of  ibe 
year,  and  tlie  length  of  the  nights;  fotktf 
sometimes  T5  were  song.     In  ihe  mMii»» 
leries  of  Armenia  they  repeat  *i  pMlw 
to  the  present  day,     Previoualr  lo  Ai^ 
reform  of  our  offices,  the  Eaglisli  C 
prescribed  12  psalms  for  the  oootttiti;! 
at  that  period  the  number  wms  ridacrol 
an  average  to  three,  by  the  division  of  ih* 
tl9th,  and  by  reckoning  some  otber las| 
psalms  as  each  more  th&a  otie.    Uidtf 
ihe   present   arrangemeni  the  pnln 
divided  into  60  portions,  iwoof  whichl 
appointed    for  each   day   of   the 
Setections  are  also  set  forth  by  the 
rican  Church,  which  may  be  lued  in 
of  the  regularly  appointed  ponions. 

The  custom  of  repealing  the  pi 
alternately,  or  verse  by  verse,  bin 
the  minister  and  the  people^  Is  probi  ^^ 
designed  to  supply  the  pWe  of  the  » 
cient  an  tip  hon^  or  the  responsive  chsotiAj 
of  the  psalms  by  two  diietioct  eboim 
This  latter  practice  ia  aiiU  retaioid  in  ihi 
cathedrals  of  England,  am)  is  mon  pna^ 
live  than  the  alternate  reading  oo«  f^ 
vailing  in  parish  churches, 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP.     (See 
IMurgif.)    The  90th  Canon  ordain*: ' 
churchwardens    or    questmen   of   f 
parish,   and  two   or  three  more  4iii 
persons  to  be  chosen  for  side»iDeQ  or  1^ 
sistanis,  shall  diligently  see  cli«t  all  ^ 
parishioners  duly   resort  to  their  rlisndb 
upon  all  Sundays  and  holyda)**.  aft^l  *lww 
continue  the  whole  time  of  <' ' 
and  all  such  as  shall  be  foun<  1 
ligent  in  resorting  to  the  c'l 
no  great  or  urgent  cause  of  ji 
shall  earnestly  call  upon  thr 
due  monition  (if  they  amend  j 
present  ihem  to  the  ordinary  u«  i 

Article  20,    The  Church  bilk 
decree   rites  or  oeremooi^e  Huki 
contrary  lo  Goo^s  word. 

Article    34.      It   is  not   necr^ 
traditions  and  ceremonies  I 
one,  or  utterly  like;  for  at    1 
have  been  diversi  and   ma;i 
according  to   the   diversity 
times,  and  men^s  maim* 
be  ordained  agaiuBt  (> 
soever  through  his  oriv 
ingly  and  purposely   ^'^ 
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Ilie  traJitlons  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Churck  which  be  not  repugnaiil  lo  the 
ywoTi\  of  GoDf  and  be  onlained  atid  ap- 
|>roreii  by  ooramon  authority,  ought  lo  be 
rebuked  openly  (that  others  may  fear  to 
do  the  like),  as  he  diat  otlends  against  the 
OOOimon  order  of  the  Church,  aod  hurts 
ihm  authority  of  the  niagklratOi  and  wounds 
**  onsciences  ofweak  brethren.  Every 
alar  or  national  Church,  hath  au- 
ui<-ui«y  to  ordain,  change,  and  abolisli  the 
eeremonies  or  rites  of  the  Church,  or- 
dained only  by  man^s  authority;  so  that 
all  things  be  done  to  edifying. 

Canon  6.  Whoever  shaft  afRrm  that 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England  by  law  established  are  wicked, 
SAti^christian,  or  superi^titious;  or  such  a5| 
being  commanded  by  lawful  authority,  men 
who  are  zealously  and  godly  aflfected  may 
nut  withanygoodconscience  approve  them, 
Qd6  thefOf  or,  as  occasion  re(|uireth|  sub- 
scribe unto  them;  let  them  be  excommu- 
nicated ipso  fado^  and  not  restored  unttl 
he  repent,  and  publicly  revoke  such  his 
wicked  errors. 

By  Canon  80.  The  churchwardens  or 
qtiestmen  of  every  church  and  chapel  shall. 
at  the  charge  of  the  parish,  provide  the 
Book  *d  Common  Prayer,  lately  explained 
in  some  few  points  by  hjs  majesty's  autho- 
rity, according  to  the  laws  and  his  hi^h- 
ne^a  prerogative  in  that  behalf;  and  that 
with  all  convenient  speed,  but  at  the 
furthest  within  two  months  after  the  pub- 
lishing of  these  our  constitutions.  Every 
canon,  or  prebendary,  of  even' 
edral  or  collegiate  church,  and  all 
^crs  and  other  heads,  fellows,  chap* 
IS,  and  tutors  of  or  in  any  college,  hall^ 
use  of  learning,  or  hospital,  and  every 
blic  professor  aod  reader  in  either  of  the 
iversities,  or  in  every  college  elsewhere^ 
and  evef)^  par5>on  vicar,  curate,  lecturer^ 
and  every  other  person  in  holy  orderst  and 
every  schoolmaster  keeping  any  public  or 
private  school,  and  everv  person  instruct- 
ing or  teaching  any  youth  in  any  house  or 
private  Jamily,  as  tutor  or  schoolmaster, 
who  tiiftll  be  incumbent,  or  have  possession 
of  any  deanery,  canonry,  prebend,  master- 
ahip,  headship,  fellowship,  professor^s  place 
or  reader's  place,  parsonage,  vicarage,  or 
any  other  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  promo- 
tion, or  of  any  curate'^  place,  lecture,  or 
school,  or  shall  instruct  or  teach  any  youth, 
as  tutor  or  schoolmaster,  shall  at  or  before 
hia  admission  to  be  incumbent,  or  having 
poasession  aforesaid,  subscribe  the  deelara- 
tiotk  foUowiog:  *'  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare,  that 


I  will  conform  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  it  is  now  by  law  establ i**hed. '' 
(13&]4CharlesILc.4,8.  8,and  I  William^ 
sess.  1,  c.  8,  8.  1 1.)  And  no  form  or  order 
of  common  prayers^  administration  of  sa- 
craments, riles,  or  ceremonies  shall  be 
openly  used  in  any  church,  chapel,  or  other 
place,  than  that  which  is  prescribed  in  the 
said  book  (s.  17). 

By  Canon  4.  Whosoever  shall  affirm, 
that  the  form  of  Goo's  worship  in  the 
Church  of  England,  established  by  law, 
and  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  administration  of  sacraments, 
is  a  corrupt,  superstitious  or  unlawful 
worship  of  God,  or  containeth  anything 
in  it  that  is  repugnant  to  the  Scriptures, 
let  him  be  excommunicated  ipso  faclO) 
and  not  restored  but  by  the  bishop  of  the 
place,  or  archbishop,  after  his  repentance 
and  public  revocation  of  such  his  wicked 
errors. 

By  Canon  38.  If  any  minister,  after  he 
hath  subscriped  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  shall  ozoit  to  use  the  form  of  prayer, 
or  any  of  the  orders  or  ceremonies  nre- 
scribed  in  the  Communion  Book,  let  mm 
be  suspended;  and  if  after  a  month  he  do 
not  relorm  and  submit  himself,  let  him  be 
excommunicated ;  and  then  if  he  shall  not 
submit  himself  within  the  space  of  another 
month,  let  him  be  deposed  from  the  mi- 
nistry. 

Canon  18.  No  man  shall  cover  hie  head 
in  the  church  or  chapel  In  the  time  of 
divine  service,  except  he  have  some  in* 
firmity ;  in  which  case  let  him  wear  a  night- 
cap, or  coif.  All  manner  of  persons  then 
present  shall  reverentlv  kneel  upon  their 
knees,  when  the  general  confeesion.  litany, 
or  other  prayers  are  read ;  and  shall  stand 
up  at  iheFayingof  the  Belief,  according  to 
the  rules  in  that  behalf  prescribed  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  And  likewise, 
when  in  time  of  divine  service  the  Loud 
Jcjua  shall  be  mentioned,  due  and  lowly 
reverence  shall  be  done  by  all  persons 
present,  as  it  hath  been  accustomed ;  lesii- 
tying  by  these  outward  ceremonies  and 
gestures'  their  inward  humility,  Christian 
resolution  J  and  due  acknowleJgraent  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  eternal 
Son  of  Goo,  is  the  only  SAviotja  of  the 
world,  in  whom  alone  all  the  mercies, 
graces,  and  promises  of  God  to  mankind, 
for  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  are  fully 
and  wholly  comprised^  And  noQei  either 
man^  woman,  or  child,  of  what  calhng 
fioever,  shall  be  otherwise  at  such  times 
busied  in  the  church,  than  in  quiel  attea* 
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dance  to  hear,  mark^  and  unders^tand  Lhat 
which  is  read,  preachedj  ar  ministered : 
saying  in  iheir  due  ptacea  audibly  with 
the  minister,  the  confession*  I  he  Lord's 
prayer,  and  the  creed^  and  making  such 
other  ana wDfs  to  the  public  prayers  as  are 
appointed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer: 
neither  shall  they  disturb  the  service  or 
ecrmon,  by  walking^  or  talking,  or  any 
other  way;  nor  depart  out  of  the  church 
during  the  lime  of  divine  service  or  ser- 
mon, without  some  urj^ent  or  reasonable 
cause. 

Canon  14.  The  Common  Prayer  shall 
be  Faid  or  sung  distinctly  and  reverently, 
upon  such  days  as  are  appointed  to  be  kept 
holy  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
their  eves,  and  at  convenient  and  usual 
times  of  those  days,  and  in  such  places  of 
every  chyrcli,  as  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
or  ecclesiastical  ordinary  of  the  place  shall 
think  meet  tor  the  largeness  or  straitness 
of  the  same,  so  as  the  people  may  be  most 
edified.  All  ministers  likewise  shall  ob* 
serve  the  orders,  riles,  and  ceremonies 
prescribed  in  die  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
as  well  as  in  reading  the  Holy  Scnptures 
and  saying  of  prayers,  as  in  administration 
of  the  sacrameniSj  without  either  dimi- 
nifihing  in  regard  of  preachings  or  in  any 
other  respeclj  or  adding  anything  in  ihe 
matter  or  form  thereof. 

And  by  the  preface  to  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer :  All  priests  and  deacons  are 
to   say   daily  the  morning  and   evening 

firayeri  either  privately  or  openly,  not  being 
et  by  sickness,  or  some  other  urgent 
cause.  And  the  curate  that  ministereth 
in  every  parish  church  or  chapel,  being  at 
home,  and  not  being  otherwise  reasonably 
hindered,  shall  sar  the  same  in  the  parish 
church  Of  chapel  where  he  ministerelh; 
and  shall  cause  a  bell  to  be  tolled  there^ 
untOj  a  convenient  time  before  he  begin, 
that  the  people  may  come  to  hear  God's 
word,  ano  lo  pray  with  him. 

[These  directions  were  left  out  by  the 
American  reviewers  from  our  Prayer  Book. 
The  45th  Canon  of  1832  enjoms^  that 
**  every  ininister  shall ,  before  all  sermons 
and  lectures,  and  on  all  other  occasions  of 
public  worship,  use  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  as  the  same  is  or  may  be  esta- 
blished by  the  authority  of  the  (Jeneral  Con- 
yen  tion  of  this  Churcn.  And  in  perform- 
ing aaid  service^  no  other  prayer  shall  be 
used,  than  those  prescribed  W  the  eaid 
book.'n 

PULPIT.  Sermons  were  originally  de- 
lif  ered  from  the  steps  of  the  altar^  but  in 


our  Churcli  a  raised  desk,  called  * 
is  ordered  in  every  churcli,  from 
the  preacher  addresaes  his  flock. 

PURGATORY.  A  place  iti  which  tooli 
are,  by  the  Papists,  supposed  to  b«  p<of|ld| 
whether  by  fire  or  otherwise,  from  cunu 
impurities,  before  they  are  reoeivcii  into 
heaven.  The  first  authoritative  decree  con- 
cernin«  purgatory  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Council  of  Florence,  in  which  eoundl  co* 
deavors  were  made  (and  with  raomeoitry 
success)  lo  persuade  the  repn^setniuiwi 
of  the  Greek  Church  lo  adopt  the  Romis 
innovations,  and,  amongst  others^  thif  of 
purgatory,  which  was  so  vague  and  iaMl*» 
fined,  that  the  former  found  it  neceniry 
to  ask  what  it  was  they  meant  by  it  Tluf 
inquiry  produced  the  following  spoditil 
definition  of  it : 

•'  Since  you  have  demanded  lo  hire  lb 
faith  of  the  Roman  Church  expreiscd  CQO- 
cerning  the  truth  of  purgatory,  we  hrirff 
reply  in  these  writings,  ^  that  if  any  «b 
truly  repent  depart  frora  life  befons  ikti 
by  worthy  fruits  of  repentance  tbej  hin 
made  satisfaction  for  their  sins  of  eon* 
mission  and  omission,  their  souls  tie  po* 
rified  after  death;  and  to  the  relieving lliiii 
pains,  ihe  suffrages  of  the  faithld  who 
are  alive,  to  wji,  the  sacrifices 
prayers,  alms,  and  other  pious 
profitable.-  *  But  whether  pui 
fire,  or  a  mist,  or  a  whirlwind, 
else,  we  do  not  dispute.'  *' 

When  first  this  error  was  broaebd 
ifl^jri<iua/i  it   is    not  easy  to   delermifl^; 
but  in   St.  Augustine's  lime^  a/»  SM,  « 
appears  to  have  been  new,  as  be  iptaktof 
it  as  a  thing  which  **  possibly  may  oefolfld 
so,  and  possibly  never;  ^^  and  so  c^ar  tat 
lish    Bede,   "  not  al toother   incred^. 
lis  novaltV)  as  an  article  of  faitl 
e.xpressea  by  Fisher,  Bishop  of  " 
*^  For  some  time    it  was    unk 
lately  known  lo  the  Catholic  Cha 
it  was  believed  by  tome  perst^ni^ 
ami  little,  partly  from  Scripiure,  ttt^ftftf 
from  revelations.'^     This  is  spoken  irf  is 
our  twenty-second  article  ms  a  food  lUl^ 
vainly  invented,  and  grounded  Oil  O^  m* 
ranty  of  Scripture,  but  ralher  rvpQfMBi 
to   the   word    of   Gon,    On   ihU    ntadtot 
Bishop  Beveridge  remarks.  What  t^  8^ 
mish  doctrine  conceniing  pttmMNT  ii»  I 
think  it  cannot  be  better  expEuBiQ  ikm 
by  the  Komish   doctors  theiifcialf*^  vl0 
tell  lis  in  the  Council  of  Tneotf  **  If  «f 
one  say.  that,  after  the  grdce  ol  jiiitifc  itisi 
received,  the  fault  is  so  p«nlo4ied  to  t«ifj 
penitent  sinner,  and  the  guilt  oC 
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lishment  is  so  blotted  out,   that  there 
laids  no  guilt  of  temporal  punis^hment 
^•_be  done  away  in   this  world,  or  that 
"ch  i»  to  come  in  purgalory,  before  the 
ge  can  be  opened   into  heaven,  let 
be  accursed.  *     And  elsewhere  ihey 
'  There  is  a  purgatory,  and  that  the 
Is  detained   tliere  are  lielped   by   the 
ges  of  the  faithful,  but  principally 
[the  tacrifices  of  the  acceptable  altar/* 
I  Ihat,  aa  Bellarmine  saith.  "  Purgatory 
i  certain  place,  in  which,  as  in  a  prison, 
Laouls  are  purged  after  this  life^  which 
pot  fully  purged  in  this  life,  to  wit, 
they  may  be  able  to  enter  into 
B J  where  no  unclean  thing  enters  in/' 
see,  in  a  few  words^  what  the 
[iiah  doctrine  concerning  purgatory  is, 
ifow  that  this  doctrine  is  a  ^*  fond  thing" 
^|»laJn,  in  that,  by  the  confession  of  some 
of  their  own  writers,  there  is  little  or  no 

«Oting  for  it  in  the   Scriptures*    Nay,  if 
I  examine  it  by  Scripture  lights  we  shall 
Id   it  so  far  from  bemg  grounded  upon 
e  Scriptures,  that  il  is  dtrectly  contrary 
to   them.     For  the  Scriptures  say,  **  The 
know  not    anything,  neither  have 
J  any  more  a  reward,  for  the  memory 
'them    is  forgotten.     Also  their    love 
their  hatred  and  their  envy  are  now 
nahed ;  neither  huve  they  any  more  a 
lion,  for  ever,  in  anything  that  i§  done 
iei  the  sun.'' (Kccles.  ix.  b.fy.)  Whereas 
doctrine    saith    quite  contrary,  that, 
pn,  they  are  dead,  they  have  a  part  or 
lion  in  ih©  prayers  of  the  faitliful,  and 
sacrifices   of  the   altar.     Again:    the 
ipture  makes  mention  but  of  a  twofold 
iplacle  of  souls  after  death,  the  one  of 
^piness,  the  other  of  misery.     (1  Sara. 
.29;  Mattvii,  t3,  14,  viii.  H;  Luke, 
,  22,  23.)    Whereas  this  doctrine  brings 
I  third,  called  purgatory  J  betwixl  heaven 
1  hell,  half  happiness  and  half  misery, 
the  Scripture   saith,  **  The  blood 
ITlesus  Chrjst,  his   Son,  cleanselh  [or 
_eih]  us  from   all  sin'^  (1  John,  i.  7); 
I  this  doctrine  would  persuade  us,  there 
are   ^me   aina   which  are  to  be  purged 
^vay  by  the  prayer*  and  good  works  of 
^Bers,     To  name  no  more,  the  Scripture 
Hnh,  *'He  that  believeth  5hali   not  come 
iQlo  condemnation;  but  pass  from  death  to 
life"  (John,  v.  24);  and  therefore  St.  Paul 
saith,  *^  I  am  in  a  strait  between  two,  having 
a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Chbist/' 
(Phil.  i.  23.)     So  that  St.  Paul   reckoned 
▼erily  Dpon  it.  that  so  soon  as  ever  he  was 
dead,  he  should  be  with  Ciiuist  ;  no  sooner 
**  absent  from  the  holy  but  present  with 


the  LoRn."  [2  Cor.  v.  8.)  Whereas  this 
Romifih  doctrine  about  purgatory  bids  him 
not  to  be  go  hasty,  for  ho  might  depart 
and  yet  not  be  vfith  Chuist  neither;  he 
might  pass  from  death,  and  yet  not  to  life; 
he  might  and  mu.st  be  absent  from  the 
body  a  good  while  before  he  be  present 
with  the  Lord;  he  might  go  from  earth 
yet  not  to  heaven,  but  to  purgatory,  a 
place  St.  Paul  never  dreamt  of.  So  that 
this  doctrine  directly  contradicts  the  Scrip- 
ture. The  Scriptures  say,  ^*  We  shall  pass 
from  death  to  life ;  this  doctrine  saith^ 
we  shall  not  pass  from  death  to  life,  but  to 
purgatory  :  the  Scriptures,  that  '^when  we 
are  ab.^nt  from  the  bodjr  we  are  pre^nt 
wiih  the  Lord;*'  but  this  doctrine,  when 
we  are  absent  from  the  body  we  are  not 
present  with  the  Lord:  the  Scriptures, 
that  **when  we  depart  we  shall  be  with 
Christ:''  this  doctrine,  that  when  we 
depart  we  must  be  in  purgatory:  the 
Scriptures,  that  "we  must  go  directly 
from  earth  to  heaven;*^  but  this  doctrine 
saiih  that  we  must  go  about  by  purgatory, 
frret  going  from  life  to  death,  then  from 
death  to  purgatory,  and  from  purgatory  to 
heaven. 

And  as  this  doctrine  herein  contradicts 
the  Scriptures,  so  does  it  contradict  the 
fathers  too.  For  Orlgen  saith,  *'\Ve, 
after   the    labors    and    strivings    of   this 

{)re*ent  life,  hope  to  be  in  the  highest 
leavens,'-  not  in  pumatory.  And  so  Chry- 
soslora,  "  For  those  that  truly  follow  virtue, 
after  they  are  changed  from  this  life,  they 
be  truly  freed  from  their  fightings,  and 
loosed  ffom  their  bonds.  For  death,  to 
such  as  live  honestly^  is  a  chatige  from 
iTorse  things  to  better;  from  this  transitory 
to  an  eternal  and  immortal  life  that  hath 
no  end."  And  Macarius,  speaking  of  the 
faithful,  *^When,^'  saith  he,  'Mhey  go  out 
of  iheir  bodies,  the  choirs  of  angels  receive 
their  souls  into  their  proper  place^^,  to  the 
pure  world^and  so  lead  ihemtothe  Lohd,'' 
Whence  Aihanasius  sailb,  '*  To  the  right- 
eous it  is  not  death,  but  only  a  change, 
for  they  are  changed,  from  this  world  to  an 
eternal  rest.  And  as  a  man  comes  out  of 
pri^^on,  so  do  the  saints  go  from  this  trouble- 
some life  to  the  good  things  prepared  for 
them.''  Certainly  these  fathers  were  no 
purgaiorians,  who  so  unanimously  affirmed 
the  souls  of  the  saintj;  to  go  directly  from 
earth  to  heaven,  never  touching  upon 
purgatory. 

To  these  we  may  add  Gennadius,  who 
assures  us,  that,  '*  after  the  ascension  of 
the  Lord  to  heaven,  the  souls  of  all  the 
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saints  are  with  Christ,  and  going  out  of 
the  bod^  go  to  Christ.,  expecting  the 
lesurrection  of  their  body.  And  to  name 
no  more  in  so  plain  a  case,  Prosper  also 
tells  us,  "According  to  the  language  of 
the  Holy  Scripture,  the  whole  life  of  man 
upon  earth  is  a  temptation  or  trial.  Then 
is  the  temptation  to  be  avoided  when  the 
fight  is  ended ;  and  then  is  the  fight  to  be 
ended,  when  after  this  life  secure  victorr 
succeeds  the  fight,  that  all  the  soldiers  of 
Christ,  who,  being  helped  by  Gtod,  have 
to  the  end  of  this  present  life  nnwearily 
resisted  their  enemies,  their  wearisome 
travel  bein^  ended,  they  may  reisn  hap- 
pily in  their  country."  So  that  Uiey  do 
not  go  from  one  fight  here  to  another  in 
purgatory,  but  immediately  from  the 
Church  militant  on  earth  to  the  Church 
triumphant  in  heaven.  From  hence  we 
may  well  conclude,  that  'Hhe  Romish 
doctrine  about  purgatory  is  a  fond  thing 
repugnant  to  Scripture,"  jea,  and  fathers 
too. 

PURIFICATION  OF  THE  VIRGIN 
MARY.  This  holy  day  is  kept  in  memory 
of  the  presentation  of  (Christ  in  the  temple, 
and  is  observed  in  the  Church  of  England 
on  the  second  of  February.  It  was  a  pre- 
cept of  the  Mosaic  law,  that  every  nrst- 
bom  son  should  be  holy  unto  the  Lord, 
to  attend  the  service  of  the  temple,  or 
tabernacle,  or  else  to  be  redeemed  with 
an  offering  of  money,  or  sacrifice.  The 
mother,  also,  was  obliged  to  separate  her- 
self forty  days  from  the  congregation, 
after  the  birth  of  a  male,  and  eighty  after 
that  of  a  female ;  and  then  was  to  present 
a  lamb,  if  in  good  circumstances,  or  a 
couple  of  pigeons,  if  she  was  poor.  All 
this  was  exactly  performed  after  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour,  who  came  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness;  and  was  willing,  in  all  par- 
ticulars of  his  life,  that  a  just  obedience 
should  be  paid  to  the  public  ordinances 
of  religion.  The  offering  made  in  this 
case  is  an  undesigned  coincidence  attesting 
the  poverty  of  his  parents.  This  feast  is 
of  considerable  antiquity.  St.  Chrysostom 
mentions  it  as  celebrated  at  his  time  in  the 
Church. 

PURITANS.  A  name  assumed  by  the 
ultra- Protestants  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth, James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  who  called 
themselves  pure,  though  their  doctrines 
were  so  impure  as  to  lead  them  on  to  the 
murder  of  their  archbishop  and  their  king. 
A  violent  and  popular  outcry  has  often 
been  raised  against  the  Church,  because, 
at  the  Restoration,  those  of  the  clergy  who 


refused  to  conform  were  ejected  from  their 
benefices.    But  it  will  be  well  to  see  ham 
the  case  really  stands.      Sram  tkauaai 
English  clergymen,  having  refuned  to  tiki 
the  covenant  at  the  sreat  Rebellioo,  voe 
ejected  from    their  livings,  their  plaeei 
being   supplied    by   diaBenting  teacheca 
This   most  honorable    testimonj  to  tkt 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  at  tbt 
period,  ought  never  to  be  torgotteo.  It 
the  Restoration  it  was  required  that  tl 
those  persons  who  had  thus  beoome  n» 
sessed  of  the   jvoperty  of   the  Eopiik 
Church  should  ehher  conform  to  the  » 
guiations  of  the  Church,  or  resign.    Of  al 
tne  Puritan  clergy  then  in  poBseMion,flil)r 
two  thousand  thought  fit  to  resign  iath« 
than  comply.    And  these  two  thoiMnd 
were  ejected  from  what?      From  their 
ri|;ht8l    No;  but  from  their  nsurpstioai 
Five  thousand  conformed,  and  tdll  it- 
tained  possession  of  the  church  pnpntf, 
so  that  many  of  the  preTionslr  mctod 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ennnd  wk 
hoped,  at  the  Restoration,  to  be  ismib^ 
to  their  own,  were  sorely  disappoinled  isi 
cruelly  used.    This  treatment  of  the  Eng- 
lish deigy  by  the  Puritans  is  woi^y  of 
notice,  and  is  an  instructiTo  coamiSDtaiy 
on    the  spirituality  of  their 
and  the  tenderness  of  their  co 

The  taking  of  the  covenant 
pressed  close  through  all  the  i 
quarters,  which  brought  a  terrible  pens- 
cution  upon  the  loyal  clergy.  Those  who 
refused  to  comply  were  turned  oot  of 
their  houses,  and  not  sufieredtooompouid 
either  for  oersonal  or  real  estate.  Thii 
rigor  forcea  great  numbere  of  the  detgr 
to  quit  their  benefices,  and  retire  to  plscci 
under  the  king's  protection.  These  vtm- 
cies  were  parUy  supplied  by  those  JMy- 
tartans  who  had  formerly  Men  faterm  cr 
chaplains;  partly  by  yoony  unqoalified 
stuaents  from  the  universities;  to  which 
we  may  add,  some  refugees  from  SaMni 
and  New  England,  who  came  in  for  their 
share  of  preferment  And  some  of  thoie 
Puritans,  who  had  formerly  declaimed  lo 
much  against  jduraUtieSj  were  now  leeos* 
ciled  to  the  holding  two  or  three  Uriogi 
As  to  the  honest  clei^,  who  refused  to 
join  the  rebellion,  or  reTolt  from  the 
Church,  they  were  sequestered  and  im- 
prisoned, and  almost  every  way  hansMed 
and  undone.  From  the  year  1641  to  «x 
years  forward,  there  were  an  hundred  aid 
fifteen  clergymen  turned  out  of  their 
livings  within  the  bills  qfmortalHif:  mMtof 
these  were  plundered,  and  tlietr  wirei 
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cmWren  turned  out  into  llie  M reels. 
By  ihe^e  barbarile's  in  London y  the  reader 
mny  coDJecture  I  he  efeatness  of  the  ca- 
laniiiy  in  I  he  rest  of  liie  kiric^dom.  They 
had  another  way  of  reaching  the  ortho- 
dox clerj^y  besides  the  covenant.  Sonti© 
of  them  were  sequestered  and  ejected  upon 
preteoe^  of  scandal  and  immorality.  But^ 
lo  »how  the  iniquity  of  their  pioceedlng 
Opoo  ihis  head,  it  may  be  observed,  first, 
iKat  some  of  ttte  crimen  charged  upon  ihem 
were  capital ;  and  therefore,  since  the  for- 
leiiLire  of  their  lives  was  not  taken,  we 
TOiiy  reasonably  believe  the  proof  was  de- 
fective. Secondlifj  the  depositions  against 
them  were  sehlom  taken  upon  oath,  but 
bare  affirmation  went  for  evidence,  l^hirdty, 
many  of  the  complainants  were  apparently 
factions  men,  who  had  deserted  the  Church 
and  professed  an  aversion  to  the  hierarchy. 
PfXtrthijfj  many  of  these  pretended  crimi- 
nal? were  ii^norantly,  if  not  maliciously, 
charged  with  delivering  false  docirifie; 
for  instance,  some  were  persecuted  for 
preaching  that  hapti$m  washed  away  ori- 
^tiil  nn:  And,  tasfit^^  many  were  ousted 
for  maiignanaj;  that  ib,  for  being  true  to 
their  allegiance.  In  ^hort,  it  is  observed 
there  were  more  tornedoui  of  their  livings 
I.)  the  Presbyterians  in  three  years,  than 
were  deprived  by  the  Papists  in  Queen 
Marv^s  reigit ;  or  had  been  silenced,  sus* 
p.  uled,  or  deprived  by  all  ihe  bishops 
I:  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
the  time  we  are  upon. —  CoHiery  ii,  828. 

PVX,  The  box  in  which  Itomaoists 
keep  the  Ho^t. 

QUADRAGESIMA.  A  Dame  formerly 
given  to  the  first  Sunday  in  l-ent,  trom 
the  fact  of  its  being  forty  days  before 
Ka.'^ter,  in  round  numbers. 

QUAKERS  owe  their  origin  to  George 
Fox,  in  1624.  The  following,  according 
to  Mr.  Border,  are  iheir  principal  articles 
of  belief 

Every  one  who  leads  a  moml  life,  and 
from  the  sincerity  of  his  heart  complies 
with  the  duties  of  natural  reiigion,  must 
be  deemed  an  esgenlially  good  Christian. 
An  historical  faitli  and  belief  of  some  ex- 
traordinary facts,  which  the  Christians  own 
for  truths,  are  the  only  real  difference  be- 
tween a  virtuous  Pagan  and  a  good  Chris- 
tian, and  \h\»  faith  is  Dot  necessary  to  sal- 
tation. 

CuaisT  is  the  true  inward  light,  which 
enlightens  all  men.  This  is  performed  by 
an  immediate  inspiration,  and  not  by  the 
outward  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  which 
CuittfT  haifc  prcttchgd  to  laea  aa  a  rule  of 


their  belief  and  practice;  which  outward 
preaching  ol"  evangelical  truths  is  not  the 
usual  and  ordinary  method  used  by  God 
lo  enlighten  mankind  j  but  he  sends  to 
each  person  idler ior  inspirations.  This 
interior  light  Is  the  true  gospel  ■  it  is  to  be 
adored,  as  being  Cubist  himself  and  God 
himself 

Scripture  is  not  the  tnie  rule,  the  real 
guide  of  Christian  faith  and  moral  doc* 
trine ;  this  is  a  prerogative  belonging  only 
to  the  inward  light,  which  each  has  within 
himself,  or  which  breaks  forth  in  the  as- 
semblies of  the  brethren  or  friends.  The 
dead  letter  of  the  sacred  writings  is  not  of 
so  creat  authority  as  the  preaching  of  the 
authors  of  them;  the  particular  books 
which  make  up  the  Scripture,  were  di- 
rected to  private  churches  or  persons,  and 
we  are  not  interested  in  them. 

The  chief  rule  of  our  faith  is  the  inspi* 
ration  of  the  Moly  Ghost,  vvho  interiorly 
leaches  us  ;  and  the  Scripture  is  only  a 
rule  subordinate  to  that  Spirit,  An  im- 
mediate in  spiral  ion  is  a.'*  necessary  to  us 
as  to  the  apostles'  it  teaches  us  whaiever 
is  necessary  to  salvation.  The  promise 
which  Christ  made  to  his  apostles,  to 
teach  them  all  truth  by  his  Spirit,  and  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  should  always  remain 
with  them,  was  not  confined  to  the  apos- 
tles only,  i I  belongs  to  all  the  faithful :  and 
it  L*>  said  of  them  atl^  ihat  the  unction  shall 
teach  ihem  all  ihiiigs. 

All  true  ministers  of  Christ  are  as  in- 
fallible in  vvhal  they  teach,  aa  the  propheta 
and  aiKistles  were  ',  otherwifse  the  Spirit  of 
CtmisT  would  not  be  infallible.  All  those 
who  are  filled  with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
are  equally  infallible,  without  which  iha 
infallibility  of  the  Holy  Ghost  must  be 
divided  :  there  is  no  exterior  wav  of  teach* 
ing,  which  may  help  one  to  imfge  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  which  be  preaches. 
The  immediate  inspiration  is  sutficienl  to 
enable  a  minister  to  preach  without  Scrip- 
ture, or  any  other  exterior  helps.  Wiiti- 
out  this  particular  inspiration  all  iUoem 
who  pretend  to  argue  upon  or  explain  tha 
words  of  Chkist,  are  false  prophets  and 
deceivers.  The  Church  ougnl  to  have  no 
other  ministers,  but  those  who  are  called 
by  an  immediate  inspiration,  which  is  best 
proved  by  interior  miracles,  of  which  the 
outward  signs  were  only  a  rep  re  sen  tat  ion 
or  figure.  The  Quakers  do  not  preach  a 
new  gospel,  and  therefore  need  nut  work 
miracles  to  prove  their  doctrine;  a  visible 
succession  of  ministers,  ordained  or  other- 
wise eOabliahed,  ia  likewi^  of  no  Mm, 
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Whoever  i?  inwardly  called  to  the  minis- 
terial functions,  is  sufficiently  qualified  for 
that  post:  inward  sanctity  is  as  essentially 
requisite  in  a  true  minister,  as  in  a  true 
member  of  the  Church. 

Women  may  preach  with  as  much  au- 
thority as  men,  and  be  ministers  of  the 
church ;  for  in  Christ  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion of  male  and  female,  and  the  prophet 
Joel  has  foretold  that  women  should  have 
the  gift  of  prophecy  as  well  as  men. 

The  Scripture  nowhere  says,  that  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holt  Ghost, 
are  three  persons ;  there  are  three  several 
manifestations ;  but  three  persons  would 
in  reality  be  three  Gods.  The  Scripture 
being  silent  as  to  the  manner  of  the  unit^, 
and  of  the  distinction  in  the  Trinity,  it  is 
a  great  rashness  in  the  Christian  Churches 
to  meddle  with  deciding  such  intricate 
points.  The  distinction  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead  is  a  speculative  subtlety,  not 
calculated  to  mend  our  lives,  and  very 
prejudicial  to  Christian  peace  and  charity. 
To  draw  up  an  exact  profession  of  faith, 
it  is  necessary  to  adhere  closely  to  the  ex- 
pressions used  in  Scripture. 

The  true  Christ  is  he  who  existed  be- 
fore he  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and 
who  has  never  been  seen  with  the  eyes  of 
the  flesh.  Jesus  Christ,  as  God,  has  a 
heavenly  humanity,  of  which  the  earthly 
one  is  but  the  outward  garment,  the  type 
or  figure.  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  and 
Son  of  God,  did  not  personally  unite  him- 
self to  our  human  nature:  he  only  took  it 
as  a  suit  of  clothes,  whicn  he  was  to  put 
on  for  a  while.  This  human  nature  was 
inspired,  as  other  men,  but  in  a  superior 
and  more  particular  degree.  Christ  could 
not  be  united  to  a  corrupt  nature ;  his  in- 
terior birth  within  men,  is  a  greater  mys- 
tery than  his  outward  nativity.  The  faith 
in  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,  and  of  his  mysteries,  were 
but  the  first  elements  fit  for  the  infancy 
of  Christianity,  which  being  over,  those 
rudiments  become  useless :  we  now  have 
learned  to  be  in  Christ,  to  become  new 
creatures,  to  let  old  things  pass  away  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  new. 

The  expiation  of  our  sins  has  not  been 
merited  by  the  outward  spilling  of  Christ's 
blood,  which  was  not  more  precious  than 
that  of  any  other  saint :  neither  has  the 
Church  been  redeemed  by  it^  but  by  an 
inward  and  spiritual  bloody  which  purifies 
our  hearts  and  consciences,  of  which  the 
Scripture  says,  it  was  spilt  for  our  justi- 
fication; lastly,  of  which  Christ  himself 


says,  that  he  who  does  not  drink  his  blood 
shall  not  have  life  in  him. 

The  Scripture  does  not  say  that  Chust 
satisfied  the  justice  of  God  for  cor  sioi^ 
As  God  may  without  any  injustice  foigifs 
our  sins  without  such  a  satisfaction,  it  wis 
not  necessary,  neither  can  it  be  reconciled 
with  the  gratuitous  remission  of  oursiot: 
and  moreover,  God's  punishing  his  own 
Son,  who  was  innocent,  is  cootraiy  to 
divine  justice. 

Christ  did  not  ^o  up  to  heaven  wiik 
the  body  which  heliad  on  earth,  which  ii 
not  now  in  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of 
God.  It  is  an  erroneous  opinion  to  thiok 
or  believe  that  the  body  of  Christ,  which 
is  in  heaven,  occupies  and  fills  any  ptiti- 
cular  limited  place :  the  body  of  CHUir 
is  wherever  his  Spifit  is ;  and  it  eaonot 
save  us,  if  distance  of  place  sepantes  it 
from  us:  whoever  preaches  a  doctiioe 
opposite  to  these  propositions,  is  a  ialst 
minister,  and  deceitful  teacher :  the  same 
gift  of  discernment  in  the  examination  of 
spirits,  which  was  bestowed  on  the  apos- 
tles, remains  still  in  the  Charch. 

Our  sins  being  once  forsiven,  itis  wboDj 
unnecessary  to  repent  of  tnem  any  farther, 
or  to  go  on  in  asking  fomveness  for  then. 
We  cannot  become  God^  senraots  mile» 
we  be  first  purified. 

Outward  baptism  is  not  an  ordmanco  of 
Christ,  or  at  least  not  to  be  observed  u 
a  perpetual  law.  Whoever  pretends  thit 
Christ's  order  is  to  be  understood  of 
water-baptism  adds  to  the  text,  which 
does  not  mention  water.  The  btptisa 
enjoined  by  Christ  is  a  baptism  of  spirit, 
not  of  water.  The  water-baptism  was  SL 
John's,  and  has  been  abolished.  St.  Pul 
says  he  was  not  sent  to  baptize,  bat  to 
preach.  Water-baptism  was  ntedbytke 
apostles  only  as  a  toleration  for  the  wetk- 
ness  of  the  Jews,  but  it  can  do  no  good  to 
the  soul.  Baptism  by  inspersion  is  no- 
where mentioned  in  Scripture.  Witer 
baptism,  and  the  spiritual  baptism,  aze 
two  entirely  different  baptisms.  The  in- 
ward baptism  alone  is  the  trae  baptism  of 
Christ. 

Children  ought  not  to  be  baptized,  since 
they  are  not  capable  of  taking  any  enpgf- 
ment  upon  themselves,  or  of  makiitf  a 
profession  of  faith,  or  of  answering  to  Goo 
according  to  the  testimony  of  a  good  coo- 
science. 

Taking  or  receiving  the  eucharist  is  not 
a  perpetual  obli^tion ;  it  was  inslitated 
heretofore  only  for  those  who  were  newly 
converted  to  the  Christian  religion,  or  for 
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weak  Christians  in  the  beginning  of  thair 
Chrt^lianily. 

Amongst  ihe  Quakers  the  spirit  n  what 
thty  call  free,  and  does  not  submit  to 
synods^  nor  to  worldly  teaming,  wisdom,  or 
rustoms;  this  is  one  of  the  chief  and  most 
esaealial  articles  of  their  religion.  Alt  the 
members  of  the  Church  may  andoughUo 
concur  to  the  general  {j:ood  of  the  body  ; 
ill  may  have  the  same  helps  from  the 
Holt  Ghost,  and  feel  the  same  impres- 
sions of  his  power;  all  are  animated  and 
fed,  like  our  bodily  members,  by  the  same 
efficacy  and  in  the  ^ame  manner ;  all  by 
consequence  ought  to  give  a  helping  hand 
to  the  edjticatlon  of  the  mystical  body,  as 
natural  members  coniribute  to  the  welfare 
of  human  bodies.  This  they  apply  to  the 
evan^^elical  ministry:  the  Si'Ihjt,  say  the 
Qoakers,  notifies  by  its  impube  what  is 
wanting  to  the  Church,  and  obliges  thoi«e 
members,  upon  whom  he  makes  that  im- 
pQlse.  to  give  a  speedy  help  to  the  mysti- 
cal boily.  If  it  sht^uld  happen  that  out  of 
laxiness,  neglect,  or  distraction,  the  person 
BO  moved  should  not  bo  seni^ible  of  the 
impulse,  or  not  give  a  due  attention  to  the 
ilelect^  of  which  the  members  of  the  mys- 
tical body  aro  guillV:  then  they  ought  to 
foase  themselves  with  new  fervor,  and  by 
a  perfect  recollection  make  a  trial  of  the 
gitiA  and  power  of  the  Spirit  of  life.  The 
cttit  to  pastoral  functton!«  essentially  con- 
sisls  in  ihis,  it  requires  no  pomp,  no  cere* 
mony.  no  improvement  ot  the  mind,  no 
preparation,  no  examination,  nor  any  of 
the  means  used  in  other  Chrii'tian  societies. 
1o  provide  churches  with  pastors  ana 
teachers.  Yet  if  after  this  inward  trial 
any  one  be  moved  and  forcibly  drawn  by 
the  Spirit  to  engage  in  the  ministry,  the 
ecclesiastical  council  musi  tjot  omit  ihe 
formality  of  examining  whether  the  person 
so  inspired  be  in  reality  lit  for  Ji,  arid 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  that  dignity  ;  the 
imoortance  of  which,  in  rei^ard  to  him  set  f, 
and  to  the  whole  Churchy  is  strongly  re- 
presented to  him,  in  a  speech  or  exhorta- 
tion made  to  that  end.  This  ceremony  is 
tipBetimes  accompanied  by  the  letters  of 
fpier  churches  and  societies  of  Quakers, 
recommending  such  or  such  to  that  otRce. 
Ulien  installed,  they  are  maintained  by 
voluntary  contributions  ooly,  without  any 
settlement,  contract,  or  previous  agree- 
ment. Each  Quaker  contributes  freely 
according  to  his  power,  and  the  minister 
is  not  to  accept  of  their  benevolence, 
further  than  is  necessary  fcr  a  sober  and 
frugal  maintenance ;  but  if  he  be  reduced 


10  poverty  for  want  of  such  contributions, 
it  i»  lawful  for  him  to  leave  the  congrega- 
tion which  he  served;  he  may  even,  ac- 
cording to  their  historian,  shake  the  dust 
off  his  feet  against  that  Church,  as  Christ 
ordered  his  apostles  to  do  against  those 
who  would  not  receive  them. 

The  Uuakers  apply  equally  to  all  go- 
vemmentft,  or  pretended  governments,  and 
do  iioL  seem  to  make  one  tide  better  than 
another;  lor,  to  use  their  own  words,  they 
do  not  dispute  authority  with  any  man,  nor 
fiuesiion  forms*  of  government,  nor  trouble 
their  heads  with  what  becomes  of  the 
world,  And,  in  couhequenco  of  ihis  prin- 
ciple, they  seem  to  make  a  kind  of  merit 
of  their  faithful  obedience,  under  all  the 
usurpationsorthe  Hump  Parliament,  Crom- 
well, &c. 

Robert  Barclay,  one  of  the  most  learned 
of  their  persuasion,  in  his  second  proposi- 
tion afhrmei,  (hat  the  light  within,  or  the 
Divine  inward  revelation,  is,  like  common 
principle^,  self-evident ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  to  be  subjected  either  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  outward  lestimony  of  the  Scrip- 
tureSf  or  of  the  natural  reason  of  man.  In 
his  third  proposition  he  asserts,  that  the 
Scriptures  are  not  the  principal  ground  of 
nil  truth,  nor  the  primary  rule  of  faith  and 
manners,  they  being  only  a  secondary  rule 
and  subordinate  to  the  Spihit;  by  the  in- 
ward lestimony  of  which  Spirit,  we  do 
alone  know  them :  so  that,  by  this  reasoning, 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  must  depend 
upon  the  inward  testimony  of  the  Spirit 
He  affirms  further,  that  the  depraved  eeed 
of  original  sin  is  not  imputed  to  infants 
before  actual  transgression*  (Prop.  4) 
Thope  who  have  the  gift  of  the  light  within, 
are  sufficiently  ordained  to  preach  the 
gospel,  though  without  any  commission 
from  churches,  or  any  assistances  from 
human  learning;  whereas  those  who  want 
the  authority  of  this  divine  gift,  how  well 
qualified  soever  in  other  respects,  are  !o 
be  looked  upon  as  deceivers,  and  not  true 
ministers  of  the gospeL  (Prop.  10.)  All 
acceptable  worship  must  be  undertaken 
and  performed  by  the  immediate  moving 
of  the  Holy  SpiaiT,  which  is  neither 
limited  to  places,  times,  nor  persons;  and 
therefore  all  outward  si^nifjcations  of  di- 
vine worship,  unmoved  tjy  secret  inspini- 
tion,  which  man  sets  about  in  his  own  will, 
and  can  both  begin  and  end  at  h is  pleasure, 
all  acts  of  worship  thijs  misqualihed,  con- 
sisting either  in  prayers,  praises,  or  preach- 
ing, prescribed,  premeJitatc^d,  or  extern- 
pore^  are  no  better  than  superstitions;  will- 
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worship,  and  abominable  idolatry  in  the 
8ii»htofGoD.  (Prop.  11.)  The  dominion 
of  conscience  belongs  onl^  to  God,  there- 
fore it  is  not  lawful  tor  civil  msLgistrates  to 
punish  their  subjects,  either  in  fortune, 
liberty,  or  person,  upoq  the  score  of  diffe- 
rence in  worship  or  opinions :  provided  al- 
ways that  no  man,  under  pretence  of  con- 
science, does  any  injury  to  his  neighbor, 
relating  either  to  life  or  estate.  The 
Quakers  are  charged  with  other  errors  of 
a  very  bad  complexion,  drawn  especially 
from  the  writings  of  those  who  were  first 
of  their  persuasion;  but  these  tenets  the 
modem  Quakers  seem  to  disown,  and 
appear  very  willing  to  explain  and  recon- 
cile their  authors  to  a  more  orthodox 
meaning :  the  truth  is,  they^  now  far  differ 
from  what  they  were  originally,  not  only 
in  principle,  but  even  their  external  de- 
mureness  and  rigidity  seem  to  be  abated. 

QUATRODECIMANI,  or  PASCHITES. 
A  name  ffiven,  in  the  second  century,  to 
some  of  the  Christians,  who  would  cele- 
brate the  feast  of  Easter  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  moon,  on  what  day  of  the  week 
soever  it  happened. 

QUEEN  ANNE'S  BOUNTY.  (See  An- 
nates,) 

QUIETISTS.  A  Christian  sect,  that 
took  its  origin  in  the  17th  century  from 
Michael  Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest,  who 
endeavored  to  establish  new  doctrines  in 
Italy;  the  chief  of  which  was,  that  men 
ought  to  annihilate  themselves,  in  order  to 
be  united  to  God,  and  remain  afterwards  in 
quietness  of  mind,  without  being  troubled 
for  what  should  happen  to  the  body,  and 
therefore  his  followers  took  the  name  of 
Quietists  from  the  word  quies,  rest :  by  that 
principle  he  pretended  that  no  real  act 
was  either  meritorious  or  criminal,  be- 
cause the  soul  and  its  faculties  being  anni- 
hilated, had  no  part  therein,  and  so  this 
doctrine  led  people  to  trans^ss  all  laws, 
sacred  and  civil.  The  doctrine  of  Molinos 
in  1687  was  by  the  inquisitors  and  pope 
declared  false  and  pernicious,  and  his  book 
burnt.  He  himself  was  imprisoned  ^ter 
he  had  recanted,  and  died  in  1692.  It  is 
supposed  there  are  many  of  this  sect  still 
in  bein^  in  Italy,  though  covertly,  and 
that  their  doctrine  has  also  crept  over  the 
Alps  into  France,  the  ^^  Maxims  of  the 
Saints  explained,"  written  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambray,  having  some  tendency 
that  way. 

QUINQUAGESIMA.  A  Sunday  so  called, 
because  it  is  the  fiftieth  day  before  Easter, 


reckoned  in  the  whole  namben:  Suboti 
Sunday. 

QUINQUARTICULAR  CONTROTER. 
SY.    The  controversy  between  the  Anni-    • 
nians  and   the    Calvin iats    on  die  Fift    . 
Points.    (See  Five  PoinU.) 

QUESTMEN.  Persons  appointed  to 
help  the  churchwardens.  (See  Ckmk^ 
ufardensJ) 

RANTERS.  A  denomination  whick 
arose  in  the  year  1645.  They  set  op  ihf 
light  of  nature  under  the  name  of  Cubt 
in  men.  With  regard  to  the  Choich, 
Scripture,  ministry,  &c.,  their  sentimesli 
were  the  same  as  the  Seekers.  The  net 
thus  instituted  is  now  extinct,  and  tks 
name  is  given  to  the  Primitive  Methodiili, 
as  a  branch  of  the  Methodists  are  deno* 
minated. 

RATIONALISM.  To  rationalize  is  to 
ask  for  reaaons  out  of  place ;  to  ask  i» 
properly  how  we  are  to  account  for  ce^ 
tain  things,  to  be  unwilling  to  belisft 
them  unless  they  can  be  account^  for, 
t.  e.  referred  to  something  else  as  a  einei 
to  some  existing  system  as  hannoaiiiD| 
with  them,  or  tiding  them  up  into  bmL 
Again ;  since  whatever  is  assigned  litlM 
reason  for  the  original  fact  canvtned, 
admits  in  turn  of  a  like  question  beng 
raised  about  itself,  unless  it  be  asceftsiih 
able  by  the  senses,  and  be  the  sobied  of 
personal  experience,  Rationalism  is  mod 
properly  to  pursue  onward  its  cooise  of 
investigation  on  this  principle,  and  not  to 
stop,  till  it  can  directly  or  ultimately  i^ 
to  self  as  a  witness,  whatever  is  ofiersd  to 
its  acceptance.  Thus  it  is  charaderind 
by  two  peculiarities :  its  love  of  lyitoB- 
atizing,  and  its  basing  its  system  upoe  pe^ 
sonal  experience,  on  the  evidence  of  senit. 
In  both  it  stands  opposed  to  what  if  coB- 
monly  understood  hy  the  word  itilh,  or 
belief  in  testimony ;  for  which  it  delibe- 
rately substitutes  syvtem  (or,  what  is  po- 
pularly called  reason)  and  sight.  Bauoo* 
alism  is  concerned  with  Aniknpckgf^ 
Faith  with  Theology. 

READER.  The  office  of  reader  is  OM 
of  the  five  inferior  orders  in  the  Rontik 
Church. 

And  in  the  Church  of  £ngland,  ii 
churches  or  chapels  where  there  is  ooiy 
a  very  small  endowment,  and  no  deigy^ 
man  will  take  upon  him  the  charge  or 
cure  thereof,  it  has  been  usual  to  admit 
readers,  to  the  end  that  divine  service  in 
such  places  might  not  altogether  be  oo- 
glected. 

It  is  said,  that  xeadero  were  fint  ap- 


READER. 

in  ihe  Church  abrntt  the  ihird 
In  ibc  Greek  Clmroh  they  were 
have  been  ordered  by  ine  ira- 
of  hands :  but  whedier  tliis  was 
Uice  of  all  ihe  Greek  Churches 
\i  much  ciue^tioned.  In  the  Latin 
it  WW  certainly  otherwise.  The 
of  Carthage  speaks  of  no  other 
ly,  bul  the  bisnop's  putting  the 
[to  hii  hands  in  trie  presence  of 
)le|  with  these  words^  "  Take  this 
id  W  thou  a  reader  of  the  worii 
which  office  if  thou  shalt  faithfully 
ffitably  perform^  thou  shalt  have 
ii  those  that  minisrer  in  the  word 
"  And,  in  Cyprian's  time^  they 
ot  to  have  had  so  mut^h  of  the 
ly  a»  delivering  the  Bible  to  them, 
B  made  readers  by  the  bishop'i 
pton  and  deputation  urdy,  to  such 
I  in  the  Church. — limgham, 
the  Reformation  bere^  they  were 
I  to  pubflcribe  to  the  following  iti- 
i  >^**  Imprimis f — I  ^hall  not  preach 
pret,  but  only  read  that  whteh  is 
pdby  public  authority: — I  sliail  not 
the  sacraments  or  other  public 
'  the  Church,  but  bury  the  dead, 
ify  women  alter  their  childbirth : — 
teep  the  register  book  according  to 
actions; — 1  ^hallus^e  sobriety  in  ^p- 
nd  especially  in  the  church  at  com- 
iyer: — I  shall  move  men  to  quiet 
icord,  and  not  give  them  cause  of 
; — ^I  shall  bring  in  to  my  onlinary, 
ly  of  ray  behavior,  from  the  honest 
parish  where  1  dwell,  wiihin  one 
l.r  neit  following  : — I  tthall  give 
pon  C4>nventent  warning  so  thought 
ordinary,  if  any  learned  minister 
t  placed  there  at  the  suit  of  the  pa- 
the  parish  : — 1  f^halt  claim  no  more 
fruits  sequestered  of  such  cure 
t  shall  serve,  but  as  it  i^hall  be 
meet  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ordi^ 
,  shall  daily  at  the  least  read  one 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  one 
f  the  New,  with  good  advisement, 
ncrease  of  my  knowledge : — I  shall 
oint  in  my  room,  by  reason  of  my 
i  or  sickness,  any  other  man  ;  but 
ave  it  to  the  suit  of  the  parish  to 
inary,  for  assigning  some  olherable 
'1  shall  not  read  but  in  poorer  pa- 
leslitute  of  incumbents,  except  in 
B  of  sickness^  or  ior  other  good  con- 
[>n9  to  be  allowed  by  the  ordinary: 
not  openly  intermeddle  with  any 
''s  occupations,  as  covetously  to 
^-^  ''^-    "^     having  in  eccleaiasti- 
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cat  living  the  sum  of  twenty  nobles  or 
iibove  by  the  year.'* 

This  was  resolved  to  be  put  to  all  read- , 
era  and  deacons  by  the  respective  bishopOf  / 
and  is  signed  by  both  the  archbishops,  to*| 
gether  with  the  bishops  of  I>ondon^  Win- 
Chester,  Ely,  Sarum,  Carlisle,  Chesieri] 
Exeter,  Batn  and  WellS;  and  Gloucester.—^  j 
Strype's  Annals.  i 

By  the  foundation  of  divers  hospitaltiJ 
there  are  to  be  readers  of  prayers  there^J 
who  are  usually  licensed  by  the  bishop*     i 

READING-DESK.  The  reading.de»k»i 
or  reading-pew,  appears  to  have  been  fre**] 
quently  erected  at  the  same  time  as  the  J 
pulpitf  which  was  ordered  by  the  canotiAJ 
of  1603  to  be  placed  in  every  church  no 
already  pioviiled  with  one. 

READING  IN,  A  ceremony  which  U 
required  of  every  incumbeol  on  entering 
upon  hi6  cure. 

REAL  PRESENCE.     (See  Trant^tan 
tiation.   Commtmiorij  Lord^i  Sitpptr^ 
rist.}    The  Homily  on  the  sacrament  ex« 
pressly  asserts,  *^  Thus  much  we  must  bs) 
sure  to  hold,  that   in   the   supper  of  the 
Loup  ihere  is  no  vain  ceremony  or  bany 
sign,  uo  nninu  figtirt  of  a  thing  mtetU;  ba| 
the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood 
our  Loan,  in  a  marvellous  incorporationi' 
which,    by  the   operation    of   the    Holt 
Ghost,   is  through    faith  wrought   in  the 
souls  of  the  faithful,"     In  the  order  for  the 
administration  of  the  Loan's   supper,  the 
elements  are  repeatedly  designated  as  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  after  the 
reception  of  them  we  give  thankt«  that  Goo 
'*  doili  vouchsafe  to  feed  us,  who  have  duly 
received  these   holy    mysteries  with  the 
spiritual  food  of  the  most  precious  body  of 
[His]  Son,  our  Saviocr  Jesus  Chrtst."    In 
the  exhortation  of  the  same  otHce,  mention 
is  made  of  *•  the  holy  communion  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ."     "  We  spiri- 
tual! v  eat  the  tlesh  of  Christ,  and  drink 
his  blood.'' — Ihid.    *' Grant  us,  therefore, 
gracious  Lord,  so  to  eat  the  flesh  of  thy 
dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  to   drink  hiH 
blood,  that  our  sinful  bodies  may  be  made 
clean  by  hi*  body,'*  kc. — Prayer  before  Con- 
teiration.     "  Grant  that  we,  receiving  thete 
thy  creatures,   of  bread  and  wine,    &c., 
......  may  be  partakers  of  his  most 

precious  body  and  blood.'* — Consecraiim}. 
The  catechism  in  a^jreement  with  this, 
defines  the  inward  part  of  this  sacrament 
to  be  'Mho  body  and  blood  of  CnRiirr, 
which  are  iftrih^  and  mdetti  taken  and  re- 
ceived by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord'is  sup- 
per."   The  2Sth  article  asserts^  with  reie* 
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rence  to  ihe  holy  communion,  that  "such 
as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  receive 
the  same,  the  bread  which  we  break  is  a 
partaking  of  the  bodjr  of  Christ,  and  like- 
wise the  cap  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of 
the  blood  oi  Christ." 

So  speaks  the  Church  of  England,  which 
expressly  rejects  the  Romish  figment  of 
iransubstanliation.  Therefore,  the  Church 
of  England  distinguishes  between  the  real 
presence,  which  she  so  strongly  asserts, 
and  the  Romish  error  which  has  led  to 
Romish  heresy. 

Bishop  Ridley,  our  great  reformer,  who 
died  because  he  would  not  accept  the  fable 
of  transubstantiation,  said,  addressing  his 
judge,  *'My  lord,  you  know  that  where 
any  equivocation,  which  is  a  word  having 
two  significations,  is,  except  distinction  be 
piven,  no  direct  answer  can  be  made;  for 
It  is  one  of  Aristotle's  fallacies,  containing 
two  questions  under  one,  the  which  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  one  answer.  For  both 
you  and  I  agree  herein,  that  the  sacrament 
IS  the  very  true  and  natural  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  even  that  which  was  bom 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  which  sitteth  at  the  right  hand 
of  God  the  Father,  which  shall  come  from 
thence  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  only  we  differ  in  modOj  in  the  way 
and  manner  of  being;  we  confess  all  one 
thing  to  be  in  the  sacrament,  and  dissent 
in  tlie  manner  of  being  there.  I,  bein^ 
fully  of  God's  word  thereto  persuadeo, 
confess  Christ's  natural  body  to  be  in  the 
sacrament,  indeed  by  spirit  and  grace,  be- 
cause whosoever  receiveth  worthily  that 
bread  and  wine,  receiveth  effectually 
Christ's  body  and  drinketh  his  blood ; 
that  is,  he  is  made  effectually  partaker  of 
his  passion ;  and  you  make  a  grosser  kind 
of  being,  enclosing  a  natural,  a  lively,  a 
moving  body,  under  the  shape  or  form  of 
bread  and  wine.  Now  this  difference 
considered,  to  the  question  I  answer:  that 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  the  natural 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  vere  et  realiter, 
indeed  and  in  reality,  if  you  take  those 
terms,  indeed  and  really,  for  spiritually  by 
grace  and  efficacif ;  for  so  every  worthy  re- 
ceiver receiveth  the  very  true  body  of 
Christ;  but  if  you  mean  really  and  indeed, 
so  that  thereby  you  include  a  lively  and  a 
movable  bocfy  under  the  forms  of  bread 
and  wine,  then,  in  that  sense,  is  not 
Christ's  body  in  the  sacrament,  really  and 
indeed." — Wordsworth's  Biography,  iii.237. 
The  difference  is  strongly  pointed  out  by 
Gloucester    Ridley.    With    reference    to 


Bishop  Ridley's  opinions,  he  mnd  those  as- 
sociated with  him  deaiea  the  presence  of 
Christ's  body  in  the  natural  satMrtaoce  of 
his  human  and  assumpt  nature,  but  gnat 
the  presence  of  the  same  by  grace :  tntiii 
they  affirmed  and  said,  that  Uie  soDstsoes 
of  the  natural  body  and  blood  of  Chur  ii 
only  remaining  in  heaven,  and  so  shall  bs 
until  the  latter  day,  when  he  shall  eons 
again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dnd; 
but  by  grace  the  same  body  is  preseot 
here  with  us,  as  we  say  of  the  sun,  whick 
in  substance  never  removeth  his  place  oat 
of  the  heavens,  is  yet  present  here  by  hit 
beams,  light,  and  natural  influence,  whst 
it  shineth  upon  earth.  For  all  srant  tbit 
St.  Paul's  words  require,  that  Uie  brari 
which  we  break  should  be  the  commonioi 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  that  the  eop  of 
blessing  should  be  the  commnnioa  of  tbo 
blood  of  Christ. — Ridley. 

That  which  is  given  by  the  priest  io  this 
sacrament  is,  as  to  its  sabstence,  bread 
and  wine;  as  to  its  sacramental  natorasid 
signification,  it  is  the  figure  or  representa- 
tion of  Christ's  body  and  blocM.  wluek 
was  broken  and  shed  for  us.  The  feif 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  as  yet.  itisoot: 
but,  being  with  faith  and  piety  recsifsd 
by  the  communicant,  it  beoomes  to  hiis, 
by  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  giace  of 
the  Holt  Spirit,  the  very  body  and  blood 
of  Christ;  as  it  entitles  him  to  a  part  ia 
the  sacrifice  of  his  death,  and  to  the  beos- 
fits  thereby  procured  to  all  his  &ithfiilaad 
obedient  servants. — Abp.  Wake. 

These  words  (viz.  '*  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  which  are  yeriiy  and  indaod 
taken  and  received,")  are  intended  to  shov, 
that  our  Church  as  truly  belieyes  tlie 
strongest  assertions  of  Scripture  coooeiii- 
ing  this  sacrament,  as  the  Cnnreh  of  Rome 
doth,  only  takes  more  care  to  underslaod 
them  in  the  right  meaning;  which  is,  tkat 
though,  in  one  sense,  all  communicafrti 
equally  partake  of  what  Cheist  calls  kit 
body  and  blood,  that  is,  the  outward  figiu, 
of  them,  yet  in  a  much  more  importaot 
sense,  "  the  faithful"  only,  the  pious  and 
virtuous  receiver,  eats  his  flesh  and  driob 
his  blood,  shares  in  the  life  and  strengtli 
derived  to  men  from  his  incarnation  aod 
death,  and,  through  faith  in  him,  becomei, 
by  a  vital  union,  one  with  himj  '*  a  mem- 
ber," as  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  '*of  hit 
fiesh  and  of  his  bones"  (Eph.  v.  30); 
certainly  not  in  a  literal  sense,  which  TSt 
the  Romanists  might  as  well  assert,  as  mat 
we  eat  his  fiesh  in  a  literal  sense,  but  in  a 
figurative  and  spiritual  one.    In  appear* 
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mce,  the  sacramenl  of  Christ^s  dealh  is 
pren  to  aJl  alike ;  but  '' verily  aniiindeetl,'^ 
izi  its  beneficial  effects,  to  none  besidea 
the  fkilhfuK  Even  to  tbo  un  worthy  com- 
mon leant  he  is  present,  as  he  is  wherever 
we  meet  together  in  his  name ;  but  in  a 
better  and  most  gracious  sense  to  the 
wortliT  *ool,  becoming  by  the  inward  vir* 
tue  01  bis  Spirit  its  food  and  sustenance. 

This  real  presence  of  CuajST  in  the 
»acfament^  his  Chyrch  hath  always  be- 
liered.  But  the  tnonMroUH  notion  of  his 
bodliy  presence  was  started  700  years  after 
his  death ;  and  arose  chiefly  from  the  in- 
discretion of  preachers  and  writers  of 
warm  imaginations,  who,  instead  of  ex- 
ptaining  judieioysly  the  lofty  ti^ures  of 
Scripmre  language,  heightened  them,  and 
went  beyond  them,  till  both  it  and  they 
bad  their  meaning  mistaken  most  ai^tonish- 
inply.  And  when  once  an  opinion  had 
talen  root^  that  seemed  to  exalt  the  holy 
sacrament  so  much,  it  easily  grew  and 
•oread  ;  and  the  more  for  its  wonderful 
sb»urdiiy  in  those  ignorant  and  supersli- 
liousages;  till  at  length,  500  years  ago^ 
and  12Q0  years  after  our  Saviodh's  birth, 
it  was  established  for  a  gospel- truth,  by 
the  pretended  authority  of  the  Romisn 
Church;  and  even  this  had  been  tolerable 
in  compari#5on,  if  iboy  had  not  added 
idolatrous  practice  to  erroneous  belief, 
worshipping,  on  their  knees,  a  bit  of  bread 
for  the  Son  of  God.  Nor  are  ihey  content 
to  do  ibis  themselves,  but,  with  most  un- 
christian cruelty,  curse  and  murder  those 
who  refuse  it. 

It  in  true  we  also  kneel  at  the  sacrament 
aa  they  do,  but  for  a  very  ditTerenl  pur- 
pcMe;  not  to  acknowledge  *'any  corporal 
presence  of  Crmit^Ts  natural  ilcBh  and 
blood/'  as  our  Church,  to  prevent  all  possi- 
bility of  misconstruction,  expressly  de* 
dares,  adding,  that  **  his  bcniy  is  in 
heaveOj  and  not  here,"  but  to  worship  him, 
who  is  every  where  present^  the  invisible 
GoiK  And  this  posture  of  kneeling  we  by 
no  means  look  upon  as  in  itself  necessary, 
bat  SA  a  very  becoming  appointment,  and 
▼ery  fit  to  accompany  the  prtiyers  and 
praises  which  we  otfer  up  at  the  instant  of 
g;  and  to  express  that  inward 
piety  and  humility,  on  which  our 
j.anaMng  Worthily  of  this  ordinance,  and 
receiviog  benefit  from  it,  depend, — Ahp, 
Sfdcer, 

REALISTS.  The  Realists,  who  followed 
the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  with  respect  to 
uoiverMil  ideas,  were  so  called  in  oppo,«^i- 
tioti  to  the  Nominalists  (See  Nominaiuh)^ 


who  embraced  the  hypothesis  of  Zeno  and 
the  Stoics  upon  that  perplexed  and  itilri- 
cate  subject.  Aristotle  held,  against  Plato, 
that,  previous  to,  and  independent  of 
matter,  there  were  no  universal  ideas  or 
esseneesj  und  that  the  ideas,  or  exemplars, 
which  the  latter  f-upposed  to  have  existed 
in  the  Divine  mind,  and  to  have  been  die 
models  of  all  created  things,  had  been 
eternally  impressed  upon  raatterjand  were 
coeval  with,  andiuherenl  in,  their  objects. 
Zeno  and  his  followersj  departing  both 
from  the  Plaiooic  and  Aristotelian  sjslems, 
maintained  that  these  pretended  untver*als 
had  neither  form  nor  essence^  and  were 
no  more  llian  mere  terms  and  nominal 
representations  of  their  particular  objects. 
The  doctrine  of  Aristotle  prevailed  until 
the  eleventh  century,  when  Roscelinus 
embraced  the  Stoical  system,  and  founded 
the  sect  of  the  Nominalists,  ivhose  senti- 
ments were  propagated  wnih  great  success 
by  the  famous  Abelard.  These  two  sects 
differed  considerably  among  themselves, 
and  explained,  or  rather  obscured,  their 
respective  tenets  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

RECTOR.  A  term  applied  to  several 
persons,  whose  offices  are  very  different, 
as,  1,  The  rector  of  a  parish  is  a  clergy* 
man  who  has  the  charge  and  care  of  a 
parish^  and  poss^esses  all  the  tithes,  &c.  2. 
The  fiame  name  is  also  given  to  the  chief 
elective  officer  in  some  of  our  colleges, 
and  also  to  the  bead-master  of  large 
schools.  3.  Rector  is  also  used  in  several 
convents  for  the  superior  officer  who  go- 
ven^s  the  house.  The  Jesuits  gave  this 
name  to  ihe  superiors  of  such  of  their 
hou^s  as  were  either  seminaries  or 
colleges. 

RECUSANT.  A  Reamntf  in  general, 
signifies  any  person,  whether  Papist  or 
other^  who  refuselh  to  go  to  church  and  to 
wuri$hip  God  after  the  manner  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  a  Popish  Recusant  is  a 
Papist  who  so  refuselh;  and  a  Popish  He- 
ciisant  convict  is  a  Papist  legally  convicted 
of  such  offence. 

REDEEMER,  THE.  Our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesv^  Christ.  "  I  know  that  ray 
Rtdetmer  tiveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at 
the  latter  day  upon  the  earthJ'  (Job,  xix, 
25.)  **  The  Redeemer  shall  cometo  Sion.'* 
(Isa.  lix.  20.)  **  Chrlht  hath  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a 
curse  for  us.^'  (Gal,  iii.  13.)  *'  Redeemed 
with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ/'  (1 
Pet.  i.  18,  ly.)  "  Having  obtained  eternal 
redemption  for  us."  (Heb.  ix.  12.  See 
also  Job,  xjcxtii.  23,  24.    Matt,  xxy'u  28. 
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REDEMPTION. 


Rom.  iii.  24.  1  Cor.  i.  30.  Eph.  i.  7. 
Rev.  V.  9.) 

REDEMPTION  denotes  onr  recovery 
from  sin  and  death,  by  the  obedience  and 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  who  on  this  account  is 
called  the  ''  Redeemer."  (Isaiah,  iix.  20. 
Job,  xix.  25). — See  Covenant  of  Redemption. 

REFUGE.    (See  Sanduary.) 

REFUGE,  CITIES  OF.  fn  the  Levili- 
cal  law  six  cities  were  appointed  as  cities 
of  refuge  by  those  who  might  by  accident, 
and  witiiout  malice,  unhappily  slay  another. 
There  they  were  to  dwell  till  the  death  of 
the  high  priest ;  and  if  caught  before  they 
came  thither,  or  afterwards  away  from  the 
city,  they  might  be  slain  by  the  avenger  of 
blood. 

REFORMATION.  The  rescue  of  our 
Church  from  the  usurped  dominion  of  the 
pope,  and  its  restoration  from  the  corrup- 
tions of  popery  to  a  nearer  approach  to 
primitive  puritjr,  which  took  place  in  the 
16th  century,  is  called  the  Reformation. 
(See  Church  <f  England  and  Lutheranitm.) 
The  same  term  is  applied  to 'the  contem- 
poraneous Protestant  movement  on  the 
Continent. 

REGIUM  DONUM  MONEY.  Money 
allowed  by  government  to  the  Dissenters. 
The  origin  of  it  was  in  the  year  1723.  As 
the  Dissenters  approved  themselves  strong 
friends  to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  thev 
enjoyed  favor;  and  being  excluded  all 
lucrative  preferment  in  the  Church,  the 
prime  minister  wished  to  reward  them  for 
their  loyalty,  and,  by  a  retaining  fee,  to 
preserve  them  steadfast.  A  considerable 
sum,  therefore,  was  annually  lodged  with 
the  heads  of  tne  Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents, and  Baptists^  to  be  distributed  among 
the  necessitous  ministers  of  their  congre- 
gations. 

REGENERATION.  (See  Conversion.) 
A  Latin  word  signifying  new  birth,  or 
being  born  again.  We  are  taught  in  the 
catechism  that  "  a  sacrament  is  an  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  given  unto  us,  ordained  by 
Christ  himself  as  a  means  whereby  we 
receive  the  same,  and  a  pledge  to  assure 
us  thereof.'^  And  we  are  taught  also  that 
the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  given  to  us, 
which  by  means  of  baptism  we  receive,  is 
'*  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto 
righteousness;  for  being  by  nature  bom 
in  sin  and  the  children  of  wrath,  we  are 
hereby,"  i.  e.  by  baptism,  "  made  children 
of  grace."  Hence  the  catechism  teaches 
every  baptized  child  to  speak  of  his  bap- 
tism as  that ''  wherein  I  was  made  a  mem- 
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ber  of  Christ,  the  child  of  Gon,  and  an 
inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  hetvea." 
Hence,  in  perfect  consistency  wiih  iht 
catechism,  tlie  minister,  immediately  tftac 
the  adroin'istralion  of  this  saemmeDt  to  t 
child,  addresses  the  eooffregatioD  thu: 
'*  Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved  bfethiCL 
that  this  child  u  regenerate,  and  gnfM 
into  the  body  of  Christ's  Church,  lei  ii 
give  thanks  unto  Auugutt  God  for  tes 
benefits;  and  with  one  accoid  make  ooi 
prayers  unto  him,  that  this  AM  may  leid 
the  rest  of  hu  life  accordinc  to  iku  &ig» 
ntng'."  And  he  returns  thanks  to  oar  nM^ 
cifui  Father,  that  it  hath  pleased  his 
"to  regenerate  this  infant  with  ihyHoif 
Spirit."  In  the  office  of  private  baptin 
of  infants,  the  connexion  between  half 
baptism  and  regeneration  is,  if  posnUi^ 
still  more  expressly  asserted,  for  the  priail 
with  reference  to  the  bi^ism  perfonntd 
in  private,  is  taught  to  say,  on  the  leoeifjig 
of  the  infant  into  the  Church,  "neisi 
now  that  this  child  is  by  baptism  rvfnh 
raU^  and  graced  into  the  bodv  of  Ciiim 
Church."  In  the  office  for  tne  bsptiia  oC 
such  as  are  of  riper  years,  the  cooneiiai 
between  baptism  and  regeneratioa  it  ai 
closely  observed.  To  many  penoos  tUi 
doctrine  is  very  offensive.  We  beUais 
that  it  is  repudiated  by  all  Dissenten  a* 
cept  the  Romishj  who,  amidst  their  mssy 
errors,  retain  this  evangelical  troth.  At 
an  answer  to  the  objections  nised  agaiBH 
this  scriptural  doctrine,  we  shafi  quote  tht 
words  of  the  late  Mr.  Simeon,  of  Cud- 
bridge ;  we  do  so,  because  we  have  sel- 
dom seen  the  truth  more  brieflj  indi- 
cated. The  following  passage  is  uom  hit 
works,  vol.  ii.  p.  259. 

'* In  the  baptismal  service,  utiktakQ^  ' 
for  having  rejgeneraied  the  bapiized  iif/ful  ly 
hia  Holy  Spvrit.  Now  from  hence  it  w^ 
pears  that,  in  the  ophiion  of  omr  r^trmatf 
regeneration  and  remission  of  sins  did  fl(«oa- 
pany  baptism.  But  in  what  sense  did  ibef 
hold  this  sentiment?  Did  they  maintiii 
that  there  was  no  need  for  the  seed  thea 
sown  in  the  heart  of  the  baptized  penMS 
to  grow  up  and  to  bring  forth  freit:  or 
that  he  could  be  saved  in  any  other  waj 
than  by  a  progressive  renoTaUon  of  hv 
soul  after  tne  divine  imajge!  Had  thef 
asserted  any  such  doctrine  as  that,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  anv  tn- 
lightened  person  to  concur  with  tbem. 
But  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  r^ 
pugnant  to  their  sentiments  than  such  ta 
idea  as  this;  so  far  from  harboring  tucb 
a  thought,  they  have,  and  tluit  too  lo  tbit 
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praver,  taught  lis  lo  look  to  God  for 
lota  I  change,  both  of  heart  aiHl  life, 
rhich  long  nnce  their  days  has  begun  to  bt 
Wfrrets€d  by  the  term  regeneration.  After 
king  God  for  regenerating  the  infant  by 
Mofy  Spiriij  we  are  taught  to  pray, 
tlial  he,  being  dead  unto  sm,  and  living 
nlo  Tighteou5ne?a,  may  crucify  the  old 
ikiuif  and  utterly  abolish  the  whole  body  of 
and  then  declaring  the  total  change 
lo  be  the  necessary  mean  of  his  obiaining 
Ivation,  we  add^  'so  that  finally,  with 
e  residue  of  thy  holy  Churchy  he  may  be 
inheritor  of  thine  everlasting  kingdom.' 
there  (I  would  a«k)  any  person  that  can 
uire  moret  There  are  two  thin^^  lo  be 
Sliced  in  reference  lo  this  subject,  the 
.  regeneration  and  tlie  thing.  The  term 
9  out  twice  io  the  Scjiptures;  in  one 
it  refers  to  baptisim^  and  is  dislin- 
cruished  from  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
frhichj  howeier^  i*  represehicd  as  at* 
"fi  it;  and.  in  the  other  place,  it 
Loially  distinct  meaning  unconnected 
with  the  f^ubject  Now  the  term  they  use 
the  Scrt{>turc  uses  it,  and  the  thing  they 
ire  as  strongly  as  any  person  can  re- 
it.  They  do  not  give  us  any  reason 
lo  imagine  that  an  adult  person  ran  be 
sa%'ed  without  experiencing  all  that  mo- 
dem divines  have  included  in  the  term 
regeneration;  on  ihu  contrary,  they  do, 
both  there  and  in  the  liturgy,  iiiMst  upon 
a  nidical  change  of  both  heart  and  life. 
Here,  then,  ihe  only  question  is,  not  •  whe- 
ther a  baptized  person  can  be  &aved  by 
ihat  onlinance  without  sanclificafion^-  but 
whether  God  does  always  accompariy  ihe 
sign  with  the  thing  signified  ?  Here  is 
certainly  room  for  ditTerence  of  opinion, 
bui  it  cannot  be  posit iidy  dccukd  in  the  nego- 
iwe ;  because  we  cannot  know,  or  even 
iudge^  retpecling  it,  in  any  case  whatever, 
except  by  the  fruits  that  follow :  and  there- 
fore, ill  all  faime^^s,  it  may  be  considered 
only  ns  a  doubtful  point;  and  if  we  ap- 
peal, as  we  ought  lo  do,  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
lure«,  I  hey  certaudy  do,  in  a  rtry  remarka* 
bit  tray^  aaord  mtk  the  expressions  in  our 
■i|te|ry.  St,  Paul  sayu,  *  By  one  Spirit  we 
^^m  M  baptized  into  one  body,  whether 
Wb  be  Jews  or  (Jen tiles,  wheiner  we  be 
bond  or  free;  and  have  been  all  made  to 
drink  into  ofie  Spirit.^  Aiid  this  he  ^ays  of 
all  the  visible  members  of  Christ*s  body. 

il  Cor.  xiL  13,  27 .J  Again,  speaking  of 
le  whole  nation  or  Israel,  infants  as  well 
as  adultS)  he  says*  'They  were  all  bap- 
tized unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the 
tea,  and  did   all  eat  the  same  spiritual 


meat,  and  did  all  drink  the  same  epirilual 
drink;  for  ihey  drank  of  that  spiritnal 
rock  that  followed  them,  and  that  rock  wax 
Christ.^  (1  Cor.  x.  1-4.)  Yet,  behold,  in 
the  very  next  verse  he  tells  uh  that,  *■  with 
many  of  them,  God  was  displeased,  and 
overthrew  them  in  ihe  wilderness,^  In 
another  place  he  speaks  yet  more  strongly 
still:  *A5  many  or  you,-  says  he,  *a3  are 
baptised  unto  Christ,  have  put  on  Chjiist.' 
Here  we  see  what  is  meant  by  the  same 
expression  as  that  before  mentioned,  of 
the  Israelites  being  ^baptized  unto  Moses 
(the  preposition  ri^  ia  ui^d  in  both  places) : 
il  includes  all  that  has  been  initiated  into 
his  religion  by  the  rite  of  baptism;  and  of 
them  universally  does  the  apostle  sayi 
^tkcy  have  put  on  C hirst.'  Now  1  ask^ 
have  not  the  persons  who  scruple  the  use 
of  that  prayer  in  the  baptismal  service, 
equal  reason  to  scruple  ihe  use  of  these 
different  expressions? 

**  Again;  St.  Peter  says,  ^Repent  and 
be  baptized  every  one  of  you  Jor  the  re^ 
tnimon  of  sins^^  (Acta  li.  38.)  And  in 
another  place.  ^  Bapliara  doth  now  save  us/ 
(1  Fet.  iii.  21  )  And  speaking  elsewhere 
of  baptized  persons  who  are  unfruitful  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  Lohu  Jesis  Cnr«sT, 
he  says,  '  m  hath  forgotten  that  he  tfai 
purged  from  his  old  $in$,^  {2  Pel.  i.  9.) 
Does  not  this  very  strongly  countenance  th$ 

lDe4  WHICH  OUR  REFOKMEUS  ENTERTAINED. 
THAT  THE  REMISSION  OF  OUR  81KS  AND  TUK 
REGENERATION  OF  OUR  SOUI^p  IS  ATTENDiAKT 
ON  THK  BAPTISMAL  KITE?'* 

KEGITLAR.  In  the  continental  churches 
those  persons  are  called  regulars  who  pro- 
fes,*4  and  follow  a  certain  rule  of  life^  and 
observe  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chat- 
lily,  and  obedience. 

RELICS,  In  ihe  Roman  Church,  the 
remains  of  the  bo<iies  or  clothes  of  saints 
or  martyrs,  and  the  instruments  by  which 
ihey  were  put  to  death,  are  devoutly  pre- 
served, in  honor  to  their  memory ;  kisi^ed, 
revered,  and  carried  in  procession.  The 
respect  which  was  justly  due  to  the  mar* 
tyrs  and  leachers  of  the  Christian  faith,  in 
a  few  ages^  increased  almost  to  adoration; 
and  at  length  adoration  was  really  paid 
both  lo  departed  "saints,  and  lo  relics  of 
holy  men  or  holy  things.  The  abuses  of 
ihe  Church  of  Rome  with  respect  to  relics 
are  very  great  and  tiagrant,  and  are  justly 
censured  in  our  22d  article. 

Ill  ihe  early  ages  of  the  gospel,  when  its 
professors  were  exposed  to  every  species 
of  danger  and  persecution,  it  was  natural 
for  CbrisilanB  to  show  every  mark  of  re; 
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s[)ect;  both  to  the  bodies  and  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  had  suffered  death 
in  its  cause.  They  collected  their  remains 
and  buried  them,  not  only  with  decency, 
but  with  all  the  solemnity  and  honor  which 
circumstances  would  allow.  It  was  also 
the  custom  for  Christians  to  hold  their 
religious  meetings  at  the  places  where 
their  martyrs  were  buried,  by  which  they 
seemed,  as  it  were,  united  with  them;  and 
to  display  their  attachment  to  their  de- 
parted brethren  by  such  rites,  as  were 
dictated  by  the  fervor  of  their  devout  affec- 
tion, and  were  consistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  their  religion.  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  boundary  was  ever  transgressed 
in  the  three  first  centuries;  but  in  the 
fourth  century,  when  the  pure  and  simple 
worship  of  the  gospel  began  to  be  debased 
by  superstitious  practices,  we  find  strong 
proofs  of  an  excessive  love  for  everything, 
which  had  belonged  to  those  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  exertions 
or  their  sufferings  for  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity, and  especially  for  any  part  of  their 
garments,  hair,  or  oones.  Augustine  in 
Africa,  and  Vigilantius  in  Spain,  com- 
plained loudly  of  this  culpable  fondness 
for  relics,  which  they  speak  of  as  a  new 
corruption,  then  first  appearing  in  the 
Christian  world  j  but  the  warm  disposition 
of  Jerome  led  him  to  stand  forward  in 
their  defence  with  more  zeal  than  discre- 
tion. However,  this  leanied  father,  even 
while  he  leans  to  the  opinion  that  miracles 
were  sometimes  wrought  by  relics,  expli- 
citly disclaims  all  idea  of  offering  them 
worship.  But,  when  superstition  has  once 
made  its  way  into  the  minds  of  men,  it 
gradually  gains  ground :  and  it  is  difficult 
to  set  limits  to  it,  particularly  when  there 
is  a  set  of  persons^  respected  for  their 
piety,  who  are  studious  to  encourage  it. 
Monks  carried  about  relics;  and  with 
great  ease,  and  no  small  advantage  to 
themselves,  persuaded  that  ignorant  age 
of  their  value  and  importanca  Under 
their  recommendation  and  patronage,  they 
were  soon  considered  as  tne  best  preser- 
vatives against  every  possible  evil  of  soul 
and  body;  and  when  the  worshipping  of 
images  came  to  be  established,  the  ensnri- 
nins  of  relics  was  a  natural  consequence 
of  that  doctrine.  This  led  the  way  to  ab- 
solute worship,  which  was  now  preached 
by  the  Romish  clergy  as  a  Christian  duty. 
Every  one  thought  it  necessary  to  possess 
a  relic  of  some  saint  or  martyr,  as  the 
effectual  means  of  securing  his  care  and 
protection ;  and  fraud  and  imposition  did 


not  fail  to  famish  a  supply  propoitiooablt 
to  the  demand.  The  discoTerr  of  d» 
catacombs  at  Rome  was  an  inezJiaiutibii 
source  of  relics;  and  thus  the  popes  tbfloi- 
selves  became  (lirectly  iDtereflSed  in  mtia- 
taining  this  superstitious  wonhip.  Hie 
Council  of  Trent  authorized  the  adoxiiiaa 
of  relics;  and  they  continue  in  high  » 
teem  among  the  Papists  of  the  presot 
day.  What  has  been  already  toid  is  wmf 
ply  sufficient  to  point  out  the  abraiditjr  of 
worshipping  relics.  It  is  a  doctrine  mani- 
festly **  grounded  upon  no  wammy  of 
Scripture :"  it  is  "  a  fond  thing,"  that  k^ 
foolish  and  trifiing,  in  the  extreme;  diraerty 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  pnmitiia 
Christians,  and  utterly  irreconciiable  wilk 
common  sense.— >Bo.  Tbmline. 

RELIGIOUS.  This  was  the  term  gifH 
in  our  Church  before  the  Reformation  to 
persons  engaged  by  solemn  vows  to  the 
monastic  lite.  It  is  still  used  in  this  bom 
on  the  Continent,  and  among  the  Popirii 
Recusants. 

REMONSTRANTS.  (See  Armimm) 
This  name  was  given  to  the  Anniniioii 
because  in  1610  they  presented  a  ramoa- 
strance  to  the  states-genersl  of  HoUaad 
and  West  Friesland^  specifying  their  grief- 
ancea 

RENUNCIATION.  In  holy  bsptiui, 
the  persons  baptized,  or  in  the  case  of  in* 
fants  their  sponsors  in  their  name,  ait 
asked,  '*  Dost  thou  renounce  the  devil  and 
all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and  ^onr  of 
the  world,  with  all  covetous  desires  oi  tin 
same,  and  the  carnal  desires  of  the  fledi, 
so  that  thou  wilt  not  follow  nor  be  led  by 
them?"  And  their  answer  is,  *'/raiovaB 
them  allJ*  This  renunciation  is  of  voy 
great  antiquity,  so  great  indeed  that  in 
beginning  cannot  be  traced,  nor  any  time 
mentioned  when  it  was  not  used;  aolbt 
it  is  probably  of  apostolic  origin. 

REPENTANCE  (see  Penitena,  PenoMt) 
signifies  a  sincere  sorrow  for  all  pasttrus- 
gressions  of  God^s  laws,  an  unfeigned  dis- 

gosition  of  mind  to  perform  the  will  of 
rOD  better  for  the  future,  and  an  actoil 
avoiding  and  resisting  of  those  teinpia- 
tions  to  sin  by  which  we  have  been  oTtt' 
powered. 

REREDOS.  A  screen  behind  anafaar. 
In  large  conventual  churches,  where  then 
is  a  space  behind  the  high  altar,  this  vu 
the  universal  termination  of  the  ritual  pres- 
bytery; and  sometimes,  as  at  Winchester 
and  Durham,  this  screen  was  of  extreme 
magnificence.  In  smaller  churches,  u'Hrre 
the  reredos  was  not  required,  the  altair  be- 
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the  extreme  east,  it  is  leldom  foundf 

an  arcade,  or  other  enrichment  of 

ce  beneath  and  at  the  aide^  of  the 

iridow  aometimes  occurw. 

POND.      Before   the   Reformalion 

anthem  was  so  caJletl,  which  was 

after  reading  three  or  four  verses  of 

»pier;  after  which  the  chapter  pro- 

ed, 

PONSE,      In  the  Chorch  service, 

wer  made  by  the  people  speaking 

bemately  with  the  minister.     The  use 

responses  i&  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  mere 

'       at  peculiarity  of  liturgical  servicea, 

r  as  a  fundamental  characteristic 

ijivine  worship.     Ref<ponses  were  not 

Ade    for   liturgies,   but   liturgies  for   re* 

«.     Many  of  the  psalm !*  are  con- 

on  the  responsive  model,  because 

a  prior  trail  of  the  worship  of  the 

and'  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 

fe«ponseft  were  introduced  because 

psalms  happened  to  be  in  alternate 

GoD^s  worship  is  an  act  in  which 

minister  and  people  are  concerned, 

worship  the  Church  requires  to  be 

mental  and  vocal,  and  has  ordered 

mr  rituaJ  accordingly, — not  degrading  the 

►nest  to  a  proxy^  nor  the  congregation  to 

A  audience;  but  providing  for  snpplica- 

iofis  and  thanksgiving,  which,  like  her- 

itlf,  shall  be  strong  because  united.     It 

k^Mi.i  u^  deemed  a  high  privilege  by  the 

m,  that  he  is  permitted  to  lift  up 

^-,  ...J  in  prayer,  as  well  as  in  praisOi 

*in  the  congregation  of  the  saints;"  thai 

K9  may  openly  profess  his  contidence  in 
0  Fathjcr  of  all,  and  his  trust  in  the 
*  Lame  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
be  world  ;'^  that  he  may  join  aloud  in  the 
^leam  litany,''  and  cry  for  grace  whereby 
le  may  keep  God- a  holy  law  for  the  time 
D  come.  In  ages  past  the  privilege  was 
mz«d.  Men  were  not  ashamed,  in  primi- 
IT©  days,  to  confess  Christ  before  tlie 
rorfd,  and^  as  it  were,  to  rend  the  heavens 
rith  their  fervent  appeals.  Neither  was 
I  by  an  ecclesia$^tical  hclion,  but  in  solemn 
eafity,  that  they  sung, '*  Therefore  with 
logeis  and  archangels,  and  with  all  the 
^mpany  of  heaven,  we  lapd  and  MAOiarr 

KSLORious  ;cAMiu^^  May  the  time  come 
p  »uch  devotion  shall  again  adorn  the 
icious  courts^^  of  Zion ;  when  the  vague 
irannur  of  confes«^ion.  and  the  languid 
ones  of  penitence,  the  silent  creed,  and 
■■tnothered  prayer^  ^^hall  give  place  to 
^■earnest  and  nervous  expression  of 
ipritual  concern,  and  the  animating  testi- 
nooy  of  devout  gratitude  I 


It  was  a  very  ancient  practice  of  the 
Jews  to  recite  tbeir  public  hymns  and 
prayers  by  course,  and  many  of  the  fathers 
assure  us  that  the  primitive  Christiana 
imitated  them  therein ;  so  that  there  is  no 
old  liturgy  which  does  not  contain  such 
short  and  devout  sentence©  as  these. 
wherein  the  people  answer  the  priest,  ana 
which  are  therefore  called  "  responflel.^* 
Thi9  primitive  usage^  which  is  now  ex- 
cluded not  only  from  popish  assemblies 
by  tlieir  praying  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
bill  aho  from  those  of  our  Protestant  Dis- 
senters by  the  device  of  a  long  extempore 
prayer,  is  still  maintained  in  ihe  Church 
of  England  ;  which  allows  the  people  their 
ancient  right  of  bearing  part  in  the  service 
for  these  good  reasons:  First^  hereby  the 
consent  of  the  congregation  to  what  we 
pray  for  is  declared  ;  and  it  is  this  unity 
of  mind  and  voice^  and  this  agreement  in 
prayer,  which  halh  the  promise  of  prevail- 
ing. (Rom.  XV.  6,  Malt,  xviii.  19.)  Se- 
condly, this  grateful  variety  and  different 
manner  of  address  serves  to  quicken  the 
people's  devotion*  Thirdly,  it  engages 
their  attention,  which  is  apt  to  wander, 
especially  in  sacred  things  ;  and,  since  thi'y 
have  a  duty  to  perform,  causes  them  to  be 
expectant  and  ready  to  perform  it.  Let 
all  those,  then,  who  attend  the  public  ser- 
vice, gratefully  embrace  the  privilege 
which  the  Church  allows  them,  and  make 
their  responses  gravely  and  with  an  audi- 
ble voice.^ Dean  Conlher, 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  both  here 
and  elsewhere,  when  our  prayers  to  God 
are  divided  into  such  small  portions  as  we 
call  "  versicles,'-  that  the  people  are  to  join 
mentally  in  that  pari  which  the  minister 
utters,  as  well  as  in  that  which  they  are 
directed  to  pronounce  themselves.  And 
so  the  minister,  in  like  roatmer,  must  join 
in  what  the  people  utter,  as  well  as  in  his 
own  part.  For  otherwise  they  do  not  join 
in  prayer.  Besides,  if  this  be  not  done,  we 
shall  frequently  otter  to  God  that  which 
has  but  an  imperfect  sense.  For  instance, 
in  this  place,  these  wonls,  **and  our  mouth 
shall  show  forth  thy  praise,''  do  so  mam* 
festiv  depend  upon  what  the  roinbter  spake 
just  before,  that  the  sense  of  the  one  is  not 
perfect  without  the  other*  It  is  inie  the 
Church  requires,  that  the  minister  eh  all  say 
the  one,  and  the  people  the  other  portion ; 
that  is,  the  one  portion  shall  be  vocally 
uttered  by  the  minister^  and  the  other  por^ 
tion  shall  be  vocally  uttered  by  ihe  people, 
alternately  and  by  way  of  responses;  but 
yet  both  the  minister  an<l  the  people  ought 
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mentally  to  offer,  and  to  vpeak  to  God, 
what  is  vocally  offered  and  6[>oken  by  the 
other  party  respectively,  for  the  reasons 
already  mven.  And,  that  both  the  minis- 
ter and  the  conp;regation  may  be  the  bet- 
ter able  to  do  this,  they  should  respectively 
take  care,  that  they  do  not  confound  and 
disturb  each  other  by  beginning  their 
seVeral  portions  too  soon.  The  minister's 
first  versicle  should  be  finished,  before  the 
people  utter  a  word  of  the  second;  and 
the  people  should  have  time  enough  to 
finish  the  second,  before  the  minister  be- 
gins the  third,  &c. :  so  that  both  the  minis- 
ter and  the  people  may  have  time  enough 
deliberately  to  offer  every  portion,  and 
make,  all  of  them  together,  one  continued 
act  of  devotion.  The  same  rule  must  be 
observed  in  all  those  psalms  and  hymns 
which  are  used  alternately. — Dr,  Bennet. 

RESTORATION.  The  name  generally 
given  to  the  happy  return  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  the  divinely  appointed 
ecclesiastical  polity,  and  to  their  allegiance 
to  the  lawful  prince,  Charles  II.,  which 
took  place  in  1660;  a  happy  event,  for 
which  Christian  people  cannot  be  too 
thankful,  and  of  which]  and  all  the  dread- 
ful evils  from  which  it  uelivered  them,  they 
cannot  be  too  often  reminded.  It  has  been 
accordingly  appointed  by  authority,  that 
the  29th  of  May,  in  every  year,  snail  be 
kept  with  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God  for  these  unspeakable  mer- 
cies. 

RESURRECTION.  There  are  many 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
either  obscurely  hint  at  the  resurrection, 
or  immediately  refer  to  it  (Job,  xix.  23- 
27.  Dan.  xii.  2.  Isa.  xxv.  8;  xxvi.  19. 
Hosea,  vi.  2;  xiii.  14.  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1- 
14.)  It  follows,  indeed,  from  an  accep- 
tance of  the  promise  or  a  redeemer.  A 
redeemer  was  promised  as  a  blessins  to 
Adam  and  the  first  patriarchs ;  but  wnen 
Adam  and  the  first  patriarchs  died,  how 
was  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer  to  be  a 
blessing  to  them?  The  answer  is  given 
by  Job :  *^  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth. 
and  that  at  the  latter  day  he  shall  stand 
upon  the  earth ;  whom  I  shall  see  for  my- 
self, and  mine  eyes  shall  behold ;''  i.  e.  by 
being  raised  from  the  dead.  The  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  one  of 
the  p^eat  articles  of  the  Christian  faith. 
We  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  acain ; 
we  also  believe,  for  so  we  are  taught  in 
the  New  Testament,  that  'Uhem  which 
sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him,*' 
that  '*  Christ  by  his  rising  became  the 


first-fruits  of  thein  that  ilept,"  that  ^d» 
dead  shall  be  raised  incoiroptible,"  tlnl 
''the  erave  and  the  sea  shall  give  up  their 
dead,^  that  at  this  resarrectioti  ^'  ihe  dead 
in  Christ  shall  rise  first,"  that  the  Lon 
Jssus  Christ  will  change  ''oar  vile  bodf, 
and  fashion  it  like  mito  his  ^orione  body, 
according  to  the  working  or  that  auijln 
power  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdot  al 
things  to  himself."  (1  Thesa.  iv.  14-11 
1  Cor.  XY.  20-52.  Hew.  zx.  13.  FhiL£ 
21.) 

As  Christ,  the  ''  first-fraits  of  themliul 
sleeo''  (1  Cor.  xv.  20),  arose  (ran  tb 
dead,  so  shall  there  be  also  a  geaeial  M* 
suRREcnoM  OF  THE  BODY;  for  hs  "ibt 
raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shaB  tk» 
quicken oor mortal  bodies."  (Rom.viiLlL) 
A  seeming  difficulty,  howoTer,  atleodslki 
latter  case,  which  does  not  the  fonsK 
The  body  of  Christ  did  not  ''see  e» 
ruption  p  but  we  know  that  in  onr  em, 
'^  after  the  skin  worms  shall  destroy  ifae 
body  itself,''  and  that  '^  yet  in  oar  fl«k 
shall  we  see  God."  (Job,  xix.  26.)  Wi 
must,  therefore,  believe  that  this  lesum- 
tion,  however  apparently  difficoit,  is  sot 
impossible,  for  with  him  by  whom  we  an 
to  be  raised  '<all  things  are  fomStk.^ 
We  know  that  by  him  "the  Teiyhakiif 
the  head  are  all  numbered ;"  and  he"  who 
measures  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  hii 
hand,"  and  "comprehends  the  doit  d 
the  earth"  (Is.  xl.  12),  whose  "eyei'' 
could  "  see  our  substance,"  '*  made  ii 
secret,"  and  "  yet  being  imperfect"  {H 
oxxxix.  15.  16),  can  be  at  no  loss  lodii^ 
tinguish  the  different  particles  of  sreiy 
different  body,  whether  it  be  crumbled  nio 
dust,  or  dissipated  into  air,  or  sobiimiKd 
by  fire.  He,  too,  the  artificer  of  the  body 
so  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made"  (h> 
cxxxix.  14),  can  be  at  no  loss  to  leimiK 
the  innumerable  and  widely  seatMiel 
atoms ;  for  these  shall  not  perish;  and  mik 
equal  ease  re-form  the  man,  as  be  origi- 
nally made  him. 

Trie  union  of  the  immortal  sonl  to  ilw 
companion  made  for  it,  then  become  nore 
pure  and  glorified,  after  they  have  exirtsd 
together  in  this  transitory  life,  is  also  hi^ly 
probable ;  nor  is  it  less  so,  that  this  ilionki 
be  the  case  as  man  is  an  accooutaUa  ageoi, 
intended  to  enjoy  eternal  happiocM^  or 
sufier  eternal  misery— decreed  to  ^'tecM 
the  things  in  the  body,  according  to  thii 
he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.' 
(2  Cor.  v.  lO.S  It  is  also  typified  l^'  many 
things  aroancl  us :  the  constant  socrefiMon 
of  death  and  revivification— the  nigbi  ii 
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followed  by  a  new  day — the  winter,  the 
death  of  ihe  year,  is  foHowed  by  iha  spring, 
I  mod  llie  renewal  of  vegeiaiion ;  the  ^*  grain' ^ 
to>iMrn  is  not  requickened  except  it  first 
•^di^/"  and  is  buried  in  the  ground  and 
lirought  to  corroplion. 

By  this  is  Reason  prepared  to  awent  to 
Revelation :  and  therefore^  as  it  has  been 
prophesied  thai,  nolwithslanding  this  ,de> 
stniciion  of  the  bodv,  yet  in  our  **  flesh^^ 
Bhall  we  "«ee  God,*^  and  our  "  eyes  shall 
behold  him''  (Job,  xix.  26) ;  that  the 
"  dead  men  shall  live,"  and  with  the  "dead 
body  ari^e '"  for  "  the  earth  shall  ^ast  out 
the  dead''  (le.  ixri.  19),  and  that  they 
thmi  *"  sleep  in  the  dtist  of  the  earth  ehall 
awake*,  some  to  everlaatinnr  life,  and  some 
bo  shame  and  everlasting  contempt''  (Dan. 
211.  2),  so  »hall  it  be  accomplieiied : 
'*  there  shall  be  a  ref^urrectioxi  of  the  dead'- 
(Acta,  xxiv.  15);  'Uhe  hour  is  coming 
when  the  dead^ — all  that  are  in  the  grave 
— shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,^' 
and  **  shall  come  forth ;''  the  " aea^'  and 
**  death  and  hell'-  (or  the  grave)  ''shall 
dctiver  up  the  dead  which  are  in  them/' 
(Rev.  XI.  13.) 

This  our  LoaD,  who  calls  himself  ^^the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life'*  (John,  xl  25), 
proved  to  the  Saddupees  from  ihe  Old  Tes- 
tament :  since  he  who  was  then  ihe  God 
of  their  fathers  **  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  bnt  of  the  living/'  (Matt,  xjtii.  32.) 
St*  Paul*  loo.  conllrmB  the  doctrine  by 
most  powerful  reasoning;  declaring,  that 
if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
then  is"CiiiusT  not  risen  r'*  and  then  ia 
their  **  faith^'  vain  ;  and  he  shows,  in  an- 
swer to  cavillers,  that,  as  Christ  is  rben, 
'•the  firsl-fr ails, "^w^shalP* all  be  made 
aJive,"  exemplifying  the  probability  and 
the  manner  ot  this  by  a  familiar  ilfustra- 
Hon.     (I  Corrv.  12-23,  35-49.) 

It  s^iall  be,  too,  a  resurreelion  of  the 
body,  every  one  his  own  body  as  it  *'  halh 
pleased*'  Gon  lo  give  him:  ahhc>u;;;h  the 
**  natural  body,''  '^  sown  in  corrupiiooj — 
m  dishonor, — and  in  wealtnest*/-  shall  be 
''raised  a  spiritual  body, — ^in  incorruption^ 
m  glory,  and  in  power/'  The  *^  earthly 
house''  shall  have  "  a  building  of  Goo^ 
(2  Cor  V,  1)  ;  the  '*  corruptible"  shall  "put 
on  incorruption  ;'^  and  the  '^  mortal,  im- 
morulity.''  Those  that  do  *'  not  Bleep-' 
ahall  **  be  changed,'- — ** caught  up  in  ine 
^ioods  to  meet  the  Lonn.^'     (I  Tnesij.  iv. 

^BPTe  believe  in  this  article,  as  the  great 

^rah  it  contains  is  for  the  glory  of  God  s 

eienml  government,   **  the    nand   of    the 


Lord  shall  be  known  towards  his  servants, 
and  his  indignation  towards  his  enemies 
{h.  Ixvi.  14);  as  it  proves  the  value  of 
the  *'  gospel /^  which  has  "  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light'*  (2  Tim.  i.  10);  as  it 
consoles  us  under  "^  afflietionsj'^  which  are 
^' but  for  a  moment:"  since  we  know  that 
our  **  REDKExMEa  liveth ;"  and  that  we  ^*  sor- 
row not/*  therefore  J  **  as  others  which  have 
no  hope"  (l  Thesa.  iv.  13,  with  14-18); 
and  excites  us  "  to  have  always  a  con- 
science void  of  odence  toward  God  and 
toward  men"  (Acts,  xxiv.  16,  with  15); 
since  ^*  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God!"  (Heb.  x.  31.) — 
of  "  him  that  ia  able  lo  destroy  boih  soul 
and  hody  iu  hell!"  (Matt.  x.  28.)  There- 
fore should  we  be  * 'always  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord  j  for  as  much  as  we 
know  that  our  labor  in  the  Lord  is  not  in 
vain.'-     (1  Cor  xv.  58.) 

REVELATION.  The  divine  commu- 
nication of  the  sacred  truths  of  religion. 
(See  Bible ^  Scripturer) 

The  Apocalypse,  or  prophecy  of  St.  John, 
fevealing  future  things.  This  is  the  last 
book  of  Holy  Scripturej  and  it  contains 
the  revelations  made  to  St.  John  at  Pat- 
mos.  It  is  quoted  a^  an  inspired  book  by 
Justin  MartyXj  Irenteus,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Tertullian,  and  other  fathers  of  the 
Kirst  three  centuries.  Its  aulheniicity  and 
genuineness  were  uever  disputed  until  a 

firejudice  was  excited  against  it  by  the 
oUies  of  certain  Millenarians,  who  thought 
lo  support  their  conclusions  by  its  autho- 
rity* But  the  Church  never  doubted  of  its 
being  a  portion  of  Scripture,  or  of  its  di- 
vine origin.  Indeed,  few  books  of  the 
New  Testament  have  more  complete  evi- 
dence of  cnnonicat  authority  than  the  Book 
of  Revelation.  It  treats  1.  "Of  the  things 
which  were  then*'  (i.  10),  i.  f.  of  the  stale 
of  the  Church  in  the  time  of  St.  John  ;  and, 
2.  *'0f  things  which  should  be  hereafter,'' 
or  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  its  propa- 
gation, corruplion,  reformation^  and  tri- 
umph* 

REVEREND,  venerable,  deserving  awe 
and  respect.  It  is  the  title  given  lo  eccle- 
siaslics  of  the  second  and  third  orders,  the 
bishops  being  styk-d  right  reverend.  In 
foreign  churches,  where  females  are  or- 
dained to  offices  in  the  Church,  abbesaes 
and  prioiesses  are  called  reverend  mothers. 
It  was  so  in  our  own  Church  before  the 
Reformation,  but,  since  that  time,  the 
custom  of  consecrating  females  to  the 
service  of  God.  except  so  far  as  all  lay 
persons  are  so  consecrated  at  holy  baptism 
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and  at  confirmation,  has  ceased.  The 
more  zealous  Protestants  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  especially  during  the 
Great  Rebellion,  very  strongly  objected  to 
the  title  of  reverend,  implying  too  much 
to  be  given  to  a  mere  creature,  and  be- 
cause of  God  only  it  may  be  said  with 
propriety,  *'  holy  and  reverend  is  his 
name.''  But  dissenting  preachers  are  in 
these  days  ambitious  of  the  title,  and  few 
clersymen  refuse  it. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS,  JUSTICE,  HOLI- 
NESS. (See  Justification  and  Sanct^btp- 
tioti.^ 

RING,  in  holy  matrimony.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  mutual  promises  or  stipu- 
lations in  the  ofRce  of  matrimonjr,  the  very 
ancient  ceremony  occurs  of  placing  a  ring 
on  the  finger  of  the  woman.  The  object 
of  this  is  stated  in  the  prayer  following,  to 
be  ^'a  token  and  pledge''  of  the  vow  and 
covenant  just  mane  by  the  parties.  Ri- 
tualists have  supposed,  that  tne  ring  was 
also  a  pledge  or  earnest  of  that  honorable 
maintenance  and  participation  in  "  worldly 
goods,''  which  are  promised  in  that  part  of 
the  office  where  the  ceremony  takes  place. 
It  has  also  been  considered  as  a  sign  or 
seal  of  admittance  of  the  wife  to  '^  the 
nearest  friendship  and  his'hest  trust,'' 
which  it  was  in  tne  husband's  power  to 
^ive.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  weight 
m  all  these  opinions,  though  the  former 
seems  to  be  the  prominent  one  in  the  view 
of  the  Church. 

Various  analogies  and  figurative  appli- 
cations have  sprung  from  the  ceremony  of 
the  ring,  some  of  which  are  thus  stated  by 
Dean  Comber  and  Wheatly.  The  matter 
of  which  this  ring  is  made  is  gold,  to 
signify  how  noble  and  durable  our  affection 
is ;  the  form  is  round,  to  imply  that  our 
respect  shall  never  have  an  end ;  the  place 
of  It  is  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  where  the  ancients  thought  was  a 
vein  which  came  directly  from  the  heart, 
and  where  it  may  be  always  in  view :  and 
being  a  finger  least  used,  where  it  may  be 
least  subject  to  be  worn  out.  But  the 
main  end  is  to  be  a  visible  and  lasting 
token  and  remembrance  of  this  covenant, 
which  must  never  be  forgotten ;  and,  if  in 
ordinary  bargains  we  have  some  lasdos 
thing  delivered  as  an  earnest  or  pledge  and 
memorial,  much  more  is  it  needful  here; 
and  to  scruple  a  thing  so  prudent  and 
well  designed,  so  anciently  and  universally 
used,  does  not  deserve  our  serious  con- 
sideration. Indeed,  although  the  use  of  the 
ring  in  marriage  used  to  ro  regarded  as  a 
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remnant  of  popery  by  nltra-PiotestantB)  it 
seems  now  to  oe  aniyenaUy  tolerated. 

Besides  the  pledge  of  our  truth,  then  u 
a  visible  pledge  alao,  namdy,  the  rnf, 
which  being  anciently  the  eeu  by  wUdi 
all  orders  were  signed,  aod  all  dwioi 
things  secured,  the  deliTeiy  of  this  wast 
sign  that  the  party  to  whom  it  was  giv«a 
was  admitted  into  the  nearest  fiieoariup 
and  the  highest  trust,  so  as  to  be  lOTeM 
with  our  authority,  and  allowed  to  tnioia 
our  treasure  and  other  ooncems  (Gen.  adL 
42),  and  hence  it  came  to  be  a  tokea  of 
love  (Luke,  xv.  22) ;  and  was  nied  m 
matrimony,  not  only  among  the  Jews  aii 
Gentiles,  but  the  Cnristians  also;  mhi^m 
Clemens  Alexandrinus's  time,  gavedkHr 
spouse  a  ring,  to  declare  her  worthy  of  At 
government  of  the  family,  and  thosithtffc 
been  used  ever  since. — Bean  Combtr. 

The  ring  is,  by  positive  institntioii,  ''t 
token  and  pledge  of  the  coyenant  mads" 
by  the  parties  contracting  marriBge;  nd^ ' 
as  it  is  a  permanent  monument  of  tb 
vows  and  promises  then  reciproodly  madi, 
so  it  ought  to  be  a  perpetual  mooiloi^ 
that  these  vows  be  refieionsly  obsertsd^ 
and  these  promises  faithrally  performed^ 
Shaherd. 

RING,  m  invttiiturti.  A  ring  wu8i> 
ciently  given  to  bishops  on  their  €0o» 
oration,  with  these  words,  ''  Accipe  snni* 
lum  discretionis  et  honoris,  fidei  sigoom; 
ut  quiB  signanda,  signes;  et  quae  aperieodi 
sunt,  aperias;  quie  liganda  sunt,  liget; 
quQB  solvenda  sunt,  solvas."  It  was  von 
on  ^different  fingers,  most  freouently  cb 
the  middle  fineer  of  the  right  hand;  isd 
was  a  sign  of  the  bridegroom's  espousl  of 
the  Church  in  her  representative,  die 
bishop. 

Investiture  with  the  ring  and  sta£  wfaick 
signified  a  spiritual  character  anaotike, 
was  always  claimed  by  the  Church,  thoogh 
sometimes  unjustly  usurped  by  temponi 
princes.  [Not  used  in  the  Amerieu 
Church.] 

RITES.  Religious  obserrances.  so  ciS- 
ed  because  they  are  prescribed  (>fm)  bf 
competent  authority. 

It  is  very  visible,  that  in  thegospekiod 
epistles  there  are  but  few  rules  laid  dovB 
as  to  ritual  matters.  In  the  epistles  dMis 
are  some  general  rules  given,  that  mml 
take  in  a  sreat  many  cases ;  such  as, ''  Ut 
all  things  be  done  to  edification,  to  oidsr. 
and  to  peace"  (Rom,  xiv.  19  :  1  Cor.  ii». 
40)  :  and  in  the  Epistles  to  Hmothy  aod 
Titus  many  rules  aie  given  in  such  gen«- 
ral  words,  as, ''  Lay  hands  suddenly  oo  oo 
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|BP  that,  in  order  to  the  gruldingf  of  par* 
l^pr  cases  by  thfim,  many  diaunctions 
d  specialities  were  to  be  interposed,  to 
Lking  them  practicable  and  useful.  In 
itlers  that  are  merely  ritaal,  the  state 
man  kind  in  ditlerent  climates  and  a^es 
O^pt  to  vary;  and  the  same  things,  that 
one  scene  of  human  nature  may  look 
KTe,  mnd  seem  fit  for  any  society,  may  in 
iotber  age  look  light^  and  liissipate  men's 
(HSgbla.  It  is  also  e^'ident,  that  there  is 
it  A  sydem  of  rules  given  in  the  New 
JMament  about  all  these ;  and  yet  a  due 
ethotl  in  them  is  necessary,  to  maintain 
e  order  and  decency  that  become  divine 
iniES.  This  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the 
mfm  "  liberty/'  that  it  is  not  ^*  a  law  of 
fdiDftDceS'^  (Gal.  ii.  4 ;  iv.  9 ;  v.  1)  ;  these 
iogB  being  left  to  be  varied  according  to 
le  diversities  of  mankind* 
The  Jewish  religion  was  delivered  to 
[»e  nation,  and  the  main  parts  of  it  were 
>  be  performed  in  one  place  :  they  wero 
bo  to  be  limited  in  rituals,  lest  they 
light  have  taken  some  practices  from 
leir  nei*;hbor3  round  about  them^  and  so 
y  the  use  of  their  rites  have  rendered 
loUtrouf^  practices  more  familiar  and  ac- 
epiable  to  them.  And  yet  they  had  many 
^es  among  them  in  our  Saviour's  lime, 
^hich  are  not  mentioned  in  any  part  of 
1^  Old  Testament :  such  was  the  whole 
Dnetitntion  of  their  synagogues,  with  all  the 
irvice  and  officer* that  belonged  lo  them; 
itey  had  a  baptism  among  them,  besides 
ftf  eral  rites  ailded  lo  the  paschal  service* 
■^UTiotTR  reproved  them  for  none  of 
^B:  he  went  to  their  synagogues :  and, 
Hph  he  reproved  them  for  overvaluing 
^FriteSj  for  preferring  them  to  the  laws 
^(>D,  and  making  these  void  by  their 
'aidiiionSj  yet  be  does  not  condemn  them 
"  e  use  of  them.  And,  while  of  ihe 
r  precepts  he  says^  *' these  thingsye 
lo  have  done,"  he  adds^  concern- 
eir  ntes  and  leaser  matters,  **  and 
have  left  the  other  undone,'^  (MatL 
23.) 

ten  such  a  liberty  was  allowed  in  so 
id  a  religion,  it  seems  biddy  suitable 
Ik  the  sublimer  state  of  the  Christian 
ibeitfi  that  there  should  be  room  left  for 
kieh  appointments  and  alterations  as  the 
iflemnt  slate  of  times  and  places  should 
Kjnire.  In  such  rules  we  ooght  to  ac- 
|Bi0ice.  Nor  can  we  a^gn  any  other 
Mods  to  our  submission  in  this  case,  than 
which  the  gospel  has  limited.  **  We 
Cion  rather  than  man''  (Acts, 
we  mu^t  in  the  first  place 
31 
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"rentier  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's/' 
and  theit  "  give  to  Co^sar  ihe  things  that 
are  Caesar's?'  (MalL  xjtii*  21.)  &  that 
if  either  the  Church  or  8iate  have  power 
to  make  rules  and  laws  in  such  matters, 
they  must  have  this  extent  given  them— 
that,  till  they  break  id  upon  the  laws  of 
Goo  and  the  gospel,  wo  must  be  bound  to 
obey  them*  A  mean  cannot  be  put  here; 
either  they  have  no  power  at  all,  or  they 
have  a  power  that  must  go  to  everything 
that  is  not  forbid  by  any  law  oi  (iov. 
This  is  the  only  measure  that  can  be  given 
in  this  matter. — Bp.  Buniet, 

RITUAL.  A  book  or  manual  in  which 
is  given  the  order  and  forms  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  celebration  of  divine  service* 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments^  and; 
in  general,  all  mailers  connected  with  ex* 
lernal  order^  in  the  performance  of  sacred 
ofjfices. 

Pal  me r  says,  the  English  ritual  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  combining  all  the  offices  of 
the  Church  in  one  volume.  The  eucholo- 
gium,  or  ritual  of  the  Greeks,  now  com- 
prises the  offices  for  morning  and  evening 
prayer,  the  liturgy  or  eucharist,  baptism* 
lilanVj  orders,  kc.  The  Western  Chnrrhes 
have  more  commonly  divided  these  olhces 
into  at  least  four  parts,  entitled,  the  brevi- 
ar)%  the  missal  orlituri^ical  book,  the  ritual, 
and  the  ponlifical.  The  ritual  and  ponti- 
6cal  correspond  to  that  part  of  the  (Ingliftb 
ritual  which  begins  with  the  office  of  bap- 
tism. The  ritual,  termed  in  the  English 
churches  of  Salisbury  and  VorkT  and  else- 
where, manual,  comprised  all  those  occa- 
sioual  offices  of  the  Church  which  a  pres^ 
byler  could  administer.  The  poniifioal 
contained  those  only  which  a  bishop  could 
perform. 

The  euchologium,  or  riloal  of  the  Greek 
Church,  illustrated  with  notes  by  Goar.  is 
well  known  and  easily  accessible,  and  for- 
nishes  abundant  information  with  recard 
to  all  the  riles  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  East.  The  baptismal  and  some  other 
occasional  offices  of  the  Jacobites  or  Mo* 
nophysites  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Armenia,  and  of  the  Neslorians,  have  been 
published  by  Assemani  in  his  '^  Codex 
Liturgicus,"  Many  of  the  Oriental  officet 
tor  ortlinaiion,  as  well  as  all  the  Western, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  learned  treatise  of 
Morinus,  "  De  Ordination ibus/'  The  most 
valuable  coUeclion  of  records  relative  to 
the  occasional  offices  of  the  Western 
Churches  has  been  published  by  Martene, 
in  his  work,  ''  De  antiqiiis  fioaeaia  Rili* 
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bas.''  This  author  with  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, iratiKiribed  and  eilited  a  mwUitude 
of  ancient  manii3cripisT  ^t\i\  collected  what- 
ever had  previously  been  published.  So 
tiiat  there  is  sccucely  any  branch  of  ritual 
knowledge  which  he  has  not  greatly  eluci- 
dated. 

ROCHET.  A  linen  garraent  worn  hy 
bishops  under  the  chimere.  It  was  their 
ordinary  garment  in  public  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  wofd  rochet^  how^ever, 
is  not  of  any  greal  antiquity,  and  perhaps 
caunol  be  traced  further  back  than  the 
thirteenth  cenlurj%  The  chief  difference 
between  this  garment  and  the  surplice  was, 
that  its  sleeves  were  narrower  than  those 
of  the  latter ;  for  we  do  not  perceive  in 
any  of  the  ancient  pictures  of  English 
bishops  those  very  wide  and  full  tawn 
sleeves  which  are  now  used. 

Palmer  says,  the  rochelte  is  spoken  of 
ii»  the  old  '*Ordo  Romanus,''  under  the 
title  of  linea  ;  and  has,  no  doubt,  been  very 
anciently  used  by  bishops  in  the  Western 
Church.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was 
their  ordinary  garment  in  public. 

Dr,  Ilody  says,  that,  m  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI IL,  our  bishops  wore  a  scarlet 
garment  under  the  rochette;  and  that,  in 
ihe  time  of  Edward  VI,,  they  wore  a  scarlet 
chimere,  like  the  doctors'  dress  at  Oxford, 
over  the  rochette;  w^hich^  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth;  was  changed  for  the 
black  satin  chimere  used  at  presetit. — His* 
tory  of  Convocations,  p.  141. 

The  chimere  seems  to  resemble  the  gar- 
ment used  by  bishops  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  called  mantelietum ;  which  was 
a  sort  of  cope,  with  apertures  for  the 
arms  to  pass  throygh.  (See  JOu  Cange^K 
Glossary.) 

ROGATION  DAYS.  (So  called  from 
rogartj  *Mo  beseech.'')  They  are  three 
days  immediately  before  the  festival  of 
Ascei^^ion.  These  litanic  or  Rogation  days 
vrere  first  instituted  by  MannertuSj  bishop 
of  Vienna,  in  the  fifth  century.  Mamertus 
was  not  the  originator  of  litanical  suppli- 
cations* but  was  the  first  institutor  ot  the 
Rogation  fast,  and  the  first  who  applied  the 
use  of  litanies  on  these  days  accompanied 
with  public  processions,  continued  till  the 
era  of  the  Keformation*  In  the  Church 
of  England  it  has  been  thought  tit  to  con* 
tinue  the  observance  of  these  days  as  pri- 
vate lasts.  There  is  no  office,  or  order  of 
prayer,  or  even  single  collect  appointed 
lor  the  Rogation  days  io  the  Prayer  Book ; 
but  among  the  homilies  there  is  one  de- 
iigQed  for  the  iniprovement  of  these  days. 


The  requisitions  of  the  Church  an  "iblfc' 
nence*'  and  ^"^  extraordinary  acU  and  Up 
ercises  of  devotion.'" 

KOMAMSM.  (See  Popt  and  P<ftrj, 
Church  of  Homey  Counctf  of  Trrjit )  Ko- 
manism  consists  of  the  c«nan 

anti-scriptural  proposiiio  irudn 

of  the  ancient  Catoolic  fiaith. 

In  addition  to  what  is  said  la  the  vAm 
articles  referred  to.  we  may  state  the  iCMli 
of  Romanism  in  the  words  of  Morgaa,  ■ 
bis  interesting  work  on  the  ^'  Ventiii  ti 
the  Church." 

L  The  spiritual,  and,  by  ihe  ntrs»«i- 
tane  party,  the  temporal,  aacociBCj  of  ii 
Bishop  of  Rome. 

2.  The  compulsory  celibacy  of  Uie  pM> 
hood. 

3.  Solitary  priestly  coroniuiiiof),  or  ^ 
vate  mass. 

4.  The  denial  of  the  cbalioe,  or  tlii  op 
of  the  blood  of  our  Lord,  to  the  Isiljr. 

5.  Compulsory  auricular  coiife«NOO* 

6.  Mario latr}',  or  the  adoratioci  aif  Ihf 
Blessed  Virgin. 

7.  Ha^olauy,  or  the  adoration  of  €U^ 
nised  samts, 

6.  Transubstantiation. 

9.  The  invention  of  purgatory. 

10.  The  doctrine  of  MpwsnpUfj 
merits. 

11.  Limitation  of  the  CathoUe  Cluird 
of  Cubist  to  one  episcopate. 

12.  The  image  and  relic  system. 

13.  The  doctrines  of  papal  pafdoM,iA* 
dulgences^  and  di^^pensaiions. 


14.  The  interpolation  of  the  Apodjjii 
into  the  rule  of  faith* 

15.  Interdiction  of  the  readiof  of 
Scriptures,  except  by  special  permtiiMint 

(For  the  form  of  reconciling  AoiDia  C^ 
iholics  to  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ea^loi 
see  Abjuration.) 

ROOD  LOFT.  A  gallery  roimin^al^ 
the  top  of  the  rood  screen,  which  in  ptfW 
churches  usually  crossed  the  chaoed  tick* 
on  which  the  rood,  or  the  figuro  d  9m 
Blessed  Lord  on  the  croea^  waa  pliOi^ 
and  on  either  side  the  Bleoaiod  Vufia  M^ 
St.  John.  In  large  cross  chiiff^>ea|libefiM^ 
loft  with  its  screen  waa  unMilty  of  ilM 
and  sometimes  contained  m  ^^p^  na 
altar  within  it.  These  moim  fOMMiil 
rood-lofts  have  been  almoit  i 
converted  into  orsan-lofta. 

ROOD  SCREO.  A  screeii 
the  chancel  from  the  naTo,  oil 
fonneriy  the  rood  loft. 

ROSARY,  among  the  Roman  C^iliaGil^ 
b  a  pretended  inatrament  or  help  to  fkfft 
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rbeing  a  cKaplel,  consisting  of  five,  or  fifteen, 
>8orteiJt*ol  lieadf,  to  (lirecMhe  re- 
li  many  Ave  Marias  irt  honor  of  iho 
I  i  Virgin. 

IBeiure  a  person  repeats  his  rosary,  he 
■M  croa.^  himself  wilh  it:  then  lie  most 
mm  the  Apoi*lles'  creetl,  and  say  a  Pater 
I  three  Avfs,  on  account  of  the  three 
atjons  which  the  Virgin  bears  to  the  three 
persons  in  the  Trinity.  Afier  the?e  pre- 
liminaries to  devotion,  he  pa«fies  on  to  his 
decade!*,  and  rnu^l  observe  to  let  himj^elf 
into  ihe  mysieries  of  each  ten  by  a  prayer, 
which  he  will  find  in  the  books  Ireaiio^ 
the  devotion  of  the  rosary. 
"  line  ttllribute  the  insttmtion  of  the 
,ry  lo  r>ominje :  but  it  was  in  us©  in 
I  year  1100;  and^  iherefort?,  Dominic 
^a  only  make  H  more  celebrated. 
19  ascribe  it  to  Paul  us  Libycns,  others 
Benedict,  others  to  Venerable  IMe^ 
others  to  Peter  the  Hermit, 
^  ;OSECRUClAXS.  A  sen  of  philo- 
Sphers  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teen ih  century,  who  combinec!  much  re- 
litfiuu&  error  and  mysticism  vrith  their 
philosophical   notions   of    transmntalions, 

Kl  of  tne  chemical  constitutions  of  things, 
frir  name  is  ilerived  from  rm.  "  dew," 
ich  they  held  lo  be  the  most  powerful 
lolvent  of  sold;    and  cntjt,  the  *' cross/* 
which  in  the  chemical  style  signifies  light, 
Ii9cata&e  the  figure  of  the  cross  exhibits  at 
^fae  eame  time  the  three  letters  in  the  word 
Hk>     Now   light,  according   to   this   sect^ 
I^Kft   in  their  absurd  jargon,  is  the  mE?n* 
^^^Bom   of    the  red  dragon  |  r.  e.  the  sub- 
I^^Phce   out   of   which   gold    is   produced. 
jiie    Ro^ecrucians   then  were  alchemists, 
who  sought  for  the  [ihiloaophcr's  stone  by 
the    intervention   of   dew   and   of     light. 
The»e    absurdities   were   associated   with 
Olhent  in  their  system  which  it  woukl  be 
in  vain  to  colleel;  but  the  ruling  principle 
of  their  society  seems  to  have  been  the 
imposing  mystery  in  which  they  wrapped 
op  ever)'thiitg  which  they  knew^  or  pre* 
tended  to  know^  as  if  the  secrets  of  nature 
wenff  made  known  to  them,  for  the  ver\^ 
purpose  of    beh»g   kept   secret   from    all 
others.      Of    their   leaders   and    religious 
fancies  Moshetm  gives  the  following  snm- 
mary : 

At  the  head  of  the  fanatics  were  Robert 
Fludd,  a  native  of  England,  and  a  man 
of  !?urpfising  genius:  Jacob  Behmen,  a 
shoemaker  who  lived  at  Gnslitz ;  and 
Mit  hael  Mayer. 

Thew*  leaders  of  tht*  sect  were  followed 
by  John    Baptist  Helmont^   and   his  son 


Francis  Christian  Knorrius  de  Rosenroih, 
Knhlmanj  Nollius,  Sperber,  and  many 
others  of  various  fame.  A  uniformity  of 
opinion,  and  spirit  of  concord^  seemed 
scarcely  possible  in  such  a  society  as  this; 
for  as  a  great  part  of  its  doctrine  is  derived 
from  certain  internal  feelings  and  flights 
of  imagination,  which  can  neither  be  com- 
prehended nor  defined,  and  is  supported 
by  testimonies  of  the  external  scnt^esj 
whose  reports  are  illusory  and  changeable, 
so  it  is  reniarkabio  that,  among  the  more 
eminent  writers  of  this  sect,  there  are 
scarcely  any  two  who  adopt  the  same 
tenets  and  sentiments.  There  are,  never- 
theless, some  common  principles  that  are 
generally  embraced,  and  which  serve  as  a 
centre  of  union  to  the  society.  They  main- 
lain,  that  the  dissolution  of  bodies,  by  the 
power  of  fire,  is  the  only  way  through 
which  men  can  arrive  at  true  wisdom*  and 
come  to  discern  the  first  principle  of  things. 
They  all  acknowledge  a  certain  analogy 
and  narmony  between  the  powers  of  nature 
and  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  believe 
that  the  Deity  governs  the  kingdom  of 
grace  by  the  same  laws  with  which  he 
rules  the  kingdom  of  nature;  and  hence  it 
is  that  they  employ  chemical  denomina* 
lions  to  express  ihe  truths  of  relif;ion* 
They  all  hold  that  there  is  a  sort  of  divine 
energy,  or  soul,  difiused  through  the  frame 
of  ihe' universe,  which  some  call  Archa?us, 
others  Universal  Spirit,  and  which  othens 
mention  under ditTerent  appellations.  They 
all  talk  in  the  most  obscure  and  supersti- 
tious manner  of  what  they  call  the  signa- 
tures of  things^  of  the  power  of  the  stam 
over  ail  corporeal  beings,  and  their  par- 
ticular influence  over  the  human  race,  of 
the  efficacy  of  magic^  and  the  various 
species  and  classes  of  the  demons,  f n 
fine,  they  all  agree  in  throwing  out  the 
moM  crude,  incomprehensible  notions  and 
ideas,  in  the  most  obscure,  quaint^and  un- 
usual expressions. 

RUBRICS.  Rules  and  orders  directing 
how,  when,  and  where  all  things  in  t^ivine 
s^ervice  are  to  be  performed,  which  wero 
formerly  printed  in  a  red  character  (as 
now  ffenerally  in  an  italic),  and  therefore 
called  Rubrics,  from  the  Latin  rubriea  {prO' 
rubfnctiy  ^  r fibre,  subaitd,  1aTa^  red  earth: 
thence  any  red  color).  All  the  clergy  of 
England  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to 
observe  the  rubrics. 

The  rttbric,  lo  which  we  here  bind  our- 
selves by  express  consent  and  promise,  is 
upon  a  dilfercnt  footing  from  all  other 
ecclesiastical  laws.     For  without  considei- 
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mir  it  as  statute,  and,  as  each,  only  upon 
the  level  with  several  other  subsequent 
acts  of  parliament  relating  to  our  occa- 
sional ministrations,  we  are  under  this 
peculiar  circumstance  of  obligation  to  ob- 
serve it,  that  we  have,  by  our  subscrip- 
tions at  both  ordinations,  by  one  of.  our 
vows  at  the  altar  for  the  order  of  priest- 
hood, by  our  subscriptions  and  declarations 
of  conformity  before  our  ordinary,  and 
repetition  of  them  in  the  church  oefore 
our  congregations,  and  likewise  by  our 
declarations  of  assent  and  consent,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  I  say, 
we  have  in  all  these  several  ways  tied 
ourselves  down  to  a  regular,  constant, 
conscientious  performance  of  all  and  every- 
thing prescribed  in  and  by  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  Church  of  England.  And  seeing 
it  hath  been  the  wisdom  of  our  Church  to 
lay  us  under  these  engagements,  in  order 
to  preserve  exact  uniformity  in  the  public 
worship  and  all  the  liturgic  ofRces;  nay, 
since  it  hath  been  judged  proper  to  carry 
us  through  a  train  oi  these  stipulations 
before  we  can  get  possession  of  any  bene- 
fice ;  and  to  make  us  renew  them  again 
and  again,  as  often  as  we  change  our  pre- 
ferment, or  obtain  any  new  promotion; 
and  seeing  that  we  have  entered^  as  we 
have  professed,  ex  animo  into  this  cove- 
nant with  the  Church,  and  have  deliberately 
renewed  it  as  often  as  there  hath  been 
occasion;  how  frivolous  is  it  for  any  of 
us  to  say,  that  the  connivance,  or  the 
presumed,  consent  of  our  ordinary,  or 
the  private  conveniency  of  ourselves  or 
families,  or  the  obliging  of  any  of  our 
parishioners,  or  the  apparent  inexpediency 
of  adhering  to  the  letter  in  some  few  cases, 
will  dissolve  this  our  obligation  to  con- 
formity? Surely  we  must  know,  that 
these  and  the  like  allegations  are  quite 
out  of  the  case  J  that,  however  our  Church 
governors  may  dispense  with  our  breaches 
of  the  rubric,  however  our  people  may 
acquiesce  in  tnem  or  approve  of  tnem;  yet 
the  question  is,  how  far  we  are  at  liberty 
to  dispense  with  ourselves  on  account  of 
the  forementioned  engagements,  to  which 
God  and  the  Church  are  made  witnesses 
in  as  solemn  a  manner  as  thev  are  to  our 
personal  stipulations  at  connrmation  or 
matrimony;  or  whether  we  have  not  in 
this  case  precluded  ourselves  from  all 
benefit  of  such  exemption  or  dispensation, 
as  might  perhaps  be  reasonably  alleged  in 
several  other  merely  statutable  or  canonical 
matters? 
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This  indeed  we  must  always  take  aloBg 
with  us^  that  our  obligations  to  obrnfi 
the  rubric,  how  indispensable  aoem,  la 
subject  to  this  proviso ;  namely,  that  At 
rule  prescribed  be  a  thin^  pncticaUt; 
whicfi  perhaps  cannot  be  said  of  all  robnai 
in  all  churcnes,  or  in  all  places  of  At 
kingdom:  nay,  that  it  be  a  thing  wUdi 
falls  within  the  minister's  power,  so  AM 
he  be  not  deprived  of  his  liberty  in 
or  restrained  in  it  by  the  previous  i 
other  people,  wherebjf  that  which 
be  practicable  in  itself  is  rendered  oH 
practicable  by  him.  I  will  not  posidnir 
say,  that  no  other  proviso  is  to  be  sllom 
of  or  admitted ;  becanse  this  cannot  bi 
determined  absolutely,  or  otherwise  Aa 
by  a  particular  consideration  of  each  nb 
or  injunction  under  several  different  d^ 
cumstances.  But  we  may  affirm  in  gBM- 
ral,  that  we  are  under  higher  obligatiootti 
observe  the  rubric  than  any  otMt  ecdt* 
siastical  law  whatsoever;  tnat|  exoeptiig 
a  very  few  cases,  orVinder  somenecsMif 
limitations  and  reservations,  we  are  boon 
to  adhere  to  it  literally,  pnnctoally,  lal 
perpetually ;  and  that,  whosoever  aniaf 
the  clergy  either  adds  to  it,  or  diminiiihii 
from  it,  or  useth  any  other  rule  instead  of  , 
it,  as  he  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  so  ftrs 
nonconformist,  so  it  behoves  him  to  eoi> 
sider-with  himself,  whether,  in  point  of 
conscience,  he  be  not  a  breaker  of  lui 
word  and  trust,  and  an  eluder  of  1» 
engagements  to  the  ChutcLr^Arddnm 
Sharpe. 

RURAL  DEANS.  The  office  of  md 
dean  is  an  ancient  office  of  the  Chnnk 
which  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  v 
Eldward  the  Confessor,  in  one  of  whoM 
laws  mention  is  made  of  the  dean  of  tht 
bishop. 

The  proper  authority  and  jnrisdiclkt 
of  rural  deans,  perhaps,  may  be  best  ta- 
derstood  from  the  oam  of  office  which  is 
some  dioceses  was  anciently  adminiatered 
to  them ;  which  was  this:  ''I,  A.  B.,  do 
swear  diligently  and  faithfully  to  exseals 
the  ofiice  of  dean  rural  within  the  desneij 
of  D.  First,  1  will  diligently  and  £mA- 
fully  execute,  or  cause  to  be  executed,  all 
such  processes  as  shall  be  directed  nolo 
me  from  my  Lord  Bishop  of  B.,  or  hi* 
officers  or  ministers  by  his  authority- 
Item,  I  will  give  diligent  attendance,  Irf 
myself  or  mv  deputy,  at  every  consistoiT 
court,  to  be  hold  en  by  the  said  rsferaiMl 
father  in  God,  or  his  chancellor,  as  wellio 
return  such  processes  as  shall  be  by  00 
or  my  deputy  executed ;  as  also  to  rsceive 
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then    unto    me    to    he    dltected. 
Itoin,  I  will  from  time  to  lime,  during:  my 
■■U   otTic^e,  dtUgently   inquire,   and   true 
^^^brmation  give  uuto   the  &aid  reverend 
R^ber  in  God^  or  his  chancellori  of  all  the 
oame^  of  all  such  persons  within  the  t^aid 
nety  of  D.  as  shall  be  openly  and  pub- 
noled  and  defamed,  or   vehemently 
of  anv  6uch  crime  or  olTence, 
be  puniahed  or  reformed  by  ihe 
of  the  said  court     Item.  I  will 
liy    inquire,    and    true   in  formation 
of  all  such  persons  and  iheir  names, 
adminisler  any  dead  man's  gooda, 
they  have  pioved  the  will  of  the 
Xor,  or  taken  letters  of  administration 
tie  deceased  intestates.     Item,  1  will 
Jient  to  the   right  reverent!  father 
00  J.,  bishop  of  B-.  and  his  chancellor, 
«H    honest    and    lawful    commands ; 
neither  will  I  ailempr,  do,  or  procure  lo  be 
done  or  attempted,  anything  that  shall  be 
,  prejudicial  to  nis  jurisdiction,  but  will  pre- 
^mre  and  mainlam  the  samf)  to  the  mter- 
^Hm  of  my  power." — God,  Append. 
^^P^om  whence  it  appears^  tnat,  besides 
^tbetr   duty   concerning   the   eAccution   of 
I  she  bishop's  processes,  their  office  was  to 
mfpect  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  clergy 
tad  people  witkiQ  their  district,  and  to  re- 
port the  «inje  to  the  bishop  ;  to  which  end. 
thai  they  might  have  knowledge  of  the 
itate    atid    condition   of  their   respective 
*  deaneries^  they  had  a  power  lo  convene 
roral  chanters. — Gibson. 

SABAOTH.  A  Hebrew  word,  signify- 
ing hosts  or  armies.  Jrhovah  8abaoth 
i«  the  Lord  of  Hos^ls.  Holy,  holy,  holy. 
Lord  God  of  Sabaoth. 

SABBATARIANS,  are  m  called  from 
iheir  keeping  ih©  seventh  day  of  the  week 
as  the  Sabbath  ;  whilst  Chrislians  in  ge- 
neral keep  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or 
Sunday,  \i\  memory  of  our  Saviour's 
having  risen  that  day  from  the  dead*  On 
ihe  Continent  they  are  generally,  but  im- 
properly, called  Israelites.  It  is  uncertain 
when  they  first  made  their  appearance ; 
but  we  learn  from  Fuller  that  lucre  were 
Ljftbbatarians  in  1B33. 
^^^ey  object  to  the  reasons  which  are 
Mraerally  alleged  for  keeping  the  first 
day:  and  they  itif'ist  that  the  change  of 
the  Sabbath  from  the  seventh  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  did  not  take  place  till 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  when 
il  was  eflTecled  by  the  Emperor  Consian- 
tio**,  0!i  his  conversion  to  Cnristianiiy,  A 
fiimroary  of  their  principles,  as  to  this 
article  of  the  Sabbath,   oy  which  they 


stand  distinguished,  is  contained  in  the 
three  following  propositions: — L  That 
God  has  required  the  observance  of  the 
seventh,  or  last  day  of  every  week,  to  be 
observed  by  mankind  universally  for  the 
weekly  Sabbath.  2.  That  this  command 
of  God  is  perpetually  binding  on  man  till 
time  shall  be  no  more.  And  3.  That  this 
fiacred  rest  of  the  seventh  day,  Sabbath ^ 
is  not  changed  by  Divine  authority,  Irom 
the  seventh  and  last  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week;  or,  that  the  Scripture  nowhere  re- 
quires the  observance  of  any  other  <Uy  of 
tne  ^Tcek  for  the  weekly  Sabbath^  but  the 
seventh  day  only,  which  is  still  kept  by 
the  Jews,  to  whom  the  law  on  this  subject 
was  given.  These  are  much  more  con- 
sistent in  their  rejection  of  all  the  sub- 
sidiary helps  of  antiquity  in  interpreting 
the  Scriptures,  than  those  Protestants  who 
observe  the  first  day  of  the  week  with 
Judaical  strictness. 

SABBATH,  REST.  Sabbath  day,  the 
day  of  rest.  The  Sabbath  day,  strictly 
speaking,  is  Saturday,  the  observance  of 
which  la  not  considered  obligalor^r  by 
Chrififians.  But  the  word  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  Lord's  day,  which  is  re- 
garded as  a  feast  by  the  Church  universal. 
(See  lord's  Bay.) 

SABKLLIAffS,  were  so  called  from 
Sabellius^  a  presbyter,  or,  according  lo 
others,  a  bishop  of  Upper  Egypt,  who  waa 
the  founder  of  the  secL 

Sabeliius  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  and  hi;?  doctrine  seems 
lo  have  had  many  followers  for  a  short 
time.  Its  growth,  howevery  was  soon 
checked  by  the  opposition  made  lo  il  by 
Dionysius,'  bishop  of  Alexandria,  Vi^A  the 
sentence  of  coademnalion  pronounced 
upon  its  author  by  Pope  Dionysiua  in  a 
council  held  at  R(^me,  a.  d.  263, 

Sabellius  taught  that  there  was  but  one 
person  in  the  Godhead-  and,  in  con- 
firmation of  this  doctrine,  he  made  use  of 
this  companion:  as  a  man,  though  com- 
posed of  body  and  soul,  is  but  one  person, 
so  God,  though  he  is  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  is  but  one  person*  Hence, 
the  Sabellians  reduced  the  three  persons 
in  the  TRtNtrr  to  three  characters  or  re- 
lations, and  maintained  that  the  Word 
and  Holy  Splrit  are  only  virtuesj  ema* 
nations,  or  functions  of  the  Deity  ;  that  he 
who  is  in  heaven  is  the  Father  of  all 
things:  that  he  descended  into  the  Virgin, 
became  a  child^  and  was  born  of  her  a«  a 
son ;  and  that,  having  accomplished  the 
mystery   of  our  redemption,  tie  dilfused 
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himself  upon  the  apostles  in  tongues  of 
fire,  and  was  then  denominated  the  Holy 
GuosT. 

Between  the  system  of  Sabellianism  and 
what  is  termed  the  indwelling  scheme, 
there  appears  to  be  a  considerable  resem- 
blance, if  it  be  not  precisely  the  same,  dif- 
ferently explained.  The  indwelling  scheme 
is  chiefly  founded  on  a  false  and  unautho- 
rized sense  of  that  passage  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, where  the  apostle,  speaking  of 
Christ,  says,  ^'  In  him  dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  Dr. 
Watts,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  intro- 
duced the  Sabellian  heresy,  and  wrote 
several  pieces  in  its  defence.  His  senti- 
ments on  the  Trinity  appear  to  have  been 
that  "  the  Godhead,  the  Deity,  itself,  per- 
sonally distinguished  an  the  Father,  was 
united  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  union  or  indwelling  of 
the  Godhead,  he  became  properly  God." 
Mr.  Palmer  observes  that  Dr.  Watts  con- 
ceived this  union  to  have  subsisted  before 
the  Saviour's  appearance  in  the  flesh,  and 
that  the  human  soul  of  Christ  existed  with 
the  Father  from  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world  ;  on  which  ground  he  maintains 
the  real  descent  of  Christ  from  heaven  to 
earth,  and  the  whole  scene  of  his  humilia- 
tion, which  he  thought  incompatible  with 
the  common  opinion  concerning  him.  Dr. 
Doddridge  is  supposed  to  have  entertained 
the  same  sentiments. 

SACRxVMENT.  (See  Seven  Sacraments,) 
In  classical  writers,  observes  Bishop 
Kaye,  in  his  learned  treatise  on  Tertul- 
lian,  the  word  sacramerUum  means  an  oath 
or  promise  ratified  by  a  sacred  or  re- 
ligious ceremony:  thus,  the  oath  taken 
by  the  military  was  called  sacramentum. 
In  strict  conformity  with  this,  its  original 
signification,  it  is  used  tp  express  the  pro- 
mise made  by  Christians  in  baptism.  From 
the  oath  the  transition  was  easy  to  the 
ceremony  by  which  it  was  ratified.  Thus 
sacramentum  came  to  signify  aqy  religious 
ordinance,  and  in  general  to  stand  for  that 
which  in  Greek  is  expressed  by  the  word 
inHrrriptoy  (mystervj,  any  emblematical  ac- 
tion of  a  sacred  import,  any  external  rite 
having  an  internal  or  secret  meaning.  If 
the  word  is  understood  in  this  extended 
sense,  the  Romanists  are  clearly  wrong  in 
confining  the  title  to  only  seven  rites  or 
ordinances.  The  first  who  did  this  was 
probably  the  celebrated  master  of  the  Sen- 
tences. Certain  it  is  that  the  number  of 
seven  sacraments  was  first  decreed  by 
Eugenius,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that  the 


first  provincial  conncil  which  confirmei 
the  decree  was  one  convened  in  the  six- 
teenth century',  and  that  the  first  coancfl. 
even  pretending  to  be  general,  that  adopted 
it  witQ  an  anathema  was  the  Coancd  of 
Trent. 

This<is,  in  fact,  our  dispute  <m  this  poiil 
with  Rome.  If  the  Roraanists  take  U» 
word  sacrament  in  its  enlarged  eenae,  thea 
they  ou^ht  not  to  confine  it,  an  they  do,  is 
seven  ntes;  if  they  take  it  in  its  stiid 
sense,  then  they  ought  to  confine  it  H 
two,  baptism  and  the  sapper  of  ihe  Lon 
Takiuff  the  word  in  its  general  sense,  tin 
Church  of  England  directs  the  clei]gy  ti 
speak  to  the  people  of  matrimony  as  t 
sacrament  *'By  tne  likehdy  promiwtti 
sacrament  of  matrimony  knitteth  man  and 
wife  in  perpetual  love,"  &c.  HMnhm 
Swearing,  part  i.  The  Church  of  Cn^bud 
in  this  sense  acknowledges  other  rites  tB 
be  sacraments  besides  baptiain  and  tha 
eucharist,  for  example  :  "  Thongh  the  <v> 
dering  of  ministers  hath  this  yisiUe  ligi 
or  promise,  yet  it  lacks  the  promise  of 
remission  of'^  sin,  as  all  other  JoaawRll 
besides  the  above  named  do.  Therefoit 
neither  it,  nor  any  other  sacraments  tHat, 
be  such  sacraments  as  baptism  and  theeon- 
munion  are." — On  Common  Prayer  and  At 
Sacramenttj  part  i.  This  is  a  very  iInp(l^ 
tant  distinction :  ''  Let  it  be  cleariy  Qnde^ 
stood,"  says  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  **il 
is  none  of  the  doctrine  of  the  dhorch  of 
England  that  there  are  two  sacimmenti 
onS,  but  that  of  those  rituals  coromaoded 
in  Scripture,  which  ecclesiastical  use  eilb 
sacraments,  by  a  word  of  art,  two  onlyffC 
generally  necessary  to  salvation?'* — Tmor't 
Dissuasive,  p.  240.  In  like  manner  An^ 
bishop  Seeker  says,  ''  As  the  word  sacn- 
ment  is  not  a  scripture  one,  and  haihit 
difi!erent  times  been  differently  understood, 
our  catechism  does  not  require  it  to  be 
said  absolutely  that  the  sacraments  aredw 
only  but  tvx>  only  necessary  to  jo/rafios; 
leaving  persons  at  liberty  to  compreheod 
more  things  under  the  name  if  they  please, 
provided  they  insist  not  on  the  necessity 
of  them,  and  of  dignifying  them  with  thi» 
title."— Seater'*  LeUures,  xxxv.  Of  Bsf- 
tism.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  in  a^ 
cordance  with  the  answer  in  the  catechism 
to  the  question,  ''How  many  sacrunents 
has  Christ  ordained  in  his  Church  1"  tbe 
answer  being  not  simply  /tro,  but  '*  two  oolj 
as  generally  necessary  to  salvation.*' 

We  have  said  that  the  distinctioQ  if 
important,  for  it  enables  us  to  take  high 
ground    on   this  doctrine.    It  is  not  hj 
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ing   ihe   other  ordinances  of   the 

I  which   Cranmer  and   Tavlur  call 

ientaUj  but  by  placin^:  baptism  and 

iharisl   in   iheir  proper  place  and 

I  ihal  we  best  defend  the  English 

\  on  this  point    If,  with  the  laiitudi- 

t,  we  depress  the  proper  BacraiDenIs 

ike  baptism  a  mere  ceremony,  and 

lihanM  only  a  more  solemn  form  of 

tecaiion  or  worsihip,  our  controversy 

let  a  chiltlish  dispute  about  words. 

fif  we  distinguish,  with  the  Church 

land,   baptism   and   the   eucharist 

other  ordinances,  because  they 

the  olhexB  are  notj  neceaf»ary  for 

lo  all  nnen,  whenever  they  can  be 

her  ordinance*  may  confer  grace, 

ism  and  the  euchafist  alone  unite 

.'uRiST  himself,     *'By  baptism    we 

0  CuRiBT  Jesus,  and  from  him  the 
{  grace  which  m  proper  to  baptism  ; 

eucharisi  we  receive  him  also  im- 

therein    himself,  and    ihat   grace 

vlhe  eucharist    properly    bestow  a.  *' 

baptism  and  the  eucharist  are  what 

'  l!ie  other  ordinances  are,  federal 

one  for  initiating,  the   other  for 

the  covenant  of  grace,  instituted 

iprocal  communion  between  Goo 

kn,  of  bleei^ings  on  the  one  part  and 

b  the  other ;  tliey  are  not  merely  a 

1  to  an  end,  but  they  are  actually  a 
'  our  moral  and  Christian  holinea'*. 

nd   perfection ;  '*  as  much   a  part 
^says  Dr.   VVaterland,  **as  the 
of    any    moral    duty   is,   as 
ing  the  htingry,  clothing  the 
kc. 

what  haibeen  said  it  will  be  seen, 
at,  in  the  large  acceptation  of  the 
rament,  there  are  many  more  Na- 
than fieven- 
|baty  in  the  strict  definition  of  the 
pere  are  only  two,  baptism  and  the 

ire  may  sum  up  the  whole  in  the 

prhich  the  Church  of  England  uses 

5of  the  homilies :  *'  You  shall  hear 

any  sacraments  there  be,  that  were 

id  by  our  Saviour  Cfiaisr,  and  are 

Continued,  and   received   of  every 

m  in  due  time  and  order,  and  for 

mpoie  fts  our  8AvrouR  Christ  willed 

b  be  received.    And  as  for  the  num- 

ttiem,  if  they  should  be  considered 

Dg  to  the  exact  signtticalion  of  a 

pent,  namely,  for  visible  signs,  ex- 

>.commandediii  the  XewTef^tament, 

u  annex  fd  ihi  promise  offorgirenm 

in  J,  and  0/  our  Hoiiness  and  joining 


in  Christ,  there  be  but  two,  namely, 
baptism  and  the  supper  of  the  Lorjo.  Fori 
attkoiigk  absolution  hUh  the  promise  of  for- 
giveness of  nn^  yet  by  the  express  word  of 
the  New  Testament  it  hath  not  this  pro- 
mise annexed  and  tied  lo  the  visible  sign, 
which  is  imposition  of  hands.  For  lhi« 
visible  sign  (I  mean  laying  on  of  hands) 
is  not  ejspressly  commanded  in  the  New 
Teslamem  to  be  Ui*ed  in  absolution,  as  the 
visible  sign  in  baptism  and  the  Lord^s 
supper  are ;  and  therefore  absolution  is  no 
snch  sacrament  as  baptism  and  the  com- 
munion are.  And  thoui^h  the  orilering  of 
ministers  hath  this  visible  sign  and  promise, 
yet  it  lacks  the  promise  of  remission  of 
sin  as  all  other  sacramenis  besides  the  two 
above-named  do.  Therefore  neither  it, 
nor  any  other  sacrament  else,  be  such  sa- 
craments as  baptism  and  the  communion 
are.  But  #n  getieral  acceptaHoUj  the  name 
of  sacrament  may  be  atlrmded  to  anything 
whereby  anhoi^  thing  is  signified.  In  which 
understanding  of  the  word^  the  ancient 
writers  have  given  this  name,  not  only  to 
the  other  dve^  commonly  of  late  years 
taken  and  used  for  supplying  the  number 
of  the  seven  sacraments,  but  alio  lo  diver* 
and  sundry  oiher  ceremonies,  as  to  oil, 
washing  of  feet,  and  such  tike,  not  mean- 
ing thereby  to  repute  them  as  sacraments, 
in  the  same  signification  that  the  twoforo- 
named  facraments  are.  And  therefore  St, 
Augustine,  weighing  the  true  signification 
and  exact  meaning  of  the  word,  writing 
to  Januarius,  and  also  in  the  third  book  of 
Christian  doctrine,  nffirmeth,  that  the  jmi- 
cramenls  of  the  Chiislians,  as  they  are 
most  excellent  in  signification,  so  are  they 
most  few  in  number,  and  in  both  places 
maketh  mention  expressly  of  two,  the  sa- 
crament of  baptism  and  the  supper  of  the 
Lord.  And  although  there  are  retained  by 
order  of  the  Church  of  England,  besides 
these  two,  certain  other  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies about  Ihe  institution  of  ministers  in 
the  Church,  matrimony^  confirmation  of 
children,  bv  examining  them  of  their 
knowledge  in  the  articlefl  of  the  faiih,and 
joining  thereto  the  prayers  of  the  Church 
for  them,  and  likewise  for  the  visitation 
of  the  Aick ;  yet  no  man  ought  to  lake 
these  for  sacraments  in  stiek  significaium 
and  meaning  as  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  tlie  Loan's  supper  are. '*^//omi/y  of 
Common  Prayer  ana  Sacraments. 

A  sacmment  is  defined  iu  the  catechism, 
in  ihe  strict  sense,  as  an  outward  and  vi- 
sible sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace 
giren  unto  us,  ordained  by  Chbist  himself 
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as  a  means  whereby  we  receive  the  same, 
and  a  pledge  to  assure  us  thereof. 

1.  There  must  be  an  outward  and  visi- 
ble sign,  the  solemn  application  of  some 
bodil}^  and  sensible  thing  or  action  to  a 
meaning  and  purpose  which  in  its  own 
nature  it  hath  not.  In  common  life,  we 
have  many  other  signs  to  express  our 
meanings,  on  occasions  of  great  conse- 
quence, besides  words.  And  no  wonder 
tnen  if,  in  religion,  we  have  some  of  the 
same  kind. 

2.  In  a  sacrament,  the  outward  and 
vii^ible  sign  must  denote  "  an  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  given  unto  us;"  that  is, 
some  favor  freely  bestowed  on  us  from 
heaven,  by  which  our  inward  and  spiritual 
condition,  the  state  of  our  souls,  is  made 
better.  Most  of  the  significative  actions 
that  we  use  in  religion  express  only  our 
duty  to  Gou.  Thus,  kneeling  m  preyer  is 
used  to  show  our  reverence  towards  him 
to  whom  we  pray.  And  signing  a  child 
with  the  cross,  after  it  is  baptized,  declares 
our  obligation  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
cross  of  Christ.  But  a  sacrament,  besides 
expressing  on  our  part  duty  to  Gron.  ex- 
presses on  his  part  Bome  grace  or  favor 
towards  us. 

3.  In  order  to  entitle  anything  to  the 
name  of  sacrament,  a  further  reouisite  is, 
that  it  be  ''  ordained  by  Christ  himself.'' 
We  may  indeed  use,  on  the  foot  of  human 
authority  alone,  actions  that  set  forth  either 
our  sense  of  any  duty,  or  our  belief  in 
Gron's  grace.  For  it  is  certainly  as  lawful 
to-  express  a  good  meaning  by  any  other 
proper  sign  as  by  words.  But  then,  such 
marks  as  these,  which  we  commonly  call 
ceremonies,  as  they  are  taken  up  at  plea- 
sure, may  be  laid  aside  again  at  pleasure ; 
and  ought  to  be  laid  aside  whenever  they 
grow  too  numerous,  or  abuses  are  made  of 
Si  em  which  cannot  easily  be  reformed ;  and 
this  hath  frequently  been  the  case.  But 
sacraments  are  of"^  perpetual  obligation, 
for  they  stand  on  the  authority  of  Christ, 
who  hath  certainly  appointed  nothing  to 
be  for  ever  observed  in  his  Church  but 
what  he  saw  would  be  for  ever  useful. 

Nor  doth  every  appointment  of  Christ, 
though  it  be  of  perpetual  obligation,  de- 
serve the  name  of  a  sacrament,  but  those, 
and  no  other,  which  are,  4.  Not  only  signs 
of  grace,  but  means,  also,  whereby  we 
receive  the  same.  None  but  our  blessed 
Lord  could  appoint  such  means;  and 
which  of  his  ordinances  should  be  such, 
and  which  not,  none  but  himself  could  de- 
termine.   From  his  word,  therefore,  we 


are  to  leara  it ;  and  then,  as  we  hqpe  to 
attain  the  end,  we  must  use  the  meoL 
But  wh#n  it  is  said  that  the  sacraments  us 
means  of  grace,  we  are  not  to  undenitaDd 
either  that  the  performance  of  the  mm 
outward  action  doth,  by  its  own  virtae^ 

g reduce  a  spiritual  effect  in  us,  or  thrt 
OD  hath  annexed  any  mieh  effect  to  tbl 
alone ;  but  that  he  will  accompany  the 
action  with  his  blessing,  provided  tt  bi 
done  as  it  ought,  with  those  qnalificatiooi 
which  he  requires.  And  therefore,  anlea 
we  fulfil  the  condition,  we  must  not  eipect 
the  benefit 

Further,  calling  the  eacramentt  metM 
of  grace  doth  not  signify  them  to  be  msui 
by  which  we  merit  grace ;  for  nothing  bit 
the  sufferings  of  our  blessed  Satiour  eia 
do  that  for  us ;  but  meana  by  which  vJnt 
he  hath  merited  is  conveyed  to  us. 

Nor  yet  are  they  the  ooly  means  of  eoi- 
veying  sraoe ;  for  reading,  and  betriss, 
and  meditating  upon  the  word  of  God  tit 

rof  the  things  which  he  hath  appoiatBi 
this  end ;  and  prayer  is  aoomer  |ni^ 
accompanied  with,  an  express  Droaiiii 
that  if  we  *'  ask,  we  shall  receive.''  (Jola, 
xvi.  24.)  But  these,  not  being  fluch  adioM 
as  figure  out  and  represent  the  beosfiii 
which  they  derive  to  na,  though  tlwy  lit 
means  of  grace,  are  not  ngns  of  it,  sad 
therefore  do  not  come  under  the  notion  of 
sacraments. 

But  5.  A  sacrament  is  not  only  a  091 
or  representation  of  some  heaveofy  £ivor, 
and  a  means  whereby  we  reeeive  it,  bnt 
also  "  a  pledge  to  assure  ua  thenof  Not 
that  anytning  can  give  us  a  greater  a«w- 
ance,  in  point  of  reason,  of  any  Uaonnf 
from  God,  than  his  bare  promise  can  do; 
but  that  such  observances,  i^ipointadiB 
token  of  his  promises,  afibct  our  unagiBi- 
tions  with  a  stronger  sense  of  them,  aod 
make  a  deeper  and  more  lasting,  and  thas> 
fore  more  useful,  impression  on  our  niiadi 
For  this  cause,  in  ail  nations  of  the  woiU, 
representations  by  action  have  ever  beoa 
usHBd,  as  well  as  words,  upon  solemn  oeet- 
sions;  especially  upon  entering  into  and 
renewing  treaties  and  covenants  with  sach 
other.  And  therefore,  in  condescentioB  to 
a  practice  which,  being  so  universal  amoog 
men,  appeara  to  be  founded  in  the  ostore 
of  man,  (jod  hath  graciously  added  to  hu 
covenant  also  the  solemnity  of  certain  0Q^ 
ward  instructive  performances,  by  whidi 
he  declares  to  us,  that,  as  surely  as  our 
bodies  are  washed  by  water,  and  noarifbad 
by  bread  broken  and  wine  poured  foith 
and  received,  so  surely  are  our  souk  ps* 
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from  sin  by  I  he  baptism  of  repent- 
ice,  and  Hrengthened  in  all  ;^aoa[ie«s 
partaking  of  that  mercy  which  the 
ounding  of  the  body  of  Cm  hist  and  the 
leddiog  of  hia  blood  hath  obtained  for  us. 
id  ibus  these  religions  actions,  »o  far 
fhey  arc  performed  by  Gou's  Tnin*Kier, 
pursuance  of  hi??  appointment^  are  an 
test  or  pledge  on  his  part;  wliich  was 
mncient  aignificatJon  of  ihe  word  sacra- 
fBeiit;  and,  bo  far  as  we  join  in  ihem^  they 
are  an  obligation,  binding  like  an  oath  on 
our  party  which  wan  the  other  primitive 
meaning  of  the  word. — Abp.  Secktr. 

SACRAMENTALS.  (See  Sacrament.) 
same  conveniently  given  to  those  rites 
phiL'h  are  of  a  sacramental  character, — 
such  as  coitfirmatton  and  matrimony,  but 
are  nut  sacraments  in  the  proper  and  slricl 
«enee,  a*  baptism  and  the  noly  eucharist 
t^ACRAMKNTARY.  In  the  Romish 
burch^  a  book  containing  the  collects, 
ether  with  the  canons  t.  e.  that  part  of 
communion  office  which  is  invariable^ 
hatever  changes  might  occur  in  the  other 
nion»  nf  the  service* 
SACRIFICE.  (See  Mass,  the  Sacrifice 
gf.)  An  offering  made  to  Gon.  In  strict- 
tuiM  of  apeechj  there  has  been  but  one 
•ftcrifice  once  offered,  and  never  to  be  re* 
neated^  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  out 
LoivD  J  RHUS  CuaisT.  He  suffered  death 
spoo  the  cro6fl  for  our  redemption,  and 
tMre,  by  the  one  oblation  of  him^^elf,  once 
offered,  a  full,  perfect,  and  BUlIicient  sacri- 
fice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction,  for  the  Kins 
of  the  whole  world,  was  once  made,  and 
once  for  all.  (fc>ee  Covenant  of  Redemption,} 
t,  figuratively  speaking,  all  divine  wor- 
ip  was  anciently  called  a  saeritlce — a 
Lcrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving;  but 
more  ef^peciaily  has  this  term  been  applied 
to  llie  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  Justin 
Martyr,  tays  Dr,  Wateriandr  is  the  first 
we  meet  with  who  speaks  of  the  eucharist 
under  the  name  of  sacrifice  or  sacrifices. 
But  he  does  it  so  often,  and  so  familiarly, 
that  one  cannot  but  conceive  that  '\\ 
bad  been  in  common  u^e  for  some  time 
before;  and  it  ia  the  more  likely  to  have 
been  so,  because  oblation  (which  ia  near 
akin  to  it)  certainly  was,  as  we  have  seen 
above, 

IrenBBUs,  of  the  »ame  century,  mentions 
the  sarrilice  of  the  eucharist  more  than 
m\vi\  either  directly  or  oblicjuely.  Ter- 
Uillian,  not  many  years  later,  does  the  like. 
Cyprian  al*o  speaks  of  the  sacrifice  in  the 
eucharist,  understanding  it  in  one  parti- 
;e  of  Uie  lav  obhtiiou.    This  is 


not  the  place  to  examine  critically  what 
the  ancients  meant  by  the  sacrifice  or 
sacrifices  of  the  eucharist.  Bul»  as  before 
observed  of  oblation,  that,  anciently,  it 
wap  undeffrlood  sometimes  of  the  lay  of- 
ferings the  Fame  may  be  observed  now  of 
ts5icrilicc:  and  it  is  plain  from  Cyprian. 
Besides  that  notion  of  sacrifice,  there  waa 
another*  litul  a  principal  one,  which  was 
conceived  to  go  along  with  the  eucharij^- 
tical  service,  and  that  was  the  notion  of 
spiritiial  sacrifice,  consisting  of  many  par* 
tjculars,  and  it  was  on  the  aceounl  of  one, 
or  both,  that  the  eucharist  had  the  name 
of  sacrifice  for  the  first  two  centuries. 
But  by  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  if 
not  sooner,  it  begun  to  be  called  a  sacrmce^ 
on  account  of  the  grand  sacrifice  repre- 
sented and  commemorated  in  it;  the  e^ign, 
a^  such,  now  adopting  the  name  of  the 
thing  signified.  In  short,  the  memorial  at 
length  came  to  be  called  a  sacrifice ,  as  well 
^j^  an  oblation  :  and  it  had  a  double  claim 
to  be  so  called  ;  partly  as  it  was  in  itself 
a  spiritual  service  or  6?acrifice,  and  partly 
as  It  was  a.  representation  and  commemo- 
ration of  the  high  tremendous  sacrifice  of 
Christ  God-man.  This  last  view  of  it, 
being  of  all  the  most  awful  and  most 
endearing,  came  by  degrees  to  be  the 
most  prevailing  acc-eptation  of  the  Chris- 
tian sacrifice,  as  held  forth  in  the  eucharist 
But  those  who  styled  the  eucharist  a  sacri- 
fice on  that  account  took  care,  as  often  a» 
need  was^  to  explain  it  off  to  a  memorial 
of  a  sacrifice,  rather  ihnn  a  strict  or  proper 
sacrifice,  in  that  precise  view.  Cyprian 
ia  the  first  who  plainly  and  directly  style* 
the  eucharist  a  sacrifice  in  the  commemo* 
raiive  view,  and  as  reoreseniing  the  grand 
sacrifice.  Not  that  ttiere  was  anything 
new  in  the  doctrine,  but  there  was  a  new 
application  of  an  old  name,  which  haiJ  at 
the  first  been  brought  in  upon  other 
accounts.—  Waterland. 

Bishop  Burnet  remarks,  that  Christian 
writers  called  the  eucharist  an  unbloody 
sacrifice,  ad  being  a  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksLgiving ;  and  adds,  *'  In  two  other 
re8pectt»,  it  may  be  aJso  more  strictly  called 
a  sacrifice :  one  is,  because  there  is  an 
oblation  of  bread  and  wine  made  in  it, 
which  bein^  sanctilied,  are  consumed  in  an 
act  of  religion  :  to  this  many  passages  iu 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  do  relate. 
Another  respect  in  which  the  eucharist  it 
called  a  sacrifice  is,  because  it  is  a  com- 
memoration and  a  representation  to  God, 
of  the  sacrifice  that  Chhjst  offered  for  us 
ou  the  croM;  in  whidi  we  lay  claim  to  that 
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as  to  our  expiation,  and  feast  upon  it  as 
our  peace-ofiering,  according  to  that  an- 
cient notion,  that  covenants  were  by  a 
sacrifice,  and  were  concluded  in  a  feast  on 
the  sacrifice.  Upon  these  accounts  we  do 
not  deny,  but  that  the  eucharist  may  be 
well  called  a  sacrifice;  but  still  it  is  a 
commemorative  sacrifice,  and  not  propi- 
tiatory," &c. — Burnet. 

The  ancients,  says  Bishop  Cosins,  called 
the  whole  communion  *Mhe  sacrifice  of 
praise,"  as  our  Church  doth :  whereas  the 
Komanists  only  call  it  a  sacrifice,  without 
any  other  addition.  But  it  is  not  the  sa- 
crifice of  Christ  which  we  here  speak  of: 
for  that  is  always  pleasing  to  God,  ana 
was  absolutely  perfect:  but  it  is  our  own 
peace-offering,  in  commemoration  thereof, 
in  which  there  have  been  many  failings, 
and  therefore  we  desire  and  beg  that  it 
may  be  accepted  in  mercy. — Dean  Comber, 
In  this  re^rd;  and  in  divers  others  also 
the  eucharist  may,  by  allusion  and  analogy, 
be  fitly  called  '*  a  sacrifice,"  and  the  Lord's 
table  ''an  altar;"  the  one  relating  to  the 
other,  though  neither  of  them  can  be 
strictly  and  properly  so  termed.  It  is  the 
custom  of  Scripture  to  describe  the  service 
of  God  under  the  New  Testament,  be  it 
either  internal  or  external,  by  the  terms 
which  otherwise  belonged  to  tne  Old:  as, 
immolation,  offering,  sacrifice,  and  altar. 
So  the  evangelical  prophet  Isaiah,  fore- 
telling the  glory  and  amplitude  of  the 
Christian  Church,  speaketh  of  God's  altar 
which  shall  be  there,  upon  which  *'  an 
acceptable  offering  shall  be  made."  (See 
also  Rom.  xv.  16.  Phil.  ii.  17.  Heb. 
xiii.  10.^  And  indeed  the  sacrament  of 
the  eucnarist  carries  the  name  of  a  sa- 
crifice, and  the  table,  whereon  it  is  cele- 
brated, an  altar  of  oblation,  in  a  far 
higgler  sense  than  any  of  their  former 
sacrifices  did.  which  were  but  the  types 
and  figures  ot  those  services  that  are  per- 
formed in  recognition  and  memory  of 
Christ's  one  sacrifice,  once  offered  upon 
the  altar  of  his  cross.  The  prophecy  of 
Malachi  concerning  the  Church  under  the 
New  Testament  (see  Mai.  i.  10),  applied 
by  the  doctors  of  the  Roman  Churcii  to 
their  proper  sacrifice,  as  they  call  it.  of  the 
mass,  is  interpreted  and  applied  by  the 
ancient  fathers,  sometimes  m  general  to 
all  the  acts  of  our  Christian  religion,  and 
sometimes  in  particular  to  the  eucharist : 
that  is,  th&act  of  our  prayers  and  thanks- 
giving for  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  once 
made  for  us  upon  the  cross,  as  here  we  use 
in  the  Church  of  England.    The  Church 


of  England  therefore  herein  foUoweth  the 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  ancient  fatben. 
(See  also  Heb.  xiii.  15.  Rev.  viii.  3. 
Ps.  cxli.  2.)-^Bp.  Cosins. 

SACRIFICATI.  Christians  who,  lo 
avoid  condemnation  before  a  heathen  tri- 
bunal, offered  sacrifice  to  an  idol.  What 
such  persons,  after  the  persecutioo  was 
over,  returned  to  the  profession  of  Caaifr. 
they  were  obliged  to  undergo  a  very  rigid 
penance  before  they  could  be  readmituad 
into  the  Church.  It  must  be  obs^ved 
the  Sacrificati  is  their  denomination  as 
penitents,  after  their  return  to  the  futh. 
Those  who  continued  in  idolatrjr  voo 
simply  apostates.  (See  LaMlatm  and 
Thurijkati.) 

SACRILEGE.  The  act  of  violating 
sacred  things,  or  subjecting  them  \o  pro- 
fanation ;  or  the  desecration  of  olwxli 
consecrated  to  God.  Thus  the  roboing 
of  churches  or  of  graves,  the  aboae  « 
sacred  vessels  and  altars,  by  emptoying 
them  for  unhallowed  purposes,  the  plim- 
derin^  and  misappropriation  of  alms  aad 
donations,  &c.,  are  acts  of  sacrilege  which, 
in  the  ancient  Church,  were  pnnished  with 
great  severity. 

SACRISTAN.  The  person  to  whon 
charge  the  sacred  vestments,  &c.,  in  a 
church,  are  committed ;  now  corrupted  to 
Sexton^  which  see. 

SACRISTY.  The  place  in  which  sacred 
vestments,  &c.,  are  kept,  answering  to  tlM 
modem  vestry. 

SADDUCEES.  A  famous  sect  anxng 
the  Jews:  so  called,  it  is  said,  from  their 
founder,  Sadoc.  It  began  in  the  time  of 
Antigonus,  of  Socho,  president  of  the 
Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  and  teacher  of 
the  law  in  the  principal  divinity  school  of 
that  city.  Antigonus,  having  often  io  hit 
lectures  inculcated  to  his  scholars  that  thej 
ought  not  to  serve  God  in  a  serrilo 
manner,  but  only  out  of  filial  love  and 
fear,  two  of  his  scholars,  Sadoc  and 
Baithus,  thence  inferred  that  there  wets 
no  rewards  at  all  after  this  life;  and, 
therefore,  separating  from  the  school  ot 
their  master,  they  thought  there  was  no 
resurrection  nor  future  state,  neither  angel 
nor  spirit.  (Matt.  xxii.  23.  Acts,  xxiii.^;) 
They  seem  to  agree  greatly  with  the  Kpi* 
cureans:  differing  however  in  this,  thit 
though  they  denied  a  future  state,  yet  thef 
allowed  the  power  of  God  to  create  tte 
world ;  whereas  the  followers  of  Epicuros 
denied  it.  It  is  said,  also,  that  they  le* 
jected  the  Bible,  except  the  Pentateuch; 
denied    predestination^   and    taught  thit 
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Gov  had  made  man  absolule  master  of  all 
his  actions,  v^ilhout  assistance  lo  good^  or 
restraint  from  evil. 

SAINT.  (See  Communion  of  Sainkj 
hnocation  of  Suints,)  A  person  either  in 
Ibe  fle?h  or  oat  of  ii,  who  is  made  holy  by 
llie  indwelling  of  \he  Holv  Spmix.  Tii© 
mpostJefl  in  their  epistles  use  this  word 
film  ply  for  baptized  believers,  that  is,  for 
all  Christians. 

The  word  saints  is  of  ihe  ?ame  meaning 
with  the  word  holy  ;  and,  therefore,  com- 
ptehends  all  Christianas  in  the  pame  man- 
ner as  has  been  already  explained,  f  Taviti^ 
eommunioni  is  being  enlided  to  partake  of 
benefits  and  kindnesses,  and  honnd  to 
make  suitable  returns  for  them.  And 
thu9  Christians,  or  sainlSj  have  communion 
or  *'*  fellowship''  with  "the  Fatiiei^  from 
whom  Cometh  down  every  j^ood  and  per- 
fect gift:-^  with  his  Sojj  Jrsus  CwaisT  (1 
John,  i*  3  ;  James,  i.  17),  through  whom 
foisiveaess  and  mercy  is  conveyed  to  ua; 
wim  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  fsanetifying 
graces  are  conferred  on  audi  as  dnly  qua- 
Rfy  their  hearts  for  the  reception  of  them. 
And  for  these  blessings  we  owe  alt  ihajik- 
fiilness  and  all  duty,  In  thought,  word,  and 
deed.  Christians  nave  also  communion 
"With  the  holy  angels,  as  these  *^are  minis- 
lering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  for 
them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation' ' 
(Heb.  i.  1-1):  and  undoubtedly  we  ought 
to  think  of  what  they  do  for  us,  with  an 
inward  sense  of  gratitude  and  love.  But, 
jiA  we  are  unacijuajnted  with  particulars, 
we  can  make  no  particular  acknowledge 
meolfi  :  nor  ought  we  to  make  any  general 
one^j  by  outward  expressions  of  respect; 
sii»ce  *•  worshippnig  God  alone"  is  com- 
manded (Nfatt.  iv.  10),  and  worshipping 
angels  coaderaned,  in  Scripture.  (Col 
ii*  18,) 

With  respect  to  ihoi^e  of  our  own  na- 
ture, we  are  bound  so  far  to  hold  commu- 
nion even  with  the  worst  of  unbelievers, 
as  not  only  lo  do  them  every  kind  of  jus- 
tice, bul  sincerely  to  wisfh,  and,  if  occa- 
ftion  offer)  heartily  endeavor  their  good, 
both  in  body  anil  soul.  But  to  all  *'  who 
hjive  obtained  the  hke  precious  faith  with 
ourselves'^  (2  Pel.  i.  1),  we  bear  a  still 
nearer  relation  ;  as  beingj  in  a  peculiar 
<ense,  children  of  the  same  father,  disci* 
pJee  of  ihe  same  master,  animated  by  the 
Mime  spirit ►  members  of  the  some  body. 
And  these  things  oblige  us  to  the  utmo&l 
care  of  preserving,  by  prudent  order  and 
muluai  forbearance,  as  much  unity  in  the 
Church  as  we  possibly  can. 


Such,  indeed,  as  obstinately  deny  I  ha 
fundamenial  doctrines,  or  transgress  the 
fnitdamental  precepts  of  Christianity,  ought 
to  be  rejected  from  Christian  communion. 
But  to  renounce  communicating  with  any 
otliersj  who  are  willing  to  admit  us  lo  It 
on  lawful  terms,  is  the  w^ay  tocutoffour- 
selves,  not  I  hem,  from  the  body  of  Chiui^t; 
who  yet,  we  doubt  nol,  will  ajfow  those  on 
both  sides  to  belong  lo  his  Church,  who, 
throu;;h  pardonable  passions  or  mistakes, 
will  not  allow  one  another  to  do  so. 

And.  a.^  we  i-houhi  maintain  communion 
with  all  proper  persons,  we  should  show 
our  disposition  to  it  in  all  proper  ways  : 
attend  on  the  public  instructions,  join  in 
the  public  worship,  sacraments,  and  disci- 
pline, which  ourLoKD  hath  appointed,  and 
keep  the  whole  of  them  pure  from  all  for- 
bidden or  suspicious  alleralions  or  mix- 
tures; avoid,  with  great  caro^  boih  giving 
and  taking  needless  otTence,  in  respect  lo 
these  or  any  mailers:  and  by  all  fit  means 
"  edify  one  another  in  love''  (Rom.  xiv. 
19;  Eph.  iv.  16):  ''obeying  those  who 
are  set  over  us;'^  condescending  to  those 
who  are  beneath  us;  esteeming  and  ho- 
noring the  wise  and  virtuous  ;  teaching  and 
admonishing  the  ignorant  and  faulty ;  bear- 
ing with  the  weak,  relieving  the  poor,  and 
comforting  the  afflicted. 

Nor  have  we  communion  only  with  the 
saints  on  earth,  but  are  of  one  city  and  on© 
family  with  such  as  are  already  got  safe 
to  heaven.  Doubtless,  they  exercise  that 
commnfiion  towards  us  by  loving  and  pray- 
ing for  the  brethren  whom  they  have  left 
behinil  them.  And  we  are  to  exercise  it 
towards  them,  not  by  addressing  petitions 
to  them,  which  we  are  neither  authorized 
to  offer,  nor  have  any  grounds  to  think 
they  can  hear^  but  by  rejoicing  in  their 
happirtess ;  thanking  Goo  for  the  grace 
which  he  halhbesiowed  on  them,  and  the 
e.\amples  which  thev  have  left  us;  holding 
their  memories  in  honor,  imitating  tht'ir 
virtues,  and  beseeching  the  Disposer  of  all 
things,  that,  having  followed  them  in  holi- 
nesft  here,  we  may  meet  them  in  happi- 
ness hereafter ;  and  become,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  '*feflo\v-ciiiiens  widi  the  saints, 
and  of  the  household  of  Gou''  (Eph.  ii.  Ill)  : 
"  having,  with  all  those  that  are  departed 
in  the  true  faith  of  his  holy  name,  our  per- 
fect conpummationaud  bhss,  both  in  body 
and  soul,  in  his  eternal  and  everlasting 
glory,  through  Jcsirs  CHaisr  our  Ujuo, 
A  men.'*     (See  Bnriat  Office,)— Abp.  Stcker. 

SAINTS'  DAYS,  {t^ee  FeasU,)  Two 
of  the  most  ancient  monuments  oi  eccle- 
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siastical  history  that  we  possess,  except 
the  New  Testameuti  are  the  accounts  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp, 
both  disciples  of  St.  John,  written,  at  the 
time  of  their  suffering,  by  the  Churches  of 
Antioch  and  Smyrna,  of  which  they  were 
bishops :  and  in  those  they  mention,  as  of 
course,  their  purpose  of  celebrating  yearly 
the  festival  ot  their  birthdays,  of  their  en- 
trance into  a  better  life,  for  the  commemo- 
ration of  their  excellent  graces,  and  the 
incitement  of  others  to  imitate  them. 
Thus  did  they  provide  that  the  *^  righteous 
should  be  in  everlasting  remembrance" 
(Ps.  cxii.  6),  and  observed  the  more  par- 
ticular direction  given  to  that  intent  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  '^  Remember  them 
which  have  (had)  the  rule  over  you,  who 
have  spoken  unto  you  the  wora  of  Gron: 
whose  faith  follow,  considering  the  end,'' 
the  event,  *'  of  their  conversation."  (Heb. 
xiii.  7.)  The  rest  of  the  primitive  Churches 
appear  to  have  followed  the  same  rule; 
and  each  to  have  honored  the  more  emi- 
nent of  their  own  martyrs,  who  had  been 
usually  their  teachers  also,  bv  anniversary 
assemblies  for  preserving  the  reverence 
due  to  their  characters,  and  offering  up 
thanks  to  God  for  their  examples. 

But  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  sufferers  of  one  Church 
into  the  liturgies  of  another,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  eminently  good  persons,  who 
had  '^  not  resisted  unto  blood  "  THeb.  xii. 
4),  and  the  frequent  grants  whicn  in  sub- 
sequent ages  were  made,  of  so  high  a  dis- 
tinction, with  little  care  of  previous  in- 
quiry, multiplied  the  returns  of  these 
solemnities  very  improperly  and  incon- 
veniently. Then,  besides,  a  still  greater 
evil  was,  that  praises  and  panegyrics  too 
soon  grew  to  be  immoderate,  and  after- 
wards impious.  In  the  vehemence  of 
national  encomiums  and  exclamations,  the 
saint  was  called  upon  as  present,  until  at 
length  he  was  thought  so;  and  what  at 
first  was  merely  a  bold  and  moving  figure 
of  speech,  became  at  length  in  good  earnest 
a  prayer :  which  requested  of  a  dead  man, 
wno  was  not  able  to  hear  it,  not  only  that 
he  would  intercede  with  God  on  behalf 
of  his  fellow  servants,  but  that  he  would 
himself  bestow  such  blessings  upon  them, 
as  no  creature  hath  in  his  power.  Things 
being  found  in  this  condition  at  the  Re- 
formation, it  was  necessary  both  to  abolish 
entirely  these  unlawful  addresses,  and  to 
limit  the  original  sort  of  commemorations 
to  a  moderate  list  of  persons,  indisputably 
worthy  of  them.    Accordingly  no  day  is 


appointed  by  our  Church  for  the  cele- 
bratioa  of  any  other  than  the  principil 
saints  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
it  being  hard  to  stop,  if  more  were  addei 
And  amongst  these,  St  Stephen  is  the  only 
one  who  stands  solely  on  tne  foot  of  being 
a  martyr;  as  indeed  it  was  fit  that  lbs 
foremost,  the  leader,  of  that ''  noble  aimy^ 
should  be  distinguished,  and  chosen,  as  it 
were,  to  represent  the  rest. — Abp,  Suttr. 
When  a  Sunday  and  a  saint's  day  oom- 
cide,  we  appear  to  be  left  in  some  degne 
of  uncertainty,  whether  the  first  lenoo, 
together  with  the  service  for  the  holidiy, 
or  that  for  the  Sunday,  is  to  be  read.  The 
consequence  is,  says  Archdeacon  Shai]», 
that  the  clergy  differ  in  their  practice,  iM 
use  the  service  appropriated  to  that  fMnl, 
to  which,  in  their  private  opinion,  tbey 
give  the  preference.  Some  choose  to  m- 
termix  them,  using  the  collects  appointsd 
to  each,  and  preferring  the  first  lesson  fer 
the  Sunday  taken  oat  of  a  canonical  b(X^, 
to  that  for  the  holiday,  if  it  happens  to  be 
appointed  in  the  Apocrypha.  Uniformitf 
ot  practice  was  certainty  inteitded  by  m 
Church;  and  what  now  may  seem  to 
require  the  direction  of  a  mbfic,  or  at 
least  the  decision  of  a  diocesan,  oo 
forefathers,  in  all  probability,  thought  fitf> 
ficiently  plain.  They  knew  that,  prior  to 
the  Reformation  (admitting  that  the  pr3^ 
tice  of  England  corresponded  with  tfait 
of  the  Roman  and  Gallican  Choreiies), 
the  service  for  all  the  holidays  now  re- 
tained being  doubla.  generally  to(^  piaoe 
of  that  appointed  for  ordinary  Sondap, 
(excepting  those  of  Adyent  and  Lent,  with 
Easter  day,  Whitsunday,  and  Trinity  Son- 
day^.  They  would,  therefore,  natoitUj, 
read  the  service  for  the  saint's  day,  ini 
omit  that  for  the  Sunday  in  general.  This 
continues  to  be  the  practice  of  the  Bo- 
man  Church  and  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  Gallican  Church  for  more  than  a  eeo- 
tury  after  the  era  of  our  Reformation.  In 
some  parts  of  the  late  Gallican  Church,  a 
change  took  place  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  and  the  service  for 
the  Sunday  was  appointed  to  sopenede 
that  for  the  saint's  day.  Bnt,  in  our 
Church,  no  such  alterations  have  been 
made  by  lawful  authority.  Henoe  it 
would  appear,  that  the  service  lor  the 
saint's  day,  and  not  that  for  die  Sunday, 
should  be  used ;  and  notwithstanding  theie 
exists  some  diversity  of  opinion  on  tbie 
subject,  yet  the  most  general  practiee 
seems  to  be  to  read  the  collect,  epi^l*) 
and  gospel  for  the  saint's  day,  auu  it  is 
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9ost  consonant  to  that  practice   lo   read 
the  ^5t  lesson  appropriated  to  that 
l»y.    This  remark  I  have  heard  made  by 
Lord  Bishop  of  London, — Sltephtrd, 
When  the  feast  day  falls  upon  a  Sunday, 
it  was  ordered  in  the  service  of  Sarumj 
that  ihe  Sunday  sefvice  should  give  way 
to    ihe    proper  service  ordainea    far  ihe 
dval,  except  for  some  peculiar  Sunday 
nly^  and  then  die  orje  or  the  other  was 
iferred  to  ftome  day  of  the  week  fol- 
Qg, — Overall 

LLUTATION.      Having   all   repealed 
creed  together ^   and    thereby  ^tven 
cl  proof  Uiat  we  are  members  of  the 
bofio  Church,  and  such  as  have  a  right 
join  in   the   prayers  thereof,  we  now 
epare  ourselves  lo    pray.    And    since 
iutalions  have  ever  been  the  expressions 
',  badges  of  that  mutual  charily ,  without 
thtch  we  are  not  fit  to  pray,  therefore  we 
^in  with  an  ancient  form  of  salutation, 
ten  out  of  Holy  Scripture:  the  minister 
oinmencing  salutes  the  people  with  ''The 
OBD   be   with    you''  (Ruth,   ii-    4;    Pa. 
'atxii.  8  J  2  Thes5,  iii.  16)^  and  they  re- 
turn  it  with  a  like  prayer^  *'  And  with  thy 
^jipirit  '^  (2  Tim.  iv.  22),  which  words  have 
eo  of  early  use  in  the  Christian   lilur- 
and  indeed  the  phrase  is  the   very 
words  of  St.  Paul;  and  St.  John   forbids 
^«s  lo  say  to  any  heretic*  *'Gon  speed."  (2 
''"t>hnj   ver.    10.    It.)     But  when  the  mi- 
nister hath  heard  ever)'  one  in  the  congre- 
ation    repeat    bis    faith,    and    seen,  by 
it  fttanuing  up  at  it,  a  testimony  of  their 
snl  to  it,  he  can   now  safely  salule 
all  as  brelhren  and  members  of  the 
ae  Church;  and  surely,  as  difference  m 
elision  creates  great  animosities,  so  agree- 
aeot  in  one  faith  \»  an  excellent  means 
beget  charity,  and   to  make   minister 
nd  people  heaVldy  pray  for  one  another; 
!ie  people  are  goin^  lo  pray,  which  they 
nnot  do  without  God's  help,  and  there- 
Dre  the  iuini.<iter  prays  that  "the  Lord 
aay  be  with  them  to  assist  them  in  ihe 
doty,  according  to  that  gracious  promipo 
of  our  Saviour,  that  when  two  or  three 
are  met  to  pray,  be  will  be  with  lhem>" 
(Matt  .^viiL  20, J     And  isince  the  minister 
prays   for   all   toe    people^    and    is  their 
mouth  to  God,  they  desire  he  may.  heartily 
and  devoutly,   offer  up  these  prayers  in 
thfir  behalf/ sayingt  *'The  Lord  be  wiih 
thy  spirit,'* — Dtun  Comber. 

By  a  man's  spirit  in  Scripture  phrase 
I  freauenlly  meant  the  man  himself.  So 
bat  the  people  do  in  reality  ani^wer  thus: 


he  may  be  with  us  in  the  oblation  of  our 
joint  prayers.  In  this  sense  ihe  word  is 
used  in  the  place,  whence  this  form  is 
borrowed.  (2  Tim.  iv,  22.) — Dr.  Uenntt. 

Till  every  person  has  Enished  the  repe- 
tition of  the  creed,  and  there  is  silence  in 
the  whole  congregation,  the  minister  should 
not  pronounce  the  words,  ''The  Lord  be 
with  you.''  These  words  ought  also  to 
be  pronounced  by  the  minisler  in  a  stand* 
ing  posture,  they  being  addressed  to  the 
people.  And  after  the  people  have  re- 
turned their  answer,  the  minister  should 
alill  slajid  and  pronounce  these  words, 
"  Let  us  pray  ; "  and  then  give  the  people 
time  enougii  lo  kneel  down,  that  there 
may  not  be  the  least  noise,  and  every 
person  may  be  perfecdy  composed^  and 
ready  to  join,  when  the  minister  begios 
the  prayers^ 

And  because  these  worda,  ''The  Lord 


be  with  you/'  and  the  reply  of  the  people, 
^*And  with  tliy  spirit:''  and  those  also. 
"Let  us  pray,"  are  all  of  ihem  directed 
and  spoken,  not  to  Almighty  God,  but 
only  to  men :  namely,  by  the  minister  and 
people  alternately  to  each  other ^  therefore 
care  should  be  taken  that  a  diflerence  be 
made  in  the  tone  of  voice  between  tbete 
short  forms  of  mutual  corapeilation,  and 
the  prayers  themselves,— i>r,  Bennett 

In  the  Romish  Church  the  angelical 
salutation,  as  ihey  call  it,  conj^isi^  of  ihe 
angel's  salutation,  and  that  of  Elizabeth. 
It  runs  thus:  Ave  Mamiy  gratut  plena: 
Dominus  tecum :  bemdida  tu  in  mulienhiis,  d 
bmediduifiuctus  rentrii  tm.  Sanda  Mariap 
mater  Dety  ora  pro  ncbi$  ptceatotibus,  nunc  ei 
in  hor/i  mortis  nostrm,    Amtn, 

The  latter  clause,  Sancta  Marian  mater 
Dei^  ora  pro  no^ij  peecatorihus^  was  added, 
they  tell  us,  in  ihe  fifth  century ;  but  the 
last  words,  jmnc  et  in  hord  mQrti$  noj/rffi, 
were  inserted  by  order  of  pope  Pius  V. 

Urban  11,  ordered  a  bell  to  be  lolled 
ihree  limes  a  day,  to  put  the  people  iu 
mind  of  repeating  this  salutatioUt  that 
God  might  prosper  the  Chrisijan  arras  in 
the  recovery  oi  the  Holy  Laud ;  which 
custom,  havmg  con!  in  vied  about  134  years, 
fell  at  len^h  into  neglect;  till  Gregory 
IX.  revived  it,  with  the  addition  of  m 
constant  noon-belL 

The  repeating  of  this  satutatioQ  at  the 
beginuing  of  the  sermon  was  first  enjoined 
by  St.  Dominic,  or,  as  some  will  have  it 
by  Vincent  Ferrerius.  (See  Idolatrtf  and 
MariohtryA 

SALVATION  (see  Covenant  of  Rcdemp- 
ipture,  L  Fj 
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ance  or  viciory  over  exit  ward  dangers  and 
enemies,  (Kxod.  xiv.  13.  ,1  Sum.  xlv.  45.) 
2.  For  remission  of  sins,  true  fdth,  repenl- 
ance;  and  obedience^  and  other  saving 
graces  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  the  way 
to  salvation.  (Luke,  xlx.  9.)  *'This  day 
is  salvation  come  to  this  house/-  3.  For 
eternal  happiness  hereafierj  which  is  ihe 
object  of  our  hope^  and  desires.  Thus  it 
is  said^  ^'  to  give  knowledge  of  salvation 
lo  his  people/'  (Luke,  i,  77.)  *'Godly 
Borrow  wofketh  repentance  unto  salva- 
tion." (2  Cor  vii.  10.)  And  the  gospel 
is  called^  ihe  *^gospe!  of  salvation  '^  (Kph. 
i.  13),  becaufse  it  brings  the  good  news 
thai  salvation  is  to  be  had;  it  offers  salva- 
tion lo  loH  sinners;  it  shows  upon  what 
terms  it  may  be  had^  and  the  way  how 
to  attain  it ;  it  also  fits  for  salvation,  and 
at  UfSt  briuiTs  to  it.  4.  For  the  author  of 
salvation.  (P?.  xxvii,  1,)  '*The  Lohd  is 
rny  light,  and  ray  salvation/'  he  is  ray 
counsellor  in  all  ray  diflicuUies,  and  ray 
comforter  and  deliverer  in  all  ray  distresses. 
5.  For  the  pen«on  who  is  the  Saviour  of 
sinners.  (Loke^  ii.  30.)  ** Mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation, "  says  Simeon  ;  I  have 
seen  him  whom  thou  hast  sent  into  the 
world,  to  be  the  author  and  procurer  of 
salvation  lo  lost  sinners.  6.  For  the  praise 
and  benediction  that  is  given  to  Gou. 
{Rev.  xix.  L)  "Alleluia,  saUatiort  and 
glory  and  honor  and  power  unto  the  Lord 
our  God.''  The  Hebrews  but  rarely  made 
use  of  concrete  terms  as  tliey  are  called; 
but  often  of  abstracted.  Thus^  instead  of 
eayjag,  God  saves  men,  and  protects  ihem, 
they  sayi  that  Gun  is  their  salvation. 
Thus  the  word  of  salvation,  the  joy  of 
Balvalioiit  the  rock  of  salvation,  the  shield 
of  salvation,  the  horn  of  salvation,  &c., 
is  as  much  a»  to  say,  The  word  that  de- 
clares deliverance;  the  joys  that  attend 
the  escaping  a  great  danger ;  a  rock  where 
any  one  takes  refuge,  and  where  he  may 
be  in  safely  from  his  enemy;  a  buckler, 
that  secures  him  from  the  arm  of  the 
enemy;  a  horn  or  ray  of  light,  of  hap- 
piness and  salvation^  &c. — Cniden's  Ccni- 
tord. 

SAMARITANS.  These  were  a  mixed 
people,  inhabiting  the  parts  of  Palestine 
Detween  Galilee  and  Judtca.  They  were 
in  part  descer^ded  from  the  remnant  of  the 
ten  tribes,  most  of  whom  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  Assyrians,  blended  with  other 
distant  nations,  and  settled  in  the  same 
district  with  their  conquerors.  These 
different  people,  Babylonians,  Cutheans, 
aad  oilier  idolaters,  for  some  time  retained 


their  respective  forms  of  worship;  \wt 
6ndin^  the  country  ravaged  by  wild  betilff 
they  thought  to  propitiate  the  god  of  ik 
country  by  restoring  bis  worship;  tad 
one  ot  the  priests,  whom  they  bad  cAnicd 
away  from  Samaria,  came  and  "dwehat 
Bethel,  and  taught  them  how  ihey  shoold 
fear  Ine  Lord.'^  (2  KinL':s,  xvii.  1%) 
After  this,  they  were  delivrrM  •  *'  "^  *\f 

fdague  of  wilcl  beasts,  and  t  'J 

aw  of  Moses,  with  which  ilu,   .J* 

great  part  of  their  ancient  idolatry.  Lpoo 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Btbj* 
lonish  captivity,  it  appears  that  they  \m 
entirely  quitled  the  worship  of  their  xM% 
But  though  they  were  united  in  r< 
they  were  not  so  in  afTection.  with  tl,  . 
for  they  emploved  various  Ciilunn  <■'  a:iJ 
stratagems  to  hinder  their  reluMir^^  i^ 
Lemple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  when  they  C(>d<i 
not  prevail,  they  erected  a  lerople  «a 
Mount  Gerizim,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Jeru:?a!em.  (Ezra,  iv,  v*  vi-)  The  S»jbi- 
ritans  at  present  are  few  in  number,  but 
pretend  to  great  strictness  in  their  o^ 
servation  of  the  law  of  Moses,  Tbej  lie 
said  to  be  seattered,  »ome  al  DanuMHi 
some  at  Gaza,  and  some  at  Gnuid  Cairo, 
'  in  Egypt. 

SAMUEL,  THE  BOOKS  OF.  Two 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  •o 
called,  because  they  are  usually  aecnb^ 
to  the  prophet  Samuel. 

These  two  book*  are  styled  Kti^n 
the    Greek    version,   and    in    the  Ttidtt 
Latin,    King^;    but    iu   the    Hebrew  Ihif 
are   styled   the    Books   of  Samuel.    Bd, 
since  the  first  twenty-four  chapter!  c-oii* 
tain   all   that    relates    to    the    binary  xk 
Samuel,  and  that  the   latter   part  of  ibl 
first  book,  and  all  the  second ^  include  iki 
relation  of  events  that  happened  allflf  iht 
death  of  that  prophet,  it  has  heeo  eup^Oitd 
that  Samuel  was  author  onlv  of  um  luil 
twenty-four   chapters,    a  *       inK 

phels  Gad  and  Nathan  i  ^k. 

This  is  the  opiition  at  ni»»  i  (urnutuilSt 
founded  upon  the  following  text  ol  the 
Chronicles:  '^Nnw  the  acts  of  Uafiil,  int 
and  last,  behold  they  are  writtim  tn  ite 
book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  tbt  b¥k 
of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  ibi  ta^ 
of  Gad  the  seer.'' 

The  books  of  Samuel  and  the  books  «l 
Kings  are  a  continued  bbtorj  of  Ho 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israol  oad  Jodik; 
for  which  reason,  the  books  of  SilODd sio 
likewise  styled  the  first  and  aecond 
of  Kings;  and  the   two  booka  ol 
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are  also  called  the  third  and  fourth  books 

The  tirsl  book  of  Samuelj  oiherwise 
called  the  first  book  of  Kings,  compre- 
hends the  transartions  under  the  govem- 
inent  of  Eli  and  Samuel,  and  under  Saul 
liie  lirsi  king;  as  also  the  acts  of  David 
whibt  he  lived  under  Saul,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  include  the  »pace  of  about  101 
jieara.  Here  wo  read,  how  the  republic 
of  Urael  was  changed  inlo  a  moniirchy, 
and  what  great  evils  they  audered  tn  con* 
•equence  thereof.  We  have  here  an  ac- 
count of  the  depoRtion  of  their  firBl  king^ 
Saul,  on  account  of  his  profane  gacrificingj 
and  his  wilful  disobedience  to  the  com' 
niandfi  of  Goo^  in  relation  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  iho  Amalekiles ;  his  treachery  to 
David,  and  cruel  pursuit  of  him;  and, 
lastly,  the  tragical  death  of  himself,  and 
his  son  Jonadian.  on  Mount  Gilboa. 

The  second  book  of  Samuel,  otherwise 
called  the  second  book  of  Kings,  contains 
the  history  of  about  forty  years,  and  is 
wholly  Fpent  in  relating  the  transactions 
ol  King  Davids  reign :  the  military  ex- 
pluits  of  that  prince,  and  his  administra- 
tion both  of  ihe  Church  and  of  the  stale. 
With  these  are  mixed  the  great  failings 
and  raiscarriages  of  Davids  and,  in  con- 
sequence thereof,  the  many  difitresses  he 
met  with,  and  the  various  Judj^ents  and 
plagues  indicted  upon  htm  and  his  people 
Dv  Goo. 

SANCTE  BELL.  A  bell  which  was 
rang  when  the  '*  Sancttfs^  Sanctns^  Sanctm 
Dominutj  Deiis  Sabaolh  '^  was  said,  to  pre- 
pare the  people  for  ihe  elevation  of  the  host. 

SANCTIFY.  (See  Sundifieatwn.)  To 
make  holy,  to  treat  as  holy,  or  to  set  apart 
for  holy  services.  (Kxod.  xix.  10,  22,  23, 
XJtx.29.  Deut,  V.  12.  Isa.  viii.  13,  xxix. 
23,     Eph,  V.  26,      1  Tbess.  v.  23.) 

SANCTIFICATION.  (See  Jtntifim' 
titm,)  The  progressive  conibiraity  ot  the 
h#fart  and  life  to  the  will  of  God,  or  om 
inherent  righteousness,  as  distinguished 
from  the  righteousness  of  justitication. 
To  say  thai  we  detract  from  the  necessity 
of  inherent  righteouf«nes*.  or  what  is  called 
the  righieousnei^s  of  sanctiticatiou,  because 
we  exclude  it  from  the  otfice  of  ju.siifica- 
tion^  and  thus  demoli««h  the  whole  fabric  of 
human  merit,  is  about  a»  reasonable  aji  to 
^ay,  that  because  we  receive  food  by  the 
mouth,  and  not  by  the  ear  or  the  eye,  the 
eye  and  the  car  are  unnecessary  members 
in  the  human  frame,  and  that  no  other 
bodily  functions  are  requisite  to  the  life  of 
»■»>    Tha  man  wtli  die  if^  by  tetanaa.  he 


19  unable  to  open  his  mouth:  but  he  will 
also  die  if,  having  received  food  into  his 
nnouth,  he  l.h  unable  to  digest  it;  and  yet 
the  digestion  of  food^  and  its  mastication, 
are  processes  entirely  distinct,  while  the 
food  itself  is  a  gift  from  wjihouL  It  ia 
one  thing  to  assert  that  a  Christian  must 
have  inherent  righteousness,  and  another 
t€)  assert  that  his  inherent  righteousness  is 
the  ground  oi  his  acceptance  with  a  right- 
eous Oon. 

We  JTiay  refer  to  Hooker  for  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  case:  '' Concerning  the 
rignieousness  of  sanctificatjon,  we  deny  it 
not  to  be  inherent;  we  grant  that,  unless 
we  work,  we  have  it  not ;  only  we  dis- 
tingu^h  it  a^  a  thing  dillerent  in  nature 
from  the  righleoustiess  of  justification : 
we  are  righteous  in  one  way,  by  the  fattk 
of  Abraham;  the  olher  way,  except  we 
do  the  teorks  of  Abraham,  ^ve  are  not  right- 
eous*  Of  the  one,  St.  Paul,  *  To  him 
that  worketh  not,  hut  believelh,  faith  is 
counted  for  righteousness.'  Of  the  other, 
St.  John,  '  He  is  righteous  which  worketh 
righteousness,'     Of  the  one,  St.  Paul  doth 

Srove  by  Abraham's  example,  that  we 
ave  it  of  faith  without  works.  Of  the 
other,  St.  James,  bv  Abraham*s  example, 
that  by  works  we  nave  it,  and  not  only  by 
faith. 

'*  St.  Paul  doth  plainly,  sever  these  two 
parts  of  Christian  righteousness  one  from 
the  other.  For  in  the  sixth  to  the  Roman* 
thus  he  writeth:  Being  freed  from  fm,  arul 
made  servants  to  God,  ye  have  ifonr  fr%t\t 
m  koiinesSj  and  the  end  everlasting  life. 

*^  *  Ye  are  made  free  from  sin,  and  made 
servants  unto  God  ;■  this  is  the  righieou»* 
ness  of  justification. 

'^  *  Ye  have  your  fruit  in  holiness  f  this 
is  the  righteousness  of  safictificatiotK 

*'  By  the  one  we  are  interested  in  the 
right  of  inheriting;  by  the  other  we  are 
brought  to  the  actual  possession  of  eternal 
bliss;  and  so  the  ena  of  b<^th  i»  everlast- 
ing lile.'^ 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  discourse 
Hooker  says:  "  It  is  a  childish  cavil  where- 
with, in  the  matter  of  justification,  our  ad- 
versaries do  so  greatly  please  themselves, 
exclaiming*  that  we  iread  all  Christian 
virtues  under  our  feet,  and  require  nothing 
in  Christians  but  faith;  because  we  teach 
that  faith  alone  ju^tifieth:  wherea><,  by  this 
speech^  we  never  meant  to  exclude  either 
hope  or  charity  from  being  always  joined 
as  inseparable  mates  with  faith  in  the  man 
that  is  jnstified;  or  works  from  being 
i  neeeaeary  datiee,  leguired  t  ihm 
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hands  of  every  justified  man:  butfofliow 
that  faith  is  ma  only  hand  which  palielh 
on  Christ  unto  jo^tihcation  :  and  Cnai^T 
the  only  garment,  which,  bein;^  so  put  on, 
coverelh  the  shame  of  our  defiled  nature*^ 
hideth  the  imperfection  of  our  works^  pre- 
serve ih  uft  blameless  in  the  sight  of  Goj), 
before  whom  otherwise  the  weakness  of 
our  faith  were  cause  suHicient  to  make 
MS  culpable,  yeajlo  shut  us  from  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  where  nothing  that  is  not 
absolute  can  enter. '^ 

"It  is  not  the  question,"  says  Bishop 
Andrewes,  "whether  we  have  art  inherent 
righteousness  or  no,  or  whether  Cioo  will 
accept  or  reward  it:  but  whether  that 
most  he    our    righteousness    coram    rege 

,  jttsto  jiidiciam  Juctenttj  which  is  a  point 
very  material,  and  by  no  means  to  be  tor- 
gotten;  for,  without  thia^  if  we  compare 
ourselves  with  ourselves,  what  heretofore 
we  have  been^  or  if  we  compare  ourselves 
with  others,  as  did  the  Pharisees,  we  may 
lake  a  fancy,  perhaps,  and  have  some  ^ood 
conceit  of  our  inherent  righteousness.  Yea. 
if  we  be  to  deal  in  schools  by  argument  or 
disputation,  we  may,  perad venture,  ar^e 
for  it,  and  make  some  show  in  the  matter* 
But  let  U0  once  be  brought  and  arraigned 
coram  regc  jwtlo  Medcntc  in  soho^  let  us 
set  ourselves  there,  we  shall  then  see  that 
all  our  former  conceit  shall  vanish  straight, 
and  righteousness  in  that  sense  (that  is, 
an  inherent  righteousness)  will  not  abide 
iho  trial/' 

"  The  Homilies  of  our  Church,"  as  Dr. 
AVaterlaad,  adopting  their  doctrine,  ob- 
servesj  **  deseribe  and  limit  the  doctrine 
thus:  *  Faith  doth  not  shut  out  repentance, 
hope,  love,  dread,  and  the  fear  of  God,  to 
be  joined  with  faith  in  every  man  that  is 
justified:  but  it  shutteth  them  out  from 
the  office  of  justifying;^  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  otiice  of  accepting  or  receiving  it ; 
for  as  to  the  office  of  justifying  in  the 
active  sense,  that  belongs  to  God  only,  as 
the  same  homily  elsewhere  declares. 
The  doctrine  is  there  further  explained 
thus:  *  Because  faith  doth  directly  send 
us  to  Chwist  for  remission  of  our  sins^ 
and  that,  by  faith  given  ua  of  God,  we 
embrace  the  promise  of  God's  mercy,  and 
of  the  remission  of  our  sins  (which  thing 
none  other  of  our  virtues  or  works  pro- 
l^rly  doth),  therefore  the  Scripture  useth 
to  say,  that  faith  without  works  doth 
justify/ •' 

It  IS  observed  by  Faber  "that^  in  the 
progress  of  a  Christian  man  from  his  ori- 

[ginal  justiEcatiou  to  his  dual  salvation, 
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these  several  states  or  conditions  of  r  j 
teousness  saccessively  apoertain  to  , : 

^'  First  in  order  comes  tlie  fatansic  n|ii- 
teousness  of  justi^cation  ;  a  r^gblKNMM 
reputatively  his,  through  faith,  tml  m 
account  ot  the  perfect  maritoriott«tie«i  ol 
Christ. 

^*  Next  in  order  comes  the  inheremHsti- 
teousness  of  sanclification ;  a  rigfattoi^ 
ness  infused  into  him  by  the  Holt  Shut 
after  he  has  beeu  justified. 

"  And  last  in  order  comes  the  co©pl«tt 
righteousness  of  glorification  ;  a  rigKteoQ^ 
ness  acquired  by  him,  whea  this  corropti- 
ble  puts  on  incorruptioO)  aad  ibis  iDOf&l 
puts  on  immortality. 

'^The  first  righteousness,  being  the  ng{b- 
teousness  of  Chrut,  is  perfect,  bot  Ml 
inherent. 

^*  The  second  righteousoeie,  being  (hi 
subsequently  infused  rig^teonAesi  of  a 
justiJUd  Christian  man,  is  mherent,  bit  sot 
perfect. 

'^  The  third  ri«:;hieoiisoea8,  being  tbe  ib' 
quired  righteousness  of  a  departed  Cbf» 
tian  man  in  his  gtorified  state  hereafter,  ii 
both  perfect  and  inherent." 

SANCTUARY.  The  holy  of  hoyii 
(Lev.  iv.  6) ;  the  temple  al  large  (t 
Chron.  xx.  B) ;  the  one  place  of  aalianil 
worship  for  the  Israelites  (l>et]t.  xn.  &); 
also  the  place  where  the  altar  stunli  o 
the  Christian  Church. 

By  sanctuary  is  also  meant  the  prirfl^ 
of  criminals  who  have  fled  toeeftasa  j~''^ 


place^^  their  freedom  from  anreelatMl  pm^ 
ishment,  except  ecclesiastical  diiirtpliilt|it 
long  as  they  remain  therein.  Thtscotfna 
of  sanctuary,  which  is  now  almost  tffeiy* 
where  done  away  with,  for  the  abott  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  was  derived  from  thft 
Leviiicat  law  of  refuge,  by  which,  atGoi^l 
express  appointment,  six  cities  werr  madt 
cities  of  relume  for  the  la- 

slayer:  and  theaiiarof  t  ^li 

also  a  place  of  refuge  for  per^oa«  wliotis^ 
undesignedly  commuted  smaller    ' 
(Dent.  jcix.  11^  12.    Joshua,  xx.^     la 
divine  law  the  object  seems  to  have  I 
to  mark  God's  hatred  of  sin,  by 
that  even  accidental  and  uai 
ofifences  were  forgiven  only  by§ 
exercise  of  his  mercy.    The 
torn  of  sanctuary  in  the  midtUv 
extended  to  the  protection  of  thovM  wHe 
knowingly   and    willingly   oocumitlerj  lfa« 
most  heinous  otfencee^ 
SANCTuS.     (See  Thfanftmt)    * 
SANDEMANIA-N  fES.   A 

dissenting  cominu  nil  ^or^ia 
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the  preaching  and  deposition  of  one 
Jahri   Gljiji,   Presbyterian   minister   of  ihe 

t''    -'    Tf^aliiig,  rii?af  Dufidee,  in   1730. 
Koherl  k>anc)eman|  brought  his 
..;.^  ...:u  England,andaUo  into  Aineri- 
md  iTom  him  the  sect  derives  iis  name, 
gh  in  Scolland  it  is  stilt  def^ignated 
r  it^  Hm  founder.    The  Sandemanians 
not  a  numerous  seel. 
iNHKDRIM,  or  SENATE.    The  chief 
icil  o!  ihe  Jewish  ualion,  composed  of 
^.jiiiy  or  seventy-two  judges,  and  aaidio 
bave  taken  i(«>  risve  from  the  MTeoty  elders 
^K)}  >  aAsi.-it  Moses. 

■  ^  (See  Use.) 

^^>^i  1  vv i\.     A  Hebrew  word,  ^offf,  st^i- 
^^hg   an  adversartfj  an  enemt/y  an  aecusir. 
^F  i*   often   tran^^Iaied   adversary,  in  our 
translation  oi  the  Bible,  aa  also  in  the  Sep- 
^l^int  and  Vntr,'ate.    For  example  (1  Sam. 
^Hix.  4^f  the  princes  of  the  Fhilistinet)  say 
^KAchtshf  ''bend  back  David,  lest  in  the 
^^ptle  he  be  an  adverf^ary  to  us,  and  turn 
fKk  arm  agaiost  iis.^-     The  Lord  stirred  up 
idv^rttajies  to  Solomon  in  the  persons  nf 
Hsdad  and  Rezon.     (1  Kings,  ai.  14.  23, 
Itc.)      Someiimes    Satan    i^   put   for   the 
Def  il ;  for  example.  Satan  presenteii  him- 
••If  among  the  sons  of  God,  and  the  Loru 
•aid  unto  Satan,  *^  Whence  comest  thou  ?'' 
Wfeb*  J.  t».  7,&c,}     And  in   Psalm  cix,  6, 
^Hla  saicii  ^*  Let  Satan  stand  at  hia  ri^ht 
^End  ;^^  and   in   Zech.  iii.    1.  2,  it  is  said^ 
''8atan  standing  at   his  right   hat.d  ;  and 
ihe  LoKO  said  utiio  Satan*  'The  Lowo  re* 
bake  ihee,  0  Satan/  ''     In  the  books  of 
ilia  New  Testament,  the   word   Saran   is 
taken  bulh  in  the  sense  of  an  adversary, 
and  aUo  k»r  the  DevU ;  for  example,  Christ 
aays  to  Pcier  (Mntl!  xvi  23  ), '-  Gel  thee 
behind  me,  Satan,  thou  art  an  oflenceuuto 
mef  thai  IS,  Begone,  O  mine  adversary, 
you  that  wiihstatid  what  I  mo^tdei^ire;  and 
what  I  came  into  ibe    world   about.     Hm 
most   commonly   Satan  is  taken  for  fhe 
Davit.     (Matt.    xii.   26  ;    Mark,   iii.  23.) 
**lf  ^atau  ca^i  out  Satan,  he  is  divided 
^gainst  himself.'*     And  in  the  Revelation 
^Ei.  2).  ''He  laid  hold  on  the  dra^'un. thai 
^kl  ser^""'    *vi....h  is  the  Devit  and  Satan^ 
and  be  I  thousand  yeara.^'     (See 

the  art E...         .:  ) 

SATAN,  KINGDOM  OF.  In  the  gos- 
pet  (Mult.  xii.  2ti.  Mark,  iii.  23,  and 
Luke,  Air  J8),  our  blessed  Loud  repre- 
sents S.itan  to  ut«  as  a  monarchy  %vho  has 
oi!  ilinate  devils  obedient  to  him. 

B-  LH,  ELS  it  were,  their  king.     "If 

BetUebuU,"  says  be,  "drives  out  devils, 
hia  klogdom  ia  divided  against  itself:  he 
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labors  for  his  own  ruin;  which  is  by  no 
means  credible ;  it  is  therefore  false  that 
I  drive  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Reel- 
zebub.^'  St.  Paul  acknowledges  in  the 
Ada  (xxvi.  18),  that  all  those  v\hich 
are  not  in  ihe  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
are  under  the  empire  and  power  of  Satan. 
St.  John  (Rev.  xx.  7)  saya,  that,  after  a 
thonsiaiid  years,  Satan  should  be  unbound, 
shonid  come  forth  from  hell,  and  fiut>due 
the  nations. 

To  be  delivered  up  to  Satan  is  to  ba 
excommunicated,  and  surrendered  to  tha 
Devil  for  a  seaj^on,  who  visibly  pos^s^^ed 
this  sort  of  people,  that  had  deserved  this 
piioifrhment  for  iheir  crimes  or  errors. 
St.  Paul  delivered  up  lo  Satan,  *Hyme- 
neuft  and  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  20),  that 
they  might  not  learn  to  blaspheme.  He 
also  surrendered  up  to  him  the  incestuous 
person  of  Corinth  (1  Cor.  v.  5),  ^- For 
the  destrnetion  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit 
may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  LoitD 
Jesus.'' 

When  Christ  sent  forth  his  djMiiples  to 
preach  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  Judea. 
they  returned  back  with  jjreal  jny,  and 
tola  him,  saying,  ''■  Loan,  even  the  devils 
are  subject  lo  us  ihroush  thy  name." 
(Luke,  X.  17,  18.)  Jesus  tells  them,  '*  1  be- 
hehi  Satan  as  lightning  fall  irorn  heaven;^' 
where  he  &eem^  to  allude  to  lliat  passage 
of  Isaiah  (xiv.  V2),  '*  How  art  thou  fallen 
from  heaven  J  0  Lucifer,  son  of  tha 
morning ;^^  and  by  which  he  insinuatei 
that  tlie  kingdom  of  the  Devil  was  coming 
to  a  period ;  that  Satan  tshoutd  soon  los^ 
his  power  and  dominion  in  the  world,  bjf 
the  preaching  and  miracfei^  of  the  aposilea| 
and  in  Luke,  xxii.  31,  he  f^ays,  **Simoj]|; 
Simon,  behold  Satan  hath  desired  Iq  hava 
you,  that  ho  may  ^ft  you  as  wheat,  but  t 
have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fafflr, 
not:^'  showing  thereby  what  vain  etforta 
the  Devit  would  make  to  destroy  die  in* 
fatit  Church. 

SATISFACTIO.X.  {^ee  Atonement,  Ct 
Vfnant  of  Redemftlwnt  Jents^  Propitiation,^t 
Whatever  that  is»  which  being  done  or 
sutTered  by  an  olfeuding  creature  hiniNelf, 
or  by  another  person  for  hira,  shall  secure 
the  favor  of  the  DivijK?  L-ovemment,  in 
beMowing  upon  the  <  irdon  and 

happiness,  may  be  pri  ^  -d  u  Mitia- 

faction  or  atoneinent  made  tuGuofor  hint. 
In  saying  ih IS,  it  is  not  intended  to  asi<eift, 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  cnfatura  I 
satisfy  for  his  own  sii»s,  for  this  is  tmpoi 
sible;  but  onlv  to  show  what  we  meaJt- 
when  we  speak  of  his  doing  it.^ 
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Such  a  sense  of  the  word  paflsfaction, 
though  HQt  in  strict  propriety  of  speech 
amounting  to  the  payment  of  a  debt,  is 
agreeable  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
Roman  law;  where  it  signifies  to  content  a 
person  aggrieved,  and  is  put  for  some  valu- 
able consideration,  substituted  instead  of 
what  is  a  proper  payment,  and  consistent 
with  a  remission  of  that  debt,  or  offence 
for  which  such  supposed  satisfaction  is 
made  :  which  is  a  circumstance  to  be  care- 
fully observed,  in  order  to  vindicate  the 
doctrine  we  are  about  to  establish,  and  to 
maintain  the  consistency  between  different 
parts  of  the  Christian  scheme. 

Christ  has  made  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  of  all  those  who  repent  of  their  sins, 
and  return  to  God  in  the  way  of  sincere 
though  imperfect  obedience. 

1.  Although  Christ  was  innocent,  never- 
theless he  endured  very  grievous  suffer- 
ings both  in  body  and  mind  (Isa.  liil  3. 
Matt.  xxvi.  38^ ;  and  he  did  this  sponta- 
neously.    (Heb.  X.  7,  9.) 

2.  It  is  expressly  asserted  in  Scripture, 
that  these  sufferings  were  brought  upon 
CHRisT^br  the  take  of  sinful  men,  in  wnose 
stead  he  is  also  said  to  have  suffered. 
(Isa.  liii.  5,  6,  10.  Matt.  xx.  28.  Rom. 
iii.  25 ;  v.  6,  8.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Gal.  iii.  13. 
Eph.  V.  2.  Heb.  vii.  27;  ix.  26-  x.  12. 
1  Pet.  ii.  24;  iii.  18.) 

3.  The  offers  of  pardon  and  eternal  sal- 
vation are  made  in  Scripture  to  those  that 
repent  and  return  to  God,  for  the  sake  of 
what  Christ  has  done  and  suffered:  in 
whom  they  are  therefore  declared  to  be 
accepted  by  God,  and  to  whom  they  are 
hereupon  taught  to  ascribe  the  glory  of 
their  salvation.  (John,  iii.  14-17.  Acts, 
X.  35,  36,  43;  ii.  38;  iii.  18,  19.  Rom. 
iv.  25.  Col.  i.  20-22.  2  Cor.  v.  18,  20. 
Eph.  i.  6,  7.  Heb.  ii.  3 ;  ix.  14;  x.  4,  10, 
14.     Rev.  i.  5,  6;  v.  9,  10;  vii.  13,  14.) 

4.  It  is  evident  that,  according  to  the 
gospel  institution,  pardon  and  life  were  to 
be  offered  to  all  to  whom  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  came,  without  any  exception. 
(Mark,  xvi.  15,  16.  Acts,  xih.  38,  39.  1 
John,  ii.  1,  2.     Isa.  liii.  6.    John,  i.  29.) 

5.  It  is  plain,  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  epistolary  part  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  well  as  from  some  particular  passages 
of  it,  that  there  was  a  remainder  of  imper- 
fection, generally  at  least,  to  be  found  even 
in  the  best  Christians;  notwithstanding 
which  they  are  encouraged  to  rejoice  in 
the  hope  of  salvation  by  Christ.  (Phil, 
iii.  13.  Gal.  v.  17.  James,  iii.  2.  1  John, 
i.  8,  10;  il  1,  2.) 


SATISFACTION,  ROMISH. 
6.  Whereas,  so  far  as  we  can  iiids 


remission  of  sm,  withont  any  smtiflractioB 
at  all,  might  have  laid  a  fonndaiioo  fR 
men's  thinking  lightly  of  the  law  of  Goa 
it  is  certain  that,  by  the  obedieneemd 
sufferings  of  Christ,  a  very  great  honor 
is  done  to  it ;  and  mercy  commanicated  to 
US  as  the  purchase  of  his  blood,  comet  it 
so  awful,  as  well  as  so  endearing  a  maonoi^ 
as  may  nave  the  best  tendency  to  eiUMB 
those  who  embrace  the  gospel  to  a  im  of 
holy  obedience. 

SATISFACTION,  ROMISH.  Thiilioi 
at  the  bottom  of  mnch  of  the  RomiA 
heresy.  It  directly  opposes  the  dodnso 
of  justification  by  faith  only,  and  is  dotelf 
connected  with  the  Romish  notion  of  tko 
merits  of  good  works.  The  following  it 
the  eiffhth  chapter  of  the  Council  of  Traot 
upon  the  subject 

Lastly,  as  concerns  satisfaction,  whiek 
of  all  the  parts  of  repentance,  as  it  Im 
been  at  all  times  recommended  by  ooi 
fathers  to  the  Christian  people,  so  now,  to 
our  time,  is  chiefly  impugned,  under  tho 
highest  pretence  of  piety,  by  those  who 
teach  a  form  of  godliness,  but  havedeoiod 
the  power  thereof;  the  holy  synod  dedaief 
that  it  is  altCMzether  false,  and  contniy  lo 
the  word  of  God,  to  say  that  sin  is  nsfflr 
remitted  by  the  Lord,  but  the  entire  do- 
nishraent  is  also  pardoned.  For,  beodei 
divine  tradition,  clear  and  illostrioiit  ex* 
amples  are  found  in  the  holy  books,  br 
which  this  error  is  most  plainly  lefbted. 
In  truth,  even  the  principle  of  dirioo 
justice  seems  to  demand  tnat  they  who 
have  sinned  through  ignorance  before  btp* 
tism  should  be  received  by  him  into  grace, 
after  a  different  manner  from  those  wko, 
having  been  once  freed  from  the  boadaiB 
of  sin  and  Satan,  and  having  received  w 
gift  of  the  Holt  Ghost,  have  not  beee 
afraid  knowingly  to  violate  the  temple  of 
God,  and  to  grieve  the  Holt  Snait;  tod 
it  becometh  the  divine  mercy  that  oar  oos 
should  not  be  so  remitted  without  tor 
satisfaction,  lest  we  take  occasion  to  thiol 
lightly  of  our  sins,  and  so,  injurine  tod 
insulting  the  Holt  Spirit,  we  fiillinto 
worse,  treasuring  op  unto  ourselves  wnth 
against  the  day  of^  wrath.  For,  bejond 
all  doubt,  these  punishments  of  satisfaction 
recall  the  penitents  very  much  from  ao, 
and  restrain  them,  as  it  were,  with  a  bit, 
and  make  them  more  cautious  and  watch- 
ful for  the  future.  They  cure  also  the 
remains  of  sins,  and  by  actions  otoppot^ 
virtues,  destroy  vicious  habits  acquired 
by  evil  living.    Nor,  in  tmth,  was  theie 
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BT  any  way  considered  in  the  Chtirch 
more  mire  for  ihe  removal  of  ihe  impend- 
ing punisbnient  of  God^  than  that  men^ 
with  real  grief  of  mind,  should  accyslom 
them  selves  to  these  works  of  repentance. 
To  this  may  be  added^  that  while  we  sy  tier 
by  making  satisfaction  for  sins,  we  are 
made  like  unto  Christ  Jesus,  who  made 
»atJ»faction  for  our  sins,  from  whom  all 
our  sufficiency  is  derivetl ;  and  having 
hence,  altio,  a  most  sure  covenant^  ihal^  if 
wo  suffer  with  him,  we  shall  be  also  glori- 
fied together.  Nor,  in  truth,  is  this  satis- 
laction  which  we  pay  for  our  sins  in  such 
•ort  oura,  that  tt  should  not  be  through 
Cbkist  JcBt7s ;  for  we  who  of  ourselves 
Cftn  do  nothing  as  of  ourselvesi  can  do  all 
thiogs  by  the  assistance  of  him  who  com* 
iortetii  us  ;  so  that  a  man  hath  not  whereof 
he  may  boast*  but  all  our  boasting  Is 
in  C HEIST,  in  wnom  wo  live,  in  whom  we 
merit,  in  whom  we  make  satisfaction : 
doing  worthy  fruits  of  repentance,  which 
have  their  virtue  from  him,  by  him  are 
ofiered  to  the  Fatfigh,  and  throuj^h  him 
accepted  of  the  Father,  Ttio  priests  of 
the  L<»RD  therefore  ou^ht,  according  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  Spifiit  and  their 
own  prudence,  to  enjoin  wholesome  and 
suitable   satisfaction,  proportioned    lo  the 

auality  of  the  crimes,  and  the  means  of 
le  penitents:  lest,  haply,  they  become 
partakers  in  other  men's  sins,  if  they  con- 
nive at  sin,  and  deal  too  tenderly  with  the 
penitents,  enjoining:  iridini:  works  for  the 
most  grievous  crimes.  Let  them  have 
also  before  their  eyes,  that  the  satisfaction 
IV hie b  thev  impose  is  not  only  for  a  de- 
fence of  the  new  life,  and  a  remedy  for 
infinnity,  but  also  a  revenge  and  punish* 
nient  for  past  sins:  for  the  ancient  fathers 
believe  and  teach  that  the  keys  of  the 
priests  were  ^iven  not  only  for  loosing  but 
aUo  for  bindmg.  Nor  did  they  therefore 
think  that  the  sacrament  of  repentance  is 
the  tribunal  of  an^er  and  punishments; 
ni«i  «s  no  Catholic  has  ever  thought  that, 
W  our  satisfactions  of  this  kind,  the  force 
of  the  merit  and  satisfaction  of  our  Loud 
Jsiua  Chiust  was  either  obscured  or  les- 
iened  in  any  degree:  which,  while  onr 
innovators  are  unwilling  to  urjderfltanti, 
they  teach  that  a  new^  life  is  the  best  re- 
pentance, that  they  raay^  destroy  altogether 
the  virtue  and  use  of  satisfaction. 

This,  says  Perceval  in  his  *^  Romish 
Sehiam,''  is  a  remarkable  chapter.  The 
repeated  expressions  of  reference  to  our 
blessed  Loai>,  **  in  whom  we  live,  in  whom 
we  merit,  in  whom  we  make  satisfaction 


when  we  perform  wortJiy  fruits  of  repen- 
tance, which  fmm  them  have  power,  by 
him  are  offered  to  the  Father,  and  through 
him  are  accepted  of  the  Father,"  plainly 
show  how  keenly  alive  the  TriJentine 
Fathers  w*ere  to  the  danger  of  men  consi- 
dering their  own  penances  as  irrespective 
of  our  Lord's  death  and  mediation,  against 
which  error  they  thus  endeavor  to  guard. 
But  the  other  error  of  making  Goo,  or  God's 
ministers  in  his  behalf,  through  vengeance 
of  past  sins,  and  not  merely  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  olTence,  insist  upon  penal 
satisfactions  from  those  who,  with  true  re- 
penlancey  and  with  faith  in  Christ,  have 
forsaken  their  sins,  as  though  the  vicarial 
punishment  inflicted  upon  the  Son  of  Cod 
were  not  sufEcient  to  satisfy  the  divine 
vengeancet  is  left  and  must  needs  be  left, 
untouched.  But  how  great  injury  this 
does  to  the  full^  perfect,  and  sufficient 
sacrifice  of  our  Lofti>,  and  how  great  in- 
jury also  to  the  character  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  there  need  no  arguments  to  prove. 
The  passage  cited  by  the  publishers  of  the 
Tridentine  decrees  (Gen.  iii, ;  2  Sam.  xii,, 
and  XX,),  being  all  taken  from  the  old  dis- 
perisation,  cannot  be  pressed,  because  the 
analogy  of  Gnu's  dealings  before  and  after 
the  sufferings  of  our  Loan  will  not  alloge- 
ther  hold:  besides,  they  all  relate  to  cases 
of  open  sin,  in  which,  for  the  edification 
of  others,  temporal  punishment  was  in- 
flicted, from  which  no  argument  whatever 
can  be  adduced  in  behalf  of  vindictive 
penalties  for  secret  sins,  which  have  been 
repented  of,  confessed,  and  forsaken, 
wiih  faith  in  Christ,  It  would  seem  from 
certain  expressions  that  they  consider  the 
practice  of  the  virtues  most  opposed  lothe 
sins  committed  among  the  vindictive  pe- 
nalties for  sin.  A  strange  and  most  un- 
happy light  in  which  to  regard  what  the 
Scriptures  would  have  us  consider  our 
highest  privileges  and  our  choicest  happi* 
ness.  That  the  practice  of  the  Churcfi  of 
Rome  is  in  accordance  with  this  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubts  when  it  is  known  that] 
the  repeating  of  a  certain  number  of  prayers  ' 
is  often  enjoined  as  a  penance  or  punish- 
ment for  sm. 

SAVIOLIR.     (See  Jesits.)  One  who  deU- 
vers  from  danger  and  misery ;  as  God  does  ] 
by  his  providential  care  (Psalm  cvi.  2l;l 
Isa.  xlv.  15-21  ;  Jer,  xiv.  8  ■  I  Tim.iv.  10); 
and   as    does    our    Lord   Jesus    CoRXJiT 
(Luke,  ii,  II  ;  John,   iv.  42;  Acts,  v.  3lJ 
xiii.  23:  Eph.  v,  23;  Phil.  iii.  20).     Urn  I 
saves   from  sin  (Matt.  i.  21):    from  th«] 
thraldom  of  Satan  (Heb.ii.  U;  1  John, iii. 
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8) ;  from  the  world  (Gal.  i.  4) ;  from  the 
sling  of  death  (1  Cor.  xv.  65-57);  from 
the  grave  ( 1  Cor.  XV.  22, 23;  Phil.  iii.  20, 21); 
from  hell  (1  Thess.  i.  10);  and  brings  to 
the  enjoyment  of  eternal  bliss  in  heaven 
(Matt.  XXV.  34  ;  1  Pet.  i.  3, 4 :  2  Pel.  i.  1 1). 
Christ  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost 
(Heb.  vii.  25);  and  he  is  willing  to  save 
all  who  come  to  him  (Matt.  xi.  28 ;  John, 
vi.  37). 

SAVOY  CONFERENCE.  A  conference 
held  at  the  Savo]^,  in  London,  in  1661, 
between  the  Catholic  divines  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Presbyterians;  of 
which  the  following  is  a  brief  account : 
The  object  was  to  ascertain  what  conces- 
sions with  respect  to  the  liturgy  could  con- 
ciliate the  Presbyterians,  or  Low  Church 
party  of  that  day.  The  representatives  of 
that  boily  demanded  the  discontinuance  of 
all  responses  and  similar  divisions  in  the 
litany;  and  abolition  of  saints'  days;  an  in- 
troduction of  extemporaneous  prayer;  a 
change  as  to  several  of  the  epistles  and 
gospels,  which,  remaining  in  the  old  ver- 
sion, contained  various  errors ;  the  length- 
ening of  the  collects ;  the  rejection  of  the 
Apocrypha ;  a  removal  from  the  baptismal 
office  of  the  word  regenerated,  as  applied 
to  all  baptized  persons :  and  a  similar  re- 
jection of  the  giving  thanks  for  brethren 
taken  by  God  to  himself,  as  embracing  all 
alike  who  were  interred,  Doth  these  phrases 
being  held  incompatible  with  the  commi- 
nation.  They  would  have  the  liturgy  be 
more  particular,  and  the  catechism  more 
explicit.  They  consented  to  give  up  the 
Assembly's  Catechism  for  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  somewhat  altered ;  and  they  wound 
up  their  expectations  with  the  old  request, 
that  the  cross,  ring,  surplice,  and  kneeling 
at  the  sacrament,  should  be  left  indifferent. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Church  commis- 
sioners maintainea  that  bishops  already 
performed  ordination  with  the  assistance 
of  presbyters;  that  it  was  expedient  to 
retain  a  certain  number  of  holydays  for 
the  reasonable  recreation  of  the  laboring 
classes;  that  the  surplice  was  a  decent 
emblem  of  that  purity  which  became  the 
ministers  of  God;  that  its  high  antiquity 
was  shown  by  St.  Chrysostom,  in  one  of 
his  homilies;  and  that  it  received  a  sanc- 
tion from  severalpassages  in  the  Revelation 
(ch.  iii.  4,  5).  They  affirmed  that  Christ* 
himself  kept  tlie  feasts  of  dedication,  a 
festival  of  human  appointment ;  that  the 
si^n  of  the  cross  had  been  always  used 
"  m  immortali  lavacro;  "  that  kneeling  was 
an  ancient  and  decent  usage,  and  that  the 


hig[h  antiquity  of  liturgies  in  the  Choitk 
is  indisputable.  To  the  demand  that  the 
answers  of  the  people  should  be  confined 
to  "  Amen^"  they  replied,  that  Disaenten 
say  more  m  their  psalms  and  hymns:  if 
then  in  poetry,  why  not  in  prose!  it  io 
psalms  of  Hopkins,  why  not  in  those  of 
David?  and  it  in  a  psalter,  why  not  in  a 
litany  %  That  Scripture  containedr all  whiek 
is  needful  for  saJvation,  they  deemed  m 
more  an  objection  to  the  Apocrypha  thM 
to  preaching.  To  read  the  commnnioa 
service  at  the  communion  table  was  maii- 
tained  to  be  an  ancient  custom,  and  "In 
ancient  customs  be  observed,  onless  res* 
son  demands  their  abolition/'  was  tht 
golden  rule  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 

They  could  see  no  real  advantsgs  is 
compromise  and  concession.  What  kid 
the  former  alternate  preaching  of  n^golir 
incumbents  and  puritanical  lectnieis  eier 
effected  but  .the  so  wine  of  perpetual  dii- 
sensions  in  every  parish,  the  aspersioo  d 
the  characters,  and  defeating  of  the  ass- 
fulness  of  regular  pastors,  and  a  distraetiot 
of  the  people's  minds  with  different  wiodi 
of  doctrine,  till  they  knew  not  what  to  be- 
lieve %  In  truth,  it  was  certain  that  whi^ 
ever  concessions  might  be  made,  so  \ot% 
as  the  love  of  novelty,  the  pride  of  iigo* 
mentation,  the  passion  for  holding  forth,  w 
the  zeal  for  proselytising,  Cootinoed  to  be 
principles  in  the  human  heart,  no  concet- 
sion  would  ever  abolish  sects  in  religioo: 
while  the  Church  of  England, by  depaitaf 
from  her  ancient  practice,  would  ooij 
compromise  her  dignity,  and  forfeit  her 
title  to  due  reverence.  Yet,  since  wmt 
fondly  conceived  that  all  parties,  tired  of 
dissension  and  disturbance,  were  now 
eajger  to  coalesce ;  and  that  to  concede  tbe 
minor  points  of  difference  to  the  Pio^ 
terian  ministers  would  afford  them  a  plii- 
sible  excuse  for  maintaining  haimooy 
without  violating  their  principles;  tbey 
would  not  object  to  a  revision  of  the  lita^ 
gy,  they  would  even  eive  up  die  cereno- 
nies  if  any  shadow  of  objection  cocJd  be 
brought  forward  on  the  score  of  their  nd- 
fulness  or  impropriety.  Their  antagookii) 
however,  refused  to  accept  this  chwnfBi 
since  admitting  them  to  oe  neither  nnnu 
nor  improper,  tney  deemed  it  sufficient  to 
show  that  a  positive  obligation  should  not 
be  imposed  with  respect  to  things  indi^ 
ferent.  On  this  question,  which  was  in 
fact  the  point  at  issue,  as  the  parties  eooid 
come  to  no  agreement,  the  conference,  like 
the  former,  terminatea  in  mutual  disssds' 
faction. 
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SAXON, 

SAXON.  The  earfie^t  development  of 
Romiitiesque,  as  applied  lo  ecclesiasticHl 
rclijieclure  in  Eiigbiul,  i«  so  ealted,  His- 
lorif;iUy  ihis  style  ought  to  extend  from 
die  coming  of  i>t.  Augustine  to  the  Con- 
mean  ( 1066^  ;  but  the  intercourse  of  Eng* 
HLIld  with  Normandy  was  so  conBiant  be* 
fiote  that  timet  that  there  cnn  be  no  doubt 
had  already  much  Norman  archiiee- 
tare.  Ii  ts  flcarcely  lees  to  be  lioubied 
that  many  more  ante-Conquedt  buildin^^ 
yet  remaiir^  than  are  usually  accounted 
Sajcan.  The  characters  mo*!t  relied  on  to 
deteimine  Saxon  work  are  the  long  and 
flhort  work,  triang:ular-headed  doors  and 
windows,  the  splaying  of  the  windows 
eJiternaDy  as  well  as  internally,  and  the 
occurrence  of  balubter  shafts  in  the  win- 
dows. The«*e,  however,  are  not  constant 
in  well-auiheniicated  Saxon  buildings^ 
nor  do  they  invariably  indicate  a  Saxon 
date. 

SCARF,  A  piece  of  silk  or  other  stuff 
which  hangH  from  the  neck,  and  i*  worn 
over  the  rochet  of  surplice.  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  rubric  of  the  English 
ritual,  but  is  worn  by  ourbisihops  and  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church.  It  is  used  from 
long  custom,  and  may  be  referred  lo  the 
aucienl  practice  of  the  Churchy  according 
to  which  presbyler»  and  bishops  wore  a 
•carf  or  stole  in  the  administration  of  the 
ncraments,  and  on  some  other  occasions. 
The  *itoie  has  been  used  from  the  most 
primitive  ages  by  the  Christian  clergy.  It 
was  fastened  on  one  Hhonlder  of  the  dea- 
con's albf  and  hung  down  before  and  be- 
hind. The  priest  hail  it  over  botli  shoul- 
dern^  and  the  ends  of  it  hung  down  in  front. 
Thus  simply  were  the  dresnesof  the  priests 
and  deacons  distinguished  from  each  other 
in  primilive  limes. 

SCEPTICS.  (From  the  Greek  wortl 
wwi*T9ftm(^  to  look  about,  to  deliberate.)  This 
word  was  aoplied  lo  an  ancient  sect  of 
philosophers  ibunded  by  Pyrrho,  who  de- 
-  -  '  '^  0  real  existence  of  all  qualities  in 
']tcept  those  which  are  essential  to 
pfiiu.i.y  atoms,  and  referred  everything 
elie  to  the  perceplions  of  the  mind  pro- 
duced by  external  objects ;  in  other  words, 
to  appearance  and  opinion.  In  modem 
ttmea^  the  word  has  benn  applied  to  Deists, 
or  those  who  doubl  of  the  truth  and  au- 
thenticity of  ihfe  sacred  Scriptures. 

ttCHISM^   in    the    ecclesiastical   sen.«e 
the  word,  is  a  breaking  otf  from  com- 
monion   with  the  Church,  on  account  of 
diiagreeroent  in  matters  of  faith  or 
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discipline.  The  word  is  of  Greek  original, 
and  Hignitie?  a  fissure  or  rent. 

We  shall  easily  learn  what  the  ancients 
meant  by  the  unity  of  the  Church  and 
schism,  if  we  conBider  the  following  par- 
ticulars:— 1.  That  there  were  different  de- 
grees of  unity  and  echistn,  according  to 
the  proportion  of  which  a  man  was  said 
to  be  more  or  less  united  to  the  Church, 
or  divided  from  it.  2.  That  they  who  re- 
tained faith  and  baptism,  and  the  com- 
mon form  of  Christian  worship,  were  in 
tho.**e  respects  at  unity  with  the  Church; 
though  J  in  other  respects-,  in  which  their 
schism  consisted,  they  might  be  divided 
from  her.  3.  That  lo  give  a  man  the  deno- 
mination of  a  true  Catholic  Christian,  ab- 
t^otutely  speaking,  it  was  necessary  thai  he 
should  in  all  respects,  and  in  every  kind 
of  unity,  be  in  perfect  and  full  communion 
with  the  Church ;  but  to  denominate  a  man 
a  schismatic,  it  was  sufficient  to  break  the 
unity  of  the  Church  in  ^ny  one  respect; 
though  the  malignity  of  the  schism  waste 
be  interpreted  more  or  lesft^  according  to 
the  degrees  of  separation  he  made  Uom 
her.  Because  the  Church  could  not  ordi- 
narily judge  of  men's  hearts,  or  of  the 
motives  that  engaged  them  in  error  and 
schism,  therefore  she  was  forced  to  pro- 
ceed by  another  rule,  and  judge  of  tneir 
unity  with  her  by  their  external  communion 
and  professions. 

And  as  the  Church  made  a  digiinction 
between  the  degrees  of  schism,  so  did  she 
between  the  censures  indicted  on  schis- 
matics; for  these  were  proportioned  to  the 
quality  and  heinousness  of  the  offence. 
Such  as  absented  themselves  from  church 
for  a  short  lime  (which  was  reckoned  the 
lowest  degree  of  separation)  were  punished 
with  a  lew  weeks'  suspension.  Others, 
who  attended  only  some  part  of  the  ser- 
vice^  and  voluntarily  withdrew  when  the 
eucharist  was  lo  be  administered;  these, 
as  greater  criminal'^,  were  denied  the  pri- 
vilege of  making  any  oblations,  and  ex- 
cluded for  some  lime  from  all  the  other 
holy  offices  of  the  Church.  But  the  third 
sort  of  separatistSi  who  are  most  properly 
called  schismatics,  being  those  who  with- 
drew totally  and  universally  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  antf  endeavored  to 
justify  the  separation  ;  against  these  the 
Church  proceeded  more  severely,  using 
the  highest  censure,  that  of  excommunica- 
tion, as  against  the  professed  enemies  and 
destroyers  of  her  peace  and  unity. 

Ecclesiastical  histor)'  presents  us  with  a 
view  of  several  (wnsiderable  sohisms,  in 
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which  whole  bodies  of  men  separated  from 
the  communion  of  ihe  Calholic  Chorch. 
Such  were,  m  the  fourth  century,  the 
schisms  of  the  Donalists,  and  the  many 
heretics  that  spmn^  tip  in  the  Church, 
Q.A  the  Arians,  Phoiinians,  Apollinarians, 
&c .;  the  Fchisra  of  the  Church  of  Aniioch^ 
occasioned  by  Lucifer^  bishop  of  Cagliari, 
in  Sardinia  ;  in  the  fifth  centuryj  the  fict^iBm 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  between  Lauren* 
tius  and  Symmachus ;  in  the  ninth  century^ 
the  fc*eparatian  of  the  Greek  Church  from 
the  Laliu :  but,  particularly^  the  grand 
schism  of  the  popes  of  Rome  and  Avignon, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  which  lasted  till 
the  end  of  the  Council  of  Piwi,  1409. — 
Bingham. 

A  pious  writer,  speaking  of  schism^  telle 
Ui|  -'  U  is  a  causeless  separation  from  ^uch 
governors  in  the  Church  aft  have  received 
their  authority*  and  commission  from  Jcscn 
Christ,  If  there  be  a  fiofficieni  cause, 
then  there  may  be  a  separation  ^  but  no 
schism.  But  if  there  be  no  «ufReient 
ground  for  the  ieparation^  it  is  schism,  that 
18,  a  culpable  separation^  which  was  al- 
ways reckoned  a  sin  of  a  very  heinous 
nature.  For  St.  Paul  charges  the  Ephe- 
sians  to  keep  the  unity  of  ihe  Spirit  in 
ihe  bond  of  peace,  because  there  is  but 
one  God,  one  fuilh^  one  baptism,  and  one 
body  of  Chuist,  The  tame  doctrine  is 
taught  in  the  writings  of  the  first  fathers 
of  the  Church,  particularly  St.  tgnatius 
and  St.  Cyprian :  and  (his  was  reputed  a 
great  sin  by  them,  even  before  the  Church 
and  state  were  united,  and  when  the 
meetings  of  the  schismaticn  were  as  much 
tolerated  by  the  stale  as  the  asaembiies  of 
the  Catholics.  For  toleration  does  not 
alter  the  nature  of  fichism.  Such  laws 
onfy  exempt  the  persons  of  pchi-'^matics 
from  any  penal  prosecution.  Dnnatism 
and  Novatianism  were  counted  as  damna- 
ble schisms,  under  the  reigns  of  those  em- 
perors who  granted  toleration  to  them,  as 
under  the  reigns  of  those  who  made  laws 
Bgai  n  St  them.' ' — Netson . 

SCHOOLMEN.  The  title  given  to  a 
class  of  learned  theologians  who  ilourished 
in  the  middle  ages.  They  derive  their 
l^ame  from  the  schools  attached  to  the  ca- 
tliedrals  in  which  ihey  lectured.  Some 
make  Lanfranc  (William  the  Conquero/s 
amh  bishop  of  CanterburyL  the  first  author 
of  scholastic  theology  ;  olhersj  the  famous 
Abelard  ;  olher»,  his  master  Roscelinus ; 
airtl  others  again  his  pupil  Peter  Lom- 
b>tri1  But  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Schoolmen    lived    in   the    next  century. 


TWelhirteenlh,  and  were  Alberlns  Mifnoi, 
Bon  a  Ventura,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  Job 
Duns  Scoiup,  Ocham,  and  Durmndns  Tha 
scholastic  theology  was  ihe  first  •lieiDfilit 
forming  a  systematic  tbeolosy.  Tbeir  fint 
fitep  towards  a  systematic  meology  wuio 
collect  the  sentences  of  the  fatKm;  tbi 
next  step  was  to  harmonize  them  hj  it* 
ducing  them  to  principles.  This  taM 
only  be  done  by  ifie  application  of  philo- 
sopny  to  divinity,  for  philosophy  unloW* 
the  principles  of  reasoning.  The  Scbofll- 
men,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  the  ni^ 
ing  philoeophy,  that  of  AHf-lotle;  iwd 
Thomas  Aquinas,  in  his  Secunda  S^cnn^ 
I.  €.  the  second  part  of  the  f^ecood  divtuaa 
of  the  sum  of  theology,  has  given'thebeil 
and  clearest  exposiiion  of  Aristotle's  Etkiei 
to  be  met  with  out  of  Aristotle  hifBwIf. 
The  great  error  of  the  Schoolmwi  wiudi 
has  occasioned  the  ruin  of  their  thedoe^ 
wa^lhis,  that,  instead  of  lakin^r  tliM  RiN* 
only  for  their  basis,  they  took  '^ 

for  their  lir?t  authority,  and  w.  fl 

only  a  part  of  the  Church's  t^ 

The  doctrine  of  the  Schoor  Jl 

deserving  grace  of  congruity,  ta  ce&»unKi 
in  our  13th  article. 

SCHOLASTIC  DIVJNITV.  Thctpwm 
o  f  the  Sc  h  ool  men .     {Beepnttding  Ariul^ ) 

SCOTLAND.     (See  Chunk  <f  SeoUeti) 

SCREEN.  Any  aepajmtioci  of  om  ptrt 
of  a  church  from  another^  generallj  of 
light  construction,  tabernacle  work.  op« 
arcading,  or  wood  tracery.  The  scresw 
separating  side  chapels  from  the  chaaetif 
nave,  or  transept,  are  usually  called  ptt* 
closes.     (See  Rood-lofi  and   BertdM,) 

SCRIPTURE.  (SeeiKftif.)  Holy  Scittf- 
ture  coniaineth  all  things  neoessmry  10  talr 
vation ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  tak  IM^ 
therein,  nor  may  be  proved  theraliya  • 
not  10  be  re(^u1red  ot  any  mun,  iwl  I 
should  be  believed  a^  an  article  of  ibl 
faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  Qecese^ry 
to  salvation.  In  the  name  of  the  Hdf 
Scripture  we  do  understand  those 
cal  books  of  ihe  Old  and  New 
of  whose  authority  was  never  any 
in  the  Church. 


Of  the  Nama  and  Number  cf  ih$ 
Books. 

Genesis. 

Exodus, 

Leviticus. 

Numbers. 

Deuteronomy. 

Joshua. 
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The  First- Book  of  Samuel 
The  Second  Book  of  Samuel - 
The  First  Book  of  Kin^s. 
The  Second  Book  of  Kings* 
The  Firi»l  Book  of  Chronicles. 
The  Second  Book  of  Chronicles. 
The  First  Book  of  Ksdms. 
The  Second  Book  of  Esdras, 
The  Book  of  Esther. 
The  Book  of  Job. 
The  Psalms. 
The  Proverbs. 
EcclesiastesT  or  Preacher. 
Caniica,  or  Songs  of  Solomon. 
Four  Prophets  the  Greater. 
Twelve  Prophets  the  Less. 

And  the  other  Books  (as  Hierome  saith) 
the  Church  doth  read  for  example  of  life, 
juid  instruction  of  manners;  but  yet  doth 
it^  not  apply  them  to  establish  any  doc- 
Irine  :  such  are  these  following: 

The  Third  Book  of  Esdras. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras. 

The  Book  of  Tobias. 

The  Book  of  Judith. 

The  rest  of  the  Book  of  Esther. 

The  Book  of  Wisdom, 

Jesus,  the  Son  of  Slrach. 

Baruch  the  Prophet. 

The  Song  of  the  Three  Children. 

The  Story  of  Susanna, 

Of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

The  Prayer  of  Manasse.'^. 

The  First  Book  of  Maccabees. 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees. 
All  the  Books  of  the  New  Teslaraeot,  as 
ihey  are  commonly  received^  we  do  re- 
cetre,  and  account  them  canonical — At' 
utk  Vl 

The  Jews  acknowledge  the  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament  only,  which  both  Jews 
and  Christians  agree  were  collected  into 
one  body,  except  the  Book  of  Malachi,  by 
Ezra.  They  had  been  preserved  during 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  collec- 
tion was  made  by  him  on  the  return  from 
It,  lie  divided  the  Bible  (nipD)  miitra, 
tumm^  ledure^  or  Scripture,  nis^  (the  Book) 
into  three  part?*:  1.  The  Law,  containing 
the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses; 
2.  The  Prophets, containingthirteen  books; 
and  3.  Tne  Ilagiographia,  four  books, 
making  in  the  whole  twenty-two,  the 
number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
but  which  the  Jews  now  make  twenty- 
four. 

Hie  Ent  (ihe  Law)  was  divided  into 


fifty-four  sections,  for  the  several  Sabb nth s 
(with  the  intercalated  month),  and  these 
sections  into  verses.  The  uivision  into 
chapters,  which  were  originally  subilivided 
by  letters,  not  figures  as  now,  is  of  late 
date,  and  was  done  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
concordances. 

Soqie  Books  are  cited  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  are  now  lost,  unless  the  same 
as  others,  under  different  names;  as  1. 
**The  Book  of  Jasher^"  (Josh,  x,  13.  2 
Sam.  i,  18);  2,  "  The  Book  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Lord'^  (Numb.  xxi.  14);  3.  ^*The 
Book  of  Chronicles  or  Days,^'  containing 
the  annals  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  frequently  cited  in  the  Books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles;  4.  The  remainder 
of  Solomon^s  '4hree  thousand  proverbs,^' 
and  **  a  thousand  and  tive  songp,'^  and  the 
whole  of  his  writings  on  natural  history, 
'*  of  trees,''  *^of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and 
of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes"  (I 
Kings,  iv.  32,  33);  and  5.  Probably  the  la- 
mentations of  Jeremiah  on  the  death  of 
Josiah,  as  this  subject  seems  not  included 
in  the  book  now  extant.  Some  think  that 
the  first,  the  Book  of  Jasher,  is  the  same 
ae  the  second;  others,  the  Books  of  Mo- 
ses; and  others  think  the  first  three  are 
the  same,  and  were  public  records  depo- 
sited in  the  house  of  God,  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  references  to  tliese  books, 
from  the  sense  of  them,  were  subsequent 
introductions. 

Hebrew  was  the  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  eenerallv-,  but  E/,m  and  Daniel 
are  in  Chaldee.  The  Books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  written  in  Greek,  except; 
only,  it  in  questioned  whether  Matthew 
did  not  write  in  Hebrew,  or  Syriac,  the 
language  then  spoken  in  Judea :  and  Mark 
in  Latin  ;  and  whether  the  Epistle  to  4he 
Hebrews  was  not  first  written  in  Hebrew. 

Whether  the  art  of  writing  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  communication  of  trOD  with 
Moses  on  Mount  8inai,  is  doubtful.  Some 
imagine  that  the  passage,  (ien.  xxii.  17, 
is  an  actual  abrid^ent  of  the  conveyance 
of  the  field  of  Epbron  made  to  Abraham, 
It  is  certainty  not  improbable  that  the 
patriarchs  might  have  compiled  records  of 
their  time,  and  that  by  inspiration  ;  and 
that  Moses  might  collect  these,  as  E/.ra 
did  in  aftertimes.  And  this  is  argued  by 
some  from  a  supposed  dilference  of  style. 
Moses  himself  was  expressly  directeJ  to 
write  by  way  of  record :  a  custom  which 
continued  under  the  Judges  and  the  Kings. 
some  of  the  latter  of  whom  collected  aiitl 
arranged  the  books  tlien  existing ;  as  it  is 
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clear  Hezekiah  did  the  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon. The  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  we 
know,  were  publicly  read;  and,  when 
Ezra  made  his  collection,  the  number  of 
copies  was  great,  and  the  difference  exist- 
ing between  them  is  supposed  to  form  the 
marginal  readings,  amounting  in  all  to 
840.  It  was  after  his  time  that  translations 
began  to  be  made. 

The  preservation  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  of  the  genuineness  and  integrity 
of  the  text,  seems  almost  miraculous,  it 
was  in  order  to  this  that  the  Massora  was 
composed,  by  which  was  ascertained,  with 
stupendous  labor,  the  number  of  verses,  of 
words,  and  even  of  letters^  contained  in 
the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  in  every  section  and  subdivi- 
sion ;  and  also  the  words  supposed  to  be 
changed,  superfluous  letters,  repetitions  of 
verses  and  words,  significations  different 
or  analogous,  mute  letters^  and  various 
other  particulars  and.  mysteries. 

The  Targum  (explanation)  is  the  Chal- 
dee  Paraphrase;  being  this  rather  than 
literal  translations  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  by  which,  when  the  He- 
brew text  was  read  in  the  synagogue,  it 
was  explained  to  the  people.  The  first 
Targnm  was  that  of  Jonathan,  about  thirty 
years  before  Christ,  on  the  greater  and 
lesser  Prophets.  The  next  ^is  that  of 
Onkelos,  something  later,  on  the  Books  of 
Moses  only,  short  and  simple,  and  the 
most  esteemed.  The  Targum  of  Joseph 
the  Blind,  on  the  Hagiographia,  is  more 
modem,  in  a  corrupt  Chaluee,  and  less 
regarded.  The  Targum  of  Jerusaleni^  on 
the  Pentateuch  only,  is  very  imperfect, 
and  supposed  b^  some  to  be  only  a  frag- 
ment. On  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Neriemiah, 
there  is  no  Targum. 

•  Most  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
at  present  in  existence  were  collated  by 
and  for  Dr.  Kennicott,  250  by  himself,  and 
350  by  another,  being  from  480  to  800 
years  old.  Since  this  more  than  400 
others,  of  the  7th  or  8th  century,  have  been 
disc^overed. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  whole 
Bible  was  in  1488;  the  first  Latin  transla- 
tion was  by  Munster,  in  1534.  The  Sep- 
tuagitit  was  probably  the  first  Greek  ver- 
sion ;  to  which  followed  those  of  Symma- 
chus  and  Theodotion,  with  three  others  by 
unknown  authors.  The  Septuagint  (a 
translation  supposed  to  have  been  by 
seventy-two  Jews),  called  for  conciseness 
"the  Seventy,"  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  b.  c.  277,  at  an  ex- 


pense of  above  136,000/.  There  aiefbor 
principal  modern  editions:  the  Compb* 
tensian,  a.  d.  1515;  the  Aldine,  1518;  the 
Roman  of  Sixtus  Y.,  1587;  and  GraWi, 
printed  at  Oxford,  1707-1720-  In  17W, 
Dr.  Holmes  began  publishiiiji  an  edition 
at  Oxford,  carri^  on  since  his  death  bj 
Mr.  Parsons,  but  not  yet  completed. 

The  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Greek  was  that  of  Erasmus,  in  1511 
The  editions  of  the  Stephenses  are  ad- 
mirable for  their  beauty.  The  oelebiated 
edition,  with  various  readings,  of  the  Rer. 
John  Mill,  was  published  at  Oxfoid  in 
1707,  after  the  labor  of  thirty  yean,  mid 
the  readinjgs  amounted  to  30,000!  TkH 
of  Wetstein,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1751,  with 
a  far  greater  number;  and  that  of  Giiei- 
bach,  at  Halle,  in  1775-1777,  with  a  eeleet 
collection  of  these  readings. 

With  this  great  number  of  Ttriosi 
readings  may  be  mentioned  the  iDcreiM 
of  parallel  passages,  in  the  English  efr 
tions  of  the  Bible ;  bein^,  from  the  edilba 
1611,  when  t^ey  were  first  introdiioed,  to 
Bishop  Wilson^  Bible,  a.  d.  1785,  from 
8980  to  66,955.  And  these  in  the  "Con- 
cordance of  Parallels,"  pnbliahed  afin^ 
wards  by  the  Rev.  C.  Cruttwell,  the  editor 
of  this  last  Bible,  are  probably  three  or 
four  times  the  number. 

SCRIPTURES,  INSPIRATION  OF. 
(See  Bibkj  Revelatum.)  All  Seripfnre,ve 
are  told,  is  given  by  inspiration  of  Goo. 
To  understand  which  expression  we  vonld 
remark,  that  divine  inspiration,  or  the  co- 
pern  atural  infiuence  of  God  upon  the  mind, 
to  form  it  for  intellectual  improvement, 
may  be,  1.  An  inspiration  of  saperinlesd- 
ency,  by  which  (tod  preeenres  a  writer 
commissioned  by  him  tocommonieatehis 
will  from  error  in  those  points  wkkk  r^ 
to  his  commission.  It  does  not  foUov  ihit 
the  writer  shall  be  preserved  from  ertm  in 
what  relates  to  grammar,  or  natural  phi- 
losophy; but  he  is  pre:«enred  from  enor 
in  all  that  God  has  commissioned  him  to 
reveal.  2.  An  inspiration  of  snggeetion 
which  precedes  the  former,  and  takes  place 
when  God  doth,  as  it  were,  speak  directly 
to  the  mind  of  the  inspired  person,  making 
such  discoveries  to  it  as  it  conld  not  but 
by  miracle  obtain.  This  has  been  done 
in  various  ways,  by  immediate  impreisioa 
on  the  mind,  by  dreams  and  visions  repre- 
sented to  the  ima^nation  :  at  other  timet 
by  sounds  formed  in  the  air,  or  by  visible 
appearances. 

The  New  Testament  was  written  bj  t 
superintendent  inspin^n.    The  mpomm 
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!,  according  to  Chriht'u  prom'»j«e,  fur- 
nlalied  with  all  necessary  powers  for  the 
dlscfaarga  of  their  office',  oy  an  extraor- 
dioary  etlueion  of  the  Hoxy  Spirit  upon 
thein  at  the  day  of  Pen  tec  oat  (Acts^  ii*  4j 
Aec.)  ;  and  a  second  time  (Acts,  iv.  31). 

We  may  assure  ourselves  thai  they 
^were  hereby  competently  furnished  for  all 
iboep  «ervices  which  were  of  great  impor* 
Imoo  for  the  spread  and  edification  of  the 
Charchj  and  of  so  great  difficulty  as  to 
need  ^ypernalural  assiMance. 

<  Vin^n^Pring  how  uncertain  a  thing  ora^ 
I J  and  how  soon  the  raost  public 

Ri  nous  fact*  are  corrupted  by  it,  it 

wruB  iropofffiible  that  the  Christian  religion 
eoold  be  preserved  in  any  tolerable  dei^ree 
of  purity t  without  a  itnttm  account  ol  the 
fiacts  and  doctrines  preached  by  the  apo»* 
ilea:  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can 
ba/tilj  suppose  that  Gov  would  sufTer  a 
doctrine  introduced  in  so  exiraordinary  a 
manner  in  be  corrupted  and  lost. 

The  discourses  of  Christ  were  several 
of  them  so  lon^^,  and  some  likewise  of  so 
curious  and  delicate  a  nature^  that  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  the  apostles  should 
hare  beea  able  exactly  to  record  them, 
especial  I V  so  many  years  after  they  were 
delivered,  aiid  amidst  such  a  variety  of 
carea  and  dangers^  without  such  extraor- 
dinary divine  a^istance,  or  without  an 
inspiration  of  superintendency. 

Many  of  the  doctrines  which  the  ap08tle« 
delivered  in  their  writings  were  so  sublime 
mtid  so  new,  that  as  ihey  could  not  have 
been  known  at  first  otherwise  than  by  an 
inspiratiou  of  suggestion,  so  tliey  would 
an  inspiration  of  supeTinteudency  in 
iveriiig  an  accurate  account  ot  them. 
Th^re  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
nroroise  of  Christ,  (hat  such  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  as  were  written  by  the 
apOMlea  were  written  by  an  in»piration  of 
Mnerintendency. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  persona^  so 
emment  for  humility^  piety^  humanity,  and 
otbif  yirtues,  as  the  apostles  were,  would 
iMve  Apokeu  of  their  writings  a^t  the  worth 
and  the  commands  of  (he  Lord  as  the  test  of 
truth  and  fahehood^  and  gloried  so  much 
ia  being  under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit, 
if  they  had  not  certainly  known  themselves 
ta  be  so  in  ibeir  writings,  as  well  as  in 
their  preaching :  and  the  force  of  this  ar* 
^ment  is  greatly  illustrated,  by  recollect- 
ing the  extraordinary  miraculous  powers 
with  which  they  were  honored,  whde 
making  exhortaitons  and  pretensions  of 
this  kind^  as  was  hinted  above. 


There  was  an  ancient  tradition  that  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke  were  in  the  number  of 
the  seventy  disciples  who  were  furnished 
with  extraordinary  powers  from  Christ, 
and  received  from  him  promises  of  assis- 
tance much  resembling  those  made  to  (he 
apostles  (compare  Luke,  x.  9,  16,  I9)j 
and  if  it  were  so,  as  the  arguments  usea 
to  prov^  both  the  anderstaiiding  and  in* 
tegrity  of  the  apostles  may  be  in  great 
measure  applied  to  them,  we  may,  on  the 
principle*  laid  down,  conclutle  that  they 
also  had  some  inspiration  of  duperimen- 
dency.  But  there  is  much  reason  to  regard 
that  received  and  ancient  tradition  in  the 
Christian  Church,  that  St.  Mark  wrote  his 
gospel  instrut  ted  by  St.  Peter^  and  St.  Luke 
his  by  St.,  Faid's  aMsistance;  which,  if  it 
be  allowed^  their  writings  will  stand  nearly 
on  the  same  footing  with  those  of  Peter 
and  FauL 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  just  to 
mention  the  internal  mark^  of  a  Divine 
original  in  Scripture.  The  excellence  of 
it^  doctrines,  the  spirituality  and  ele- 
vation of  ita  den^ign,  the  majesty  and  sim- 
plicity of  it*  style,  the  agreement  of  its 
partSt  and  its  etricacy  upon  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men,  concur  to  give  us  a 
high  idea  of  it^  and  corroborate  the  ex* 
ternal  arguments*  for  its  being  written  by 
a  superintendent  inspiration  at  leajst. 

There  has  been  in  the  Christian  Church| 
from  its  earliest  ages,  a  constant  tradition, 
that  these  booki*  were  written  by  the  ex- 
traordmary  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  which 
must  at  least  amount  to  superintendent 
inspiration. 

With  respect  to  the  Old  Testament,  the 
books  we  have  inherited  from  the  Jews  were 
always  regarded  by  them  as  authentic  and 
inspired.  And  our  blessed  Lord  and  his 
aposUes  were  so  far  from  accusing  the 
Jews  of  superstition,  in  the  regard  which 
they  paid  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  from  charging  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  (whom  Cmri^tt,  on  all  proper 
occasions,  censured  ^o  freely)  wiih  having 
introduced  into  the  sacred  volume  more 
human  compositions,  that*  on  the  contrary, 
they  not  only  recommend  the  diligent  and 
constant  perusal  of  them,  as  of  the  greatest 
importai^ce  to  men's  eternal  happiness,  but 
speak  of  them  as  divine  oracles,  atid  as 
written  by  an  extraordinary  inffuenco  of 
the  Divine  S»*irit  upon  the  minds  of  the 
authors.  (Vide  John,  v.  39  ;  x.  35.  Mark, 
xii.  24.  Matt,  iv.  4,7,  li>;  v.  17,  18;  xxi. 
•12;  xxii.  29,  31,  43  ;  xxir.  15;  xxri.  5-1^ 
66;  Luke,  i.  67,  69,  70;  x,  f6,  27  ;    jtvL 
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31.  Acts,  iv.  25j  xvii.  11;  xviii.  24-28. 
Rom.  iii.  2;  xt.  4;  xvi.  26.  Gal.  iii.  8. 
1  Tim.  V.  17,  18.  2  Tim.  iii.  14-17. 
James,  ii.  8;  iv.  5.  1  Pet.  i.  10-12.  2 
Pet.  i.  19-21.)  To  this  list  may  be  added 
many  other  places, — on  the  whole,  more 
than  five  hundred, — in  which  the  sacred 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  quote  and 
argue  from  those  of  the  Old,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  they  would  not  surely  have  done,  if 
they  had  apprehended  there  were  room  to 
allege  that  it  contained  at  least  a  mixture  of 
what  was  spurious  and  of  no  authority. — 
Lowth  on  Inspiration.  lUlotson^s  Semunu. 
Doddridge's  Lectures, 

The  argument  of  the  dirine  inspiration 
of  Scripture  as  an  induction  from  its 
adaptation  to  the  nature  of  man — even  as 
regards  those  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  have  been  most  obnoxious  to  cavil — 
is  ably  maintained  in  the  Bampton  Lecturer 
of  1817.  preached  by  the  Reiv.  John  Miller, 
from  wnich  the  following  is  extracted: — 
Although  Scripture  presents  the  most  humi- 
liating portraiture  of  human  nature,  and 
that  intentionally,  to  lead  man  into  a  know- 
ledge of  himself,  as  the  subject  of  its  opera- 
tion ;  it  should  be  added  that  the  fiible  does 
not  exhibit  an  unmixed  image  of  evil,  inas- 
much as,  if  it  did,  it  would  not  be  that  exact 
resemblance  of  the  character  of  man,  which 
it  is  now  affirmed  to  be.  Nor  do  I,  in  sub- 
joining this  qualification,  feel  a  conscious- 
ness either  of  having  carried  the  main  pro- 
position unreasonably  far,  to  countenance 
a  partial  construction,  or  of  now  adding  any 
such  inconsistent  exception  as  may  neu- 
tralize or  destroy  its  force. 

The  representation  of  evil  was  intended, 
and  is  necessary,  forthe  analysis  of  doctrine. 
We  hold  the  opinion,  that  a  man  is  a  being, 
'^  very  far  gone  from  an  original  righteous- 
ness," in  which  he  was  created.  And  it 
is  maintained  that  the  whole  substance  of 
Scripture  so  fully  justifies  this  doctrine  as 
to  be  quite  inexplicable,  and  therefore,  as 
a  record  of  divine  wisdom,  inadmissible, 
without  it. 

It  is,  however,  contended  also,  that  vntk 
this  doctrine,  found  to  be  involved  in  the 
substance  of  its  histories,  and  harmonizing 
with  the  end  of  its  great  provisions.  Scrip- 
ture commeqds  itself,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
to  our  belief  and  acceptation,  as  a  record 
which,  while  it  extends  to  the  very  root 
of  our  disease,  and  so  alone  points  out  the 
true  method  of  recovery  from  it,  falls  in 
thereby  with  the  observations  of  our  own 
personal  experience. 

But  such  involvment  of  a  general  truth 


SECT. 

by  no  means  neceasarily  fixM  m  defioci 
the  measure  or  degree  ox  slo  in  individiiali 
acting  in  various  stages  of  moral  legpoM 
bility.  and  subject  to  infloencea,  not  odtf 
of  rational  motives,  but  (as  woold  ■eni^ 
more  or  less  even  from  the  beginning)  to 
those  of  an  infased  grace !  And  it  may 
confidently  be  maintained,  that  the  two 
several  propositions  now  affirmed  of  Holy 
Writ,  yiz.,  that  it  sives  a  most  linmiliaiii| 
view  of  man,  and  yet  not  ooe  of  onmiiM 
evil,  are  not  only  not  inconaiflliNit,  bot  ei- 
planatory  one  of  the  other.  The  om  m 
specially  profitable  for  "doctrine,"  ths 
other  for  "instruction  in  righteonaoea.'' 
For  Scripture  not  to  have  diacovmed  a  ill 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  eUnt 
and  quality  of  evil  itaelf,  would  hate  Hb- 
tracted  from  our  sure  persuaflion  of  ilBp» 
feet  insiffht  into  truth.  Upon  the  tnm 
hand,  to  bave  displayed  the  operation  of 
that  evil  otherwise  than  as  it  is  seen  pn^ 
tically  existing  in  its  effects^  wonlc  sol 
have  been  to  give  that  real  likeness  of  <)» 
selves,  which  we  have  a  claim  to  lookfcr 
in  a  record  ofiering  itself  to  be  onr  fiutkfiri 
ffuide.  Hence,  in  the  first  case,  witiwit 
me  darker  lineaments  of  the  Bius,  bov 
could  we  rightly  have  arrived  at  thst  me 
doctrinal  statement,  which  now  affirmi  lbs 
general  existence  of  an  extreme  onaooi^ 
ness  in  the  constitution  of  human  nium^ 
if  that  which  is  in  man  can  only  be  de- 
veloped adequately,  or  inferred  conoctlj, 
through  scrutiny  of  the  worst  deeds  wbieh 
man  has  done?  How,  in  the  secmd— 
while  we  consent  entirely  to  the  tmtb  of 
this  broad  abstract  statement  of  the  Mtot 
of  man— could  we  consent  with  wiUpi 
minds  to  take  our  sole  or  onlv  chisf  ti- 
Btruction  in  the  ways  of  righleoiwMii, 
from  guidance  which  should  repieieot  m 
all  as  being  just  alike,  at  any  or  at  efsiy 
moment  of  our  lives,  when  we  an  cer- 
tain that  the  practical  appearances  of  efil 
show  very  many  gradations,  and  pot  ob 
very  difierent  aspects,  in  the  conditioo  of 
difierent  individuals?  •••  IfScriptme 
does  indeed  thus  show  us  to  omselve6,iBd 
we  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  the  letesi- 
blance ;  if  it  neither  conceals  deforaiitjr  to 
tempt  us,  nor  yet  drives  ns  into  extienity, 
so  as  to  overwhelm  us ;  if  it  neither  tbin- 
tens  nor  promises  too  much,  could  it  bive 
proceeded  either  from  one  thst  did  oot 
know  us,  or  from  one  that  did  not  lovew! 
SECT.  A  religious  community  foUov- 
ingsome  particular  master,  instead  ofai- 
hering  to  the  teaching  of  the  Cstholio 
Church.     Thus    Calvinisls  «e  the  sect 
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jwmg  Calvin  j  Wei*leyanB  the  sect  foi- 
ling Wesley.  We  are  to  remember 
we  are  expressly  forbidden  in  Scrip- 
I  thus  lo  call  any  man  master:  one  ie 
'  ma.«ter.  Jk:HVs  Christ^  ihe  rigliieoiiB, 

Secular  clergy,     in  ihosa 

Arches  in  which  ihere  are  monasteries,  | 
'  clergy  aliached  lo  ihoBe  monasteries 
caUea  Regulars,  ibe  other  clergy  are 
afyled  Seculars.  In  our  Churchy  before 
^MB  Reformation,  the  number  of  Regulars 
^^fa  very  great;  bat,  since  the  Reforma- 
ts, we  have  only  had  Secular  clergy. 
^BEDILfA.  Seats  near  an  altar,  almost 
^Krer»ally  on  ihe  south  side,  for  the  mi- 
SiMers  officiating  at  the  holy  eucharist. 
They  are  generalhr  three  in  number,  but 
from  one  to  five, 

iE.   (Latin,  Sedes.}  The  seat  of  epjsco- 
dignily   and  juristiiclion,    where  the 
bishop  has  his  throne^  or  cathedra. 

SELAH.  An  untranslated  Hebrew  word, 
recarring  several  times  in  the  Psalms,  on 
ihe  meaning  of  which  there  are  many 
opinions.     It  is  mo^t  probably  a  direction 

Itaiae  the  voice  at  certain  pasBaget,  and 
iierely  a  musical  notation. 
feMKARlANS.  The  Arian  sect  was 
pled  into  two  principal  parties  ;  the  one 
which  adhering  more  closely  to  the 
Inion  of  their  master,  maintained  that 
the  Son  of  God  was  unlike  the  FatheHj 
*AMfio,or,  and  of  this  parly  was  Eunomius: 
the  other  party  refused  to  receive  the  word 
eoiisubstaniialj  yet  acknowledged  the  Son 
of  God  'o^rtiA^xrior,  of  a  like  substance  or 
esMnee  with  the  FATHta^  and  therefore 
were  called  Semi-Arians,thai  is.  half  Arians ; 
\  party  made  the  majority  in  the  coun- 
t  of  Rimint  and  Seleucia. 
__|EMI-PELAGIANS,  or  MASSILIEN- 
SES-  A  sect  of  heretics,  who  endeavored 
to  find  a  medium  belwivi  the  Pelagians 
and  the  orthodox;  they  had  their  ori*tin  in 
France  about  430.  Their  principal  favor- 
ers were  Cassianus,  a  disciple  ot  Chrysos- 
lom  ;  Fauatus,  abbot  of  Lyre ;  Vincenliufl| 
bishop  of  the  same,  iic.  Their  agreement 
with  the  Pelagians  was  in  the  power 
of  free  will,  at  least  as  to  the  be^nning  of 
failh  and  conversion,  and  to  the  co-opera- 
tion of  God  and  man,  grace  and  nature,  as 
to  predestination,  from  foreknowledge  and 
universal  grace,  and  the  posi^^ibility  of  the 

rilasy  of  the  saints.  Some  of  ibem 
^^  would  modify  those  opinion**^  and 
^Blritained  only  the  predestination  of  in- 
^^b  trom  a  foreknowledge  of  the  life 
5KSy  would  lead.  The  great  oppose rs  of 
thit^  Uereay  wereSt.  Augu&tine,  Fulgeutius, 


lire  re 


&c.  The  original  of  the  pre destin arian 
heresy  in  this  age  is  denied  hy  Jansenius 
and  others,  as  welt  as  Protestants*  and 
looked  upon  as  a  fiction  of  the  Semi- 
Pelagians, 

SEMINARIES,  in  Popish  countries,  are 
certain  colleger,  appointed  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  eduration  of  young  persons,  des- 
tined lor  the  sacred  ministry.  The  first 
institution  of  such  places  is  ascribed  to 
St.  Augusline.  And  the  Council  of  Trent 
decrees,  that  children,  exceeding  twelve 
years  of  age,  shall  be  brought  up>  and  in- 
structed in  common  J  to  c|uarify  them  for 
the  ecclesiastical  mate;  and  that  there 
shall  be  a  seminary  of  such  belonging  to 
each  cathedral,  under  the  direction  of  the 
bishop. 

In  the  seminaries  of  France  none  are 
taken  in  but  young  persons^  ready  to  Rtody 
theologyj  and  lo  be  ordained.  And  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  seminaries  cer- 
tain benelices  are  allotted,  or  else  the  clergy 
of  the  diocesie  are  obliged  to  maintain  them* 
These  colleges  are  furnished  with  halls  for 
the  public  exercises,  and  little  chambers 
or  cetlsj  where  each  student  retires,  studie^j. 
and  prays  apart.  Such  is  the  seminary  oi 
St.  Sulpicius  at  Paris. 

\n  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ^  the 
Roman  Catholics  projected  the  founding 
EngiiKh  seminaries  abroad,  that  from 
thence  they  might  be  furnished  %viih  mis- 
sionaries to  perpetuate  and  increase  their 
communion.  Accordingly  the  college  of 
Douay  was  founded  m  1569,  at  ihe  ex- 
pense of  Philip  IL,  King  of  Spain;  and 
Dr.  William  Allen,  an  Englishman,  was 
made  head  of  it.  In  the  year  1579,  a  coU 
lege  was  founded  at  Rome  for  the  same 
purp43se,  by  Gregory  XHl.,  who  setded 
4000  crowns  per  annum  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  society.  The  famous  Robert  Par- 
sons, an  English  Jesuit,  was  rector  of  this 
college*  King  Phdip  founded  another  of 
these  nurseries  at  \  alladolid  in  the  year 
15S9,  and  one  at  Seville  in  1593.  The 
same  prince  founded  St,  Omers  in  Artois, 
A.D.  J596.  In  the  next  century  more 
seminaries  were  established,  at  Madrid, 
Lou  vain,  Liege,  and  Ghent. 

The  two  colleges  of  Douay  and  Rome 
received  such  great  encouragement,  that 
some  hundreds  of  priests  were  sent  off 
from  thence  into  England.  And  to  engage 
the  members  of  these  societies  more  lirmly 
they  obliged  ihem,  at  their  admission,  to 
take  the  following  oath:  "I,  A.  B.,  one 
bred  in  the  English  coUeget  considering 
bow   great    benefits  God  hath  bedtoweu 
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upon  me.  but  then  ei^pecialty  when  he 
broughi  me  oul  af  niy  own  country,  so 
infe<!ied  with  heresVi  ftcd  made  me  a 
jneniber  of  the  Catholic  Church;  as  also 
desiring  with  a  thankful  heart  to  improve 
80  grear  a  mercy  of  Got* ;  have  resolved 
lo  olTer  myself  wholly  up  lo  divine  service 
as  much  as  I  may^  lo  fulfil  ihe  end  for 
which  this  our  college  was  founded.  I 
promise,  therefore,  and  swear,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Almighty  God,  that  I  am  pre* 
pared  from  mine  beart^  with  the  assistance 
of  Divine  grace^  in  due  time  to  receive 
holy  orders,  and  to  return  to  England,  to 
convert  ihe  souls  of  my  countrymen  and 
kindred,  when,  and  as  often  as,  it  shall 
seem  good  lo  the  superior  of  this  college," 
As  a  farther  encou raceme n I,  Pope  FiusV,, 
sent  his  brief  to  the  Rtudentn  of  these 
colleges,  for  undertaking  the  mission  ioto 
England,  And  that  ihev  might  act  without 
clashing,  and  with  the  better  harmony,  he 
put  them  all  under  the  direction  or  Dr. 
Alan,  afterwards  Cardinal. 

By  a  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  is 
made  a  praemunire  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  Popish  seminary.  And 
by  one  of  King  James  L^  no  persoiis  are 
to  go,  or  be  sent,  to  Popish  seminaries,  to 
be  instructed  or  educated,  under  diver§ 
penalties  and  disabilities  mentioned  in  the 
statute. 

The  houses  of  the  society  De  Pro^ 
pogandd  Fidt^  established  for  the  prepahng 
eeclesjasticB  for  missionaries  among  in* 
tidels  and  heretics,  are  also  called  semi- 
naries. The  principal  of  these  is  that  at 
Rome,  called  the  Apostolic  College  or 
Seminary,  or  the  seminary  Dt  Propaganda 
Fuie, 

SEPTUAGESIMA.  The  Sunday  which 
in  round  numbers  is  70  days  before  Easter: 
hence  tlie  name.  There  oeing  exactly  50 
days  between  the  Sunday  next  before  Lent 
and  Easter*day  incluj^ive,  that  Sunday  is 
termed  Quinquagesima,  i.  t.  the  60lh. 
And  the  two  immediately  preceding  are 
called  from  the  next  round  numbers, Sexa- 
gesima  and  Septuagesima,  60tti  and  70th. 
The  Church  thus  early  begins  to  look  for^ 
ward  to  Easter,  the  queen  of  festivais. 
She  would  call  back  our  minds  from  the 
rejoicing  seasons  of  Christmas,  and  by 
reiiection  on  the  humiliating  necessity 
there  was  for  Messiah^*  advent,  prepare  us 
for  that  solemn  season  in  Lent ;  in  which, 
if  with  deep  contrition  and  lively  faith  we 
follow  Christ  in  his  mfferingt^  we  may 
lejoice  with  him  here,  and  humbly  hope 
to  reign  with  him  hereafter  in  hit  glory. 


The  observance  of   IboAe   dsfn  aad  tkf 
weeks  following  appears  to  be  mt  ancitat 
as  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.    %^mf 
of  the   more  devout  Ch 
the  whole  lime  from  the  > 
days  to  Easter,  as  a  seasou  ol  humilaUdd 
and  fasting,  though  the  ordioarjr  aulas 
was  to  commence    fasting  on  A>li  W§4-' 
nestlav. 

SEPTUAGINT.  The  Greek  vttfioid 
Scripture,  which  was  receifed  boCib  Iky  lit 
Jews  and  the  primitive  Chrioiaiii*  Dm 
first  account  which  wo  have  oC  tli«  ongp 
of  the  Septuagint.  is  that  which  is  gifCDM 
by  Arist£Bus  (or  Aristeas),  It  i«  19  thi 
etfect.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  by  thtsiU 
vice  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  having  <lf* 
termined  to  enrich  his  libran"  at  Wexn 


Tli#tna»' 

Hebrew  and 


with  a  translation  of  the  1  Seifw* 

ish  law,  sent  AristsuS}  hi  (W*f*>f!i- 

panied  by  Andrew,  a  per&oii  of  4  ^ 
to  Etea^ar  the  hish-pri«»M  of  the  J#* 
he  might  obtain  ^ 

and  persons  di  a 

Greek,    The  r«"'ju«"^i  v^  u  ^iiiw 

A  copy  of  the  Muwiic  law 
letters  was  sent,  wiift  '^' 
from  each  tribe,  to  1 
lalors,  persona  skill  c^.  .... 
Greek,  were  honorably  received  by  liMlifil 
of  Enypt,  and  by  him  were  sent  lo  1^  iilt 
of  I'haros :  and  there,  in  the  space  td 
seventy -two  days,  they  completed  tbiir 
work,  mutually  assisting  eac-h  other,  stid 
dictating  their  translation  to  Den&etfiivk 
This  version  was  afterwards  read  ia  atii»* 
sembly  consisting  of  Jewish  ptimli  iftd 
other  learned  men,  and  beln^  Btammnl  bf 
their  approbation ^  was  plaoed  in  ^hm)Jkmf 
of  Alexandria, 

This  account,  given  as  by  Afuinii|ii 
sometimes  appended  to  thie  MJitioiii  if 
Jo^^ephus,  ana  is  als<^  edited  eepmnif^ 
It  i»  worthy  of  remarkg  that  im  tkm  A' 
script  ion  nothing  of  the  marinelloaa  a 
introtluced,  and  il  would  clearly  seem  llnl 
the  reference  is  to  the  PeiHaiBiioli^  and  «i 
thai  only, 

josephus,  in  the  twelfth  booki  %  li 
his  ''Antiquities,*'  for  the  mo?t  part  i 
with  this  account  bv 
life  of  Moses,  by  I 
both  variations  and  adihuoaiw     \gi^ 
with  Aristffius  in  his  afi»ertion^  that  1 
learned   Jews  were  sent  frotsi 
to   Alexandria  to  translate  tlie 
Moses,   and   that  they    were 
Ptolemy  in  the  isle  ot  Pharoa,  lie  I 
in  addition,  that  all  the 
kept  apart  from  eachollMir;  b'm  Ikil,  ae^ 
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)g  this,  their  translations,  upon 
I,  were  found  exactly  to  corre- 
I  were,  by  Divine  inspiration, 
n  Martyr  we  find,  thai  in  his 
tory  was  thai  the  scveiily*two 
were  tihut  up  each  in  a  separate 

no  intercourr*e  could  po^iHibly 
pbut  that  the  translations,  when 
were  found  to  agree  not  only  in 
verbal  I  Vt  "ot  varying  even  m  a 
ible.  Here  we  certainly  find  a 
plied;  and  in  ihe  time  ofJuMin 
ust  have  been  well  established , 
sniions  his  having  peen  the  cells 
rViih  re.»pect  to  the  number  of 
,owever,  there  rau^i  have  been, 
ily  TOight  be,  some  uncertainty, 
nms.  mentions  only  thirty -six. 
ry  had  been  made  to  shape  iti*elf 
io  the  fact ;  and  it  was  reported 
if  that,  instead  of  a  cell  being 
each  translator,  two  were  shut 
sell,  who  having  been  employed 
W6  till  evening)  transtlated  in 
nerely  the  Pentateuch,  but  each 
»ks  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
mpleted  their  work,  that  there 
be  found  the  sltghlesi  dilFerence 
he  thiny-six  versions ;  an  aeto- 
utnony,   in   which    a    singular 

Divine  providence  could  not 
raced. 

to  these  statements  iroplicil 
iven^  the  question  is  decided  as 
aculous  origin  and  consequent 
of  the  Septuagint  But  to  these 
e  are  several  obvious  objections- 
}i  for  a  moment  assent  to  the 
f  that  objection  which  is  urged 
rned  and  candid  Dupin,  who, 
I  Romanists,  is  almos^t  singular 
Z  tiie  divine  origin  of  the  LXX., 
Ics  why  there  should  be  seventy- 
ilOTs  when  twelve  would  have 
For  this  is  the  very  spirit  of 
i:  '*/  do  not  see  why  such 
m  been  the  caae;  and  therefore 
he  caee/^  To  such  an  objection 
of  the  equally  learned  Dr.  Brett* 
3iestants  the  chief  vindicator  of 
origin  of  the  Septnagint,  is  more 
^ient)  when  he  urges  that  we 
'ell  deny  that,  on  our  authorized 
^rsion^  lifty-two  persons  were 
when  by  twelve,  or  even  by  two, 
[light  have  been  accomplished. 
I  I  insist^  with  Dean  Pndeaux, 
ones  must  be  rejected,  because 
,gmt  IS  written  m  the  Alexan- 
cly  and  that,  ihererore^  it  could 


not  have  heen  efiected,  according  to  the 
supposition,  by  the  Jews  sent  from  Judea  ; 
for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Greek  spoken  in  Palestine  was  much  dif- 
ferent from  that  used  in  Egypt,  that  lan- 
giiage  having  been  introduced  into  both 
countries  only  about  fiftv  years  before  by 
the  same  people — the  Macedonians.  In- 
deed, a  comparison  of  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  with  that  of  the  Seplua- 
ginl  will  disarm  this  objection  of  its  force. 
W^e  rnay,  indeed,  alford  to  give  up  anolher 
objection,  which  has  very  plausibly  been 
urged,  though  its  character  is  rationalistic, 
viz,,  that  10  collect  six  learned  men  from 
each  tribe  would  have  been  dithcult  if  not 
impossible,  Ihe  ten  tribes  having  been  dis- 
persed after  the  taking  of  Samaria  ;  fur 
we  know  that  many  individuals  belonging 
to  these  tribes  were  incorporated  wiiti  the 
Jews,  and  there  may  have  been  means  sttilL 
left  for  difttinguishing  them,  But»  after  all 
these  allowances,  there  is  Mrong  internal 
evidence  against  these  stories,  arising  from 
the  difference  of  the  manner  and  die  style 
in  which  the  several  books  are  translated. 
In  some  the  Hebraisms  are  said  to  be 
pre'*erved,  in  oiher^^  not:  some  books  (the 
l^entaiench  for  instance^  the  Proverbs, 
Ezekiel,  Amos,  Judges,  Kings,  and  many 
of  the  Psalms)  are  well  executed,  while 
the  translation  of  Isaiah  is  bad,  and  that 
of  Daniel  was  so  decidedly  incorrect,  that 
it  was  rejected  by  Ongen,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  the  version  of  Theodotion, 
Now,  is  it  probable  that,  if  the  Septuag^int 
had  been,  according  to  the  accountealready 
given,  the  work  of  the  same  men,  at  the 
Kame  lime,  and  acting  under  a  miraculous 
inspiration,  such  very  material  difference 
should  exist  between  the  several  books? 
Our  own  authorized  version,  though  made 
by  different  persons,  and  though  some  of 
the  books  may  be  more  correctly  rendered 
than  others,  neverthelesa  preserves  a  uni- 
fotmity  of  style  which  stamps  it  as  being 
all  the  work  of  the  same  age.  And  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
Sepluagint,  is  a  presumption  againe»l  its 
bemg  the  work  of  the  *mue  men  living  at 
the  e<ame  time  And  ibis  is  a  coobideration 
which  prepares  us  to  regard  the  external 
evidence  with  some  suspicion.  When, 
indeed,  we  look  lo  the  external  evidence, 
we  find  that  the  authority  vvtiieh  was  ai 
first  assumed  only  for  the  Pentateuch  i« 
gradually  assumed  for  all  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  Aristieus  we  read  of 
no  miracle:  the  miracle  was  evidenly  gra- 
dually introduced  aud  etUaiged  npon,  uutil 
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subsequent  writers  believed  it  to  be  a  fact. 
And  we  are  always  and  most  justly  suspi- 
cious of  a  story  which  thus 

"  Mobilitate  viget  viresque  acquirit  eundo." 

Each  successive  writer  has  added  to  the 
marvellous.  And  we  are,  therefore,  justi- 
fied in  deducting  from  the  account  each 
marvellous  addition.  And  when  we  have 
done  this,  what  is  the  result?  We  find 
the  simple  fact,  that,  about  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  a  transla- 
tion into  Greek  of  the  Mosaic  books  was 
made  by  persons  sent  from  Judea.  We 
must  indeed  ^o  a  step  further,  and  deduct 
from  the  original  statement  the  assertion 
that  the  translation  was  made  ^^btfthedireC' 
tion  of  Demetrius  Phalereus:"  tor  though 
Demetrius  was  in  great  credit  at  Alexan- 
dria till  the  death  of  Soter.  he  was,  im- 
mediately after  that  event,  ^*  disgraced  by 
Philadelphus,  and  perished  in  confine- 
ment." We  cannot,  therefore,  attribute 
more  than  the  original  suggestion  to  De- 
metrius. But  that,  with  this  necessary 
deduction,  we  may  fairly  admit  this,  or  at 
least  the  nistorical  fact  that  it  embodies, 
appears  from  the  improbability  of  these 
stories  having  no  foundation,  and  from  the 
fact  that  both  iElian  {Var,  Hist,  iii.  17) 
and  Plutarch  {0pp.  t.  ii.  p.  189^  inform  us 
that  Demetrius  was  appointea  by  one  of 
the  Ptolemies  to  presiae  over  the  drawing 
up  of  a  code  of  laws,  and  had  advised  his 
sovereign  to  collect  all  the  books  he  could 
which  treated  of  political  subjects,  and  in 
which  doctrines  were  laid  down  which 
even  their  most  familiar  friends  would 
not  dare  to  mention  to  kings.  It  derives 
strength  also  from  the  circumstance,  that 
the  Samaritans  contended  with  the. Jews 
for  the  honor  of  being  the  authors  of  the 
Septuagint;  pretending  that  Ptolemy,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  disagreement  between 
the  two  nations,  caused  a  translation  to  be 
made  of  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  which  he  preferred  to  the  copy  he 
received  from  Jerusalem.  Although  this 
story  is  not  corroborated,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  a  collation  of  the  two  copies 
may  have  taken  place,  care  having  evi- 
dently been  taken  to  procure  as  good  a 
version  as  possible.  It  may  be  proper  to 
mention,  that  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
and  by  Eusebius.  a  quotation  from  an 
Alexandrian  Jew  and  Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher named  Aristobulus  has  been  pre- 
served, in  which  he  affirms  that  a  Greek 


translation  of  the  Old  Testament  wu  ii 
existence  anterior  to  the  Seploagiot,  of 
which  Plato  and  other  Greek  philoeoohiM 
availed  themselves.  That  some  BOiaU  p» 
tions  of  the  ancient  Scruitaiea  may  ba«t 
been  translated  is  far  from  impoMble: 
but  we  cannot  attach  aoy  weig^  to  As 
unsupported  testimony  of  a  persoa  wht 
lived  only  175  years  oefore  toe  ChiittM 
era,  and  adduced  in  support  of  whatm 
at  the  time  a  favorite  theory  with  tbt 
Jews.  His  testimony,  however,  is  of  soni 
importance,  as  proving  that  the  Gftik 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  m 
then  in  use,  was  universally  lefeiied  is 
the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

After  taking  into  consideration  all  than 
various  circumstances,  all  that  we  ea 
satisfactorily  say  of  the  Septuagiot  is,  ibt 
the  Mosaic  books  were  translated  mm 
Greek  about  285  years  before  Chmst,Ii 
which  the  other  books  were  added  im 
time  to  time,  especially  when,  oo  ooeiMi 
of  the  prohibition  by  Antiochus  Epipbias 
to  reaa  the  law,  the  prophets  osea  to  bt 
read  publicly  in  the  synagogues,  asd  at 


the  restoration  of  the  law 


me  **a» 


cond  lesson.''  It  is  generally  admiUedtkH 
the  work  was  completed  in  the  maispuk 
prior  to  the  middle  of  the  second  oeomj, 
before  the  birth  of  oar  Saviocs;  tbat  t 
was  used  as  a  sort  of  authorized  Tsnioi 
by  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  and  by  the 
Hellenistic  Jews  in  general ;  and  tlut  » 
such  it  is  expressly  quoted  nearly  ei^ 
times  in  the  writings  of  the  New  TeA* 
ment,  being  indirectly  referred  to  nack 
more  frequendy.  And  thus,  to  adopt  the 
verv  beautiful  and  pious  language  of  Dt 
Ligntfoot,  ''the  greatest  authority  of  ikii 
translation  appeareth  in  that  the  hif 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  ddk  » 
much  follow  it.  For  as  CrOD  nsedi  thii 
translation  as  a  harbinger  to  the  ietduBg 
in  of  the  Gentiles,  so  when  it  was  giowt 
into  authority  by  the  time  of  Cribt'i 
coming,  it  seemed  good  to  his  infioiie 
wisdom  to  add  to  its  authority  bimidfi 
the  better  to  forward  the  building  of  rbf 
Church.  And  admirable  it  is  to  see  with 
what  sweetness  and  harmony  the  New 
Testament  doth  follow  this  traoslilioi 
sometimes  beside  the  Old,  to  showthitlw 
who  gave  the  Old  can  and  may  beit  ex- 
pound it  in  the  New." — Works,  iv.  32. 

SEPULCHRE.  A  niche  generaU j « 
the  north  side  of  the  altar,  used  in  tbe 
scenic  representations  of  our  Satiooi's 
burial  and  resurrection,  on  Good  Fridiy 
and  Easter,  before  the  Reformatio,  aou 
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iiing  our  Lord^s  tombj  is  called 
f  Sepulchre.  U  insomelimesquite 
Rnetimes  eorgeou^tly  adomeil :  the 
|QbjectB,w n ere  it  is  m  u eh  decorated  J 
9  Roman  soldiers  sleeping  on  the 
d  an^Ju  censing ai  ibe  top.  There 
arkabl^  fine  series  of  thefte  in  the 
JB  of  Lincolnshire,  and  in  Lincoln 
II.  perhaps  the  most  beantiful  in 
yom. 

[PUIM  denotes  an  order  of  angels 
ilx)und  the  throne  of  the  I^hd. 
)fONS  are  orations  or  discoursep, 
id  by  ihe  clergy  of  the  Chrifilian 
i  in  tneir  religious  assembhes. 
r ancient  Church,  immediately  after 
ling  of  the  psalms  and  lessons  out 
kn[)lureS)  before  the  catechumens 
Innimedi  followed  the  sermon. 
lie  bishop,  or  some  other  appointed 
f  made  to  the  people.  Tliia  being 
(  the  presence  of  the  catechumens 
before  reckoned  a  part  of  the  Miua 
iignorum  or  ante-communion  &er- 
luch  dipcourses  were  commonly 
(homilies,  from  the  Greek  ofttXtatr 
Ignifies  indiffefenlly  any  discourse 
kciion  to  the  people.  Among  the 
hey  were  fretpieirtty  called  iradatus^ 
Nireachers  iractatores. 
m'tngy  anciently,  was  one  of  the 
Bees  of  a  bishop  ;  insomuch  that^ 
Jfrican  Churches,  a  presbyter  was 
liown  to  preach  before  a  bishop  in 
liedral  chnrch,  till  St,  Austin's 
■1  the  Eastern  Churchy  presbyters 
peed  allowed  to  preach  oefore  the 
f  but  this  was  not  to  discharge  him 
|ioty,  for  still  he  preached  a  ser- 
the  same  time  after  them.  Vn  the 
iiurches  of  the  city  and  country, 
ie  of  preachin"  was  devolved  upon 
ibyters ;  but  deacons  never  were 
\  to  perform  it.  There  are  num- 
[tiassages  in  the  writings  of  the 
'which  speak  of  preaching  as  a 
li^pensably  incumbent  on  a  bishop, 

rons  of  councils  either  support 
it  And  in  the  imperial  laws 
le  several  edicts  of  tne  secular 
p  the  same  purpose.  Particularly 
peedo«ian  code,  there  is  one  jointly 
by  the  three  emperors  Gratian^ 
|ian,  and  Theodosius,  which  bears 
De  munere  ten  <0kio  tpiscopo- 
dicando  virbo  Dn,  of  the  duly 
of   bishops  in  preaching  the 

[  been  a  question,  whether  laymen 
er  allowed  by  auliiority  to  make 


sermons  to  the  people.  It  is  certain  they 
did  it  in  a  private  way,  as  catechisls,  in 
their  catechetic  schools  at  Alexandria  and 
other  places  :  but  this  was  a  different  thin^ 
from  public  preaching  in  the  church.  Sonie- 
limes  the  monks,  who  were  only  laymen, 
took  upon  them  to  preach;  but  this  wa* 
censored  and  opposedjasan  usurpation  of 
an  office  that  djd  not  belong  to  them.  Yet 
in  some  cases  a  special  commission  waa 
given  to  a  layman  to  preach ;  as  in  the  case 
of  Origen,  who  was  licensed  by  Alexan- 
der, Bishop  of  Jemsalem,  to  preach  and 
expound  the  Scriptures  in  the  chnrch,  be- 
fore he  was  in  orders.  As  to  women, 
whatever  gifts  they  could  pretend  to,  they 
were  never  allowed  to  preach  publicly  in 
the  church;  agreeably  to  the  apostolic 
rule,  **  Lei  your  women  keep  silence  in 
the  churches,*'  Slc.  But  they  might  teach 
those  of  their  own  sex,  as  private  cate- 
chisiSj  and  to  prepare  them  for  baptism. 
And  this  w^s  the  office  of  the  deaconesses. 
The  Montanists  were  a  noted  sect  for  giv- 
ing the  liberty  of  preaching  to  women, 
under  pretence  of  inspiration  by  the  SpiRtr ; 
for  they  had  their  prophetesses,  their  wo- 
men-bishops, and  women-presbyters. 

Next  to  the  persons,  the  manner  in  which 
the  otfice  of  preaching  was  executed, 
comes  to  be  considered.  And,  first,  it  is 
observable,  that  they  had  sometimes  two 
or  three  sermons  preached  in  the  same 
assembly,  first  by  the  pre.sbyters  and  then 
by  the  bishop.  When  two  or  more  bishops 
happened  lo  be  present  in  the  same  as- 
sembly, it  was  usual  for  several  of  them 
lo  preach  one  after  another,  reserving  the 
last  place  for  the  most  honorable  person. 
In  some  places  they  had  sermons  every 
day,  especially  in  Lent^  and  the  festival 
days  of  Easter.  St.  Chrysoslom^s  homilies 
were  evidently  preached  in  Lent,  one  dav 
after  another;  and,  in  St.  Augustine  s 
homilies,  there  are  frequent  references  to 
the  sermon  made  heri  and  hesterno  die. 
In  many  places  they  bad  sertnons  iwjce 
a  day  for  the  better  edi6cation  of  the 
people.  But  this  is  chieliy  to  be  under- 
stood of  cities  and  large  churches.  For 
in  the  country  parishes  there  was  not  such 
freouent  preachmg. 

1  he  next  thing  to  be  observed  is,  iheii 
ditferent  sorts  of  sermons,  and  different 
ways  of  preaching.  These  are  distin- 
guished into  four  kinds:  L  Ejcpositions  of 
Scripture.  2.  Panegyrical  discourses  upon 
the  saints  and  martyrs.  3.  Sermons  upon 
particular  times,  occasions,  and  festivals. 
1.  SerinoaB  upon  particulac  doctrines ^  ot 
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moral  subjects.  There  are  examples  of  all 
these  kinds  in  St.  Chrysostora^fi  and  Sl 
Augustine's  homilies^  the  two  great  i^tan- 
dards  of  preaching  in  the  Greek  and  l^tin 
Churches.  But  thou^gh  mofil  of  these  were 
sludied  and  elaborate  discourses,  penned 
and  composed  beforehand,  yet  some  were 
also  extempore,  spoken  without  axjy  pre- 
vious composition^  and  taken  down  in 
shorthand  from  the  mouth  of  the  preacher. 
Origen  was  the  first  that  began  the  way  of 
extempore  preaching  in  the  church.  The 
catechetical  discourses  of  St.  Cyril  are 
thought  to  be  of  this  kind ;  most  of  ihem 
beins  entiUed  <r\c6iaoOttv*y  which  the  critics 
Iranmie  aa  extempore  discourse.  Instan- 
ces of  this  son  were  very  frequent  among 
the  fathers  of  the  ancient  Church.  And^ 
in  re^'ard  to  this,  ihey  are  wont  frequently 
to  mcHiion  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  in 
coroposiuj,'  and  preaching  their  i^ermons ; 
by  which  they  did  not  mean  any  kind  of 
enthusijiAm,  but  only  the  concurrence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  with  their  honest  en- 
deavors, as  a  btessing  on  their  labors  and 
studies. 

Upon  thia  account  it  was  usual  for  the 
preacher  to  usher  in  his  discourse  with  a 
short  prayer  for  such  divine  assistance.  In 
this  sense  we  are  to  understand  St  Chry- 
sostom,  when  he  says,  we  must  first  pray, 
aj)d  then  preach.  Sometimes,  before  ihey 
began  to  preach,  they  used  the  common 
saJuiation,  Pax  vohis,  Peace  be  tptik  tfou  ;  to 
which  the  people  answered^  And  tcith  th^ 
npirit.  And  sometimes  they  prefaced  the 
sermon  with  a  short  form  of  oenediotion, 
especially  in  limes  of  calamity  and  dis- 
tress, or  of  happy  deliverances  out  of  them. 
Sometimes  they  preached  without  any  text, 
and  sometimes  upon  more  texts  than  one. 
Neither  did  they  entertain  their  auditory 
with  hght  and  ludicrous  matters,  or  fabu* 
lous  and  romantic  stories,  such  as  those 
with  which  preaching  so  much  abounded 
in  the  age  before  the  Heformation.  Their 
subjects,  as  Gregory  Naxiany,en  describes 
the  choice  of  them,  were  commonly  such 
as  these :  of  the  world^^  creation,  and  the 
soul  of  man ;  of  angela ;  of  providence ; 
of  the  formation  of  man,  atid  his  restora- 
tion ;  of  Christ's  first  and  second  coming» 
liis  passion,  &c. ;  of  the  resurrection  and 
judgment,  &c. 

And  as  they  were  careful  in  the  choice 
of  their  subjects,  ^o  were  they  in  the  man- 
ner of  dressing  it  up,  and  delivering  it, 
ihat  they  might  answer  the  true  ends  of 
preaching.  St.  Augnslino  hat  laid  down 
excellent  rules  for  ihe  practice  of  Chris- 


tian eloquence;  and  li  we  wiU  takff  hm 
character  of  the  ancient  preaGhefs,  it  vn 
in  rihort  this :  that  their  diecooiset  Tin 
always  upon  weighty  and  haavetdr  aul- 
terS}  and  their  style  answerable  to  Lo«  lab* 
ject,  being  plain,  elegaot|  iiuk|otliC)  a 
nervous;  fitly  adapted  to  iii8inaclaai| 
light,  to  convince  and  charm  their  1 
It  was  no  part  of  the  anciecit  on 
raise  the  affections  of  the  audttofy 
by  gesticulations^  or  the  ase  n(  #t 
&howsand  representationt  ol  rg 

sermons,  as  is  now  very  c^  :m 

Romish  Church.  As  to  the  iCQgtjj  ca  iq4bv 
sermons,  scarce  any  of  them  woold  tiAift 
hour,  and  many  not  half  the  tima. 
among  those  of  St.  Augu»tii)a 
many  which  a  man  may  pf-^"- 
tinclly,  and  deliver  decen 
minutes.  They  aKvnvs  .r 
sermons  whh  a 
TaiNiTT.  And  iti- 
ihe  preacher  usually  d* 
sitting^  and  the  people 
though  there  was  no  certain  ru*tf  • 
this,  but  the  custom  ^^ried  to  dilkmt 
churches. 

It  wa«  a  peculiar  custom  in  tbe  AhkM 
Church,  when  the  (         '  v^UicJi 

some  remarkable  i^  iltof^ 

sermon,  for  the  peoine  to  jo.n  Aithhnsia 
repeating  the  close  of  it.  St.  Atigoiliiii 
takes  notice  of  this  in  one  of  hifttersMm 
where  having  be^^un  tbof#  wofdt  of  SL 
Paul,  The  md  of  tkt  commandmemi  k — % 
the  people  all  cxied  out,  chaniyouivftfm 
heart.  But  it  whh  a  much  more  gAinl 
custom  for  the  people  to  testify  thtirMiMS 
for  the  preacher,  and  apprgboiicMi  M  t^ 
sermon^  by  public  applause  and  aoobn*' 
tions  in  the  church,  i  bus  we  uetoUAi 
people  applauded  St.  Chry»omooi't  «t^ 
mons,  some  bi 
waving  their  I 
tors  practised  i 

down  the  sermons  word  far  woid  m  ikif 
were  delivered.  Hence  we  poaMMMitf 
of  sermons  delivered  exieropote.    Stf 

SEVEN  SACRAMENTS.  (S«0  Sm' 
mtnt.)  The  Papii^^ts  extend  and  oniinirT 
the  word  sacrament  to  five  ocdJnwKtib 
which  are  not  BacmmeuU  in  tbe  rtptf 
sense.  Against  these  our  $Hh  aitHltV 
directed^  which  is  as  foUowa: 

^^  Sacraments  onlaitied  by  Cmjuit  WmI 
only  badges  or  tokens  of  Cbru 
professions,  but  rather  they  be  t 
witnesses  and  edectual  aigits  oiamo$I 
God  s  good- will  towards  sf^  bj.  mi  11 


nudea   M.   utirysoNooi't  m* 

by  tossing  their  girmenUii^ 

handkerchiefs.     Many  sail' 

1  ihe  art  of  tioiarieSf  nmA  W^ 
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work  invismfy  in  iis,  and  lioth  nol 

Eckein  bill  also  sireitgthert  and  cou- 
r  faith  iit  hiro. 
lire  are  two  sacraments  ordained  of 
^our  Ijohh  in  the  gospel ;  that  is  to 
ptism  and  the  supper  of  the  Lord. 
Eiee  five  J  coramofdy  called  sacra- 
that  IB  to  fay  J  confirmation,  pe- 
f  orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme 
are  not  to  be  counted  for  sacra- 
1  ih©  gospel,  being  ^uoh  aa  have 
fpartly  of  the  corrupt  following  of 
lies,  juanly  are  states  of  life  al- 
Ihe  Scriptures  ;  but  yet  have  not 
re  of  Bacramenlfl  with  baptiv«m 
LoRp's  BUpperj  for  that  they  have 
visible  sign  or  ceremony  orilained 

sac  ram  en  Is  were  not  ordained  of 

Ho  be  gazed  upon ^  or  to  be  carried 

put  that  we  should  duly  use  them. 

buch  only  as  worthily  receive  the 

fcey  have  a  wholesome  effect  or 

HI ;  but  they  that  receive  ihem  uti- 

h,  purchas^e  to  them&ehes  ilamna- 

fthe  apostle  J>t,  Paul  saith."' 

f  Ijombard   saying,  that    bant  ism, 

atioM)  ihe  blessing  of   breads  pe* 

treme  unction ,  orders,  an<J  matri- 

I  sacraments  of  the  New  Te?ia- 

Papists  have  thence  «:alheredj 

!  since  held*  that  there  are  seven 

nta  instituted  by  Chrtst^  truly  anil 

BO  called:  insomuch  that^  iu  the 

of  Trent^  they   determiued,  that 

rer  said   there   are    more  or  less, 

accursed.     Now    our  Church, 

fearinfT  their  curse^  hath   here 

that  otdy  two  of  them,  to  wit, 

I   and   the   eucharist,  are  properly 

ints  of  the   New  Testameutj  and 

i  other  live  are  not  to  be  accounted 

J  but  that,  as*  the   word   sacrament 

#iently  used  for  any  sacred  sign  or 

ny,  it  may^  in  some  sense,  be  ap* 

hese  ftl&o ;  but,  as  it  is  here  ex- 

tthose  five  have  not  the  like  nature 

Eients  with  baptism  and  the  Lord^s 

They  may  call  them  sacraments 

dease;  but  they  are  not  such  sacra- 

baplism  an^i  the  I^rd's  supper 

I  therefore  not  sacraments  properly 

For  that  these  two  are  sacra- 

aperly  so  called,  is  acknowledged 

sides;  and  tlierefore.  what-^oever 

sment   properly   so   called,  must 

i  like  nature  with  them,  so  as  to 

I  them  in  all  those  things  wherein 

ftroental  nature  consisteth,  that  is, 

ihiDgs  wherein  they  two  most 
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nearly  a^ree  with  one  another:  for  that 
wherein  ilie  f^necies  do  most  nearlv  as^ree 
with  one  anotner,  must  needs  be  their  ge- 
neral nature.  Now,  there  are  several  things 
wherein  these  two  do  go  agree:  for  they 
are  both  instituted  by  Christ.  They  have 
both  exlernaJ  signs  and  symbols  deter- 
mined in  the  gospel,  which  represent  in- 
ward and  spiritual  grace  unto  us  ;  yea,  and 
they  have  both  promises  annexed  lo  them : 
whereas  the  other  five  agree  with  these  in 
none  of  these  things,  or*  howsoever,  none 
of  them  agree  in  all  of  them,  and  by  con- 
sequence, cannot  be  sacraments  properly 
so  called. 

L  First,  they  do  not  agree  with  them 
in  their  institution  from  Christ.  That 
baptism  and  the  Loan's  supper  were  in- 
siituted  by  CmitsT,  they  cannot  deny; 
but  that  the  other  were,  we  do* 

1.  As,  first,  for  corifir motion^  which  we 
confess  was  a  custom  anciently  used  in  the 
Church  of  Ctiaisr,  and  still  ought  lo  be 
retained,  even  for  children  after  baptism 
to  be  olTered  to  the  bishop,  that  they  might 
receive  the  Holt  Ghost  by  prayers,  and 
the  laying  on  of  hands*  But  some  of  the 
Papists  themselves  acknowledge^  that  this 
was  never  instituted  and  ordained  by 
Christ  as  the  other  sacraments  w^erej 
neilht't  did  the  fathers  ui?.e  this  as  any 
distinct  sacrament  of  itself,  but  an  the 
perfection  and  consummation  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  ;  and  the  chrism  or  oint- 
ment which  they  used  was  only  a  cere- 
mony atinexed  lo  baptism  also,  as  Ihe  cro»s 
and  other  ceremonies  were* 

2*  And  as  for  ptnance^  which  ihey  define 
to  be  a  sacrament  for  the  remission  of  sins 
which  are  committed  after  baptism,  I 
would  willingly  know  where  or  when 
CiiRjsTever  instituted  such  a  sacrament? 
What  though  he  commanded  all  men  to 
repent,  is  every  command  of  Christ  the 
institution  of  a  sacrament }  Or  is  it  out- 
ward penance  ihat  here  is  commanded? 
Or,t  ratlier,  is  it  not  inward  and  true 
repeniatice  ?  And  what,  though  Christ 
saidj  "Those  sins  that  you  forgive  they 
are  forgiven:"  what  matter  what  form* 
what  signs  of  sacrament,  were  appoinleil 
and  instituted  in  these  words ! 

3.  And  so  for  ordrrs,  or  the  ordination  of 
ministers,  we  know  it  is  a  thin^  instituted 
of  Christ:  must  it  needs  be,  therefore,  ft 
sacrament,  or  instituted  as  a  sacramenl? 
Because  Christ  ordained  that  bishopi^ 
priests,  and  deacons  should  be  ordaioed| 
doth  it  therefore  follow  thai  he  inteodea 
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and  instituted  their  ordination  as  a  sacra- 
men  I? 

4.  And  as  for  malrimmy^  we  know  their 
corrupt  translation  hag  it.  *^  And  this  ii^  a 
great  sacratDent^'  (Cph.  v.  32)^  instead  of 
**  lhi&  ia  a  great  mystery/^  or  secret,  as  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  read  it;  and  shall  their 
false  translation  of  the  Scripture  be  a 
aurticient  ground  for  CuairST'^  institution 
of  a  sacrament  ? 

5.  And,  laady,  for  extreme  unction,  which 
Bellarmine  tells  ua  ^^ia  truly  and  pro- 
perly a  sacrament,  wherein  the  organs  of 
the  senses,  the  eyes,  nostriUj  lips,  hands, 
feet,  and  reins,  in  those  that  are  about  lo 
die,  are  anointed  with  exorcised  oil/' 
What  institution  have  we  for  this  Bacra- 
ment  in  the  gospel?  Ves,  say  they,  the 
apostles  anoinied  with  oil  many  that  were 
sick,  and  healed  them-  (Markj  vi,  13.)  It 
is  very  good  ;  the  aposdes^  practice  and 
example  were  the  insiilntion  of  a  sacra- 
ment. By  this  rule,  whatsoever  the  apos- 
tles did,  must  be  a  f.acrameni ;  ancl  fo 
plnckirig  off  the  ears  of  corn  must  be  a 
sacrament  loo  at  length.  But  certainly, 
if  example  must  be  the  ground  of  institu- 
tion, anointing  the  eyes  of  the  blind  with 
day  and  spittle  must  be  much  more  a 
sacrament  than  the  anointing  of  the  sick 
wiih  oil ;  for  it  was  the  aposilos  only  that 
did  thifl^  but  it  was  our  Saviour  himself 
that  did  that.  (John.  ix.  6,)  But  the 
apo^le  saith,  '*!«  any  one  sick  amongst 
you  ?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the 
Church,  and  let  them  pmy  over  him, 
anointing  him  with  od^  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  (James,  v.  14,)  It  is  true  :  but  what 
analogy  is  there  betwixt  this  anointing  of 
the  apostles  and  the  extreme  unction  of  the 
Papists?  This  was  lo  be  applied  to  any 
that  were  fiick,  **  Is  any  one  sick  amongsr 
you  ?'^  But  theirs  only  to  such  as  are  past 
all  hopes  of  recovery :  the  aposdes'  was  to 
be  done  by  several  elders;  the  Papists- 
only  by  one  priest :  the  aposlies'  was  lo  be 
performed  with  simple  oil ;  the  Papists', 
with  consecrated  and  exorcised  oil.  So 
that  the  Papists^  extreme  unction  cannot 
possibly  lay  claim  to  any  instil utlon  from 
that  place,  as  Cajetan  himself  acknow- 
ledged, 

11.  And  as  for  external  Pigne  and  symbols, 
analogically  representing  inward  spiritual 
grace,  which  constitute  liie  very  form  of 
tlie  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  fx>aD^s 
supper,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  the  like  in 
the  other  sacraments,  falsely  so  called,  as 
»  observed  in  the  article  itself  For  ex- 
ftinpla :  what  is  the  sign  iu  penance  ]    Or, 


if  there  be  a  sign,  what  is  the  frire  thitu 
atjalogically  represented  by  il'  I  koot 
itiey    cannot   agree  am  '    rafirlf«^ 

what  is  the  form  or  sigi 
Some  say  the  words  oi  auMJiiiuun, 
absoliiiion  itself^  others  impOMlioci 
hands :  but  whichsoever  of  these 
Ihey  cannot  be  such  signs  or  mfil 
are  in  baptism  and  the  Loairs  « 
Forlhere  is  water,  and  bread,  and  wm 
all  substances;  whereas  theve  art  if 
actions,  and  so  accidents.  The  likt  vmf 
be  said  a!&o  of  conlirmation  and  onko^ 
which  have  no  such  visible  sign,  hoirioef« 
not  appointed  by  CHRisr.  And  m  lor 
matrimony  too,  there  is  no  visibit  s^  d 
any  invisible  grace  can  possibly  \m  fa^nsd 
upon  it.  To  say  that  the  j* 
or  (he  parlies'  mutual  con»«'i 
or  sign,  is  a  mere  evasion  :  i  ^^ 

consent  is  an  invisible  thin^^  m 

cannot  be  a  visible  sign :  Iht,'  ^^^>l^^^  «.->  i^ 
priest  are  mere  words^  which  may  b^taPl 
jndeed,  but  cannot  be  seen,  «od  so 
be  any  visible  sign.  Neither  arc 
signilicative  elements,  as  bread  and 
are,  and  therefore  cannot  be  ihe  «%Df  4 
such  sacraments  as  they  b«.  Am  for 
extreme  unction,  there  is,  I  confcM*  aft 
externa)  sign  in  it,  even  unction :  bot  •hJi 
analogy   hath    this  externa!  *^ 

internal  grace  1     Two  thing-  m 

represenlcil  by  it,  bodily  heaitn  An4  ki' 
giveness  of  sitts;  but  is  bodily  bealihtf 
inward  grace  ?  Or,  suppose  it  ira*)  wUl 
similitude  is  there  betwijil  that  attil  9k, 
or  unction  ?  Forgivene^^s  of  sins,  I  tttftt^ 
is  a  spiritual  grace;  but  none  of  tbtlB 
dur»t  ever  yet  undertake  to  bbow  at 
analogy  betwixt  the  outward  at^n  laJ  Ait 
invit^ible  grace.  And  seetni^  m«re  il  wo 
analogy  betwixt  the  oU  and  remisiioi  ^ 
sins,  that  cannot  be  looked  upon  «»  iof 
sacrameiiial  sign  or  symbol,  aa  WBMt  0^ 
wine  are  in  the  other  ftaenunefiis^  ttfii^ 
representinf;  the  inwanl  spirtlniii  Mi 
that  is  sign  (tied  by  them.  To  all  mi 
we  might  add  also,  that  it  is  the 
a  sacrament  to  have  promises 
them — promises  of  spiritual 
what  promises  do  we  fiod  is 
made  lo  matrimony,  to  OOOJ 
orders,  and  the  rest. 

But  whatsoever  other  thiogs  tba  l^if''' 
would  obtrude  upon  us  at  ^MummuaM^  iii* 
certain  that  we  and  our  Sjitkh^a 
instituting  two,  and  but  two^ 
in  the  New  Testament:  to  wu, 
mentionetl,  baptism  and  the  Lokv^s. 
And,  therefore,  when  the  apoistio 
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ith  the  gospel  J  he  inatances 
^  _  icramenU  onl^',  atiii  none  elfie  : 
were  all  baplized  into  Moses  in  ihe 
i(l«  and  in  the  sea;  and  did  all  eal  ihe 
e  spiritual  meat.''  (1  Cor.  x.  2,  3,) 
he  a^ain  joins  these  two  together, 
ng,  "  r  or  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all 
li^ed  into  one  body,  whether  we  be 
5,  or  Gentiles,  wheiber  we  be  bond  or 
fkmmj  and  have  been  all  made  lo  drink 
into  ooe  spirit/'  (xii,  13.)  And  thus  do 
ihe  father?*  observe  how,  when  one  of  the 
soldiers  pierced  our  SAVioua*s  side,  and 
there  came  out  blood  anti  water  (John^ 
six.  3-1),  ihe  I  wo  sacraraents  ot  the  New 
Testament  were  thereby  intimated  la  us. — 

EXAGESIMA.  (See  Septimge.iima,) 
EXTOiN;  from  Sacristan.  The  sex- 
waa  originally  regarded  as  the  keeper 
of  the  holy  things  devoted  to  divine  wor- 
ship:  he  is  appointed  by  the  minister  or 
parishioners,  according  to  cu^lom:  and 
Old  salary  is  according  to  the  cnstotn 
of  each  parish^  or  is  settled  by  the  parish 
Teslry.  In  the  case  of  Olive  v.  Ingram ^ 
it  was  held  that  a  woman  i;^  as  capable 
of  being  elected  to  this  ofBce  as  a  man, 
and  that  women  may  have  a  voice  in  the 
election.  The  duty  of  a  pexton  is  lo  keep 
k^0  church  and  pews  cleanly  swept  and 
^fpfiiciently  aired  ;  to  make  graves,  and 
^efien  vaults  for  the  burial  ot  the  dead ;  to 
provide  (under  the  churchwarden's  direc- 
tion) candles,  &c.*  for  lighting  the  church  ; 
bread  and  wine^  and  other  necessaries  for 
the  communion,  and  also  water  for  bap- 
tisms: to  attend  the  church  during  divine 
service,  in  artier  lo  open  the  pew  doors 
for  the  parishioners^  keep  out  dogs,  and 
prevent  disturbances,  kc.  Il  lias  been 
held  that  if  a  sexton  be  removed  without 
sufficient  cause,  a  majidamus  will  lie  for 
his  restitution.  But  where  it  appeared 
that  the  office  was  held  only  during  plea- 
eiire,  and  not  for  life,  the  court  refused 
to  interfere.  The  salary ,  however,  gene- 
rally depends  on  the  annual  vote  of  the 
parishioners. 

SHAKERS.  A  party  of  enthusiasts 
left  England  for  America  in  1774,  and 
settled  in  the  province  of  New  York,  where 
the  society  soon  increased,  and  received 
the  ludicrous  denomination  of  SfuikerSy 
from  the  practice  of  shaking  and  dancing. 
Tbey  affected  to  consider  themselves  as 
forming  the  only  true  Church,  and  tlietr 
preachers  as  possessed  bf  the  apostolic  gift : 
the  wicked,  they  thought,  would  only  be 
punished   for  a  time^  except  those  who 


f*hotiJd  be  so  incorrigibly  depraved  as  to 
fati  from  their  Church.  They  disowned 
baptism  and  the  eucharist,  not  ai*  in  them- 
selves wrong,  but  as  unnecessary  in  the 
new  dispensation,  which  they  declared  was 
opening  upon  mankind;  and  this  was  the 
Miileimiumj  in  which,  however,  ihey  ex* 
peeled  that  Chrtst  would  appear  per- 
sonally only  to  his  saints.  Their  leader 
was  Anna  Leese,  whom  they  believed  to 
be  the  woman  mentioned  iu  the  Apoca- 
lypse, as  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  llie 
moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a 
crown  of  twelve  stars.  The  successors  of 
th!8  eiccl  body  have  been,  ihey  say,  as 
perfect  as  she  was^  and  have  poitsessedi 
like  her.  unreserved  intercourse  with  angels 
and  departed  spirits,  and  the  power  of  im- 
parting sj>i ritual  gilts, — See  Mosheim. 

SHECHINAH.  (//(lAr.)  By  this  word 
the  Hebrews  meant  ihe  visible  manifesta- 
tkni  of  the  Divine  presence  in  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  Il  was  a  bright  cloud, 
resting  over  the  propitiatory  or  mercy- 
feat;  from  whence  (Jon  gave  forth  his 
oracles  with  an  articulate  voice,  when  he 
was  consulted  by  the  high  priest  in  favor 
of  the  people.  Hence  iJoo  is  often  faid 
in  Scripture  to  sit  upon  the  cherubims,  or 
between  the  cherubims,  because  the  che- 
rubims  shadowed  with  their  wings  the 
mercy-seal,  over  which  the  Shechinah 
resided. 

The  Rabbins  tells  us,  that  the  Shechinah 
first  resided  in  the  tabernacle  prepared  by 
Moses  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  it  de- 
scended therein,  on  the  day  of  its  conse- 
cration. From  thence  il  passed  into  the 
sanctuary  of  Solomon's  temple,  on  the  day 
of  its  dedication  by  that  prince;  where  it 
continued  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple,  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  was 
never  after  seen. 

The  Mohammedans  pretend  the  She* 
chinah  was  m  the  shape  of  a  leopard ;  and 
that,  in  time  of  war,  when  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  over  which  it  resided,  was 
carried  into  the  field  of  battle,  it  raised 
itself  up,  and  sent  forth  such  a  dreadful 
cry,  as  threw  the  enemy  into  the  utmost 
confusion.  Others  of  them  imagine  il  to 
have  had  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  say, 
that,  when  it  was  carried  into  the  array,  it 
stood  up  upon  its  feet,  and  came  lorth 
like  a  vehement  wind,  which  rushing  upon 
the  enemy,  put  them  to  tlight. 

SHEWBREAD.  The  name  given  to 
those  loaves  of  bread  which  the  Hebrew 
priests  placed,  every  Sabbath  day,  upon 
the  golden  table  in  the  sanctuary.    The 
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SHRIXE. 


SIGNIFICAVTT. 


Hebrew  literally  si^nities  bread  of  fieetf 
thB>e  loaves  being  square,  and  having;?,  as 
it  were,  four  faces,  or  four  sides.  They 
are  called  shiwbread  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  inlerprelers,  because  they  were 
exposed  to  public  view  before  the  ark. 
The  table  on  which  they  were  placed  was 
called  the  table  of  nkeivbread. 

The  shewbread  consisted  of  twelve 
loaves,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
tribes.  These  were  served  up  hot  on  the 
Sabbath  dayt  and  at  the  same  time  the 
stale  ones,  which  had  been  exposed  during 
the  whole  week,  were  taken  away.  It 
was  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  eat  of  the»e 
loaves,  but  the  prie»ls  ojdy.  David,  in- 
deed, compelled  by  urgent  necessity^ 
broke  through  this  reslrii'tion.  This  offer- 
ing was  accompanied  with  salt  »nd  frank- 
incetise,  which  was  burnt  upon  the  table 
at  the  time  when  they  set  on  fre,sh  loaves. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  loaves  of  shewbread  were 
ranged  upon  the  table.  Some  think  there 
were  three  piles  of  them,  of  four  in  each  ] 
others  say^  there  were  but  two  piles,  of 
six  loaves  in  each.  The  Rabbins  tell  us^ 
that,  between  every  two  loaves,  there  were 
two  golden  pipes,  supported  by  forks  of 
the  same  melai,  whose  ends  rested  upon 
the  ground,  to  convey  air  to  the  loaves^  lo 
hinder  them  from  growing  mouldy. 

SHRINE.  The  place  where  something 
sacred,  or  a  relic^  is  deposited, 

SHRIVE.     To  administer  confession. 

SHROVE  TUESDAY.  The  day  before 
Ash  VVednesday^  so  called  in  the  Church 
of  England  from  the  old  Saxon  word  shrtvc^ 
shrif  or  $htorej  which  in  that  language, 
signifies  to  confess;  it  being  our  duty  to 
confers  our  sins  to  God  on  that  day,  in 
order  to  receive  the  ble&sed  sacrament  of 
the  eucharistj  and  thereby  qualify  our- 
selves for  a  more  religious  observance  of 
Ihe  holy  time  of  Lent  immediately  en- 
suing. 

SICK,  COMMUNION  OF.  (See  Com^ 
munion  of  the  Sick.) 

SICK,  VISITATION  OF  By  Canon  76, 
When  any  person  is  dangerously  sick  in 
atiy  pari*h,  the  minister  or  curate,  having 
knowledge  thercofj  shall  resort  unto  him 
or  her  (if  the  diaeane  be  not  known ,  or 
probably,  suspected  to  be  infectious),  to 
instruct  and  comfort  them  in  their  distress, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  communion 
book  if  he  be  no  preacher,  or  if  he  be  a 
preacher,  then  as  h©  shall  think  moM 
needful  ajid  convenient.  And  by  the  ru- 
bric, before  the  office  for  the  visitation  of 


Whenanype!  i  k,Dnlict 

given  thereof  awier  d 

'ih.  w bo  shall  go  \omc  9ii:i^  piOQr't 
house,  and  use  tbe  otBce  ihore  tppoiilti 
And  the  minister  shall  examine  lh»i 
person  whether  he  repent  him  trolj  of  j 
sins,  and  be  in  charily  with  aO  th« 
exhorting  him  to  iorgive,  from  th«  I 
of  his  heart,  all  persons  that  have  < ' 
him  ;  -and  if  he  hath  offended  mnr  CM 
to  ask  ihem  forgiveness  ;  aii«l  wonrfi 
hath  done  injury  or  wrong  to  any 
that  he  may  make  amends  to  th«  i 
of  bis  power.  And  if  he  hath  not  I 
disposed  of  his  goods,  let  him  ihto  b»«k 
monidhed  to  make  his  will,  ajid  to  dpclm 
his  debts  what  he  oweth,  and  wkil  k 
owing  to  bim^  for  the  better  diachaip^  d 
his  conscience,  and  the  ouieCDMiM^ 
executors.  But  men  should  ode'^  '-  "^ 
in  remembrance  to  take  order  fu 
tling  of  their  temporal  estate^, 
are  in  health.  And  the  irjii< 
not  omit  earnestly  to  mow 
persons,  as  are  of  ability,  to  be  libetalli 
the  poor.  (See  Ahsoiutiim,  Commtmm  4 
Skkj  VMatum  (fSiek.) 

SIDESMEN.  It  wa»  nsusl  forMofi 
in  the  visitations^  to  summon  scNBeeffdmt 
persons  out  of  every  parish,  whom  fhtj 
examined  on  oath  concerning  iha  coodifioe 
of  the  church,  and  other  affairs 
lo  it.  Afterwards  these  persona 
standing  officers  in  several  ptiKseOf  iip 
ctEilly  in  great  cities ;  and  wbeo  ptttOMi 
visitations  were  a  littJe  disui<^d,  oim  wIm 
it  became  a  custom  for  the  mrkKmnm 
lo  repair  the  body  of  the  -  k 

bei^n  about  the  tifteenih  ci  ■<^ 

officers  were  still  more  neeommxy^  mnd  ttwo 
they  wore  called  Totes  ^fnomm,  or  h^ 
raiorti  Synodi ;  some  called  •  >^ 

men,  and  now  they  are  co.  ■'^*^ 

sidesmen.  They  are  chosen  tn^ry 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  p!ao«^4 
their  business  is  to  assist  tbe  ehorchv 
in  inquiring  into  things  relating  to  ikt 
church,  antl  making  presentment  of  0i^ 
matters  as  are  punishable  by  the  eccJKJit' 
lical  laws.  Hence  they  were  alao^ 
Questmen  :  but  now  the  whole 
tfie  mo^t  part  is  devolved  npoo  tlie  < 
wardens,  though  not  nnireti«lljr«  (8* 
Churchu'urdemf.) 

SIGNIEICAVIT.  The  writ  i^ ammm^ 
nkato  capiendo  was  called  m  «gpiitertf> 
from  the  word  a(  the  bctfiottii^g  of  Ai 
writ:  Rex  vieecomiii  L.  M&tm*  Svifl^ 
CAVIT  no6ti  verterainiis  Paier,  H  L  4^ 
pus,  ^. 
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SIMON  AND  ST.  JUDE'S  DAY. 

"ST.  StMON  AND  ST.  JUDE'S  DAY.  A 
I  holyilay  appointed  by  the  Church  for  the 
i  oom  me  mo  rat  ion  of  these  Painta,  observed 
in  our  * 'hurch  oti  the  28th  October. 

The   fifjit   h  Si,  Simon,   surnamed   the 

Carvaanile  and  Zelole;*,  which   two  names 

'ire,  in   fact,  the  same;   for  the   Hebrew 

term  Canaan,  signitief*  /,ealot, 

ij      There  was  a  sect  of  men  called  zealots, 

sbout  the  time  of  Christ,  ia  Judea,  who, 

*oat   of  a  pretended  zeal  for  Go d*h  honor, 

'  would  commit  iLe  most  grievous  outrages  : 

J  they  would  choose  and  ordain  hiifh  priests 

^  out  of  the  ba^Bt  of  the  people,  and  murder 

.men  of  the  highest  and   most   illustrious 

exlraciion.    And  it  is  hisrhly  probable  thai 

Uiis  Simon,  before  bis  conversion  and  call, 

one  pf  ibi*  Imt-beaded  pect  ;  or,  at 

that  there  was  some  fire  or  tierceness 

in  his  temper,  iliai  occasioned 

trijCuished  by  that  warm  name. 

.,1-  um^  of  the  twelve  apos^iles,  and  a 

•  rotation  of  our   blessed  Lord  ;   eiiber  his 

half  brother,  being  one   of  Joseph's  sons 

/  bj  another  wife,  or  a  cousin  by  his  mother's 

side. 

The  other  eaint  this  day  commemoraled, 
wu»  likewise  one  of  the  twelve  apoMles^ 
and  Simon-f*  brother^  and  consequently  of 
the  same  degree  of  consanguiiiity  to  our 
blessed  Saviour. 

He  had  two  surnames,  vi^t.  Thaddeus^ 
'  which  seems  lo  be  nothing  more  than  a 
;  diminutive  of  the  term  JndiiSy  a?  it  i&  de- 
rived   from   the   game  Hebrew  root ;  and 
LebbeuSj  which  is  derived  from    another 
'  Hebrew  root,  si^jifyiug  liiile  heart, 

SIMONY.  The  corrupt  presentation  of 
any  one  to  an  ecclosiaslical  benefice  for 
money,  gift  or  reward.  It  is  so  railed 
from  the  sin  of  Simon  MngU9,whothouj;hl 
lo  have  purchased  the  power  of  conterring 
the  gift,  of  the  Holy  CiiiosT  for  money 
(Acts,  viii.  19);  though  the  purchafiing 
holy  orders  seemed  to  approacn  nearer  to 
bis  oflfence.  It  is  by  the  canon  law  a  very 
grievous  oflence ;  and  is  ^o  much  the 
more  odious,  because,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke 
ob&erres,  it  is  ever  accompanied  with  per- 
jtiry ;  for  the  prej^entee  is  sworn  lo  have 
committed  no  simony. 

SIN,      DEADLY     SIN,     AND     SIN 

AGAINST    THE    HOLY    GHOST.     Our 

eixteonth  artii'le,  headed  ''Sin  after  Bap- 

li»*m/'  runs   thus:  Not  every    deadly  ho 

j|jlUngly  com  milled  after  baptiijrn,  is  sin 

^Skunsi'the    Holy  Ghost^  ana  unpardon- 

PKTe ;  wherefore  the  grant  of  repentance  is 

}  not  to  be  denied  to   such  as  fall  into  sin, 

after  baptism.    After    we  have  received 
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the  Holy  Ghost  we  may  depart  from 
grace  given,  and  fall  into  sin^  and  by  the 
grace  of  Con  (we  may)  arise  again,  and 
amend  our  lives;  and  llie  re  fore  they  are  to 
be  condemned  that  pay  tfjey  can  no  more 
sin  8A  long  as  they  live  here,  to  deny  the 
place  of  forgiveness  to  such  as  truly  repent. 

This  article  is  levelled  against  the  doc- 
irine  of  the  Novatians  of  old,  who  held 
every  i^in  committed  after  baptism  to  be 
unpardonable.  This  doctrine  being  revived 
by  some  of  the  Anabaptists,  or  other  enthu- 
t-i'aslft,  which  sprang  up  al  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation,  it  is  not  improbable 
I  hat  the  compilers  of  the  articles  ha<l  an 
eye  likewii^e  upon  their  heterodoxy.  For, 
as  the  Papists  were  wont  malictously  lo 
impute  the  wild  doctrines  of  all  ihe  several 
sorts  of  etiihuisiasts  to  all  Protestants,  ao 
it  was  thought  here  convenient  lo  defend 
our  Church  again,^t  the  imputation  of  any 
such  opinion, — Dr.  NichoUs. 

In  the  preceding  article  notice  was 
taken  of  a  sect  of  Christians  who  main- 
tain the  peccability  of  Christ;  and  in  this 
we  have  to  ar«[ue  against  those  who  con- 
lend  for  the  impeccability  of  man« — ^p, 
Tomline. 

By  ^'deadly  shi'^  in  this  article  we  are 
not  lo  understand  such  sins  as,  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  are  called  ^^  mortal,^'  in 
oppo&ilion  lo  others  that  are  "  venial  :**  ad 
il  some  }«in».  though  offences  against  God, 
and  violations  of  his  law,  could  be  of  their 
own  nature  such  slight  things^  that  they 
deserved  only  temporal  punishment,  and 
weie  to  be  expiated  by  some  piece  of 
penance  or  devotion,  or  the  communica- 
tion of  ihe  merits  of  others.  The  Scrip- 
ture nowhere  teaches  us  lo  think  so 
slightly  of  the  majesty  of  God,  or  of  his 
law.  There  is  a  **  curse'*  upon  every  one 
*'  thai  continuelh  not  in  al)  things  which 
are  wnllen  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do 
them"  (Gal,  iii,  10)  ;  and  the  same  curse 
mu»t  have  been  on  us  ail,  if  Christ  had 
not  redeemed  us  from  it:  "the  wages  of 
sin  is  death,''  And  St.  James  asserts,  that 
there  is  such  a  complication  of  all  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  law  of  Gou,  both  with  one 
another,  and  wiih  the  authority  of  the 
Lawgiver,  that  '*  he  who  otTends  in  one 
i>oinl  is  guilty  of  all.^'  (Jnmes^  it,  10,  }\) 
^o  since  God  has  in  his  word  given  us 
such  dreadful  apprehensions  of  his  wrath* 
and  ot  the  j^uilt  of  bin^  we  dare  not  soften 
ihefie  to  a  decree  below  the  raajestv  of  the 
elernal  God,  and  the  digniiy  of  Ins  mo?i 
holy  laws.  But,  after  alf^  wo  are  far  frotri 
the  conceit  of  the  Sloics,  who  made  ail 
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sin?  alike.  We  acknowledge  ihal  »ame 
Bine  of  ignorance  and  infirmity  m^iy  eou- 
ftist  whh  a  stale  of  grace :  veh'ich  is  either 
quite  destroyed,  or  at  least  much  eclipsed 
and  clouded  by  ulher  sins,  that  are  more 
heinous  in  their  nature,  and  more  delibe- 
rately gone  about  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  word  •*  deadly  sin^*  islo  be  understood 
in  the  article :  for  though  in  the  slnclne^s 
of  jusiire  every  i^in  is  "  deadly,"  yet  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  gospel  those  'sins  only 
are  '* deadly^-  thai  do  deeply  wound  the 
conwience,  and  thai  drive  away  grace. — 
Bp.  Burnet. 

Every  sin  is  in  its  nature  deadly,  since 
*Uhe  wages  of  sin  is  death'^  (Rom.  vi, 
22) ;  and  every  sin  is  com  milted  against 
the  Holt  Gkost,  as  well  as  aj^ainst  the 
Father  and  the  Son;  but  still  pardon- 
able»  if  it  be  not  that  sin  which  is  empha- 
tically styled  ^^  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost;"  and  that  is  "blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost*"  (Malt.  xii.  31,  32. 
Mark,  iii.  28.  2f»,  30.)  Of  which  sin  Si, 
Jerome  &ay$^  that  'Mhey  only  are  guilty 
who,  though  in  miracles  they  s^ee  the  very 
work  of  God,  yet  slander  tnem.  and  say 
that  they  are  done  by  the  devil ;  and 
ascribe  to  ihe  operation  of  that  evil  spirit, 
and  not  lo  the  divine  power,  all  fnose 
mighly  s\gn»  and  wonders  which  were 
wrought  for  the  confirmaiion  of  the  gos* 
pel.-*  In  relation  to  all  other  sins,  we  are, 
as  element  of  Rome  observes,  '*  to  fix  our 
eyes  on  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  was 
sned  for  our  j^alvaiion,  and  hath  obtained 
the  grace  of  repentance  for  the  whole 
woT]6/'-^Ar€hdeac(m  Welchmon, 

And  *Mhe  doors,''«iysClemenl  of  Alex- 
andria, *^are  open  lo  ever)'  one,  who  in 
truth,  and  with  his  whole  heart,  returns  to 
God;  and  the  Father  most  willinsly  re- 
ceives a  son  who  truly  repents.'*  This  if* 
the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  in  which 
all  men  are  invited  to  repeiiiance  without 
any  discrimination  or  exception.  And  we 
are  told,  even  under  ihe  Mosaic  dlspensa- 
Ijon,  that  *' though  our  sins  be  as  scarlet, 
they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow  ;  though 
they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as 
wool.''  (Isaiah,  i.  18.)  And  the  eiihorta- 
lions  to  amendment  and  reformation,  con- 
tained in  the  epii^^lles,  are  all  addressed  to 
persons  who  had  been  already  baptized, 
and  who  had  been  uuihy  of  faults  or  hins 
subsequent  to  their  baptism  — Bp.  Tomhne, 

The  Church  of  Rome^  in  onier  to  esta- 
blish its  dangerous  doctrine  of  the  merit 
of  good  works,  which  is  equally  opposed 
to  scripture  and  to  fact,  divides  sin    into 


two  classes:  mortal  sin,  thai  •in  laliR-h  1* 
in  its  nature  gro«ii,  and  is  commine>i  knov- 
ingly,  willuUy,  deliberately ;  miKl  veniii 
sin,  under  which  head  are  cIasmiI  all  mh 
of  ignorance  and  r .  -i^  -  -  -f'  --^Michai 
are  considered  sm;.  re, 

It  is  difficult  to  -  '^'^  "•♦ 

stances,   between 
sins.     But  they  fori 

of  sin,  difTering  not  merely  in  decree,  bstt 
In  genus  or  kind. 

Mortal  i^ins  render  the  tr^mPgrcaOB 
children  of  wrath  and  en€rmi#«  of  ftflr 
but  it  is  in  regard  to  venial  sin- 
error  or  heresy  is  propounded.  U 
that  in  ihis  mortal  lite  eren  holy 
tiOed  persons  fall  into  dally  fee 
which,  nevertheless,  do  not  i.**  a 
affect  or  detract  from  iheir  bo;  v  rr : 
'*and  which  do  no!  excludr*  liit?  iran*- 
gressor  from  the  grare  of  GoD.'' 

li  IS  here  to  be  observed  thai  vtBdatat 
deny  thai  a  distinction  is  to  he  nallt  1^ 
I  ween  sins  of  greater  or  leM  *•  rfurmilf* 
Bill  the  error  of  the  Kotnani>  *i 

lie  makes  the  two  elapses  ot  :>r 

not  ordy  in  enormity  and  degree,  mhitk 
we  admit  to  be  the  ca^e,  bot,  a*  I  hxm 
just  said,  in  their  nalure  and  kinii.  Xo 
amount  of  venial  sins,  acconrmgto  Mlir- 
mine,  would  ever  make  a  in 

We  also  make  a  disiiuctic 
call  some  sins  deadly,  and  okkts  uinrmr* 
lies ;  we  consider  the  commifsion  of  tom$ 
sins    as    not    ineonnste"*  " -'^   t  sltia  t»f 
grace,  whereas  by  oihtn  r  Smn 

may  be  grievt^rl  <1nru>  :^  ,  _i.;  uato,  i»<l 
qnencherl,  so  met  ahall  hon^ 

tually  dead  :  iu  ^*  a  eeoond  «^ 

Hut  here  i^  the  ditfcrenc4!  beiwtet  m 
and  the  Romanists:  although  w«  ipmJkd 
some   sin^  as  of  less,   and  of  others  at  oi 

freater  enormity,  we  coohider  eveiy  imtt 
e   in  its  nature   mortal  ;    that   b?  fluvf 
bitle  sins  a  man  may  be  d am f>^, '•?•»•• 

Mfttiultl 


■em 
inijttnot 


ship  may  be  sunk  by 
well  as  by  a  weight  ol  i 
are  not  damnable  to  i/j, 
stant    intercession    of    < 
negligences    and   t'"  •  - 
le.isser  enormity,  ar- 
regarded  as  sins  at  ....  ... 

of  the  word. 

Hence  te€  are  for  ever 
upon  Christ  for  pardo 
while  ihey  rely  upon  i 
They  appeal  lo  the  jusUee  oi  Gop;  ^ 
knowing  thai  by  his  justioe  wa  ntttitl* 
condemned,  confide  in  his  merry.  I1(J 
say  that  venial  sin  is  oot  in  tii^  i&oeii); 


rt^l 
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iSTr^ard  all  sin  as  mortal  in  it.«elf,  but 
icjnice  lo  know  ihat  if  any  man  sin  (any 
iDan  in  a  state  of  justiticEition,  anil,  on  ihat 

liccoiint^  not  sinning  habitually  and  wil- 
fally),  we  have  an  advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesds  Christ  the  righteous,  and 
be  is  the  propitiation  for  our  amB. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
leads  men  to  Christ,  and  nai!s  them  pros- 
trate lo  the  fool  of  the  cross;  whereas  die 
Romish  doeirine,  though  taking  men  to 
Cbrist  in  the  tirst  instance,  soon  removes 

I  ibem  from  the  only  Tock  of  salvation,  and 
indocefi  ihein  lo  rely  upon  an  arm  of  Jiesh. 
Oar  doctrine  lays  low  in  the  dust  all 
human  pride,  it  annihilates  every  notion 
of  human  merit,  and  exalts  the  Saviour 
m»  our  all  in  all;  the  Romish  doctrine* 

>  eelablbhing  the  idea  of  human  merit  and 
supererogatory  work?,  drives  sfime  to  cle- 
spair,  and  indames  others  with  spiritual 
pride,  while  it  terminates  in  practical 
idolatry.  Our  doctrine  in  primitivej  ca- 
tholic, and  scriptural,  aa  well  as  Protectant j 
•irer  reminding  us  that  '*  there  i*  one  Gop 
and  one  Mediaior  between  God  and  men, 
the  man  Ciihist  Jesi's;''  while  their  doc- 
trine is  meditcvalj  scholastic,  heretical, 
and  opposed  to  the  truth  aa  It  is  in  Jesus. 

SI  QriS.  (See  Orders,  Ordimtion,) 
In  the  Church  of  t^rigland,  before  a  person 
is  admitted  to  holy  orders,  a  notice  called 
the  **Si  qutJi^^  (Irom  the  I.atinof  the  words 
if  ttny  person,  occurring  in  ibe  form)  i& 
ptibl  j^hed  in  the  church  of  the  parish  where 
the  cJindidate  usually  rei^iiles,  in  thefollow- 

^i§g  form'  *' Notice  is  hereby  (rjv'en,  that 

H^B  ,  now  resident  in  this  parish,  intends 

QEofTer  himself  a  candidate  for  the  holy 
office  of  a  deacon  [or  priest]  at  the  en- 
suing ortlination    of  the  Lord   Bishop  of 

;  and  if  any  person  knows  any  just 

cause  or  impediment,  for  which  he  ought 
not  to  be  atlmitted  into  holy  onlers^  he  is 
notr  to  declare  the  same,  or  to  signify  tlie 
same  forthwith  to  the  bishop.'^ 

This  is  a  proper  occasion,  of  which  the 
oonscientious  layman  would  take  advan- 
tage, of  testifying,  if  he  knows  anything 
which  unfits  the  candidate  for  the  sacred 
office  to  which  he  a.«*pires  :  if  no  objection 
be  made  a  eertihcate  is  forwarded  to  the 
biftbop,  of  the  publication  of  the  Si  qiiis^ 
with  no  impediment  alleged,  by  the  ofh- 
Cialinj?  minister  and  the  churchwarden, 

In  the  ca?^  of  a  bishop,  the  Si  qui*  is 
afhxed  by  an  officer  of  the  Arches  on  the 
door  of  How  Church,  and  he  then  also 
toakes  three  proclamatioDs  for  opposers  to 


SITTING.  This  posture  h  allowed  in 
our  Church  at  the  reading  of  the  lessons 
in  the  morninjjf  and  evening  prayer,  and 
also  of  the  first  lesson  or  epistle  in  the 
communion  service,  but  at  no  other  time 
except  during  the  sermon.  Even  thus  w© 
have  somewhat  relaxed  the  rule  of  ihd 
primitive  Church,  in  which  the  people 
stood,  even  to  hear  sermons.  Some  ultra- 
Proieslant  sects,  apparently  with  a  view  of 
difTering  from  antiquity,  and  of  slighting 
us,  have  irreverently  used  sitting  as  the 
posture  of  receiving  the  Loro's  supper, 
which  ou^ht  to  be  accounted  the  act  of 
deepest  devotion.  Some  Ariana  in  Poland 
have  done  this  even  for  a  worao  reai«on: 
I.  c.  to  show  that  ihey  do  not  betioTe 
Crrist  to  be  Goo^  but  only  their  fellow 
creature, 

SOCINIANS.  A  sect  of  heretics,  so 
called  from  their  founder  Kaustus  Socinus, 
a  native  of  Sienna  in  Italy.  Their  tenets 
are, 

1,  That  the  eternal  Father  was  the 
one  only  Gop;  that  the  Woro  was  no 
more  than  an  expression  of  the  Go&head, 
and  had  not  existed  from  all  eternity; 
and  that  Jksus  Christ  was  God,  no  other- 
wise than  by  his  superiority  above  all 
creatures,  who  were  put  in  subjection  to 
him  by  the  Father. 

ir.  That  Jesus  CHRTfT  was  not  a  media- 
tor between  God  atid  men,  but  sent  into 
the  worid  to  serve  as  a  pattern  of  their 
conduct;  and  that  he  ascended  up  to 
heaven  only,  as  it  were,  to  take  a  journey 
thither. 

in.  That  the  punishment  of  hell  wdl 
last  but  for  a  certain  time,  after  which 
both  body  and  soul  will  be  destroyed. 
And. 

IV.  That  it  is  not  lawful  for  princes  to 
make  war. 

These  four  tenets  were  what  Socinus 
defended  with  the  greatesl  zeal;  in  other 
matters,  he  was  a  Lutheran,  oraCalvinist, 
The  truth  is,  he  did  but  refine  upon  tlie 
errors  of  all  the  Anti-Trinitarians  who  had 
gone  before  him. 

The  Socinians  spread  extremely  in  Po* 
land,  Lithuania,  and  Transylvania.  Their 
chief  schoot  was  at  Racow,  and  there  ail 
their  tirst  books  were  published.  Their  senti- 
ments are  explained  at  large  in  their  cate- 
chism, printed  several  times  nnder  the 
title  of  Cn(echrsis  Eccksiarum  Pohnkarum 
itnnm  Deum  ptitrem,  iltituque  JUium  unigeni' 
tam^  una  cum  Saucto  Spintu^  ex  sacra  scrips 
tura  ronfiientum.  They  were  exterminated 
out  of  Poland  in  1655;  since  which  timo 
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ihey  have  been  chiefly  ehekered  in 
Holland,  where,  thoo^h  their  public  meet- 
iogshave  been  prohibited^  they  iind  meansi 
lo  conceal  themselves  under  ihe  names 
of  Arminians  and  Anabaptists^ 

SOLIFIDIANS.  Those  who  rest  on 
f&ith  alone  for  salvation,  \«ithout  any  con- 
nexion with  works;  or  who  judge  them- 
selves to  be  Chbist's  because  they  believe 
they  are* 

SOMPNOUR.  (Chancer.)  An  officer 
employed  to  summon  ddinc^uenls  to  ap- 
pear in  ecclesiastical  courts^  now  called  an 
apparitor. 

80N  OF  GOD.  (See  Jesus,  LordA  The 
Son,  which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father, 
begotten  from  everlaf^linj^  of  the  Father, 
ihe  very  and  eternal  Goo,  and  of  one  snb- 
Btance  with  the  Fathkh,  took  naans nature 
in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  her 
substance ;  so  that  two  whole  and  perfect 
natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and 
Manhood,  were  joined  topelher  in  one  per- 
son, never  to  be  divided^  vv  hereof  is  one 
Christ,  very  God  and  very  Man  ;  who 
truly  su  lie  red  J  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
bnned,  to  reconcile  his  Father  to  us,  and 
to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original  gnjil, 
but  also  for  actual  sins  of  men.^ — ArUcte  U. 
He  is  the  true,  proper,  and  only  son  of  God  j 
begotten  **from  ihe  beginniiii:;''  *'  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world  ■  {I  Pel.  i.  20. 
1  John,  i.  1):  as  he  **came  down  from 
heaven''  (John.  vi.  38),  where  he  had 
'*  glory  with  the  Father,"  *^  before  the 
world  was'^  (John,  xvii.  5)  ;  as  he  i&  him- 
self called  God,  "  one''  with  the  *'  Fa- 
ther'- (John,  X,  30),  beinj;  of  the  same  Di- 
vine essence  communicated  to  him  (Matt. 
xl  27.  John,  V.  26  ;  xiii,  3  ;  xvi.  16.  Rom. 
xiv.  9),  and  exercising  a  power  above  that 
of  all  created  beings  (Eph.  i.  2 1.  Heb.  i.  2. 
13,  1  Petiii.  22).  By  him  the  world  and 
"all  things  were  made'  (John,  i.  3,  10. 
Col.  L  16.  Heb.  i.  2,  10)^  ^-  by  whom  are 
all  things'^  (1  Cor.  viil  6),  for  '*  He  is  be- 
fore all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  con- 
6151^'  {Col.  i,  17),  ^' All  things  are  put  in 
subjection  under  his  feet.'^  and  '■*  nothing 
is  left  that  U  not  put  under  him'^  (Heb.  li. 
8.  Ps.  viii.  6.  1  Cor.  xv.  27.  Eph.  i.  22). 
Of  the  manner  and  nature  of  this  genera- 
tion we  are  ignorant,  and  must  not  endea- 
vor to  be  wise  above  what  is  wriliea.  We 
Bud  our  LoBD  declared  by  prophecy  to  be 
a  '^  son  begotten"  (Ps.  ii.  7).  and  acknow- 
ledged, by  inspiration,  as  ^'  the  only  begot- 
ten Son-*  (John,  iii,  16.  i.  N.  1  John,  iv. 
9).  That  he  is  ^'  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God,  the   lirst-born  of  (or  before)  every 


creature,  for  by  him  were  all  thiogi  at* 
ated"  (Col.  i.  15,  ]6)  ;  and  whothgA '^b»> 
ing  in  the  form  of  Goo,''  *^  the  brigkoM 
of  his  glory,  and  the  express  icnagftof  lii 
person*'  (Heb.  i.  3),  was  witbonl  *'TOblit*y 
equal  to  God'*  (Phil.  ii.  6),  That  ht  ''9 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Fathkh'*  (JohOr  i^  l^jji 
and  is  ^^  one"  with  him  (John,  x.  30).  T" 
similes  were  imagined  by  the  aDeteftlij_ 
elucidate  this:  as  the  sun  producing ti^ 
— a.  fountain  its  streams.  &c. ;  but  too  wmk 
caution  cannot  be  u*ed  oti  this  sul  ^ 
things  are  conceived  or  uiierad  b^ 
rogatory  to  the  ineffable  nature  «i<ci  i^-^^ 
liar  attributes  of  the  Divine  majesty. 

He  was  foretold   in  Scripture  is  "tin 
Son  of  God'^  f  Luke,  i.  35),  and  acknuw* 
ledged  on  earth — by  men  in'»'-"^^  j'^'"' 
xvL  16.  John,  i.  34  ;  xx.  31. 
^by  devils  (Matt.  viii.  29.     ::.. 
Luke,  iv.  41) — and  by  the  wor!  i 
xiv.  33.    John  J.  49,     xi.27Va- 
be  in  heaven  (Rev.  ii.  18).      ' 
addresses  God  as  his   **  Fa  « i 
xiv.  36^  &c.),  and  claims  lo  hitjj*t?ll  ltn*  uw 
from    men  (John ♦   v.    18,    22-2.'>;  ix.  J* 
whh  37),  though  for  this  he  %vafl  accoiali 
by  the  Jews,  of  blasphemy  (John,  x.  K; 
XIX.  7).    He  is  the  only  Sow  also,  by  m* 
son  of  his  resurrection  from  the  d€iad,  ^wf 
being  none  but  him  begotten  by  such  fl* 
aeration, 

SORTES.     A  method  f-^  -«-— Tfioo  b«»' 
rowed   by   some    super  kirintiBi 

from  the  heathen,  and  a^ — ...„!.;d  bjfi^ 
veral    councils.      The   heathen^  OMMI 
Virgil  at  hazard,  took  the  first  wonu  Aft 
found  as  indicating  future  evants,  asi' 
process  they  called  Sorten  Viripli 
superstitious  imitators  of  this  cusioid 
the  Bible  in  the  same  way,  and  called 
divinations  SorU*  iocirtt, 

SOUTHCOTTIANS.  Th#  d#todaJ  loft- 
lowers  of  one  Johanna  Southccvt,  a  servMl 
girl  at  Exeter,  who,  towards  tba  chm  d 
the  last  century,  ^ve  beraelt 
woman  in  the  wildernesa.  too 
the  Apocalypse,  and  declarid 
held  converse  with  spirits,  ^cknI 
and  with  the  Holv  Qiiost  moit 
gave  t^aled  papers,  which  we 
her  *' seals,*'  to  her  foUoweii*,  wl 
10  protect  them  from  o 
and  the  next.     In  1814,  t,  i.* 

indulgence   and  want  of   exercise 
habit  of  body  which  gave  her 
anoe  of  pregnancy,  fthe  annouoctd 
the    mother  of  the  appronehttie  Sk 
She  died,   however,   and   \wr  buily 
opened,  revealing  the  real 
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^ppSftrance ;  but  her  death  and  burial  did 
^  not  undeceive  her  followers,  though  no  re- 
tion  of  ibeir  leader  has  yet  taken 

}P1RR.     The  high  jpyramidal  capping 

Iroof  of  a  lower     The    earliest   spires 

existing  in  England  are  Early  Kngliish; 

in  ihis  Biyle,  a«  well  as  in  the  iiext»  or 

dnaetnc^  it  h  generally  of  (he  form  called 

oacb.     In  the  Det-oraled,  the  broach 

1  the  parapelted  spire  occur  inditterent* 

in  the  Perpend icularr  the  latter  almost 

slusively,  though  there  is  a  large  portion 

[Leioeetershire  and  Northamplon^bire  in 

'  'eh  Perpendicular  broaches  are  not  uii- 

~eomronn.    Many  of  our  lofiiest  i?pire»  were 

formrrly  of  timber,  covered  with  lead :  such 

I  WM  the  apire  of  St.  Paul's  caihedral^  the 

hicbest  in  the  kingdom ;  such  is  Btill  the 

'  remarkable  twisted  spire  of  Chesterfield. 

SeTCfiil  smaller  spires  of  this  kind  remain 

»lhe  ftOQihern  counties,  but  the  perish- 
enesB  of  the  material  has  led  to  ihe  da- 
ir.tioQ  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
,  loem, 

SPONSORS.  In  the  administration  of 
baptism,  these  have  from  time  immemo- 
rial held  a  disiinguidhed  and  important 
place.  Various  titles  have  been  given 
them  significative  of  the  portion  ihey 
hold,  and  the  dutiee  to  which  they  aro 
pledged.  Thus  they  are  called  gponmrs^ 
I  liecaiis«  in  infant  baptism  they  respond  or 
Mltwer  for  the  baptized.  They  are  ^re- 
[  tim^  in  virtue  *>f  the  security  given  through 
them  to  the  Churchy  that  llie  baptized  shall 
be  '*  Tirtunusly  brought  up  lo  lead  a  godly 
And  a  Christian  lite?'  And  from  ihe  spi- 
ritual atfinity  here  created,  by  which  a  re- 
•pooMbility  almost  parental  is  undertaken 
by  the  sureties  in  the  future  training  of  the 
baptized,  the  terms  godfather  and  godmo- 
tktf  have  taken  their  rise. 

(For  the    rubrics   and    canona  on  thia 
I  tobject  see  Godjiither.) 
■K|d   the  ancient  Church   they  reckoned 
^Bie  eon»  of  sponsors:   1.  For  children^ 
^Mlo  could  not  renounce,  or  profess,  or  an- 
swer  for  themselves.     2,  For  such  ail  alt 
^rsons,  as  by  reason   of  sickness  or  in- 
Urmity  were  m  the  same  condition  as  chiU 
djeti,   incapable   of  answering  for  them- 
•elves.  3.  For  all  adult  persons  in  general. 
The  sponsors  for  children  were  obliged 
to  answer  lo  all  the  interrogatories  nsually 
made  in  baptism,  and  then  to  be  the  guar- 
dians of  iheir  Christian  education.  In  most 
ca*e*,  parent.4  were  sponsors  for  their  own 
children  ;  and  th*  exiraoniinary  cases  in 
wJiick  ih^y  weri  pn^seuttni  by  others  were 


such,  where  the  parent  could  not  or  would 
not  perform  that  kind  olTice  for  them  :  as 
when  slaves  were  presented  for  baptism 
by  their  masters;  or  chihlren^  whose  pa- 
rents were  dead,  were  brought  by  any 
charitable  persons,  who  would  lake  pity 
on  them  ;  or  children  exposed  by  their  pa* 
rents,  who  were  sometimes  taken  up  by 
the  holy  virgins  of  the  Church,  and  by 
them  presented  unto  baptism.  In  the^e 
cases,  where  strangers  became  sureties  for 
chiidren,  they  were  not  obliged,  by  virtue 
of  iheif  suretyship,  lo  raainlaii}  them  ;  but 
the  Church  was  charged  with  this  care, 
and  they  were  supported  out  of  the  com- 
mon slock.  All  that  was  required  of  such 
epoDsors  was,  first,  to  answer  to  the  seve- 
ral interrogatories  in  baptism ;  and,  se- 
condly, to  lake  care,  by  good  admonitions 
and  instructions,  that  they  performed  (heir 
part  of  the  covenant  ihey  engaged  in. 

The  Esecond  sort  of  sponsors  were  to 
answer  for  such  adult  persons  as  were  in- 
eaple  of  answering  for  themselves.  These 
were  such  as  were  suddenly  struck  speech* 
less,  or  seized  with  a  frenzy  through  the 
violence  of  some  distemper,  and  the  like. 
And  they  might  be  baptized,  if  their  friends 
could  testify  that  they  had  beforehand  de* 
sired  bapiiiim.  In  which  case  the  same 
friends  became  sponsors  for  them,  making 
the  very  same  answers  for  them  that  ihey 
did  for  children. 

The  third  sort  of  sponsors  were  for  sueh 
adult  persons  as  were  able  to  answer  for 
themselves;  for  these  alao  had  there  sure-^ 
ties,  and  no  persons  anciently  were  bap- 
tized without  them.  It  was  no  part  of  the 
office  of  these  sponsors  to  answer  to  the 
interrogatories  made  in  baptism  :  the  adult 
persons  were  to  answer  for  themselves, 
according  to  that  plain  sentence  of  the 
gospel,  *'  He  is  of  ago,  let  him  answer  for 
himself.^'  The  only  business  of  sponsors, 
in  this  case,  was  lo  be  guardians  of  tiieir 
spiritual  hie,  and  to  take  care  of  their  in« 
siruction  and  monds,  both  before  and  after 
baptism.  This  office  was  chietiy  imposed 
upon  the  deacons  for  the  men,  and  the 
deaconesses  for  the  women. 

Anciently,  there  was  no  prohibition  of 
any  sorts  of  men  from  performing  this 
cbariiabie  office ;  excepting  only  catechu- 
mens, energuraens, heretics,  and  penitent*; 
that  is,  persona  who  as  yet  were  never  in 
full  communion  with  Ihe  Church,  or  such 
aa  bad  forfeited  the  privileges  of  bap- 
tism and  Church  communion  by  ilieir 
crimes  or  errors;  such  per^on^  bong 
dedcned  iuGapuble  of  aj»aisiing  others,  who 
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stood  in  need  of  assistance  themselves. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  the 
Council  of  Mentz  forbad  fathers  to  be 
sponsors  for  their  own  children:  and  this 
was  the  first  prohibition  of  this  sort. 

It  is  observable,  that  anciently  no  more 
than  one  sponsor  was  required,  namely,  a 
man  for  a  man,  and  a  woman  for  a  woman. 
In  the  case  of  infants,  no  regard  was  had 
to  the  difference  of  sex :  for  a  virgin  might 
be  sponsor  for  a  male  child,  ana  a  father 
for  his  children,  whether  male  or  female. 
This  practice  was  confirmed  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Mentz,  upon  a  reason  which  is  some- 
thing peculiar:  for  they  concluded,  that, 
because  there  is  but  one  God,  one  faithj 
and  one  baptism,  therefore  an  infant  ought 
to  have  but  one  sponsor. — Bingham. 

STALLS.  In  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church,  certain  seats  constructed  for  the 
clergy  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and 
intended  for  their  exclusive  use.  These 
stalls  are  placed  in  that  portion  of  the  build- 
ing called  the  choir,  or  the  part  in  which 
divine  service  is  usually  performed. 

The  same  word  is  also  used  to  signi^ 
any  benefice,  which  gives  the  person  hom- 
ing it  a  seat,  or  stall,  with  the  chapter,  in  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 

STANDING.  The  posture  enjoined  by 
the  Church  at  several  parts  of  divine  service, 
as,  for  instance,  at  the  exhortation  with 
which  the  service  of  morning  and  eve- 
ning commences,  and  at  the  ecclesiastical 
hymns.  In  the  primitive  Church  the 
sermon  was  listened  to  standing;  and  in 
some  churches  the  people  stood  pray- 
ing on  the  Lord's  day,  and  during  the 
fifty  days  after  Easter,  because  it  was  not 
then  so  fitting  to  look  downwards  to  the 
earth,  as  upwards  to  their  risen  and  ascend- 
ed Lord. 

STATIONS.  The  weekly  fasts  of  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday.  Station,  in  the  Romish 
Church,  denotes  certain  churches  in  which 
indulgences  are  granted  on  certain  days. 
It  is  also  a  ceremony  wherein  the  clergy 
^o  out  of  their  choir  and  sing  before  an 
image. 

STEEPLE.  The  tower  of  a  church  with 
all  its  appendages,  as  turret,  octagon,  and 
spire. 

STEPHEN,  ST.  STEPHEN'S  DAY.  A 
festival  of  the  Christian  Church,  observed 
on  the  26th  of  December,  in  honor  of  the 
protomartyr,  St.  Stephen. 

STOLE,  or  ORARIUM.  A  long  and 
narrow  scarf  with  fringed  extremities,  that 
crossed  the  breast  to  the  cirdle,and  thence 
descended  in  front  on  botn  sides  as  low  as 


the  knees.  Tlie  deacon  wore  it  over  ths 
left  shoulder,  and  io  the  Latin  Chaich 
joined  under  the  right  arm,  but  in  the 
Greek  Church  with  its  two  extremities, om 
in  front  and  the  other  hanging  down  his 
back.  The  word  ^^t*;  was  sometimes  thrice 
embroidered  on  it  instead  of  crosses.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  vestments  used 
by  the  Christian  clergy,  and  in  its  mystieil 
signification  represented  the  yoke  of  C bust. 
— Palmer. 

STOUP.  A  basin  to  receive  holy  water, 
often  remaining  in  porches,  or  in  some 
other  place  near  the  entrance  of  the  choich, 
and  towards  the  right  hand  of  a  person 
entering. 

SUBDEACONS.  An  inferior  order  of 
clergy  in  the  Christian  Church,  so  called 
from  their  being  employed  in  sobordioatioB 
to  the  deacons. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  this  order  ia 
any  writers,  is  about  the  middle  of  tbe 
third  century,  when  Cyprian  lived,  who 
speaks  of  subdeacons  as  settled  in  the 
Church  in  his  time.  The  author  of  the 
''  Constitutions"  refers  them  to  an  aposto- 
lical institution,  and  brings  in  St.  Thonis 
the  apostle,  giving  directions  to  bishops  for 
their  ordination.  But  in  this  he  is  siosuUr, 
it  being  the  general  opinion  that  sowet- 
cons  are  merely  of  ecclesiastical  inatitn- 
tion. 

As  to  their  office,  it  was  to  fit  and  pie- 
pare  the  sacred  vessels  and  utensils  of  the 
altar,  and  deliver  them  to  the  deacons  in 
the  time  of  divine  service ;  but  they  weie 
not  allowed  to  minister  as  deacons  at  the 
altar;  no,  not  so  much  as  to  come  vithio 
the  rails  of  it,  to  set  a  paten  or  cup, 
or  the  oblations  of  the  people,  thereoo. 
Another  of  their  offices  was,  to  attend  the 
doors  of  the  church  durins  the  commoQioa 
service.  Besides  which  ofiSces  in  the 
church,  they  had  another  out  of  the  chaicb, 
which  was  to  carry  the  bishop's  letters  or 
messages  to  foreign  churches.  As  to  their 
ordination,  it  was  performed  without  impo- 
sition of  bauds,  and  the  ceremony  consisted 
in  their  receiving  an  empty  paten  and  cap 
from  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and  an  eirer 
and  towel  from  the  archdeacon. 

The  singularity  of  the  Church  of  Rone 
was  remarkable  in  keeping  up  to  the  ex- 
act number  of  seven  subaeacons ;  whereas 
in  other  Churches  the  number  was  indefi- 
nite. 

The  employment  of  the  subdeacons  in 
the  Romish  Church  is  to  take  care  of  the 
holy  vessels,  to  prepare  and  pour  wiier 
upon  the  wine  in  the  chalice,  to  sing  the 
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«t  folemn  mafisesjo  britip  and  hold 

book  of  ihe  gospeljs  lo  the  deacon,  lo 

it  to  the  prie&t  lo  kig^t  to  carry  the 

in  procepsiotis,  and  to  receive  the 

itations  of  ihe  people.    The  bishop,  when 

be  confers  the  order  of  stibdeacon,  causes 

the  oundidiile  to  lay  his  hands  on  a  cup 

a&d  paten^  both  emniy,  saying  to  him  at 

tlt#  fiafne  time,  '^  Videte  cujuft  roinisteriom 

TobiA  traditur,"  &c.     ''Take  care  of  the 

ministry  which  i^commitled  toyourcharge, 

mod  pre^m  youri^elf  unto  God  in  such  a 

ittaniier  as   may  be  agreeable   to  hitn.^^ 

^■ber  which  the  candidate  lays  hi»  hand  on 

^^b  epiRtiea,  and  the  bishop  say^,  ''  Receive 

^Bg  book,  and  the  power  of  reading  the 

^^^Biitles  in  the  holy  Church  of  God.*'    The 

^ei^n  to  be  ordained  must  present  himself 

clothed  in   a  white   albe,  and  hold  Lag   a 

lighted  taper  in  his  right  hand.     After  the 

litanies,  kc,  the  bishop  clothes  him  with 

the  amicit^  saying^  **Accipe  amicium,  per 

qnem  designatur  castigatio  vocia,*'  that  is, 

**  Receive  the  araict,   which  denotes  the 

bridle  of  speech,"     He  then  puis  the  mani* 

ee  on  his  left  arm,  telling  him  that  it  signi- 
»  the  fruit  of  good  works ;  and  ch>the$ 
i  JtetP  with  the  dalmatica^  letting  him  know 
■Ma  it  ifl  the  garment  of  joy. 
^^■rhe  office  of  subdeacon  does  not  sub* 
^Bi  in  the  Chnrch  of  England — Bingfiam. 
HiUBLAPSARIANS.     Hiose   who   hold 
^nU  God  permitted  the  first  man  to  fall  into 
trmnagresFion  without  absolutely  predeter* 
mining  his  fall ;  or  that  the  decree  of  pre- 
cleftttnaiion   regards  man  aR  fallen,  by  an 
mbuse  of  that  freedom  which  Adam  fiadT 
into  a  state  in  which  all  were  to  be  left  to 
neoeseary  and  unavoidable  ruin,  who  were 
not  exempted  from    it  by  preaestination. 
(See  SuprnlapsnrumA.) 

SUBSTANCE.  In  relation  to  the  Goo- 
uriD,  that  which  forms  the  Divine  e&*ence 
or  beinis; — that  in  which  the  Divine  aitri- 
bntes  inhere.  In  the  lantfnatre  of  the 
Church,  and  agreeably  wiih  Boly  writ^ 
CitKtsT  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  suUiance 
h  the  Fatiifr,  bein^ be^tten,  and  there- 
partaking  of  the  Divine  essence;  not 
n  •  -5  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
s»    (See  Homooiuion^  Person^ 
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SESSION,  APOSTOLICAL,  or  UN- 
IR  V  PTE D .     (See  Apostoltail  Sucui- 
sum.)    The  doctrine  of  a  re^^ular  and  con- 
tinued transmission  of  mitiisterial  authority ^ 
in  the  succession  of  bishops,  from  the  apos- 
>  ties  to  any  subsequent  period.     To  under- 
flimnd  thi^,  it  \^  neces«iary  to  premise^  that 
\  power»of  the  ministry  can  only  come 


from  one  pource^ — the  ^reat  Head  of  the 
Church-  By  his  immediate  aclR  ihe  apos- 
tles or  first  bishops  were  constituted^  and 
they  were  empowered  to  send  other?,  as  he 
hau  sent  them.  Here  then  was  created 
ihe  first  link  of  a  chain  which  was  de- 
stined to  reach  from  Chkist^s  asceni^ion 
to  his  second  coming  to  judge  the  world. 
And  as  the  ordaining  power  was  confined 
exclusively  to  the  apostles  (see  EpmO' 
pocy)^  no  other  men  or  ministers  could  pos- 
sibly exercise  it :  from  ihem  alone  was  to 
be  obtained  the  authority  to  feed  and  go- 
vern the  Church  of  all  ftiture  ages,  liy 
the  labors  of  the  apostles,  the  Church  ra* 
pidly  spread  through  ihe  then  known 
world,  and  with  this  there  ^ew  up  a  de- 
mand for  an  increase  of  pastors.  Accord- 
ingly j  the  apostles  ordained  elders  or  pres- 
byters in  all  churches:  but  the  powen 
pven  lo  these  terminated  in  themselves; 
theyr  could  not  communicate  them  lo  others, 
A  few  therefore  were  consecrated  to  the 
sanne  rank  held  by  the  apoailes  themselves, 
and  lo  these  the  full  authority  of  the  Chris- 
tian mtnistrv  was  committed  qualifying 
them  to  ordain  deacons  and  presbyters, 
and.  when  necessary,  to  impart  their  full 
commis^^ion  to  others.  Here  was  the  se- 
cond link  of  the  chain.  For  example; 
Paul  and  the  other  apostolic  bishops  were 
the  first.  Timothy,  Titus,  and  others,  who 
succeeded  to  the  same  ministerial  powers, 
formed  the  second.  A  third  series  of  bi- 
shops were  in  like  manner  ordained  by 
the  second,  as  lime  advanced,  and  a  fourlli 
series  by  ine  third.  And  here  the  roadef 
will  perceive  what  is  meant  by  uninter* 
rupitd  succemouj  viz.,  a  perfect  and  unbro- 
ken transmissioti  of  the  original  mtnitfterial 
commission  from  the  apostles  to  their  suc- 
cessors, by  the  progressive  and  perpetual 
conTevaiice  of  their  powers  from  one  raoo 
of  bii^hops  to  another.  The  process  thus 
established  was  faithfully  carried  on  in 
every  branch  of  the  universal  Church. 
And  as  the  validity  of  the  ministry  de- 
pended alto£Fether  on  the  legitimacy  of  us 
derivation  from  the  apoMles,  infinite  car© 
was  taken  in  the  consecration  of  bis^hops, 
to  see  that  the  ecclesiastical  pedigree  of 
their  consecrations  was  regular  and  indis- 
putable. In  case  that  any  roan  broke  in 
upon  the  apostolicalsuccession,  by '* climb- 
ing up  some  other  way,''  he  was  instantly 
deposed.  A  great  part  of  the  ancient 
canons  were  made  for  regulating  ordina- 
tions^ especially  those  of  bishops ,  by  pro- 
viding that  none  should  be  ordained,  except 
in  «jitfmordinaxy  oaaea,  by  lesa  than  Ihiea 
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bishops  of  ihe  same  province ;  ihat  strange 
bishops  should  not  be  admilted  lo  join  with 
those  of  ihe  province  on  such  occasion9. 
bur  those  only  who  were  neighborB  and 
well  known,  and  the  validity  of  whose 
orders  waa  not  dispmed.  The  care  thus 
taken  in  the  early  aj^es  to  preserve  invio- 
late the  succession  from  the  apostles,  has 
been  maintained  in  all  Churches  down  to 
the  pretient  day.  There  are  in  existence, 
catalogues  of  bishops  from  ihe  year  t846 
back  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  These  cata- 
logues are  proofs  of  the  importajice  always 
attached  by  the  Church  to  a  regular  gene- 
aloi^y  in  her  bishops.  And  iheyj  as  well  as 
thelivins?  bishops  them  selves /are  proofs  of 
the  reality  of  an  apostolical  succession. 
It  has  been  well  remarked^  that  Christ 
Jescs  has  taken  more  abundant  care  to 
ascertain  the  succession  of  pastors  in  his 
Church,  than  ever  was  taken  in  relation  lo 
the  Aarouical  priesthood.  For,  in  this  cafe, 
the  iiuccession  is  trausmillecl  from  seniors 
to  juniors,  by  the  most  public  and  solemn 
action,  or  rather  series  of  actions,  that  is 
ever  performed  in  a  Christian  Church  ;  an 
action  done  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  at- 
tested by  great  numbers  of  the  most  authen- 
tic witnessesi  as  consecrations  ahvays  were. 
And  we  presume  it  cannot  bear  any  dis- 
pute, but  that  it  is  now  more  easily  to  be 
proved  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  canonically  ordained,  than  that  any 
person  now  living  is  the  son  of  him  who  la 
called  his  father:  and  that  the  f^ame  might 
have  been  said  of  any  archbishop  or  bishop 
that  ever  sat  in  that  or  any  other  episcopal 
see  during  the  time  of  his  being  bishop. 

Such  then  is  un interrupted  succession: 
a  fact  to  which  ever>'  bishop^  priest^  and 
deacon,  in  the  wide  world,  looks  as  the 
ground  of  validity  in  his  orders.  Without 
this,  all  distinction  belweeea  a  clergyman 
and  a  layman  is  utterly  vain,  for  no  secu- 
rity exists  that  heaven  will  ratify  the  acts 
ol  an  illegally  constituted  mmister  on 
ea  ft  h ,  Without  i  t ,  ord  t  n  at  ion  con  fers  n  one 
but  humanly  derived  powers. 

Tlie  following  acute  observation  occurs 
in  Morgan's  **  Verities  : '' 

The  succession  of  Canterbury*  from  Au- 
guatine^  i,d.  697,  to  Tilloison,  1691,  in- 
cludes seventy-nine  archbishops,  giving 
each  an  average  reign  of  less  than  four- 
teen years.  The  view  in  which  some  per- 
sons, opposed  to  the  indispensability  of 
the  apostolic  succession  try  to  place  il — as 
a  single  chain  of  single  links,  from  some 
one  single  apostle,  of  which  one  link,  warn- 
ing or  brokenj  breaks  the  succession — if 


very  contrary*  to  the  facts  to  be  illniUstti 
is  yet  very  original  Grant  each  mpotfk  lo 
have  founded  twenty  cbtircfaet,  berf  tm 
at  least,  ah  origine,  two  hundred  and  fofif 
successions  apostolically  comnipri<-f^l. 
Considering  how  these  have  repr 
themselves  a  thousand-fold,  and  ih  i'  > 
episcopal  link  scicceedeti  the  laM  ha  p&lf 
licly  as  kings  iheir  predecessors,  the  *'  owf 
chain^'  is  not  a  very  fortunate  cwiiipftn*on. 

SLIFFRAGANS.  The  word  pn^riy 
signiiies  all  the  provincial  bishopo  wbout 
under  a  metropolitan,  and  they  are  e«Utd 
his  sulTragans,  because  he  has  power  lo 
call  ihem  to  his  provincial  synods  to  gitt 
their  sutTrages  there. 

The  chorepiscopi  have  been  lot^  «l 
aside,  who  had  been  for  many  am  vud 
bishops,  of  which  we  will  gire  toia  ihifl 
account : 

The  bishopj  who  was  the  sapremt  d 
the  whole  diocese  in  eccleeiasiical  tSta^j 
did  generally  reside  in  the  city  vtuh  hw 
presbyters,  and  when  disabled  by  old  ip?, 
or  any  other  infirmity,  to  inapeet  lod 
govern  the  Church,  lie  usually  chow  * 
coadjutor  to  astsist  him.  and  tui»  perMm 
often  succeeded  him  in  the  bi*hcmnc. 
Afterwards,  when  Chrialianity  spma  il* 
self  into  many  towns  and  vtllaM  il  a 
great  distance  from  the  city,  and  Wie  rrBiii- 
ber  of  the  converteil  heathens  daitv  lo- 
crea^ed,  it  was  thought  6t  io  ei&m 
another  assisiaut,  who  was  caJieil  cboi^ 
piscopus,  or  a  country  bishop,  a«  tk#  mud 
Itself  imports,  who  was  really  a  bishcp  la 
order,  and  not  a  mere  presbjrler.  h  i* 
true  he  was  inferior  to  the  city  bidbop^ 
but  still  he  was  a  bbbop^  and  mo  ofiet 
was  to  inquire  into  the  behavior  aad  m^ 
rala  of  the  country  clergy,  and  to  see  ib^t 
no  pennons  but  such  as  were  duly  qoali* 
6ed  should  be  let  into  tbe  mintftiy« 
They  had  power  to  confinn  in  coatitit 
churches,  and  to  »it  and  vote  in  oouaviu 

in  their  own   namr*      '^ nsigbl  Ofdiia 

readers  and  subdr  '.  not  pivibl* 

(era  and  deacons  v. ........  ..«e  bialioo*i li- 
cense. But^  by  the  Council  of  LttOdiooa, 
their  power  was  diminished ;  for  it  w 
decreed  by  that  couticti  ikat  bbbipi 
should  not  be  in  conniry  villagoa,  bilT^ 
siting  presbyters  should  be  in  thetff  tooik 
However,  their  power  was  nan  vapmwmtA 
at  once;  it  sank  by  degreea^  ami  wtnh 
wards  in  the  tiinth  ceniury  it  cmm  w 
nothing;  and  then  it  was  p|«iefid«d  ibff 
were  not  bishops,  but  pnsabylefa.  afid  ^ 
the  whole  order  was  tec  mMm  in  the  Waa* 
em  Church.    In  the  veij  begionitif  dl  iki 
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nmrion  Kere.  vk-,  an.  26  Henry  VUL 
14,  an  act  passed  to  restore  this  order 
men    under    the   name  of   mitTragaii 
The  preamble  recites,  that  good 
beefi  made  for  electing  and  con- 
archbishops  and  bishops^  but  no 
was  made  for  sulTragans,  which 
been  accustomed  here  for  the  more 
iy  adminislratirm  of  the  sacraments, 
olber  devout  things,  £ic.;  therefore  it 
enacted    that   tlie  places   following 
aid  be  the  sees  of  biiiinop's  sufffagans: 
iford,    Berwick »    Bridgewalefj    Bristol, 
abridge,   Colchesterj    Dover,  St.    Ger- 
ttn,     Guilford,    Gloucester,    Grantham, 
11,  Huntingdon,  Isle  of  Wight,  Ipswich, 
easier,  Marlborough,  Moulton,  Notting- 
Penrithj  Southampton,  Shaftesbury, 
Bw&bury,    Taunton,    Theiford.      The 
tiop  of  each   diocese  shall   by  petition 
enl  two  persons  to  the  kinir,  whereof 
^vhall  allow  one  to  be  the  sutfra^an,  and 
Rupon  direct  his  mandate  to  the  arch- 
liop  to  contiecrate  him,  which  was  to  be 
one  after  this  manner:  fifBt  it  recites  that 
bishop  having  informed  the  kitig  that 
^wanted  a  sotTra^an,  had  therefore  pre- 
ed    two    persons   to    him    who   were 
lliHed  for  ihal  oflice,  praying  that  the 
;  would  nominate  one  of  them;  there- 
he  nominated  P>  S,  being  one  of  the 
ons  presented,  to  be  suffragan  of  the 
of  Ipswich,  requiring  the  archbishop 
^con^ecrate  him.    The  bishop  thus  con- 
crated  was  to  hare  no  greater  authority 
than  what  was  limited  to  him  by  com- 

imimion  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
ftnd  was  to  last  no  longer,     (t  is  true  (his 
(  met  was  repealed  by  1  &  2  Philip  &  Mary, 
cap.  8;  but  it  was  revived  by  1  Elizabeth, 
^^ugh  never  put  in  practice  t^ince  that 

^KJFFRAGE,  A  vote,  token  of  as'^ent 
^Hi  approbation,  or,  as  in  public  worships 
^Ik  united  voice  and  consent  of  the  people 
*  fn  the  petitions  offered, 
i  The  term  is  also  used  in  the  Prayer 
Book  to  designate  a  short  form  of  petition, 
A9  in  the  litany.  Thus,  in  the  order  for 
consecration  of  bishops,  we  read  that 
He  litany  as  then  used,  after  the  words, 
at  it  may  please  thee  to  illuminate  all 
lops,-^  &c.,lho  proper  jw^rag-f  shall  be, 
bat  it  may  please  ttiee  to  ble^s  this  our 
elccied/"  &ic.  The  versieles,  im* 
ily  after  the  creed,  in  morning  and 
prmyer,   are    also    denominated 

if  DAY,      (See   LnuP^   Day,)      The 
» retained  the  name  Sunday,  or  Dtu 


Soli9.  in  compliance  with  the  ordinary  forms 
of  speech  :  llie  first  day  of  the  week  being 
80  called  by  the  Rom  ant*,  because  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  sun. 

Besides  the  most  solemn  parts  of  Chris- 
liaa  worship,  which  were  always  performed 
on  Sundays,  this  day  was  distinguished  by 
a  peculiar  reverence  and  respect  expressed 
towards  it  in  the  observation  of  siome  spe- 
cial laws  and  custom^.  Among  these  we 
may  reckon,  in  the  first  place,  those  i m  |)erial 
laws,  which  suspended  all  proceedings  at 
law  on  this  day,  excepting  only  such  as 
were  of  absolute  necessity,  or  eminent 
charity,  such  as  the  manumission  of  slaVes, 
and  the  like.  This  was  the  same  respect 
that  the  old  Roman  laws  paid  to  the  hea- 
then festivals^  which  were  exempted  from 
all  other  judicial  business,  except  in  eases 
of  necessity  or  charity.  Neither  wrns  it 
only  business  of  the  law.  but  all  secular 
anu  servile  employments  thai  were  super- 
seded on  this  day,  still  excepting  acts  of 
necessity  and  mercy,  Constantine,  indeed* 
allowed  works  of  husbandry,  as  earing  and 
harvest,  to  be  done  on  Sundays:  but  this 
permist-ion  was  never  well  approved  of  by 
the  Church,  which  endeavored  to  observe 
a  just  medium  in  the  observation  of  the 
Lord's  day,  neither  indulging  Chri^'ians 
in  unnecessary  works  on  that  day,  nor 
wholly  restraining  them  from  workmg,  if 
a  great  occasion  required  it. 

Another  thing  which  the  Christian  laws 
look  care  of,  lo  secure  the  honor  and 
digrtity  of  the  Lord's  daji  was,  that  no 
ludicrous  sports  or  games  should  be  fol- 
lowed an  this  day.  There  are  two  famous 
laws  of  the  two  Theodosiuses  lo  this 
purpose,  expressly  forbidding  the  exercise** 
of  gladiators,  stage^phiys,  and  horse  races 
in  ine  circus,  lo  be  exhibited  lo  the  Chris- 
tians, And  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws, 
these  sorts  of  diven*ions  were  universally 
forbidden  to  all  Christians,  on  account  of 
the  extravagances  and  blasphemies  that 
were  committed  in  them.  But  all  such 
recreations  and  refreaJimenls,  as  tended  to 
the  preservation  or  conveniencv  of  the  lile 
of  man,  were  allowed  on  the  Ijurd's  day. 
And  therefore  Sunday  was  always  a  day 
of  feasting,  and  it  was  never  allowable  lo 
fa!*t  thereon,  not  even  in  Lent, 

The  great  care  and  concern  of  the  pri- 
mitive thristians,  in  the  religious  obser- 
vation of  the  IBRD'S  day,  appears,  first, 
from  their  constant  attendance  upon  all 
the  solemnities  of  public  worship,  from 
which  nothing  but  sicknes*,  imprisonment. 
baai&hment^  or  some  great  necessity,  could 
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detain  them :  secondly,  from  their  zeal  in 
frequenting  religious  assemblies  on  this 
day,  even  m  times  of  the  hottest  persecu- 
tion, when  they  were  often  beset  and 
seized  in  their  meetings  and  congregations: 
thirdly,  from  their  studious  observation  of 
the  vigils^  or  nocturnal  assemblies,  that 
preceded  the  Lord's  day:  fourthly,  from 
their  eager  attendance  on  sermons  in 
many  places,  twice  on  this  day ;  and  their 
constant  resorting  to  evening  prayers, 
where  there  was  no  sermon :  lastly,  from 
the  severe  censures  inflicted  on  those  who 
violated  the  laws  concerning  the  religious 
observation  of  this  dayj  such  persons 
being  usually  punished  with  excommuni- 
cation, as  appears  from  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  and  the  canons  of  several 
councils. 

In  the  Romish  Breviary  and  other  offices, 
we  meet  with  a  distinction  of  Sundays 
into  those  of  the  first  and  second  class. 
Sundays  of  the  first  class  are,  Palm  Sun- 
day, Easter  Day,  Advent,  Whitsunday,  &c. 
Those  of  the  second  class  are  the  common 
Sundays  of  the  year. — Bingham, 

SUPEREROGATION.  In  the  Romish 
Church,  works  of  supererogation  are  those 
good  deeds  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  performed  by  saints,  ocer  and  above 
what  IS  required  lor  their  own  salvation. 
These  constitute  an  inexhaustible  fund,  on 
which  the  pope  has  the  power  of  drawing 
at  pleasure,  lor  the  relief  of  the  Church, 
by  the  application  of  some  portion  of 
this  superabundant  merit,  to  meet  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  spiritual  worth  of  any  of  its 
members. 

On  this  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
our  Church  thus  speaks  in  the  fourteenth 
article: — **  Voluntary  works  besides,  over 
and  above  God's  commandments,  which 
they  call  works  of  supererogation,  cannot 
be  taught  without  arrogancy  and  impiety ; 
for  by  them  men  do  declare,  that  they  do 
not  only  render  unto  God  as  much  as 
they  are  bound  to  do,  but  that  they  do 
more  for  his  sake  than  of  bounded  duty 
is  required  ;  whereas  Christ  saith  plainly, 
'When  ye  have  done  all  that  are  com- 
manded to  you,  say.  We  are  unprofitable 
servants.'  '*' 

The  works  here  mentioned  are  called 
in  the  Romish  Church  likewise  by  the 
name  of  "  counsels "  and  "evangelical  per- 
fections," They  are  defined  by  their 
writers  to  be  "good  works,  not  com- 
manded by  Christ,  but  recommended;" 
rules  which  do  not  oblige  all  men  to 
follow  them,  under  the  pain  of  sin ;  but 


yet  are  usefiil  to  carry  them  on  to  s 
sublimer  degree  of  perfection  than  is  ne- 
cessary  in  order  to  their  Balvation.  Bd: 
there  are  no  such  coonseU  of  perfectioa  it 
the  gospel ;  all  the  rales,  set  to  us  in  it 
are  in  the  style  and  form  of  prec^; 
and,  though  there  may  be  some  aciioDi  oi 
more  heroical  virtoe,  and  more  enblHiie 
piety  than  others,  to  which  all  men  an 
not  obliged  by  equal  and  general  roles; 
yet  such  men,  to  whose  circamstances  and 
station  they  belong,  are  strictly  oblbed 
by  them,  so  that  they  should  sm  if  thej 
did  not  put  them  m  practice. — Dr.IMoBt. 
Bp,  Burnet. 

SUPRALAPSARIANS.  The  way  in 
which  they  understand  the  divine  de- 
crees, has  produced  two  distinctions  of 
Calvinists,  viz.,  Sublapsarians  and  Sopra- 
lapsarians.  The  former  term  is  derived 
from  two  Latin  words,  «tf6,  below  or  after, 
and  laptm^  the  fall ;  and  the  latter  irom 
supra,  above,  and  lapsus,  the  fall.  The 
Sublapsarians  assert,  that  Goo  had  mly 
permitted  the  first  man  to  ftJl  into  tiaos- 
^ression,  without  absolutely  predeteimio- 
ing  his  fall ;  their  system  of  decrees,  coo- 
corning  election  and  reprobation,  being, 
as  it  were,  subsequent  to  that  eveot  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Supralapsarians  main- 
tained that  God  had,  from '  all  etenitr, 
decreed  the  transgression  of  man.  The 
Supralapsarian  and  Sublapsarian  scbemes 
agree  in  asserting  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination, but  with  this  difference,  tnat  the 
former  supposes  that  God  intended  to 
glorify  his  justice  in  the  condemnation  of 
some,  as  well  as  his  mercy  in  the  salvatioo 
of  others;  and  for  that  purpose  decreed 
that  Adam  should  necessarily  fall,  and  by 
that  fall  bring  himself  and  all  his  ofispring 
into  a  state  of  everlasting  condemnation. 
The  latter  scheme  supposes,  that  the  de- 
cree of  predestination  r^ards  man  as 
fallen  by  an  abuse  of  that  freedom  which 
Adam  had,  into  a  state  in  which  all  were 
to  be  left  to  necessary  and  unavoidable 
ruin,  who  were  not  exempted  from  it  bj 
predestination. 

SUPREMACY.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Hale  says.  The  supremacy  of  the  crown 
of  England  in  matters  ecclesiastical  is  a 
most  indubitable  right  of  the  crown,  as 
appeareth  by  records  of  unquestionable 
truth  and  authority. — 1  H.  H.  75. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  says.  That  bj 
the  ancient  laws  of  this  realm,  this  king- 
dom of  England  is  an  absolute  empire  aird 
monarchy,  consisting  of  one  head,  which  is 
the  king;  and  of  a  body  consisting  of  se- 
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rinembers,  which  the  law  diTidelh  inlo 

parts,  the   clerg)'   and   laity,  both  of 

next  and  immediately  under  God^ 

^ect  and  obedient  to  the  head, — 5  Co.  8, 

V<y 'if  cine. 

I  Church  of  England,  the  sovereign 
mgnrded  as  bein<^  over  all  persons, 
lover  all  causes^  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
Hj  supreme.  On  (his  head  an  objection  is 
i  a^inst  the  Chua^h  of  England^ as  if 
p  ministers  derived  their  authority  from 
Icrown.  This  objection  is  thus  answered 
fPalmer:  1.  We  must  tnturf  upon  it  that 
I  principles  of  the  Church  of  England^  with 
Brence  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  ma- 
ftte  in  ecclesiastical  atlairs,  cannot  be 
Bfinined  in  any  way  by  die  opinions  of 
^ers,  or  the  preambles  of  acts  of  par- 
aent.  We  nowhere  subscribe  to  either 
or  the  other.  2.  The  opinioei  of  the 
flporal  power  itself  as  to  its  own  nutho- 
in  ecclesiastical  affaire,  and  its  acts  in 
ordance  with  such  opinions,  are  per- 
tly distinct  from  the  principles  of  the 
lirch  of  England  on  ibese  points.  We 
not  bound  to  adopt  such  opinions,  or 
ate  such  acts  of  temporal  rulers,  nor 
to  approve  every  point  of  the  exist- 
Iaw.  3,  The  clergy  of  England,  in 
nawledging  the  supremacy  of  the  king, 
153 1 J  did  so,  as  Burnet  proves,  with 
i  important  proviso,  **  quardumper  Ckristi 
I  HcH ,""'  which  originai  condition  is  ever 
^  mmoted  in  our  acknowledgment  of 
Toyal  supremacy.  Consequently  we 
no  authority  to  the  prince,  except 
Ht  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
%}[  tho!-e  rights,  liberties,  iurisdiciions, 
spiritual  powersj  '*  which  the  law  of 
II5T  confers  on  his  Church.''  4.  The 
BTCh  of  England  believes  the  jurisdic- 
I  and  commission  of  her  clergy  to  come 
,  God,  by  apostolical  succession,  as  is 
at  from  the  ordination  service,  and 
lb«en  proved  by  the  Papist  Milner  him- 
T  ("Letters  to  a  Prebendary,''  Let  8): 
)  it  is  decidedly  the  doctrine  of  the  great 
Boritv  of  her  theologians,  5.  The  acts 
£ogiidh  monarchs  tiave  been  objected 
of  of  their  views  on  the  ,*ubject.  We 
^not  bound  to  subscribe  to  those  views, 
acts  were  wrong  in  any  case,  we 
Ipproved  them,  though  we  may 
den  obliged  by  circumstances  to 
'  sabmit  to  intrusions  and  Ui^urpations.  But 
^ipce  this  is  a  favorite  topic  with  Roman - 
|H^  let  us  view  the  matter  a  little  on  an- 
HHtr  side*  1  ask,  then,  whether  the  par- 
^M^ments  of  France  did  not,  for  a  long 
aehefl  of  years,  exercise  junsiUclion  over 


the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  com- 
pelling the  Roman  bishops  and  priests  of 
France  to  give  the  sacrament  to  Jan^enists, 
whom  they  believed  to  be  heretics  ?  Did 
they  not  repeatedly  jud^e  in  questions  of 
faith,  viz.,  as  to  the  obligation  of  iho  bull 
^'  Onigenittis  !'^  Did  they  not  take  cogni- 
zance of  questions  of  faith  and  discipline 
to  such  a  degree^  that  they  were  said  to 
resemble  **a  school  of  theology  !'■  I  n^k 
whether  the  cfergy  of  France  in  their  con- 
vocations were  tiot  whotiu  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  kin^t  '^'^^^  could  pres<"ribe  their 
subjects  of  debate,  prevent  them  from  de- 
bating, prorogue,  di-ssolve,  &c.1 

Ditl  they  not  repeatedly  beg  in  vain  from 
the  kings  of  France,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  to  be  permitted  to  hold  provincial 
synods  for  the  suppression  of  immorality* 
heresy,  and  infidelity?  Is  not  this  liberty 
still  withheld  from  them,  and  from  every 
other  Roman  Church  in  Europe  I  I  fur- 
ther ask  whether  the  Emperor  Joseph  11. 
did  not  entiave  the  trhurches  of  Germany 
and  Italy?  Whether  he  did  not  suppress 
monasteries^  suppress  and  unite  bishop* 
rics?  Whether  lie  did  not  suspend  the 
bishops  from  conferring  orders^  exact  from 
them  oaths  of  obedience  to  all  his  mea- 
sures present  and  future,  issue  roynl  de- 
crees for  removing  images  from  churches, 
and  for  the  regulation  of  divint^  worship 
down  to  the  minutest  points,  even  to  the 
number  of  candles  at  mas?;?  Whether  he 
did  not  take  on  himself  to  sUence  preach- 
ers who  had  declaimed  against  persons  of 
unsound  faith?  Whether  he  did  not  issue 
decrees  against  the  bull  "  Unigenituj^^* 
thus  interfering  with  the  doctrinal  tlecision 
of  the  whole  Roman  Church?  1  ask 
whether  this  conduct  was  not  accurately 
imitated  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tu«*cany, 
the  King  of  Naplet*,  the  Duke  of  Parma: 
whether  it  did  not  become  prevalent  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  Roman  Church; 
and  whether  its  eliects  do  not  continue  to 
the  present  day?  I  again  ask,  whether 
'*  Organic  Articles^'  were  not  enacted  by 
Bonaparte  in  the  new  Gal  lie  an  Church, 
which  placed  ever3'thing  in  ecclesiafitioal 
a^airs  under  the  government?  Whether 
the  bishops  were  not  forbidden  by  the  em- 
peror to  confer  orders  without  the  permis- 
sion of  government;  whether  th«  obvious 
intention  was  not  to  place  the  priests,  even 
in  their  spiritual  functions,  unaer  the  civil 
powers  ?  And,  in  fine,  whether  these  ob- 
noxious ^*  Organic  Articles  ■  are  not,  up  lo 
the  present  day,  in  almost  every  point  in 
force  1    I  again  inquire  whether* the  order 
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of  Jesuits  was  not  suppresned  b^  the  mere 
civil  powers,  in  Portugal,  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  &c.  'j  whether  convents,  monasteries, 
confraternities,  friars,  and  monks,  and  nuns, 
of  every  sort  and  kind,  were  not  extingnish- 
ed,  suppressed,  annihilated  by  royal  com- 
mission, and  by  the  temporal  power,  in 
France,  Germany)  Austria,  Italy,  Sicily, 
Spain.  Portugal,  &c.,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  petitions  and  protests  of  the  pope  and 
the  bishops?  I  again  ask,  whether  the  King 
of  Sicily  does  not,  in  his  "  Tribunal  of  the 
Monarchy."  up  to  the  present  day,  try  ec- 
clesiastical causes,  censure,  excommuni- 
cate, absolve?  Whether  this  tribunal  did 
not,  in  1712,  give  absolution  from  episco- 
pal excommunications;  and  whether  it 
was  not  restored  by  Benedict  XII.  in  1728? 

Is  there  a  Roman  Church  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  where  the  clergy  can 
communicate  freely  with  him  whom  they 
regard  as  their  spintual  head ;  or  where  all 
papal  bulls,  rescripts,  briefis,  &c.,  are  not 
subjected  to  a  rigorous  surveillance  on  the 
part  of  government,  and  allowed  or  disal- 
lowed at  its  pleasure?  In  fine,  has  not 
Gregory  XVI.  himself  been  compelled,  in 
his  encyclical  letter  of  1832,  to  utter  the 
most  vehement  complaints  and  lamenta- 
tions, at  the  degraded  condition  of  the  Ro- 
man obedience?  Does  he  not  confess  that 
the  Church  is  "  subjected  to  earthly  consi" 
derations j^^  *'  reduced  to  a  base  servitude j" 
'•'the  rights  of  its  bishops  trampled  on?^^ 
These  are  all  certain  facts :  I  appeal  in 
proof  of  them  to  the  Roman  historians, 
and  to  many  other  writers  of  authority ; 
and  they  form  but  a  part  of  what  mi^ht  be 
said  on  this  subject.  Romanists  should 
blush  to  accuse  the  Church  of  England  for 
the  acts  of  our  civil  rulers  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  They  should  remember  those 
words,  "  Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the 
beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt 
thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out 
of  thy  brother^s  eye." 

But  it  will  be  objected,  all  this  was  con- 
trary at  least  to  the  principles  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  while  English  theologians, 
on  the  contrary,  exaggerate  the  authority 
of  the  civil  magistrate  in  ecclesiastical 
afiairs.  We  admit  unequivocally,  that 
some  of  our  theologians  have  spoken  un- 
advisedly on  this  subject.  But  what  of 
that?  Can  they  have  gone  further  than 
the  whole  school  of  Gallican  writers,  of 
modern  canonists,  and  reforming  theolo- 
gians, in  the  Romish  Church,  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  overthrow  the  papal  power,  and 
render  the  Church  subservient  in  all  things 
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to  the  state?  Do  Romanists  imagine  tbal 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  Pitboo 
and  the  Gallican  School,  of  Giannone,yan 
Aspen,  Zallwein,  De  Houtheim,  Ricd, 
Eybel,  Stoch,  Rechberger,  Oberhaarar, 
Riegger,  Cavallari,  TamTOurini,  aixi  fifty 
others,  who  were  tinged  with  the  ?eiy 
principles  imputed  to  us  ?  Do  they  forget 
that  their  clergy  in  many  parts  have  peti- 
tioned princes  to  remove  the  canonical  km 
of  celibacy  ?  In  fine,  is  it  not  well  known, 
that  there  is  a  conspiracy  among  many  of 
their  theologians,  to  subject  the  discipiioe 
of  the  Church  to  the  civil  masistrate?  h 
is  really  too  much  for  Romanists  to  assafl 
us  on  the  very  point  where  they  are  them- 
selves most  vulnerable,  and  where  thef 
are  actually  most  keenly  suffering.  Oar 
Churche9,  though  subject  to  some  iucon- 
venience,  and  lately  aggrieved  by  the  sap- 
pression  of  bishoprics  in  Ireland,  contrary 
to  the  solemn  protests  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  are  yet  in  a  far  more  respectable 
and  independent  position  than  the  Romto 
Churches.  Those  amongst  us  who  main- 
tain the  highest  principles  of  the  s{Hritnal 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  have  reason  to 
feel  thankful  that  we  have  not  yet  fallea 
to  the  level  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

SUPREMACY,  PAPAL.  The  fourth 
Lateran  Council,  in  the  year  1215,  is  the 
first  of  those  called  general,  which  recog- 
nised the  authority  of  the  Roman  see  u 
supreme  over  the  Church.  In  the  fifth 
canon  the  Roman  Church  is  said  to  hare 
''a  principality  of  power  over  all  others, 
as  tne  mother  and  mistress  of  all  Chri5tian 
believers;"  and  all  other  patriarchs  are 
required  to  receive  their  palls  from  the 
Roman  pontiff  The  titles  of  unirersil 
pope  and  universal  patriarch,  first  used  by 
the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  and  after- 
wards applied  indifierently  to  the  bishops 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  as  appears 
by  the  letters  of  the  Emperor  Constaniine 
Pogonatus^  in  Labbe  ana  Cossart,  vol.  n. 
pp.  593,  599,  were  titles  of  honor  and  did 
not  imply  universal  jurisdiction.  There 
was  no  allusion  to  it  in  any  former  general 
council;  so  that,  up  to  1215,  it  was  free  for 
a  man  to  think  how  he  pleased  concern- 
ing it.  And  not  only  were  men  free  to 
deny  the  papal  supremacy,  they  were 
bound  to  resist  and  reject  it;  in  all  places 
where  it  could  not  be  proved  to  have 
been  from  the  be^nning.  For  so  it  was 
decreed  by  the  third  seneral  council  which 
was  assembled  at  Ephesus,  ▲.  d.  431, 
^'  that  none  of  the  bishops,  most  beloved 
of  God,  do  assume  any  other  province  that 
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?•  nnt,  ft  mi  Nva«  not  formerly,  aii<!  from  ibe 
beginning,  pubjecl  lo  himt  or  Ihnse  who 
Wen*  his  predeiH*?ttiors.  But  if  any  have 
SWkiimed  any  Church,  thai  ho  he  forcerl  to 
jf<>*ti»ro  i1,  thai  eo  the  eanon««  or  tire  fuihers 
he  not  tran5^e«5e<lt  nor  worhlly  pri<Je  be 
intro<lucetl  uniler  the  mn!»k  of  this  siicred 
fmiction.  The  holy  general  ^ynod  hath 
iberefore  dec  re  ml.  dial  die  rito»  of  every 
province^  formerly,  and  frorn  llie  begiu- 
nii  '  "  J  injr  to  it,  be  preserved  clear  and 
ill  This  deeree  was  passed  on 

llir  m  r:»v[uii  of  an  attempt  by  the  Palri- 
urch  of  Anitoch  lo  usurp  authority  over 
llie  churches  of  the  bmnd  of  Cyprus, 
which  had  not  been  formerly  undtT  hi;* 
jurtMilTClion,  and  is  worthy  of  notice  to  ihe 
members  of  ihe  Cburi'he«  of  KnyUuul  and 
IreiafiiL  For  a-*  it  i*  beyond  detiialj  from 
ibe  conduct  of  the  British  and  Iri^h  bi- 
iiKops,  ihut  the  Churches  in  t!ie^e  istartds 
knew  no  fubjeeiion  to  Rome  up  to  the 
close  of  the  9\\\h  centuTyT  it  i^  certain  that 
efcry  eterci»*e  of  jtiri^tltPtion  which  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  practised  afterwards,  for  a 
tiv  '    -  kin^domt  was  in  vioLitiun  of 

t\  of  the  Catholic  Chnrrhr  and 

thai  trie  V  hurche?  ht»re  were  merely  act- 
ing in  obedience  lo  thotio  decrees  when, 

af'"*  ^    * '  '  "-it  of  that  cruel  bond- 

8^  ifd  to  release  them- 

Mi.  ,    .  .  ..       1..-..C  is  one  other  ihin^ 

not  anwc»rthv  oi  notice  as  concerns  this 
poifil  V'\  tliM  creed  of  Pope  Pius,  all 
fi  iits   in   ihe    Chnrch    of  Rome 

©n  I  to  acknowledj^easpartofthal 

•^*  fitUh  witliont  which  no  man  can  be 
fsvetf/*  **  the  holy  Catholic,  ApoMolic.  Ro* 
man  Church,  for  the  mother  and  rnislre?^ 
<>f  Jill  Churches/-  h  piiotiid  be  known 
that  ihc  falhc?rf  a«tspmbled  in  the  second 
gcDeral  rotmcilj  Con^iantinople.  a.  jj.  381, 
we  ihe  title  which  in  here  claimed  for 
me  to  the  Church  of  Jonisalem,  as  an- 
,,^  •'  -'  tlieir  synodinal  epi;*tte.  '*V\e 
i<  :f*    the   most  venerable    Cyril, 

IT  I  ^  "•  fff>n,  to  be  bi!*hop  of  the 

C!  Jem,  which  i«  the  mother 

«>(  —See  CoTif.  ii,Ufi6.  Thus 

ibeo    It   appears,    that  in  order  to  obtain 
GOmmtininn  in  Hotnt»  it  i>«    necessary    to 
record   an    opinion   directly    at    variance 
itb  thnt  of  a  general  council  universally 

The  belt  by  which  iKe 
'  fl»e  waj*t. 

\  vvtiiu*  linen  ffarmenl, 
worn  by  the  Chri^^tian  clergy  in  the  cele- 
bration of  ditine  tcr^ices.^ 
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Thi5  habit  seems  lo  have  been  originally 
copied  from  the  veelmenls  of  the  Jewish 
prteBlF,  who,  by  God*«  own  appointment, 
were  to  put  on  a  while  linen  ephod,at  the 
time  of  public  service.  And  itf*  antiouity 
in  the  Christian  Church,  may  be  seen  from 
Gre;2;i»ry  Nazianzen,  who  advised  the 
priestft  to  purity,  because  a  little  spot  i» 
soon  seen  in  a  whit©  garment  j  but  more 
expressly  from  St.  Jerome,  who,  reproving 
ihe  neeJiees  ecniples  of  such  as  opposed 
the  use  of  it,  ^ay^t  *^what  offence  can  it 
be  lo  God,  for  a  bishop  or  prief^t  to  pro- 
ceed lo  the  communion  in  a  white  gar- 
ment?'^ The  ancients  called  this  garment, 
from  its  color,  v4/6o,  the  Albe. 

The  sinrplice  is  white,  to  represient  the 
innocence  and  righteousness  with  which 
(ioTt*n  minister*  ou^ht  to  be  clothed,  A« 
for  the  shape  of  it,  it  is  a  thing  so  perfectly 
iTulitTerpnl,  that  i»o  reason  need  to  be  as- 
pi;»hcd  for  it;  ihonjih  Ihirandus  has  found 
out  one ;  for  that  author  obferves,  ihat^  as 
ihe  ":arroetil5.  used  by  ihe  Jewish  priest- 
hood, were  ;^irl  ligtil  aboirt  them,  to 
signify  the  botidn^e  of  the  law;  so  the 
looseness  of  t!ie  furplices,  ti^ed  by  the 
Christian  priests,  si^^niftes  the  freedom  of 
the  gospel. 

It  id  objected  by  dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  Krjglantf.  ngninst  the  use  of  the 
surplice,  that  it  i«  a  nijrof  Poperj',  and  has 
been  abus^ed  by  the  Papists  lo  superstitious 
arti)  idnlairoits  u^^cs.  But  this  is  no  just 
objection  B«Tnin<t  it ;  for,  if  the  fturplicc,  or 
some  such  white  garment,  was  in  tiFe 
among  the  primitive  Christians*  the  C  ! 
is  JDsitfied  in  following  iheir  exuf 
nolwithsiandinj  the  abuser  thereof  by 
those  of  the  Rorni^h  or  any  other  com- 
munion. 

Whether  the  surplice  should  be  worn  by 
the  preacher  in  the  pulpit  is  a  question 
which  ha*  given  ri»*e,  of  late  years,  to  much 
nn  profitable  controversy.  On  the  siile  of 
wearing  the  surplice,  it  is  said  that  the 
preacher  is  nowhere  in  the  Pn»v*  r  Hunk 
directed  lo  change  his  dress  ;  bti 
hi*  dress  should   be,  as  before  p  ■  \^ 

the  surplice.  On  the  other  hand  u  has 
been  shown,  ihal  before  the  Reformation, 
the  preachers  were  accusiotned  to  wear 
iheir  ordinary  dress  in  the  pulpit,  except 
in  cathedrals  ^nd  collegiate  churches, 
which  custom  ha*  come  down  to  us :  ami 
to  adhere  to  inherited  customs  is  lo  acl  on 
th«  eatholio  principle.  Oti  lhe*e  facts  it 
is  obvious  to  remark;  first,  that  the  ultra- 
Protestants  who  are  very  violent  against 
the  use  of  the  $urpUce  by  the  preacher 
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are,  in  this  instance,  the  Romanizers:  and 
secondly,  that  if  the  surplice  be  not  worn, 
since  no  preacher's  dress  is  appointed  by 
the  Church,  the  preacher  would  be  more 
correct  who  should  appear  in  his  ordinary 
costume.  But  those  who  are  wise  on 
either  side  will,  in  regard  to  a  thing  so 
purely  indifferent,  follow  the  customs  of 
the  place  in  which  they  are  called  to 
ofRciate. 

SURROGATE.  Surrogate  is  one  who 
is  substituted  or  appointed  in  the  room  of 
another.  Thus  the  office  of  granting  li- 
censes for  marriage  in  lieu  of  banns,  being 
in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  by  his  chan- 
cellor, the  inconvenience  of  a  journey  to 
the  seat  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  is  obviated 
by  the  appointment  of  clergymen  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  diocese  as  surro- 
gates, with  the  power  of  granting  such 
licenses,  and  of  granting  probates  ot  wills, 
&c. 

[There  is  no  such  office  in  the  Ameri- 
can Church] 

SURSUM  CORD  A.  (Lift  up  your  hearts.) 
Cyprian,  in  the  third  century,  attested  the 
use  of  the  form  "  Lift  up  your  hearts,''  and 
its  response,  in  the  liturgy  of  Africa. 
Augustine,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  speaks  of  these  words  as  being 
used  in  all  churches.  And  accordingly  we 
find  them  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Anaphora,  or  canon  (or  solemn  prayers), 
in  the  liturgies  of  Antioch  and  Caesarea, 
Constantinople  and  Rome,  Africa,  Gaul, 
and  Spain.  How  long  these  introductory 
sentences  have  been  used  in  England  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  inquire;  we  have  no 
reason,  however,  to  doubt  that  they  are  as 
old  as  Christianity  itself  in  these  countries. 
The  Gallican  and  Italian  Churches  used 
them,  and  Christianity  with  its  liturgy 
probably  came  to  the  oritish  isles  from  one 
or  other  of  those  churches.  We  may  be 
certain,  at  all  events,  that  they  have  been 
used  in  the  English  liturgy  ever  since  the 
time  of  Augustine,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  595. 

It  appears  that  these  sentences  were 
preceded  by  a  salutation  or  benediction  in 
the  ancient  liturgies.  According  to  Theo- 
doret,  the  beginning  of  the  mystical  liturgy, 
or  most  solemn  prayers,  was  that  apostolic 
benediction,  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you 
all."  The  same  was  also  alluded  to  by 
Chrysostom,  when  he  was  a  presbyter  of 
the  Church  of  Antioch.  We  nnd  that  this 
benediction^  with  the  response  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  "And  with  thy  spirit,*'  has  all  along 
preserved  its  place  in  the  East;  for  in 
the  liturgies  of  Cssarea;  Constantinople. 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  it  is  ivniforiQlj 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Anaphora, 
just  before  the  form,  "  Lift  up  your  hearts.^ 
In  E^pt,  Africa,  and  Italy,  me  apostolic 
benediction  was  not  used  at  this  place, 
but  instead  of  it  the  priest  said,  **The 
Lord  be  with  you,"  and  the  people  re- 
plied, "And  with  thy  spirit."  In  Spain, 
and  probably  Gaul,  as  now  in  Englaod, 
there  was  no  salutation  before  the  intro- 
ductory sentences. 

Priest.     Lift    up    your  Sacerdo$.  Samznccr- 

heartfl.  da. 

Answer.    We  lift  them  Respons.  Ilabeinaf  ad 

up  unto  the  Lord.  Domiaam. 

rri£st.      Let    U8     give  &icerdos,  QnXisa  apr 

thanks   unto    our    Loan  mua  Domino  Deo  nwtro. 

God.  Retpons.  Difnitm  «t 

Answer.    Itis  meet  and  Justum  est. 

right  so  to  do.  Pd^UT. 

SUSPENSION.  In  the  laws  of  the 
Church,  we  read  of  two  sorts  of  suspen- 
sion ;  one  relating  solely  to  the  clergy,  the 
other  extending  also  to  the  laiiy.  Thai 
which  relates  solely  to  the  cler^-  is  sus- 
pension from  ofHce  and  benefice  jointly,  or 
from  ofRce  or  benefice  singly ;  and  ma^  be 
called  a  temporary  degradation,  or  depriva- 
tion of  botn.  And  the  penalty  upoa  a 
clergyman  officiating  after  suspension,  it 
he  snail  persist  therein  after  a  reproof  from 
the  bishop  (by  the  ancient  canon  lavr), 
that  he  shall  be  excommunicated  all 
manner  of  ways,  and  every  p>ersoD  who 
communicates  with  him  shall  be  excom- 
municated also.  The  other  sort  of  sus- 
pension, which  extends  also  to  the  laity, 
IS  suspension  ah  in^ressu  ecdcsia,  or  from 
the  hearing  of  divine  service,  and  re- 
ceiving the  holy  communion ;  which  may 
therefore  be  called  a  temporary  excommu- 
nication. Which  two  sorts  of  suspensicn. 
the  one  relating  to  the  clergy  alone,  and 
the  other  to  the  laity  also,  do  herein  agree, 
that  both  are  inllicted  for  crimes  ot  an 
inferior  nature,  such  as  in  the  first  ca>e 
deserve  not  deprivation,  and  such  a^  ii 
the  second  case  deserve  not  excorcmuni- 
cation ;  that  both,  in  practice  at  least,  ar« 
temporary;  both  also  terminate  either  at  a 
certain  time,  when  inflicted  for  such  time. 
or  upon  satisfaction  given  to  the  judge  when 
inflicted  until  something  be  perfonned 
which  he  has  enjoined  ;  and,  lastly,  both 
(if  unduly  performed)  are  attended  with 
further  penalties :  that  of  the  clergy  wi:h 
irregularity,  if  they  act  in  the  mean  time.: 
and  that  of  the  laity  (as  it  seems)  with  ex- 
communication, if  they  either  presiune  to 
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join  in  communion  during  iheir  suspension^ 
or  do  not  in  due  lime  perform  those  things 
which  the  >^uspension  was  intended  to  en- 
force ihe  performance  of. 

SVVKDEXBORGIAxNS.  The  followers 
of  Baron  Ssvedenborg,  who  was  born  at 
.  Slockhohn  in  1688,  nnd  died  in  London  in 
1772,  Thi*  fanatic,  who,  like  Anna  Leese, 
inhiinna  Southcot|  and  many  otfiers  of  ihei 
like  charncter,  declaring  himt^elf  favored 
Mriih  direct  revelations,  and  wiih  ihe  power 
of  seein;;;  and  conversing  with  saints  and 
Bngel5,  nublished  in  14  quarto  volumes  the 
result  of  his  supposed  interviews  with  the 
world  of  spirits.  It  was  not  till  after  Im 
death  that  his  followers  assumed  the  ap- 

renrance  of  a  distinct  and  organized  sect ; 
ut,  in  nS8,  they  began  to  style  them- 
selves "The  New  Jerusalem  Church." 
At  present  there  may  be  some  two  or  three 
lhoii6iii»d  of  this  sect  in  England* 

Hi^  doctrines  are  thus  stated  by  Border: 
1.  That  there  ia  but  one  God,  one  in 
essence  and  one  in  person,  in  whom  there 
is  a  divine  Trinit>',  like  soul,  body,  and 
operation  in  man,  and  that  the  Loho  and 
Saviour  Jcsds  Christ  is  that  one  Gon, 
2  That  the  humanity  derived  from  the 
\  ir-iM  was  euccessively  put  olT,  and  a 
diviue  humanity  put  on  in  its  stead  ;  and 
"  lis  was  the  glorification  of  the  Son  of  man. 
Thai  redemption  consisted  in  the  sub- 
jaj^ation  of  the  powers  of  hell,  whereby 
man  was  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
rila  and  errors,  and  that  it  was  thus  an 
tual  work  on  the  part  of  the  Lord,  for 
"Hie  t>ake  and  happiness  of  man.  4.  That 
faith  alone  does  not  justify  and  save  man; 
but  he  must  have  faith,  charity*  and  good 
work^  5*  That  liie  sacretl  Scripture  is 
divinely  inspired  in  every  particular,  and 
contains  a  natural,  spiritual,  and  celestial 
frense,  and  is  applicable  to  angels  in  heaven, 
as  we?tl  as  to  men  on  earth.  6.  Thai  man 
*»"'•"*,  immediately  after  death,  into  the 
il  world,  leaving  his  body,  which 
.  never  be  resumed,  and  continues,  to 
all  eternity,  a  man  in  a  human  form,  with 
liie  posseffiion  of  all  his  faculties.  7.  That 
ihft  lai^l  judgment  spnkt^n  of  in  the  New 
Tcij^tament  was  eiTected  by  the  Lord  in  the 
fipiritual  world  in  the  year  1757:  the  good 
were  then  elevated  to  heaven,  and  the  evil 
caiit  down  10  helL  Thus  ihe  way  was  pre- 
pared for  the  isecond  advent  of  the  Lord, 
m-hieh  was  a  coming,  not  in  person,  but  in 
the  power  and  glory  of  his  holy  word  ;  and 
a  new  spiritual  intlux  being  communica- 
ted, a  Aw  Chunk  would  thereby  be  esla- 
blitthed. 


SVilBOL,  or  SVMBOLUM*  A  tide 
anciently  given  to  the  Apostles^  Creed,  and 
for  which  (several  reasons  have  been  as- 
signed, Two  of  these  have  an  appearance 
of  probability,  viz.  thai  (I)  which  derives 
it  from  a  Greek  word,  sjgnifviug  a  throw* 
ing  or  easting  together,  and  alleges  that 
the  apostles  each  contributed  an  article  to 
form  the  creed,  forming  their  joint  opinion 
or  counsel  in  an  abridged  formj  and  ('i) 
the  opinion  that  this  creed  was  used  iti 
limes  of  persecution  as  a  watchword  or 
mark  whereby  Christians  (like  soldiers  in 
the  army  J  were  distinguished  from  all 
others.  This  latter  is  the  sense  given  in 
the  short  catechism  of  Edward  VL  1552, 
were  we  read^  *'  i1/.  Why  is  this  abridg- 
ment of  the  tailh  termed  a  symbol*  S.  A 
symbol  if*,  as  much  an  to  say,  a  sign,  mark, 
privy  token,  or  watch wnrcf,  whereby  the' 
soldiers  of  the  same  camp  are  known 
from  their  enemies.  For  this  reason  the 
abridgment  of  the  faith,  whereby  the  Chris- 
tians are  known  from  them  that  are  no 
Chriiitians,  is  rightly  named  a  symbol,** 

The  terra  symbol,  importing  an  emblem 
or  sensible  representation,  is  also  af>plied 
in  the  holy  eucharisl  to  the  sacred  eleinentSt 
which  there  set  forth  the  body  and  blood 
of  CitRLST.     (See  also  Emhltm,) 

SYMPHONY,  In  music,  an  instru- 
mental composition  in  the  form  of  an  over- 
ture, &c.  The  term  is  popularly  applied 
to  short* introductory  movements  on  the 
organ,  before  anthems  and  other  pieuea: 
also  to  any  portiuti  performed  by  the  instru- 
ment without  the  voices,  including  pre- 
ludes^ interhides,  and  postlndes,  t.r  strains 
hefoTt^  in  tkt  midst,  and  at  the  end  of  psal- 
mody, and  other  Church  music. 

SYNOD,  This  is  a  meeting  of  ecclesi* 
aatical  persons  far  the  purposes  of  religion, 
and  comprehends  the  provincial  synods  of 
every  metropolitan,  and  the  diocc!»an  of 
every  bishop  within  their  linvii>  And 
these   are   not   of  the  same  a;  < 

general  councils,  nor  do  their  cai  -'* 

the  whole  Christian  Church,  but  only  ihat 
nation,  province,  or  diocese  where  they 
were  made;  but  if  such  canons  are  agree* 
able  with  the  Scriptures,  and  con  turned 
by  general  councils,  they  are  in  force 
everywhere.  Tho  most  famous  synods 
have  been  held  in  Africa,  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  iialv.  Spain.  It  would  make  a 
very  large  vofunte  lo  treat  pariiculafly  of 
those  synods  which  have  been  held  in  each 
of  those  places,  therefoms  wo  will  refer  lo 
those  which  were  assembled  ht-re  in  Bn- 
lain  :  and  as  to  that  mutter^  we  find  thai  a 
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synod  was  held  here  at  Winchester,  in  the 
lime  of  King  Edgar,  in  which  Archbishop 
Dunstan  was  president.  In  this  synod  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy  was  prohibited. 
There  was  another  held  at  Oxford,  wherein 
Archbishop  Langton  was  president,  who 
divided  the  Bible  into  chapters;  and  in 
this  synod  many  constitutions  were  made 
for  the  better  government  of  the  Church. 
Another  at  Clarendon,  under  Archbishop 
Becket,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  in  which 
some  decrees  were  made  concerning  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  clergy.  Two  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  And  here  we  may  notice 
that  provincial  synods  were  to  be  held 
twice  in  every  year:  this  appears  by  the 
apostolical  canons,  and  likewise  by  those 
made  in  the  Council  of  Nice.  But  this 
being  found  too  hard  a  task  for  bishops 
(who  were  usually  men  in  years),  espe- 
cially where  the  provinces  were  large,  it 
was  disused  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century :  so  that  some  canons  were  made 
for  synods  to  be  held  once  in  a  year,  but 
not  abrogating  the  ancient  custom  to  hold 
them  oftener:  and  this  continued  for  many 
ages :  but  at  last  this  came  in  like  manner 
to  be  neglected,  and  thereupon,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  another 
canon  was  made  in  the  Council  of  Basil, 
for  a  triennial  synod  of  all  the  bishops  of 
every  province  ;  and  in  the  same  council 
there  was  another  canon  for  every  bishop 
to  hold  a  diocesan  synod  once  in  a  year. 
And  even  here  in  Britain,  by  the  ancient 
constitution  of  this  Church,  a  synod  was 
to  be  held  once  a  year,  which  is  now  dis- 
continued, and  thus  the  authority  of  ex- 
amining things  through  the  province,  de- 
volved on  the  archdeacon.  In  a  diocesan 
synod  the  bishop  always  presided,  and  he 
usually  summoned  septem  a  plebe  in  every 
parish  in  his  diocese,  to  whom  he  adminis- 
tered an  oath  to  inquire  into  the  state  and 
condition  of  each  parish  relating  to  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  which  were  called  testes 
synodaleSj  and  these  men  made  their  pre- 
sentments in  writing,  or  viva  voce  in  the 
synod.     (See  Councils.) 

The  form  of  holding  these  diocesan 
synods  was  as  follows; — The  clergy,  in 
solemn  procession,  came  to  the  church  as- 
signed, at  the  time  appointed  by  the  bishop, 
and  seated  themselves  according  to  the 
priority  of  their  ordinations.  Then  the 
deacons  and  laity  were  admitted.  The 
bishop,  or  in  his  absence  the  vicar,  when 
the  office  for  the  occasion  was  over,  made 
a  solemn   exhortation  to   the    audience. 


Then  a  sermon  was  preached;  after  which. 
if  the  clergy  had  any  complaints  to  make, 
or  anything  else  to  offer,  they  were  heard 
by  the  synod.  The  complaints  of  ibe 
clergy  being  over,  the  laity  made  theirs. 
Then  the  bishop  proposed  his  diocesan 
constitutions  to  them.  After  which,  if 
nothing  remained  to  be  done,  he  made  a 
synodical  exhortation,  by  way  of  injunc- 
tion, to  the  clergy:  and  all  conciuded 
with  solemn  prayers  suited  to  the  bosiness. 
The  form  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
day,  called  Benedidto  prima  diei,  was 
this:    ^^Qui   dispersos    Israel    congregat, 

Sse  vos  hie  et  ubique  custodiat  Amen. 
t  non  solum  vos  castodiat,  sed  ovium 
suamm  custodes  idoneos  efiiciat.  Amen. 
Ut  cum  summo  pastore  Christo  de  gregum 
suarum  pastione  gaudeatis  in  ccelo.  Amen. 
Quod  ipse  parare  dignetur,"  &c.  The 
benedictions  of  the  other  days  were  much 
to  the  same  purpose. 

The  common  time  allowed  for  des- 
patching the  business  of  these  synods  was 
three  days;  and  a  rubric  was  settled,  to 
direct  the  proceedings  in  each  of  them. 
But,  if  the  business  could  be  despatched 
in  a  shorter  time,  the  assembly  continued 
no  longer  than  was  necessary. 

The  first  thing  done  in  these  diocesan 
synods,  was  the  bishop-s  making  his  syno- 
dical inquiries,  of  which  the  ancient  forms 
are  still  extant.  Next  the  synodical 
causes  were  heard.  Then  the  bishop  re- 
ported to  his  clergy  what  had  been  de- 
creed in  large  provincial  synods.  And, 
lastly,  he  published  his  ow^n  diocesan  con- 
stitutions, which  being  read,  and  agreed 
to  by  the  synod,  were  from  that  time  in 
force  within  the  diocese,  provided  (hey 
were  not  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  some 
superior  council  of  the  province.  Of  ihe«e 
we  have  several  collections  publisheti  in 
the  volumes  of  the  English  counciU,  and 
many  more  are  still  remaining  in  llie 
bishops'  registers. 

These  diocesan  synods  were  continued 
in  England  till  the  reign  of  Henrj'  Vlll . 
that  is,  till  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation. 

[The  Synodical  action  of  the  American 
Church  is  of  two  kinds,  Diocesan  and 
General. 

The  Diocesan  Synods  or  Conventions 
usually  meet  at  stated  times,  annually, 
and  are  composed  of  the  bishop  or  bishopf, 
clergy,  ex  officio^  under  certain  restrictions 
(as  to  employment,  residence,  canonical 
right,  &c.),  and  lay  deputies,  not  exceed- 
ing four  from  each  parish  entitled  to  a 
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representation*  They  sit  as  one  house , 
the  bif^hop  presidmsr^  ihough  upon  requi- 
silion  the  vole  is  taken  by  ordersT  ^  con- 
currence of  both  orders  bein;^  necessary  \o 
the  passage  of  any  reBolulion  or  canon. 
This  convention  haaleijislalive  control  over 
the  dlocegOj  and  its  reBoluiions  and  canons 
sire  the  law  of  the  diocese.  This  body 
also  dects  all  the  dioeesan  otficerd,  the 
Standing  Coranaitiee,  or  Council  of  Advice 
to  the  Bishop,  the  delegates  to  the  General 
Convention,  and  nominales  to  the  General 
Convention  Trus^tees  for  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

In  case  of  vacancy  in  the  EpiscopalOj 
this  body,  by  the  concurrent  action  of  both 
orders,  elect  a  bishop. 

The  character  and  powers  of  lb e  General 
Convention  may  be  learned  from  the  foK 
lowing  articles  of  the  Constitution  adopted 
in  I78J>. 

Article  L  There  shall  be  a  General 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  Slates  of  America^ 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October,  In 
mery  third  yearj  from    the   year  of  our 

Nbni  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
»rty*one,  and  in  such  place  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Convention;  and  in 
case  there  shall  be  an  epidemic  disease, 
or  any  other  good  cause  to  render  it  neces- 
Bary  to  alter  the  place  fixed  on  for  any 
fiich  meeting  of  the  Convention » the  Pre- 
Biding  Bishop  shall  have  it  in  his  power 
to  appoint  another  convenient  phice  (aa 
near  as  may  be  to  the  place  so  tixed  on] 
for  the  holding  of  such  Cotjventionj  and 
special  nieetinga  may  be  called  at  other 
limes,  in  die  manner  hereafter  to  be  pro- 
vided for;  and  this  Churchy  in  a  majority 
of  the  Dioceses  which  shall  have  adopted 
ihiA  Consiitniion,  shall  be  represented,  be- 
fore they  shall  proceed  to  business;  except 
that  the  representation  from  two  Dioceses 
shall  be  sutlicient  to  adjourn:  and  in  all 
business  of  the  Convention  freedom  of 
debate  shall  be  allowed. 

Akticlk  U.  The  Church  in  each  Dio- 
ces'e  sliall  be  entitled  to  a  representation 
of  both  the  Cler*;y  and  the  Laity,  which 
representation  shall  consist  of  one  or  raore 
depuiiesj  not  exceeding;  four  of  each  order, 
chosen  by  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  j 
and  in  all  i|nestiona.  when  required  by  the 
clerical  ajid  lay  representation  from  any 

I  Diocese,  each  order  shall  have  one  vole; 

iWjld  tho  majority  of  sutrrages  by  Dioceses 

'  «all  be  conclusive  in  each  order,  provided 
such  mrtjoiity  comprehend  a  majority  ol 
the  Dioceses   represented   in   that   order. 
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The  concurrence  of  both  orders  shall  be 
iiece^sary  to  constitute  a  vole  of  the  Con- 
vention* If  the  Convention  of  any  Diocese 
should  neglect  or  decline  to  appoint  clerical 
deputies,  or  if  they  should  nej^deet  or  de- 
cline to  appoint  lay  deputies,  or  if  any  of 
thope  of  either  order  appointed,  should 
neglect  to  attend  ^  or  be  prevented  by  sick* 
ness  or  any  other  acciJent,  such  Diocese 
shall  nevertheless  be  considered  as?  duly 
represented  by  such  deputy  or  deputies  as 
may  attend^  whether  lay  or  clericaL  And 
if,  through  the  neglect  of  the  Convention 
of  any  of  llie  Churches  which  shall  have 
adopted,  or  may  hereafter  adopt,  this  Con- 
stitution, no  deputies,  either  lay  or  clerical, 
should  attend  at  any  General  Convention, 
the  Church  in  such  Dioceses  shall  never- 
theless bo  bound  by  the  acts  of  such  Con- 
vention. 

Article  III.  The  Bishops  of  this 
Church,  when  there  shall  be  ihree  or 
more,  shall,  whenever  General  Conven- 
tions are  held,  form  a  separate  House, 
with  a  f  iyht  to  originate  and  propose  acts 
for  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  De- 
puties, composed  of  clergy  and  laity  ;  and 
when  any  proposed  act  shall  have  passed 
the  House  of  Deputies,  the  same  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  House  of  Bishops,  w*ho 
shall  have  a  negative  thereupon ;  and  ali 
acta  of  the  Convention  shall  be  anlhenti- 
cated  by  both  Houses.  And  in  all  cases, 
the  House  of  Bishops  shall  signify  to  the 
Convention  dieir  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation (the  latter  with  their  reasons  in 
writing)  within  three  days  after  the  pro- 
posed act  shall  have  been  reported  to  them 
for  concurrence ;  and  tn  failure  thereof  it 
shall  have  the  operalion  of  a  law.  Hut 
until  there  s^hull  be  three  or  more  Bishops, 
as  aforesaid,  any  Bishop  attending  a  Gene- 
ral Convention  bimll  be  a  member  fxo/^'o, 
and  shall  vote  with  tiie  clerical  deputies  of 
the  Diocese  lo  which  he  belongs;  ond  a 
Bishop  shall  then  preside. 

Special  meetings  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion may  be  called  by  the  Presiding  Bishop, 
upon  reqnisiiion  or  as^sent  in  writing  of  a 
majority  of  the  Bishops. 

The  General  Ccinvt-nlion  elects  Tratteesi 
for  the  General  Theological  Seminary  at  J 
New  York,  and  abo  elects  the  Board  of  j 
Missions,  to  whom  are  confided  the  do* 
mestic  and  foreign  missionary  operations 
of  the  Church  1 

SVNODALS  and  SYNODATICUM,  by 
the   name,  have  a   plain  relation  to    the-  1 
holding  of^   s)  iiods ;  but    theru   being  no  ' 
reason    why    the    clergy   should  pay  fof 
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their  attending  the  bishop  in  synod,  pur- 
suant to  his  own  ritation,  nor  any  loot- 
steps  lo  be  found  of  such  a  payment  by 
reason  of  the  holding  of  i^ynoos,  the  name 
\a  supposed  lo  hiive  grown  from  this  duty 
being  usually  paid  by  the  clertry  when 
ihey  came  lo  the  synod.  And  this  in  all 
probability  if<  llie  f^^me  which  was  an- 
eietUly  called  catkedraiknm^  as  paid  by  the 
parochial  clergy  in  honor  lo  the  episf^opal 
cbair,  and  in  token  of  subjection  and 
obedience  thereto.  So  it  stands  in  the 
body  of  the  canon  law,  ^'  No  bishop  j?hall 
demand  anythinjz  of  the  churches  but  the 
honor  of  the  cathedraiicum,  that  is,  two 
shillinj*9"  (at  the  mosi^  saiih  the  (iloss, 
for  sometimes  les*  is  given).  And  the 
duty  which  we  call  synodab  is  generally 
such  a  small  payment^  which  payment 
was  reserved  by  the  bishop  upon  settling 
the  revenues  of  the  respective  churches 
on  the  incumbents:  whereas  before  those 
revenues  were  paid  to  the  bishop,  who 
bad  a  right  to  pnrt  of  them  for  his  own 
use^  and  a  right  to  apply  and  dir*tribute 
the  rest  to  such  uses  and  in  such  pro* 
portions  as  the  laws  of  the  Church  di- 
rected.— Gibson. 

Synodals  are  due  of  common  rii^ht  to 
the  bishop  only,  so  that,  if  they  be  claimed 
or  demanded  ny  the  archdeacon^  or  dean 
and  chapter,  or  any  olh#r  person  or  per- 
sons, it  mu^t  be  on  the  foot  of  composition 
or  prescription. — Id. 

And  if  they  be  denied  where  due,  they 
are  recoverable  in  the  spiritual  court. 
And,  in  ihe  time  of  Archbishop  Whitgifi, 
they  were  declared  «pon  a  full  hearing 
lo  be  spiritual  profits,  and  as  such  lo 
belong  lo  the  keeper  of  the  spiritual  see 
vacant. — hi 

Constitutions  made  in  the  provincial 
or  diocesan  synods  were  also  sometimes 
called  synodals,  and  were  in  many  cases 
required  to  be  published  in  the  parish 
churches:  in  this  sense  the  word  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  ancient  directories. 

TAfiERNACLE,  Amon-Mho  Hebrews, 
a  kind  of  building,  in  the  form  of  a  tent, 
set  up  by  the  express  command  of  Goo, 
for  the  performance  of  relin^ious  worsbipj 
sacrifices,  kc,     (Kxod.  xvvi.,  xwii.) 

TAHERNACLES,  FEAST  OK  A 
•olemn  festival  of  the  Hebrews,  observed 
after  harve.si,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
month  Tisri;  instituted  lo  comraemorate 
Ihe  LToodness  of  Cod,  who  protected  the 
Vsraeliies  in  the  wilderness,  and  made 
•  ihem  dwell  in  booths  when  ihey  come  out 
( of  Egypt 


TALMUD  A  collection  of  the  a«- 
trines  of  the  religion  and  morality  ^  Ai 
Jews.  The  origin  of  this  work  is  lifol* 
lows: — 

Jtidah    the  Holy  had  no  * 

pleted   the    Misna^  but  one   '  i, 

jealous  of  his  glory,  pubhshe^i  4111**  »-i»3' 
irarv  traditions ;  a  collection  of  which  wm 
made  under  the  tide  of  Eitravn^mih,  tml 
inserted  with  the  Mtsnu^  in  onler  to  rom- 
pose  one  and  the  same  body  of  law. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  co1IpcIj(W 
made  by  Judah  seemed  to  be  a  compktu 
work,  yet  two  considerablt^  faults  w«t 
observed  in  it :  one,  that  il  was  very  cod- 
fused,  the  author  havin;^  reported  itie 
opinions  of  ditlerent  doctors,  wttHwf 
naming  them,  and  delerminini;  ^^ 
these  opinions  deserved  the  pr**- 
ihe  other    (which  rendered  tV  1 

canon    law    almost  useless)  i« 

too  short,  and  resolved  but  a  *ni;iii  y.M^  oi 
the  doubtful  cases  and  questions  thit  be- 
•jan  to  be  agitated  among  the  Jews. 

To  remedy  these  inconvenience*,  jft* 
chanan,  with  the  assistance  '  '  ^^^^  W 
Samuel,  two  disciples  of  Jo!  v. 

wrote  a  commentary  upon  ti  n 

work.  This  is  called  ihe  Talmud  or  Jerfl* 
salem  ;  either  because  it  was  compoMvJiB 
Judea.  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  tW  r» 
mained  in  that  country,  or  because  it  ^ 
writtea  in  the  common  languagv 
there.  The  Jews  are  not  amcHl  a>l 
the  time  that  ihis  part  of  Uie  Gtmtamy 
which  signifies  Petficfiim^  waj*  inide. 
Some  believe  it  was  iwo  ht  ' 
after  the  deslniction  of  Jeru^ 
reckon  but  a  hundred  and  tnu 
maintain  that  Rab  and  Samu^L  qotl 
Judea^  went  to  Babylon,  in  lb**  •• 
dred  and  nineteenth  year  of 
era.  However,  these  are  v. 
the  second  onler  of  doct  ■ - 
rif^ls,  because  they  compoM  il  tr  »'  > 
(fiee  Gemara.) 

There  was  also  a  defect  ia  Hbm 
lem  Talmud,  for  it  contained  iHi?  ' 
of  but  a  small  number  of  df^!<>fi 
this    reasou    the  Ciemar'  »ii»a 

talors,    began  a  new  v  ni 

traditions.     Rabbi  Asa,  w-iiu  Jif.>»ai 
at   Sora,  near  Babylon,  whef<  he 
forty  years,  produced  a  commentary  \ 
Judah*s  Mii^na.     He  ditl  nnl  firiinbli;] 
his  sons  and  scholars  put  the  la«t  i 
it.    This  is  callf^d  the  rtetnarm,  orTe 
of  Babylon,  which  i**  ri!.*n  rr<»«|  bejiocel 
of  Jerusalem.     It  i->  iecoUeeliH 

containing  the  tradi!  Lanfin  lav  < 
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lie  JTew?,  and  all  ibe  qocstions  relalmg  lo 
lie  Law. 

,  these  two  Talmuds  i?  containei!  the 
ule  of  the  Jewish  religion  as  it  is  now 
essed  by  that  people*,  who  esteem  it 
with  the  law  of  God.  Some  Chris- 
flf»  set  a  great  value  upon  it,  whilst 
others  condemn  it  as  a  dete.-tabia  book, 
and  full  of  blasphemi^'s;  but  a  third  ?ort 
obsierve    a   jnst  medium    belweexi  these 

KORite  opinions, 
'hough  il>e  TalmuJ  was  received  iviih 
eml  applause  by  the  Jews,  yet  there 
Slarted  op  a  new  order  of  doctors,  who 
^ook  its  authority  by  their  doubts.  These 
B  called  Scbarim,  or  opinionalive  doc- 
^and  were  looked  upon  by  the  Jews  a? 
aany  sceptic?^  because  tliey  disputeu 
lioot  coming  to  a  determination  upon 
thing, 

rARt;rM.  So  the  Jews  call  the 
Mee  paraphrases,  or  expositions,  of 
Old  lestumont  in  l!ie  Chahlee  Ian- 
_Hn^Q;  for  the  Jewish  doctor?,  In  order  to 
cnake  the  people  understand  the  text  of 
the  Holy  Scripture  (afler  the  captivity), 
which  was  read  in  Hebrew  in  llieir  syna- 
gogues, were  forced  to  explain  the  law  lo 
tb^m  in  a  language  they  understood:  and 
tbjg  was  the  Chaldean,  or  that  used  in 
fria, 

he  Targums  that  ore  now  remaming 
'  composed  by  different  persons,  upon 
brent    parts  of    Scripture,   and  are   in 
nber  ei^hl. 

|,  The  Tar^nm   of   Onkelos  upon  the 
I  books  of  Moses, 
The  Targura  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel, 
ihe  Prophets,  thai  is,  upon  Joshua, 
ges,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  the  two 
isof  King^,  Isainhj  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
■nd  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets, 
_3.  The    Targnm  ascribed   to  Jonathan 
Uzziel,  upon  the  Lavr. 

The    Jerusalem  Targum,    upon    the 

Law. 

5.  The  Taigum  on  the  dve  lesser  books, 
called  the  Megilloth:  that  is,  Ruth^  Esther, 
Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the 
nentations  of  Jeremiah- 
The  second  Tar^jum  upon  Esther. 
I.  The  Targum  of  Joseph  the  Blind, 
pn  the  book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
r»fbs. 

The  Targum  upon  the  first  and  second 
Ics  of  rhronieles. 

I  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Daniel,  there 

I  Targum  at  all.     Indeed,  a  great  part 

fiiel  and  Ezra  i?  wrillen  originally  in 

and  therefore  there  was  no  need 


of  a  ChaWee  paraphrase  upon  ihem:  but 
Nehemiah  is  written  wholly  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  and  no  doubt  anciently  there 
were  Chaldee  paraphrases  upon  all  the 
Hebrew  parts  of  those  books,  though  they 
are  now  lost. 

The  Targum  of  Onkelos  is,  without 
doubt,  the  mobi  arveient  that  ts  now  eMant, 
He  was  certainly  older  than  Jonathan  Ben 
Uzziel,  the  author  of  the  second  Targum , 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  our  Sa- 
viQL'R^s  lime,  and  who  could  have  no  rea- 
son to  omit  the  Law  in  his  paraphrase,  but 
that  he  fouiid  Onkelos  had  done  thi^  work 
wi[h  success  before  him.  No  Chaldee 
writing,  now  extant,  comes  nearer  the 
style  of  what  is  written  in  that  language 
by  Daniel  and  Ezra,  than  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos.  which  is  a  good  argument  for  its 
antiquity,    h  is  rather  a  version  than  a 

Saraphrase  ;  for  the   Hebrew  text  is  ren- 
ered  word  for  word,  and  for  the  most  part 
with  great  exactness. 

The  Tarjntm  of  Jonathan  Ben  t^zzicl 
upon  the  Prophets,  is  next  to  that  of  On» 
kelos  in  the  purity  of  its  style,  but  not  m 
the  manner  of  its  composure;  for  Jona- 
than lakes  the  liberty  or  a  paraphrast,  by 
enlara;ing  and  addinjj  to  the  text,  and  by 
inserting  several  stones  and  glosses  of  his 
own,  which  are  no  reputation  lolhe  work. 
The  Jews  not  only  give  him  the  preferenca 
to  all  the  disciples  of  Hillel,but  equal  hin!i  \ 
even  to  Moses  himself. 

The  Targum,  ascribed  to  Jonathan  Ben  ' 
Uzziel,  upon  the  Law,  is  none  of  hie,  as 
appears  by  the  style.     Who  was  the  true 
author  of  it,  or  when  it  was  composed,  is  , 
ulterly  unknown,     ll  seems  to  have  laia 
long  in  obhcurity  among  the  Jews  them- 
selves ;  for  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  till  ' 
it  was  published  at  Venice,  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  since ;  and  the  name 
of  Jonathau,  it  is  probable,  was  prefixed  to 
it  for  no  other  reason  than  to  give  it  tha  \ 
more  credit^  and  the  better  to  recommend 
it  by  that  specious  title. 

The  Jerusalem  Targum,  upon  the  Law, ' 
was  so  called,  because  it  was  written  in 
the  Jerusalem  dialect.  There  were  three 
dialects  of  the  Chaldean  language.  The  I 
first  was  spoken  in  Babylon,  the  metropolis  ] 
of  the  A5^?yrian  empire.  'iW  second  wafi] 
the  Commagcnian,  or  Atiliochi:^"  ^ "-''•* 
that  spoken  in  Comm.^gena,  An 
the  rest  of  Syria.  The  third  w.n  ..  ._  . 
rusalem  dialect,  which  was  spoken  by  th«  j 
Jews  after  the  captivity.  The  Babylonian  I 
and  Jerusalem  Jialecis  were  wrtlien  iQi| 
the  same   character:  but  the  Antiocblan  , 
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was  in  a  different,  and  is  the  same  with 
what  we  call  the  Syriac.  The  purest  style 
of  the  Jerusalem  dialect  is,  hrst,  in  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos,  and  next  in  that  of 
Jonathan ;  but  the  Jerusalem  Targum  is 
written  in  a  most  barbarous  style,  inter- 
mixed with  a  great  many  foreign  words, 
taken  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Persian 
languages.  The  Targum  is  not  a  con- 
tinued paraphrase,  but  only  upon  some 
parts  here  and  there,  as  the  author  thought 
the  text  most  wanted  an  explication  ;  and 
sometimes  whole  chapters  are  omitted.  It 
was  written  by  an  unknown  hand,  and 
probably  some  time  after  the  third  cen- 
tury. 

The  fifth  Targum,  which  is  that  on  the 
Megilloth,  and  the  sixth,  which  is  the 
second  Targum  on  the  book  of  Esther,  are 
written  in  the  corrupted  Chaldee  ol  the 
Jerusalem  dialect ;  but  the  author  of  these 
is  unknown.  The  seventh,  which  is  upon 
Job,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  is 
equally  corrupt,  and  said  to  be  written  by 
Joseph  the  Blind,  who  is  as  unknown  as 
the  author  of  the  other  two.  The  second 
Targum  on  Esther  is  twice  as  large  as  the 
first,  and  seems  to  have  been  written  the 
last  of  all  the  Targums,  by  reason  of  the 
barbarity  of  its  style.  The  first  Targum 
upon  Esther  is  a  part  of  the  Targum  upon 
Megilloth,  which  makes  mention  of  the 
Babylonish  Talmud,  and  therefore  must 
have  been  written  after  the  year  of  Christ 
500.  The  last  Targum,  upon  the  first  and 
second  book  of  Chronicles,  was  not  known 
till  the  year  1680,  when  Beckius,  from  an 
old  manuscript,  published,  at  Augsburg 
in  Germany,  that  part  which  is  upon  the 
first  book  ;  tne  paraphrase  upon  the  second 
he  published  three  years  afterwards,  at  the 
same  place. 

TE  DEUM  LAUDAMUS.  {''  We  praise 
Thee,  0  God,"  &c.)  This  sublime  com- 
position has  been  referred  to  several  dif- 
ferent authors.  Some  have  ascribed  it  to 
Ambrose  and  Augustine,  others  to  Am- 
brose alone  ;  others  again  to  Abondius, 
Nicelius,  bishop  of  Triers,  or  Hilary  of 
Poictiers.  In  truth,  it  seems  that  there  is 
no  way  of  determining  exactly  who  was 
the  auttior  of  this  hymn.  Archishop  Usher 
found  it  ascribed  to  Nicelius,  in  a  very  an- 
cient Gallican  psalter,  and  the  Benedictine 
editors  of  the  works  of  Hilary  of  Poictiers 
cite  a  fragment  of  a  manuscript  epistle  of 
Abtjo  Floriacensis,  in  which  Hilary  is  un- 
hesitatingly spoken  of  as  its  author;  but 
Abbo  lived  five  or  six  centuries  after  that 
prelate,  and   therefore  such  a  tradition  is 


most  doubtful.  Some  reasons,  however, 
appear  to  justify  the  opinion,  that  Te  Deum 
was  composed  in  the  Gallican  Church, 
from  which  source  we  also  derive  the  in- 
estimable creed  bearing  the  name  of  Aiha- 
nasius.  The  most  ancient  allusions  to  its 
existence  are  found  in  the  Rule  of  C^sa- 
rius,  bishop  of  Aries,  who  lived  in  the  fifA 
century,  and  in  that  of  his  successor  Au- 
relian.  It  has  been  judged  from  this,  that 
the  Te  Deum  may  prooably  have  been 
composed  by  some  members  of  the  cele- 
brated monastery  of  Lerins,  which  was  no: 
far  from  Aries :  or  perhaps  by  Hilary  of 
Arle.s,  who  seems  to  have  composed  the 
Athana.siaa  Creed,  in  the  fifth  century. 
Another  presumption  in  favor  of  the  same 
notion  is  deducible  from  the  wording  of 
this  hymn.  The  verse,  "  Vouchsafe,  0 
Lord,  to  keep  us  this  day  without  sin/' 
(^'  Dignare,  Domine.  die  isto  sine  peccato 
nos  custodire,'*)  gives  reason  to  think  that 
it  was  originally  composed  for  the  matin, 
and  not  for  the  nocturnal  ofifice,  for  it  ap- 
pears that  the  day  is  supposed  to  have  ac- 
tually commenced.  Now  Cacsarius  and 
Aurelian  both  appoint  Te  Deum  to  be  sung 
in  the  morning,  while  Benedict  directed  it 
to  be  sun^  in  the  nocturnal  office  on  Sun- 
days; and  thence  we  may  observe  that  the 
former  appear  to  have  adhered  closer  to 
the  intentions  of  the  author  of  this  hymn 
than  the  latter ;  and  therefore  they  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  author's  design 
than  Benedict:  and  therefore  the  hymn 
was  probably  not  composed  in  Italy,  hot 
in  Gaul. 

In  the  office  of  matins  this  hymn  occu- 
pies the  same  place  as  it  always  has  done, 
namely,  after  the  reading  of  Scripture. 
The  ancient  pflices  of  the  English  Church 
pave  this  hymn  the  title  of  the  '•  Psalm 
Te  Deum,''  or  the  *'  Song  of  Ambrose 
and  Augustine ''  indifferently.  As  used 
in  this  place,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
responsory  psalm,  since  it  follows  a  lesson; 
and  here  the  practice  of  the  Church  of 
England  resembles  that  directed  bv  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  which  decreed  thai 
the  psalms  and  lessons  should  be  read 
alternately. 

TExMPLARS,  TEMPLERS,  or 
KNIGHTS  9F  THE  TEMPLE.  A  reli- 
gious order  instituted  at  Jerujialem.  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  for  the 
detence  of  the  holy  sepulchre'  and  the 
protection  of  Christian  pilgrims.  They 
were  first  called  the  Poor  of  the  Holy  City, 
and  afterwards  assumed  the  appellation  ol" 
Templars^  because   their  house   was  near 
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Temple.    Tho  order  was  foundetl  bv 

Baldwin  H.,  then  kiny^  uf  Jerusalem,  with 
th©  concurrence    of   the  pope;   and   the 
priricipal  articles  of  iheir  rule  were,  that 
ihey  i^hould  hear  the  holy  ofiices  tli  rough - 
Ottl  every  day;  or  ihal^  when  iheir  mililiiry 
dulieB   8hould   prevent   this,  they   should 
supply  ii  by  a  cerlaiii  number  of  paternos- 
ters ;  I  hat  they  should  ab.staiu  fmm  flesh 
four  dayfe  iu  ihe  week,  and  cm  Friday  from 
ilBgs   and   milk    meals;  that  each  knight 
■Htthl  have  three  borse^^  and  one  squire, 
mKp  that  they  should  neither  hunt  nor  fowl. 
TEfier  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  about  1186, 
'  they  spread  iheraeelve^  through  Geniiany, 
aiid  other  countries  of  Europe,  to  which 
ibey  were  invited  by  the  liberality  of  the 
Christians.     In   the   year  1228,  this  order 
acquired  stability  by  being  confirmed  in 
^1^  Council  of  1  royes,  and  Bubjected  to  a 
Hho  of  discipline  drawn  up  by  St  Ber- 
VSfd.     In  every  nation  they  had  a  particu- 
lar governor,  called  Masterof  the  Temple, 
or  of  the  Mililia  of  the  Temple.    Their 
^and* master  had  his  residence  at  Paris, 
The  order  of  Templars  ilouri&bed  for  some 
lime,  and  acquired^   by  ttie    valor  of  its 
kflight^j  immense  riches,  and  an  eminent 
degree  of  military  renown.     But  as  their 
pro^jieriiy    increased,    their    vices    were 
nmltiplied;   uud   their  arrogance,  luxur)', 
and  cruelly  rose  at  last  to  such  a  great 
height,  that  the  order  was  suppressed  in 
1312- 

TEMPLE.  In  the  Bible,  this  title  gene- 
rally refers  lo  that  housje  of  prayer  which 
Solomon  built  in  Jerusalem,  lor  llie  honor 
and  worship  of  God.  The  name  of  tem- 
ple is  now  properly  used  for  any  church  or 
place  of  worship  set  apart  for  the  service 
of  Almij^hty  God.  Thus  the  services  of 
the  Church  are  frequently  introduced  by 
ihc  words,  *'The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  tern* 

Eie ;  lei  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before 
ifii»"  l[ere»  by  the  word  ''  leraple,^'  al- 
lusion is  made  to  the  church  in  which  we 
have  met  togedier  to  otfer  our  prayers  and 
praise*  to  the  Most  Uu.h. 

TERSANCTUS.  The  Latin  title  of  the 
hymn  in  the  liturgy,  be^iinnin^  **  With 
Angels  and  Archangels,*'  &c.  This  cele- 
brated anthem  is  probably  ihe  most  an* 
cient  and  universally  received  of  all  Chris- 
tian MonjLjS  of  praise.  Its  position  in  the 
established  huirgies  has  always  been  (as 
in  the  Prayer  Book)  a  little  antecedent  to 
tlie  prayer  ol  consecration ;  arid  the  hymn 
itself  doe»  not  appear  in  any  other  otiiee 
than  that  of  the  communion.  The  auti- 
<|iuty  of  lUc  Tenanctusj  and  its  prevalence 


in  the  liturgies  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches,  nalurallv  lead  lo  ihe  conduMon 
that  it  was  derived  from  the  apostolic  age^ 
if  not  from  the  apostles  themselves.  It'ia 
remarked  by  Palraer,  thai  no  liturgy  can 
be  traced  to  antii^uity,  in  which  the  people 
did  not  unite  with  the  invisible  host  of 
heaven  in  chanting  these  sublime  praises 
of  the  Most  High  God,  From  the  testi- 
mony of  Chrysoslom  and  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
lem, we  find  that  the  i^eraphic  hymn  was 
used  in  the  liturgy  of  ADtioch  and  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  fourth  century.  The  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions  enable  us  to  carrv  it  back 
lo  the  ihirtl  century  in  the  East*  It  is  also 
spoken  of  by  Gregory  Xyssen,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  Hilarj-  of  Foicliers* 
Isidore,  and  other  fathers,  as  having  formea 
a  nan  of  the  liturgy.  In  the  liturgy  of 
Milan  it  has  been  used  from  lime  imme- 
morial, under  the  name  of  Tustmion  ^ 
in  Africa,  we  learn  from  Tertnllian,  that  it 
was  customarily  used  in  the  second  cen- 
tury. 

TESTAMENT,  THE  (ILD  AND  THE 
NEW.  The  tide  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
given  to  those  books  which  the  Hebrews 
received  as  sacred  and  inspired  before  tho 
coming  of  our  Lord,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  lhoi?e  sacred  books  which  con- 
tain the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  are  dis- 
linguished  by  the  ap|K^llatiou  of  the  New 
Testament  The  appellation  of  Testament 
is  derived  from  2  Cor.  iii.  U,  U,  in  which 
place  the  worjl  h  n^Xaia  AtaOnKti  and  *)  Kiiii'ii 
^titOfiKHt  are  by  thfe  old  Latin  writers  ren- 
deretl  Anii^juHtn  Tentitmadum  and  Novum 
TrUamnitum.  Although  the  appellation  of 
New  Testament  is  not  given  by  divino 
command  to  the  writings  of  the  evangelbt^ 
and  apostles,  yet  it  was  adopted  in  a  very 
early  age  (according  to  Bishop  ^larsh\  in 
the  second  century.  The  tide  ''New 
Covenant'^  signifies  the  book  which  con- 
tains the  terms  of  the  New  Covenant, 
upon  which  God  is  plear^ed  to  otfer  salva- 
tion to  mankind,  through  the  me  '  '  f 
J£SU0  CuKi:»T.  But  the  word  i 
seems  to  have  been  preferred,  a^  Mii|u>.i.^ 
that  the  Chrtstian's  repentance  is  sealed  lo 
him  as  a  Son  and  heir  of  God;  and  be- 
cause the  death  of  Cnaisr  as  testator  is 
related  at  large  and  applied  iu  i»ur  l>iuiefit* 
(See  dmon  of  Scriptttn                            i.) 

TESTIMONIAL.  A  -ood 

conduct  from  his  college,  ui  irum  iJireo 
beneficed  clerg^tmeui  required  of  every 
one  thai  seeks  to  be  admitted  ihto  holy 
orders,  i^  atoong  the  safeguards  which  Uio 
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Church  has  appointed  for  the  purity  of  her 
ministry.  The  leslinrjoniai  is  directed  to 
the  bishop  to  whon*  nppliralion  is  tnade 
for  oti^ers,  and  is  as  follows: 

**  Whereas  our  welUbeloved  in  CimiST, 
A,  B.,  hath  declared  to  as  his  jnlention  of 
offering  hims^elf  as  canditlale  for  the 
sacred  office  of  [a  deacon],  and  for  that 
end  hath  req nettled  of  u*?  letter*  testimo- 
nial of  his  learning  and  good  beliavior; 
we^  ihereforej  \vho?e  nannes  are  hereunto 
pubftcribed,  do  testify  ihal  the  said  A.  B,, 
having  been  previously  known  to  us  for 
the  space  of  [three]  years  last  past,  hath 
during  that  lime  hved  piously,  soberly, 
and  hone?»tly,  and  diligently  applied  him- 
self to  his  studies;  nor  hath  n©  at  any 
time,  so  far  as  we  know  or  believe,  heldj 
written,  or  taught  anything:  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland:  andj  moreover, 
we  believe  him  in  our  consciences  to  be 
a  pennon  worthy  to  be  admitted  to  the 
sacred  order  of  [deacons].  In  witness 
whereof/'  &c. 

Tl  is  needless  to  add,  that  no  conscien- 
tiouH  man  can  sign  Buch  a  document, 
without  well  weighing  its  term?*  and  ihc 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  on  which  it  is 
required. 

The  apostle  having  laid  it  down  as  a 
standing  canon  in  the  t-hurch,  that  ''  a 
bishop  muM  be  blameless^  and  have  a 
fjood  report  of  them  that  are  without*' 
{l  Tim.  iii.  2,  7),  thence  the  Church  of 
God  ha«,  in  all  ajjes,  taken  especial  care 
to  require  a  sufficient  satisfaction^  that  all 
persons  who  are  to  be  admitted  into  thai 
or  any  other  inferior  order  of  the  clerjryT 
have  such  a  good  report  for  a  pious  and 
virtuous  conversation.  This  Tertullian 
mentions  as  a  very  singular  honor  of  the 
Christian  priesthood.  In  pursuance  of 
which  practice  of  the  ancient  Churchy  our 
Church  of  England  haB  forbidden  the 
bi»hop  to  admit  any  person  into  sacred 
orders,  "except  he  shall  then  exhibit  let- 
ter.^ testimonial  of  his  good  life  and  con- 
versation, under  the  seal  of  some  college 
in  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  where  before  he 
remained,  or  of  three  or  four  grave  minis- 
ters, together  with  the  subscription  and 
testimony  of  other  credible  persons,  who 
have  known  his  life  and  benavior  by  the 
space  of  three  years  next  before.'' — Can. 
33,  The  same  IS  further  provided  for  by 
our  statute  law:  *^  None  shall  be  made 
minister,  unless  he  first  bring  to  the  bishop 
of  thai  diocese,  from  men  known  to  the 
bishop  10  be  of  sound  religion,  a  testimo* 


nial  both  of  hid  honest  life,  and  of  hii 
professing  the  doctrine  expr!*S5ed  iu  ttw 
said   articles,"    13    Eliz,    chap,  xit— Dr 

[Eor  '*  Testimonials'*  required  in  Amf- 
rican  Church,  vide  '^Onlerj*,'-] 

TEXT.  The  letter  of  the  ->- -  <  <-'t^ 
tures,  more  especially  in  th'  n»- 

gnages.  In  a  more  limiiL-!  -,.  ,  iht 
wortl  text  IS  used  for  any  short  sattwwe 
out  of  the  Scriptures,  quoted  in  proof  erf  t 
dogmatic  position, — as  an  aucloritee.  nil 
was  formerly  called, — or  taken  at  tiw 
subject  or  motto  of  a  discourse  from  tht 
pulpit.    Thus  Chaucer  has — 

''  lie  necdcih  noi  lo  speken  \ml  of  jfstoe* 
And  Jet  aurtCfftttM  in  (.JODUES  nftiiic 
To  p^«^chiu{f,  ftiid  to  trole  #k«  of  t\^fts^  * 

And   SO   a   sermon    is  called   '*  Ejpontm 

aucloritatis.** 

The  custom  of  taking  a  te\t  for  i 
sermon  is  probably  coeval  with  lli»I  of 
preaching  set  diticourses ;  and  it  i*  iif«J* 
less  to  rem  ark  j  that  the  use  of  Uxli  ii 
authority  in  doctrinal  points  is  of  the  tery 
essence  of  true  theology,  and  was  ever  ibt 
custom  even  of  those  who,  professing  lh» 
name  of  Christiant^  denied  !he  tniiti  d 
Christ,     Even  the  most  ab-  iiii 

shameless   heretics   quoted  '* 

their  worst  tenets,  A  simple  thrt^iiB. 
therefore,  may  well  be  on  his  guard  %fpM 
receiving  everything  for  which  a  leii  » 
quoted,  remembering  that  the  "•  inspijfi 
writings  are  an  inestimable  treasuif  » 
mankind^  for  so  many  senteucett,  sofflif 
truths.  But  then  the  true  9^-'<-  -f  'H** 
must  be  known;  otherwise.  rO' 

lences,  sn  many  aiJihon/'»d  i.       . 

THANKSGIVING.  (;,■-,„:_'  m  -,  ,i,kiii 
an   essential   part   of  duiMi-  i,  i» 

St,  Paul  expressly  declares  j  'by 

(1  Tim,  ii.  I),  and  has  ever  aji 

of  the  service,  both  of  Jews  .i  -n 

In  our  own  Book  of  Comrofv  \m 

are  many  forms  of  thai  '  *:l- 

lar  and  general:  as  espi  rirf 

thanksgiving,    which   wa^  j| 

composed,  as  is   conjcctur*  <• 

Sanderson)  at  the  last  review,  Ar-i  if- 
pointed  for  daily  use:  and  the  eqchuky 

hymn, always  used  in  th^*  *    '■   —  r-— ^ 

sometimes   with    an  a[ 

and  introduced  with  tht:   .  _.  ,,  ..    . 

*^  Lei  us  give  thank*  unto  nor  LmmCm^ 

'*  It  is  meet  and  right  so  let  di» 

"It  is  very  meett  right,  an  ' 
duty  that  we  should  at  all  lis ' 
seasons  give  thanks/^  &c. 

But  there  are  besides,  panicolw'  tl^^ 
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appoinletl   for    deliverance  from 


tumult^    End 


igKt,  rain  J   famine,  war. 
ilence;  and  there  is  an  entire  service 
of  ihanks^ving  for  wometi  afler  childbirth 

inee  Chinking  of  Wotntn),   and   certain 
mys   on  which  we   commemorate   great 

'  "'"* r    of  tiiir  (liiirch  and  nation, 

1 1  so  with  a  solemn  service  of 

., ,  ^ ^ .     (See  Formx  of  Prn yer. ) 

I       TIIANKl^GlVINc;,    THE    GEXEKAL. 

T!io  "f'MPral  thanksgiving  raa\%  perhaps,  \o 

lipcnr  syperfiuous^  after  wo  have 

I  and  praiseJ  God  in  the  use  of  the 

7p«&lm!)  and  h}fnn$<.     But  it  was  inserted 

I  at  Ihe  Re.Morationj  because   others  com- 

I  plained  it  was  wanting. — Abp,  Seeker, 
After   the    i^eneral    intercession,   there 
follows  likewisie  a  general  ihanki^giving. 
\  For  though  in  the  p«alras  and  hymns  after 
the    le«M>ns,  with  the  several  cloxologies 
iater^per^ed,  we   have  everywhere   *'set 
L^arth  God's  most   worthy  praise, ^^  yet   it 
Hhmed  meet  also^  in  a  distinct  and  appro- 
ramfe    form  of  thanksgiving,  ^'  to  render 
thank"^  hr  the  g^real  benetils  we  have  re- 

iceiveil  at  his  hands,"  which,  according  to 
the  fifj-t  exhortation,  we  therefore  do, 
beginning  with  that  original  blesfiin^, 
•'oar  creation/'  then,  *^  preservaiiotij"  at- 
tended  with  all  ihi'se  secomlarv  benefits 
!  m^d  "  blessings  of  life,"  "but  above  allj" 
Lbecauiie  the  greatest  of  all,  *^our  retlemp- 
I^Kl.-'  attended  with  all  ^*  the  mean«  of 
Hpee  and  hope  of  glorvj"  thus  ascending 
f^mdnally  through  the  fong  ^ale  of  bless* 
iing«  received  at  Goo'j*  hand,  from  tempo- 
re ral  10  spiritual,  from  the  first  to  the  laM, 
;  from  our  coming  forth  to  our  reluming  to 
f  htm  again — Dr.  Bisse. 

Inde«?(U  thin  is  a  more  methodical  sum- 
mary ot  the  several  mercies  of  Gnn  **  to 
D9  and  to  all  men/'  than  we  had  before: 
it    furni:^hes   an   opportunity   of  thanking 
him  more  expreRsily  for  the  late  instances 
of  his  loving  kindness  to  the  members  of 
our  own  congregation  ;  and,  besides,  as  we 
cannot  be  too   thankful   to  Cod,  the  nc- 
*  kiiowledgments.  which  we  offered  up  at 
'  the   beginning   of  the   service*   are  very 
properly  repealed  al  the  end.     For  surely 
we  ought  to  ask  nothing  of  Goo,  without 
,  remembering  wlml  we  have  received  from 
him:   which   naturally   excites   both   our 
faith    and    resit^nation,  and   proposes  the 
way  for  thnt  adrnirablo  rollect.  with  which 
I  we  conclude- — Abp.  Seeker. 
ii      Alter    enumerating    the    blessings    for 
'  which  we  return  our  humble  and  hearty 
thanks,  the  form  from  eucharisric  becomes 
ry.    We  beseech  God  to  make  us 


truly  aensible  of  his  mercies,  and  really 
thankful  for  them,  that  we  may  show  onV 
gratitude,  and  promote  his  glor3%  not  only 
by  celebrating  his  praises  day  by  day  in 
the  public  assemblies  of  the  Church,  but 
by  walking  in  the  paths  of  holiness  and 
righteousness  all  our  lives.  These  peti- 
tions we  enforce  through  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  we  conclude  the 
whole  with  a  doxologyj  in  which  we 
ascribe  to  the  SoK,  with  the  Father  and 
the  Holt  GnosT,  all  honor  and  glory, 
world  without  end*.     Amen, — Skrpficrd. 

THEOLOGY.  (From  tof,  God,  and 
X*y*5,  a  discourse.)  A  discourse  concerning 
Goo,  it  being  the  bosineesa  of  this  science 
10  treat  of  the  Deity-  The  heathens  had 
their  theologues  or  divines,  as  well  as  the 
Chrisliani*;  and  Eusebius  and  Augnstino 
distinguished  the  theology  of  the  heathens 
into  three  sorts:  firet,  the  fabulous  and 
poetical;  secondlyj  natural:  which  was 
explained  by  philosophy  and  physics;  the 
third  was  political  or  civil,  which  last 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  solemn  service  of 
the  gods,  and  m  the  belief  they  hat!  in 
oracles  and  divinations,  together  with  the 
ceremonies  wherewith  they  were  treated 
and  performed. 

Divinity  among  the  Christians  is  divided 
into  po?*ilive  and  f^chola-Htical ;  the  first 
being  founded  upon  fact  and  institution, 
having  the  ScriplureSj  councils,  and  father*, 
for  its  bottom  and  foundation^  and,  pro- 
perly speaking  is  true  divinity :  the  otner. 
called  scholas^tical,  is  principally  supported 
by  reason,  which  is  made  use  of  to  show 
that  the  Christian  theology  contains  no- 
thing inconsistent  with  natural  light;  and 
with  this  view  it  is  that  Thomas  Aquinas 
makes  use  of  the  authority  of  philosopherf*, 
and  arguments  from  natural  reason.becans*? 
he  was  engaged  with  philosophers,  who 
attacked  the  Christian  religion  with  argtt- 
menls  from  those  topics. 

THEOrHORl.  (e«y  and  ^f^^)  Soo 
CArtA/c>/>/io>i, 

TH0MA8.-«ST.  THOMAS  8  DAV.  A 
festival  of  the  Christian  Church,  observed 
on  the  2ysl  of  fVcember,  in  commemora- 
tion of  St.  Thonsas  die  apoMle. 

THOMAS,  ST.,  CHRISTIANS  OF,  who 
are  of  the  Chaldti-an  and  Nesiorian  i^ecl, 
notivith^landtng  the  several  attempts  rnudo 
to  reform  th«'m,  remain  firm  to  iheif 
ancient  customs,  and  if  they  comply  some* 
limes  with  the  popish  mission arie^s  it  is 
btit  an  outward  appearance :  when  they  aro 
desired  to  sub  mil  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
they  answer,  that  as  St,  IVter  was  chief  of 
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thai  Church,  so  St.  Thomas  was  head  of 
theirs,  and  both  Churches  were  indepen- 
dent one  of  another,  and  they  stand  steaci- 
fast  in  acknowledging  the  patriarch  of 
Babylon,  without  minding  the  pope :  they 
hold;  as  Moreri  relates,  Nestorius's  opi- 
nion, receive  no  images,  and  do  not  much 
reverence  the  cross.  They  hold  that  the 
souls  of  saints  do  not  see  God  before  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  allow  three  sacra- 
ments, viz.  baptism,  orders,  and  the  eu- 
charist:  but  even  in  these  they  do  not 
agree,  there  being  several  forms  of  baptism 
in  the  same  Church:  they  abhor  auricular 
confession ;  and  for  their  consecration 
make  use  of  small  cakes  made  with  oil 
and  salt :  the  wine  they  use  is  nothing  but 
water  in  which  they  steep  raisins:  they 
observe  no  age  for  orders,  but  make  priests 
at  seven,  eighteen,  twenty,  &c.,  who  may 
marry  as  often  as  their  wives  die.  They 
administer  no  sacrament  without  their 
fees  or  reward,  and,  as  for  marriage,  they 
make  use  of  the  first  priest  they  meet 
with.  They  have  all  an  extraordinary 
respect  for  the  patriarch  of  Babylon,  chief 
of  tlie  Nestorians,  and  cannot  abide  to 
hear  the  pope  named  in  their  churches, 
where,  for  the  most  part,  they  neither  have 
curate  nor  vicar,  but  the  eldest  presides: 
it  is  true  they  go  to  mass  on  Sunaays,  not 
that  they  think  them.«*elves  obliged  in  con- 
science to  do  so,  or  that  they  would  sin  mor- 
tally ifthey  didnot.  Their  children,  unless 
it  be  in  case  of  sickness,  are  not  baptized  till 
the  fiftieth  day.  At  the  death  of  friends, 
the  kindred  and  relations  keep  an  eight 
days*  fast  in  memory  of  the  deceased :  they 
ob.^crve  the  limes  of  Advent  and  Lent,  the 
festivals  of  our  Lord,  and  many  of  the 
saints-  clays,  those  especially  that  relate  to 
St.  Thomas,  the  Dominica  in  Albis,  or 
Sunday  after  Easter,  in  memory  of  the 
famous  confession  which  St.  Thomas  on 
that  (lay  made  of  Christ,  after  he  had 
been  sensibly  cured  of  his  unbelief:  another 
on  the  lirst  of  Jutie,  celebrated  not  only  by 
Christians,  but  Moors  and  Pagans.  The 
people  who  come  to  his  sepulchre  on  pil- 
grimage, carry  away  a  little  of  the  red 
earth  of  the  place  where  he  was  interred, 
which  they  keep  as  an  inestimable  treasure, 
and  believe  it  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy 
against  diseases:  their  priests  are  shaven 
in  fashion  of  a  cross;  but  Simon  does 
not  charge  them  with  so  many  errors  as 
j\^neses  does,  from  whom  this  account 
WTis  taken. 

THRONE.    The   bishop's    seat   in   his 
cathedral. 


THUNDERING  LEGION.  (See  I/. 
gion.) 

THURIFICATI.  In  limes  of  peraecn- 
tion,  Christians  who  were  broagnt  to  be 
examined  before  the  heathen  tribuoal 
were  permitted  to  escape  punishment  bj 
casting  frankincense  on  an  altar  dedicated 
to  an  idol.  This  was  of  course  an  act  of 
idolatry,  and  amoanted  to  open  and  un-  * 
reserved  apostasy:  some  however  there 
were  who  were  betrayed  into  this  act  br 
present  fear,  rather  than  a  real  wish  K) 
deny  Christ,  and  who  sought  afterwards,  • 
by  a  rigid  penance,  the  peace  of  the  Chorcb. 
These  were  called  TkurifictUi.  (See  Ubd- 
latici  and  SacrUkati.) 

TIARA.  The  name  of  the  pope's  triple 
crown.  The  tiara  and  keys  are  the  bad^ 
of  the  papal  dignity,  the  tiara  of  his  ciTil 
rank,  and  the  keys  of  his  jurisdietion;  for 
as  soon  as  the  pope  is  dead,  his  arms  are 
represented  with  the  tiara  alone,  without 
the  keys.  The  ancient  tiara  was  a  roimd 
high  cap.  John  Xlil.  first  encompassed 
it  with  a  crown ;  Boniface  VIII.  added  a 
second  crown ;  and  Benedict  XIIL  a  third. 

TILES.  The  use  of  ornamental  tiles  ia 
churches  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Norman 
era,  and  was  never  discontinued  till  the 
fall  of  Gothic  art.  A  very  valuable  paper 
on  the  arrangement  of  tiles  by  Lorn  Al- 
wyne  Compton.  will  be  found  in  the 
first  number  of  the  collected  papers  of  the 
Northamptonshire  and  other  architectural 
societies. 

TIPPET.  In  the  74th  canon,  in  which 
decency  in  apparel  is  enjoined  to  minister?, 
it  is  appointee!  that  all  deans,  masters  of 
colleges,  archdeacons,  and  prebendaries, 
in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  (being 
priests  or  deacons},  doctors  in  divinity, 
law,  and  physic,  bachelors  in  divinity. mas- 
ters of  arts,  and  bachelors  of  law,  having 
any  ecclesiastical  living,  shall  usually  wear 
gowns  with  standing  collars  and  sleeves 
straight  at  the  hands,  or  wide  sleeves,  as 
is  used  at  the  universities,  with  hoods  or 
tippets  of  silk  or  sarsenet,  and  square  cap?. 
And  that  all  other  ministers  admitted,  or 
to  be  admitted  into  that  function  shall  also 
usually  wear  the  like  apparel  as  is  afore- 
said, except  tippets  only. 

TITHES,  in  the  religious  application  of 
the  phrase,  is  a  certain  portion,  or  allot- 
ment, for  the  maintenance  of  the  priest- 
hood, being  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce 
of  land,  cattle,  or  other  branches  of  wealth. 
It  is  an  income  or  revenue,  common  both 
to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  priesthood. 

The  priests  among  the  Jews  had  no 
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ite  aUowed  lliem  hi  the  division  of  llie 
l&nd,  ihat  thf»y  micbl  attend  wholly  upon 
divine  service,  and  not  have  their  IbtiughB 
dilferied  by  ihe  business  of  tillage,  or 
<e«ditrir  oatde,  or  any  oiher  secular  em- 

Idoyment.  Their  maintenance  arosechiefly 
fom  the  first-fruitSj  ofTerings,  and  tithes. 

Tb»?  ancieitl  Clirislians,  il  is  generally 
thon::h(,  held  ihe  dirine  ritrht  of  tttkes, 
tbat  i*,  that  the  payment  of  tithes  wan  not 
merely  a  ceremonial  or  pnlilical  command, 
but  *>(  moral  and  perpetual  obligation ; 
iboiigh  Bellarmine,  Selden,  and  others 
place  them  upon  another  foul.  St.  Jerome 
«ij5  exprcpsly,  that  the  law  about  tithes 
(lo  ^hich  ho  athli*  tlrst-frnils)  was  to  be 
onder>tood  to  continue  in  il5  full  force 
in  the  Christian  Chnrch.  And  both  Ori- 
geii  Juid  ^*l.  Augustine  confirm  the  same 
Opinion. 

pnt  \\4,T  then,  were  not  tithes  exacted 
h\  les  at  fir^lj  or  by  the  fathers 

ill  :  _  immediately  following?  For 
il  iff  generally  ;»greed,  that  tithes  were  not 
the  original  maintenance  of  tDiTiistr^n* 
ttndor  ilie  gospel  It  is  answered,  Ursl 
ibml  rilbea  were  paiiJ  to  ih©  priests  and 
Leviten,  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his 
apo*^tlrs:  and  Ihe  ^ynagogne  mit^i  be 
buried,  before  these  things  cnidd  be  orderly 
brought  into  u*c  in  the  Chnn-h.  Secondly, 
in  the  time?  of  the  New  Testament,  there 
was  an  extraordinary  maintenance,  by  a 
community  of  all  ihin^'s;  which  supplied 
ihe  want  of  tithes.  Thirdly,  paying  tithes 
at  the  circomsiances  of  the  Church  then 
fftood.  could  not  conveniently  be  practiced; 
far  lhi«  reqtiire**  that  some  whole  state  or 
kii»:idom  profess  Christianity,  and  the 
ChurL'h  hi*  under  the  protection  of  the 
H|^r  which  wns  not  the  ca«e  in  the 

^Ppp4  mes.     Besides,  die  inhabitants 

m  tht^  €*.nintry,  from  whom  the  tithe**  of 
fruits  mnst  come,  were  the  latest  converts 
lo  Christianity, 

The  common  opinion  is^  that  tithes  be- 
ffan  (ir»t  to  be  generally  settled  upon  the 
Church  in  the  fourth  century,  when  the 
magistrate!*  protected  the  Church,  and  the 
empire  was  uene rally  converted  from 
heuiheni.^Mi.  Some  tbmk  Coni?tantine  set* 
tied  them  by  a  law  upon  the  Church  ;  but 
there  is  no  law  of  that  emperor's  uow 
extant,  that  makes  express  mention  of  any 
Buch  thin:^,  However,  it  is  certain  tithes 
were  paid  to  the  Church  before  tho  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  as  Mr.  Selden  has 
proved  out  of  Caspian,  Kugipnius.  and 
oilier«.    The  reader  may  see  tiiis  whole 


matter  historically  deduced  through  many 
centuries,  by  that  learned  anthorf 

The  custom  of  paying  tithej^,  or  offering 
a  tetith  of  what  a  tnan  enjoy*,  is  not  so 
peculiar  to  the  Jewish  and  Chrif^tiun  law, 
but  that  we  find  some  traces  of  it  even 
amon"  the  heathens.  Xenophon  has  pre- 
served an  infcripiion  upon  a  column  near 
a  temple  of  Diana^  whereby  the  people 
were  admonished  to  olTer  the  tenth  part  of 
their  revenues  every  year  lo  the  goddess. 
And  FeBiu.s  a.^sures  u»,  the  ancients  gave 
lithe  of  everj'thing  to  their  gods. 

Before  the  promulgation  of  the  law, 
Abraham  set  the  estample  of  paying  tithe«i 
in  giving  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  to  Mel- 
chiijedech,  king  of  Salem,  at  his  return 
from  his  expedition  against  Chedorlaorner 
and  the  four  confederate  kings.  And  Jacob 
imitated  the  niety  of  his  grandfather  in 
this  respect,  when* he  vowed  to  the  Lord 
the  tithe  of  all  the  substances  he  might  ac- 
ijuire  in  Mef^opotanvia, 

TITLE.  (See  Orders)  Canon  33.  It 
haw  been  long  since  provided  by  many  de- 
crees of  the  ancient  fathers^  that  none 
should  be  admitted  either  deacon  or  priest, 
who  had  not  ih^l  some  certain  place  where 
he  might  use  his  function;  according  to 
which  e\an»ple»  we  do  ordain,  that  hence- 
hirtfi  no  pi*rj*on  shtdl  be  ud milted  into  wi- 
cred  order*,  except  (1)  he  shall  at  that 
time  exhibit  to  the  bishop*  of  whom  he  de- 
sireth  imposition  of  hands,  a  presentation 
of  himself  to  some  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment then  void  in  the  diocese ;  or  (2)  i-hall 
bring  to  the  .'•aid  bishop  a  true  and  un- 
doubted ceriifK-atf?,  that  eithrr  he  i>  provi- 
ded of  po/ne  church  within  the  said  diocese 
where  he  may  atieoil  the  cure  of  rou|!<,  or 
(3)  of  some  minister's  place  vacant  either 
tn  the  cathedral  church  of  that  diocef^e.  or 
in  ^ome  other  coHeviate  church  therein 
also  situate,  where  he  may  execute  hi^i 
ministry;  or  (4)  that  he  is  a  fellow,  or  in 
right  n»  a  fellow*  or  (5)  to  be  a  crmtiucl  or 
chiiplain  in  some  college  in  C»inbrrd;;e  or 
Oxford;  or  (6)  except  he  be  a  master  of 
art*  of  live  years'  ^undinir.  that  livcih  of 
his  own  charge  in  I  ' 
or  (7)  except  by 
doth  ordain  him  intui'i-T  uc 
after  to  be  admitted  either  to  soni- 
or  curaleship  then  void.  Andifui.>  i-u  .^i 
shall  admit  any  per*<on  into  the  ministry 
that  hath  noneot  the*e  titles,  a>*  is  afore- 
said, then  he  shall  keep  anil  maintain  h\m 
with  nil  things  nece!4*arv,  tdl  he  do  prefer 
him  to  some  ecclesiastical  living  j  and  if 
the  said  biahop  refutm  ao  to  do,  he  tth-dj 
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be  suspended  by  the  archbishop,  being  as- 
sisled  with  anolher  bishop,  from  giving  of 
orders  by  the  space  of  a  year. 

[Canon  xix.  of  1832,  "  Of  the  lilies  of 
those  who  are  to  be  ordained  priests," 
declares: 

^'  No  person  shall  be  ordained  priest  un- 
less he  shall  produce  to  the  bishop  a  satis- 
factory certificate  from  some  church,  pa- 
rish, or  congregation,  that  he  is  engaged 
with  them,  and  that  they  will  receive  him 
as  their  minister,  or  unless  he  be  a  mis- 
sionary under  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
of  the  diocese  to  which  he  belongs;  or  in 
the  employment  of  some  missionary  soci- 
ety, recognised  by  the  General  Convention  ; 
or  unless  he  be  engaged  as  a  professor,  tu- 
tor, or  instructor  of  youth  in  some  college, 
academy,  or  other  seminary  of  learning 
duly  incorporated."] 

TOLERATION.  Johnson  defines  this 
word  as  "the  allowance  given  to  that 
which  is  not  approved."  The  Church,  as 
the  depository  and  dispenser  of  religious 
truth,  cannot  bring  within  the  range  of  its 
theory  the  allowance  of  that  which  it  holds 
to  be  error.  The  Church  of  England  holds 
(See  Art.  VI),  that  it  is  not  to  be  required 
of  any  man,  that  anything  should  be  be- 
lieved as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be 
thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation, 
which  is  not  read  in  Holy  Scripture,  nor 
may  be  proved  thereby.  But  if  any  man 
profess  what  is  clean  contrary  to  that 
which  the  Church  has  laid  down  as  an 
article  of  the  faith,  then,  in  the  Church's 
view,  he  professes  what  is  contrary  to  the 
Scripture,  and  there  can  be  no  warrant  for 
allowing  that  which  is  contrary  to  the 
Scripture.  The  Church,  however,  while 
refusing  any  allowance  to  error,  may  re- 
frain from  denunciation  and  persecution  of 
those  who  profess  and  maintain  erroneous 
doctrines;  and  in  this  respect  the  Church 
of  England  is  conspicuously  more  chari- 
table than  the  Church  of  Rome ;  that 
Church,  which  dares  not  venture  to  say 
that  she  requires  nothing  to  be  believed 
but  that  which  may  be  found  in  Holy 
Scripture,  or  may  be  proved  thereby, 
nevertheless,  wherever  she  has  the  power, 
punishes  those  who  refuse  assent  to  her 
theories,  and  makes  them  personally  an- 
swerable for  the  heterodoxy  of  their  prin- 
ciples. Such  is  not  the  practice  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

The  state  or  political  government  in 
England,  admits  toleration,  in  the  sense  of 
the  word  as  defined  by  Johnson.  Although 
the  Church  is  united  with  the  State,  and 


the  State  must  be  held  to  approve  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  yet  it  allows,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  supports,  religion} 
teaching  which  the  Church  holds  to  be 
erroneous.  Whether  this  be  done  upon 
the  principle  that  the  State  does  not  bold 
itself  competent  to  decide  between  troth 
and  error  m  religion,  but  acts  merely  as 
the  head  of  a  community,  in  which  avari- 
ety  of  conflicting  doctrines  are  maintained, 
or  whether  it  be  done  upon  the  groaod  of 
expediency,  or  what  Mr.  Paley  calls 
"  general  utility"  (see  his  "Moral  Philoso- 
phy," book  vi.  ch.  x.)  it  is  not  necessaiy 
here  to  inquire. 

Previously  to  the  year  1 688,  the  statute 
law  (see  35  Eliz.  and  22  Car.  H.)  forbade 
the  public  exercise  of  other  religions  than 
that  of  the  Church  of  England.  Bat  the 
statute  of  1  W.  &  M.  c.  18,  commonlr 
called  the  Toleration  Act,  recognised  and 
admitted  the  public  profession  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Protestant  Dissenters  (except 
those  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity),  while  it  confirmed  all  the  ecTe- 
rities,  then  upon  the  statute  book,  against 
the  religion  of  Papists.  This  act,  however, 
did  not  relieve  Dissenters  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Corporation  Act,  13  Car.  11.  c. 

I,  nor  from  that  of  the  Test  Act,  35  Car. 

II.  c.  2.  These  acts,  which  made  it  neces- 
sary that  all  members  of  the  corporations 
of  towns,  and  all  persons  holding  office 
under  the  crown,  should  receive  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  LoRD*8  supper  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England,  con- 
tinued in  force  until  the  year  1828,  when 
they  were  repealed  by  the  9  Geo.  IV. 
c.  17. 

By  the  Toleration  Act  of  1  W.  &  M. 
c.  18,  it  was  provided,  that  no  law  or  sta- 
tute of  the  realm,  made  against  Papists  or 
Popish  recusants,  should  extend  to  persons 
dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England, 
who  should  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  and  make  and  subscribe 
the  declaration  against  Popery. 

Section  8  provides  that  no  person  dis- 
senting from  the  Church  of  England,  in 
holy  orders,  or  pretended  holy  orders,  or 
pretending  to  holy  orders,  nor  any  preacher 
or  teacher  of  any  congregation  of  dissent- 
ing Protestants,  that  shall  make  and  sob- 
scribe  the  declaration  aforesaid,  and  take 
the  said  oaths  at  the  general  or  quaiier 
sessions  of  the  peace,  to  be  held  for  the 
county,  town,  parts,  or  division  where 
such  person  lives,  which  court  is  hereby 
empowered  to  administer  the  same,  and 
shall  also  declare  his  approbation  of  and 
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prib©  the  articles  of  religion  menlioned 
:  the  5tatuie  maJe  in  the  i3Lh  of  Queen 
Eliz.,  except  the  34th,  35th,  and  36thj  anil 
these  worils  iti  lUe  20ih  article,  viz,  *Uhe 
€!ikMrck  hath  power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremo- 
Mtrf  aud  authority  in  controversies  of  faiths' ^ 
&KaU  be  hable  to  any  of  the  penalties  raen- 
tiooed  lu  former  aei5. 

Section  17  provides  that  neither  lliisacl, 
tior  any  clause,  arfiele^  or  thing;  herein 
eontained.  shall  extend  or  be  confitrued  to 
ejlleod  lo  or  give  any  ease,  benefit,  or  ad- 
vantage to  any  Papist  or  Popish  recusant 
w^hfttfioever,  or  any  person  that  sh  all  deny  in 
his  preaching  or  writing  the  doctrine  of 
the  blessed  Tbimitv,  as  it  is  deciared  in  the 
mfore^aid  articles  of  rehgioa. 

By  the  19  Geo,  111.  c,  44,  it  was  recited, 
Ihal  certain  Protestant  Dissenters  had  an 
objection  lo  the  declaration  in  favor  of  the 
articles  »et  forth  in  sect.  8,  of  the  Tnl«»ra* 
tion  Act ;  and  it  was  provided  that,  in  lieu 
of  that  declaration^  the  followinj^  mijrht  be 
miide : — *' I,  A.  By  da  solemnly  declarOi 
in  iho  fnce  of  Almighty  f  Jod,  that  I  am  a 
Christian  and  a  Protestant,  and  as  such, 
that  I  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Om  and  New  Testament,  as  commonly 
received  among  Protestant  Churches,  do 
contain  the  revealed  word  of  God,  and 
that  I  do  receive  the  same  as  the  rnle  of 
iny  doctrine  and  practice," 

As  to  Roman  Catholics,  the  severity  of 
the  laws  against  them  was  relaxed  in  1778, 
mnd  again  in  1780.  Further  disabilities 
were  removed  in  1793,  and  at  subset]  nenl 
periods :  but  slill  they  were  excluded  from 
parliament,  and  from  all  important  civil 
offices  till  1829,  when  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Emancipation  Act  was  passed  {10  Geo, 
IV.  c.  71:  and  in  regard  to  all  civil  and 
politit*aI  righis  and  privileges,  they  were 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  Protes- 
tants. Smcc  then  they  have  endeavored, 
in  respect  to  ecclesiastical  matters^  to  as- 
siert  an  independence  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Britaint  to  which  the  Church  of  England 
itself  does  not  lay  claim.  This  attempt 
haa  been  met  by  ilie  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  60. 

TONSURE.  The  having  the  hair  clip- 
ped in  such  a  fai^hion  as  the  ears  may  bo 
seen  and  not  the  forehead,  or  a  shaved 
spot  on  the  crown  of  the  head«  A  clerical 
tonsure  was  made  necessary  about  the 
fifth  or  siMh  century.  No  mentioti  is 
made  of  it  before,  and  it  is  tirat  spoken  of 
with  decided  disapprobation. 

The  ancient  tonsure  of  the  clergy  by  no 
niean^  consisted  in  shavenavwfit :  this  was 


expressly  forbidden  them,  lest  they  should 
resemble  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Serapis, 
who  shaved  the  crowns  of  their  heads. 
But  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure  was  nothing 
more  than  polling  the  head,  and  cutting 
the  hair  to  a  moderate  degree* 

The  rituals  teli  us,  the  tonsure  is  a 
mark  of  the  renunciation  of  the  world 
and  its  vanities  ;  but  the  hair  that  is  left 
denotes  with  what  sobriety  llie  person 
tonsured  ought  lo  use  the  things  of  this 
world, 

TRADITION.  {See  Fathers)  The  doc- 
trine w^hich  has  been  delivered  or  handed 
down  from  one  age  to  another.  The  great 
deference  paid  by  the  Church  of  England 
as  a  brancti  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  tra- 
dition, is  so  misrepresented  by  ihe  wicked 
and  BO  misunderstood  by  the  weak,  that 
we  quote  the  following  passage  from  Pal- 
mers *•  Treatise  on  the  Church."  Speak- 
ing of  those  who  calumniate  us  for  our 
use  of  this  doclrnje,  he  says:  Tho  vari- 
ous methods  which  these  men  employ 
in  endeavoring  to  prevent  any  appejd  to 
the  tradition  of  the  Church,  may  be  classed 
under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Systematic  misrepresentation.  We 
do  not  appeal,  in  proof  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, to  the  ancient  Chrislian  writers  as 
in  any  way  infaUiUt.  Our  sentiments  on 
this  head  are  well  known  ;  they  have  been 
repeatedly  explained.  We  hoUt  Ihat  the 
doctrine  of  any  father,  however  great  and 
learned  he  may  have  been,  t,  g.  that  of 
Augustine,  Athanasius,  Ambrose,  or  Basil, 
is  to  be  rtjedcd  in  any  point  where  it  con- 
tradicts Scripture.  We  consider  all  these 
writers  as  unlti-^oir^nl  men,  and  therefore 
liable  to  mi  '  errors  like  other  the- 

ologians.     1  iL  tni'olves  a  studied 

mi^^re presentation  of  our  meaning  and  prui- 
ciple,  when  we  are  met  by  assertions  or 
proofs  that  particular  fathers  have  taught 
errors  in  faith  or  morality— that  they  were 
credulous^ — ^that  their  writings  are  in  some 
points  obscure — that  their  criticisms  or  iti- 
terpretations  of  Scripture  are  sometimes 
raiiiaken — that  they  invented  scholastic 
doctrmes^  and  were  tinged  with  false  phi- 
losophy— that  the  later  fathers  were  belter 
theologians  than  the  earlier — that  there 
are  faUiers  against  father*,  and  councils 
against  councils,  on  some  points.  This  is 
afl  calculated  merely  to  exciltr  pfrjudico 
against  an  appeal  to  the  doctrina  of  the 
Cnurch,  by  misrepresenting  our  design 
and  principle  in  making  it.  Our  answer 
to  all  these  arguments  is,  that  wo  do  not 
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appeal  to  the  fathers  as  inspired  and  an- 
thorilative  writers,  but  as  competent  wit- 
nesses of  the  faith  held  by  Christians  in 
their  days.  If  they  are  not  to  be  trusted 
in  this,  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  their 
testimony  to  the  facts  of  Christianitjr,  and 
the  external  evidence  of  revelation  is  sub- 
verted. 

2.  Pretended  respect  for  religion.  Under 
this  head  may  be  classed  that  mode  of 
argument  which  rejects  any  appeal  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church,  under 
pretence  that  the  word  of  God  alone 
ought  to  be  the  rule  of  our  faith  in  op- 
position to  all  the  doctrines  of  man ;  that 
the  Scripture  constitutes  a  perfect  rule  of 
faith,  needing  nothing  else;  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  plain  in  ail  essential  points, 
and  that  it  is  its  own  interpreter.  The  end 
of  all  this  pretended  reverence  for  Scrip- 
ture is,  to  obtain  an  unlimited  liberty  of 
interpreting  it  according  to  our  own  reason 
and  judgment,  even  in  opposition  to  the 
belief  of  all  Christians  from  the  beginning. 
But  in  asserting  this  liberty  to  all  men,  it 
follows  inevitably  that  no  particular  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  is  necessary  to  sal- 
vation; that  Scripture  has  no  divine  mean- 
ing- that  it  is  not  a  revelation.  In  short, 
tradition  is  thrown  aside,  under  pretence 
of  veneration  for  the  Scripture,  in  order 
that  men  may  be  enabled  to  distort,  or 
misinterpret,  and  to  destroy  that  very 
Scripture. 

The  same  may  be  observed  of  that  pre- 
tended zeal  for  the  defence  of  the  Ke- 
formalion,  which  infidels,  Unitarians,  and 
other  enemies  of  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church,  allege  as  a  plea  for 
rejecting  all  appeal  to  the  doctrines  of  tho 
universal  Church.  "The  doctrines  of  the 
Rcfor motion ^^^  they  say,  "cannot  be  de- 
fended if  this  appeal  is  allowed;  Popery 
must  triumph."  Excellent  men !  They 
will  maintain  the  Reformation  at  all  ha- 
zards; all  evidence  shall  be  pronounced 
worthless  if  it  be  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  that  sacred  cause !  But  what  is  the  end 
sought  by  all  this  pretended  devotion?  It 
is,  that  every  man  maybe  permitted,  with- 
out any  check,  to  interpret  Scripture  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  subvert  all  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation,  whether  posi- 
tive or  negative,  to  prove  the  Reformation 
itself  needless,  erroneous,  bigoted,  equally 
absurd  as  the  system  to  which  it  was  op- 
posed, and  more  inconsistent.  I  charge 
these  men  wuh  the  grossest  hypocrisy. 
Never  was  there  a  more  daring  attempt  to 
palm  an  imposture  on  the  credulous  and 


unthinking,  than  this  effort  of  deisu^  and 
heretics  to  set  aside  tradition  under  pre- 
tence of  zeal  for  the  Reformation.  Tliey 
are  the  opponents  of  the  Reformation. 
They  are  tne  representatives  of  those 
whom  the  Reformation  condemned.  They 
reject  its  doctrines,  they  charge  it  with  ig- 
norance, bigotry,  intolerance,  errors  as 
gross  as  those  of  popery.  They  hare 
separated  from  its  retormed  insututions. 
as  anti'ChristianSj  and  only  exist  bv  a 
perpetui^  attack  upon  them.  The  ke- 
tormation  has  no  connexion  with  these 
men :  its  defence  belongs  exclusive! j  to 
those  who  maintain  its  doctrines,  and  ad- 
here to  its  institutions,  and  they  alone  are 
proper  judges  of  the  mode  of  aigumeot 
suited  to  its  interests. 

3.  Statements  directly  untrue.  Under 
this  head  may  be  included  the  palmary 
argument  employed  b^  all  sects  against 
any  appeal  to  the  tradition  of  the  Chorch 
universal,  namely,  that  it  was  the  principle 
of  the  Reformation  to  reject  any  such  ap- 
peal ;  and  its  principle  was,  *'  the  Bible 
alone  is  the  religion  of  Protestants."  No- 
thing can  be  more  untrue  than  this  asser- 
tion ;  the  Reformation  as  a  whole  ackoow- 
]edn;ed  and  appealed  to  the  authority  of 
Catholic  tradition,  though  it  denied  the  in- 
fallibility of  particular  fathers  and  councils. 
With  equal  veracity  it  is  asserted  that  the 
Church  of  England  rejects  tradition  in  her 
sixth  article  of  religion,  when  it  is  manifest 
that  her  object  is  simply  to  maintain  the 
necessity  of  scriptural  proof  for  articles  of 
faith ;  while  our  canons,  our  rituals,  and 
the  whole  body  of  our  theologians,  so  no- 
toriously uphold  the  authority  of  tradition, 
that  it  IS  a  subject  of  unmeasured  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  those  who  disbelieTe 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  The  nature 
of  these  various  arguments  testifies  suffi- 
ciently that  the  doctrine  of  the  universal 
Church  is  opposed  to  those  who  employ 
them.  It  could  be  nothing  but  a  feehngof 
despair  on  this  point,  which  could  have 
induced  men  to  resort  to  perpetual  mis- 
representation, to  false  pretences,  and  to 
untruths.  The  employment  of  these  wea- 
pons by  all  sects,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
appeal  to  universal  tradition,  proves  two 
points.  First,  as  the  sole  fundamental 
principle  on  which  they  all  agree  is,  the 
rejection  of  an  appeal  to  the  doctrines 
of^the  Church  as  a  check  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  and  the  assertion  of  an 
unlimited  right  of  private  interpretation: 
this  principle  is  the  source  of  all  their  di- 
visions and  contradictions,  and  therefore 
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•fttijst   be   radically  false.      Secondly,  iho 
doctrine  of  the  unirersal  Clmrch  from  ihe 
beginning  must  condemn  thai  of  all  mo- 
dem Feels,  in  every  poiat  in  which  they 
diiier   from    our  Catholic    and   apostolic 
Churches;  and  therefore,  on  every  such 
point,  ihey  are  in  error,  and  misiTilerprel 
fecriptnre»  and  the  Church  ia  in  the  right. 
^JRADITIONS    OF    THE    CHURCH. 
^Be  Cermtony.)    tl  ifl  not  necessary  that 
^Hiiiout  and  ceremofiiea  be  in  all  places 
^B,  and  utterly  like :  for  at  all  times  they 
f^tte   been  divers,  and  may  be  changed 
mccording  to  the  aiversities  of  countries, 
[  UipcSt  and  men's  manners^  so  that  nothing 
■^ordained  against  God's  word.     Whoso- 
^Hbt.  through  his   private  judgment^  wil- 
itn^ly  and  purposely,  doth  openly  break  the 
tratlitions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
which  be  not  repugnant  to  the  word  of  Goo, 
and  be  ordaineu  and  approved  by  common 
anthonty,  ought  to  bo  reouked  openly  (that 
others  may  fear  to  do  the  like),  as  he  that 
offend  eth  against  ihe  common  order  of  the 
Church,  and  hurtelh  the  authority  of  the 

Bte,  and  woundeth  the  consciences 
Bak  brethren. 
particular  or  natiopal  Church  hath 
■.uiDoniy  to  ordain,  change,  and  abolish, 
ceremonies  or  riles  of  the  Church  or- 
dained only  by  man's  authority,  t^o  that  all 
things  be  aone  to  edifying. — Artich  xxxiv. 
The  word  •*  tradition"  is  not  here  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  used  in  the 
explanation  of  the  sixth  article.  It  there 
•igTiitied  unwritten  articles  of  faith,  asserted 
to  be  derived  from  Christ  and  his  apostles : 
ifi  this  article  it  means  customs  or  prac- 
tices relative  to  the  external  worship  of 
God,  which  had  been  delivered  down  from 
former  limes  :  that  is  in  ihe  sixth  article, 
traditions  meant  traditional  doctrines  of 
pretended  divine  authority:  and  in  this  it 
means  traditional  practices  acknowledged 
to  be  of  human  institution, ^B/>.  Tomhne. 

The  word  means  the  same  as  is  ex- 
pieesed  immediately  by  the  word  "  cere- 
monies/^ which  is  only  explanatory :  and 
which  she  afterwards  calls  '*  rites,^*  sup* 

■ping  them  the  same  with  ceremonies, — 

WfL  Binnet. 

"TRADITORS.  Persons  who  in  tiroes 
of  persecution  delivered  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures and  other  ecclesiastical  records  to 
their   per^cutors  were  thus  called^   and 

KTP  ^.J.u^^rod  to  severe  censures. 
fJ  r.     {^ee  Cathtdral) 

^  Pi    .  VTION.     The   removal   of  a 

bishop  from  the  charge  of  one  dicoese  to 
tbei  of  aootber.  in  which  case  the  bishop 
^  8G 


in  his  attestations  writes  *'  anno  trttniJa- 
t touts  JiostraB,-*  not  **anao  consccrationit 
nostra*,'^ 

[The  translation  of  bishops  is  not  per- 
mitted in  the  American  Church.] 

Abo  in  literature,  the  rendering  of  a 
work  from  the  original  into  another  Ian- 
,  guage.  All  the  scriptural  portions  of  the 
Prayer  Book  are  not  tleri ved  from  the  trans- 
lation in  common  use.  For  example,  the 
Psalter  is  from  ihe  great  English  Bible  i«et 
forth  and  used  in  the  lime  of  Henry  VUI. 
and  Edward  VI. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION.  The  pre- 
tended  miraculous  conversion  or  change 
of  ihe  bread  and  wine  into  the  very  body 
and  blood  of  our  Lord,  which  the  Koman- 
isls  suppose  to  be  wrought  by  the  conse- 
cration of  the  priest.  This  falite  doctrine  is 
condemned  by  the  Church  of  England  in 
her  28ih  article.  *'  The  supper  of  the  Load 
is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love  that  Christians 
ought  to  have  among  themselves  one  to 
another^  but  ratlter  it  is  a  sacrament  of  our 
redemption  by  Christ's  death:  iiisotnuch 
that  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with 
failh  receive  ihe  same,  the  bread  which 
we  break  is  a  partaking  of  the  body  of 
Christ;  and  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing 
is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 

'*  Tran substantiation  (or  the  change  of  the 
Bubstanceof  bread  and  wine),  in  the  supper 
of  the  Lord,  cannot  bo  proved  by  holy 
writ :  but  it  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words 
of  Scripture,  overthrowelh  the  nature  of  a 
sacrament,  and  hath  given  occasion  to 
many  superslitioas, 

*''  The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and 
ealen  in  the  supper,  only  after  an  heavenly 
and  spiritual  manner.  And  the  mean 
whereby  the  body  of  Ciinisr  is  received 
and  eaten  in  the  supper  is  faith. 

*'  The  sacrament  of  the  [^ofti^^s  supper  was 
not  by  Christ's  ordinance  reserved,  carried 
about,  lifted  up  or  worshipped/* 

Bishop  Beverid^e  has  the  following  re- 
marks on  this  article  from  Scripture  and 
the  Fathers: 

Scripture  and  fathers  holding  forth  so 
clearly  that  whoi»oever  worthily  receives 
the  sacrament  of  the  Ix>rd's  supper  doth 
certainly  partake  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  the  devil  thence  took  occasion  to 
draw  men  into  the  opinion,  that  ihe  bread 
which  is  used  in  that  sacrament  is  the  very 
body  that  was  crucified  upon  the  cross ; 
and  the  wine  after  consecration  the  very 
blood  that  gushed  out  of  his  pierced  sides. 
The  time  when  this  opinion  was  0rst 
broached  was  in  the  days  of  Gregory  HL 
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pope  of  Korae.  The  person?  Oial  were  ihe 
pnocipal  abettors  of  it  were  DamaHcen  in 
the  Eastern,  and  afterwards  Amalarius  in 
the  Western  Churches.  It  was  no  sooner 
started  in  the  East,  bt)t  it  \va«  opposed  by 
a  faraoua  council  at  Constantinople,  con- 
sisting of  338  bishop^j  the  famous  oppo- 
sera  of  idol  worship.  But  afterwards,  in 
the  second  Council  of  Nice,  it  ^vas  again 
defended,  and  in  particular  by  Kpiphanios 
the  deacon,  who  confidently  affirmed  ihat, 
•*  after  the  consecration,  ihe  bread  and 
wine  are  called,  are,  and  are  believed 
to  be,  properly  the  blood  and  body  of 
Christ*"  In  the  West  also,  Amalarius 
having  broached  this  opinion,  Paschasius 
Uadbertus  glibly  swallovired  it  down.  But 
Rabanus  Maurus,  Rairamus  or  Berlramus 
(of  whom  more  presently),  as  also  Johan- 
nes Scotiis  Erigena,  not  only  stuck  at  it, 
but  refused  it,  and  wrote  against  it  as  a 
poisonous  error  And,  after  them,  Beren- 
garius  loo»  who  was  not  only  written 
against  by  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canler- 
bury,  but  condemned  for  it  in  a  council 
held  at  Verceli  (where  the  book  of  Johan* 
nes  Scotus  of  the  eucharist  was  also  con- 
demned^, and  at  another  councU  held  at 
Rome  about  the  same  time.  And  ihoiigh 
he  did  recant  his  opinion  at  a  council  held 
at  Tours,  and  anotlier  at  Home,  as  some 
think,  so  &s  never  to  hold  it  mure,  yet  his 
followers  would  never  recant  what  they 
had  ieamed  of  him.  But  in  the  Lateran 
Council,  held  ad.  1215,  the  opinion  of  the 
real  or  carnal  presence  of  Chkist  was  not 
only  confirmed,  but  the  word  'Mrani^ub- 
stantiated*'  was  newly  coined  to  express  it 
by;  that  council  determining  that,  ^Mhere 
is  one  universal  Church  of  the  faithfulj 
without  which  there  is  none  saved;  in 
which  Jesus  Christ  himself  is  both  priest 
and  sacrifice,  whose  body  and  blood  in  the 
sacraraenl  of  the  altar  are  truly  contained 
under  the  shapes  of  bread  and  wine  ;  the 
bread  being  transubstantiated,  or  aubstan* 
tially  chan«;ed  into  his  body,  and  the 
wine  into  his  btood,  by  the  power  of  God; 
that,  for  the  perfecting  the  mystery  of  our 
tinion,  we  might  receive  of  him  what  he 
received  of  us/^  And  ever  since  this  word 
was  thus  forged  by  this  council,  the  abet- 
tors of  this  opinion  have  miide  use  of  it  to 
declare  their  minds  by  concerning  this 
great  mystery ;  still  holcfing  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  'Irent,  ''that  by  the  consecration  of 
the  bread  and  wine  is  made  a  change  of 
the  whole  substance  of  bread  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body  of  Chrjbt  our  Loai>,  and 
of  the  whole  substance  of  ihe  wine  into  the 


substance  of  his  blood  :  w'lr..  > 

aptly  and  properly  called  by 
thohc  Church    Mran^  ■*■"   ■  n^ 

that,  according  to  i  e  bttid 

and  wine,  which  beii.,^  ...  ,..  i^-^^ybtad 
and  wine  only,  and  not  the  body  aiidtilood 
of  Christ,  are  after  consecraitun  a*  uto- 
perly  the  body  and  blootl  of  '■ 
and  not  bread  and  wine;  ihi 
changed  by  the  words  of  coh^l  r.i:  uitu 
the  very  body  of  Curist  thai  I  .  ,2  ^^tu 
the  cross ;  and  the  wine  into  th#»  v  i>f)  blood 
that  ran  in  his  veins,  and  afterwards  issunl 
forth  out  of  his  side. 

Now  the  doctrine  deliver^  ilLlhtib^ 
mer  part  of  this  article  being  so  mud 
abused,  that  they   should   take   occasion 
from  that  great  truth  to  fall  into  ihi*  J^* 
perate  error,  so  as  to  say  the  bread  vtA 
wine  are  really  changed  ^m^-*  '^  '^  ^^--l^  ^nd 
blood  of  Christ,  becau-' 
partake  of  the  body  and 
that   rightly   receives  the    tr 
wine;  that  troth  is  no  sooner 
this  error  is  presently  oppo»eti.     It 
no  sooner  declared  that  the  bread  «f*  hi 
is  a  partaking  of  the  body,  a;' 
bless  a  partaking  of  the  blou 
but  it  i^  immediately  subioim  d,  lan,  udi* 
withstanding  the  truth   of  thsit  aseeitioo, 
yet  transubsianliation,  or  the   chan^  of 
the    bread    and   wine   into  the  body  lod 
blood  of  CttRJST,  is  to  be  rejecii^d  o| 
fourfold  account.     First,  bftcao*©  it 
not  be  proved  by  the  Scriptures.     i> 
ly,  it  is  repugnant  to  them.      Thini]|«  It 
overlloweth  the  nature  of  the  ^-.trru^niAaL 
Fourthly,  it  hath  given   occa  Liy 

superstilions.      Of  which   in  .\ief 

briefly. 

L  As  for  xhe  first f  that  this  tlfw^trrflf  of 
transubstantiation  cannot  be  \m 

tlie  Holy  Scriptures  is  pUin  If  d- 

liciency  of  those  place  s  whic  illf 

and  principally  alleged   to   f 
they  are  the  siith  of  St,  Johi 
the  words  of  institution.    In  i 
ter  of  St.  John's  gospel  wt»    i 
viouit  saying,  **  Sly  tlesh  i*  n 
and  my  blood  is  drink  «' '^- 
vi.  55.)     And  many  sue: 
hath  he  there  concerning 
flej^h,  and  drinking  of  his  1 
whence   they  gather*  thai  tl: 
wine  are  really  turned  into  !• 
blood   of    Christ;    not  con.*-  ,.nt 

that  our  Saviour  said  these  wcmU  si  ihr 
least  a  year  before  the  t»cfimeiil  oi  j^ 
LoRu^s  supper  was  in&tinjie<i.     Pot  ml 
Christ  spake  these  words,  it  19  aakl^  **l 


the  pasBOver  was  ni^h  '^  (ver  4),  whereas 
ihe  instilulioQ  of  the  sacrament  was  not 
ontii  the  passover  following;  nrui  U  i^ 
ver)'  unlikely  that  he  should  preach  con- 
cerning ihat  sacrament  before  i|  was  insli- 
tQled.  To  which  we  may  also  add|  that 
our  Saviour  here  eaiih  concerning  the 
flesh  and  blooil  here  spoken  of,  ^*  Except 
you  eat  the  fle&h  of  the  Son  of  man,  and 
drink  his  bfood.  you  have  no  life  in  you^' 
(v.  53);  whereas  it  is  manifest  that^  man 
may  be  deprived  of  ihe  sacramenlal  bread 
and  wine,  and  yet  have  life  in  him  ;  for 
otherwine  all  that  die  before  they  receive 
thes^acrament  mustofneceastty  be  damned. 
And,  therefore,  though  the  thing  siirnified, 
even  the  Lte^h  and  blood  of  Chhi^t,  is  here 
to  be  iinrlertilood,  yet  the  sv^ns  tht;m*elv*«K 
of  tiie  !>acrameiit  cannot.  And  eo  thi^ 
place,  not  intending  the  bread  and  wine  in 
ibe  sacrament,  cannot  be  a  sufficient  foun- 
dation to  ground  ihe  IransnbMantistion  of 
that  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  CnaibT.  And,  secondfy,  suppose 
this  place  was  to  be  understood  of  the  pa* 
crament,  when  our  Swioitk  sailh^  "  My 
fle?ih  is  bread  indeed,  and  my  blood  i» 
drink  indeed/^  This  mi^ht  prove  indeed 
that  Christ's  body  and  blood  were  lurned 
into  bread  and  drink,  but  not  at  all  i!ial 
[that]  bread  and  drink  are  turned  into  his 
body  and  blood.  Thirdly,  it  is  plain  that 
in  these  words  our  Saviour  doth  not  mean 
any  external  or  bodily,  but  internal  and 
spiritual  feeding  upon  him.  So  that  who- 
toever  thus  feedeth  upon  him  shall  never 
die  (ver.  5<»V  but  live  for  ever  (ver  51), 
Yea,-*'  He  tnar  eateih  my  tlesth.  and  drink- 
eth  my  blood j  dweilelh  in  me  and  1  in 
him  ^'  (ver.  56).  So  that,  ns  Origen  ob- 
servelh,  **  No  wicked  man  can  eai  of  this 
bread  hero  spoken  of;  whereas  it  is  as 
clenr  as  the  noonday  sun,  that  sinner*,  a* 
well  as  aaintd,  the  worst  as  w*ell  as  the  beet 
of  men,  may  eat  the  bread  and  drink  the 
wifie  in  the  sacrament,"  And  as  the  sixth 
of  St.  John^s  gospel  doth  not,  so  neither 
do  the  words  of  insritution,  *'This  is  my 
body,*'  prove  the  Iran  substantiation  of  the 
bread  into  the  very  body  of  Chri&t.  For 
he  i}iat  saith,  because  our  Saviour  said, 
*'  This  i^  my  body,"  the  bread  is  therefore 
changed  into  his  body,  may  as  well  say* 
that»  because  Jt^si'ph  said,  ^'The  seven 
good  kino  are  jiLM-eii  year-*,  and  the  seven 
gooii  ear^  are  seven  years*'  (Gen.  xli.26), 
therelor©  the  seven  ;L'uod  kuie,  and  die 
seven  good  ears,  were  all  chaniLjed  into 
seven  years.  And  because  Daniel  said 
to  Nebuchadnezzar^  ^'  Thou  art  this  head  of 


gold  •■  (Dan,  ii.  3SV  therefore  Nebuchad- 
nezzar must  needs  be  changed  into  a  head 
of  gold ;  whereas  it  is  plain  that  in  Scrip- 
ture that  is  often  said  to  be  a  thing  which 
is  only  the  sign  of  it ;  as  Goo  is  pleased  to 
explain  himself  when  he  said  of  circum- 
cit^ion,  "This  is  my  covenant"  (Gen.xvii, 
to),  and  ill  the  next  verse,  ^*  And  it  shall 
be  a  si'^n  or  token  of  the  covenant  betwixt 
me  and  you  "'  (ver.  11).  And  what  sense 
the  Most  High  explains  himself  by  in  that 
sacrament  we  may  well  understand  him 
in  this.  When  he  said.  ^'  This  is  my  cove- 
nant,^' he  tells  us  what  he  meant  by  that 
phrase,  even  **  This  is  the  sign  of  my  cove- 
nant:'' and  so  here^  when  Christ  said, 
"  This  is  my  body,-'  according  to  his  own 
e?tplication  of  himself  before,  it  is  no  more 
than  if  he  should  have  saiti,  "This  is  the 
sign  or  token  of  my  body.'*  And  there- 
fore m\th  Augustine,  **  For  if  sacraments 
phould  not  have  a  certain  resemblance  of 
the  ihinfis  vr hereof  they  are  sacraments, 
they  would  iini  be  sacraments  at  all ;  but 
frorii  this  resemblance  they  ofien  receive 
ihe  names  of  the  thiuffs  themselves. 
Therefore,  as  after  n  r^^rtain  manner  the 
sacrament  of  Curjst'^  body  is  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  is  the  blood  i>f  ('iirist;  bo  the  •*- 
crament  of  faith  (baptism)  Is  faith,"  So 
that  the  words,  **  Thirs  is  mv  body,"  prove 
no  more  than  that  the  breatl  was  the  sign 
or  sacrament  of  his  body;  not  at  all  that 
it  is  really  changed  into  his  body,  Bui 
that  this  doctrine  of  ir.iusubstantiation  can- 
not be  proved  from  the  Scriptures,  is  fur- 
ther evident  in  that  it  is  contrary  to  them. 

2.  And  ihis  is  the  second  thine  here  as- 
serted of  Iransubstantialion,  that  It  is  repug- 
nant to  the  plain  words  ol  the  Holy  Scrip- 
H)re5;  which  to  prove  I  need  go  no  further 
than  to  show,  that  thn  Scripluri?  doth  stdl 
as^sert  them  to  be  bread  and  wine  after  a» 
well  as  before  con  sec  ratioi*.  And  thiftone 
might  think  was  plain  enough,  in  the  6rst 
place,  even  from  the  wortls  of  infrlitutioii 
iheraselvea;  for  the  Scripture  saith,  **  And 
as  they  were  eating  Jicsis  took  bread  and 
blessed  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  dificioles,  and 
said,  *  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  boily/  ■  (Malt. 
XX vi,  26.)  So  that  that  which  Jrsi  s  tciok 
was  bread,  that  which  Jksus  blessed  was 
bread,  that  which  Jesus  gave  to  his  disci- 
ples was  bread ;  and  ihereiore  that  of  which 
he  said,  **  This  is  my  body.'*  mn-t  nt'pds 
be  bread  too,  as  the  father  b'  * 

knowledged.     And  truly  in  rea  .  j- 

not  be  denied  ;  for  there  is  no  other  ante- 
cedent 10  the  pronoun  ^^  this ' '  bul  bre«d ; 
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for  the  body  of  Christ  that  cometh  after 
it  cannot  possibly  be  the  antecedent  to  it. 
For,  according  to  the  principles  of  our  ad- 
versaries themselves  that  hold  this  opinion, 
the  bread  is  not  changed  into  the  body  oi 
Christ  before  consecrated,  nor  is  it  conse- 
crated until  the  words,  "  This  is  my  body," 
be  all  pronounced ;  so  that  when  the  priest 
saith,  "  This,"  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
body  of  Christ  present,  that  not  coming 
in  till  both  that  and  the  following  words 
too  are  perfecdy  uttered ;  and  therefore  the 
body  of  Christ  can  by  no  means  be  looked 
upon  as  the  antecedent  to  this  pronoun ; 
but  that  it  is  bread  and  bread  only  that  it 
hath  reference  to.  So  that  ''This  is  my 
body,"  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "  This  bread 
is  ray  body,  this  bread  that  I  have  taken, 
and  blessed,  and  give  unto  you,  is  my 
body."  Now,  as  Bellarmine  himself  ac- 
knowledged, this  proposition,  '^  This  bread 
is  my  body,"  cannot  possibly  be  taken  any 
other  ways  than  significatively,  so  as  that 
the  sense  should  be,  '^  This  bread  si^ifies 
my  body,"  is  a  sign  or  sacrament  ot  it;  it 
beinc;  aosolulely  impossible  that  bread 
should  be  the  very  body  of  Christ  :  for  if 
it  be  bread,  and  yet  the  very  body  of 
Christ  too,  then  bread  and  the  body  of 
Christ  would  be  convertible  terms.  So 
that  the  very  words  of  institution  them- 
selves are  sufficient  to  convince  any  ra- 
tional nian,  whose  reason  is  not  darkened 
by  prejudice,  that  that  of  which  our  Sa- 
viour said.  "  This  is  my  body,"  was  real 
bread,  ana  so  his  body  only  in  a  figurative 
or  sacramental  sense ;  and  dv  consequence 
that  the  bread  was  not  turned  into  his  body, 
but  his  body  was  only  represented  by  the 
bread.  But  if  this  will  not  do,  we  may 
consider,  in  the  second  place,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  other  part  of  the  sacrament ; 
for  it  is  said,  ''  And  he  took  the  cup,  and 
gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying. 
*  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  my  blood 
of  the  new  Testament,  which  is  shed  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  sins '  "  (Malt. 
XX vi.  27,  28).  Where  these  last  words, 
"  for  this  is  my  blood,"  &c.,  being  the 
words  of  consecration ;  and  our  Saviour 
having  given  them  the  cup  before,  and 
bidden  them  to  drink  all  of  it ;  it  could  not 
possibly  be  meant  of  anything  else  than 
the  wme  in  the  cup  ot  which  he  said 
these  words.  To  which  we  may  also  ob- 
serve what  follows,  even  after  the  words 
of  consecration :  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  I 
will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of 
the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it 
new  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom  " 


(Matt.  XX vi.  29).  Whence  we  we  our 
Saviour  himself,  even  after  he  bad  conse- 
crated the  wine,  still  calls  it  the  fruit  of  the 
vine ;  and  in  say  ins  that  he  will  drink  no 
more  of  the  fruit otthe  vine,  plainly  shows 
that  it  was  the  fruit  of  the  vine  which  be 
before  drank.  So  that  the  very  wine  of 
which  he  said,  "  this  is  my  blood,"  was 
wine  still,  and  the  fruit  of  the  vine;  which 
I  hope  none  of  our  adversaries  will  say  the 
very  Mood  of  Christ  is.  But,  thirdly, 
this  may  be  discovered  also  from  the 
words  of  the  apostle :  "  The  cup  of  bless- 
ing which  we  oless,  is  it  not  the  commu- 
nion of  the  blood  of  Christ?  The  bread 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communioa 
of  the  body  of  Christ?"  (1  Cor.  x.  16); 
where  we  may  take  notice  of  two  things. 
First,  that  he  here  calleth  the  sacramental 
elements  still  '•*  a  cup,"  or  wine  and  bread, 
^^  the  bread  which  we  break  ;'*  so  that  it  is 
still  bread :  and,  secondly,  that  the  cap  of 
blessing  is  the  commnnion  of  the  blood, 
and  the  bread  broken  the  communion  of 
the  body  of  Christ.  Now,  if  the  bread 
be  the  communion  of  his  body,  and  the 
cup  the  communion  of  his  blood,  it  can- 
not be  that  the  cup  should  be  his  real 
blood,  and  the  bread  his  real  body;  for 
then  it  would  be  as  much  as  if  he  should 
have  said,  "  The  blood  of  Christ  is  the 
communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
the  body  of  Christ  is  the  communion  of 
the  body  of  Christ;"  and  so  the  body  of 
Christ  must  be  the  communion  of  itself, 
which  is  impossible ;  to  which  we  might 
also  add  the  several  places  where  me 
apostle  calls  the  elements  still  bread  and 
wine,  or  the  cup ;  as.  "  For  as  oft  as  ye 
eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  "  (1  Cor. 
xi.  26  V  "  Whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread 
and  arink  this  cup  of  the  Lord  unwor- 
thily," &c.  (ver.  57).  "  But  let  a  man  ex- 
amine himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that 
bread  and  drink  of  that  cup"  (ver.  28). 
From  whence  it  is  manifest,  that  that 
which  we  eat  at  the  sacrament  is  bread, 
and  not  the  very  body  of  Christ  ;  that 
which  we  drink,  the  cup  or  wine,  and  not 
the  very  blood  of  Christ;  and  therefore, 
that  to  say  it  is  not  bread  nor  wine  bat  the 
very  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  is  repug- 
nant to  the  plain  words  of  the  Scripture. 

3.  The  third  thing  is,  that  it  overthrow- 
eth  the  nature  of  the  sacrament,  which  I 
need  not  spend  many  words  to  prove ;  for 
in  a  sacrament  it  is  required,  first,  that 
there  be  some  outward  sign  representing 
spiritual  grace ;  whereas  if  the  bread  he 
really  changed  into  the  body  of  Christ, 
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ere  is  no  outward  (sign  at  all  in  ihe  sa* 
ent,  there  bein<?  noihing  else  but  Ihe 
ly  and  blooJ  of  Christ,  whioh  are  not 
tigns,  bul  the  thing  si;znilied.  Na}',  a* 
Augustine  observes,  '^The  signs  ihera- 
selves  are  the  §acramenti*,"  and  therefore 
where  iheie  is  no  sij^n  there  can  be  no  sa- 
crament. And  60  by  depriving  this  sacred 
orduiance  of  its  outward  signs,  they  de* 
ermde  it  from  being  a  sacrament,  making 
'  lo  have  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  sacra- 
lenl  in  it.  And  therefore,  if  they  will 
)  hold,  that  by  the  words  of  consecra- 
tion the  bread  and  wine  are  substantially 
changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
ihem  cease  to  call  that  holy  action  any 
tnger  a  sacrament,  but  name  it  '^  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  j"  for,  according  to 
their  opinion,  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  So  that  it  is 
plain  that,  by  this  doctrine,  the  nature  of  a 
sacrament  in  general  must  be  destroyed| 
or  this  sacrament  in  particular  must  be  ex- 
punged out  of  their  catalogue  of  sacra- 
ments. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  thing  here  ob- 
jected against  this  doctrine  of  trausubstan- 
tiation  is,  that  it  hath  ^iven  occasion  to 
many  superstitions,  which  any  one  that 
ever  observed  iheir  customs  and  practicen 
'  nnot  bul  acknowledge-  For  this  fond 
pinion  posaessing  their  brains,  that  the 
iread  is  the  real  body  of  Christ  hung 
ipon  the  cro^s,  and  pierced  for  their  sins, 
oh !  how  zealous  are  they  in  wrapping  it 
up  neatly  in  their  handkerchiefs,  laying  it 
up  in  their  treasures,  carr>*ing  it  about  in 
their  processions  ;  yea,  anil,  al  the  length, 
in  worshipping  and  adoring  it  too  !  Which 
sad  super^^tiiions,  yea  tnitssgressions,  of 
theirs,  we  f-hall  have  oocasion  to  speak  of 
more  prescMtly. 

This  learned   and  orthodox  bishop  pro- 

eds  to  show  how  inconsistent  this  tenet 

with  the  teaching  of  the  fathers.     We 

add   a    few    quotations   upon  the  subject 

from  other  orthodox  divines- 

The  article  next  condemns  the  popish 

loctrine     of     iransubstnntiation,    or    the 

ange    of  the   substance   of  bread   and 

ino  into  the  real  substance  of  Christ's 

ly  and  blood,  in  ihe  admin isl ration  of 

Lord's  supper.    The  irloa  of  CnHisrs 

ily  presence  in  the  eucharist  was  first 

Tted  m  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 

and  it  owed  its  rise  to  the  indiscre- 

of  preachers  and   writers   of  warm 

nginalions,  who,  instead  of  explaining 

iciously  the  lofty  figures  of  Scripture 

;o   upon   this  subject,   understood 


and  urged  them  in  their  literal  sense. 
Thus  the  true  meaning  of  these  expres- 
sions was  grossly  perverted:  but  as  this 
conceit  seemed  to  exalt  the  nature  of  the 
holy  sacrament,  it  was  eagerly  received  in 
that  ignorant  and  superstitious  age :  and 
was  by  degrees  carried  farther  and  farther, 
by  persons  still  less  guarded  in  their  ap* 
plication  of  these  metaphorical  phrases. 
This  has  always  been  a  favorite  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  it  impressed 
the  common  peoole  with  higher  notions 
of  the  power  of  tne  clergy,  and  therefore 
served  to  increase  their  influence.  It  met 
however  with  opposition  upon  its  original 
introduction,  particularly  from  Bertram 
and  John  Scot;  and  again  at  the  6rat 
dawn  of  the  Keformation,  both  upon  ths 
Continent  and  in  this  country.  It  waa 
objected  to  by  the  Waldenses;  and  there 
are  strong  expressions  agaius^t  it  in  s^ome 
parts  of  VVickhfT's  works.  Luther,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  other  reformers,  only 
changed  transubstantiation  into  consub- 
slantiation,  which  means  that  ihe  sub- 
stance of  CiiRisT^s  body  and  blood  is 
present  in  the  holy  sacrament  with  the 
substance  of  the  bread  and  wine;  and  his 
perseverance  in  this  opinion  waa  a  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  division  among  tne  re* 
formed  churches.  He  waa  opposed  by 
Zuingte  and  Calvin,  but  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Me* 
lancthon,  favors  consub»tantiation.  There 
is,  however,  considerable  doubt  concera- 
ing  the  real  sentiments  of  Melaiicthoo 
upon  this  subject,  eepeeially  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  Some  of  our  early  Eng- 
lish reformers  were  Lutherans,  and  conse- 
quently they  were  at  first  disposed  to  lean 
towards  consubstantiation ;  but  they  seem 
soon  to  have  discovered  their  error,  for  in 
the  articles  of  1552  it  is  expressly  said, 
**  A  faithful  man  ought  not  either  lo  be- 
lieve or  openly  confess  the  real  and  bodily 
presence,  as  they  term  it,  of  Chhist's  flesh 
and  blood  in  the  sacrament  of  the  LoRo't 
Bupper."  This  part  of  the  article  was 
omitted  ID  1562,  probably  with  a  view  to 
give  less  offence  to  those  who  maintain 
tne  corporeal  presence,  and  to  compre- 
hend as  many  as  possible  in  the  Esta* 
blished  Church. — Bp.  Tomline. 

In  argning  against  this  '  - ^  we  may 

first  observe,  that  it  is  co'  by  our 

senses,  since  we   §*e  nu  :hat  the 

bread  and  wine  after  consecration,  and 
when  we  aciuallv  receive  them,  stdl  con- 
tinue to  be  breoti  and  wine,  without  any 
change  or  ah e ration  whatever  And  again, 
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was  il  possible  for  CHiiiirr,  when  he  insti- 
tuted tne  LottD'S  supper,  to  lake  his  own 
.body  and  his  own  blood  into  his  own 
liaods,  and  deliver  them  to  every  one  of 
hi^**  a  polities  1  or  was  it  possible  for  the 
aposiles  to  understand  our  Saviour^s  com- 
mand to  diink  his  bloml  literally,  when 
they  were  forbidden,  under  the  )?everesl 
penalties,  to  taste  blood  by  the  law  of 
Sloses,  of  which  not  only  they  themselves, 
but  Christ  also,  had  been  a  strict  observer* 
They  expressed  not  the  slightest  surprise 
or  reluctance  when  Christ  delivered  to 
ihem  the  bread  and  wine,  which  could  not 
bave  been  the  case,  had  they  conceived 
themselves  commanded  to  eat  the  real 
body  and  drink  the  real  blood  of  iheir 
Lord  and  master.  The  bread  and  wine 
must  have  been  considered  by  them  as 
symbolical,  and  indeed  the  whole  transac- 
tion was  evidently  figurative  in  all  its 
part^;  it  was  instituted^  as  was  just  now 
observed,  when  the  Jews,  by  killing  the 
paschal  larab,  commemorated  their  deli- 
verance from  Egyptian  bondage  by  the 
hand  of  Closes,  which  was  typical  of  the 
deliverance  of  all  mankind  from  the  bond* 
age  of  sin  by  the  death  of  Christ,  the 
l^mb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
"World ;  and  as  the  occasion  was  typical, 
so  likewise  were  the  words  used  by  our 
Saviour:  *'T1iis  is  my  body  which  is 
broken,  and  this  is  my  blood  which  is 
ehed,*'  But  his  body  was  not  yet  broken^ 
nor  was  his  blood  yet  shed  ;  and  therefore 
the  breaking  of  the  bread,  and  the  pouring 
out  of  the  wine,  were  then  fij^uralive  of 
^hat  was  about  to  happen,  as  they  are 
now  figurative  of  what  has  actually  hap- 
pened. He  also  fiaid,  ^'This  cup  is  the 
New  Testament  of  my  blood''  (1  Cor,  xi, 
125):  which  w^ords  could  not  be  meant  in 
a  literal  sense;  the  cup  could  not  be 
changed  into  a  covenant,  though  it  might 
be  a  representation  or  memorial  of  it. 
Our  SAViora  called  the  wine,  afier  it  was 
consecrated^  ^*  (he  fruit  of  the  vine"  (Mall, 
xxvi.  29),  which  implied  that  no  change 
had  taken  place  in  its  real  nature-  Since 
then  the  words,  "  this  is  my  body,  and  this 
is  my  blood,- '  upon  which  the  Papists  pre- 
tend to  support  this  doctrine^  were  mani- 
festly used  in  a  figurative  ^ens4^,  and  mu?t 
bave  been  so  underslocxl  by  the  aposiles. 
lo  whom  ihey  were  originally  addreb^ed, 
^e  may  safely  pronounce  that  Iransub- 
^tantiation,  or  the  change  of  the  substance 
of  bread  and  wine,  in  the  supper  ot  the 
Lord,  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ 
That  the  early  Christians  unden^ttiod  our 


Saviour- s  words  in  a  fi^raliYe 
pears   from   the   writings  of         _ 

twenty  fathers,  without  a  «rngle  atl 
on  the  opposite  side. — Bp.  Tomlmt, 

That  transubstantiation  is  ^'  repngniDt 
to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,*'  appetr* 
from  St,  Paul's  saying^  ♦*  we  are  all  p•^ 
takers  of  that  one 'bread -^  (I  Cor,  x.  17J; 
txnd^  *'as  often  a?  y©  eat  this  bread''  (l 
Cor.  xi.  26) ;  so  that  it  is  bread,  and  Brt 
CHRIST'S  flesh,  even  when  we  eat  and 
partake  thereof.  Parity  of  reason  protei 
the  &ame  of  the  wine.  2.  That  tnnfub* 
stanliation  '*  ovcrthrowclh  the  nature  of  « 
sacrament*'  is  evident,  because  itsuppiMei 
what  we  eat  and  drink  to  be,  not  the'^ign, 
but  the  tiling  signitied.  3.  li  has  iaa 
^*  given  occasion  to  many  supersiitioDft." 
That  it  has  given  occasion  to  abomin^lt 
idolatry,  is  evident  from  the  adoratioa  o( 
the  host,  which  is  grounded  on  it.  But, 
though  idolatry  is  worse  than  MHM^r^.iiion, 
yet  it  is  different  from  i I.     \\  f 

the  proof  of  this  branch  of  lh»;  ,  i, 

let  it  be  considered,  that,  in  cases  ul  iinon* 
nent  danger,  or  great  calamities^  Jhm  hail 
is  exposed  by  the  Papists  to  appe: 
anger,  and  prevent  or  remove 
menls:  or  reference  may  be  had 
provisions  made  in  the  Romish  Church,  in 
the  event  of  any  accident  '  4  to  iht 

consecmted  elements,    i^  rswere 

loo  well  acouainted  witli  iijr-*r  ;»tiper&ti- 
lions;  though,  blessed  be  Got>,  we  ha»« 
not  instances  ready  at  hand. — Dr.  BentuL 

TRENT,  COUNCIL  OF.  (See  Jhmtn 
Cathohc  Churchy  Popi^if^  ConiKiI  i,f  Tmxl^ 
This  is  the  great  Romi*li  b 

the  heresies,  which  had   _  va 

up  in  the  Church  durin  J 

m idd  le  ages,  were  delibe  r  v 

the  Church  of  Rome.     Tht:  a^ 
such  a  council  W8«  first  ^^x\ 
lained  during  the  pontificate  ui   i 
VI L     Two  opinions  were   enierlu' 
the  prudence  of  ihe  measure.     Its  aovo- 
oates  coniended  that  the  slate  of  the  pablie 
mind,  in  everything  which  re-r      -'    *  -\\* 
gion,  imperiously  called  for  a  if 

the  Church  on  the  points  in  A 

for  a  general  regulation  ^i  \\^ 
lis  oppoeers  contended,  ili.it  ; 
men  were  in  too  great  a  ! 
it  probable  thai  the  men 
leslant  Churches  would  ; 
decrees  of  the  Councd; 
did  not  nccjuiesce,  the  dis^tuiiiiuut  b«iiMi 
ihern  and  the  Church  of  Uom«  would  bt 
indelibly  marked,  Hf*'  '  every  bop* 

of  a  future  union:  bi<  aatle»iri 
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permiite*-!  to  retnam  Tor  Btrme  time  in  ibeir 
Ufjpetlled  state,  the  violence  of  party  would 
"^  sensibly  abate,  and  a  time  arrive,  when 
linir  measures  might  have  iheir  effect, 
rQ  of  the  Chaticellor 
S  I  It  deThou^  and  many 

4*lur-r  niM]iii;oi-ui*a  persouages.    Pope  Cle- 

lenl  himself,  when  he  found  there  was 
lio  hope  of  obtaining  the  previous  obedi- 
ence of  the  Protestant  Churches  to  the 
council,  seems  to  have  inclined  to  this 
opinion. 

On  the  death  of  Clement,  in  1534^  Car- 
dinal Farnese  was  elected  pope,  under  the 
name  of  Paid  III.  From  the  moineut  of 
hid  election  he  made  strenuous  exertions 
to  procure  the  assembly  of  the  council; 
but,  from  every  side,  lie  met  with  resist- 
ance. It  was  found  difficult  to  fix  even 
on  the  place  of  meetinjj.  Mantua  was 
first  thought  of;  but  the  Duke  of  Mantna 
infisted  ou  conditions,  with  which  the  pope 
could  not  honorably  comply.  The  emperor 
Charles  V.  wished  the  council  to  sit  in 
Germany.  To  this  Francis  L,  the  empe- 
ror's great  antagonist,  would  not  consent 
At  length  the  city  of  Trent  was  fixed 
upon  ;  but  the  incessant  wars  between 
the  emperor  and  Francis  still  procrasti- 
nated tlie  meeting.  Peace  was  concluded 
1>etvveen  the  monarchic  in  1514.  Some 
difficulties,  however,  still  continued,  and 
retarded  the  council. 

At  len^'th,  on  the   13th  of  December, 
1345,  eleven  years  after  the  election   oif 
pope  Paul  UL,  the  council  opened.    The 
matters  for  the  discusfiiou  of  tne  ai?^sembly 
were  proposed  by  the  lejiiaieK  of  the  papal 
'-f*^     then  di^ussed,  first  in  separate,  and 
irdd  in  full,  congregations,  or,  as  we 
'   now  style  them,  commilteea  and 
mraittees.    They   were   finally  de- 
nt the  silling  of^^the  council     Little 
wa»  done  in  the  first  three  sessions ;  but, 
m  ihe  four  subsequent  eessions,  the  poinb* 
ling  the  canon  of  the  holy  books, 

%ina!  sin,  free  will,  justification,  the 
pn  in  general,  and  bapusm  and 

C'  I  in  panic idar,  were  decided, 

An  I'^'uu.'iijical  disorder  breaking  out  at 
Trent,  the  council,  at  its  eighth  session, 
translated  iti^elf  to  Bologna.  The  ninth 
and  tenth  sessions  were  held  in  that  city ; 
>..H  •..^thing  was  decided  In  either  of  them, 
lO  pope,  being 'then  very  aged  and 

:j,    su«^pended    its   proceedings.      He 

dmd  in  154'^. 

With  much  difficulty.  Juliui*  III.,  the 
irn^^^3l.lto  -iii  ces^or  of  Paul,  eJfected  the 
^t'cojui  i»^>eijnig  of  the  council,  on  the  Isl 


of  May,  155 J.  TJi©  eleventh,  twelfth, 
ihirteenlhj  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  pes* 
sions  were  held  during  his  pontificate 
The  first  two  of  these  sessions  were  em* 
ployed  in  preparatory  proceedings.  In 
the  fourteenth  and  tificenth,  the  council 
propounded  the  Rornish  doctrine  on  the 
eucnarift,  penance,  and  extreme  unction. 
At  the  sixteenth,  the  council  again  broke 
up  in  consequence  of  the  war  in  Germany. 

Julius  HI,  died  in  1555.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Marcellus  IL  The  pontificate 
of  Marcellus  lasted  only  one  month,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  Paul  IV.  Much 
was  expected  from  him;  but,  in  1559,  he 
died,  without  having  reassembled  the 
council.  The  Cardinal  de  Medicis,  by 
whom  he  was  succeeded,  under  the  j  >  > 
of  Pius  IV.,  exerted  hiraseif,  with  sul 
in  efii?cting  a  third  reassembly  of  the  coun- 
cil, which  took  place  on  the  18lh  of  Janu- 
ary, 1562,  On  that  day,  the  seventeenth 
eesiision  of  Uie  council  met,  and  it  wa& 
attended  by  several  cardinals,  and  by  102 
bishops;  a  number  ridiculously  small  in 
an  assembly  pretending  to  be  a  council  of 
the  universal  Church.  At  the  iwenty-firM 
session,  the  council  decided  againet  com- 
munion under  both  kinds;  at  the  twenty* 
second,  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  raass;  at 
the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth,  on  the 
sacraments  of  holy  orders  and  matrimony ; 
and,  on  the  twenty-fifth,  on  purcalory, 
devotion  to  images,  the  invocatron  of 
sainL^,  and  indulgences, 

Here  the  council  closed.  Its  decrees 
were  signed  by  only  255  members :  four 
of  these  were  legates  of  the  papal  see; 
two,  cardinals;  three,  patriarchs;  twenty- 
five,  archbishops;  one  hundred  and  sitty- 
eighl,  bishops  j  thirly*nine,  deputies  of 
absent  prelates;  seven t  abbots;  and  seven 
were  generals  of  religious  orders.  The 
Greek  Church  and  the  Fnglish  Church 
were  not  represented.  It  was  s«bs<^iibed 
on  separate  schedules,  by  the  ambassadors 
of  the  sovereigns  who  btill  adhered  to  the 
Romish  system. 

The  following  are  the  luiathemas  of  th« 
council. 

L  The  sacred  crcumcnical  and  general 
synod  of  Trent,  lawfit^'  -  '-«bled  in  the 
lloLY  Gho!»t,  and   p  er  by  the 

same  three  legates  u.  ,.,v  ..^o^tolic  see, 
having  it  constantly  in  view  ihnt.  by  the 
removal  of  error*,  the  go^p«  T  ulijr]i,  pro- 
mised aforetime  in  the  H»  e^*  by 
the  prophets,  Ciiwisr  hiu  pul** 
fished  with  his  ow*n  mouth,  and  tiirn  com* 
manded  bis  apostles  to  preach  tu  a^ettty 
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creature,  as  the  source  of  all  saving  truth 
and  instruction  of  manners,  should  be  pre- 
served pure  in  the  Church;  and  cleariy 
perceiving  that  this  truth,  and  this  instruc- 
tion, are  contained  in  written  books  and 
ununitUn  traditions^  which  traditions  have 
been  received  by  the  apostles  from  the 
mouth  of  Christ  himself,  or  dictated  by 
the  Holt  Spirit,  add  by  the  apostles 
handed  down  even  to  us,  receives  and 
reverences,  conformably  to  the  example 
of  the  ortnodox  fathers^  with  the  same 
pious  regard  and  veneration,  all  the  books 
as  well  of  the  Old  as  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment— ^both  having  God  for  their  author, 
and  the  traditions  relating  both  to  faith  and 
practice,  inasmuch  as  these  traditions  were 
either  delivered  by  word  of  mouth,  from 
Christ,  or  dictated  by  the  Holt  Ghost, 
and  preserved  by  uninterrupted  succession 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  books  re- 
ceived by  this  council :  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment,  the  five  books  of  Moses,  viz.  Gene- 
sis, &c.,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  four  of 
Kings,  two  of  Chronicles,  first  of  Esdras, 
second  of  Esdras,  called  Neheroias,  Tobias, 
Judith,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms  of  David,  con- 
sisting of  150,  Proverbs,  E^lesiastes,  Can- 
tica,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah,  with  Baruch,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  twelve 
minor  prophets,  viz.  Hosea,  &c.,  die  first 
and  second  of  Maccabees.  Of  the  New 
Testament,  the  Four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  the  Episde  of  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle  to  the  Romans,  two  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, one  to  the  Galatians,  one  to  the 
Ephesians,  one  to  the  Philippians,  one  to 
the  Colossians,  two  to  the  Thessalonians, 
two  to  Timothy,  one  to  Titus,  one  to  Phi- 
lemon, one  to  the  Hebrews,  the  epistle 
catholic  of  St.  James,  the  two  epistles  of 
St.  Peter,  the  three  epistles  of  St.  John, 
the  epistle  of  St.  Jude,  and  the  Revelations 
of  St.  John. 

Whosoever  shall  not  receive  these  books 
entire  with  all  their  parts  (i.  e.  the  Apo- 
crypha as  well  as  the  canonical  books),  as 
they  are  used  to  be  read  in  the  (Roman) 
Catholic  Church,  and  are  contained  in  the 
ancient  vulgate  Latin  edition,  for  sacred 
and  canonical,  and  shall  knowingly  and 
wilfully  contemn  the  aforesaid  trjwitions, 
let  him  be  accursed.  (See  Bible,  Scrip* 
ture,  Apocrypha.) 

II.  Moreover,  in  order  to  repress  the 
arrogant  and  self-sufficient,  the  council 
decrees,  that  no  one,  relying  on  his  own 
wisdom,  shall  presume  to  pervert  and  in- 
terpret Holy  Scripture  to  his  own  sense, 
in  matters  of  faith  and  manners,  pertaining 


to  the  edification  of  Christian  doctrine, 
contrary  to  the  sense  which  hath  been 
and  is  maintained  by  the  holy  mother 
Church,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  judge  of 
the  true  meaning  and  interpretation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  contrary  to  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers,  even  if 
such  interpretations  should  never  be  mads 
public.     (See  Fathers  and  TVadition.) 

ni.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  the  sacn- 
ments  of  the  New  Law  were  not  all  in- 
stituted by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  or 
that  they  are  more  or  less  in  number  into 
seven  *  that  is  to  say,  baptism,  confirma- 
tion, tne  Lord's  supner,  penance,  extreme 
unction,  orders,  ana  matrimony,  or  that 
any  one  of  these  seven  is  not  truly  and 
properly  a  sacrament:  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed.   (See  Seven  Sacraments,) 

IV.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  by  the 
sacraments  of  the  New  Law,  grace  is  not 
conferred  by  the  mere  pefformanu  of  the  ad, 
but  that  faitli  alone  in  the  divme  promise 
is  sufiicient  to  obtain  grace :  let  aim  be 
accursed.    (See  Opus  Operatum.) 

y.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  it  is  not 
requisite  that  the  ministers,  when  cele- 
brating the  sacraments,  should  have,  at 
least,  the  intention  of  doing  that  whid  Ae 
Church  dodh:  let  him  be  accursed.  (See 
Intention,  PriestsK) 

VL  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  the  free 
will  of  man,  after  the  sin  of  Adam,  was 
lost  and  extinguished:  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed.   (See  Free  Will) 

Vn.  The  formal  cause  of  justification 
is  the  righteousness  of  God,  not  that 
whereby  he  is  himself  righteous ;  but  that 
whereby  he  maketh  us  righteous;  that 
with  which  we,  bein^  by  him  endowed, 
are  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind,  and 
are  not  only  accounted,  but  are  troly 
called,  and  are  righteous,  each  of  us  re- 
ceiving into  himself  righteousness,  accord- 
iiig  to  the  measure  whereby  the  Spirh 
divideth  to  every  man  severally  as  he 
will,  and  accordfing  to  every  man's  dis- 
position and  co-operation.  (See  Sandifi' 
cation.) 

VIII.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  the 
ungodly  is  justi6ed  by  faith  alone,  so  as  to 
understand  that  nothing  else  is  required 
to  co-operate  in  obtainmg  the  grace  of 
justification ;  and  that  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  he  should  be  prepared  and 
disposed  by  the  motion  of  his  own  will: 
let  him  be  accursed.     (See  Justification.) 

IX.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  in  the 
mass  there  is  not  a  true  and  proper  sa- 
crifice ofiered  up  to  God,  and  that  the 
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*  tip  IS  no  Tnore  than  ihe  giving  ua 
'  to  eat :  let  him  be  accursed.     (See 
iiifiidwn^  Romuh,) 

X,  Whosoever  fihall  ea/,  that  by  ihese 
&rds,  "  This  do  m  reraerobrance  of  me/^ 
IIJUST  did  not  ordain  the  apostles,  priests, 
that  he  did  not  appoint  that  they  and 
ber  priests  should  oiTer  up  his  body 
t^iood :  let  hitn  be  accursed.     (See 


Rn 


,  ATjoeoever  shall  savj  that  the  sa- 
^of  the  mass  is  one  only  of  praise  and 
l^rin^;^  or  a  bare  commemoration 
'  the  sacriBce  made  on  the  cross^  but  not 
I  propitiatory  sacrifice,  or  that  it  is  pro- 
ible  only  to  the   partaker,  and  that   it 
zbt  not  to  be  olTered  up  for  the  ^uick 
3  the  dead  for  sins^  pains,  salisfactions^ 
od  other  necessities:  let  him  be  accursed. 
ee  Ma$Si  Sacrifice  of.) 
Xn.  Whosoever  shall  deny,  that  in  the 
||lost  holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist^  the 
Jy  antl  blood,  together   with  the   soul 
Bd  divifiity,  of  our  Loud  Je&vb  Christ, 
\  consecjuently,  the  whole  of  Christ^ 
trulvj  really f  and   substantially,  con- 
ned ;  but  shall  say  that  thev  are  there 
symbolically^    figuratively^   or   vir- 
Uy:   let  him  be  accursed.    (See  Rtal 

XIIL  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  in  the 
holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  the  sub- 
stance of  bread  and  wine  remains^  toge- 
^  ther  with  the  substance  of  ihe  bodv  and 
mMood  of  our  Loai>  Ji^us  CirRisx,  aim  shall 
^^pnr  that  wonderful  and  singular  change 
^^F  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into 
the  body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of 
J  wine  into  the  bread,  the  species  of  bread 
1  wine  elill  remainingT  which  change  the 
lorn  an)  Catholic  Church  very  fitly  calleth 
tinf^ubstantiation:  let  him  t>e  accursed. 
pe  Transubstantiation,) 
XrV.  VVhosoever  shall  say,  that  Christ 
ihibited  in  the  eucharist  is  only  spiri- 
ftlly  eaten,  and  not  also  sacramentally 
iid   realty:   let  him   be  accursed.     (See 

lamr) 

[XV.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  in  the 

holy    sacrament   of  the  eucharist, 

BKWT,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  is 

"  to  be  adored  with  the  worship  called 

ria  even  outwardly ;  nor  honored  by  a 

culiar    festival,    nor    solemnly    carried 

about    in    processions,   according  to   the 

ftise worthy  and  universal  rite  and  usa^e 

the  holy  Church,  nor  exposed  publicly 

I  the  people  to  be  worshipped,  and  that 

worshippers  are  idolaters:  let  him  be 

BU»ed.     (See  Corpus  Christi) 


XVL  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  the 
holy  eucharist  ought  not  to  be  reserved 
in  a  sacred  place,  but  is  immediately  after 
consecration  necessarily  to  be  distnbuted 
to  those  present,  or  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
carried  in  a  respectful  manner  to  the  sick: 
let  hira  be  accursed.  (See  EUvatwn  of  the 
HnstA 

Xvn.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  it  is 
the  commandment  of  God,  or  necessary 
to  salvation,  that  all  and  every  faithful 
Christian  should  receive  the  most  holy 
sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  under  botn 
kinds:  let  him  be  accursed.  (See  Com- 
munion in  One  Kind) 

XVI 11,  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  the 
holy  Catholic  Church  hath  not  been  moved 
by  just  cause  and  reason  to  administer  the 
bread  only  to  the  laity,  and  even  to  the 
clergy  not  officiating,  or  that  it  is  an  error 
in  so  doing:  let  him  be  accursed.     (See 

XrX.  Whosoever  shall  deny,  that  the 
whole  of  Christ,  the  source  and  author 
of  all  grace,  is  received  in  the  bread,  be- 
cause, as  some  falsely  affirm,  according  to 
Christ s  own  institution,  he  is  not  re- 
ceived under  one  and  each  kind:  let  him 
be  accursed.  (See  Communion  in  Om 
Kind,) 

XX.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  the  maM 
ought  to  be  performed  only  in  the  vulgar 
tongue ;    let  Dim  be  accursed*    (See  Ia^ 

XXL  The  Catholic  Church,  instructed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  In  conformity  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  ancient  tra- 
dition of  the  fathers,  hath  taught  in  its 
sacred  councils,  and,  last^^,  in  this  cbcu- 
menical  synod,  that  there  is  a  purgatory, 
and  that  the  souls  detained  therein  are 
assisted  by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  and 
more  especiallv  by  the  acceptable  sacrifice 
of  the  altar.     (See  Purgatory,) 

XX I L  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  after 
receiving  the  grace  of  justification,  any 
peniient  sinner  hath  his  otfenco  so  re- 
milted,  and  his  obnoxiousness  to  eternal 
punishment  so  blotted  out,  as  to  render 
him  no  longer  obnoxious  to  temporal 
punishment,  to  be  undergone  either  in 
this  world  or  in  the  future  in  purgatory, 
before  an  entrance  can  be  opened  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  let  him  be  accursed. 
(See  Purgatory.) 

XXI 11.  This  holy  synod  enjoins  all 
bishops  and  others  who  undertake  the 
office  of  teaching,  to  instruct  the  faithful^ 
that  the  saints  who  reign  together  with 
Ciiairr  offer  up  their  prayers  to  Goo  for 
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men,  ibat  it  is  good  and  profitable  to 
invoke  them  in  a  supplicaimg  manner 
and  that  in  order  to  procure  benefit  from 
God  through  his  Son  Jzsvs  Christ  our 
LoHD,  who  is  our  only  Redeemck  and 
Saviour,  we  should  have  recourse  lo  ibeir 
prayers,  help,  and  assistance;  and  that 
those  persons  hold  impious  opinions  who 
deny  tnat  the  aainls  enjoying  eternal  hap- 
piness in  heaven  are  lo  be  invoked  ;  or 
who  affirm,  thai  the  saints  do  not  pray  for 
men  J  or  that  the  invoking  ibem  that  they 
may  pray  ever  for  every  one  of  us  in  par- 
ticular is  idolatry,  or  is  repugnant  to  the 
word  of  GuDj  and  contrary  to  the  honor  of 
the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men, 
Jrhus  Christ,  or  that  it  is  foolish  to  sup- 
plicate orally  or  mentally  those  who  reign 
in  heaven.     (See  Invocation  o/SainU.) 

XXIV.  Also,  the  bodies  of  the  holy 
martyrs  and  others  living  with  CiikisTj 
having  been  lively  members  of  Christ 
and  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to 
be  raised  again  by  liim  to  eternal  life  and 
glory,  are  to  be  reverenced  by  the  faithful, 
as  by  them  many  benefis  are  bestowed 
by  God  on  men  ;  so  that  they  who  afTirm 
that  reverence  and  honor  are  not  due 
to  the  relics  of  saints,  or  that  it  is 
useless  for  the  faithful  to  honor  them  or 
other  pacred  monuments^  and  a  vain  thing 
lo  celebrate  the  memory  of  the  saints,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  assistance, 
are  wholly  to  be  condemned,  as  the  Church 
halh  before  condemned  and  now  condemns 
Iheni.  The  images  of  Chhist,  and  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  God,  and  of  the  other 
saints,  are  lo  be  set  tip  and  retattted,  espe« 
cially  in  churahesj  and  due  honor  and 
re\'erence  to  bo  paid  unto  them.  (See 
hnnf^e  Worship^  Mariolatty,  and  fielta.) 

XXV.  Since  the  power  of  granting  in- 
dulgences hath  been  bestowed  by  Christ 
upon  the  Church,  and  such  power  thus 
dtvitiely  imparted  halh  been  exercised  by 
her  even  in  the  earliest  limes;  this  holy 
synod  teaches  and  enjoins  that  the  use  of 
indulgences  as  very  salutary  to  Christian 
people,  and  approved  of  by  the  sacred 
councils,  be  retained  in  the  Church,  and 
pronounces  an  anathema  on  such  as  shall 
affirm  ihem  to  be  useless,  or  deny  the 
power  of  irranling  them  lo  be  iii  the 
Church.     (See  Ind^U genets  A 

XXVI.  The  holy  synod  exhorts  and 
adjures  all  pastors,  by  the  coming  of  our 
Loan  and  Saviour,  that  as  good  soldiers 
they  enjoin  ihe  faithful  to  observe  all 
things  which  the  holy  Uoman  Church,  the 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  Churches,  halh 
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enacted,  as  well  as  soch  ihin^  as  bavf 

been  enacted  by  this  and  other  (ccmDeaicil 
councils.     (See  Churcfi  f^*^  f' '"-'  > 

XXVII.  The  chief  p.  nrttie  «if 
the  supreme  authority^.  .  ^  m  fhf 
universal  Church,  have  justi s  :Ji^ 
power  of  reserving  bome  gr.i  .id 
causes  to  their  own  peouiinr  judgroeai 
(See  Supremacy,  Papat) 

XXVIII.  The  more  weighty  cfiminli 
charges  against  Hifthops  which  dc««rr9 
deposition  and  deprivation,  may  be  jud;r«l 
and  determined  only  by  the  supreme  Ko* 
man  ponlitT.     (See  Ptrpe.) 

XXIX.  This  holy  synod  enjoinf  all 
patriarchs,  primates,  archbishopS)  bti^ofM. 
and  all  others  who,  by  right  Of  cu«lo©, 

ought  to  assist  at  a  provi"-'  '  •  -• '  ^♦tai 

in  the  first  provincial  *  be 

holden  after  the  conclu>. -..     .  ....  ^     ctA 

council,  they  do  openly  receive  ail  aiiil 
each  of  the  things  which  hav^*  Ihs-,*  dfi. 
fined  and  enacted  by    this  d: 

al-50  that  they  do  promise*  nr  rue 

obedience  to  the  soprer-  t  ^nuE 

and  at  the  same  time  p  > ie«t  and 

anathematize  all  here^ie^  cu3;Jeinned  hf 
the  sacred  canons*  the  general  council 
and  especially  by  this  present  tynod*  (8t» 
Popertf.) 

XXX.  Whosoever  shall 
clergy  in  holy  orders,  or  re 
made  a  solemn  pro'-  -■  -  ' 
contract  marriage,  ^ti* 
iracted  is  valid,  ooiv. .,  le* 
siastical  law  or  vow  ;  l  :ia* 
tain  tlio  contrary  is  no;  _  is 
condemn  matrimony,  and    ' 

contract  marriage  who  do  f- 

selves  lo  have  the  gift  of  coi.  '«« 

though  they  should  have  n  r  af 

it:  let  him  be  accursed  ;  sih' 

it  not  to  such  as  rightly  ask  < 

sutler  us  to  be  tempted  above   Vth^  wf 

are  able.     (See  Ctttbacy,} 

XXXI.  Whosoever  ^hall 
state  of  matrimony  ia  to  b< 
the  state  of  virginity  or    sin^M 
that  it  is  not  better  or  more 
continue  in   virgin  if  •-    "r    «-" 
him  be  accursed. 

TRENTAL.     A  r 
for  the   dead,    usually  celebmUMA   00  tf 
many  ditforenl  days. 

TftlNITV.  (See  Per»m,  Gol,  Mm. 
Christ,  Mtssiah,  Son  of  God,  ffr^  Gfeie) 
Of  Faith  in  thu  !hl}f  Triniitf—  '  lii 
one  living  and  true  Gop,  evu.  lA* 

out    body*  parts  or  passions :    oX  id 
power^  wisdom,  and  goodne&s;  tba  J 


> 
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Preserver  of  all  ihinfjs,  both  visible 

I  invisible.     And  in  unity  of  the  God- 

I  there  be  three  persons,  of  one  »iib- 

ce,  power,  and  eternhy ;  the  Father, 

I  and  the  Holy  Ghost. — Article  I. 

ever  will  be  saved :    before  all 

it  b  necesflary  ihat   he  hold   ihe 

Solie  faith.     Which  failh^  excent  every 

k  do  keei)  whole  and  undefiled:  with- 

Uoubt  he  shall   perish   everlastingly. 

the  Catholic  faith  ia  this:  That  we 

bip  one  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in 

ity:  neither  confounding  the  Persons: 

dividing  the  substance.     (Athanasian 

Mere  it  is  said^  that  in  the  unity  of  the 
CAD  there  be  three  persons ;  that  is, 
Dgh  there  be  but  one  living  and  true 
p^  yet  there  be  three  persons,  who  are 
;  one  living  and  true  Gou.  Though  the 
1  Goi>  be  but  one  in  substance,  yet  ha 
bree  in  sub^iftence;  and  ^o  three  in 
sistence,  as  still  to  be  but  one  in  sub- 
He©.  And  these  three  persons,  every 
I  of  which  is  GoDj  and  yet  all  three  but 
I  God,  are  really  related  to  one  anotlier; 
|}iey  are  termed  in  Scripture^  one  is  a 

EtJCR,  the  other  a  Son,  the  other  an 
tT  Ghost.     The  tirst  is  Father  to  the 

rjd,  the  second  is  Sox  to  itie  tirst,  the 
is  neither  Fathcr  nor  Son',  but  the 
or  spirit  of  both.    The  first  was  a 

iFAi  from  eternity,  as  well  as  God;  the 
Dnd  was  God  from  eternity,  as  well  aa 

Its;  the  third  was  both  Holt  Ghost 

God  from  eternity,  as  well  as  either 
hem.  The  Father  is  the  first  person 
be  Deity;  not  begotten,  nor  proceeding^ 

begettrngj  the  Son,  the  second,  not 
etting  nor  proceeding,  but  begotten ; 

liot.v  Ghost^  the  third,  not  begotten 
f  begetting,  but  proceedin^^.  The  first 
ailed  the  Father  because  ne  begot  the 
Dnd ;  the  second  is  called  the  Son, 
ittde  he  is  begotten  of  the  Father: 
'  third  is  called  the  Holt  Ghost,  be- 
p  breathed  both  from  the  Father  sad 

Ind  though  these  be  I h us  really  amongst 
iselves  distinct  from  one  another,  yet 
\  ihey  not  dis^tinct  in  the  divine  nature ; 
iy  are  not  distinct  in  essence,  though 
they  be  distinct  in  the  manner  of  their 

fii»ting  in  it.    The  Father  sub&isN  as 
Ether,   the   Son   as  a  Son,  (he   Holt 
-f    ^-^  '.1.    Spirit,  and  so   have  distinct 
yet  have  all  the  same  nu- 
■■inre.     We  say  numerical,  or 
ice;  for  otherwi&e  they 
tie  same  divine  nature, 
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and  yet  not  the  same  Gon,  As  Abraham, 
f^aac,  and  Jacob,  were  three  disiinct  per- 
sons, and  had  all  the  same  human  nature, 
vet  they  could  not  all  be  called  one  man; 
because,  though  they  had  but  one  human 
nature,  yet  they  had  it  specifically,  as  dis- 
tinguished into  several  individuals; ,  not 
numericallyj  so  as  to  be  the  same  indi- 
vidual man;  and,  therefore,  though  they 
had  but  one  specitical,  they  hud  several 
tiiinierical  natures,  by  which  means  Abra- 
ham was  one  man,  Isaac  another,  Jacob  a 
third.  And  upon  the  same  account  is  it, 
that,  amongst  the  angels,  Gabriel,  Michael^ 
Raphael,  though  they  have  the  same  an- 
gelical nature,  yet  they  are  not  the  same 
angel.  But  here  the  FatheRj  Son,  and 
HoLV  GnosT,  have  not  only  the  same 
divine  nature  "in  specie,-'  but  *Mn  nu* 
mero ;"  and  so  have  not  only  one  and  the 
same  nature,  but  are  one  and  the  same 
God.  The  Father  is  ihe  selfi^ame  indi- 
vidual God  with  the  Son  ;  the  Son  is  the 
selfsame  individual  God  with  the  Father; 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  selfsame  in* 
dividual  God  with  them  both.  We  say, 
individual  God,  for  the  divine  nature  is  not 
divided  into  several  Gods,  as  the  human 
is  into  several  men,  but  only  distinguished 
into  several  persons,  every  one  of  which 
hath  the  eiame  undivided  divine  nature, 
and  so  is  the  same  individual  f.iod.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 
there  be  three  persons,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holt  Ghost,  w*hich  great  myi>tery»  though 
we  be  not  able  adequately  to  conceive  of 
it,  yet  the  Scriptures  ^ive  a  sulTicient  tes- 
timonial to  it. — BeKtr'ulgt. 

The  sublime  mystery  of  the  Trinitt  in 
Unity  is   taught    by    revelation — not    by 
reason ;  ahhough  it  is  not  in  eoniradictioii 
to  this»  rightly  exerci&ed,  nor  more  unin*  ^ 
telligibte  than  many  of  the  ^^  things  hard  < 
to  be  understood'  in  Holv  Scripture.     A 
plurality  in  the  Godhead  is  indicated  by 
the  language  of  the  very  earliest  revela- 
tions ;  which  plurality  is  plainly  expressed  , 
under  the  Gospel  dispensaiion — a  sacred 
Three  bein^  enumemted  by  mutual  rela^ 
tion  in  the  form  of  baptism,  anil  by  name 
in  the  apoptolic  benediction;  which  Three 
are   also   frequently   menlinno<i    together 
elsewhere,  though  not  in  terms  so  clear. 

The  doctrine  may  per  hap.*  be  gleaned 
as  ranch  from  the  economy  ol  creation,  a^ 
from  that  of  redemption  ;  and  herein  may 
be  otkserved,  that  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  sacred  history.  \\\v  Driii  i-% 
menlioncKl  under  a  term  ol  i^ 
tion;  and  when  maU|  the  i 
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work)  is  to  be  madej  and  is  afterwards 
BDoken  of,  a  divine  council  aeema  im- 
plleil:  *^  Let  us  make  man,'*  &:e.,  "the 
man  is  become  as  one  of  ub!'^  This 
peculiar  fact  seems  referred  to,  and  corro- 
borated by,  the  introd action  to  St.  John's 
Gospel;  which  declares  that  tiie  *' VV^ohd 
was  in  tho  beginning  with  Goo."  Again ^ 
each  of  the  sacred  Three  is  itoticeu  as 
acting  separaiely  in  the  work.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Father  this  is  clear,  from 
innumerable  passages,  in  which  the  Lord 
God  is  mentioned  as  the  Creator,  unless  in 
Buch,  a  Trinity  Tae  implied,  which  then 
shortly  decides  the  point  at  issue.  Of  the 
Son  it  is  said,  "all  things  were  made  by 
him  ;"  and  expressly,  '*  without  him  was 
not  anything  made  tnat  was  made"  (John 
i.  3  ;  Col  i.  16).  And  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  by  him  are  made  and  created  both 
man  and  beast  (Job.  xxxiii.  4;  Fs^civ,  30). 
Thus  is  that  passage  intelligible,  "  By  the 
word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made: 
and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of 
his  mouih^^  (Fs.  xxxiii.  6).  The  mode  of 
operation  in  the  work  of  redemption  has 
been  before  noticed.  To  all  these  may  be 
added,  tliat  the  sacred  Thrfe  are  men- 
tioned eoaalty  as  sending  and  instructing 
the  propnets  and  teachers  (Jer.  vii,  25. 
Matt.  ix.  38  ;  X.  5.  Acts  xxvi,  16-1 S,  Is. 
xlviii.  16,  Acts  xiii.  2,  4;  xx.  28) — and 
equaJl^  speaking  by  them  (Heb.  i.  I,  2 
Cor.  xiii.  3.  Mark  xiii.  11).  Each,  too, 
gives  life — ^raises  the  dead — and  is  joined 
in  iho  form  of  baptism,  and  Christian 
benediction. 

The  word  Elohim  is  a  plural  noun 
(Gods)  ;  and  as  that  was  the  first  term 
used  ill  the  divine  revelation,  it  seems 
intended  to  indicate  that  pluralily^ — the 
holy  Trinity — afterwards  more  plainly 
revealed.  And  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  by 
this  word  (Elohim)  was  the  earliest  reve- 
lation made  to  man.  In  this  was  the 
faith  of  the  patriarchs  expressed,  as  par- 
ticularly in  Gen.  xxviii,  20-22 ;  and  by  this 
name  God  expressly  declares  he  appeared 
unto  ihem,  when  by  his  ^*  name  Jehovah'^ 
he  was  '*not  known"  (Ex.  vi.  3.)  Indeed 
this  latter  term  seems  for  a  time  to  have 
been  used  le^s  as  a  name^  than  as  a  cha- 
racter, of  the  Elohim^  since  it  was  subse- 
quently that  it  was  announced  as  the 
**name'' — I  AM— by  which  the  divine 
plurality  was  to  be  known  in  unity  (Ex. 
lii.  14;  vi.  2).  Jehovah  God  hath  not 
been  **  seen  alany  time;'^  whereas,  of  the 
ElohiTD;  one,  at  least — the  angel  Jehovah 
ID   prelude  lo  his    incarnation  —  conde- 


scended frequently  to  appear,  and  talk  witii 
man.  The  translation  of  Jehovnh  bi 
Adonai  (or  Lords)  is  also  reraariiyt; 
with  the  coincidence  to  be  f<mod  m  dfei 
mode  adopted  by  the  heathen,  of  ipetk' 
ing  of  their  gods;  as  in  the  namt  c^ 
Baalim  for  Baal  (Judges  ii  Jl.  Bo«« 
xi.  2). 

That  Elohim  implies  pluraSity  m»m 
evident,  from  the  construction  of  meh  i 
passage  as  Gen.  x%.  13^  where  it  is  wid, 
^^  when  theV;  Elohim.  caused  me  to  wit- 
der."  Agam  (xxxv.  7),  when  •*thef  i^ 
peared  unto  him,"  at  Bethel.  And  (Joiil 
xxiv.  19)  "the  Elohim  are  holy.'-  lo  Pi. 
iviii,  I  J,  the  Elohim  are  called  "jodgM;"' 
in  Fs.  cxlix.  2,  U,  xliv.  2^  and  liv.  1 
** makers^'  and  "kings;:**  in  Eccl.  xill, 
^'creators;"  and  io  Jer,  xxiil  36,  ^^ikt 
living  Gods.**  Otherplaeesare  mentiooid 
by  Farkhnrst;  as  Gen.  xxxi.  53.  Dm. 
iv.  7  ;  V.  23}  or  26.  1  Sam.  iv.  S.  2  Stn. 
vii.  23.     Is.  vi.  8.     Jer.  x.  la,  kxL 

In  perfect  accordance  with  this  m  thl 
first  ^reat  commandraentgivtn  (pom  Moot 
Sinai ;  *'  I  am  the  Loan  ihf  OotT  (ih 
hovah  Elohim) f  thou  ''  shall  bairtt  noOIMt 
gods  before  mo ;"  more  plainly  «*  Wk 
in  the  baptismal  ^'  name^' — lh#  FATitsa, 
the  SoK,  and  the  Holt  Ghost  !  A  '*  holy, 
bles&ed^  and  glorious  Trinity/'  in ' 
able  Unity,  and  perfect  coequaUiy^ts 
be  most  safely  concluded,  from  ih* 
passages  in  which  the  sacred  Thrj 
mentioned  in  different  order^  '^-^  t^ 
first,   in   Matt,  xxviii.    Id,- 

in  2  Cor.  xiii.   H, — and  the    

first,  in  1  Cor  xii.  4,  5,  6.     Kpb^  if. 
6^  and  Luke,  i.  35. 

The  laws  and  onlinancr 
were  peculiarly  adapted  to  n 
worship  a^inst  heathen  idol^ry , 
fore,  wnen  the  legislator,  in  s[ 
God,  uses  a  term  imply  ing  plurality, 
he  does,  with  verbs  and  peraocis 
above  thirty  times,  ihis^  loo,  in  th« 
logue,  and  in  the  repetition  of  lairs^^ 
frequently  prefaced  oy  an  addmii| 
manding  attention, — **  Hoar,  0 
"  Th'js  saiih  the  Lord  !"  it  could 
be  that  plurality  in  the  GoniicAD 
tended  to  be  announced.  Tliki  i» 
corroborated  by  sach  exprvmiQai 
Gods,'*  ''  thy  Creators,"  bviog 
Joshua  and  Solomon  ;  the  ooe  aa 
type  of  Crrist,  the  other  ififipirvi 
teaming  in  an  extraordinary  de^iet- 
Bishop  JhmtiTigfortrs  **  Thougku  m  ^ 
Trinity^'^  xxii.  xxiii.  And  we  may  I* 
rather  confirmed  In  the  opisi&oiii  by  ^ 
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fotile  attempts  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  to  { 
make    tolerable    sen^u    of    the    peculiar  | 
phraseology  adopleil,  while  denying  the 
implication  of  a  plurality. 

The  doctrine  of  a  Thixity,  and  this  in 
Umtff  is  not  then  an  arbitrary  assumption, 
or  an  attempt  to  be  ^i&c  ''above  that 
which  ift  written  j"  but  it  necessarily  arises 
out  of  certain  scriptural  expressions  and 
pmsMiges,  which  though  apparently,  or  to 
huinan  rense^  contradiclorv  to  each  other, 
most  in  reaiity  be  consistent:  and  the 
Catholic^  or  oihodox  system,  framed  on 
the  whole  of  these,  reconciles  them  in  a 
more  enBy  and  natural  manner  than  any 
other  scheme  offered « 

The  word  **  Trinity,'^  it  is  confessed, 
does  not  occur  in  Holy  Scripture ;  nor  does 
the  word  **  Unity,"  as  applied  to  the  Dfiiir. 
But  neither  are  the  words  omnipresence 
and  omniscience;  and  as  the  use  of  these 
has  never  been  objected  to  in  speaking  of 
the  attributes  of  Him  who  is  everywhere 
|ireeent,  and  '^  knoweth  all  things,*'  so  may 
the  otliers  be  used  with  equal  propriety  to 
ttlpre^s  the  distinct  existence  of  Fath£r, 
SoK.  and  Holv  Ghost,  and  the  simple 
oneness  of  God  !  The  use  is  admissible,  to 
prevent  circumlocution  ;  and  irreverence 
tnay  be  deprecated  where  language  is  in- 
efficient, The  word  Trinity  was  used  by 
the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  in  the  middle 
'  the  second  century*,  in  a  way  that  indi- 

iled  it  was  not  then  a  novel  expression ; 
"^fuid  was  considered   by  the  orthodox  so 
unobjectionable,  as  to  be  employed  with- 
out reserve  in  their  opposition  to  the  Sa* 
bollian  heresy. 

Indeed,  the  primitive  fathers  appear  to 
have  irtdtd^ed  an  idea,  that  without  a  dis- 
Itnetion  of  hypostases  in  the  Goduiiad,  it 
IB  difiicuU  to  imagine  that  aira^aay  or 
9etf*suHk'iency,  and  perfect  bliss,  which 
seems  to  have  arisen  Irom  a  divine  society, 
as  in  Prov.  viii.  22>23,  particularly  30^ 
and  elsewhere.  Indeed,  tne  notion  of  a 
Taiitrnr  has  prevailed  immemonally,  long 
before  the  term  was  adopted  ;  and  is  found 
in  the  heathen  worship,  as  well  as  in  the 
Church ;  both^  no  doubt,  having  it  from  a 
common  original 

TRINITY  SUNDAY.  The  solemn  fes- 
tivals, which  in  the  foregoing  parts  of 
our  annual  service  have  propounded  to  our 
consideration  the  mysterious  work  of  man^s 
jfulnniniinn^  and  the  several  steps  taken  to 
a'  it,  naturally  lead  ua  up  tOj  and 

at  ^  :;clude   with,  that  of   the   Tri- 

nity.   The  incarnation  and   nativity,   the 
paaaion  and    resurrection  of  the    bleaaed 


Jesus,  demonstrate  how  great  things  tlie 
Sos  of  Gop  hath  condescended  to  do  for  us. 
The  miraculous  powers,  with  which  the 
first  disciples  were  endued,  and  the  sancti- 
fying graces,  with  which  all  the  faithful 
are  assisted,  do  prove  how  great  and  ho^ 
necessary  a  part  the  *'  Holy  Spirit^'  bore 
in  this  work,  both  for  publiahiug  the  sal* 
valion  of  the  world,  and  for  rendering  it 
elfectuaL  And  all  agree  in  representms^ 
to  us  the  inestimable  love  of  the '  *Father," 
by  whom  that  "  Son'-  was  sent,  and  that 
**  Spirit"'  so  wonderfully  Ind  so  plentifully 
shed  abroad.  Most  jusdy,  therefore,  after 
such  informations,  how  iit  a  subject  this 
is  for  our  wonder  and  adoration,  does  the 
Church  on  this  day  call  upon  us  to  cele- 
brate the  mystery  of  those  **  three^*  per- 
sons in  the  unity  of  the  Gorhcad:  eacu  of  ^ 
whom  hath  so  kindly,  and  so  largely,  con- 
tributed to  this  united  and  stiipendous  act 
of  mercy,  upon  which  the  whole  of  all  our 
hopes  and  happiness  depends, — Dean 
Stanhope. 

Notwithstanding  on  each  day,  and  espe- 
cially Sundays,  thd  Church  celebrates  the 
praises  of  the  Tkinity,  in  her  doxologiea, 
hymns,  creeds,  &c. ;  yet  the  wisdom  ot  the 
Church  thought  it  meet,  that  such  a  mys- 
tery as  this,  though  part  of  the  meditatroa 
of  each  day,  should  be  the  chief  subject 
of  one,  and  this  to  be  the  day.  For  no 
sooner  had  our  Lord  ascended  into  heaveUi 
and  God^s  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon 
the  Church;  but  there  ensued  the  notice 
of  the  glorious  and  incomprehensible 
TaiKiTV,  which  before  that  time  was  not 
so  clearly  known.  The  Church  therefore, 
having  solemnia^ed  in  an  excellent  order 
all  the  high  feasts  of  our  L<»rp,  and,  after, 
that  of  the  decent  of  GoD^s  Spirit  upon 
the  apostles,  thought  it  a  thing  most 
seasonable  to  conclude  these  great  solem- 
nities with  a  festival  of  fall,  special,  and 
express  service  to  the  holy  and  blessed 
TaiMiTY. — Bp,  Sparrow. 

This  mystery  was  not  clearly  delivered 
to  the  JewS)  because  they,  being  always 
surrounded  by  idolatrous  nations^,  would 
have  easily  mistaken  it  for  a  doctriire  of 
plurality  of  Gods;  but  yet  it  was  not  so 
much  hidden  in  ihoee  times,  but  that  any 
one  with  a  spiritual  eye  might  have  dis- 
cerned some  glimraenngs  of  it  disipersed 
through  the  Old  Testament,  The  fim 
chapter  in  the  Bible  seems  to  set  forth 
three  persons  in  the  Godiicad:  for,  be- 
sides the  **  Spirit  of  God-*  which  *' moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters^'  (ver.  2),  wo 
tiad  the  great  Creator  (at  the  26th  verse) 
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con'^nhing  with  others  about  the  greatest 
work  of  his  creation,  the  making  of  man, 
of  which  we  may  be  assured  the  Worh  or 
SoK  of  Cod  was  one,  Pince  **  all  things 
were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was 
fiol  anything  made  that  was  made."  So 
that  those  iwo  verses  fully  poinlmg  out 
to  us  the  Fatiie»,  Son,  antl  Hol?  fiiiosT, 
make  this  a  very  proper  lesson  for  the 
solemniry  of  the  day.  The  reason  of  the 
choice  of  the  other  first  lesson  is  as  ob- 
vious :  it  records  the  appearance  of  the 
great  JcHuvAii  to  Abratiam^  whom  the 
patriarch  acknowledges  to  be  ihe  '^  Judge 
of  all  the  earth;-'  and  who  therefore,  by 
vouch^ialing  to  appear  with  two  others  in 
his  company^  mi^ht  ilesign  to  represent  to 
hira  tlie  ''  Triniiy  of  Fersons.'^  But  this 
sacred  mystery  is  nowhere  so  plainly 
man i Felted  as  in  the  second  lesson  for  the 
moruing^  whirh  at  one  and  the  same  time 
relates  the  baptism  of  the  Son,  the  voice 
of  the  Fathkr.  and  the  de.-^cent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost:  which,  ihouflrh  rhey  are  (as 
appears  from  this  chapter)  three  distinct 
persons  in  number,  yet  the  second  lesson 
at  evening  shows  they  are  but  one  in 
essence. —  Whmihj, 

The  epistle  and  the  gospel  are  the 
same  that  were  ancieuily  asiji^ned  for  the 
Ociave  of  Pentecost;  the  episUe  being 
the  vision  ol  St  John  (Rev.  iv.);  and  the 
gospel^  the  dialogue  of  our  Lonu  with 
Nicmlemus ;  and  the  mention,  which  we 
iiiul  therein,  of  baptism,  of  the  HoLvSpiarT 
and  the  gilts  of  it,  though  it  might  then 
fit  the  day  as  a  rcpetilion,  as  it  were,  of 
Pentecost^  so  is  it  no  less  jit  for  U,  as  a 
feaMof  the  blessed  TniNiry.  The  mission 
of  the  HuLV  t-iHosT  brings  with  it,  as 
aforesaid,  more  light  and  clearness  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  :  and  when  more 
fit  to  think  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  than 
on  a  solemn  day  of  ordination,  as  this  is 
one,  when  men  are  consecrated  to  spiritual 
offices?  But,  bei*ides  this,  we  have  in  the 
gospel  set  before  us,  all  the  three  persons 
of  ine  tiacred  Trinity,  and  the  same  like- 
wise represented  in  the  vision,  whiL-h  the 
epistle  hoeaks  of,  with  an  hymn  of  praise, 
*'  Holy,  noly,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty," 
&c:  which  expressions,  by  ancient  inter- 
pretation, relate  to  the  Holy  Tkinitt,  as  is 
above  said.^ — Bp,  Spfirrow. 

TRISAGION.     (See  TersnnriuM,) 

TRUCK  OF  r;OD.  In  the  French  Treve 
de  Dten  .in  modern  Latin,  Trtma^  Trmtmj 
Treuga^  or  Tvu^a  Dei. 

In  llieelevemh  eeniury,  when  the  diaor- 
ders  atid  licenses  of  private  wars,  between 
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particular  lords  and  families,  were  n  pHt 
disturbance  lo  the  peace  of  the  kio^om 
of  France,  the  bishops  look  upou  ihtm  to 
publish  injunctions,  forbidding  tuu  of 
violence,  within  certain  times,  arrder  «• 
nonical  pains.  These  prohibitiont  whi 
called  Tnueqf  God;  a  phra*e  freooiallf 
to  be  met  with  in  the  coancils  beta  ibo«i 
that  time. 

The  first  regulation  of  this  kind  mu  k 
a  synod,  held  in  the  diocese  of  Elmk 
RousiUon,  A.D.  1027;  where  itwasenacu^ 
that,  throughom  that  country,  no  ptram 
should  attack  his  enemy,  frorn  the  hmtr  of 
nones  on  Saturdav  to  that  of  pnnie»<» 
Monday,  that  Sunday  m^  ^  '  ' '  its  pro- 
per celebration  :  that  nn  Soold,  It 
any  Ume,  attack  a  rcltgi 
ing  unarmed  ;  nor  any  | 
returning  from  church:  i 
attack  a  church,  or  any  i 
paces  round  it:  all  ihi^ 
excommunication. 

TRUMPETS.  FEAST  OF. 
festival  of  the  Jews,  exp- 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  ^ 
first  day  of  the  seventh  rii*>uih,  ciUfd 
Tjsri,  which  was  the  beg-irmiiig  of  tiw 
civil  year. 

This  festival  Is  expresisljr  cdllal  i  Mb- 
bath,  and  was  a  very  eolemo  Ulf,  oa 
which  no  servile  work  wftft  to  be  done; 
only  provision  made  for  tbeir  meals,  wkkk 
were  usually  very  plentiful  at  this  ItiDt. 
Among  other  dishes  they  served  up  a  t« 
head,  in  memory  of  that  ram  frmebj 
sacrificed  in  the  room  of  " 
they  fancy  was  done  upon  this  fUy. 

Ail  the  festivals  of  the  Jew'S^  it  if  tt»% 
were  introduced  by  ihc  K>unLl  of  trani|i0ii^ 
but  this  was  attended  with  txiorv  tklBk 
usual  solemnity.  For  they  b^gaa  tm  I 
at  sun  rising,  and  conlinuetd  till 
He  who  sounded,  began  with  ihm 
prayer:  "  Blessed  be  God,  who  bathi 
lified  us  with  his  precepts/-  &c,  mak 
these  words  :  '^  Blessed  be  Coo, 
hitherto  preserved  us  in  life,  mad 
us  unto  this  time.'*  At  the  conelv 
people  said  with  a  loud  voice  theac 
of  the  Psalmist:  '^Blesaed  is  ili« 
that  know  the  joyful  sound :  tbey 
walk^  0  Lord«  in  the  light  of  tby 
nance."'    And   whereas,  in   otber 


the  beginning  of  ihe  y«ar 
with  a  trumpet  of  ramV  or  »b#e^*tl 
the  temple  they  used  two  silver  t 
and  the  Leviies  upon  lh»l  day 
eighty-first  psalm. 
This  festival  is  c&lled  m 


TYPE, 

'injmpelsi  but  it  was  not  easy 
[determine  whallhis blowing  of  trumpets 
^s  a  memorial  oL  Maimonides  will  have 
It  to  be  iiistifated  to  awaken  iht;  people 
QUI  of  »leep»  and  calllbem  to  repenlatice; 
^%«ing  intended  to  put  Ihemin  mind  of  the 
gieat  day  of  expiation^  which  followed 
nine  dnyi  after.  Basil  imagined,  that  by 
these  sound  in  fjs  the  people  were  put  in 
mind  of  thai  day,  wht-rein  they  received 
the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai  with  blowing 
of  irumpetd.  Oihere  think  it  more  pro* 
bable,  tnntf  since  all  nations  made  great 
•houling.  rejoicing,  and  feasting,  in  the  be- 
^n fling  of  the  year,  al  the  tirst  new-moon, 
in  hopes  that  toe  rest  of  ihe  year  by  this 
mean^  would  prove  more  prosperous,  God 
was  pleasetl  to  onlain  this  festival  among 
his  people,  in  honor  of  himself,  upon  the 
day  of  the  first  new-moon,  to  preserve 
ihem  from  idolatr}",  and  to  make  them 
sensible ,  that  he  alone  gave  them  good 
years.  Others  again  imagine,  that  Hon 
marked  this  month  with  a  peculiar  honor, 
because  it  was  the  seventh;  that,  as  every 
seventh  day  was  a  sabbath,  and  every 
^venlh  year  the  land  rested,  so  every 
leventh  month  of  every  year  should  be  a 
kind  of  ^abbaUcal  month :  and  upon  that 
account  the  people  might  be  awakened  by 
lilts  blowing  of  trumpets  lo  obaierve  this 
festival  u  iih  the  proper  cere  monies.  Lastly, 
others  explain  tliis  blowing  of  Irumpeis  to 
be  a  memorial  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
wbicli  wai^  in  auiu mn.  Upon  thi.<i  account 
it  Wi\h  that  diey  anciendy  began  their  years 
lit  ihiii  lime,  as  the  eastern  people  do  at 
this  day-  Hy  thiii  meana  they  al50  con- 
fcf^ed  the  Divine  goodness  in  blesjing  the 
year  post,  and  bringing  them  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  year,  which  they  prayed 
thai  God  would  make  happy  and  propi- 
tious lo  ihem. 

TVPE.  An  impression,  imago*  or  re- 
presentation of  some  model,  wnich  is 
termed  the  atilitype.  In  this  sense  we 
often  use  the  word  to  denole  the  prefigu- 
ration  of  the  great  events  of  man^s  re- 
demption by  persons  or  thing*  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

L  HlQl'lTAmANS.  A  sect  of  heretics, 
so  called  because  they  maintained,  that 
the  body  of  Jksus  CiiriW  is  (ubique)  every- 
where, or  in  every  place. 

Breniius,  one  of  the  earliest  reformers, 
is  said  to  have  firist  broached  this  error,  in 
Germany,  about  the  year  1560.  Melanc- 
thon  immediately  declared  against  it,  as 
introducing  a  kind  of  confusion  in  the  two 
nattires  of  Ji^^s  Cii&t5T.    On  the  other 


UNIFORMITY,  ACTS  OF.       fiflft 

hand,  it  was  espoused  by  Flacius  lUyricus, 
Odiander,  and  others.  The  universitiesi  of 
f^ipsic  and  VVirlembursr  in  vain  opposed 
this  heresy,  which  yarned  grouncl  dail}'. 
Six  I'biquitarians,  viz.^  Smidelin,  Selnec- 
cer,  Musculu:^,  Chemniiius,  Chylraius,  and 
Cornerus,  having  a  meeting,  in  1577,  in 
the  monastery  of  Berg,  composed  a  kind 
of  creed,  or  formulary  of  faith,  in  which 
the  Ubiquity  of  Ctmisx-s  body  was  the 
leading  article.  However,  the  Ubiauita- 
rians  were  not  quite  agreed  among  tfiem- 
selves;  some  holding  that  Jests  Christ, 
even  during  his  mortal  life,  was  every- 
where, and  others  dating  the  Ubiquity  of 
his  body  from  the  lime  of  his  ascension 
only. 

ULTRA-PROTESTANT,  (See  Via  Me- 
dia.) 

U^N'CTION.     {8ee  Extreme  Undwn,) 

UNIFORMITY,  ACTS  OF.  By  slut.  1 
Eliz.  c,  2,  s.  4-8.  If  any  parson ^  vicar  or 
other  minister  that  ought  to  use  the  Com- 
mon Prayer,  or  to  miinsterlhe  sacmmenl:*, 
shall  relui^o  to  do  the  same,  or  shall  use 
another  form,  or  shall  speak  anything  in 
derogation  of  the  same  book,  or  of  any- 
thing therein  contained,  he  shall,  on  con- 
viction for  the  first  olfeoce^  forfeit  to  the 
queen  one  year's  profit  of  all  his  spiritual 
promotions,  and  be  imprisoned  for  sijt 
months;  fur  the  second  otTeuce  shall  bo 
deprived  of  all  his  spiritual  pronioiions, 
and  be  imprisoned  for  a  year:  and  for  the 
third  offence,  shall  be  deprived  of  all  his 
spiritual  promotions,  and  be  imprit»oned 
during  life.  And  if  he  hsis  no  spiritual 
promotion  he  shall,  for  the  first  otTence.ba 
imprisoned  lor  a  year,  and,  for  the  second, 
during  life, 

And  by  the  same  act,  if  any  person  shall 
in  plays,  songs,  or  by  other  open  words, 
speak  anything  in  derogation  of  the  same 
book,  or'anyitiing  therein  contained :  or 
shall,  by  open  fact,  cause  or  procure  any 
minister  in  any  place  to  say  Common 
Prayer  openly,  or  lo  minister  any  sacra- 
ment in  other  form,  or  shall  inierrupi  or 
let  any  minister  to  say  the  said  Cotumon 
Prayer,  he  shall  (being  indicted  for  the 
same  at  the  nejct  a*#«i/es)  forfeit  to  the 
queen  for  the  first  ottenee  100  marks,  and 
for  the  second  400  marks,  which,  if  not 
paid  in  six  weeks  after  conviction,  he 
shall  suiter  sik  months'  imprisonment  for 
the  first  oirence,and  twelve  monitis  for  the 
second,  and  for  the  ihiid  offence  ^halt 
forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  bo 
imprisoned  during  life. 

By  staL  13  &  14  Car.  n  c.  4.    Where 
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&Q  iocumbenl  resides  upoQ  Kin  living  and 
keeps  ft  curate,  the  incumbent  himself 
(not  having  lawful  impediment,  to  be 
allowed  by  the  bishop,  shall  at  least  once 
a  roonth  openly  and  nublicly  read  the 
Common  Pra^'er,  and  (if  there  be  occa- 
sion) administer  the  sacraments  and  other 
riles  of  the  Church. 

UNIGENITUS,  THE  BULL,  The  in- 
strument issued  by  Pope  Clement  Xf.,  in 
3713,  against  the  FreticQ  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  notes ,  by  Pasquier 
Quesnel,  priest  of  the  Oratory ^  and  a  cele- 
brated Jansenisl  The  book,  having  occa- 
sioned considerable  disputes,  had  already 
been  condemned  by  the  court  of  Rome  in 
1708 ;  but  this  step  being  found  inelTectual, 
Clement^  who  had  privately  spoken  of  it 
in  terms  of  rapture,  declaring  it  to  be  an 
excellent  book^  and  one  which  no  person 
resident  at  Rome  was  capable  of  writing, 
proceeded  to  condemn  one  hundred  and 
one  pronosilions  of  the  notes;  such  as — 
grace^  ttie  effectual  principle  of  all  good 
works;  faith,  the  first  and  fountain  of  all 
the  graces  of  a  Christian  j  the  Scriptures 
should  be  read  by  all,  &c.  This  bull,  pro- 
cured by  Louis  and  the  Jesuits,  occasioned 
terrible  commotions  in  France.  Forty 
Gallican  bishops  accepted  it;  but  it  was 
opposed  by  many  olners.  especially  by 
Noaillea,  archbishop  of  Paris.  Many  of 
the  prebteSj  and  other  persons  eminent 
fof  ptely  and  learning,  appealed,  on  the 
subject,  from  the  papal  auinority  to  that  of 
a  geneml  council,  but  in  vain. 

UNION,  HYPOSTATIC AL  (See  Jesns^ 
Lord,  Christy  Messiah^  Mediator)^  is  ihe 
union  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  with 
the  divine,  constituting  two  natures  in  one 
person.  Not  eonsubsUmtially,  as  the  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead;  not phyncally^  as 
soul  and  body  united  in  one  person ;  nor 
mydkdllxf,  as  is  between  Chuist  and  be- 
lievers; but  so  as  that  Ihe  manhood  sub- 
sist in  llie  second  person,  yet  without 
making  confusion,  both  making  but  one 
person.  It  was  miramhm,  (Luke,  i.  34, 
35.\  Compkte  and  real:  Chrtst  look  a 
real  human  body  and  soul,  and  not  in  ap- 

Searance.    In$eparahU  (Heb.  vii.  24). — See 
\urton, 

UNITARLIXS,  A  title  which  certain 
heretics  who  do  not  worship  the  true 
God  usume  most  unfairly,  to  convey  the 
impxeMion  that  those  wbo  worship  the 
one  and  only  God  do  not  hold  the  doctrine 
of  the  Dirine  Unity.  Christians  worship 
the  Tju*»rry  in  Unity,  and  the  Unity  in 
Trinity. 


URIM  AND  THUMMIAL 

This  name  includes  all,  whether  Ari| 
of  old,  or  more  lately  Socintaasaad  < 
Deists,  who  deny  the  divinity  of  It 
Christ,  and  the^parate  personality  of  iJte 
Holy  Ghost.  They  are  not  very  numswm 
in  England,  although  iDost  o(  the  ekl 
English  Presbyterian  congregfttioQi  bart 
fallen  into  Uniiarianism* 

UNTPED  BRETHREN.  (See  Jftv» 
vima. ) 

UNIVERSALISTS.  Tho*©  who,  coe- 
trary  to  the  express  will  of  God,  deoy  tbt 
eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

URIM  AND  THUMMIM.  So  the  H«. 
brews  called  a  certain  oracular  manner  of 
consulting  God  ;  which  was  done  by  ib« 
high-priest,  dressed  in  his  robes,  andf  hir- 
ing on  his  pectoral,  or  breastplate. 

Concemmg  the  Urtm  an  J  Tbummxm, 
various  have  been  the  sent!  men t4  of  learned 
men.  Josephus*  and  others  after  hiffij 
have  maintained^  that  Urim  and  Thtimmim 
meant  the  precious  stones  set  in  the  high* 
priest's  breastplate ;  which,  by  some  ei- 
traordinary  lustre,  made  known  the  will 
of  God  to  those  who  consalted  hiin. 
Spencer^  in  his  dissertation  on  these  won]% 
believes  they  were  two  little  gtMta 
figures,  shut  up  in  the  pectoral,  as  in  a 
purse,  which  gave  responses  with  an  iiti« 
culate  voice.  In  short,  there  are  as  t&any 
opinions  concerning  the  Urim  ^nd  Thorn* 
mim,  as  there  are  authors  that  have  i 
about  them.  The  safest  opinion  i 
be,  that  the  words  Urim  an^^  T^" 
signify  some  divine  virtue  a^ 
uexed[  to  the  breastplate  of  th.  ...^„ 
by  which  an  oraculous  answer  wmi^ 
tained  from  Goo,  when  be  w&a 

by  the  high-priest ;  and  that  thtei 

if  rim  and  Thummim,  to  express  ths  < 
ness  and  perfection  which  tbeM  Ota 
anstvers   always  carried   with  ihtiii; 
Urim  signifies  light,  and  Thummim 
fection.    These   answers   were  not 
matical  and  ambiguous,  like  the  he 
oracles,  but  clear  and  evident ;  and 
fell  short  of  perfection,  either  with 
to  fulness  in  the  answer^  or  ceitaiaty  la 
the  event, 

The  use  made  of  tlie  Urim  and  Tbun* 
raim  was,  to  consult  God,  in  ditHcttll 
momentous  cases,  relating  to  iBb 
state  of  Israel.     For  this  purpoee  the  J 
priest  put  on  his  robes,  and  oTer  th^ 
oreastplate,  in  which  the  Urim  nnill 
mim  were;   and  then  ;  ;  hia 

before  God,  to  ask   coi. 
he  was  not  to  do  this  for  ^uy  pciralje  pfP> 
son;  but  only  for  the  king,  for  the  pc*^ 
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dcot  of  ihe  Saiihetlrim,  for  the  get^eral  of 
iKo  army,  or  for  some  either  great  persoii- 
Hge ;  nor  for  anv  privale  affairs,  but  such 
only  aa  related  to  ihe  public  interest  of 
the  nation,  either  in  Church  or  State.  The 
place  where  he  presented  himself  before 
God,  was  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant ; 
where,  ^tanding  wilh  his  robes  and  breast- 
plate on,  and  his  face  turnecl  directly  to- 
wards the  arkf  and  the  mercy-seat  over 
it,  upon  which  the  Divine  pres^ence  rented, 
he  proposed  what  he  wanleil  to  be  resolved 
about;  and  directly  behind  him,  at  some 
diatance  without  the  holy  place,  stood  the 
person,  upon  whose  account  Gou  was  con- 
sulted, and  there,  with  all  humility  and 
devotion,  expected  the  answer  ihal  should 
be  driven. 

h  seems  plain  from  Scriplure,  that  the 
answer  was  given  by  an  audible  voice 
from  the  mercy-seal,  which  was  within, 
behind  the  veiL  There  it  was  that  >fo?es 
went  to  ask  counsel  of  CJod  in  all  cases; 
and  frotn  ihence  he  was  answered  by  an 
audible  voice.  In  the  same  way  did  God 
afterwards  communicate  his  will  to  t!ie 
governors  of  Israel,  as  often  as  he  was 
consulted  by  them  ;  only  with  this  dilfe- 
r«noe,that  whereas  Moses,  through  extra- 
ordinaiy  indulgeiice,  had  immediate  ac- 
cess to  the  Divine  presence,  and  God  com- 
muned with  him,  as  ii  were,  face  lo  face, 
no  other  person  was  admitted  thitherto  ask 
counsel  of  God  but  through  the  mediation 
of  the  hijrh*prie6t,  who,  in  his  stead,  asked 
©ounstfl  forhimbyUrim  and  Thiimmim. 
There  are  many  inslance^s  in  Scriplure  of 
Goo**  being  consulted  in  this  way;  and  the 
answer,  in  most  of  them,  is  introduced 
with,  **  the  Lord  said.'*  And  when  the 
laraetites  made  a  peace  with  the  Gibeon- 
^|a,  ihey  are  blamed  because  they  did  not 
Hbk  counsel  at  the  mouih  of  God  ;  both  which 
'phrases  seem  plainly  lo  imply  a  vocal 
answer.  And  lor  this  reason  it  is  that  the 
holy  of  holies,  the  place  where  the  ark  ant! 
the  mercy -seat  stood,  from  whence  this 
answer  was  given,  is  so  often,  in  Scripturet 
called  the  oracle;  because  from  thence  the 
divine  oracles  of  God  were  delivered  lo 
such  as  asked  counsel  of  htm. 

It  is  variously  conjectured  by  learned 
men,  when  this  IVim  and  Thummim  en- 
tirely ceased  j  it  is  certain  lhi»re  is  no  in- 
stance of  it  in  Scripture  during  the  tirst 
temple;  and  it  was  wholly  wanting  in  the 
aecond«  And  hence  came  thai  saying 
among  the  Jews,  that  tlie  Holy  Sfirit 
spake  to  the  Israelites  during  the  taber- 
nacle, by  Urim  and  Thummim;  under  ihe 

SO 


first  temple,  by  the  prophets;  and,  under 
the  second,  by  Balh-CoL 

URSULINKS.  An  orderof  nuns,  found- 
ed originally  by  St.  Angel i,  of  Brescia,  in 
the  year  1537,  and  so  called  from  St 
UrBUla,  to  whom  they  are  dedicated. 

USE.  Id  former  times  each  bishop  had 
the  power  of  making  some  improvements 
in  the  liturgy  of  his  church;  in  process  of 
time  different  customs  arose,  and  several 
became  so  established,  as  to  receive  the 
names  of  their  respective  churches.  Thus 
gradually  the  '*  uses"  or  customs  of  York, 
Sarum,  Hereford.  Bangor.  Lincoln,  Aber- 
deen, &c.,  came  to  be  distinguished  from 
each  other. 

The  missals  and  other  ritual  books  of 
York  and  Hereford  have  been  printed; 
but  we  have  inquired  in  vain  for  the  names 
of  the  bishops  who  originated  the  few 
peculiarities  which  they  contain-  Their 
rubrics  are  sometimes  less  detinite  than 
those  of  the  Sarum  **  Use,"  and  they  con- 
tain some  few  offices  in  commemoration  of 
departed  prelates  and  saints,  w4iich  are 
not  found  in  other  mis.*als.  &c*  The  '*  use" 
or  custom  of  Sarum  derives  its  origin  from 
Osmund,  bishop  of  that  see  in  a.  d*  1078, 
and  Chancellor  of  England.  We  are  in- 
fonned  by  Simeon  of  Durham,  that  about 
the  year  1083,  king  William  the  Contiuer- 
or  appointed  Thurslan,  a  Norman,  abbot 
of  Glastonbury-  Thurslan,  despising  the 
ancient  Gregorian  chanting,  w*hich  hod 
been  used  in  England  i*ince  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, attempted  to  introduce  in  its  place  a 
mo<lern  style  of  chanting  indented  by 
William  of  Fescamp,  a  Norman*  The 
monks  resisted  the  innovations  of  their 
abbot,  and  a  scene  of  violence  and  blood* 
shed  ensued,  which  was  terminated  by 
the  kihg's  pending  back  Thurstan  to  Nor- 
mandy. This  circumstance  may  very  pro- 
bably have  turned  the  attention  of  Osmund 
lo  the  regulation  of  the  ritual  of  his  church. 
We  are  informed  that  he  built  a  new  ca- 
thedral ;  collected  together  clergy,  distin- 
guished as  well  for  learning  as  for  a 
knowledge  of  chanting;  and  composed  a 
book  for  the  regulation  of  ecclesiasiiral 
oOices,  which  was  entitled  the  '^  Custom'' 
book .  The  substance  of  this  was  probably 
incorporated  into  the  missal  and  other  ri- 
tual books  of  Sarum,  and  ere  long  almost 
the  whole  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland 
adopted  iL  Wnen  ihe  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  celebrated  the  liturgy  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishops  of  his  province, 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury  (probably  in  con* 
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sequence  of  the  general  adoption  of  the 
<<  use'*  of  Sarum)  acted  as  orecentor  of  the 
college  of  bishops,  a  title  which  he  still  re- 
tains. The  churches  of  Lincoln  and  Ban- 
gor also  had  peculiar  **  Uses ;"  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  of  their  books  have 
been  printed.  A  MS.  pontifical,  containing 
the  nies  and  ceremonies  performed  by 
the  bishop,  still  (I  believe)  remains  in 
the  church  of  Bangor:  it  is  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  Anianus,  who  occupied  that  see 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  church  of 
Aberdeen  in  Scotland  had  its  own  rites; 
but  whether  there  was  any  peculiarity  in 
the  missal  I  know  not,  as  it  has  never  been 
published.  The  breviary  of  Aberdeen, 
according  to  Zaccaria,  was  printed  in  a.  d. 
1609  (qu.  1509  ?).  Independently  of  these 
rites  of  particular  churches,  the  monastic 
societies  of  England  had  many  different 
rituals,  which,  liowever,  all  agreed  sub- 
stantially, having  ail  been  derived  from  the 
sacramentary  of  Gregory.  The  Benedic- 
tine, Carthusian,  Cislertian,  and  other  or- 
ders, had  peculiar  missals.  Schuliingius 
nearly  transcribes  a  very  ancient  sacra- 
mentary belonging  to  the  Benedictines  of 
England ;  bishop  Barlow,  in  his  MS.  notes 
on  the  Roman  missal,  speaks  of  a  missal 
belonging  to  the  monastery  of  ENret^ham ; 
and  Zaccaria  mentions  a  MS.  missal  of 
Oxford,  written  in  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century,  which  is  in  the  library  of 
the  canons  oi  St.  Salvator  at  Bologna.  Ttiis 
last  must  probably  be  referred  to  some  of 
the  monastic  societies,  who  had  formerly 
houses  in  Oxford ;  as  the  bishopric  or 
church  of  Oxford  was  not  founded  till  the 
sixteenth  century. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  general  of  all 
these  missals  and  rituals,  that  they  differed 
very  little ;  the  sacramentary  of  Gregory 
was  used  everywhere,  with  various  small 
additions.  However,  the  rites  of  the 
churches  throughout  the  British  empire 
were  not  by  any  means  uniform  at  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  needed 
various  corrections  ;  and  therefore  the  me- 
tropolitan of  Canterbury,  and  other  bishops 
and  doctors  of  the  holy  Catholic  Churcn. 
at  the  request  and  desire  of  King  Edwara 
VI.,  revised  the  ritual  books :  and  having 
examined  the  oriental  liturgies,  and  the 
notices  which  the  orthodox  fathers  supply, 
they  edited  the  English  ritual,  containing 
the  common  prayer  and  administration  of 
all  the  sacraments  and  rites  of  the  Church. 
And  although  our  liturgy  and  other  offices 
were  corrected  and  improved,  chiefly  after 
the  example  of  the  ancient  Crallican,  Spa- 


nish, Alexandrian,  and  Oriental,  yet  lbs 
greater  portion  of  our  prayers  have  been 
continually  retained  and  nsed  by  ths 
Church  of  England  for  more  than  1200 
years.— Paftner. 

VALENTINI ANS.  Heretics,  who  sprang 
up  in  the  second  century,  and  were  so 
called  from  their  leader  Yalentinus. 

This  sect  was  one  of  the  most  famous, 
and  most  numerous,  amongst  the  ancients. 
Yalentinus,  who  was  the  author  of  it,  was 
an  Egyptian,  and  be^n  there  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gnostics.  His  merit  made 
him  aspire  to  the  episcopacy ;  but  another 
having  been  preferred  before  him,  Valeo- 
tinus,  enraged  at  this  denial  and  resolved 
to  revenge  himself  of  the  affront  eivea 
him,  departed  from  the  doctrine  oi  the 
Church,  and  revived  old  errors.  He  began 
to  preach  his  doctrine  in  Egypt,  and  from 
thence  coming  to  Rome,  under  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Pope  H^ginus,  he  there  spread  his 
errors,  and  continued  to  dogmatize  till  the 
pontificate  of  ancients,  t.  e,  from  the  year 
140  to  160. 

Of  all  the  Gnostics  none  formed  a  more 
regular  system  than  Yalentinus.  His  no- 
tions were  drawn  from  the  principles  of 
the  Platonists.  The  uEons  were  aitribates 
of  the  Deity,  or  Platonic  ideas,  which  be 
realized,  or  made  persons  of  them,  to  com- 
pose thereof  a  complete  deity,  which  he 
called  Pleroma,  or  Plenitude;  under  which 
was  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  the 
angels,  to  whom  he  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  it.  The  most  ancient  heretics 
had  already  established  those  principles, 
and  invented  genealogies  of  the  iEons:  but 
YalentinuS;  refining  upon  what  they  bid 
said,  placed  them  in  a  new  order,  and 
thereto  added  many  fictions.  His  system 
was  this : — 

The  first  principle  is  Bythos,  t.  e.  depth : 
it  remained  for  many  ages  unknown,  bar- 
ing with  it  Ennoe,  i.  e.  Thought,  and  Si§e, 
i.  e.  Silence.  From  these  sprung  the  Noos, 
or  Intelligence,  which  is  the  only  son, 
equal  to  it  alone,  and  capable  of  compre- 
hending it ;  whose  sister  is  Aletheia,  i.  t 
Truth.  This  is  the  first  quatemity  of  ^n*, 
which  is  the  source  and  original  of  all  the 
rest.  For  Nous  and  Aletheia  produced  the 
Word  and  the  Life;  and  from  these  two 
proceeded  Man  and  the  Church.  This  is 
the  second  quatemity  of  the  eight  prin< 
cipal  .£ons.  Tho  Word  and  the  Life,  to 
glorify  the  Father,  produced  five  couple  of 
JEons :  roan  and  tne  Church  formed  .^x- 
These  thirty  .£ons  bear  the  name  of  aflri- 
butes  and  compose  the  Pleroma,  or  Pleai- 
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to3e  of  ihe  Deily.  Sophia,  or  WistloiHj 
ihe  last  of  these  jEons,  beiiiji:  desirous  to 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  Bythos.  gave 
herself  a  ^'real  deal  oruneasiness,  which 
created  in  hf*r  anger  and  fear,  of  which 
wa«  bom  mauer.  Uot  the  Hems,  or  Boun- 
der, etopt  her,  preserved  her  in  iho  Plerotna, 
&nd  restored  her  to  perfection.  Then  she 
produced  the  Chiust  and  the  Holy  Spirit; 
which  broMghi  the  /Eons  to  iheir  last  per- 
feciion,  and  made  every  one  of  ihem  con- 
tribute their  uiraosi  to  foTO*  the  Saviour. 
Her  Enlhymese,  or  Thoughl,  dwelling  near 
the  Plemma,  perfected  by  the  CuRtsr,  pro- 
duced ever}lhing  that  is  in  the  world,  by 
lift  divers  passions.  The  Christ  sent  into 
it  the  SaviouRj  accompanied  with  angels, 
who  delivered  it  from  its  passion »^  with- 
out  annihdaling  it ;  and  from  ihence  wai» 
formed  corporeal  matter,  which  was  of  two 
sort*;  the  one  bad.  arising  from  the  pas- 
eiont?;  the  other  :;ood  proceeding  from  cori- 
Ter«ion,  bin  subject  to  the  pasisions. 

There  are  alt^o  ihree  ^ubfilances,  the 
material}  the  animal^  and  the  r^pirituaL 
The  Demitir^us,  or  maker  of  the  world,  by 
whom  the  Enthymese  formed  this  world, 
IS  the  animal  substance:  he  formed  ihe 
terrestrial  man,  to  whom  the  Enthymese 
gave  a  suirit:  the  material  part  perished 
oeceflearify ;  but  that,  which  is  i^pinliial, 
can  suffer tio  corruption:  and  that,  which 
is  animal,  stood  in  need  of  the  spiritual 
Saviour,  to  hintler  it?t  corrnption.  This 
Saviour  or  CnHitiT  passed  through  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin,  as  through  a  canal, 
and  at  his  baptism  the  Saviour  of  the  Ple- 
roma  descenJcil  upon  him  in  the  form  (d"  a 
dove.  He  gutfered  a<  to  his  animal  part 
which  he  received  from  Demiurgus,  bnt 
not  as  to  hisj  spiritual  pari.  There  are 
likewise  three  ^orts  of  men,  the  npiritijal, 
material,  and  animal.  These  three  sub* 
stances  were  uiiitetS  together  in  Adam; 
bill  they  were  divided  in  his  ehddren. 
That  w*hich  was  spiritual  went  into  Seth, 
the  material  into  Cain,  and  the  animal  into 
Abel.  The  spiritual  men  shall  be  immortal, 
whatever  crimes  they  commit;  the  mate- 
rial, on  the  contrary  J  fthall  be  annihilated, 
whatever  uood  they  do:  the  animal  shall 
be  in  a  place  of  refresh menl,  if  they  do 
good;  and  shall  be  annihilated,  if  they  do 
eviL  The  end  of  the  world  shall  come, 
when  the  spiritual  men  ^hall  have  been 
fonned  and  perfected  by  the  Nous.  Then 
the  Enthymese  shall  a^^t^'eiid  up  to  the  Ple- 
roma  again,  and  be  reunited  with  the 
Saviour.  The  spiritual  men  shall  not  rise 
again;  but  shaU  enter  with  the  Enthymese 


into  the  Pleroma,  and  shall  be  married  to 
the  angels,  who  are  with  the  SAvmuR. 
The  Demiurgus  shall  pass  into  the  region, 
where  his  mother  was,  and  shall  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  animal  men,  who  have  lived 
well;  where  they  shall  have  rest.  In  fiue^ 
The  material  and  animal  men,  who  have 
lived  ill,  shall  be  consumed  by  the  fire, 
which  will  annihilate  all  matter. 

The  disciples  of  Valentinus  did  not 
strictly  confine  themselves  to  his  system. 
They  look  a  great  deal  of  liberty,  in  rang- 
ing the  j^ons  according  to  their  ililTerent 
ideas,  without  condemning  one  another 
upon  that  account.  But  what  is  most 
abominable  is,  that  from  these  chimerical 
principles  they  drew  deteslable  conclusions 
as  to  morality;  for^  because  spiritual  beings 
could  not  perish,  being  good  by  nature^ 
hence  ihey  conclutied  thai  they  might 
freely  and  without  scruple  commit  all 
manner  of  actions,  and  that  it  was  not  at 
all  necessary  for  ihem  to  do  good  :  but 
above  all,  they  believed  continence  to  be 
useless.  We  have,  in  Clemens  Alexan- 
driuus.  an  extract  of  a  letter  of  Valeniinus, 
in  which  he  maintains,  that  Goi>  does  noi 
require  the  martyrdom  of  his  chddren,  and 
that  whether  they  deny  or  confess  Christ 
before  tyrants,  they  shall  be  saved.  If 
ihey  believed  ihat  good  works  were  ne- 
cessary, it  was  only  for  animal  men.  Some 
believed  that  baptism  by  water  was  su- 
perfluous ;  others  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  unknown  Father,  of  the iriifh  the  mother 
of  all,  of  him  who  descended  in  jKsuSt  of 
the  light,  redemption  and  community  of 
powers.  Many  rejected  all  outward  cere- 
monies* 

In  fine,  the  errors  of  the  Valentin lans 
were  wholly  incompatible  with  the  Chris- 
liiiii  doctrine.  If  they  did  not  desiroy  ihe 
unity  of  Ooo  they  made  of  him  a  mon- 
strous composition  of  different  beings. 
They  attributed  the  creation  to  another 
principle:  they  set  up  good  and  bad  sub- 
stances by  nature.  Jesus  Christ,  ac- 
cortling  to  them,  was  bul  a  man.  in  whom 
the  celestial  Christ  descended.  The  Hour 
Ghost  was  but  a  simple  divine  virtue. 
There  is  no  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Spiritual  men  do  not  merit  eternal  life:  it 
is  due  lo  ihera  by  their  nature;  and  do 
what  they  svill  they  can  never  miss  of  it;  a« 
material  men  cannot  escape  annihilatioo, 
although  ihey  live  an  unblamable  life. 

VALESIAXS,  Christian  heretics,  dis- 
ciples of  Valesius,  an  Arabian  phdosopher, 
who  appeared  about  the  year  250,  and 
maintamed  that  concupiscence  acted  90 
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Btrongly  upon  man,  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  resist  it,  and  that  even  the  ^race 
of  Goi)  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
get  the  better  of  it.  Upon  this  principle 
he  taught,  that  the  only  way  for  a  man  to 
be  saved  was  to  make  himself  a  eunuch. 
The  Origenists  afterwards  fell  into  the 
same  error;  but  it  was  Valesius  who  gave 
birth  to  it.  The  bishop  of  Philadelphia 
condemned  this  philosopher,  and  the 
other  Churches  of  the  East  followed  his 
example. 

The  maxims  of  the  Valesians  were  very 
cruel.  They  were  not  satisfied  to  mutilate 
tho^e  of  their  sect,  but  they  had  the  bar- 
barity to  make  eunuchs  of  strangers  who 
chanced  to  pass  by  where  they  lived. 
This  heresy  spread  greatly  in  Arabia,  and 
especially  in  the  territory  of  Philadelphia. 

VAUDOIS.     (See  Waldenses.) 

VENIAL  SIN.  The  Church  of  Rome, 
following  the  schoolmen,  represents  some 
sins  as  pardonable,  and  others  not.  The 
first  thev  call  venial,  the  second,  mortal 
sins.  Thomas  Aquinas  makes  seven  dis- 
tinctions in  sin.     (See  Sin.) 

VENf,  CREATOR  SPIRITUS.  A 
hymn  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  that  person  of  the  Blessed  Tri- 
nity, to  whicn  the  distributing  of  the 
several  offices  in  the  Church,  and  qualify- 
ing the  person  for  them,  is  generally 
ascribed  in  Scripture  (Act**,  xiii.  2.  4;  xx. 
28.  iCor.  xii.  11.)  And  upon  that  ground 
it  is  fit  that  a  particular  address  be  made 
to  the  Spirit  before  the  ordination,  which  we 
do  by  this  hymn.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  by  St.  Ambrose,  and  is  placed 
among  his  works  as  a  hymn  for  Pente- 
cost:  and  on  that  day  it  is  annually  used  in 
the  Roman  Church,  and  was  so  of  old.  It 
was  inserted  into  the  office  for  consecrating 
a  bishop  as  early  as  the  year  llOOj  and 
with  a  later  hand  put  into  the  ordination  of 
a  priest  about  500  (620)  years  ago  in  the 
Roman  Church,  and  so  it  stands  there  to 
this  day.  And  the  Protestants  have  so 
well  approved  of  it,  that  the  Lutheran 
Churches  begin  their  office  with  the  same 
hymn.  And  our  reformers  translated  it 
into  metre  in  the  larger  way  in  King  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth^s  first  ordinal.  Since  which 
time  (namely,  in  the  review  of  the  Com- 
mon PrayerunderKingCharles  the  Second, 
Dr,  NkhoUs)  it  hath  been  abbreviated,  and 
put  into  fewer  words,  but  to  the  same 
case,  as  it  stands  foremost  here. — Dean 
Comber. 

Though  the  words  of  these  hymns  have 
lost  something  from  time,  the  prayer  is  too 


serious,  too  important,  ever  to  be  foi^ol- 
ten.  We  are  not  so  enthusiastic,  as  to  ex- 
pect an  extraordinary  communication  of 
the  Spirit  to  any  minister  of  the  go^)eL 
Neither  are  we  so  void  of  spiritual  Ming, 
as  to  imagine  that  the  Divine  influence, 
which  God  himself  has  promised,  and  u 
innumerable  host  of  Christians  have  dis- 
played by  their  conduct,  cannot  touch  our 
hearts.  We  do  truly  believe  that  it  is  tke 
Grace  of  God,  operating  with  our  spirit, 
which  enables  us  to  fulfil  our  duty  to  eo 
arduous  a  situation.  We  may  '<  resist  and 
quench  the  Spimt''  (Acts,  vii.  51.  1  Tbea. 
V.  19) ;  and  we  may  "  grow  in  grace"  (! 
Pet.  iii.  18).  From  these  expressioDS  we 
are  taught,  to  leave  oar  hearts  open  m  tbe 
one  case,  and  in  the  other  to  aim  at  greater 
perfection.  In  both,  our  coonexioQ  with 
the  Spirit  is  made  manifest;  for  "if  we 
have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  we  are  none 
of  his*'  (Rom.  viii.  9).  May  the  Spirit  of 
divine  grace  "visit  oar  minds,"  and  "in- 
spire our  souls,"  with  holy  afiections,  that 
we  may  improve  those  "  manifold  gifts," 
which  alone  give  stability  to  the  Chareh 
of  Christ,  and  are  derived  from  him,  "tbe 
fountain  aud  the  spring  of  all  celestitl 
joy." — Brewster. 

VENITE.  The  95th  Psalm.  The 
Psalmist  here  calls  upon  us  with  this  aroas- 
ing  exhortation,  "  O  come  let  as  sing  unto 
the  Lord!"  and  the  apostle  to  the  same 
purpose  wills  us,  to  "  admonish  one  another 
in  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  sin^ 
ing  and  making  melody  in  your  hearts 
unto  God"  (Col.  lii.  1 6).  Where  he  seems 
to  quicken  our  backwardness,  and  to  stir  as 
up  to  a  due  sense  of  the  Divine  fevor  and 
goodness.  And  this  is  to  be  done,  both 
outwardly  with  the  voice,  by  singing  unto 
the  Lord;  and  inwardly  with  the  heart,  by 
heartily  rdoicing  in  God,  who  is  "the 
strength  of  our  salvation."  It  is  by  ha 
power  that  our  salvation  is  effected,  and 
upon  his  mercy  alone  all  our  hopes  of  it 
are  founded,  and  therefore  both  our  heart 
and  tongue  are  to  become  the  instrumeoti 
of  his  praise. — Hole. 

Whenever  we  repeat  this  psalm,  we 
should,  if  we  wish  to  improve  and  be 
edified  by  it,  always  make  some  such  re- 
flections as  these  that  follow.  The  wis- 
dering  of  the  Israelites  through  the  wilder- 
dess  represents  our  travelling  through  this 
world ;  their  earthly  Canaan,  or  promised 
land,  being  a  type  or  figure  of  heaven:  ti 
that  blessed  country,  to  which  we  are  afl 
invited,  and  where,  if  it  be  not  our  ovb 
fauh,  we  may  all  one  day  arrive.   TIm 
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is#  divine  providence  which  once  ^idetl 
\iu\  proiected  ihem,  now  watches  over 
\i\  defends  us:  ''they  ilid  ^11  eat  the 
^mc9  f^pirilual  meat,  and  did  all  drink  the 
!  spirimai  drink"  (1  Cor,  x.  3,  4),  The 
ma  wiili  which  llipy  were  miraculoasly 
nined^  wa$  an  emblem  uf  the  true 
i»«  bread  of  life,  which  came  down  from 
jheaven/^  tot  the  i^npporl  of  our  eouU; 
Hustl  the  water  which  they  dniiik  out  of  the 
trock.  prefii^ureti  the  grace  of  the  Holv 
iBFiniT,  which  we  receive  from  ihe  true 
|lbuntain  of  life;  for  'Uhat  rock  was 
jCitmsT^*' — thai  is,  il  represented  Christ, 
I  No  w  i  f  ih  ey ,  ll  i  ro  ugh  l  h  e  i  r  in  lid  el  i  ty  a  n  d 
dUobediencef  notwithstanding  all  the  ^ig- 
favors  they  enjoyed,  fell  iihort  of  the 
abed  re»t,  and  perished  in  the  wilder- 
so  fihall  we,  who  are  blessed  with 
!  higher  privileges,  if  we  tread  in  their 
ftiep^,  most  jissnredty  fail  of  our  eternal 
inheritance  in  the  heavenly  Canaan,  and 
•be  doomed  lo  everlasthi^  destruelion. 
**  Take  heed,''  therefore,  '*  brethren,''  a» 
the  apostle  justly  infers,  *'  lent  there  be  in 
•any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in 
I  departing  from  the  living  God,  But  exhort 
lOoe  another  dady,  while  it  h  called  to>day, 
Jeitt  any  of  you  be  hardened  thfou^h  the 
,fleceittulnes.«  of  sin'-  (Heb.  iii.  12,  13). 
I  Let  u*  HOl  rest  in  a  bare  speculative  belief, 
but  endeavor  to  obtain  and  preserve  a  lively 
^Ikith  and  hearty  truest  in  the  promised  of 
fGoo  made  to  us  in  the  gospel  This,  and 
'  this  oidy,  will  support  us  in  nor  pilgrimage 
I  here  on  earth,  and  carry  u^  safe  to  our 
U|Mmnl  rest  in  heaven. —  WahJo. 
^HTERGEK.  He  who  carries  the  mace 
fWihie  ihe  dean  in  a  cathedral  or  colle- 
giate church. 

VICRSICLES.      Short    or     diiDinotive 
I  verfieSf  said   alternately  by  the   minis^ter 
I  mnd  people  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  fol- 
lowing: — 

*  Jfifi.  O  LoHO,  show  thy  mercy  upon  us  j 
Ans,  And  grant  us  thy  salvation. 
Mn.  0  GoDj  make  clean  uur  hearts  within 

us; 
Ant.  And  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from 

VESICA  P18CI8.     (See  Pmis) 

X  y^r \  1  f;  VTS.     (See  OrnamcnU.) 

\  ,    or   EVEN^?ONG,   is   men- 

I  lioui  .  .  ,  .,  e  mo?t  ancient  fathers,  and  it 

j  U  pnohabte  that  the  custom  of  holding  an 

t  assembly  for  public  worship  at  this  time 

is  of  the  most  primitive  antiquity.     Cer- 

>  tainly  in  the  fourth  century,  and  perhaps 

in    the   third,  there  was   public    evening 

aenice  in   the  Eastern  Churches,  slb  we 


learn  from  ihe  Apostolical  Conslituliona; 
and  Ca«gian,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  appears  to  refer  the  evening  and 
nocturnal  assemblies  of  the  EgyiUians  to 
the  time  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist. 

VESTRV.  (Anciently  Reirstty  or  Sa- 
crUtif.)  A  room  attached  to  a  church  for 
the  keeping  of  the  vestments  and  the 
sacred  vessels.  The  most  usual  place  for 
the  vestry  was  at  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  at  the  east  end.  There  was  not 
kifreciueuUy  an  altar  in  the  vestry:  and 
sometimes  it  was  arranged  with  an  addi- 
tional chapter,  to  as  to  form  a  domui 
ifidii^a  for  the  residence  of  an  oHiciating 
priest* 

And  from  their  meeting  in  this  room, 
certain  assemblies  of  ihe  parishioners,  for 
the  despatch  of  the  o(Rciat  business  of  the 
parish,  are  called  vestriea  or  vestry  meet- 
ings.  Ii  is  not,  however,  essential  to  the 
valitlity  of  the  meeting,  that  it  i»hould  be 
held  in  the  vestry  of  the  church.  It  may 
be  convened  in  any  place  in  the  parish, 
provided  the  parish looers  have  free  aceeM 
to  it,  even  though  the  place  tixed  on  be 
private  property.  Notice  of  meeting  must 
be  given  three  days  previously,  by  afiix- 
ing  on  or  near  the  doors  of  all  churches  or 
chapels  within  the  parish,  a  printed  or 
written  notice.  The  meumbenl  is  ex  olli- 
cio  chairman  of  the  meeting.  All  persons 
rated  lo  the  relief  of  the  poor,  whether  in- 
habitants of  the  parish  or  not,  are  entitled 
10  attend  the  vestry  and  vote  thereat  j  and 
this  right  is  also  extended  to  all  inhabitants 
coming  into  the  parish,  since  the  last  rate 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor^  if  they  consent 
lo  be  rated.  But  no  per!*on  is  entitled  to 
vote,  who  shall  have  neglected  or  refused 
lo  pay  any  rate  which  may  be  due,  and 
^hall  have  beeti  demanded  of  him,  nor  is 
he  entitled  to  be  present  at  any  veftry 
meeting.  A  motion  to  adjourn  the  vestry 
for  frix  or  twelve  months,  or  for  any  time, 
with  a  view  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  is  illegal,  and  therefore  no  such 
motion  fhotild  be  received  by  the  chairman. 
The  functions  of  vestries  are  to  take  due 
care  for  the  maintenance  of  the  edifice  of 
the  church,  and  the  due  adminiitmtion  of 
divine  service;  to  elect  churchwardens,  to 
present  for  appointment  lit  persons  aa 
overi^eers  of  the  poor,  \o  ailminis-ter  tlie 
property  of  the  parish,  and  (if  io  appointed 
under  local  acis)  to  superintend  the  paving 
atid  lighting  of  the  parish,  and  to  levy 
rales  for  tho!>e  purposes. 

The  remedy  for  neglect  of  duly  by  a 
vestry  is  a  toandama&  from  the  Coarl  of 
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Queen's  Bench,  diiected  to  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  perform  the 
particular  act,  or  in  some  cases  by  an  or- 
dinary process  against  him,  or  by  a  pro- 
cess against  the  churchwardens  out  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts. 

VIA  MEDIA,  the  position  occupied  in 
the  Christian  world  by  the  Anglican 
Church.  There  are  three  parties  at  pre- 
sent dividing  the  kingdom — the  Church, 
the  Romanist,  the  ultra-Protestant— of 
these  the  Church  occupies  the  middle, 
Romanism  and  ultra-Protestantism  the  ex- 
treme positions.  Were  the  Church  with- 
drawn or  forced  from  this  central  position, 
the  two  extremes  would  soon  collide  in 
civil  and  religious  contention  and  rancor. 
The  Church  is  the  peace-preserving  power 
in  the  home  empire;  her  advantages  and 
resources  in  this  respect  are  singularly  her 
own.  As  far  as  the  Roman  is  a  Church, 
she  agrees  with  Rome:  educated  Roman- 
ists, however  much  they  regret  the  dis- 
union of  the  sees  of  Rome  and  Canter- 
bury, respect  her  ecclesiastical  and  apos- 
tolic character.  As  far  as  the  renunciation 
of  errors  dangerous  to  salvation  constitutes 
Protestantism,  she  is  thoroughly  Protes- 
tant; learned  and  sober  Nonconformists, 
therefore,  have  always  considered  her  as 
the  bulwark  of  the  reformed  religion. 
She  possesses  what  Rome  does  not,  to 
conciliate  the  Nonconformist;  she  pos- 
sesses what  ultra-Protestantism  does  not, 
to  attract  the  esteem  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. She  has  wherewith  to  conciliate 
to  herself  these  two  extremes,  totally  irre- 
concilable with  each  other.  Were  all 
religious  parties  in  the  realm  to  meet  at 
this  moment  to  draw  up  a  national  form 
of  Christianity  consistent  with  both  Scrip- 
ture and  Catholic  antiquity,  the  vast  ma- 
jority, we  doubt  not,  would  conscientiously 
prefer  the  liturgy  and  articles  of  the 
Church  to  any  form  or  articles  propounded 
by  any  one  sect  out  of  the  Church.  With- 
out the  Church,  again,  ultra-Protestanlisra 
would  prove  but  a  rope  of  sand  to  oppose 
the  subtle  machinations  and  united  move- 
ment of  the  papal  hierarchy.  With  her 
at  peace  with  both,  though  not  in  commu- 
nion with  either,  these  hostile  schemes 
have  as  yet  been  prevented  from  commit- 
ting the  nation  to  the  horrors  of  intestine 
commotion.  The  statesman  who  would 
undermine  or  debilitate  this  passive  su- 
premacy— for  to  all  aggressive  or  domi- 
neering purposes  it  is  entirely  passive^-on 
the  chance  that  conflicting  sects  would 
extend  to  each  other  the  mild  toleration 
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which  now  under  the  Church  all  impar- 
tially* enjoy,  must  have  studied  religiois 
passions  and  religious  history  to  little  profit. 

VIATICUM.  The  provision  made  for 
a  journey.  Hence,  in  the  ancient  Churdi, 
both  baptism  and  the  eucharist  were  called 
Vialicay  because  they  were  equally  es- 
teemed men's  necessary  provision  tnd 
proper  armor,  both  to  sustain  and  conduct 
them  safe  on  their  way  in  their  passage 
through  this  world  to  eternal  life.  The 
administration  of  baptism  is  thus  spoken 
of  by  St.  Basil  and  Gregory  Nazian7en,  as 
the  giving  to  men  their  viaticum  or  prori- 
sion  for  their  journey  to  another  world; 
and  under  this  impression  it  was  frequent- 
ly delayed  till  the  hour  of  death,  being  es- 
teemed as  a  final  security  and  safegaaid 
to  future  happiness.  More  strictly,  how- 
ever, the  term  viatiaim  denoted  the  eocha- 
rist  given  to  persons  in  immediate  danger 
of  death,  ana  in  this  sense  it  is  still  occa- 
sionally used.  The  13th  Canon  of  the 
Nicene  Council,  ordains  that  none  ^*be 
deprived  of  his  perfect  and  most  neces- 
sary viaticum,  when  he  departs  out  of  this 
life."  Several  other  canons  of  various 
councils  are  to  the  same  effect,  providing 
also  for  the  giving  of  the  viaticum  under 
peculiar  circumstance.s,  as* to  persons  in 
extreme  weakness,  delirium,  or  subject  to 
canonical  discipline. 

VICAR.  In  order  to  the  due  under- 
standing of  this  ofEce,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  rector  and  perpetual  curate, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  in  this 
article  those  three  several  offices  in  their 
order. 

The  appellation  of  rector  is  synonymous 
with  that  of  parson,  which  latter  term, 
although  frequently  used  indiscriminately 
as  applicable  also  to  vicars  and  eveti  cu- 
rates, IS,  according  to  Blackstone,  the  most 
legal,  beneficial,  and  honorable  title  that 
a  parish  priest  can  enjoy.  Parson,  in  the 
legal  signification,  is  taken  for  the  rector 
of  a  church  parochial:  he  is  said  to  be 
seised  in  jure  ecclesia.  Such  an  one,  and 
he  only,  is  said  ricem  seu  personam  ecckm 
gerere.  He  is  called  parson  {persona)  be- 
cause by  his  person  the  church,  which  is 
an  invisible  body,  is  represented  ;  aiul  he 
is  in  himself  a  body  corporate,  in  onler 
to  protect  and  defend  the  rights  of  the 
Church  (which  he  personates)  by  a  per- 
petual succession.  And,  as  Lonl  Coke 
says,  the  law  had  an  excellent  end  therein, 
viz.  that  in  his  person  the  Church  might 
sue  for  and  defend  her  right.  A  parson, 
therefore,  is  a  corporation   sole,  and  has 
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Jiirm^  his  life  ihe  freehold  in  hims^elf  of 
the  parsonage  housej  the  glebej  ihe  tiihe, 
aiiii  other  dues. 

Btit  these  are  someljmefl  appropriated  ; 
that  iff  to  say  J  the  benefice  is  perpetually 
annexed  to  some  apiritual  corporation, 
either  sole  or  aggregatCi  being  the  patron 
ofthe  living,  which  the  law  esteems  equally 
capable  of  providing  for  the  perrice  of  the 
chorch^  as  any  single  private  clergyman. 
This  contrivance  seems  to  have  sprung 
from  the  policy  of  the  nmnastic  orders. 
At  the  first  establishment  of  parochial 
clergy,  the  tiihe»  of  the  parish  were  dis- 
Uibmedf  as  we  shall  observe  in  treating  of 
tithes,  in  a  fourfold  division :  one  for  the 
Qfe  of  the  bishop,  another  for  maintaining 
the  fabric  of  ihe  church,  a  third  for  the 
poor,  and  the  fourth  to  provide  for  the  in- 
cumDent.  When  the  seesi  of  the  bishops 
became  otherwise  amply  endowed,  they 
Krere  urohibited  from  demanding  their 
usual  siiare  of  these  tifhes,  and  ihe  division 
was  into  three  parts  only ;  and  hence  it 
was  inferred  by  the  monasteries^  that  a 
small  part  was  sufficient  for  the  officiating 
priest,  and  that  the  remainder  miglit  well 
be  applied  to  the  use  of  their  own  frater- 
nities (the  endowment  of  which  was  con- 
strued to  be  a  work  of  the  most  exalted 
piety ");  atibject  to  the  burden  of  repairing 
the  cnurehf  and  providing  for  its  con^itant 
iupply.  And  therefore  they  begged  and 
bought*  for  masses  and  obits,  and  some* 
times  even  for  money,  all  the  advowsons 
within  their  reach,  and  then  appropriated 
the  benetices  to  the  use  of  their  own  cor- 
poration.  But  in  order  to  complete  such 
appropriation  effectually,  the  king's  license 
and  consent  of  the  bishop  must  first  have 
been  obtained;  because  both  the  king  and 
the  bishop  may^  some  time  or  otheri  have 
an  interest,  by  lapse,  in  the  pre^ntntinn 
to  the  benefice,  wnich  can  never  happen  if 
it  be  appropriatetl  to  the  use  of  a  corpora- 
tion, which  never  dies^  and  abo  because 
the  law  reposes  a  confidence  in  them  that 
they  will  not  consent  to  anything  that  shall 
be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Church,  The 
consent  of  the  patron  also  is  necessarily 
implied,  because  (as  was  before  observed) 
the  appropriation  can  be  originally  made 
10  none  but  to  such  spiTttual  corporation 
as  is  al«o  the  patron  of  the  church :  the 
whole  beiriLS  indeed^  nothing  else  but  an 
allowance  for  the  patrons  to  retain  ihe 
tithes  and  glebe  in  iheir  own  hands,  with- 
out presenting  any  clerk,  they  themselves 
undertaking  lo  provide  for  Uie  iervice  of 
the  church. 
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The  distinction,  therefore,  between  a 
rector  and  a  vicar  at  the  pfes^ent  day  is 
thif^i  that  the  rector  has  generally  the 
whole  ri^ht  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  due.^ 
whhin  his  parish;  the  vicai  is  entitled 
only  to  a  certain  portion  of  those  profits, 
the  best  pari  of  which  are  absorbed  by  the 
appropriator,  to  whom*  if  appropriations 
had  continued  as  in  their  origin^  he  would  in 
effect  be  perpetual  curate  with  a  fixed  salary^ 

The  parmm,  and  not  the  patron  of  the 
pawonage,  is  of  common  right  the  patron 
of  the  vicarage.  The  parson,  by  making 
the  endowment,  act^uires  the  patronage  of 
the  vicamge.  For,  in  order  lo  the  appro- 
priation of  a  parsonage,  the  inheritance  of 
the  advowson  was  to  be  transferred  to  the 
corporation  to  which  the  church  was  lo  be 
appropriated  ;  and  then  the  vicarage  being 
derived  out  of  the  parsonage,  the  parson, 
of  common  right,  mosl  be  patron  thereof. 
So  that  if  the  parson  makes  a  lease  ot  the 
parsonage  (without  making  a  special  re- 
servation to  himself  of  ihe  right  of  pre- 
senting to  the  vicarage),  the  patronage  of 
the  vicarage  passeth  as  incident  to  it.  But 
it  was  held  m  the  21  James  I.,  that  the 
piirlshioners  may  prescribe  for  the  choice 
of  a  vicar.  And  before  that,  in  the  16 
James  L,  in  the  case  of  Shirlty  and  C7n- 
derkili,  it  was  declared  by  the  court,  ihat 
though  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage  of 
common  right  is  appendant  to  the  rectory, 
yet  it  may  be  appendant  to  a  manor,  3S 
having  been  reserved  specially  upon  the 
appropriation. 

And  if  there  be  a  vicar  and  parson  ap- 
propriate, the  ordinary  and  parson  appro- 
priate may,  in  time  of  vacation  of  the 
vicarage,  reunite  the  vicarage  to  ihe  par- 
sonage. 

From  what  has  been  already  ob«er%'ed 
of  ihe  distinction  between  rector  and  vicar, 
it  will  be  ea^y  to  anticipate  what  remains 
to  be  said  of  a  per{>etua)  curate  ;  for  a 
perpetual  curate  is,  iji  maiiy  things,  in  the 
same  position  as  was  the  vicar  previous  to 
the  statute  of  Henry  IV,  before  rneniioneti. 
The  fact  is,  that  certain  cases  were  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  that  sfaiute; 
for  if  the  benefice  was  given  aii  mniitam 
monackontm^  and  so  not  appropriatetl  in 
ihe  common  form,  but  granletl  by  way  of 
onion  plitw  jute^  it  was  allowed  to  be 
served  by  a  curate  of  their  own  house, 
consequently  not  a  secular  eccle^iaMtc ; 
and  the  like  exemption  from  the  tiecessity 
of  appointing  a  vicar  was  soraetimes  also 
granted  by  dtd(>ensation,  or  on  account  of 
Uie  neaiDoas  of  the  church* 
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A I  the  diFSulutjon  of  the  m  on  a^t  cries, 
when  appropriations  were  iratif^ferred  from 
snirituat  societies  ihioii^h  ihe  kmf^  to  sin- 
gle lay  persons,  lo  them  also,  for  tlie  most 
part,  was  transferred  the  appointment  of 
the  vicars  in  the  parishes  where  ihey  were 
the  appro prialors,  and  in  places  where,  by 
means  of  exemption,  there  was  no  regu- 
larly endowed  vicar;  and  as  they  w*ere 
approprialors  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
due6.  lue  charge  of  providing  for  the  cure 
was  laid  on  them  ;  for  neither  in  fact,  nor 
in  presumption  of  law,  nor  habihmtiJer^ 
could  a  lay  rector  as  such  have  cure  of 
gouls;  they  were  consequenlly  obliged  to 
noTr.iiiate  some  particular  person  to  ihe 
ordinary  for  his  licensee  lo  &erve  the  cure; 
and  such  curates  thus  licensed  became 
perpeiual,  in  the  t>ame  manner  as  vicars 
had  been  before,  not  removable  at  the 
caprice  of  the  upproprialor,  but  only  by 
due  revocation  of  the  license  of  the  ordi- 
nary. 

A  perpeiual  curacy  was  formerly  ad- 
judged not  lo  be  an  ecclesiastical  benefice, 
so  that  It  was  lenable  wiih  any  other 
benefice;  but  now  perpetual  curacsies  are 
expres^ily  declared  to  be  benelices  wiihin 
the  meaning  of  ihat  word  in  the  Benefices 
Pluralities  Act^  and  a  perpetual  curate  is 
consequently  liable  to  its  restricliona  irj 
ihe  same  manner  as  any  oiher  incumbenl;  , 
and  it  has  been  recently  delermined  that  | 
perpetual  curates^  or  their  representatives, 
are  liable  to  be  sued  in  an  action  for  di- 
lapidations in  ihe  same  manner  a§  other 
incumbenls. 

The  ministers  of  the  new  churches  of 
separate  pari>hcs,  ecclesiaMical  districts, 
consolidated  chapelries,  and  district  cha- 
pelries,  are  perpetual  curates,  so  that  they 
are  severally  bodies  politic  and  corporate, 
with  perpetual  succession,  and  conse- 
quently may  accept  grants  made  lo  them 
and  their  successors ;  and  they  are  lo  be 
licensed  and  to  be  removable  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  perpetual  curates.  This 
is  also  the  case  with  those  ministers  who 
are  appointed  to  new  districts  or  parishes 
under  the  Church  Endowment  Act;  and 
as  license  operates  to  all  such  ministers  in 
ihe  same  manner  as  institution  would  in 
the  case  of  a  presentaiive  benefice,  it 
wouh!  render  voidable  any  oiher  livings 
which  such  ministers  might  hold,  in  the 
same  manner  as  institution. 

Vlfilf^.  The  night  or  evening  before 
certain  holy  days  of  the  Church.  In  for- 
iner  times  it  was  customary  to  have  re- 
ligious services  on  these  eves,  and  some- 


times lo  spetid  a  great  part  of  the  nigm  lo 
prayer  and  other  devotions,  to  qualiff  ^ 
soul  for  the  better  observance  oC  tlivlb^ 
tival  itself  on  the  morrow.  These  Di|^ 
thus  spent  were  called  vigib  or  irmfriMiii, 
and  are  still  professedly  obtferred  in  m 
Church  of  England. 

This  term  originated  in  a  custom  of  At 
early  Christians,  who  fasted  and  waiotei 
the  whole  night  previous  to  any  gv^sflfefl^l 
tival ;  hence  Vigihe^  Vigils,  or  watelimB 
from  Vigito^  to  watch.  As  a  military  e«^ 
torn  Ibis  was  moat  ancient.  Tbe'Jtwt 
seem  originally  to  have  divided  the  ni^ 
into  three  watches;  but  in  the  Kew  Taj- 
tament  we  read  of  the  "  fourth  watch  of 
the  night^'  (Mark,  vi.  48^  and  xiti.  35),  i 
custom,  perhajos,  introduced  V-  **  -  eoa- 
querors,  the  Romans,  who  vieir 

night  into  four  vigils.  The  pru.....^^  _  iint- 
tians   might  have   been    inclined   to  tttl 
custom  from  various  references  to  it  in  ilw 
Gospel ;    particularly  in   the  clo^o  of  tbe 
parable  of  the  ten  virgins:  ihou*;b  if  is  not 
improbable  that  the   secrecy  wiih  whicb 
they  were  obliged  to  meet.  **  for  fear  of  the 
Jews  '^  (John,  xx,   \9),  and  other  perse- 
cutors, went  far  towards   estabUshing  it 
This,  like  many  other  innfH?«^nl,  or  nec^t- 
sary  ceremonies,  having  been    at  length 
abused,  about  the  year  420  the  nocti 
vigils    w*ere    abolished    and    lunied 
evening  fasts,  preparatory  to  the  prini 
festival.     Hut  it  appears'  that  a  vigd 
observed  on  Ail  Hallows  Day,  by  vratcl 
and  ringing  of  bells  all  ni«7ht  Ion?, 
fill  the  year  J545,  when  Hmir>'  VUI 
his  letter  to  Cranmer,  as  to  ^ Creeping  ici 
ihe  cross,'^  &c.,  desired  it  might  be  Mu- 
lish ed. 

It  is  not  every  festival  which  has  a  TJ 
preceding   it.      Those   appointed   hf 
Church,  are  as  follows: — 
Before  the  Nativity  of  our  Lcmn. 

the  Purification  and  Anntmcialioo 
of  the  Blessed  Viigiit 

Kaster  day. 

Ascension  day, 

l*etttecost. 

St.  Matthias, 

Si.  John  Baptist, 

The  festival  of  Si.  Peter* 

St.  James. 

St.  Bartholomew. 

St.  Matthew. 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jade. 

St.  Thomas. 

St.  Andrew. 

All  Saints. 
It  has  been  given  aa  a  reiuaa  why  tli 
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dher  holj-daya  hare  no  vigils  before  them, 
tLat  they  generally  happened  between 
"Ihristmas  and  the  Purification^  or  between 

isier  and  Whitmniidej  f^asoiis  of  joy 
*which  Ihe  Church  did  not  think  fit  to  break 
into  by  fn*tingr,and  hurnihatiori-  See  fully 
on  this  subject  J  Wheat  tejf  on  ihe  Common 
Prayer, 

[There  are  no  vigils  appointed  m  the 
American  Prayer  Book,] 

VIRGIN  MARY.  (See  Marioloiry  and 
MolH/ir  of  God, )  Th  e  m  other  o  f  o  u  r  Bl  essed 
Lord  and  Saviouii,  Jksuh  Cpihist-  What 
follows  is.  from  the  celebrated  Bishop  Bull, 
She  was  of  all  the  women,  of  all  the  vir- 
gins in  brael^  elected  and  chosen  by  God 
to  be  the  instmnient  of  bringing  into  the 
world  the  long-desired  Messjas.  All  the 
virtuous  daughters  of  Jacob,  a  good  while 
betore  the  revelation  of  our  Saviour,  but 
especially  in  the  age  when  he  appeared 
(ttie  time  wherein  ihey  saw  the  more  punc- 
tual and  remarkable  prophecies  concern- 
ing the  coming  of  ihe  Me&sus  fu  I  tilled), 
desired^  and  were  not  without  hopes  each 
of  ihern,  that  they  might  have  had  this  ho- 
nor don«  unto  ihem.  But  it  was  granted 
to  none  of  all  these  holy  women  and  vir^ 
gins,  but  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  And  therefor© 
''all  generations  f^hall  call  her  blessed.'' 

The  Blessed  Virj^in  Mary  wa?  the  only 
woman  that  took  off  the  siani  and*di!^honor 
of  her  »ej[,  by  being  the  instrument  of 
bringing  that  into  the  world,  which  should 
repair  and  make  amends  for  the  loss  and 
damage  brought  to  mankind  by  the  trans- 
gression of  the  first  woman,  Eve.  By  a 
woman^  as  the  principal  cause,  we  were 
first  undone  ;  and  by  a  woman,  as  an  instru- 
ment under  GoDj  a  Saviour  and  a  Redeemer 
is  born  to  us.  And  the  Hlesi^ed  Virgin 
Mary  is  that  woman.  Hence  Irena^us,  in 
bis  fifth  book,  makes  a  comparison  between 
the  virgin  Eve  (for  such  the  ancients  be- 
lieved her  to  be  till  after  her  transgression), 
I  •ml  the  Virgin  Mary,  '*  Sfrfwcf  ionf  m  illam 
§olatam,-^  &c.,  L  e.  *'That  seduction  being 
dissolved,  whereby  the  virgin  Eve  designed 
for  man  was  unhappily  seduced  ;  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  espoused  to  man,  by  the  iniih, 
Esppily  received  the  glad  tidings  from  an 
angel.  For  as  the  former  was  seduced  by 
the  hpeech  of  an  angel  lo  tlee  from  God, 
having  transgressed  l»is  commandments  ; 
so  the  latter,  by  the  word  ats«)of  an  angel, 
received  the  good  news,  ut  portaret  DorM, 
tliAl  i*he  should  bear  God  within  her,  being 
obedient  to  lii»  word.  And  as  the  former 
wa»  scduceti  to  flee  from  God,  so  the  latter 
was  persuaded  to  obey  Gou,     So  that  the 


Virgin  Mary  became  th©  comforter  of  the 
virgin  Eve.*-  Where  the  last  words  of  the 
holy  martyr  are  grossly  misinterpreted  by 
the  Latin  translator,  and  have  given  to  the 
Papists  to  couclude  from  them,  that  Eve 
was  saved  by  the  inierression  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  A  most  absurd  conceit,  unwortliy 
of  the  learned  arid  holy  father,  or  indeed 
of  arw  man  else  of  common  sen^e;  for 
who  knows  not  that  Eve  was  past  all  need 
of  intercession  before  ever  the  Blessed 
Mary  could  be  capable  of  making  inter- 
cesHon  for  her?  Doubtless iho  Greek  word 
used  by  IrenSMis  here  was vd^xXi^rvri  which, 
as  it  signifies  **  an  advocate,  t»o  it  ali^  as 
frequently  signifies  a  comforter,^'  and  so 
ought  tn  have  been  rendered  here,  Bui, 
you  will  say,  *■  how  did  Eve  receive  com- 
fort from  the  Blessed  Virgin  JMaryV  I 
answer,  in  that  gracious  promise  delivered 
by  GoD  hinfiself  in  the  seuteuce  passed  on 
the  serpent,  after  Eve's  seduction  by  him, 
where  it  is  said,  **  that  the  seed  of  the 
woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head.^' 
Every  man  now  knows  that  tne  seed  there 
spoken  of  is  CnaisT;  and,  consequently, 
that  the  individual  woman,  whose  imme- 
diate seed  he  waa  to  be,  i»  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  The  holy  Virgin  was  the 
happy  instrument  of  the  saving  incarnation 
of  tlie  Son  of  Goo,  who  hath  elieclually 
crushed  the  old  jrerpent,  itje  devil,  and  de- 
stroyed his  power  over  all  those  that  be- 
lieve on  himself,  and  thereby  she  became 
the  instrument  of  comfort  lo  Eve  and  all 
other  sinner*.  This  is*  certainly  allth©  goo<l 
father  intended  by  that  expression. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  was  consecrated  to 
be  a  temple  of  the  Divinity  in  a  singular 
manner.  For  the  eternal  Son  of  Gov,  by 
an  ineffable  conjunction,  united  himself  lo 
that  human  nature,  which  was  miracu- 
lously conceived  and  formed  in  her,  even 
whilst  it  was  within  her;  and  so  he  that 
wa^  bom  of  her,  at  the  rery  time  that  he 
waa  bom  of  her,  waa  er<iv0^«w»r,  God  and 
Man.  0  astonishing  condescension  of  lite 
So^'  of  God!  O  wonderful  advancement 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  1  and  therefore  we 
daily  sing  in  our  Te  Deum,  '^Thou  art  the 
king  of  Glorv,  0  Christ;  Thou  art  tJie 
everlasting  Son  of  the  Fatiier.  When 
thou  tookesi  upoti  thee  lo  deliver  man,  thou 
didst  nol  abhor  the  Virgin's  womb,^^  Upon 
which  account  the  fathers  of  the  third 
General  Council  at  Ephe^us,  convened 
against  Nestoriu^,  approve  the  title  of 
iiiervftK.  *'th€t  Mother  of  God/'  given  to  the 
Blesi*ed  Virgin. 

A  little  afterwards,  he  ftayS)  I  will  men- 
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4ut  'Ijiiira  u'  tiigand  utES^  3Hiii»  Ti 
j-jBJit  a  tut  BtesBfBt  Tj3»n.  mr  if  *  :i!i» 
jeai  11  -lie  Jinnar  if  ^m. 

"S"*  -vil  lot  jirij  jusr  jcrsa  sut  -ttttw^ 

icrtuniTHs  lilfltr  nsr.  inii  iie  loi^  aiiHi  if 
111?  jnimii'**^  'riiura  irfniTii*ft  jc.  W* 
•y-il  Oil  ler  "  zusser.u  '  la  He  mutter  jf 
lar  la 93.  3i  aie  -sense  jiiar*  -Kcjiamwr 
Bur  ▼•»  ian»  3iir  ad  ler-  nieex  ifuisaren-'* 
-  :ix#»iBi  if  in'j*K&  isnHiT:ii&  gmaaiASw 
jnii  xjiwttes."  *  '"ttnrce  if  iu?  inzmaizL  -it 
srsiZft,^  -  TCii:i»f  if  Mimiei^.'  -  rtuniiirc  iif 
Tie  i*2icT»J."  -  uTTiiarB  if  iJ.»r^ns:jiiia.' 
ati  «ui»  ^  Ta^Isfi  Ji  !nac  Ljsoy  if  'I^  L^y. 
fcil  i««ti  JT  acir  ii!^3cnna.  Jir-w»  lave 
an  -i«ani»  :f  snia  inrxtm?*  x:"^®!  u  ±e 
Bussftfsii  ^-r3H  J3  "fie  H-tij  fcr^XT?*.  aoii 
:ie7  are  "cc  zvi  i^r  laj  amr*  'irBiinir*. 

W*  -w-ii  3i:c  aacr.he  ±*:i!e  *u«i]«nea» 
yi  i«er  'Tar  «ce  ae-ver  sad  zar  ctiaiif  lav? : 
a.  :i-3i«»  cf  iaiisiai.  jrace.  mere  zrac* 
:z3n  i^  :ijc  aM»*  aaii  srcaax^seu^  cf  G»:d 
pu:  •.:-'j'ec«r  erer  iair :  riac  su*  was  bcrt 
«-iiio«;r  odtsi2al  sn.  ami  aerer  <ccix.sifoeii 
ar. T  -jie  Least  aenal  «ui-  az*i-  cocjseca«ic.T. 
ne^er  tMttiioti  a  SaTronr.  Tliese  are  w-ii 
thricTJ-  waica  Terr  mazr  cf  tf^e  Ibises. 
dr^sk  with  siperacrsoc-  saj  of  iier- 

W>  wil!  -IOC  ziTc  her  the  hoc*oc  of  isTo- 
cadoo.  or  pcavb^  zo  Tjer.  as  all  'iie  Papists 
do.  foe  ih«  onan^werabie  rea^ocs  abore 
in«ntioc:<ii.  Lsdeed.  as  locz  a5  zha:  oae 
text  of  Scripcure  reoiaics  ia  oar  Btbie«. 
which  wc  read  (I  Tim.  iL  5}.  -  Tbere  i* 
oae  Goul  ar^  one  MediaU}r  between  Goo 
acd  meo.tbe  3Iaa  C bust  Jests."  we  shall 
never  be  persaaded  bj  anj  sophistrr  or 
rabde  distinctions  of  oor  adTer»ahes,  to 
betake  oarselres  to  the  mediation  of  the 
Blesced  Virgin,  much  less  of  any  other 
saint     Mach  more  do  we  abhor  the  im- 

Eietjr  of  those  among  the  Papi»t«.  who 
ave  held  it  disputable,  whether  the  miik 
of  the  Blessed  Virerin.  or  the  blood  of  her 
^n.  be  to  be  preferred  ;  and  at  last  could 
pitch  upon  no  better  resolution  than  this, 
that  the  milk  and  blood  shonid  be  mixed 
together,  and  both  compound  a  medicine 
for  their  souls. 

We  abhor  to  divide  the  divine  kingdom 
and  empire,  giving  one-half,  the  better 
half,  the  kinsdom  of  mercy,  to  the  Blessed 
Vir^jin,  and  leaving  only  the  kingdom  of 
juMice  to  her  Son.  This  is  downright 
treason  against  the  only  universal  King 
and  Monarch  of  the  world. 
We    are  astonished    at    the  doxology 


■2  jevsed  men  of  :i» 
(DmrvzL  if  3Jmje  isTe  sot  been  a»haiwd 
•n  ooBR  iiar  ycnxmt  books  with,  ^bm 
Dan    Dtaumrmm    rwrgmtif  ~ Praise bev 

•^OD.  ami  iii»  VaBo-socber.** 

W*  aumui  :3rsi£«e  ereix  joint  of «, 
-D  iifisr  anv  smea.  Teea^^Mndatioa  as  tbii 
•a  He  ^jsm  Marr.  Hear,  if  you  ci§ 
wniiiiac  inrrnr  &  peajvr  of  theirs  to  bet 
It :» :ius: 

-  •?•  -xLf  Lhfr.  aotr  Haij,  I  ircomroend 
3iy«£  inoj  iii  baaweii  tnut  and  singular 
cTiBOitfT.  and  sico  ffeebooooi  of  thy  roercj. 
iuB.  3.^ic  aoii  evcnaoee.  and  in  the  hoor 
if  aiy  Jeadt.  «$  akfo  sj  floul  and  my  body. 
ami  L  yvsii  nniD  i^ee  all  my  hope  and 
cmssakatasiu  al  bt  dkoess  and  misery, 
ary  !i»  ami  cbe  end  tbereof,  that  by  thj 
siuac  3ciy  inttxceseioo.  and  by  thy  merits, 
ail  3tT  wQcks  Bay  be  directed  and  di»- 
^ceeti.  Kcofdic^  io  thine  and  thy  Sox'S 
wiiL  \gTen  "  Wbat  folier  expreasioos 
caa  we  oae  to  dcciaie  our  absolute  affi- 
ance. sr^BC  aai  dependence  on  the  eternal 
5«:s  of  Gdo  bisseix.  than  tbey  here  use  in 
'hji  reeooiaBeQdatioQ  to  the  \  iigin  ?  Yet, 
wik5a  ociserres  aoc  that  the  will  of  the 
Kej«eii  Tiisia  ts  expieafily  joined  with 
'jut  will  of  'her  Sot,  as  the  rule  of  our 
vtioQiSv  aad  iha:  so  as  that  her  will  is 
<ct  13  :he  nrst  place.  A  plain  smatch 
of  c^eir  oU  Uasphemoos  impiety,  in 
airaacxns  the  Mother  above  the  Son, 
and  eivizKs  her  a  commanding  power 
orer  him.  Can  they  have  the  hce  to  say, 
that  all  this  is  no  mote  than  desiring  the 
B«es6ed  Virgin  to  pray  for  them,  as  we 
de«ire  the  prayers  of  one  another  on  earth  ? 
And  yet  this  recommendation  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  Manoai  of  Prayers  and  Litanies, 
printed  at  Antwerp  no  longer  ago  than 
1671.  and  that  ftrmitaMk  mptrwrum,  in  the 
evening  prayers  for  Friday.  A  book  it  is, 
I  to  my  knowledge,  commonly  to  be  found 
\  in  the  hands  of  onr  English  Papists;  for  I 
'  had  it  from  a  near  rebuion  of  mine  (who 
'  had  been  perverted  by  the  emissaries  of 
I  Rome,  hot  is  since  retamed  again  to  the 
'  communion  of  the  Church  of  England), 
who  assured  me  that  she  used  it  herself, 
by  the  direction  of  her  ooofessor,  in  her 
private  devotions. 

No  instance  of  Divine  honor  paid  to 
Mary  (remarks  Coleman  from  Anguftti^, 
is  recorded  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  fifth 
centur}*.  C;^'ril  of  Alexandria,  and  Proklos 
of  Constantinople,  were  the  first  to  pay 
these  honors  to  her.  Festivals  to  her 
memory  began  to  be  held  about  the  year 
431,   but    were    not    generally  obsened 
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not*!  ihe  sixth  century.  From  this  time 
until  the  sixteenth  centurjj  ihey  were 
general  in  all  !he  Western  Chtirches. 
though  clilferini^  in  number  and  in  rank,  in 
the  several  countries  of  Kurnpe.  The 
Greek  Church  observes  only  three  great 
fe&tivalB  of  this  description. 

The  following  is  a  brief  etiumeralion  of 
the  principal  festivals  in  question, 

L  The  festival  of  the  Purification.  Can- 
dle nri  as,  Feb.  2,  instituted  in  the  sixth 
century. 

2.  Of  the  Annunciation,  popularly  slyled 
Lady  DaVy  Marrh  25lh,  an  early  leMival, 
Ply  led  by  St,  Bernhard,  radijc  ommum 
feitoritm. 

3.  Of  the  Vieitation  of  Mary  to  Eliza- 
beth, instituted  by  Urban  Vt.  1389. 

4.  Of  the  AsBumption  of  Mary  into 
HeavejK  Au".  tSlh,  early  instituied.  Mary 
was  the  lutemry  divinity  of  France:  and 
for  Ibis  reason  ihi>  tiay  was  observed  with 
peculiar  care.  It  was  also  the  birthday 
of  Napoleon,  and  accordinj^ly  was  ob- 
served under  his  dynasty  as  the  great  fes- 
tival of  the  nation. 

5.  Of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  Sept,  8ih, 
intituled  in  the  Fasfern  Church  in  the 
sevenih  century;  in  the  Western,  in  the 
eleventh  or  ivvelflh. 

6.  Of  ihe  Nanrjing  of  Mary,  a.  d.  1513, 

7.  Of  Conception.  This  feast,  accord- 
hg  to  Bella rmine,  was  not  necefHsarily 
lependent  upon  the  queMion  s*o  fiercely 
liscuraed  in    the    twelfth    and  thirteenth 

nlOfiee  respectin;^  the  immaculaie  con- 
*  ception. 

VISITATION.  This  18  that  office  which 
is  performetl  by  the  bishop  once  in  three 
years,  or  by  his  arrhdeacon  every  year. 
oy  visiting  the  ehurche?  throughout  the 
diocei^e.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  commissary 
to  summon  the  church wartleus*  and  sides- 
men to  a  visitation,  but  he  has  no  au- 
thority to  summon  any  other  person;  but 
if  he  does  summon  tho.^e  persons,  and 
ihey,  refusing  to  appear,  should  be  excom- 
inuiiicaied  for  this  contempt,  a  prohibition 
would  be  granied.  (A'oy,  122,^  Two 
things  are  requisite  in  these  visitations: 
1st.  Tlie  charge.  2d.  The  inquiry.  The 
charge  consists  of  such  things  a»  the  visitor 
thinks  proper  to  impart  to  the  clergy  ;  but 
usually  it  is  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their 
duty,  and  to  persuade  them  to  perform  it. 
The  inquiry  formerly  consisted  of  several 
articles  taken  out  of  the  canons ;  antl  the 
bishopV  visitation  being  accounted  an 
episcopal  ^ynod,  there  were  at  that  time 
flettftUi  persona  Mr  ho  atteiideJ  it,  and  who 


were  called  Testes  Synodales.  or  Juratores 
Synodic  and  they  were  to  present  thot^e  who 
were  negligent  in  performing  religious 
offices,  or  any  irregularilies  amongst  the 
clergy,  both  in  respect  to  their  morals  and 
behavior,  and  likewise  all  dilapidations, 
aud  generally  what  ihey  found  tol»e  amis** 
in  the  diocese.  The  bishop  al  fir«l  exer- 
cised this  juriwiiciion  alone;  it  was  what 
was  implied  in  his  very  office  ;  and  this  he 
wa»  to  do  in  every  parish  ihroughoul  his 
diocese  once  a  year,  there  to  examine  the 
minister  and  ihe  people,  which  be  might 
ilo  with  more  ease  at  that  lime^  because 
parish  churches  were  not  so  numerous 
then  as  afterwards.  When  this  was  dis- 
used ^  then  ecclesiastical  persons  were  to 
be  assembled  in  a  certain  place,and  inquiry 
was  made,  upon  oath,  concerning  the  state 
of  the  clergy^  and  al  this  place  they  were 
all  bound  to  appear. 

Afterwards^  when  bishops  came  to  be 
ministers  of  state,  and  to  attend  the  courta 
of  kings^  which  began  in  the  Norman 
reigns,  then  archdeacons  were  vested  with 
this  jurisdiction  under  the  bishops,  and 
visited  in  those  years  wherein  the  oishops 
did  not.  But  still  ihe  bishops  were  to 
visit  once  in  three  years^  and  being  then 
the  king's  barons  and  statesmen,  they  came 
with  very  great  equipage,  insomuch  thai, 
by  the  Council  of  Laterant  their  nurobef 
was  limited  according  to  their  qualities, 
viz.,  if  the  visitor  was  an  archbishop,  he 
was  not  to  have  above  fifty  horses  tn  his 
retinue  ;  if  a  bif^hop,  he  was  t»ol  to  exceed 
thirty;  if  a  cardinal,  then  twenty-five:  if 
an  archdeacon,  he  was  to  have  no  more 
than  seven,  and  a  i\e(in  but  two;  and  if 
they  respectively  exceeded  thopc  numbers, 
then  no  procuration  was  due  for  Ihe  mainte- 
nance of  the  supernumeraries.  But  even 
this  was  very  chargeable  to  the  parochial 
clergy,  for  the  visitor  was  to  be  maintained 
at  their  expense  a  day  and  night  in  cvcr^ 
parish  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  thought  nt 
to  turn  that  charge  into  a  certain  sum, 
which  is  now  called  procurations,  and  this 
is  paid  10  archdeacons  in  that  ver}^  year 
wherein  bishops  visit,  for  it  is  by  some 
affirmed  lo  be  due  to  them  ratidne  offkh; 
and  some  say  it  is  due  to  them  by  virtue 
of  the  sialute  of  33  Henry  VITf.  c,  5,  by 
which  these  duties  are  made  pensions. 
The  first  of  these  opinions  is  contrary  to 
several  canons,  which  not  only  enjoin  per* 
son  a  I  visitations,  but  e\(»TessIy  forbid  tiny 
procurations  to  be  paid  where  the  arch- 
deacon himself  did  not  visit  in  person. 
Bui   iiotwiihslandiiig  those  canotift,    ctitf* 
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lorn  has  so  far  prevailed,  thai  ihe  arch- 
deacons receive  lliese  fees  in  the  bishop's 
Irientiials^  when  ihey  do  not  visit  In  person  ; 
but  int^tead  of  that  Uiev  iioli^  two  chapters 
about  Easter  and  Michaelmas^  and  there, 
by  themselves  or  their  otTicials,  ihey  for- 
mally  inquire  into  the  state  and  coodition 
of  the  Churchy  which  inquiry  is  now  cal- 
led a  vieiiation,  and  for  which  they  are 
,«ntitl€d  to  these  fees. 

Visitation,  as  commonly  understood,  de- 

Dotes  the  act  of  the  bishop,  or  other  ordi- 

flary,  going  his  circuit  through  his  diocese 

fur   district,  with  a  full  power  of  inquiry 

[into    such    mailers   as    relate  to  churca 

government  and  discipline.  By  the  canon 
iw,  visitaiions  were  to  be  once  a  year, 
t"but  diat  was  intended  of  parochial  vlsita- 
itions,  or  a  per&*onal  repairing  to  every 
l-church,  a?  appears  not  only  from  the  as- 
Ifiignment  of  procurations,  but  also  by  the 
indulgence,  where  every  church  cannot  be 
conveniently  repaired  lo,  of  calHng  lo- 
geiher  the  clergy  and  laity  from  several 
parts  into  one  convenient  place,  that  the 
visitation  of  ihem  may  not  be  postponed. 
From  this  indulgence  and  the  great  ex- 
tent of  the  dioceaes  grew  the  custom  of 
citing  the  clergy  and  people  to  attend  visi- 
tations at  particular  places.  But  as  to 
parochial  visitation ^  or  the  inspection  into 
the  fabrics,  mansions,  utensils,  and  orna- 
ments of  the  church,  that  care  has  long 
devolved  upon  the  archdeacons^  who,  at 
their  first  institutions  in  the  ancient  church, 
were  only  to  attend  the  bishops  at  their 
ordination  and  other  pubJic  services  in 
the  cathedral^  but  being  afterwards  oc- 
casionally employed  by  them  in  the  exer- 
cise of  jurisdiction,  not  only  the  work  of 
parochial  visitation,  but  al^o  the  holding 
of  general  synods  or  visitations,  when  the 
bishop  did  not  visit,  came  by  degrees  to 
be  known  and  established  branches  of  the 
archdearonal  office  as  such,  which  by  this 
means  attained  to  the  dignity  of  ordinary, 
instead  of  delegated  jurisdiction;  and  by 
these  degrees  came  on  llie  present  practice 
of  triennial  visitations  by  bishops;  so  as 
the  bishop  is  not  only  not  obliged  by  law 
I  to  visit  annually,  but  is  actually  restrained 
[i^om  it. 

It  is  customary  for  the  archdeacon  at 
tJbia  visitation,  to  call  upon  one  of  his  clergy 
|1o  preach  what  is  called  a  visitation  ser- 
mon ;  and  although  it  appear:^  that,  for- 
merly, il  was  the  duty  of  tne  visitor  himself 
|to  nreach  this  sermon,  it  seems  to  be 
douLiful  whether  the  clergyman  so  called 
upon  by  the  archdeacon  may  refuse. 


[By  the  4ih  Canon  of  1850,  **tveiy 
bishop  in  this  Church  ^hall  visit  ibt 
churches  within  his  diocese,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  examining  the  stale  of  his  Chutch^ 
inspecting  the  behavior  of  his  clerjjv, 
ministering  ihe  word,  and»  if  he  think  fjl, 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  lo  the 
people  committed  to  his  charge,  and  aJ- 
ministering  tlie  apostohc  rite  of  cuntlrnu- 
lion.  And  it  is  neemed  proper  thai  »uch 
visitation  be  maile  once  in  tiiree  yeju^  tt 
least,  by  every  bishop  lo  every  choich 
within  his  diocese,  which  shall  miike pro- 
vision for  defraying  the  r-  ?xpett- 
ses  of  the  bishop  at  such  1 

VISITATION  OF  THL  .  ..  ..  In  *o 
uncertain  a  world,  where  sickness  Nime- 
times  interrupts  the  very  joys  of  marriage, 
it  is  no  wonoer  thai  this  sad  oITice  s^houlu 
be  placed  next  lo  malrimonv;  for  ill 
people  in  all  conditions,  of  all  a^  a&4 
sexe^,  Me  subject  to  diseases  coDtinoany ; 
so  that  when  any  perMin  falls  sick,  tho$e 
that  are  in  health  must  *^  remember  thf*m, 
as  being  ihemeelves  also  in  Ihe  bwly 
(Heb.  xiii.  3),  and  liable  lo  the  frame 
calamities  ['^  and  all  Chri^tiiins  are  com- 
manded to  visit  their  neighbors  in  ihi« 
estate,  and  are  promised  ihey  shall  be 
rewarded  by  God  for  so  doing,  (Ps.  ill. 
1,  2;  Malt.  xxv.  34.  36;  James  i  27 : 
Rccles,  vii.  35.)  And  in  the  primitive 
timcft  ihey  were  famous  for  this  piece  of 
charity.  But  it  is  especially  the  duty  of 
the  ckrj.fy  ^*lo  visit  the  sick/'  a  rlutf 
instituted  and  enjoined  by  Gon  Kim^r; 
'*  Is  any  sick  among  you  ?  let  him  call  for 
the  elders  of  the  Church,  and  let  them 
pray  over  him,  anointing  him  wiih  oil 
in  the  name  of  ihe  Lord;  and  the  prayer 
of  faith  shall  save  the  sick^  and  the  I^a© 
shall  raise  him  up,  and  if  h*^^  rn* 

milled  sins,  they  shall  be  for_  i."* 

(James,  v.  J 4,  15.)   In  which  v 
the  original  and  foundation  ol 
we  may  note,  5rst,  that  the 
joined  by  divine  authority,  n 
It  is  not  barely  a  point  of  civ;...r.  .  ,.    ».. 
act  of  religion,  and  a  necessary  duty  which 
Goi>    requires    from    as.      Secondly,   the 
time  to  perform  it  ia  "when  any  are  Mck 
among   us;   for    then    ihe    pajiies    bava 
mo^t  need  of  comforU  advice,  and  prayen 
TO   support  them   and   procure    hoi]}   for 
them,  as  also  to  prepare  them   for  tbeir 
last  and  great  account;   and    then   t^(iM 
relirrious  exercises  will  do  us  mosi  flood. 
because  sickness  embiUcrs  the  world  aaa 
endears  heaven   to  nt,  makins  ua  my 
devoutly^  and  hearken  wdliogly  ta  odf 
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vice;  §o  thai  this  happy  opportanily 
usl  not  be  JoM ;  nor  may  it  be  lieferred 
till  the  sick  persons  be  very  weak  and 
ni^h  to  deitih,  for  then  ihey  are  incapable 
either  to  join  in  the  office,  or  to  receive 
the  main  benefits  thereof;  and  the  word 
St.  James  is.  **  if  any  be  infirm^'  (ver 
14) :  to  note,  this  should  be  done  in  the 
leginning  of  Bicknedfi,  and  not  put  off  till 
the  physicians  give  men  over.  Thirdly, 
aA  to  the  manner  of  performing  this  dnty ; 
1.  The  eick  man  (or  his  friends)  must 
**  send  for  the  priest,"  who  else  may  either 
not  know  of  his  sickness^  or  when  it  may 
be  seaf^onable  to  vi»;it:  and  if  he  come 
»cnt  for,  it  is  more  than  he  is  obliged 
do;  but  yet  it  is  an  act  of  great  charity ^ 
.cause  God  reauires  the  elders  of  the 
hurch  shall  do  this  duly.  The  sick  man 
ust  pray  for  himself  (ver,  13)  ;  and  his 
ipighbors  may  pray  wiih  him  and  for 
'in  (ver.  16);  bul  neither  of  these  suf- 
lelh,  he  must  send  for  the  minister  be- 
de?,  who,  now  the  Church  is  settled, 
not  far  from  him,  and  he  is  most 
lie  to  ^ive  counsel,  and  most  likely  to 
erai^  because  Cod  requires  iiim  to  per* 
ferm  this  office,  which  is  described  In 
St.  James,  1.  By  ''praying  over  him,"^ 
that  is,  besides  him  in  the  house  where  he 
lies  sick.  And  since  Cod  enjoins  prayer 
shall  be  made,  and  doth  not  prescribe  the 
form;  as  all  other  Churches  have  made 
proper  forms,  &o  hath  ours  also  composed 
'  i9>  which  is  the  most  full  and  useful 
tffice  on  this  occasion  extant  in  the  world. 
S.  In  St.  Jameses  lime,  and  as  long  as  the 
miraculous  gift  of  healing  continued,  they 
'^  anointed  tlie  sick  with  oil  also  in  the 
name  of  Je^mus,"  not  to  convey  any  grace 
to  the  soul  (as  the  Papists  now  pretend 
lo  do  by  their  extreme  unction,  lately 
made  a  sacrament),  bul  to  work  a  mi- 
culous  cure,  which  was  the  usual  effect 
Iho^e  ages,  but  the  power  and  gift  be- 
ing now  ceased,  the  reformed  Churches 
tea  otT  the  oil,  which  was  the  sign,  because 
tlie  thing  signified  was  now  taken  away. 
But  yet  we  retain  all  the  substantial  parts 
of  tSis  office.  3.  Here  are  by  St,  James 
set  down  **the  benefits^'  which  may  be 
obtained  by  it,  which  are  annexed  to  the 
**  prayer  of  faith ^*^  the  part  which  was  not 
ceremonial,  and  which  continues  still  as 
the  bene6ts  also  shall  do,  namely,  this 
be  a  means  *'to  save  the  sick  ;■'  and 
particularly,  1.  ^^The  Lord  shall 
him  up."  that  is,  if  God  see  that 
lih  be  good  for  him,  the  devout  per- 
rraing  of  this  office  shall  contribute  to 


his  recovery:  or.  2,  However  (because 
men  are  mortal  and  must  die  at  some 
time),  it  shall  be  a  means  to  **  procure 
forgiveness'^  of  the  sins  he  hath  com- 
mitted; not  the  priest  only  will  abj^olve 
him  upon  his  penitent  confession,  but 
God  will  seal  his  pardon,  and  then,  whe- 
ther life  or  death  follow,  the  man  shall 
be  happy.  Wherefore,  as  we  love  our 
friends,  or  our  own  souls,  all  care  must 
be  taken  that  this  necessary  and  profitable 
office  be  not  neglected.  The  method  of 
performin^T  which  in  this  Church  may  be 
thus  described :  The  usual  office  contains, 
K  Supplications  to  avert  evil  in  *^  the 
salutation  and  short  litany."  2.  Prayer 
to  procure  good  things  in  *'the  LoHD~i 
prayer  and  the  two  collects."  3.  Exhor- 
tations prescribed  in  the  **  large  form  of 
exhortation  ;"  and  directions  in  the  rubric, 
to  advice  the  sick  man  '*  to  forgive  •'  freely, 
*^  to  give  '^  liberally,  "  to  do  justice  '*  lu 
settlintr  his  estate,  and  to  **confes«  his 
sins  ■*  numbly  and  ingenuously  unto  Goo's 
minister  now  with  him.  -1.  Consolations 
in  the  ** absolution,  the  prayer''  to  God 
to  confirm  it,  in  ^*the  7lsi  I'salm/^  and 
the  concluding  **  benedictions," 

Secondly,  there  are  added,  I.  "Extra- 
ordinary prayers  for  a  sick  child,  for  one 
past  recovery,  for  a  dying  person,^'  and 
"  for  one  troubled  in  conscience.''  2.  The 
manner  of  administering  *'the  commu- 
nion" to  the  sick, — Dean  Comber. 

As  to  the  form  of  prayer  lo  be  used  on 
this  occasion,  it  is  left  to  the  prudence  of 
the  Church ;  since  Goo  hath  only  in  gene- 
ral ordered  prayers  to  be  made,  bul  not 
prescribed  any  particular  wonls,  therefore 
several  Churches  have  made  and  ii^ed 
several  forms  proper  for  the  occasion. 
The  Greek  Church  hath  a  very  large  o!Be« 
in  their  euchologion,  which  seems  to  have 
been  much  corrupted  by  the  superstitious 
additions  of  later  ages,  though  some  of 
the  ancient  prayers  may  yet  be  discerned 
there.  The  most  ancient  of  the  Western 
Church  are  those  which  bear  the  names 
of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Grt-gar)*;  and  that 
which  Cardinal  Bona  cites  with  this  title 
'*  Pro  infirmis,"  wniten  about  900  (1040) 
years  a^o,  and  supposed  to  be  purl  of  the 
old  GalTican  service.  And  upon  the  Re- 
formation the  several  Frotestant  Churchee 
had  their  several  forms,  which  arc  in  use 
amongst  them  at  this  day.  But  this  otHce 
of  the  Church  of  England  may  be  thought 
to  e\cel  all  that  are  now  e:ktant  in  the 
world;  and  it  exactly  agrees  with  the 
method  of  the  primitive  visitation  of  the 
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t  Seiiptiires  into  Lstin,  mtti  the  «iilj  oa% 
which  die  Chanch  of  Bjomm 
to  be  smbeotic. 

The  Yolgaie  of  the  OM 
inuiilMled.  alniofit  word  Ibc  woid,  Imn  the 
Grrek  of  ihe  Septoa^nt :  ihe  withor  of  il 
IB  not  known,  or  so  much  asgoeseed  et. 
U  wa*  a  long  lime  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Italtc  version,  as  being  of  irery  great 
antiquity  in  the  Latin  Church.  It  was 
cornmouly  in  use,  before  St.  Jerome  made 
a  new  one  from  the  Hebrew.     St.  Austin 

trcfcffcd  this  vulgate  before  all  the  other 
Alia  versions,  a^  rendering  the  woaIs  and 
•eiiae  of  the  sacred  text  more  closely  and 
jti«tly  than  any  of  the  re^t.  It  has  been 
iiince  corrected  from  the  eroendaiiona  of 
8t*  Jerome ;  and  It  in  the  mixture  of  the 
ancient  Itnlic  vernjon  with  the  corrections 
of  St.  Jerome,  that  is  now  called  the  vul- 

Sate,  and  which  the  Council  of  Tiem  haa 
cclariid  lu  he  authentic. 
The  vuliarate  of  the  New  Testament  is, 
by  the  Romanists,  generallv  preferred  to 
Iho  cnmmnn  (ircck  text.  The  priests  read 
no  othf-T  III  ihu  iiliar;  the  preachers  quote 
]]u  other  in  tbn  pnljiii,  nor  the  divines  in 
Iho  achoola,     {i^ca  Mile.) 


WAFnS. 

wlikih  il  ibbI 

an  ibe  Loas^'t  tunnei. 

i:i  ■■  iM^ 

\^  the  tkm¥^ 
wen  DfttillT 
m 
leat'ftMii 
f  Bsed  upon  othtr  occi* 
nae  of  wafers,  and  tin' 
not  known  in  tlw 
twelfth  ctflta* 
Has  ia  aov  ackiK»vle:'r'^''  ^'  '^f 
vdaefioft^  ^ 
Tte  cdw^  ^tii»e~ 
C\i 
.VBoed  ' .  ~  '^^ 

i^sA  we  rnoft  ^  V 

dw  mxmmjM  of  t^*  •"< 

bia  laat  capper  vsiiii  uik 
Bttleeelesiastjcal  hs«taryf 
wfiiiiiga  of  tiie  ancient  fsthm 
Ij  lemj  the  contrary :  and  il 
il  HOled  by  EpifmoiiM,  as  a  peculiar  ritt 
of  iko  Efcioojie  hoffotics^  that  ibev  cele' 
tlw  ODchatiBl  with  uolearacitu  bread 
d  water  oulr- 

How  the  eimiige  in  this  matter  was 
and  the  eiact  time  when^  is  not 
eaailjr  determiiied.  Car*  ^'  ^t  na'seon- 
jectnro  sooms  pFobdble  (hat  it 

crept  in  npon  ine  peojiJv  i:*  off  to 

make  their  oblaiioKs  in  common  bread; 
which  occasionetl  the  cler'rT  to  provide  il 
themselves,  and  lhe\%  under  pretence  of 
decency  and  respect,  brounht  it  from  lea? e^i 
to  un leaven,  and  from  a  loaf  of  commofi 
bread,  that  might  he  broken,  to  a  nice  and 
delicate  wafer,  formed  in  the  ti^nre  of  a 
Dmania^  or  penny,  to  represent  ttie  nence, 
for  which  onr  Savioitr  w  ^  vnd 

then  also  the  people,  in-  ^  a 

loaf  of  bread,  n.<^  formenv .  ' 

to  offer  a  penny,  which  was 
given  to  the  poor^  or  to  be  exp*.*."*..;  «,^.- 
something  pertaming  to  Cbo  Moriftoe  of 
the  altar. 

This  alteration  in  the  encharistical  bread 
occasioned  great  dispule<«  between  thf 
Eastern  and  Western  Churchcii,  which 
divided  about  it ;  for  the  VVeMern  Choirh 
ran  so  far  into  an  extreme,  as  almost  io 
lose  the  nature  of  the  sacramental  t\^ 
ment,  by  introducing  a  ihin'*  that  couU! 
hardly  be  called  bread,  instead  of  thai 
common  staff  of  life,  which  our  Loaob^ 
appointed  to  be  the  repre!«entali?e  of  his 
body  in  the  eucharist  But  there  wwitad 
not  some  discerning  and  judictoas  meoi 
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no  eomplamed  of  this  abu9e|  as  Boon  as 
i  begat  I  lo  be  in  trot]  need. 

The  firbi  Commaa  Prayer  Book  of  King 
'iwanl  V!.  enjoins  unleavened  brecid  lo 
used  ihrouvhout  ihe  whole  kitigdom, 
for  ihe  celobfaiion  of  ihe  eucharisL  II 
was  ordered  to  be  ronnd,  In  imitaiion  of 
the  wafers  u^ed  by  ihe  (»reek  antl  Roman 
Churches;  but  it  was  to  be  tathmtt  all 
fmtunar  of  print  J  the  wafers  usually  having 
ihe  imprettsion  either  of  a  crucifi.v  or  the 
Ihilv  lamb:  and  something  more  large  and 
ihtfkrr  than  ihe  wafers,  which  were  of  the 
si2e  of  a  penny.  This  rubric,  alTnrding 
matter  for  scruple,  was  set  asidci  at  the 
review  of  the  liturgy  in  the  fifth  of  King 
Edward,  and  another  iijseried  in  its  roonrij 
by  which  it  vvas  declared  sulbcienl  ihot 
tkt  brmd  be  such  as  tJi  u$Hatty  eaten  at  the 
table  with  other  meats.  By  the  injunctions 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  wafer  bread  eeems 
to  have  been  again  enjoined,  for  amon^ 
other  orders  this  was  one,  for  the  more 
reverence  lo  be  given  lo  the.^  holy  mys- 
teries— the  sacramental  bread,  &c,,  made 
and  formed  plain  wilhoiitany  f)j»iire  there- 
upon, of  i^ame  fineness  and  4shion  rouml^ 
though  somewhat  bijjgef  in  compass  and 
thick ne»H,  as  the  usual  bread  and  wafer** 
heretofore  called  singing  cakes,  which 
served  for  the  use  of  private  mass. 

W A K E.     (See  Dedication.) 

WALDEN8E8.  (See  Alii geiises,)  Some 
diflicuhy  exists  as  to  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  ^-ect  lo  which  this  name  has  beeu 
attached.  According  to  Mosheim,  the  siecl 
originated  with  Peter  Waldo,  a  merchant 
of  Lyonsi  about  the  year  1160,  Thev 
flourished  chiefly  in  ihe  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont; and  henee,  rather  than  from  Peter 
Waldo  or  Valdo.  it  is  supposed  by  some 
thai  ihey  acquired  the  name  of  Valdenses 
Of  V'atidois.  From  the  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures  and  oilier  writings,  and  from 
comparing  the  doctrines  of  J^ripture  with 
the  superstitions  and  practices  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  Waldo  perceived  the 
corru  ption  of  ihe  existing  mediflBval  Church, 
and,  m  advance  of  his  age,  became  a  re- 
former- He  fared  the  fate  of  those  who 
are  so  circumstanced.  He  had  many  fol- 
lowers, and  exposed  both  himsen  and 
ihem  to  suspicion  and  persecution.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  attacking  error,  the  Wal- 
denses  themselves  sometimes  became 
crroneousj.  They  are  accused  of  having 
maintained  the  unlawfulness  of  oaths  and 
^f  infant  baptism,  and  of  being  seditious. 
^^ese  charges  were  easily  made»  but 
of  celebrity  have  undertaken   to 


confute  them.  The  marvel  is,  that,  when 
every  attempt  was  made  to  blacken  iheir 
character,  tfie  success  of  their  accusers 
was  not  greater  than  it  has  proved  lo  be. 
It  is  certain  that  they  were  austere,  if  not 
morose,  in  their  practice;  that  they  pro* 
hibited  wars  and  lawsuits,  penal  punish- 
ments, and  all  allempts  to  acquire  wealth. 

Those  of  them  who  dwelt  in  ihe  valley* 
of  Piedmont  in  the  Hjventeenth  centu/y 
were  subjected  by  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
the  most  barbarous  and  inhuman  persecu- 
tions, especially  in  ihe  years  1655,  1656, 
and  rB9G.  The  must  (mrible  scenes  of 
violence  and  bloodshed  were  exhibited  in 
this  theatre  of  papal  tyranny,  and  the  Wal- 
densea  at  Ui»l  owed  their  ejtistence  and 
support  (o  the  inlerference  of  the  English 
atid  Dutch  litivernmcnts. 

WARBCirrOMAN  LECTURE  A 
lecture  founded  by  Bishop  Warburton*  to 
prove  the  triiih  of  revealed  religion  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  Christian  in  pari icniar,  from 
the  complelion  of  the  propliecien  in  tho 
Old  and  New  Testament  which  relate  to 
the  Christian  Church,  espeeiallv  U>  the 
apostacy  of  papal  Rome.  To  this  foun^ 
dation  we  owe  ine  admirabledi.**courses  of 
Hurd,  Halifax,  Bagot,  and  many  other*. 

WARl>EN.  The  head  of  some  col- 
leges, and  the  superior  of  some  conventual 
churches,  in  which  the  chapter  remains, 
is  called  a  warden* 

WEDNEi^DAV.  This  day  has  been 
marked  in  many  cases  by  the  Church  with 
an  especial  religion.  Ihns  it  was  often 
added  to  Friday  as  a  weekly  fast,  and  in 
out  own  Church  it  is  numbered  among 
the  rogation  and  ember  days ;  besides 
which,  throughout  the  year  the  litany  is 
appointed  to  be  sung  or  said  on  Wednes- 
day, as  well  as  on  Sunday  and  Friday, 
atter  morninR  prayer. 

WESLKYAN8,     (See  Methodius) 

WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY.  (See 
Assembly  of  Divines.) 

W ESIM INST ER  CONFESSION.  (See 
Confession  of  FaithA 

W  H ITSC  N  D A  \  .  One  of  the  great  fe§- 
tivals  of  the  Chnrch.held  in  cojDmemara- 
(ion  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Gmost  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  It  n  -  •-  ^  vs 
after  Holy  Thursday,  or 
The  reason  of  this  dny  btu..  v.»..v,,  ;,  ,iii. 
pun  day,  or  more  properly  Whilesunday, 
is,  because  on  thin  day,  being  a  remarkable 
time  for  baptism,  tlie  catechumens,  who 
ware  then  bapti^etl,  a^n  well  as  those  who 
had  been  baptized  before  al  Easter,  ap- 
peajied   in   the  ancieal  Church   in   while 
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WHITSUNDAY. 


WICLIFITES. 


garments.  It  has  also  been  thought  that 
the  name  was  symbolical  of  those  vast 
diffusions  of  light  and  knowledge  which 
were  then  shed  upon  the  apostles,  in 
order  to  the  enlightening  of  a  world  then 
in  the  darkness  of  superstition  and  ido- 
latry. 

This  day  the  Holy  Ghost  came  down 
from  heaven  upon  his  Church,  as  the 
episde  tells,  according  to  the  promise  of 
the  gospel;  in  honor  of  whom  and  of 
his  gifts  we  keep  this  holyday. — Bp. 
Sparrow. 

As  to  the  name,  the  most  received  opi- 
nion is,  that  the  word  is  at  length  "White- 
8unday;"80  called  from  the  white  gar- 
ments, worn  by  the  persons  baptized  in 
the  ancient  Church.  For  the  administering 
of  which  sacrament,  Easter,  and  this,  and 
the  Sundays  between,  were  the  most 
solemn  seasons.  Particularly  on  this  day, 
the  last  of  those  Sundays  (when  that  so- 
lemnity determined,  and  the  preparation 
for  it  had  been  extended  to  the  utmost 
length) ;  as  well  on  that  account,  as  for 
the  deserved  veneration  due  to  so  great  a 
festival,  vast  numbers  offered  themselves 
to  be  received  to  baptism.  And  in  token 
of  their  being  cleansed  from  all  past  sins, 
as  well  as  for  an  emblem  of  that  innocence 
and  purity,  to  which  they  then  obliged 
themselves,  they  were  clad  in  white ; 
and,  from  the  multitude  of  such  vestments 
then  put  on,  are  supposed  to  have  given 
occasion  for  this  Lord's  day  bein^  distin- 
guished by  that  name. — Dean  Stanhope, 

The  reason  why  this  time  was  of  old 
appointed  for  solemn  baptism,  was,  1. 
Because  this  day  the  apostles  were  bap- 
tized wiih  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire  (Acts, 
ii.  3).  2.  Because  this  day  8000  were 
baptized  by  the  apostles  (Acts,  ii.  41).  In 
memory  of  which,  the  Church  ever  after 
held  a  solemn  custom  of  baptizing  at  this 
feast. — Bp.  Sparrow. 

Some  conclude  from  St.  Paul's  earnest 
desire  of  being  at  Jerusalem  at  this  time, 
that  the  observation  of  it  as  a  Christian 
festival  is  as  old  as  the  apostles;  but, 
whatever  St.  Paul's  design  was,  we  are 
assured  that  it  hath  been  universally  ob- 
served from  the  very  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity.— Wheally. 

This  day  is  called  Pentecost,  because 
there  are  *  fifty  days  betwixt  the  true 
passover  and  Whitsunday.  As  there  were 
fifty  days  from  the  Jews'  passover  to  the 
giving  of  the  law  to  Moses  in  Mount 
Sinai,  which  law  was  written  with  the 
finger  of  Gob  (for  from  the  fourteenth  day 


of  the  first  month,  the  day  of  the 
over,  to  the  third  day  of  the  third  mbiuh; 
the  aay  of  the  law's  giving,  Exod.  xix.  1- 
16,  are  fifty  days) ;  ao  from  the  tme  pass- 
over,  which  was  celebrated  when  Chust 
was  offered  up  for  us,  are  fifty  days  to 
this  time,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  came 
down  upon  the  Church,  to  write  the  new 
law  of  charity  in  their  hearts.  Upon  this 
mediation,  St.  Augustine  breaks  out  thus: 
"Who  would  not  prefer  thejoy  and  plea- 
sure of  these  mysteries,  before  all  the 
empires  of  the  world?  Do  you  not  see, 
that  as  the  two  Seraphim  cry  one  to  another. 
Holy,  holy,  holy"  (Isa.  vi.  3);  "so  the 
two  Testaments,  Old  and  New,  faithfollr 
agreeing,  evince  the  sacred  truth  of  God  r 
It  should  be  noted,  that  we  must  not  count 
the  fifty  days  from  the  very  day  of  the 
passover,  but  from  the  Sunday  foUowii^; 
and  so  God  directed  the  Jews  (Lev.  xxiii. 
15),  speaking  of  their  Pentecost  or  Feast 
of  Weeks,  "  and  ye  shall  count  from  the 
morrow  after  the  sabbath ;  from  that  day 
seven  weeks  shall  be  complete." — ijp. 
Sparrow. 

The  first  lesson  for  the  morning  contains 
the  law  of  the  Jewish  Pentecost,  or  Feast 
of  Weeks,  which  was  a  type  of  ours ;  for 
as  the  law  was  at  this  time  given  to  the 
Jews  from  Mount  Sinai,  so  also  the  Chris- 
tians upon  this  day  received  the  new 
evangelical  law  from  heaven,  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  fir^ 
lesson  for  the  evening  is  a  prophecy  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  through  the  inspiration  of  the 
apostles  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  the  com- 

Eletion  of  which  prophecy  is  recorded  in 
oth  the  second  lessons,  but  especially  in 
the  portion  of  Scripture  for  the  epistle, 
which  contains  a  oarticular  descripuon  of 
the  first  wonderful  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  the  apostles,  who  were  '^  as- 
sembled together  in  one  place,"  in  expec- 
tation of  that  blessed  Spirit,  accord  ins  to 
the  promise  of  our  Saviour  mentioned  in 
the  gospel. — Wheatly. 

The  same  harmony  of  epistle,  gospel, 
and  collect,  and  lessons,  and  psalms,  that 
has  been  observed  upon  Christmas,  and 
Easter,  and  Ascension,  may  with  plea- 
sure be  mentioned  upon  this  day. — Bp. 
Sparrow. 

WICLIFITES.  The  followers  of  John 
Wiclif.  He  was  of  Merton  College  in 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree 
with  great  reputation.  He  was  once  j^ent 
ambassador  oy  Edward  III.  to  the  pope. 
He  preached  against  the  real  presence, 


WILL,  FREE. 

at  OjtforJ,  ibal  ihe  monka  prevailed  mm 
Simon  Sudbury^  Archbishop  of  Canter^ 
bury,  to  silence  him-  He  was  rector  of 
Luttarw'orth  in  Leicestershire^  much  fa- 
vored by  (he  great  men  in  his  time,  and 
is  justly  reckoned  the  liret  reformer.  The 
fame  of  him  reached  to  Romei  atid  occa* 
ftioned  Pope  Gregory  XL  lo  wrile  to 
Eicbaid  IL  to  ag«i»t  the  bishops  in  Min* 
pressing  Wiclif  and  his  followers.  (n 
Henry  IV, 's  time,  his  books  were  con- 
demned at  Oxford ;  and  at  iaat,  when  the 
Council  of  ConMance  met^  about  1428, 
liiejr  condemned  him  with  this  sentence : 
*'  That  John  VViciif,  being  a  notorious 
heretic,  and  obsliimte^  and  dyin^  in  his 
heresy,  his  body  and  bones,  if  iney  may 
be  discerned  from  ihe  bcMJiea  ofolher 
faithful  people,  should  be  taken  up  out  of 
the  ground,  and  thrown  away  far  from 
the  burial  of  the  Church.'-  The  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  executed  this  s^enteiice»  and 
forty-one  years  after  hi;^  burial  he  burnt 
ihem  (which  was  more  than  the  sentence 
commanded)^  and  cast  ihem  into  a  neigh- 
boring brook  called  ^w\({.  The  followers 
of  Wiclif  were  called  Lollarda.  Wiclif  *§ 
notions  were:  '*The  Scriptures  ou^ht  lo 
be  in  the  vulgar  tongue^  contain  all  tilings 
necessary  to  salvation^  may  be  undernlood 
by  every  well  disposed  man  ;  he  declared 
against  trad i lions,  the  pope's  authority^ 
their  power  over  the  temporahties  of  kings, 
and  pronounced  the  pope  to  be  the  chiefest 
antichrist  He  taught  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  may  err;  he  rejected  merit  of 
works,  Ir&nsubstantiation,  and  owned  but 
two  aacraments-  he  was  agaiiist  images^ 
auricular  confession,  pardon^  indulgences, 
and  monastic  vows;  he  approved  the 
marriage  of  priests. 
W  ILU  FREE,  (See  FYm  WiU.) 
WISDOM,  THE  BOOK  OF.  An  apocry- 
phal book  of  Scripture  ;  eo  called,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wise  maxims  and  useful  in- 
structions contained  therein. 

The  Book  of  Wisdom  is  commonly  as- 
cribed 10  King  Solomon,  either  because 
the  author  imitated  the  king'&  manner  of 
writings  or  because  he  somelimes  speaks 
in  his  name.  It  is  certain  Solomon  was 
n<it  the  author  of  it ;  for  it  was  not  written 
in  Hebrew,  nor  was  it  inserted  in  the 
Jewish  canon ^  nor  is  the  style  like  Solo- 
mon ^s  ;  and  therefore  St.  Jerome  obsertres 
justly,  that  it  smells  Mrong-ly  of  the  Grecian 
eloquence;  that  it  is  composed  with  art 
and  method,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek 
philotophers,  very  different  from  that  noble 
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simplicity,  so  full  of  life  and  energyi  to  be 
found  in  the  Hebrew  books.  It  has  been 
attributed  by  many  of  the  ancients  to 
Philo,  a  Jew^  but  more  ancient  than  he 
whoee  works  are  now  extant.  But  it  it 
commonly  ascribed  lo  an  Hellenistical 
Jew,  who  lived  since  Ezra,  and  about  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees. 

!t  may  properly  be  divided  into  two 
parts:  the  6rst  is  a  description  and  encomi- 
um of  wiadom;  the  second,  beginning  at 
the  tenth  chapter,  is  a  long  discourse  in  the 
form  of  prayers,  wherein  the  author  ad- 
mires and  extols  the  wisdom  of  God,  and 
of  those  who  honor  htm  *  and  discovers  the 
folly  of  the  wicked,  who  have  been  ihe 
professed  enemies  of  the  good  and  virtuous 
in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

WORD,  THE.  {SeeJefusA  The  only- 
begotten  Son  of  the  Patheu,  the  uncreated 
Wisdom,  the  second  person  of  the  moNt 
HoLTTaitirTr,  equal  and  consubstantiaho 
the  Father,  Sl  John  the  Evangelist, 
more  expressly  than  any  other,  ha^  opened 
to  us  the  mystery  of  the  Word  ol  G<»d, 
when  he  tells  usy  ''  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Wo  ad  was  with  Gon,  and 
the  WoKD  was  Goo.  The  same  was  in  iha 
beginning  with  God*  All  things  were 
made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not 
anything  made  that  was  made,''  The 
Cbaldee  paraphraMs,  the  most  ancient 
Jewish  writers  extant,  generally  use  the 
name  McMax,  or  Word,  where  Moses  puts 
the  name  Jehovah,  In  eflfecti  according 
to  them,  it  was  Mekra  who  created  the 
world;  who  appeared  to  Abraham  in  the 

filain  of  Mamre;  and  to  Jacob  at  Bethel, 
t  was  McHRA  to  whom  Jacob  appealed  to 
witness  the  covenant  between  him  and 
Laban,  The  same  Word  appeared  to 
Moses  at  Sinai :  gave  the  taw  to  the  Israel- 
ites ;  spoke  face  to  face  with  that  law- 
giver ;  marched  at  the  head  of  that  peo- 
ple ;  enabled  them  to  conquer  nation^,  and 
was  a  consuming  tire  to  all  who  violated 
the  law  of  the  Lord.  All  these  charac- 
ters, where  the  paraphrast  uses  the  word 
McMRA,  clearly  denote  Almighty  God, 
This  Word  therefore  was  God,  and  the 
Hebrews  were  of  this  opmioo  at  the  tiro« 
thai  the  Targum  was  composed. 

WORKS.  (See  (icod  Worki^  Jjui^eaUm, 
and  Sandtficahon.)  The  doctrine  of  oar 
Church  on  the  subject  of  works  is  con- 
tained in  the  fallowing  articles: 

XL  Ofthe  Juftifimttono/Man. 
We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God, 
only  for  the  merit  of   our    liOitD  Jcsvs 
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Imlf  iutk;  hmemmek  tfnt  by  ikcai  a 
livdiy  IflMdi  iBi^f  be  M  gf  kiwdj  kaowii  «s 
a  tree  diacciped  by  iat  inuL 

XHL  qr  li^cir^  ii^brc  Atil^batei.- 
Wock«  dtcNM  beliewB  die  pace  of  Camr, 
aad  tfw  iamnfioa  of  bk  Spirit  are  oat 
picutiit  to  GoB^  fnfmMeii  as  tbsy  fprin^ 
DOC  of  fkitb  in  Ima  Ciiawr;  acuber  do 
tbsy  Bake  men  laeel  to  recetre  giaee,  or 
(aa  tbe  lebod  aothoft  lay)  deeerve  giace 
of  eongroity;  yea  latber,  tor  that  they  are 
not  done  ae  Goo  hath  willed  and  eam- 
manded  them  to  be  dofie,  we  doobt  not 
but  ihey  have  the  oaiure  of  Bin, 

WORSHIP.  Besides  tbe  u^xial  applica- 
tion of  this  term  to  the  supreme  homage 
and  devotion  due  only  to  the  Ditdik  Jinxo. 
it  14  occasionally  used  m  the  Bible  ana 
Prayer  Book,  to  denote  bonor^  respect,  and 
reverence  given  to  men.  Thus^  in  the  84lh 
Pialtiiy  it  is  said  that  '*  the  LoAn  will  give 
grace  and  teonkift  (I'avor  and  dignity)  to 
ihcm  that  live  a  godly  life.' '  In  Luke^ 
xiv.  10;  we  read  that  the  humble  gnest 
**  shall  have  tporthip  in  the  presence  of 
ihowe  who  sit  at  meat  with  him/-  And  in 
1  Chron.  xxix.  30,  it  is  said^  that  all  the 
congregation  ^^  bowed  down  their  heads, 
and  wor^^ped  the  Loud  and  the  kin^/* 
In  the  Order  of  Matrimony  in  the  English 
Prayer  Book,  the  husband  promisee^  to 
wvrthip  his  wife,  that  is,  to  render  lo  her 
all  Ihal  respect  and  honor  lo  which  she  is 
entitled  by  the  command  of  Goo,  and  the 
station  she  holds. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  this 
phrafike  wo  must  know,  that  anciently  there 
were  two  *orls  of  wivef.  one  whereof  was 
called  the  primary  or  lawful  wife,  the 
Other  was  called  the  half- wife,  or  concu- 
bine. The  difference  betwixt  these  two 
was  only  in  the  differing  purpose  of  the 
man  J  betaking  himself  to  the  one  or  the 
Other;  if  his  purpose  was  only  felJowship, 
theili  grew  to  the  woman  by  this  means 
no  worship  at  all,  but  rather  the  contrary. 
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yea;i  a  *'*gM  oi  patttenalioa  was  fheKBv 
^y^  her,  badi  m  famp  atid  evvi  m  m 
mn^  wlutk  weia  bia;  aail  ibtidbn  If 
am  not  cnly,  *^  with  my  body  I  ibea  aar- 
dup,''  faiit  aboL  ^wA  all  oiy  woMr 
nods  I  ibee  «Bdo v.''  nmUmmtahaaA 
Kad^  SmMod  tbe 
MPMHedi  ibat  wbicb  At 


Tbelewsaaeieiill^  noad  tbe  i 
<»  Be  nnlo  ma  a  wil^  and  I,  aopoidipg  M 
tbe  word  of  Goi^  wil  wofsblpg  hmoif  wd 
maintain  thee,  accordiai^  lo  tba  siaBaer  d 
hnahanda  aflMmp  Ibe  Jewj^  wbo  wonlsfk 
boooTi  and  ataiiilain  iheii  vtrea^  Aai 
that  no'maa  qaanel  ai  tbis 
phrase,  let  him  lake  notice,  iHst  le 
ship  here  si^ifies,  to  make  r  :  or 

booomble.  is  yon  may  see,  :  30. 

For  where  oar  last  tcaDslaiicn  re^o.^  il^ 
^^bim  that  honors  me,  I  will  bonorf  in 
the  old  translation,  whteb  oar  COBuaoa 
Prayer  Book  ui^es, it  is,  *^  him  tbali 
me,  1  will  ivn^.^  r.  ihal  ia,  1  wiB^ 
worshipd  way  onhr  ean  * 

said  to  wu;  „  ,    .-  ii — Bp.  %aJTOia 

These  words  are  objected  to  by  oof  j 
versaries^  as  a  great  crime  in  oar  Cbd " 
for  obliging  tlie  bridegroom  to  make  aa 
idol  of  hb  bride,  and  to  declare,  in  ibe 
most  extravagant  strain  of  all  compltmenli^ 
that  he  worships  ber«  But  this  tmpatatioo 
is  owing  to  a  want  of  a  inst  cooaailei  ^ 
of  tbe  purport  of  the  old  Englbb 
**  worship,"  which  signifies  an  hone 
regard;  as  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  our  nsnal 
expressions  «till  retained  in  common 
course,  as  Yoor  Worship,  Worshipful, 

And  so  King  James,  in  the  t*t"'- '. 

Hampton  Court,  told   Pr  Re  ho 

made  this  objection.     For  ou.    l ,i  is 

not  only  content  that  the  wife  should  ba 
endowed  with  a  share  of  the  husband^ 
goods,  but  that  the  husband  should  ohliga 
himself  to  promote  hb  spna5>e  to  lbs 
dignity  of  the  uxorial  honor,  for  she  \ 
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not  have  the  men  joined  to  concubines  by 
"is   reli|,nou9  Boleranity;  and,   therefore, 

ie  ties  the  man  to  make  profession^  that 
lie  is  willing  to  have  the  person  he  marries 
not  only  to  be  a  partner  in  his  bedj  but 
that  8he  should  have  all  the  dignity  of  a 
wife  allowed  her.  And  that  is  tne  mean- 
ing of  these  words,  *^  with  my  botly^  I  ihee 
worship;^'  I  not  only  give  thee  a  right  in 
my  body,  but  that  in  the  honorable  and 
worshiptul  way  of  a  wife.  For,  by  the 
old  Roman  law,  this  was  ihe  difference 
between  a  wife  and  a  concubine ;  that  the 
husband  before  marriage  promised  that  he 
designed  to  promote  the  woman  he  was 
married  to,  1o  the  honor  of  mater-familiaS| 
or  mistress  of  the  family. — Dr.  Nichoih. 

The  first  right  accruing  to  the  wife  by 
marriagej  is  honor;  and,  therefore,  the 
man  says,  **wi!h  my  body.  I  thee  wor* 
ship  f '  that  is,  "  with  my  body,  I  thee 
honor;"  for  so  the  word  signifies  in  this 
place  J  and  fso  IMr.  Seldea,  and  before  him 
Afartin  Bucer,  who  lived  at  ihe  time  when 
our  liturgy  was  com  piled ,  have  translated 
it.  The  design  of  it  is  to  express  that  the 
woman,  by  virtue  of  thi?  marriage,  has  a 
share  in  atl  the  tiiles  and  honors  which  are 
due,  or  belong  to,  the  person  of  her  hus- 
band. It  is  true  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word  is  somewhat  diilerent;  for  which 
reason,  I  find^  that  at  the  review  of  our  li- 
turgy, after  the  resloralion  of  King  Charles 
U.»  **  worship''  was  promised  to  bo 
changed  for  **honor.^'  How  the  alteration 
became  to  be  omitted  1  cannot  discover; 
but  so  long  as  the  old  word  is  explained  in 
the  sense  thai  I  Iiave  given  of  it,  one 
would  think  no  objection  could  be  urged 
against  using  it. —  Wkeatiey. 

XEROPHAGIA.  (E,p*^ayi«  from  (^per, 
drif^  ^«yw,  eaf.)  Fast  days  m  the  lirsl  ages 
of  the  Christian  Church,  on  which  they 
eat  nothing  but  bread  and  salt,  the  word 
ifyins  so  much  as  to  eat  dry  things ; 

lerwards  there  were  pulse,  herbs,  and 
fruits  added,  This  great  fast  was  kept  the 
six  days  of  the  holy  week  for  devotion, 
and  not  by  obligation;  so  that  the  Church 
condemned  the  Montanists,  who  of  their 
own  private  authority,  would  not  only 
oblige  all  people  to  obWrve  the  Xeropha- 
gia  of  the  holy  week,  but  also  other  lasts 
that  they  had  established,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral Lents.  The  Es^enes,  whether  they 
were  Jews  or  the  lirst  Christians  of  the 
Church  of  Alexandria,  observed  Xeropha- 
gia  on  certain  days ;  for  Philo  says,  they 
put  nothing  to  their  bread  and  water  but 
salt  and  hyssop* 
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YEAR,  ECCLESIASTICAL  (See  Jd- 
venf,  CattTidarf  and  Feast s.\ 

YULE.  An  old  word  signifying  festival ♦ 
and  stilt  in  use  to  designate  the  festival  of 
Christmas. 

ZEALOTS,  An  ancient  sect  of  the 
Jews,  BO  called  from  their  pretended  great 
zeal  for  God's  laws,  and  the  honor  of  reli- 
gion. They  were  a  branch  of  the  Phari* 
sees,  though  some  account  them  a  distinct 
sect.     (I:>ee  Pluirisees.) 

The  Zealots  were  a  most  outrageous  and 
ungovernable  peopJe,  and,  on  pretence  of 
asj^erting  the  honor  of  God's  laws, and  the 
6tTiclne.*!s  and  purity  of  religion,  assumed 
a  liberty  of  questioning  notorious  oliend* 
ers,  without  staying  for  the  ordinary  for- 
malities of  law  J  nay,  when  they  thought 
fit,  they  executed  capital  punishments 
upon  ihera  wiih  their  own  hands.  Thus, 
wnen  a  blasphemer  cursed  Goi>  by  the 
name  of  any  idol,  the  Zealots,  who  next 
met  him,  immediately  killed  him,  without 
ever  bringing  him  before  the  Sanhedrira. 
They  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  true 
successors  of  Phinehas,  who,  out  of  a 
great  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God,  did  im- 
mediate execution  upon  Zimri  and  Cozbi: 
which  action  was  so  pleasing  to  God,  that 
he  made  with  him,  and  his  seed  after  him^ 
the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood. 
In  imitation  of  Phinehas,  these  men  look 
upon  them  to  execute  judgment  in  extra- 
orvlinar)'  cases:  and  not  only  by  the  con* 
nivance^  but  with  the  permission  both  of 
the  rulers  and  the  people;  till,  in  after- 
times,  under  this  pretence,  their  zeal  de- 
generated into  all  manner  of  licentiousne>s 
and  extravagance.  And  iliey  not  only 
became  the  pests  of  the  commonwealth  at 
home,  but  opened  the  door  for  the  Romans 
to  break  in  upon  them,  to  their  final  and 
irrecoverable  ruin  ;  for  they  were  continu- 
ally encouraging  the  people  to  throw  off 
the  Roman  yoke,  and  assert  their  native 
hberty. 

They  made  no  scruple  of  robbing,  plun- 
dering, and  killing  tlie  principal  of  the 
nobility,  under  pretence  of  holding  corre- 
spondence Willi  the  Romans,  and  betraying 
the  liberty  of  their  country;  and  upon  the 
merit  of  tkis,  they  assumed  to  themselves 
the  titles  of  benefactors  and  saviours  of 
the  people.  They  abrogated  the  succession 
of  ancient  familres,  thrusting  ignoble  and 
obscure  persons  into  the  office  of  the  high- 
priesthood,  that  by  this  means  they  might 
draw  over  the  most  infamous  villaiiTS  to 
their  party.  And,  not  contented  to  atfront 
men.  they  injured  the  majesly  of  heaven, 
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ZUINGLUNS. 


and  proclaimed  defiance  to  the  Divinity 
itself,  by  breaking  into  and  profaning  the 
most  holy  place. 

Many  attempts  were  made,  especially 
by  Annas,  the  tiigh-priestj  to  reduce  tls^m 
to  order ;  but  neither  force  of  arms,  nor 
fair  and  gentle  methods,  could  prevail 
upon  them.  They  persistea  in  these  violenl 
proceedings,  and,  joining  with  the  Idn- 
means,  committed  all  manner  of  outrage, 
and  slew  many  of  the  high-pnests  them- 
selves; and  even  when  Jemsalem  was 
besieged  by  the  Roman  army,  they  never 
left  on  to  promote  tumults  and  distractions, 
till  their  mlestine  quarrels  ended,  at  last, 
in  the  sacking  of  the  city. 

ZULWLIANS.  The  disciples  of  Zuin- 
glius,  whose  opinion  was  tnat  Luther's 
scheme  of  Reformation  fell  very  short  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  ought  to  have  been 
carried.  Under  this  impiession,  and  with 
a  view,  as  he  termed  it,  of  restoring  the 
Church  to  its  original  purity,  Zu ingle 
sought  to  abolish  many  doctrines  and  rites 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
Luther  had  retained.  In  some  points  of 
doctrine,  he  also  dilTered  froni  Luther, 
and  his  opinion  on  the  real  presence  made 
a  complete  separation  between  them.  Lu- 
ther held  that,  together  with  the  bread  and 


wine,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  wefe 
really  present  in  the  eucharisL  Zuingle 
held,  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  only 
signs  and  symbols  of  the  absent  body  and 
blood  of  Christ;  eo  that  the  eucharistic 
rite  was  merely  a  pious  and  solemn  cere- 
monVj  to  bring  it  to  the  remembrance  of 
the  faithfuL  The  opinions  of  Zuitigle  were 
adopted  iu  Swilzedand,  and  several  neigh- 
bonng  nations.  The^  gave  rise  to  the 
most  violent  animosiliesTjelween  their  fa- 
vorers and  the  disciples  of  Luthet.  Fre- 
quent advances  to  peace  were  made  by 
the  Zuinglians;  Luther  uniformly  rejected 
them  with  sternness.  He  declared  an 
union  to  be  impossible ;  he  called  them 
"ministers  of  Satan.''  When  they  ee- 
treated  him  to  consider  them  as  bfOtbeo, 
*^  What  fraternity,'^  he  exclaimed,  ''do 
you  ask  with  me,  if  you  persist  in  youf 
belief?  '^  On  one  occasion,  the  ingenoitr 
of  Bucer  enabled  him  to  frame  a  creed, 
which  each  party^  construing  the  words  m 
his  own  sense,  might  sign.  Ttiis  eOected 
a  temporary  trace;  but  the  division  soon 
broke  out  with  fresh  animosity.  "  Hap«  i 
;>y,''  exclaimed  Luther,  **  is  the  mmti  wha  , 
las  not  been  of  the  Council  of  the  Sacra-.i 
menlarianfi;  who  has  not  walked  m  the  J 
ways  of  the  Zuinglians.^^ 
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